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ALLEGORY  IN  ‘-THE  FAERIE  QUEEN.” 

Spenser  styles  his  poem  a continued  allegoin 
or  dark  conceit  ” j but  he  does  not  by  that  meat 
to  say  that  it  forms  one  continued  allegory  in  th( 
sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  term.  Ii 
fact  there  is  but  one  allegory  in  it — namely,  tin 
nrst  book,  The  Legend  of  Holiness  ” •,  and  in  al 
the  rest  of  the  poem  the  characters  are  mer( 
impersonations  of  moral  or  physical  qualities,  oi 
of  real  persons,  without  any  specially  connectec 
series  of  events.  I will  here  briefly  state  my  con- 
ception of  what  I regard  as  the  only  allegory  o; 
the  poem.  This,  then,  I take  to  foe  the  liistorj 
of  the  Church  from  its  commencement  till  tlit 
poet  s own  time.  In  Una  I see,  not  Truth  simply 
but  the  True  Church ; in  Duessa,  not  mere  False- 
hood, hut  the  False  Church— that  of  Rome.  The 
a W and  mother  of  Una,  the  king  and  queer 
ot  Eden,  I take  to  he  God  the  Father  and  the 
^icient  Adamic  or  patriarchal  Church.  In  the 
T y iscern  the  great  enemy  of  man,  Satan, 

in  the  Red-cross  Knight  the  Christian  people, 
representeci  hy  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  oi 
England,  the  great  champion  of  the  true  faith: 
and  finalh^  in  Archimage,  Satan  in  his  charactei 
OI  the  cempter  and  seducer. 

The  adventures  of  the  knight  begin  with  hie 
Error,  and  his  encounter- 
ing and  slaying  that  monster.  By  this  is  pro- 


bably meant  the  conflict  with  the  various  forms 
of  religious  error  or  heresy  in  the  Church.  Arch- 
image then  tries  his  wiles,  and  separates  the 
knight  from  Una;  but  his  doing  so  by  making 
him  suspect  her  purity  seems  rather  to  break  the 
allegory.  However,  he  abandons  her,  and  then 
falls  in  with  Duessa  in  company  with  a faithless 
Sarazin  ” named  Sansfoy,  that  is,  Paganism,  whom 
he  slays ; and  he  is  then  deceived  by  Duessa,  who 
conducts  him  to  the  Flouse  of  Pride,  that  is,  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  now  becomes  Christian. 
Here  he  encounters  and  slays  a brother  of  Sansfoy, 
named  Sansjoy,  by  which  is  perhaps  meant  the 
joyless  condition  of  the  Empire  when  separated 
from  the  True  Church.  On  his  discovering  the 
real  nature  of  the  House  of  Pride,  he  seizes  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  flight,  and  abandons  it. 

Una  meanwhile  wanders  alone  in  search  of  the 
champion  who  had  deserted  her.  She  meets  with, 
a lion,  who  becomes  her  protector.  This  lion 
forces  an  entrance  for  her  into  the  house  of  Cor- 
ceca  and  Abessa,  and  kills  Kirkrapine,  the  para- 
mour of  the  latter ; but  is  himself  slain  soon  after, 
defending  Una  against  a Paynim  named  Sansloy, 
who  had  overcome  Archimage,  who  had  rejoined 
her  under  the  form  of  the  Red-cross  Knight.  From 
him  she  is  delivered  by  a band  of  fawns  and 
satyrs  whom  her  shrieks  brought  to  her  aid. 
They  lead  her  to  their  abode  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  where  she  lives  among  them  and  in- 
structs them  in  morals  and  religion.  By  the  aid 
of  a knight  named  Sir  Satyrane  she  leaves  them, 
and  sets  out  again  in  quest  of  the  Red=cross 
Knight. 

In  this  part  of  the  allegory  the  lion  seems  to 
signify  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  who  protected  the 
True  Church  against  that  of  Rome,  and  gained  its 
members  admission  into  tbe  religious  bouses 
against  the  will  of  their  inmates,  and  punished 
those  who  made  spoil  of  sacred  things.  By  the 
Paynim  Sansloy  may  he  meant  the  papal  adherents 
under  De  Montfort  and  others,  who  overcame  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  and  from  whom  Una  is  saved 
hy  the  satyrs,  that  is,  the  Waldenses,  whose 
abode  was  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. Sir  Satyrane,  who  is  connected  with  them, 
I. take  to  represent  the  Huguenots  of  France,  who 
derived  their  creed  and  their  name  from  the 
reformer  of  Switzerland;  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  he  and  Sansloy  are  left  fighting — just 
as  the  Pluguenots  and  the  Papists  were  at  the 
time — and  are  not  mentioned  any  more  in  this 
hook. 

The  Red-cross  Knight  meantime  is  overtaken 
and  again  seduced  by  Duessa,  and  he  drinks  of  a 
fountain,  the  water  of  which  quite  enervates  him, 
and  he  is  then  seized  and  thrown  into  a loath- 
some dungeon  by  a huge  giant,  who  makes 
Duessa  his  leman,  dresses  her  magnificently,  and 
mounts  her  on  a strange  beast  with  seven  heads. 
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Here  then  we  haye  in  this  giant  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  miserable  thraldom  of  the 
Christian  people. 

Una  having  learned  the  fate  of  her  knight,  now 
appeals  to  Prince  Arthur,  whom  she  meets and 
he  fights  and  slays  the  giant,  delivers  the  knight, 
and  strips  and  exposes  Duessa,  who  flies  to  hide 
her  shame  in  the  wilderness.  Prince  Arthur,  the 
poet  tells  us,  is  Magnificence,  i.  c.  the  doing  of 
great  deeds.  He  is  the  impersonation  of  British 
royalty  as  shown  forth  in  the  house  of  Tudor, 
and  we  have  here  the  victory  of  that  house  over 
the  papacy  and  its  abettors. 

In  order  to  restore  her  knight  to  the  vigour 
requisite  for  his  conflict  with  the  dragon,  Una 
now  leads  him  to  the  House  of  Holiness,  where 
he  is  put  through  a course  of  instruction  and 
discipline  by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Holiness.  He  then  engages  the  dragon, 
whom  he  overcomes  and  slays  after  a perilous 
conflict  of  three  days’  duration.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  when  the  hero’s  strength  is  nearly 
exhausted,  it  is  restored  by  his  falling  into  the 
Well  of  Life ; and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
he  is  again  saved  by  falling  into  the  stream  of 
halm”  that  flowed  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  By 
the  well  and  tree  I think  the  two  sacraments 
seem  to  be  indicated.  The  remainder  of  the 
allegory  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

I will  only  further  observe,  that  the  allegorical 
characters  cease  with  this  book.  So  when  we 
meet  with  the  Bed-cross  Knight  and^  Satyrane 
again,  they  are  simply  knights  of  Faerie,  Archi- 
mage a mere  enchanter,  and  Duessa  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  Thos.  Keightley. 


LETTERS  OF  NELL  GWYNNE  AN  % KITTY 
CLIVE. 

Heap.  Mr.  Editor — 

In  your  interesting  Miscellany  you  have  re- 
cently introduced  two  letters  from  Nell  Gwynne. 
I think  it  might  please  your  readers  to  have  a 
copy  of  her  letter  which  "is  in  my  collection  of 
autographs.  It  is,  no  doubt,  authentic,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Singer,  at  whose 
sale  I bought  it.  It  was  so  well  illustrated  by 
our  dear  mutual  friend  Mr.  Bruce,  and  introduced 
bv  him,  with  some  others,  into  the  Camden  Mis- 
cellany  (vol.  v.),  that  I add  to  it  his  valuable  notes. 

I also  enclose  another  curious  specimen,  written 
by  the  famous  Kitty  Clive,  addressed  no  doubt 
to  her  friend  Miss  Pope  *the  actress,  of  whom 
Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  the  Countess  of 
Ossory  on  July  15,  1783,  says: — 

“ Miss  Pope  has  been  at  Mrs.  Clive’s  this  week,  .and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  call  on  them.  I wrote  a line  of 
excuse,  hut  hoped  very  soon  to  salute  Miss  Pope’s  eye. 
Excuse  my  radotage^  but  what  better  can  you  expect  ? ” 


The  glorious  old  gossip  of  Strawberry  Hill,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Ossory  of  Oct.  23,  1784,  furnishes 
another  account  of  the  incident  mentioned  in 
Kitty’s  letter : — 

“ It  is  very  true  Madam  we  are  robbed  in  the  face  of 
the  Sun,  as  well  as  at  the  going  down  thereof.  I know 
not  how  other  districts  fare,  but  for  five  miles  round  us 
we  are  in  perpetual  jeopard}^  Two  of  our  justices,  re- 
turning from  a Cabinet  Council  of  their  own,  at  Brent- 
ford, were  robbed  last  week  before  three  o’clock,  at  the 
gates  of  Twickenham  : no  wonder;  I believe  they  are  all 
hoodwinked,  like  their  Alma  Mater  herself,  and,  conse- 
quentU  as  they  cannot  see,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both 
she  and  they  should  often  weigh  out  their  goods  with 
unequal  scales.” 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who 
Mrs.  Hart  was,  and  the  old  W easel  which  she 
left  behind  ” ? ' William  Tite. 

43,  Lowndes  Square. 


pray  Deare  Mr.  Hide  ^ forgive  me  for  not  write- 
ing  to  you  before  now  for  the  reasone  is  I have 
bin  sick  thre  months  & sinse  I recoverd  I have 
had  nothing  to  intertaine  you  withall  nor  have 
nothing  now  worth  writing  but  that  I can  holde 
no  longer  to  let  you  know  I never  have  ben  in 
any  companie  wethout  drinking  your  health  for 
I loue  you  with  all  my  soiile.  the  pel  mel  is  now 
to  me  a dismale  plase  sinse!  I have  uterly  lost  S*’ 
Car  Scrope  ^ never  to  be  recourd  agane  for  he  tould 
me  he  could  not  live  allwayes  at  this  rate  & so 
begune  to  be  a Jittel  uncivil,  ^which  I could  not 
sufer  from  an  uglye  haux  gar  scon.  ^ M“  Knights  * 
Lady  mothers  dead  & she  has  put  up^a  scutchin  no 
beiger  then  my  Lady  grins'*-  scunchis.'^^  My  lord 


1 Mr.  Hide  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  handsome 
Lory  or  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  created  Earl  of  Rochester  in  1682.  In  May 
and  June  1678  he  was  at  the  Hague  on  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. (^Correspondence  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester^  i. 


L6  20  ) 

2 Sir  Carr  Scrope  was  created  a baronet  1667-8,  and 
lied  unmarried  1680.  He  was  one  of  the  witty  com- 
panions of  Charles  II.,  and  author  of  various  poetical 
effusions,  to  he  found  in  Dryden’s  Miscellanies.  J ohnson 
notices  him  in  his  life  of  Rochester. 

3 Mrs.  Knight,  a singer  of  great  celebrity,  and  a rival 
to  Nell  Gwynne  in  the  tender  regard  of  Charles  II.  She 
is  mentioned  by  both  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  although  the 
latter  had  not  heard  her  sing  up  to  the  period  at  which 
his  diary  closes.  The  name  of  her  Lady-mother  has  net 

been  found.  , TiJr, 

4 Ladv  Greene,  who  escaped  the  resea^-ches  of  ME. 
Bruce, ‘has  been  identified  by  Mk.  J.  G.  Nichols 
C‘N.  & 0.”  3''*^  S.  viii.  413).  She  was  another  favourite 
nf  r'harles  II  bv  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  his  son 
Charles  Fitz -Charles,  created  in  1675  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
and  of  a daughter  Katherine.  Lady  Greene  \vjs  Ka 
therine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pegge,  Esq.  of  Yelde^ley, 
CO.  Derby ; became  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Greene,  Bart, 
of  Sampford  in  Essex,  who  died 

Lady  Greene  herself  had  probably  died  shortly  before  this 

letter  was  written. — Eo.  N.  & Q*  ...  a 

4 a Probablv  the  writer  misplaced  the  n in  this  word, 

writing  scuncliis  for  scuchins. 
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Eocliester  * is  gon  in  tlie  cuntrei.  M'  Savil  * has 
got  a misfortune,  hut  is  upon  recovery  & is  to 
mary  an  hairres,  who  I'  thinke  wont  wont  [sic] 
have  an  ill  time  ont  if  he  holds  up  his  thumb. 
My  lord  of  Dorscit  apiers  wonse  in  thre  munths, 
for  he  drinkes  aile  with  Shad  well  ® & M*"  Haris  ® 
at  the  Dukes  house  all  day  long,  my  Lord  Bur- 
ford  remimbers  his  sarvis  to  you.  my  Lord 
Bauclaire  is  is  [stc]  goeing  into  france.  we  are  a 
goeing  to  supe  with  the  king  at  whithall  & my  lady 
Harvie.^*  the  King  remembers  his  sarvis  to  you. 

* John  Wilraot,  the  poetical  Earl  of  Rochester,  who,  as 
Johnson  remarked,  “ blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health 
in  lavish  voluptuousness,”  and  with  “ avowed  contempt 
of  all  decency  and  order.”  The  historj’-  of  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  close  of  his  life  is  a well-known  book  by 
Bishop  Burnet.  He  died  on  the  26th  July,  1680,  at  the 
age  of  34. 

® The  gentleman  who  could  govern  by  rule  of  thumb 
was  Henry  Savile,  the  future  Vice-Chamberlain,  for  whom 
see  the  Savile  Correspondence,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper 
for  the  Camden  Society  in  1858.  The  projected  marriage 
did  not  come  off. 

7 The  Earl  of  Dorset  was  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  mad 
companions  of  the  merry  monarch.  His  doings  are 
written  at  large  in  all  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  that 
period.  Nell  Gwynne  was  living  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress when  the  king  took  a fancy  to  her,  and  the  terms 
of  the  bargain  and  sale  by  which  she  was  transferred  to 
the  sovereign  may  be  read  in  Cunningham,  p.  68.  Dorset 
or  Buckhurst,  for  the  latter  was  his  title  whilst  Nell 
Gwynne  lived  with  him,  is  more  creditably  known  by  his 
song  “ To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land,”  and  by  his  con- 
duct at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  His  life  is 
included  among  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Foets. 

® Thomas  Shadwell  the  poet,  who  owed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  his  appointment  as  laureate  on  the 
ejection  of  Dryden  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  However 
mean  his  poetry,  his  conversation  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  witty  and  amusing.  From  his  companionship 
with  Rochester  and  Dorset,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  it  was  also  often  indecent  and  profane. 

® Joseph  Harris,  the  celebrated  actor,  who  drew  sword 
for  Charles  I.  at  Edgehill,  and  lived  to  delight  the  town, 
after  the  Restoration,  with  his  Othello,  Alexander,  Brutus, 
and  Catiline.  Pepys  describes  him  as  a man  of  most  at- 
tractive qualities.  “ I do  find  him  a very  excellent  per- 
son, such  as  in  my  whole  acquaintance  I do  not  know 
another  better  qualified  for  converse,  whether  in  things 
of  his  own  trade  or  of  other  kind ; a man  of  great  under- 
standing and  observation,  and  very  agreeable  in  the 
manner  of  his  discourse,  and  civil  as  far  as  is  possible.  I 
was  mightily  pleased  with  his  company.”  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  stated  in  a note  to  Pepys  (ii.  196)  that  Harris 
probably  died  or  left  the  stage  about  1676.  The  present 
letter  postpones  that  date  for  a year  or  two,  and  Dr.  Doran 
in  his  most  amusing  treasury  of  information  respecting 
the  drama  {Their  Majesties  Servants,  vol.  i.  p.  63),  dates 
his  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1682,  and  his  interment 
at  Stanmore  Magna  in  1683. 

Lord  Burford,  as  we  have  already’-  noticed,  was  the 
elder  of  Nell  Gwynne’s  two  children  by  the  king.  He 
w^s  born  8th  May,  1670,  created  Lord  Burford  on  the 
27th  December,  1676,  and  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  on  the  10th 
Jan.  1683-4. 

11  Lord  Beauclerk,  Nell  Gwynne’s  younger  son,  was 
born  25th  December,  1671,  and  died,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  at  Paris  in  September,  1680. 

12  Lady  Harvey  was  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Ralph  third 


now  lets  talke  of  state  affairs,  for  we  never  caried 
things  BO  cunningly  as  now  for  we  dont  know 
whether  we  shall  have  pesce  or  war,  but  I am  for 
war  and  for  no  other  reason  but  that  you  may 
come  home.  1 have  a thousand  merry  conseets, 
but  I cant  make  her  write  um  & therfore  you 
must  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  god  bye.  your 
most  loueing  obedunt  faithfull  & humbel 

Barvant 

E.  G. 


Twickenham  OcP  y*  17,  1784. 

My  dear  Popy, 

The  Jack  I must  have,  and  I suppose  the 
Cook  will  be  as  much  delighted  with  it,  as  a fino 
Lady  with  a Birthday  Suit;  I send  You  Wall- 
nuts  which  are  fine,  but  pray  be  moderate  in  your 
admiration  for  they  are  dangerous  Dainties ; J ohn 
has  carried  about  to  my  Neighbours  above  six 
thousand  and  he  tells  me  there  [are]  as  many  still 
left;  indeed  it  is  a most  wonderfull  tree  M” 
Prince  has  been  robd  at  Two  o’Clock  at  Noon  of 
her  Gold  Watch  and  four  Guineas,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  two  .Justices  of  three  and  sixpence 
a Piece,  they  had  like  to  be  shott  for  not  having 
more.  Every  body  inquires  after  You  and  I de- 
liver your  Comp*.  Poor  M*"*  Hart  is  dead — well 
spoken  of  by  every  body.  I pity  the  poor  old 
Weassel  that  is  left  behind. 

Adieu  my  dear  Popy 

Y''*  ever 

C.  Clive. 

The  Jack  must  carry  six  or  seven  and  twenty^ 
pounds,  the  waterman  shall  bring  the  money  whem 
I know  what. 


MONS  VULTUR. 

I do  not  know  that  I have  much  that  is  new  to 
say  respecting  Mons  Vultur;  but  it  is  so  seldom 
that  a traveller  penetrates  to  this  secluded  part  of 
Italy,  that  anything,  however  trifling,  will  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  particularly  to 
the  admirers  of  Horace  and  his  works.  It  was  a 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  June  that  I mounted- 
this  beautiful  mountain,  clothed  with  oaks,  elms,-. 

Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton,  afterwards  Earl  and  Duke  of 
Manchester.  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  a: 
conspicuous  person  at  that  time ; as  ranger  of  Richmond 
Park  he  gave  shelter  in  his  house  to  Lady  Castlemaine 
during  her  quarrels  with  Charles  II.  Her  ladyship,  ac- 
cording to  Pepys,  rewarded  Lady  Harvey  by  encourag- 
ing “ Doll  Common,”  or  Mrs.  Cory,  who  was  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  that  character,  to  mimic  Lady 
Harvey  on  the  stage,  in  the  character  of  Sempronia. 
Lady  Harvey  “ provided  people  to  hiss  her  and  fling 
oranges  at  her,”  and,  that  being  unsuccessful,  procured 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  imprison  her.  Lady  Castle- 
maine “ made  the  king  to  release  her,”  and  a great  dis- 
turbance was  excited  both  in  the  theatre  and  at  court. 
In  the  mean  time  Sir  Daniel  Harvey  was  sent  away  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople. 
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chestnuts,  and,  in  its  higher  ranges,  with  beeches 
and  pines.  It  was  such  a day  for  heat  asjnspired 
Horace  to  sing  {Carm.  iii.  4,  9)  : — 

“ Me  fabulosse  Vulture  in  Appulo, 

Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texere.” 

Woodpigeons  are  still  as  numerous  as_  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Horace ; while  the  cooing  of 
the  dove  and  the  humming  of  the  bees  invited  to 
sleep.  I approached  the  mountain  from  the  side 
of  Melfi,  which  gives  name  to  the  highest  peak, 

II  Pizzuto  di  Melfi,”  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  approach  to  the  mountain  is  through  vine- 
yards, which  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  as  vines 
always  do  on  volcanic  soils.  The  wine  is  strong, 
and  requires  dilution  for  the  sober  Italian. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  north,  the 
Aufidus  could  be  traced  for  many  miles  by  the 
winding  of  the  valley  through  which  it  runs.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  a stream  of  no  great  size  in 
summer,  though  evidently  a violent  torrent  from 
the  winter  snow  and  rain.  I can  easily  under- 
stand why  its  presiding  nymphs  should  have  been 
propitiated  by  the  superstitious,  as  the  following 
inscription  shows : — 

NIMPHIS  . AVPIDI 
SEEVATRIC  . SAGE 
C . MAUIVS  . C . E 
VELLEIANVS 
' EEST  . ET  . DEDIC  . 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  the  name 
of  Magius  Velleianiis  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
we  cannot  but-  imagine  that  we  may  have  here 
Magius  Celer  Velleianiis,  brother  of  the  historian 
Velleius  Paterculus,  who  served  as  legate  to 
Tiberius  in  the  Dalmatian  war  a.e.  9,  and  shared 
in  the  honours  of  his  commander’s  triumph.  At 
the  time  of  Augustus’s  death  (a.e.  14),  he  and 
his  brother  were  the  candidati  C^saris  ” for  the 
prsetorship  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  115,  121,  124).  It  is 
the  more  likely  that  this  should  be  so,  as  the 
family,  though  originally  of  the  highest  rank  in 
Capua  (Liv.  xxiii.  7, 10),  were  evidently  settled 
in  this  direction,  as  the  ^^atavus”  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  is  called  by  him  Asculanensis  ” (Veil. 
Pat.  II.  16),  distinguished  in  the  Social  IVar 
(b.c.  90)  by  his  fidelity  to  the  Homans.  _ How 
Asculum  Apulum  Ascoli  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  the  property 
of  Magius  might  be  often  subjected  to  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river. 

The  forest  Monticchio,  with  its  lofty  and  aged 
trees,  afibrded  a pleasant  shade  as  I ascended  the 
slopes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  mountain : there  are  several  craters, 
but  one  in  particular  far  more  perfect  than  that  of 
Vesuvius.  The  sides  of  this  crater  rise  in  nearly 


an  unbroken  line  around,  dotted  with  finer  speci- 
mens of  timber  than  I have  ever  seen,  even  in 
our  northern  regions.  Historical  records  are  silent 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  in  operation ; but  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  maintain  that  they  would 
be  in  a great  measure  relieved  from  the  earth- 
quakes that  desolate  their  country  if  it  were 
again  to  burst  forth  and  let  off  the  pent-up  gases 
underground. 

It  is  curious  that  I should  have  heard  the  same 
observation  when  I was  at  Casal  Nuovo,  in 
southern  Calabria,  the  central  spot,  where  the 
earthquake  of  1783  had  been  felt  most  severely, 
and  where  the  Princess  Gerace  and  many  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  had  been  swallowed  up. 
Towards  the  south  my  host  pointed  to  the  highest 
mountain,  Aspromonte,  and  said  that  all  their 
calamities  arose  from  that  central  point.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  watched  for  half 
a century  the  shocks  to  which  they  were  con- 
stantly subject,  and  this  man,  abnormis  sa2oiens, 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  the  largest  crater  of  Mons  Vultur  are  two 
small  lakes,  from  which  at  times  issue  sulphureous 
exhalations,  like  those  which  rise  from  Lacus 
Ampsanctus,  which  is  at  no  great  distance,  and  is 
no  doubt  connected  with  this  ancient  volcano. 
The  inhabitants  feel  that  they  are  resting  on  a 
volcano  that  might  burst  out  at  any  moment,  as 
Vesuvius  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago;  but 
the  Italians  are  in  general  a pious  race,  and  have 
much  dependence  on  a Higher  Power.  They  have 
frequent  admonitions  by  slight  shocks  ,*  and  I was 
told  that  the  appearance  of  the  lakes  gave  warn- 
ing of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  as  they  became 
more  turbulent  and  threw  out  exhalations  more 
largely  before  a severe  shock  took  place.  There 
are  more  than  a dozen  cones  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  mountain,  but,  what  is  very  curious, 
no  appearance  of  any  extensive  stream  of  lava. 
To  my  eye,  the  little  lava  I saw  had  much  more 
of  a basaltic  structure  than  what  I had  been 
accustomed  to  see  round  the  base  of  Vesuvius. 

Sulphureous  springs  are  abundant.  I heard  of 

una  mofeta  con  due  bocche  ” at  La  Hendina, 
where  the  country  was  efflorescent  with  sulphur. 
At  Barile,  originally  a colony  of  Albanians,  there 
is  another  very  powerful  spring,  which  is  used  for 
chronic  diseases  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie_  sur- 
rounding country.  Near  Atella  there  is  said  to 
be  another  still  more  strongly  saturated ; indeed, 
on  every  side  of  the  mountain  sucn  springs 
abound. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  Italian 
geologists  that  Mons  Vultur  was  in  distant  ages 
close  to  the  Adriatic,  as  they  believe  that  Puglia 
Piana,  as  it  is  called,  was  then  submerged,  and 
only  raised  gradually  by  the  violent  throes  of 
nature.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  Italy 
is  only  slightly  raised  above  tne  level  of  the  sea, 
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and  the  land  l}dng  between  the  plains  of  Cannae 
and  Venusia  would  have  then  formed  an  inland 
bay. 

I travelled  for  thirty  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  AufiduSj  from  Cannae  to  Venusia,  and  I was 
particularly  struck  by  the  level  nature  of  the 
country  till  I arrived  near  to  the  birth-place  of 
Horace.  Venusia  stands  in  the  water-shed  of  a 
ridge,  on  one  side  of  which  the  waters  flow  into 
the  Aufidus  and  hence  into  the  Adriatic,  while 
on  the  other  they  fall  into  the  river  Bradanus, 
now  Bradano,  at  the  mouth  of  which  I found, 
some  fifty  miles  farther  south,  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  temple  at  Metapontum,  now  known  to 
the  inhabitants  as  “ Tavola  dei  Paladini.”  The 
Bradanus  has  a long  course,  taking  its  rise  at  the 
foot  of  Mons  VultuT,  and  flowing  southward  into 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  it  formed  the  boundary 
between  Apulia  and  Lucania. 

At  the  time  when  Puglia  Piana  is  supposed  to 
have  been  submerged,  geologists  imagine  that  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  was  united  to  the  Adriatic  across 
the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Brimdusium  to 
Tarentum : so  that  the  Japygian  peninsula  must 
then  have  been  an  island.  No  doubt  this  neck  of 
land  is  at  no  great  height  above  the  sea  level.  I 
travelled  along  it  from  Manduria,  through  Uria, 
to  Brimdusium.  I found  that  it  was  at  Uria  the 
central  point,  where  the  ridge  began  to  rise, 
which  runs  northward  and  forms  what  is  known 
to  the  Italians  as  Puglia  Pietrosa.  A very  slight 
subsidence  would  again  make  the  Japygian  penin- 
sula into  an  island. 

Ceauetjei)  Tait  Kamage. 


LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSES. 

I have  in  my  possession  a copy  of  Mendez’s  Col- 
lection of  Poe7ns,  v/hich  you  are  aware  was  pub- 
lished in  1767  as  a supplement  to  Dodsley’s 
Collectio7i.  I am  not  about  to  make  any  remark 
upon  the  book  itself;  but  on  the  fly-leaves,  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  are  written  in  the  neatest  of 
hands  two  poems.  One  is  called  The  Quakers’ 
Meeting,  by  Mr.  John  Ellis:  ” this  I do  not  propose 
to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  has  no  great  merit,  and 
would  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  The 
other,  however,  may  be  interesting,  not  as  a poem, 
but  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  ancestors,  and  as  recalling  the  memory  of 
niany  houses  of  public  resort  and  entertainment 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boyal  Exchange, 
many  of  them  probably  being  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  an  Epistle  from  M.  Mendez, 
Esq.,  to  Mr.  J.  Ellis” — no  doubt  the  author  of 
the  other  poem,  but  of  whom  the  biographical 
books  at  present  at  my  call  do  not  give  any 
account.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a choice  spirit  of  the 
day,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  night. 

I give  you  the  whole  poem,  but  there  is  one 


verse  which  probably  you  may  think  had  better 
be  omitted : — 

“ EPISTLE  FROM  M.  MENDEZ,  ESQ.,  TO  MR.  J.  ELLIS. 

I. 

“ When  to  Ellis  I write,  I in  verse  must  indite  — 

Come  Phoebus,  and  give  me  a knock  : 

For  on  Friday  at  eight,  all  behind  the  ’Change  gate, 
Mr.  Ellis  will  be  at  the  Cock. 

II. 

“ I will  try  to  be  there,  where  I firmly  declare 
I should  want  neither  claret  nor  hock  ; 

But  in  numbers  would  sport,  quite  inspir’d  by  your  port : 
Who  verse  would  deny  for  the  Cock  ? 

III. 

‘‘  The  Fleece  of  rich  Spain  people  envy  in  vain. 

Full  as  good  is  the  wool  of  our  flock  : 

Nor  the  Head  of  the  Pope  shall  invite  us  to  tope 
Such  wine  as  we  drink  at  the  Cock. 

IV. 

“ In  learn’d  Abchurch  Lane  let  them  swill  their  cham- 
pain, 

’Till  the  liquor  their  senses  shall  lock  ; 

Let  them  fiddle  and  sing  at  the  Arms  of  the  King, 

W e have  wit  with  our  wine  at  the  Cock. 

V. 

“ A Sv/an  of  black  hue  is  a wonder,  ’tis  true. 

And  the  Swan  in  a Hoop  we  will  mock  ; 

Nay,  the  Fountain  in  vain  spouts  her  floods  of  red  rain. 
It  rains  deeper  red  at  the  Cock. 

VI. 

* SH  * 

VII. 

“ A bumper,  no  less,  ’tis  to  Britain’s  success. 

May  her  navy  stand  stout  as  a rock  ; 

May  she  bang  the  French  fleet  wheresoever  they  meet, 
And  make  them  a mere  Shrove-tide  Cock. 

V^III. 

“ ’Tis  time  to  be  gone,  for  the  ’Change  has  struck  one : 
O,  ’tis  an  impertinent  clock  ! 

For  with  Ellis  I’d  stay  from  September  to  May; 

I’ll  stick  to  my  friend  and  tlie  Cock. 

“ M.  M.” 

Kichmond,  Surrey.  yV,  Q, 


LEGAL  COMMON-PLACES,  temp.  JAMES  1. 

I have  a dilapidated  common-place  book  in 
which  are  entered  several  MS.  notes  of  cases,  rules 
and  orders  of  Court,  dicta  of  judges,  and  legal 
memoranda,  in  two  different  hands — those  dated 
1601,  2,  3,  apparently  copied  from  original  notes 
by  a clerk,  and  those  of  1604,  6,  6,  7 in  the  re- 
porter’s own  handwriting,  which  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  decipher.  The  Lord  Keeper  named  was 
doubtless  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor ; the  Attorney-general,  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  Mr.  Bacon  was  Francis  Bacon,  v/ho  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor;  Hunt,  LL.D.,  a 

Master  in  Chancery,  and  in  1605  Master  of  the 
Bolls. 

The  entries  are  under  the  following  heads : — 
Subpoena,  Attachments,  Comissions,  Besponsiones, 
Generali  observacons,  inter  alia.  1601. 

“ None  may  make  or  passe  greene  Bookes  by  my  Lordes 
appoyntment  [at  this  present]  but  6.  (viz.)  my  father 
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(but  not  as  Clerke  of  the  Crowne)  [the  clearke  of]  the 
Hamper  and  4 more,  or  such  as  my  Lord  shall  nominate, 
but  he  may  name  as  manie  as  he  like. 

The  reason  whie  sett  hand  bookes  or  greene  bookes  be 
writt  in  vellum  ys  because  that  everye  worde  therin  is 
written  at  length*  as  Richardus  and  noe  Richus,  and  not 
in  course. 

Termino  Michis  anno  R.  Regis  Jac’  primo  apudWinton 
1603,  14  Novembr.  This  terme  for  the  sicknes  was  ad- 
iorned  vnto  Winton  Citty  : till  Cro.  Martini.  The  moote 
poynt  was  hereon,  whether  the  day  of  Cro.  Martyni,  or 
the  4 daye  after  (viz.)  Twesday,  shoulde  be  the  firste  daye 
or  not,  yt  was  resolued  &c.  Tyndall  tould  us  so  in  the 
King’s  Bedchamber  at  Winchester,  that  beinge  made  the 
chappie  chamber  for  my  Lo<^®  Chancellor. 

Dismission— Costs — Pnblicacon — Demurrer  — Examin- 
acon  of  Wittnesses— Bre  de  Execucoe— Replications — 
Reiunctio — Dedim®  Potestatem — Acute  et  graviter  dicta. 

M’’  Bacon  sayd : the  poore  man  went  like  a sheepe  to 
a Bushe  in  a storme,  and  he  robbed  him  of  all  his  avoo11._ 

Let  one  devill  torment  the  other  sayd  my  Lord  Keep’ 
to  a question  asked  him  what  should  become  of  the 
Broker : that  both  Broker  & vusurer  had  conspired  to 
cosin  a younge  gentleman. 

One  oath  in  the  affirmatiA^e  is  better  then  a thowsand 
in  the  negative. 

D’tor  Hunt  in  Courte  beinge  demaunded  the  civill 
lawe  rule  in  witnesses. 

My  Lo'^'®  Keep  sayd  no  man  goeth  by  the  Kings  high- 
way but  the  doggs  Avill  barke  at  him ; neaver  lett  an 
honest  man  care  for  yll  wordes,  they  be  but  doggs  bark- 
inge. 

In  a manne  of  yll  carriage : althoughe  there  be  no 
apparant  proofes,  yet  everie  suspicon  carrieth  his  force  : 
and  yf  there  be  sundrie  suspitions  omnes  suspitiones 
crescunt,  sayth  my  Lo^e  Keep.. 

I will  not  cutt  the  bodye  because  the  coate  is  too  little, 
speakinge  of  a mans  intent  by  his  last  will  to  estate  some 
(rf  his  tfriends,  but  AAmuted  forme.  [Ld.  Keep  in  margin.] 

Qui  in  p’tibus  mentitur  nefarius  est. 

Qui  vnam  et  eandem  rem  duobus  vendit,  fraudulentus 
est. 

Officina  nihil  habet  ingenuum. 

Libenter  ignore  vt  liberius  patrem  [altered  from 
.pergaml, 

Magis  et  minus  non  dififerunt  specie.  My  Lord  Keep 
speekinge  that  4 in  the  hundred  was  as  much  vsurie  as 
10  in  the  hundred. 

Litis  et  seris  alieni  comes  raiseria.  Idem, 

You  had  the  Bird  in  yo^  hand,  you  might  kill  him  or 
Jett  him  flie  at  yo*"  pleasure.  Idem. 

Plus  valent  duo  affirmantes  quam  mille  negantes. 
Doc’'  Hunt  in  curia. 

Volenti  non  fit  iniuria  mode  non  inductus  sitfraude  ad 
illam  voluntatem.  [Dns  custos  in  marg.] 

You  brushe  yo^'sealf  so  longe  that  you  brushe  the  dust 
into  yo’’  owne  eyes.  L^e  Keeper  to  Sient  Spurlinge  that 
excused  him  sealf  of  an  imputacon  both  longe  & ernestlie. 

This  cawse  hath  been  carried  in  the  heigth  of  witt  and 
strength  of  wordes,  and  theirfore  impar  congressus  for 
me  to  aAvnsAver,  in  regard  of  my  insufficyencye  in  the 
case  betweene  Francklyn  and  Gascoigne.^  Quis  pinxit 
leonem,  speakinge  of  a forged  deede  beinge  in  the  partyes 
hande  that  complayned  of  the  forgerye  therof.  [M’" 
Bacon  in  marg.] 

My  Lds  marks  of  an  yll  cause  be  manye.  Amongste 
the  rest  one  to  make  private  peticons,  and  Avoi'ke  to 
pvert  Justice  by  private  ires  and  mocon  of  great  men. 
And  my  Lord  vseth  to  say  I am  a blabber  and  p^'sentlie 
will  discover  the  content  of  the  Ire  and  meanes  vsed  in 
the  behalf  of  the  ptye.  [Dns  Custos.] 


You  warble  in  yo^'sealf ; you  are  nowe  pushing  to  farr. 
[Dns  custos.] 

A bodye  politique  hath  no  soAvle  and  therfore  some  of 
them  ymagine  the}'-  should  have  no  conscyence  [Dns 
Custos]  speakinge  of  the  Deane  of  Rochester  D’eor  Blange. 
Tantce  ne  animis  coelestibus  irse.  Speaking  of  clergie- 
mens  feircepsecucon  of  a caAvse. 

M^"  Attorney  speakinge  of  the  malicious  carriages  of  a 
cause  by  ecclesiasticall  and  church  psons.  Clericus  in 
oppido  tanquam  piscis  in  arido. 

Yt  fjBlicitatis  est  posse  quantum  A’-elis  sic  magnitudinis 
nullo  quantum  possis.  / in  a demurrer  int’  Bowes  et 
dham  Reginam.  [Hitchcocke.] 

My  Lord  Keeper  sayd  that  (Jay us  will  was  the  beste  ; 
who  Avould  neaAmr  make  anie  other  Executoi’s  but  his 
handes,  nor  anie  other  overseers  but  his  eyes.  (19  Maq 
1°  Jacobi.) 

You  have  made  a longe  entrie  to  a little  howse  speak- 
inge to  M*"  Higgins  that  vsed  a longe  p’^face  to  a cause  of 
little  Avorth,  and  might  have  becne  sooner  ansAvered. 
[Dns  Custos.] 

Possibilitye  is  the  mother  of  hope,  and  hope  the  nurse  of 
desire.  M^’  Kinge  atPowdes  crosse  25*°  Octobr.^ 

This  caAvse  will  fare  like  a froste,  for  yt  will  hav'e  a 
foAvle  end.  Michis  44'°  et  45*°.  [Dns  Custos.] 

My  Lo'’®  asked  what  did  the  ptye  give  him  that  he 
should  Amdertake  all  their  charges,  all  that  he  had  my 
Lord  awnsAvered  they.  All  that  he  had  sayd  my  Lord  y t 
may  be  that  Avas  of  small  or  no  valeAve.  Much  like  yo’’ 
awnswer  to  the  sayinge  of  Peeter  to  Christe.  Wee  haue 
forsaken  all  and  followed  the.  I knowe  nothing  S* 
Peeter  had  but  an  OAvld  boate  and  a broken  nett.  So  may 
yo*"  all  be,  14  Octo;  44°  et  45°. 

The  same  to  M*®  Fulliarabe  havioge  ordered  that  an 
annuitye  of  Ixxx^’  p annum  should  be  P'1  to  hir  from  Mr 
husband  (she  beinge  severed  from  him)  and  firste  ap- 
poynted  the  Rolls  for  the  place  of  payment  at  hir  request, 
and  then  she  alteringe  that  minde  requested  yt  might  be 
paid  hir  at  Yorke,  av®”  he  likevyise  granted  p Lastlie 
naminge  a third  place  changinge  hir  former  opinion  ; npA^ 
Lord  sayd,  (seinge  hir  so  variable)  M*"®  Fulliambe  yt  will 
trumpe  a good  Tayler  to  make  a garment  for  the  moone, 
Avch  you  resemble  becawse  you  waxe  and  wayne  so  often. 
This  was  spoken  two  yeares  before  the  former  about  14 
Octo.  Michis  44*°  et  45°.” 

[The  following  are  in  the  second  hand] 

‘•'Michis,  1604.  Octob.  12.  lA  Keep.  Kon  refert  de 
nomine  modo  constet  de  feofm:  asyf  a man  be  arested  by 
the  name  of  Sawkeld  Avhen  his  name  is  Salcott. 

Singularitas  testium  vitiat  testimonium— Idem  : as  yf 
one  by  one  have  seene  or  hearde  speake  such  a thing  and 
not  2 or  more  at  one  tyine. 

20  Octobris.  M’^  Attorney  Generali  dining  at  the  6 
clearkes  office  with  a-s  : sayed  : Oleum  in  summo,  vinum 
in  medio,  et  mel  in  imo  is  all  wayes  best. 

20  Kove.  1604.  My  L*!  Chancelor  taxed  one  choppinge 
of  one  an  other  before  they  had  finished  ther  speaches  out 
of  S*  Jerom  as  he  sayest  touching  speach.  1.  Silendi  pa- 
tientia.  2.  Loquendi  opportunitas.  3.  VirLutis  L unda- 
menta. 

Hillarii.  1604.  2.  R.  R.  S. 

Tyll  32  H.  8.  no  man  might  devise  his  lande  by 
will  Amlesse  it  weare  in  certayne  manners  that  had 
such  a custom,  and  in  my  opinion  it  hath  breade  manv 
. . . ements  that  a dying  man  payned  and  distracted 

therbv  shoold  in  articulo  mortis  Avhen  his  soule  shood  be 
prouiding  viaticum  for  that  neaver  recoring  iorney 
shoold  bestow  his  thoughts  (having  no  learned  men  by) 
on  the  inheritance  of  his  lande. 

Idem.— Cum  factor  rerum  priuasset  semina  clerum 
Ad  satanse  votum  successit  herba  nepotum. 
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My  L'3  Chancellors  owld  verses  on  the  cleargy  pur- 
chasing landes  for  ther  nevews,  otherwys  ther  children. 
Pascse:  3 Jacobi  1605.  . ^ , 

Aprill  18 — My  Keep  sayed  speaking  of  Copley,  a 

phisitian  may  purge  huinores  but  not  mores. 

23  Apr.  Dnhs  Ingenii  est  germinus  peccati.  M’*  At- 
torny  speaking  of  pregnant  witts  to  be  eaver  strajming 
the  conscience. 

Trin.  1605.  11°  Junij.  M’*  Attoray.  Male  facientes 
currunt  ad  patentes,  speaking  of  suiters  to  noblemen  for 
letters* 

A Jeweller  being  demanded  of  a Lady  what  vertwe  the 
stoanes  she  had  bought  of  him  had,  answered,  greate 
vertue  madam  that  can  drawe  one  hundred  pownd  out  of 
your  purse  to  mvne,  for  so  much  she  had  payed  for 
them— (spoaken  of  the  2000ii  band  vaulose  had  of  the 
comptesse  of  Pembrooke  for  200  perle  to  pay  1400  for 
them.)  L.  Chancier. 

Michis,  1605,  15  No:  fr.  Bacon. 

The  nature  of  Justice  distributiue  is  to  consider  not 
only  de  toto  but  de  tanto,  and  not  to  pronounce  sentence 
by  ounces  and  drames  but  b}^  graines. 

*The  custome  and  manner  for  Marche  Lords  is  to  have 
vppon  eu’v  alteracon  by  deathe,  but  not  by  purchase^  or 
alienacon,"  of  the  Tennts,  a certane  kind  of  contrybution 
or  benevolence  (but  yetof  dutie)  whiche  they  call  A/feys. 
The  Earle  of  Pembroke  pretendeth  the  like  on’  the 
Borougbe  of  Carleion,  of  whom  he  claimeth  a contribu- 
tion of  4^^  p ann’  towards  the  painB*  of  five^  hundred 
markes  (which  be  his  whole  micis)  to  be  paid  in  five 
veares.  This  cause  was  handled  in  the  Chan:  courts 
before  the  M’^  of  the  Boles  Justice  Warberton  and  Doi" 
Hunte  15  No.  1605  and  two  former  decrees  were  shewed 
in  the  Corte  by  the  Lo:  of  Pembr:  counsell. 

[The  two  last  entries  are  in  the  first  hand.] 

Trin.  4,  1606,  Julij  3. 

Ignorantia  Judieis, : miseria  inocentis, 

Mitius  misseranti:  melius  paretur. 

The  Ld  Cooke,  L^  Cheef  Justice  assisting  in  Chancery. 

2^  July,  Lod  Cooke  being  Attor, 

Informing  against  the  L^  of  North  . . . the  starr 

Chamber  2 July,  1606.  He  sayed  suspiciones  leves, 
might  cause  examination,  probabiles,  incarceration,  and 
violentee  et  vehementes  condemnation. 

Michis,  5 Jacobi,  1607. 

Octobr  7.  The  L^  Chancellour  sayed  to  one  that  was 
veary  earnest  in  his  owne  cawse,  I thought  yowe  had  a 
gaule  in  yowre  mynde  because  yowe  kicke  before  they 
com  me  at  yowe. 

None.  19. 

M’'s  Babington,  M'*  Ashe,  and  with  them  3 or  more 
gentlewomen  being  in  the  Coort ; my  L'l  Chancel,  sayd 
what  make  all  shees. . . more  fitt  to  be  at  a stag  play  heere 
is  a Gynoseum  : then  came  ould  mother  Stephens  with  her 
cloake'aiid  mufled  ; over  the  coort  to  them.  What  can  we 
best  lerne  fay  . . heer. 

Trinity  Terme,  6,  1608.  Primus  dies  Termini. 

May  "27.  The  L'^  Chancellor  sayed  : dislyking  the 
clergys  leases  making  and  to  ther  children  and  of  di- 
minishing the  reuenues  of  the  churches  : this  is  ablative 
diuinity,  for  here  is  taking  away  of  ther  livinges  but  in 
former  tymes  when  theire  endownnents  w^eare  to  the 
church  : that  tyme  ther  divinity  was  in  the  dative  case. 

[The  last  entry.  ] 

On  a blank  page  : 

Marj’  acusinge  Kobb  wrongfullye  for  the  wxh  Robert 
prayethe  for  hire  after  this  man’.,  and  wishethe  him  self 
noe  better  end  yf  ever  adid  deserve  yt. 

I ffervently  beseeche 

the  thundring  God  of  might 


that  all  the  plague  of  heven  & erthe 
vppon  the^wrettche  maye  light 
that  fury  frette  her  gall 
her  payne  maye  never  ceasse 
norr  fynd  noe"frend  in  her  distresse 
that  may  her  woe  releassc.” 

G.  A.  Carthew. 


CHARBON  DE  TERRE : A LIEGE  LEGEND. 

In  the  year  1198  a poor  blacksmith  in  the  city 
of  Liege  was  toiling  in  an  obscure  street  where 
his  wretched  little  forge  was  established.  He 
was  working  away  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  his 
face  was  bedewed  with  perspiration. 

A stranger  who  was  passing  down  the  street, 
observing  the  earnest  manner  with  which  the  hardy 
smith  was  labouring,  stopped  to  look  at  him. 

This  stranger  was  a very  venerable  old  man, 
with  hair  and  beard  as  white  as  snow ; and  he 
was  arrayed  in  garments  that  were  the  same 
colour  as  his  beard  and  hair.  (^Cunitie  6t  hcirhu 
venerandus,  alba  veste  mdutiis^  Gilles  d’Orval,  t.  ii.. 
191.) 

That  is  a wearisome  trade  you  have  devoted^i 
yourself  to,”  said  the  stranger.  Are  you  con- 
tent with  the  profits  it  yields  you  ? ” 

“ What  profits  do  you  think  I can  derive  from 
it?”  said  the  blacksmith,  as  he  wiped  his  fore- 
head. “ Nearly  everything  I gain  by  my  labour 
1 am  obliged  to  expend  in  buying  this  miserable 
cliarhon,  which  costs  me  so  dear.” 

Aye,  aye ! ” said  the  stranger,  I see  that  the 
charhon  you  use  is  made  of  wood,  and  that  it 
must  cost  a good  deal  by  the  time  it  is  conveyed- 
to  you  from  the  adjoining  forests.” 

‘^1  assure  you,”  observed  the  blacksmith,  ^Ghati 
the  utmost  I can  posvsibly  gain  is  barely  sufficient 
to  buy  food  for  mvself  and  my  family.” 

‘^But,”  replied  the  old  man,  “if  you  could  have 
a species  of  charhon  which  would  cost  you  nothing 
more  than  the  trouble  of  digging  a little  depth  ^ 
into  the  earth  for  it,  where  it  lies  hidden,  and* 
when  you  could  have  as  much  of  it  as  you  wished 
for,  would  you  be  very  happy  ? ” 

“ Would  I be  very  happy  ? Ah  ! ” sighed  the  - 
blacksmith,  as  he  gazed  at  the  stranger,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  a guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
words  addressed  to  him. 

“ Well,  then,”  continued  the  venerable  stranger, - 
“ listen  now  attentively  to  what  I am  saying.  You 
know  the  Mont-des- Moines  that  lies  close  by  this  ^ 
place,  as  you  must  have  often  passed  by  it.  Havs'" 
you  never  remarked,  if  you  did  so,  a sort  of  blacks 
earth  that  is  in  some  places  mixed  up  with  the’ 
ordinary  soil?  Go  there  j take  that  black  earth, 
put  it  in  the  fire,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  never  again  have  to  buy  an  ounce  of  charhon 
of  wood.” 

The  blacksmith  stared  with  amazenrent,  and  at 
I first  thought  the  old  stranger  was  trifling  with 
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him;  hut  that  thought  vanished  as  he  looked  at  the 
kindly  face  of  the  good  old  man^  bidding  him 
good  bye  ” as  he  disappeared.  The  smith’s  con- 
fidence returned ; he  put  on  his  coat  at  once  (for 
the  honest  men  of  Liege  never  take  long  to  de- 
liberate on  anything),  and  the  same  instant  he 
ran  off  to  the  Mont-des-Moines.  Upon' examining 
the  soil,  he  there  perceived  what  he  had  before 
never  paid  any  attention  to,  that  there  were 
tracks,  and  what  appeared  to  be  veins  of  earth 
that  was  black  and  friable.  He  filled  his  apron 
with  this  earth,  and  returned  home  satisfied.  His 
confidence  in  the  words  of  the  venerable  stranger 
was  fully  realised;  for  scarcely  had  he  cast  a 
handful  of  his  black  earth  into  the  brasier  than 
it  began  to  burn  up  and  sparkle  brilliantly. 

He  had  made  a grand  discovery ! He  had  found 
out  coal !'  He  had  hit  upon  the  charhon  de  terrel  I 

Transported  with  delight,  he  ran  to  tell  his 
neighbours  of  what  had  occurred  to  him.  The 
neighbours  in  their  turn,  being  fully  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  discovery,  repaired  to  Mont-des- 
Moines — which  they  also  called  Mont- Public ^ 
because  it  had  been  waste  common-land,  and  every 
one  that  liked  had  a right  to  repair  to  it — and 
there,  with  the  black  earth,  they  perceived  stones 
of  the  same  colour,  which  were  found  to  make 
excellent  fuel. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  what  a reputation  the 
discovery  of  this  valuable  mine  won  for  the  poor 
blacksmith  in  his  natal  city.  His  name  was 
Hoidloz,  and  from  his  name  was  afterwards  called 
that  species  of  coal  that  is  known  as  lumiUe  (pit- 
coal). 

The  extraction  of  pit-coal  (houiUe)  became,  in 
course  of  time,  the  source  of  great  riches  to  Liege ; 
but  then  as  to  the  good  old  man  who  had  re- 
vealed the  source  of  these  riches,  Houlioz  and 
his  companions  in  vain  sought  after  him  from  a 
desire  to  testify  their  gratitude  ; but  no  one  was 
ever  able  to  gain  any  intelligence  respecting 
him. 

YvTio  then  was  this  old  man  ? From  whence 
came  he  ? How  was  he  master  of  a secret  which 
was  concealed  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country? 
‘^We  have  ” (saysM.  E.De  Conde,  in  h.i& Monnmens 
et  Souvenirs  de  la  ville  de  Liege,  c.  iv.,  from  which 
this  legend  is  translated)  ‘‘on  this  subject  con- 
sulted ancient  authors.  The  oldest  work  refer- 
ring to  it  is  an  antiq^ue  manuscript,  very  sadly 
deteriorated.  This  manuscript,  having  recounted 
in  detail  the  preceding  history,  adds : “ That  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  mysterious  per- 
sonage introduced  into  it,  and  that,  beyond  the 
slightest  question,  he  was  an  ang  . . .”  The  last 
letters  have  been  obliterated  by  envious  time. 
Could  the  manuscript  have  intended  to  affirm 
that  the  author  of  the  discovery  was  an  rm^el 
(angelus')  ? or,  might  it  not  have  been  au  Angli- 
can — an  Englishman  (Anglus)  ? for  the  use  of 


coal  {charhon  de  terre)  was  well  known  in  the 
tw^elfth  century  in  England. 

W.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France. 


DB.  AEBUTHNOT. 

That  this  celebrated  wit  and  eminent  phy- 
sician, upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  equally 
clever  and  skilful  Ur.  Pitcairn  had  fallen,  was  a 
cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Arbuthnot,  is,  we 
believe,  undoubted,  although  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  putting  together  the  necessary  links  of 
his  pedigree.  His  father  was  the  episcopal  clergy- 
man of  Arbuthnot,  where  his  son  is  asserted  to 
have  been  born  shortly  after  the  Restoration. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
there  is  a MS.  which  is  thus  titled:  “ A Con- 
tinuation of  the  Genealogie  of  the  noble  Family 
of  Arbuthnot,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  some- 
time Minister  at  the  Kirk  of  Arbuthnott.”  This 
person  was  the  father  of  Ur.  John  Arbuthnot, 
who,  not  choosing  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem of  worship,  preferred  relinquishing  his  church 
and  retiring  to  an  estate,  represented  by  Cham- 
bers * to  have  been  but  a “ small  ” one,  which 
he  had  inherited,  and  where,  it  may  be  reasonabl}’' 
assumed,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

This  Continuation  was  intended  to  form  the 
concluding  portion  of  an  account  of  the  Arbuth- 
not family  which  had  never  been  printed,  but 
which  may  be  amongst  the  muniments  of  the 
Yiscount  of  Arbuthnot.  Its  existence  was  un- 
known to  Dr.  Irving,  who  has  given  a sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  alleged  writer  in  his  Lives  of 
Scotish  Poets,  and  to  Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  whose 
brief  notice  of  Principal  Arbuthnot,  the  author,  is 
derived  from  Irving  and  M‘Crie. 

On  the  back  of  the  title  of  the  Continuation  is 
the  following  memorandum : — 

“ For  connecting  Principal  Arbuthnott’s  latin  Gene- 
alogy with  the  following  continuation,  ’tis  to  be  noticed 
that  James,  who  succeeded  Robert  the  second,  married  Jean 
Stuart,  Athole’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  His  eldest  son  was  Robert  the  third  ; the 
second,  called  David,  Parson  of  Mammure,  was  killed  at 
Pinkie.  His  daughter’s  name  was  Issobel,  who  was  mar- 
ried first  to  Ochterlony  of  Kelly,  and  afterwards  to 
Mearl  of  Panmure.  This  James  got  the  holding  of  ward, 
changed  to  blench.  He  was  removed  by  immature  death, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  the  year  1521,  and  to  him 
succeeded  Robert  his  son,  the  third  of  that  name,  so 
called  after  his  grandfather.” 

Copies  of  tbis  Latin  genealogy  may  exist  in 
some  public  or  private  library ; but  none  have 
hitherto  been  found,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  author  was  a man  of  admitted 
ability,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  Latin,  both  of 
prose  and  verse.  He  died  “ at  Aberdeen  on  the 

* Lives  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,  p.  G8. 
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tentli  of  October,  1583,  before  be  bad  completed 
tbe  age  of  forty-five.”  A favourable  picture  of 
bim  is  given  by  Arcbbisbop  Spottiswood,  wbo 
remarks : — 

“ He  was  greatlj’  loved  of  all  men,  hated  of  none,  and 
in  such  account  for  his  moderation  with  the  chief  men 
of  these  parts,  that  without  his  advice  they  could  do 
nothing;  which  put  him  in  a great  fashrie  whereof  he  did 
oft  complain.  Pleasant  and  jocund  in  conversation,  and 
in  all  science  expert,  a good  poet,  mathematician,  philo- 
sopher, theologian,  lawyer,  and  in  medicine  skilful ; so 
as  on  ever}’’  subject  he  could  promptly  discourse,  and  to 
good  purpose.” 

It  is  believed  tliat  tbe  Principal  was  tbe  grand- 
father of  Alexander,  the  clergyman  of  Arbutbnot, 
and  thus  great-grandfatber  of  tbe  friend  of  Swift 
and  Pope.  Tbe  conjecture  may  be  erroneous,  but 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  it  either  proved^ 
or  refuted.  J • M. 


An  inedited  Elegy  by  Oliyee  Goldsmith.' 
Straggling  the  other  day  through  a quantity  of 
old  papers,  I lighted  on  poor  Goldy’s  panegyric  of 
bis  w'arm-bearted  patron,  tbe  amiable  and  intel- 
ligent Quaker,  Joseph  Fenn  Sleigh  (Foote’s 
Doctor  Sligo”),  tbe  schoolfellow  of  Burke  at 
Ballitore,  tbe  first  friend  of  Barry  tbe  painter,  wbo 
died  prematurely  in  1771,  an  eminent  physician 
at  Cork.”  (Prior’s  Life  of  GoldsfnitJi,  i.  148-9.) 

Tbe  doctor,  wbo  was  of  Derbyshire  descent,  died 
on  Thursday,  May  10,  1770,  aged  thirty-seven  (a 
life  bow  short  for  bis  sorrowing  friends  !),  leaving 
behind  him  an  idiotic  sister  and  a large  fortune — 
tbe  latter  (as  too  many'know  to  their  bitter  cost)  a 
never-ending  subject  of  litigation;  but  to  which, 
if  every  one  bad  bis  due,  we  believe  a certain 
learned  serjeant  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a prior 
claim : — 

“ It  were  in  vain  to  expatiate  on  virtues  universalh^ 
known,  or  emblazon  that  merit  which  every  heart  con- 
fesses; were  even  Fancy  to  be  indulged,  it  could  not 
exaggerate  the  reality;  but  Fancj^  can  here  find  no 
breast  sufficiently  vacant  for  its  admission — on  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him  ; on  the  wretch  whom  he  relieved — 
of  the  Parent  whom  he  solaced;  of  the  Friend  whom  he 
delighted : — 

“Undoubted  grief!  no  grief  excessive  call. 

Nor  stop  the  tears  which  now  in  torrents  fall. 

Dear  Sleigh’s  no  more  ! the  man  whom  all  admired, 
The  man  whose  breast  each  social  virtue  fired. 

Is  now  no  more ! In  Death’s  cold  sleep  he  lies  ; 

A cause  sufficient  for  our  friendfv  sighs. 

Could  Learning,  Goodness,  Charity  insure, 

Could  Worth  and  Genius,  Wit  and  Truth  secure 
Our  darling  Sleigh — then  Love  sincere  might  save 
The  best  of  men  from  an  untimely  grave ! 

Cease  my  sad  heart,  nor  injure  by  your  lays 
The  worlhy  man  you  faintly  strive  to  praise  ! 

View  ever}"  face— behold  the  rich  and  poor — 

V7ith  downcast  eyes  regret  that  Sleigh’s  no  more  ! 

“ Oliver  Goldsmith, 

“Roscommon,  Ireland.” 

Mookland  Lad. 


Disceepancies  in  Dates. — Amongst  ancient 
charters  and  indentures  such  errors  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  might  lead  an  inexperi- 
enced arcbteologist  to  pronounce  tbe  documents 
in  which  they  occur  spurious,  whereas  these  very 
errors  sometimes  afford  even  corroborative  evidence 
of  authenticity.  A note  on  this  subject  would, 
I believe,  be  valued  by  tbe  public.  Tbe  author 
of  a paper  on  Ancient  Sberrif  Seals,”  published 
a few  years  ago  in  tbe  Herald  and  Genealogist^  has 
bad  a very  extensive^^experience  in  this  branch  of 
archaeology,  and  might  be  induced  on  seeing  this 
reference  to  bis  qualifications  to  contribute  a 
reply.  There  are  probably  many  other  archaeolo- 
gists equally  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  (sup- 
ported by  evidence)  on  this  subject,  but  as  I do 
not  happen  to  know  them  as  thus  specially 
qualified,  I have  alluded  to  bim  whom  I do  know 
as  having  directed  bis  attention  to  tbe  question. 

S. 

The  late  Sie  Samuel  O’Malley,  Baet. — In 
a cutting  from  the  Mayo  Constitution  newspaper 
published  in  August,  1864, 1 find  it  stated  that 
this  gentleman,  wbo  died  on  tbe  17tb  of  that 
month,  bad  been  for  tbe  long  period  of  sixty-three 
years  a magistrate  and  grand  juror  of  the  co. 
Mayo,  and  that  during  tbe  whole  of  that  period 
no  act  of  bis  as  a magistrate  ever  met  tbe  censure 
of  tbe  superior  tribunals  or  tbe  government  of  the 
country.  This  is,  I think,  worth  putting  on 
record  in  tbe  pages  of  & Q.”  Y.  S.  M. 

Sheopshiee  Sayings. — An  old  lady,  wbo  was 
tbe  daughter  of  a Salopian  farmer,  and  wbo  died 
not  long  since  at  tbe  age  of  seventy-eight,  was 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  tbe  following  sayings, 
which  bad  been  current  in  her  early  days  in  her 
native  county.  Some  of  them  are  curious,  and 
may  be  found  interesting : — 

Choke  chicken,  more  batching.”  A variation 
of  tbe  proverb,  that  As  good  fish  remain  in  tbe 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.” 

Noble  as  tbe  race  of  Slienkin  and  line  of 
Harry  Tudor.” 

He  smiles  like  a basket  of  chips  ” ; i.  e.  of 
habit  and  unconsciousljL 

Useful  as  a shin  of  beef,  which  has  a big  bone 
for  tbe  big  dog,  a little  bone  for  tbe  little  dog, 
and  a sinew  for  tbe  cat,” 

“It’s  all  on  one  side  like  Bridgnorth  election.” 

“ Ahem  ! as  Dick  Smith  said  when  be  swal- 
lowed tbe  dishclout,”  signifying  that  troubles 
should  be  borne  with  fortitude. 

“All  friends  round  tbe  wrekin.” 

Wm.  Undeehill. 

^ElKm<s  BA5IAIKH'. — On  the  fly-leaf  of  a well- 
bound  and  ill-thumbed  copy  in  my  possession  of 
the  third  edition  of  A Vindication  of  K.  Charles 
the  Martyr  (London : printed  for  R.  MTlkin,  at  tbe 
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King’s  Head  in  St.  Paul’s  Cliiircli  Yard,  1711),  “ 

proving  that  His  Majesty  was  the  author  of  this 
fiercely-contested  work,  are  these  MS.  notes, 
with  the  autographs  of  their  respective  attes- 


Ta  justice,  o Seigneur,  est  comme  la  tortue, 
Lente,  mais  shre  d’arriver. 

La  mieiine  a pris  son  temps ; ma  rancune  tetue 
Mit  cinquante  ans  a la  couver. 


tors : — 

“ Winchilsea,  Aug.  y®  12,  1722. 

I doe  affirm  that  in  the  year  1688,  Mi's  Mompesson 
(wife  to  Thomas  Mompesson,  Esq.  of  Bruham,  in  Somer- 
setshire, a worthy  and  a very  good  Woman)  told  me  and 
my  Wife  that  Archbishop  Juxton  {sic)  assur’d  her  that 
to  his  certain  knowledge  the’^KIKflN  BA2IAIKH'  was  all 
compos’d  and  written  by  King  Charles  y®  first. 

“Although  in  the  following  Book  the  King’s  Book  is 
thoroughly  Vindicated,  and  proved  to  be  of  his  Majesties 
Composing,  I was  willing  to  add  this  Circumstance  from 
M^'s  Mompesson,  with  whom  and  her  Husband  my  Wife 
.^nd  I at  that  time  sojourn'd.  “ Winchilsea. 

The  Author  of  the  following  Tracts  was  the  E*  Kev- 
^erend  M^  WagstafFe,  who  was  consecrated  a Bishop  by 
'the  Rt.  Reverend  the  Deprived  Bps.  of  Norwich,  Ely  & 
Peterburgh,  & the  R*  Rev’d  George  Hickes,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Thetford.  The  Rt.  Honorable  Henry  Earl  of 
Clarendon  being  a Witness  thereto. 

“J.  Creyk, 

“ Chaplain  to  L'l  Winchelsea.” 

John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 

Aveeage  oe  Human  Life. — I am  rector  of  a 
’;country  parish,  the  population  of  which,  at  the 
last  census,  was  404,  the  males  and  females  being 
exactly  equal  in  number.  In  the  ten  succeeding 
■years  there  have  been  sixty-eight  deaths,  of  which 
'thirty-six  have  been  those  of  females.  The 
general  average  of  age  has  been  forty- nine  years; 
-the  average  of  males  a fraction  over  forty-nine 
years;  that  of  the  females,  therefore,  a fraction 
under  that  age.  Ten  of  the  entire  number  have 
lived  to  over  eighty  years,  of  whom  eight  were 
females,  one  of  these  latter  being  ninety-two 
when  she  died.  I do  not  know  how  these  num- 
bers will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  other 
parishes,  but  one  thing  strikes  me  in  looking  them 
over — while  the  average  length  of  life  is  a little 
in  favour  of  the  males,  the  females  show  a larger 
number  attaining  to  extreme  old  age. 

W.  M.  H.  C. 

Feench  Wae  Songs. — In  The  Standard  of 
Dec.  26  is  The  Christmas  of  a German  Soldier.” 
Fritz,  in  a letter  to  Gretchen,^  describes  “ the 
situation  ” and  his  hopes,  and  gives  snatches  of  a 
song  which  he  hears  the  French  singing  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Marne 

“ These  words  they  put  into  King  William’s  mouth - 

‘ Qui  soutiendra  le  choc  des  miens  ? De  vos  valises 
Qui  sondera  la  profondeur  ? 

Yon  Tann,  heros  pillard,  Verder,  bruleur  d’eglises, 

Et  Trescon,  gendarme  frondeur. 


“Oui,  depuis  lena,  je  n’ai  pu  sans  souffrance 
Digerer  le  rire  latin. 

Digerer  est  le  mot ; s’ils  sont  tout  coeur  en  France, 
Chez  nous  on  est  tout  intestin. 

“ Bismarck  a des  conseils  loyaux  sur  toutes  choses ; 

II  me  souffla  I’avis  divin 

D’envoyer  mes  enfants,  chiens  couchants,  doux  et  roses, 
Mendier  au  pays  du  vin. 

“ Comment  se  de'fier  de  ces  souples  carrures  ? 

Tout  foyer  leur  fut  indulgent, 

Mes  cherub  ins  ont  pris  I’empreinte  des  serrures  ! 

'A  moi  la  cave,  h moi  I’argent.” 

I cannot  learn  more  about  the  song,  but  I think 
if  the  whole  can  be  found  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of 
preservation  in  N.  & Q.”  as  any  war  song  yet 
inserted.  H.  B.  0. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. — The  following,  from 
the  Daily  Neios  of  Dec.  27, 1870,  is  worth  putting 
on  record  in  “ N,  & Q.” : — 

“ Bardonhche,  Dec.  25,  4.15  p.m. 

“The  last  diaphragm  has  just  been  bored^  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  amid  repeated 
shouts  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  ‘ Long  live  Italy  ! 

“ The  greatest  engineering  work  of  the  great  century 
of  engineering  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  The  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  is  perhaps  a more  wonderful  triumph  of 
genius  and  perseverance  than  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  or 
the  Suez  Canal.  Its  length  is  seven  miles  and  three- 
fifths,  it  is  twentv-six  feet  and  a quarter  in  width,  and  nine- 
teen feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  will  carry  a double 
line  of  rails  from  France,  under  the  Alps,  to  Italy.  Ihe 
tunnel,  which  is  of  course  unfinished  as  yet,  has  been  cut 
b3''  atmospheric  machinery  through  the  solid  rock,  schist, 
limestone,  and  quartz,  the  air  which  moved  the  chisels 
escaping  from  its  compression  to  supply  the  lungs  ot  the 
workmen.  The  work  has  been  fifteen  years  in  progress, 
without  reckoning  the  time  spent  in  preliminary 
tigations  ; it  has  been  carried  on  continuously  from  1861 
till  now.  The  railway  up  the  Sion  valley  will  now, 
before  long,  carry  its  passengers  straight  through  from 
Fourneaux  to  Bardonbche,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  go 
from  Paris  to  Milan  without  climbing  an  Alpine  pass,  or 
even  changing  the  railway  carriage.  So  far  as  railway 
transit  is  concerned,  there  are  therefore  no  more  Alps. 
The  great  mountain  chain  has  been  finally  removed. 
This  immense  work  has  been  carried  out  under  vast  difli- 
culties.  There  could  be  no  shafts  as  in  the  short  tunnels 
which  pierce  our  little  English  hills,  and  all  the  debris 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  entrance.  It  was  begun  at 
both  ends,  and  the  workmen  who  thus  started  seven 
miles  apart,  with  a mountain  chain  between  them,  have 
met  as  accurately  as  though  there  had  been  but  a hill  to 
pierce.  As  a triumph  of  engineering  skill,  we  must 
mark  this  work  as  one  of  the  new  wonders  of  the  woila. 

Philip  S.  King, 


Ces  Francs,  fils  de  Baal,  n’ont-ils  pas  I’impudence 
De  combattre  en  pleine  clarte 
Nous,  Seigneur,  que  tu  fis  serpents  par  la  prudence 
Et  loups  par  la  ferocite  ? 
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Allusion  wanted  : Henry  VAuaHAN. 

If  sudden  storms  the  day  invade, 

They  flock  about  him  to  the  shade : 

Where  wisely  they  expect  the  end, 

Giving  the  tempest  time  to  spend ; 

And  hard  by  shelters  on  some  bough, 

Hilarion’s  servant,  the.  sage  crowT 

Who  is  Hilarion  ? And  how  is  the  crow  called 
his  servant  ? Hrosart. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

American  National  Song.’^ — Can  I obtain 
through  N.  & Q.,”  or  hy  the  medium  of  your 
correspondents  in  America,  information  respecting 
a national  song”  which  came  out  shortly  after 
the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
America  in  the  year  1812  ? v • 

I can  only  remember  the  first  stanza,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

“ Columbia’s  shores  are  wide  and  wild, 

Columbia’s  hills  are  high  ; ^ 

And  rudelj^  planted  side  by  side. 

Her  forests  meet  the  eye. 

But  lowly  must  those  shores  be  made, 

And  loV  Columbia’s  hills  ; 

And  low  her  ancient  forests  laid, 

E’er  freedom  quits  her  fields.^ 

For  in  this  land  so  rude  and  wild 
She  plaved  her  gambols  when  a child.” 

Anna  Harrison. 


eight  varieties  of  it,  repeated  on  each  sheet,  with  a 
ninth  variety  occasionally  used.  On  two  of  them, 
at  the  bottom,  occur  the  letters  me,  the  letter  E 
being  formed  on  the  last  limb  of  the  letter  M. 
Some  of  the  subjects  are  drawn  in  a masterly 
manner;  others  are  rather  poor.  I shall  be  glad 
of  a reference  to  a perfect  copy  for  a ^further 
knowledge  of  the  few  leaves  in  my  possession. 


John  Bovey.  — I shall  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  concerning  the  ancestry,  mar- 
riage, &c.  of  John  Bovey,  whose  daughter  Mary 
married  Francis  Courtenay  (who  obit  1699,  v.p. 
Sir  AVilliam  Courtenay  of  Powderham),  ancestor 
of  the  present  Lord  Devon, 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 


Cathedral  Bells. — What  are  the  weights  of 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne,  the  great 
bell  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and  the  great  bell 
of  St.  Paul’s  of  London  ? and  are  there  any  others 
exceeding  the  weight  of  the  largest  of  these 
three? 

[The  great  bell  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne  weighs  eight 
tons,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Beckett  Denison.  The  great 
bell  of  Moscow  contains  10,000  poods,  equal  to  400,000 
Kussian  pounds,  or  to  360,000  English  pounds.  (Dr. 
Lyall,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  4^^  S.  i.  540.)  The  present  great 
bell  of  St.  Paul’s  weighs  about  five  tons.  (Mr.  Thomas 
Walesby  in  “ N.  & Q.”  4*^^  S.  v.  419.)] 


Beckenham. 

Arms  oe  Flemish  Families.— Larlace  would 
be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  list  of  names  and 
arms  of  Flemish  families  similar  to  our  Edmond- 
son; or  where  would  be  the  proper  place  to  in- 
(^uire  for  the  arms  of  a family  of  Flemish  origin. 

Baph  Audley  oe  Sandbach.  — I find  in  an 
old  memoranda  book  for  1864  — 

“To  Sandbach  (in  Cheshire),  where  I went  to  the 
church.  Some  years  ago  it  was  nearly  rebuilt,  and  con- 
sequently the  monuments  suffered  considerably.  1 went 
to  the  clerk’s  house,  where  he  showed  me  a brass  plate 
with  an  inscription  on  it  to  one  Raph  Audley;  this  Le 
said  he  took  out  of  the  church  at  the  lime  of  the  repairs, 
and  that  it  had  never  been  replaced  because  the  clergy- 
man thought  it  was  too  shabby  to  be  put  against  the 
wall ! ” 

Who  was  Baph  Audley  ? G.  W.  M. 

Bible  Illustrations.  — Having  a fragment 
consisting  of  thirty-five  leaves  of  a small  quarto 
work,  comprising  woodcut  illustrations  to  the  Old 
Testament,  I am  desirous  of  learning  the  date 
of  its  publication,  &c.  The  illustrations  (probably 
cut  in  the  sixteenth  century)  are  S-t  inches  by 
inches,  set  in  a framework  having  figures  at 
the  side  with  devices  and  such  like  at  top  and 
bottom.  Under  the  illustration  are  five  or  six 
lines  in  German  explanatory  of  the  subject,  while 
above  it  are  the  references  to  the  book  and  chap- 
ter. Probably  the  framework  may  have  served 
for  some  other  religious  publication ; there  are 


Cobblers’  Lamps  in  Italy.— In  many  of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  the  cobblers,  at 
nio-ht,  have  a glass  globe  filled  with  water,  fixed 
in'^a  wire  frame,  and  attached  to  their  lamps  or 
candles.  This  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  as 
a ground-glass  shade,  and  causes  a subdued  light 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  work.  I suspect  that  this 
simple  contrivance  is  very  ancient,  and  probably 
of  Boman  origin.  It  seems  confined  to  the  sons 
of  Crespino.”  Are  such  globes  alluded  to  by 
any  ancient  author  ? James  Henry  Dixon. 

Cookes  : Cookesey  ; Cooke. — Some  years  ago 
a friend  drew  my  attention  to  the  review  of  some 
book  in  which  the  author  seemed  to  show  that 
those  who  bore  the  above  names  were  of  the  same 
family.  This  I believe  to  be  the  case,  but  should 
like  to  see  the  book.  Can  any  read.er  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
do  me  the  favour  to  send  me  its^  title  ?^  The 
review  appeared  in  some  newspaper,  it  is  believed, 
within  the  last  ten  years.  H.  W.  Cookes. 

Astley  Rectory,  near  Stourport. 

Cornish  spoken  in  Devonshire.— Can  you 
tell  me  where  to  find  a statement  that  I have 
read  somewhere,  that  the  Cornish,  or  at  least  a 
British,  dialect  was  still  spoken  in  Devonshire 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  whether  there  is 
any  authority  for  it  ? There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  Asser’s  time  it  was  used  in  Somersetshire 
also;  for  he  gives  us  the  British  name  of  the 
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[4th  s.  Yii.  7^  Yl. 


forest  called  Selwood.  This  was  about  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century.  E,.  0.  A.  P. 

The  Deagoh. — What  is  the  earliest  delinea- 
tion of  the  dragon^  and  had  it  two  or  four  legs  ? 

M.  D. 

Eastseh  Stoey. — At  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Great  Expectations  allusion  is 
made  to  the  Eastern  story  of  a heavy  slab  that 
was  to  fall  on  a bed  of  state.  Where  is  the  story  ? 

Doh. 

SiK  Chaeles  Egeetoh,  Khight.  — Y/anted, 
information  on  this  ‘^knight”  (probably  a foreign 
honour),  vrlio  was  living  in  1651.  Henry  Vaughan, 
the  Silurist,  dedicated  two  volumes  to  him.  I 
have  searched  in  vain  in  many  quarters,  and 
others  for  me,  vrith  equal  unsuccess.  Required 
immediately,  and  therefore  answers  will  please  be 
addressed  to  Rev.  A.  B.  Geosaet,  St.  George’s, 
Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Equivalent  Eoeeign  Titles. — By  what  court 
can  foreign  titles  used  in  England  be  tested  ? So 
far  as  I can  understand,  an  English  armiger  ranks 
with  a foreign  noble,  while  English  peers  are  de 
facto  more  than  a match  for  mere  titular  princes, 
whose  claims  cannot  be  referred  to  a committee 
of  privileges,  and  who  are  therefore  only  to  be 
taken  for  what  they  may  be  worth  in  each  one’s 
opinion.  It  does  seem  wrong,  however,  that  tests 
applied  to  our  own  nobles  and  gentry  should  be 
waived  in  the  case  of  strangers.  At  this  rate 
many  noblemen  and  untitled  gentry  have  equal 
pretensions  to  royal  descent  from  Saxon  and  Yvhlsh 
kings  and  princes,  but  hov/  absurd  were  Lord 
Howden  to  style  himself  H.R.H.  Prince  Caradoc. 

T—n. 

^^Le  EaECEHE  DH  Jons  ET  EE  LA  HuiT.” — 
I have  a very  badly  printed  and  faulty  cop)^  of 
this  little  book.  Will  some  one  oblige  me  with 
the  words  given  below  ? The  lines  count  from 
the  top  of  the  page. 

Page  16.  Two  first  words  of  lines  4,  5,  14,  17, 18. 

Page  29.  The  whole  of  lines  23,  24. 

Page  47.  Tv/o  first  words  of  lines  21-24  inclusive. 

Page  70.  Two  last  words  of  lines  23,  24. 

Page  84.  The  whole  of  line  2. 

L.  X. 

Lettee  oe  Galileo. — In  a book,  called  The 
Erivate  Life  of  Galileo,  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1870,  the  author’s  name  not  attached, 
there  is  given  in  a note  (p.  74)  a very  remarkable 
letter  of  Galileo  to  Father  Benedetto  Castelli,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Pisa,  1613,  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  The  reference  not  being- 
given,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  if  they  could  give  me  the  authority,  and 
assure  me  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter. 


Heealdic.  — 1.  Supposing  a woman,  not  an 
heiress,  to  marry’-  and  to  become  a widow,  and  then 
to  marry  again,  what  arms  should  her  second 
husband  impale  ? Those  of  her  father,  or  those 
of  her  first  husband  ? 

2.  If  a man  who,  though  in  the  position  of  a 
gentleman,  is  not  legally  entitled  to  any  armorial 
bearings  should  marry  an  heiress,  can  the  issue  of 
this  marriage  bear  the  mother's  arms  in  any  way — 
i,  e.  simply,  or  with  some  difference  ? 

WL  M.  H,  C. 

Hsebeet  oe  Mhckeijss. — Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Herbert  of  Muckruss  married  on  Oct.  28,  1781, 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Viscount  Sackville. 
Bid  this  lady,  who  was  born  July  4,  1762,  pre- 
decease her  husband  ? What  are  the  dates  of 
their  respective  deaths  ? H.  0.  M. 

Robeet  Iaeck. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  whether  there  is  any  portrait  in  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Robert  Keck,  who  purchased  the 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  (afterwards  known  as  the 
Chandos  portrait)  of  Mrs.  Barry  the  actress  ? I 
believe  I have  a portrait  of  this  gentleman,  which 
came  from  Minchenden  House,  Southgate,  biit 
cannot  identify  it  for  certain  unless  by  comparison 
with  an  undisputed  picture  of  Mr.  Keck. 

E.  L.  Colvile. 

Leek-Wotton,  Warwick. 

Laiee. — Can  a portioner  " of  land  be  pro- 
perly styled  Laird,”  as  I see  Me.  Rogers,  in  his 
account  of  the  Roger  family,  portioners  of  Coupar 
Grange  (4^^  S.  vi.  482),  treats  the  designations  as 
synonymous  ? The  possession  of  an  entire  barony 
in  fee-simple  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary^  to 
constitute  a landed  proprietor  a laird.  If  every 

portioner,”  i.  e.  every  proprietor  of  one  or  more 
portions  of  a parish  or  barony,  be  a laird,  that  title 
has  lost  its  meaning — laird  or  lord  =:  baron,  one 
v/ho,  originally  at  least,  held  a barony ' directly 
from  the  crown.  C.  S._K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Peeigeee  oe  MoEtimee.  — Sir  Edmund  de 
Mortimer,  of  V/igmore,  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Builth,  1303,  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  "William  de  Fenolles,  and  a kinswoman 
of  Queen  Eleanor.  How  was  this  Margaret 
related  to  the  good  queen  ? "W.  M.  H.  C. 

Pools,  he  Mouths  oe  Streams. — The  creeks 
or  mouths  of  streams  opening  into  the  Mersey,  at 
least  as  high  as  the  tide  flows,  are  designated 

Pools,”  and  I shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
this  is  a local  peculiarity,  or  prevails  in  other 
rivers.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Mersey  we  have 
Wallasey  Pool,  Birket  or  Tramnere  Pool,  Brom- 
boro’  Pool,  Nether  and  Over  Pool,  Stanlaw  Pool, 
Boat-house  Pool  at  Runcorn,  and  Wilder’s  Pool 
near  Warrington.  Then  on  its  north  bank  we 
have  Pool  Mouth,  or  Fresh  Pool,  also  near  "War- 
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yino'fcon ; Lady  Pool  at  Hale,  Garston  Pool,  Ot- 
ter’s Pool,  and  lastly,  Liverpool.  M.  Jj. 

PEwIvatelt-printsi)  Books. — What^  is  ^tlie 
earliest  instance  of  a book  bearing  on  its  title- 
•page  that  it  is  ‘^privately  printed”  or  ‘Sprinted 
for  private  circulation  ” ? Am  I correct  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  example  of  such  an  an- 
nouncement previous  to  1750,  if  as  earlyY  ^ 

[The  earliest  privately-printed  hook  mentioned  by 
Martin  in  his  Bibliographical  Catalogue,  p.  3,  is  Be  Anti- 
quitate  Britannicce  Ecclesice  et  Bricilegns  Ecclesics  ^an- 
tuariensis,  cum  Archiepiscopis  ejusdem  70.  [Attributed 
to  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop pf  Canterbury.]  Excu- 
sum  Londini  in  seclibus  Johannis  Daii,  Lond.  1572,  fol. 
See  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  p.  177G  OshoxnC s HarJeian  Cata- 
logue, iii.  2 ; and  Jones’s  Popery  Tracts,  ii.  522,  Chetham 
Society.] 

The  Print  oe  Geido’s  Aurora.” — Can  any  ■ 
of  your  readers  inform  me  wlio  is  the  author  of 
the  lines  which  appear  at  the  bottom  ol  the  well- 
known  print  of  “ Guido’s  Aurora.”  I have  in- 
quired in  vain  of  anyone  whom  I know ; and  the 
subject  is  so  celebrated,  and  the  lines  themselves 
are  so  accurate^  descriptive  of  it,  and  so  poetical, 
that  I venture  to  think  that  an  answer  to  my 
query  in.ay  g’ratify  others  beside  myself.  It  is  a 
question  of  some  interest,  whether  the  lines  were 
written  for  the  picture,  or  the  picture  was  com- 
posed after  the  lines : — 

“ Quadrijugis  invectus  equis  Sol  aureus  exit, 

Cui  septem  variis  circumstant  vestibus  Horse  ; 

Lucifer  antevolat : rapidi  fage  lampada  soils, 

Aurora,  unibrarum  victris,  ne  victa  recedas.” 

I quote  the  lines  from  memory. 

"Sam.  Borinson. 

Tre  Pronunciation  oe  Greek  and  Latin. 
Will  some  of  the  ripe  scholars  who  write  in 
IL  & Q.”  settle  this  matter  for  us  ? 

O hiioes!  sound  rather  awful  5 and  must  we  really 
accept  Kikero?  Mr.  Blakiston  of  Rugby,  writing 
to  the  Globe,  asserts  that  the  Latin  u was  alwa5^s 
equivalent  to  our  iv,  or  00  ” ,*  so  that  vinimi  was 
pronounced  weenum,”  and  via  weea.”  Another 
correspondent  asks  how  we  would  pronounce 
^‘vivida  vis  aniini,”  or  the  following  well-known 
verse  : — 

“ Reu  patriie  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires.” 

Yivida  would  clearly  become  Oui  oui-da  ! ” A 
great  number  of  those  who  love  the  Latin  writers 
without  pretending  to  scholarship  would  be  thank- 
ful for  an  authoritative  guidance  in  this  matter. 

Makrocheir. 

Yon  Savigny’s  Treatise  on  Obligations.” 
Is  there  any  English  translation  of  this  work? 
Where  could  I find  an  analysis,  review,  or  notices 
srenerally  of  the  work  in  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish ? T.  A.  M. 

War  Medals. — The  late  Lord  ITotham  had  a 
war  medal  with  f(nir  clasps.  Could  anyone  have 


a medal  with  fourteen  clasps  ? Or  what  is  the 
greatest  number  of  clasps  that  anyone  could  be 
entitled  to  ? Don. 

WuLERUNA. — Who  was  Wulfruna?  Three  of 
jmur  correspondents  S.  vi.  636)  name  heipas 
the  sister  of  three  different  Saxon  kings,  and  give 
two  dates,  twenty-six  years  apart,  for  the  foun^da- 
tion  of  her  monastery.  Yv^ulfruna,  v[ife  of  Earl 
Aldhelm,  must  have  been  Edgar’s  sister,  if  her 
foundation  were  in  970  j for  had  she  been  the 
sister  of  Ethelred  IL,  her  age  in  that  year  would 
have  been  six  years  at  the  utmost.  She  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  daughter  of  Edmund  I.  and 
Elgiva,  and  the  sister  of  Edwy  and  Edgm.  The 
sister  of  Egbert  would  in  996  have  attenned  the 
venerable  age  of  200  years.  LIermentrude. 

Yorkshire  Prayer-book.— A friend  of  mine 
has  an  old  wnll,  in  which  occurs  the  passage  : — 

“I  leave  the  sum  of  sixpence  to , to  buy _a  York- 

shire Prayer-book,  therewith  to  quiet  his  conscience,  if 
indeed  hefiiave  any  conscience.” 

What  was  the  Yorkshire  Prayer-book?  In 
Lowndes’  Bihliograplier' s Manual  I find  : — ■ 

‘‘Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ShefSeld,  1765,  4to,  with 
an  Exposition,  being  a few  foot-notes  to  evade  the  law.” 

Is  this  the  Prayer-book  referred  to,  and  has  it 
any  further  peculiarities?  M.  D. 


THE  BLOCK  BOOKS. 

(P^S.  ii.  313,  361,  385,  421,  447.) 

This  interesting  subject  having  been  revived  in 
connection  wuth  my  name  in  the  Art  Journal  of 
November,  and  in  the  Builder  of  the  19th  ult.,  I 
venture  to  resume  it  after  a lapse  of  two  years, 
during  which  it  lias  been  impossible  I could 
attend  to  it  with  that  care  its  importance  demands 
If  however,  by  your  indulgence,  I am  now  per- 
mitted to  continue  it  in  *^N.  & Q.,”  I shall  be 
prepared  to  do  so  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  for 
a complete  elucidation  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  yet  remain  to  be  solved. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  features  connected 
with  the  ''  Llistory  of  Early  Printing  and  En- 
graving ” has  been  the  system  adopted  by  authors 
of  indulging  in  general  possibilities,”  and  after- 
wards dealing  with  them  as  admitted  truths.  ’ 
The  extent  to  v/hich  this  pernicious  practice  has 
been  carried  is  indeed  almost  inconceivable.  An 
instance  of  it  may  be  readily  found  in  Mr.  H. 
Noel  Humphrey’s  work  entitled  A History  of  the 
Art  of  Printing.  London,  1868 ; where,  in  pp. 
30,  31,  the  following  crov/d  of  imaginary  theories 

^Mt  is  highly  probable”  — ‘‘which  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to”— “It  is  more  than  pro- 
P,able”— “There  is  yet  some  reason  to  sup- 
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pose  ” — It  is  evident  from  ” — wHcli  had 
probably  for” — ‘‘which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  ” — “we  may  presume  ” — “ These  last  may 
however”  — “which  latter  were  possibly” — 
“ appears  highly  probable  ” — “ It  is  therefore 
possible  ” — “ may  have  been  brought  ” — “ The 
knowledge  may  have  spread” — “may  however 
have  been” — “may  have  been  turned” — “may 
possibly  have  never  been,”  &c.,  &c. 

As  the  result  of  these  “ possibilities,”  several 
startling  but  positive  statements  appear  in  the 
same  two  pages,  unqualified  by  doubt  of  any  kind, 
and  authoritatively  announced  as  facts  to  be  relied 
on,  and  to  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  reader. 
gr, : — 

“ Engraving  on  wood  had  however  been  used  in 
Europe,  in  a crude  form,  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Polos.” 

_ “ It  is  known  that  images  of  saints  were  produced  by 
similar  means  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.” 

“ The  art  of  printing  patterns  on  stuffs,  by  means  of 
engraved  tablets  of  wood  or  metal,  was  in  use  in  Europe 
in  the  twelfth  century.” 

These  declarations  only  equal  in  boldness  that 
of  Mons.  J.  Ph.  Beejeaxj  (in  “N.  & Q,,”  Oct.  31, 
1868,  p.  421),  who  therein  affirmed  that  “ thou- 
sands of  such  images  of  saints  [viz.,  like  the  “ St. 
Chridophef'  colledi  of  “1423”]  were  printed  heloxe 
the  invention  of  typography,  and  distributed  for 
cash  at  the  doors  of  the  convents  ” — an  assertion, 
I venture  to  state,  as  reckless  and  unfounded  as 
ever  escaped  the  pen  of  the  most  careless  writer. 

Being  an  utter  disbeliever  in  any  theories 
which  need  so  many  flights  of  fancy  to  maintain 
them,  I at  once  declare  my  preference  for  the 
region  of  “Fact,”  and  therefore  call  upon  Messrs. 
H.  Noel  Humphreys  and  J.  Ph.  Berjeau  for  the 
authorities  on  which  their  surmises  are  hazarded. 
If  they  are  forthcoming,  well  and  good ; their 
true  value  can  then  be  properly  estimated ; but, 
in  any  other  event,  the  interest  of  art  demands 
they  should  be  swept  away  as  mischievous  “ Will 
o’  the  Wisps”- — mere  decoys — to  mislead  the 
unwary.  Notwithstanding*  the  credit  deservedly 
attached  to  the  well-known  name  of  “ Weigel  of 
Beipsig,”  as  one  of  the  “ oracles  ” in  connection 
with  “ Early  Engraving  and  the  Block  Books,” 
I venture,  at  the  risk  of  being  roundly  abused  for 
my  temerity,  to  positively  deny  the  power  of 
Mr.  Weigel  to  produce  a single  engraving  of  the 
twelfth  century,  to  which  period  he  attributes  a 
portion  of  his  collection,  and  I invite  him  to  do 
so.  The  truth  is  (unpalatable  as  it  may  be)  that 
all  the  professors  of  xylographic  art  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  thoroughly  deceived  by 
the  so-called  “ St.  Christopher  of  1423,”  now  in 
Lord  Spencer’s  collection  j and,  misled  by  Hei- 
necksn’s  folly,  have  blindly  wandered  into  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulties  from  which  they  cannot 
now  escape.  From  Heinecken  (1771)  to  H.  Noel 


Humphreys  (1868),  “1423”  has  been  treated  by 
one  and  all  as  the  true  date  of  “ the  St. Christopher,” 
and  they  have  accordingly  eagerly  seized  upon 
and  adopted  it  as  their  sheet-anchor — the  foun- 
dation ^ stone  of  their  building  — the  compass 
by  which  all  their  theories  have  been  guided, 
and  their  “dreams”  attempted  to  be  justified: 
whereas  my  showing  in  September  1868  that 
the  date  “1423”  was  not  that  of  the  engraving^ 
but,  with  the  inscription,  had  direct  and  exclusive 
reference  to  the  Legend  of  St.  Christopher,” 
whose  jubilee  year  was  “1423”  (as  shown  by 
Me.  Thoms),  added  to  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  woodcut  was  j)rinted  with  printing  ink,  and 
produced  by  a printing  press  — altogether  ex- 
ploded the  deception,  and,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, utterly  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  all 
the  legion  of  unsound  speculative  theories  founded 
on  such  universal  belief  in  the  imaginary  date 
assigned  to  the  engraving.  It  is  wholly  useless 
for  any  one  of  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  to  now  attempt  to  deny  that  all  were 
thoroughly  misled  by  the  date  on  the  “ St. 
Christopher  ” j and  such  being  the  case,  I find  in 
that  simple  but  important  foct  (as  well  as  in 
the  circumstance  that  every  ivriter  on  “ Early 
Engraving  and  the  Block  Books  ” has  altogether 
overlooked  the  labour  of  ten  of  the  most  active 
years  expended  on  wood  engraving  by  the  greatest 
master  in  that  branch  of  art  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury) a perfect  j ustification  for  my  altogether  re- 
jecting either  of  the  theories  heretofore  propounded 
on  the  subject  of  “ Early  Engraving  and  the  Block 
Books,”  which  are  repugnant  to  common  sense 
and  antagonistic  to  truth ; and  I claim  to  stand 
excused  if,  in  fighting  my  present  battle  single- 
handed,  I unhesitatingl}'-  declare  the  statement 
“ of  the  Block  Books  being  the  production  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ” as  thoroughly 
illusory  and  groundless  as  the  supposed  “ St. 
Christopher  of  1423,”  “ the  Brussels  Virgin  of 
1418,”  or  “ the  Paris  impostures  of  1406.” 

My  remark  applies  equally  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  conceited  Heinecken,  the  critical 
Ottley,  the  volatile  Dibdin,  the  plodding  Jackson, 
the  ponderous  Sotheby,  the  enthusiastic  Weigel, 
or  to  Messrs.  H.  Noel  Humphreys  and  J.  Ph. 
Berjeau,  all  of  whom  I maintain  to  be  utterly 
wrong  in  every  cardinal  point  of  their  theories, 
and  I challenge  literature  to  make  good,  by  satis- 
factory proof,  a single  one  among  them. 

This  broadcast  defiance  mevg  primd  facie  appear 
indiscreet,  if  not  unjustifiable;  but  the  propriety 
of  it  will,  if  my  challenge  be  accepted,  be  fully 
justified  l3y  the  elucidation  of  a state  of  things  at 
present  but  feebly  imagined  by  the  general  public, 
and  a death-blow  be  dealt  to  illusions  which  have 
hitherto  sufficed  to  blind  the  senses,  and  mislead 
the  intelligence  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
who  have  made  “ early  printing  and  engraving  ” 
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tlieir  peculiar  study.  False  dates” — ‘^wilful 
misstatements  inventions  ignorance  — 

and  tlie  wildest  fliglits  of  imagination,”  have, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  accepted  as  fact,  and 
boundless  mischief  has  consequently  arisen  there- 
from. Many  instances  of  this  being  so  might 
be  readily  adduced,  but  for  the  present  one  will 

suffice.  . I , T,  i 

What  document  connected  with  art  literature 
can  be  cited  to  compare  in  interest  to  the  Fnmily 
Diary  of  Albert  Durerf  the  details  of  which  are 
unreservedly  accepted  throughout  the  civilised 
world  with  perfect  good  faith,  as  being  the  simple 
and  truthful  relation  of  the  great  artist  himself; 
and  yet,  no  more  mendacious  relation  can  be  found 
than  that  very  Diary  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has 
been  permitted  to  reach  the  nineteenth  century. 
Author  after  author  has  so  interpolated  it— first  in 
one  language  and  then  in  another,  to  suit  his 
particular  views  and  strengthen  his  especial  argu- 
ments—that  its  truth,  as  a guide  to  Diirer’s  real 
position  in  life,  has  been  utterly  and  wilfully  per- 
verted and  lost  sight  of;  and  yet, to  this  moment, 
not  a soul  even  imagines  such  a possibility. 
Knowing  it  to  be  so  (and  being  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  for  publication  the  proof  of  what  I 
now  declare),  I may  well  claim  indulgence,  if, 
disregarding  all  that  has  been  written  or  ima- 
gined on  the  subject  of  the  Block  Books  and 
Early  Printing  and  Engraving,”  I prefer  to  con- 
sult direct  the  sources  whence  every  author  on 
the  subject  must,  or  at  all  events  ought  to,  have 
derived  his  information,  and  to  express  my  own 
belief  thereon,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  diame- 
trically opposed  in  almost  every  circumstance  and 
detail  to  any  and  every  thing  hitherto  submitted 
to  the  public. 

No  easier  task  can  possibly  be  desired  by  my 
opponents  (and  their  name  is  Legion  ”)  than  to 
answer  and  crush  my  objections,  if  they  have 
but  truth  on  their  side.  Let  them  furnish  the 
facts  upon  which  they  rely  to  justify  their  avowed 
conclusions,  and  I will  then  either  promptly  refute 
them,  or  very  thankfully  admit  my  defeat  and  their 
just  claim  to  a victory,  which  will  assuredly  secure 
them  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity. 

Henry  F.  Holt. 

King’s  Eoad,  Clapham  Park. 


PARODIES. 

(4'h  S.  vi.  476.) 

The  following  books  consist  of  parodies,  or 
imitations  of  modern  authors,  more  or  less  in  the 
style  of  those  in  the  Rejected  Addresses : — 

“ A Sequel  to  the  Rejected  Addres^ses ; or,  the  Theatrum 
Poetarum  Minorum.  By  another  Author.”  4th  ed.  with 
Additions,  small  8vo,  London,  1813,  pp.  100. 

“ Posthumous  Parodies  and  other  Pieces,  composed  by 
several  of  our  most  celebrated  Poets,  but  not  published 


in  any  former  edition  of  their  works.”  8vo,  London, 
1814,  pp.  102.  ^ ^ 

[Attributed  to  Horace  Twiss]. 

“ Parodies  on  Gay.  To  which  is  added  the  Battle  of 
the  Busts  : a Fable  attempted  in  the  Style  of  Hudibras.’^ 
Small  8vo,  London,  n.  d.,  pp.  52.  ^ ^ 

“ W arreniana  ; with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
By  the  Editor  of  a Quarterly  Review.”  Small  8vo,  Lou- 
don, 1824,  pp.  208. 

[A  series  of  clever  jeux  d' esprit  in  the  manner  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  written  by  William  Frederick  Dea- 
con, a friend  and  fellow-pupil  of  the  late  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd,  who  has  prefixed  a memoir  of  him  to  his  tale 
Annette,  3 vols.  8vo,  1852.  Mr.  Deacon  wrote  also  “ The 
Sorrows  of  a Bashful  Irishman  ” in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, and  a series  of  papers  entitled  “The  Picture  Gallery, 
m died  at  Islington  in  1845,  aged  forty-six.] 

“Rejected  Articles.”  8vo,  London  (Colburn),  1826, 
pp.  353. 

[These  clever  imitations  of  Elia,  Cobbett,  Ward,  Haz- 
litt,  Leigh  Hunt,  &c.,  are,  unlike  those  I have  already 
noted,  entirely  in  prose.] 

“ Scenes  from  the  Rejected  Comedies,  by  some  of  the 
Competitors  for  the  Prize  of  500Z.  offered  by  Mr.  B.  Web- 
ster,” &c.  8\m,  London  {Punch  Office),  1844,  pp.  48. 

“ The  Shilling  Book  of  Beauty.  Edited  and  illustrated 
by  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A.”  8vo,  London  (Blackwood), 

“ The  Puppet-Showman’s  Album.  With  Contributions 
by  the  most  eminent  Light  and  Heavy  Writers  of  the 
Dav.  Illustrated  bv  Gavarni.”  8vo,  London,  n.  d.,  pp.  52. 

‘‘Our  Miscellany  (which  ought  to  have  Come  out, 
but  Didn’t);  containing  Contributions  by  W.  Harassing 
Painsworth,  Professor  Strongfellow,  G.  P.  R.  Ja^bi^, 
&c.,  and  other  eminent  Authors.”  Edited  by  E.  H. 
Yates  and  R.  B.  Brough.”  Small  8vo,  London,  1856, 
pp.  189. 

In  addition  to  these  volumes,  which  contain 
parodies  of  various  authors,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  imitations  of  some  one  author 
or  book:—: 

“ Whitehall ; or,  the  Davs  of  George  IV.”  8vo,  Lon- 
don (W.  Marsh),  1827,  pp.  330. 

[This  extraordinarj"  and  now  scarce  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  late  W.  Maginn,  LL.D.  “ The  object,  ^ 
saj's  the  Quarterly  Review,  “ is  to  laugh  down  the  Bram- 
bletye  House  species  of  novel;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
are  "presented  with  such  an  historical  romance  as  an  au- 
thor of  Brambletye  House,  flourishing  in  Barbadoes  200 
or  2000  years  hence,  we  are  not  certain  which,  nor  is  the 
circumstance  of  material  moment,  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  compose  of  and  concerning  the  personages, 
manners,  and  events  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 

we  live The  book  is,  in  fact,  a series^  of  parodies 

upon  unfortunate  Mr.  Horace  Smith, — and  it  is  pajung 
the  author  no  compliment  to  say  that  his  mimicry  (with 
all  its  imperfections)  deserves  to  outlive  the  ponderous 
original.”  My  own  opinion  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  reviewer ; but  the  wqrkAs  a very  curious 
one,  and  merits  a place  among  clever  imitations. — See  the 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  Jan.  1844,  p.  86.] 

“Lcxiphanes,  a Dialogue  imitated  from  Lucian,  and 
suited  to  the  present  times.  Being  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  English  tongue  to  its  ancient  purity,”  &c.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1783. 

[A  well-known  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  Archibald  Campbell.] 
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“The  Whig’s  Supplication,  or  the  Scot’s  Hudibras.  A 
Mock  Poem.  In  Two  Parts.”  Bj  Samuel  Colvil.  12mo, 
St.  Andrews,  1796, 

“ The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle.  A Poem.  In  Five 

Cantos.  Supposed  to  be  written  by  W S , Esq.” 

Small  8vo,  London,  1814. 

[Variously  attributed  to  Washington  Irving  and  James 
Kirke  Paulding ; the  latter  attribution  probably  cor- 
rect]. 

“ Jokeby,  a Burlesque  on  Sokeby.  A Poem.  In  Six 
Cantos.  By  an  Amateur  of  Fashion.”  8vo,  London, 
1813. 

[By  T.  Tegg  or  John  Eoby.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  passivi.'] 

“ Fragments,  after  the  Manner  of  Sterne.”  By  Isaac 
Brandon.  12mo.  Printed  for  the  Author. 

This  Ifet  might  he  greatly  extended,  hut  -is 
already  sufficiently  long.  I must  not,  however, 
conclude  v»^ithout  reminding  'W.  Gr.  D of  a few 
clever  parodies  hurled  among  other  matter.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  : Pope’s  Imitations  of  English 
Poets”;  the  well-known  ^^Pipe  of  Tobacco:  in 
Imitation  of  Six  Several  Authors,”  hy  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne  (see  his  Poems  upon  Vai'ious 
Subjects,  8yo,  17G8,  or  the  Cmnbridf/eTart,]).  176)  ; 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,”  hy  James  Thomson, 

writ  in  the  manner  of  Spenser  ” ; the  imitations 
of  the  style  of  Milton,  hy  Thomas  Phillips ; those 
of  Milton  and  Spenser,  hy  T.  Warton;  and,  finally, 
the  /^Curious  Fragments  extracted  from  a Com- 
mon Place  Book,  wdiich  helonged  to  Bohert  Bur- 
ton, the  Famous  Author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  f by  Charles  Lamh ; cum  miiltis  aliis. 

"William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Though  this  class  of  composition  is  hy  no 
means  scarce,  very  few  collections  of  parodies  have 
at  any  time  appeared.  I may  mention  Thackeray’s 
series  of  Old  Friends  loitli  Neiu  Faces  as  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  parody,  though  they  perhaps 
fall  short  of  a collection.  Among  them  is  to  he 
found  a parody  on  ^AVapping  Old  Stairs,”  in 
which  the  usual  order  of  burlesque  is  inverted, 
the  ridiculous  being  raised  to  the  heroic  instead 
of  the  heroic  being  lowered  to  the  ridiculous.  I 
am  acquainted  with  no  more  pleasing  parody  than 
that  on  Southey’s  ballad  ^^You  are  old,  Father 
William,  the  young  man  cried,”  to  be  found  in 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland^  though  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  the  almost  classical 
parody  in  Ingoldshy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore.”  In  Hood’s  works  v/ill  he  found  some 
half-score  of  them,  mostly  on  songs  and  ballads 
popular  forty  years  ago,  and  consequently  not  very 
telling  on  the  present  generation.  We  met, 
’twas  in  a crowd,  and  I thought  he  had  done 
me,”  is  one  I can  at  present  call  to  mind.  Al- 
though the  number  of  parodies  of  reputation  is 
small,  few  works  escape  the  ordeal  of  burlesque. 
Coningshy  begat  Codlingshy,  and  Rokehy  begat 
Joheby,  The  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  are  made  the 


vehicle  of  parody  in  a manner  which  would 
scarcely  be  admired  by  that  divine.  Goethe’s 
Faust  has  quite  recently  passed  through  several 
dramatic  versions,  in  one  of  which,  There  was  a 
king  in  Thule,”  is  rendered  by  There  was  a 
man  in  Tooley  Street.”  I would  suggest  that  the 
Rejected  Addresses  are  travestied  imitations  rather 
than  parodies,  as  your  correspondent  has  described 
them.  Julian  Shaeman. 

30,  Eastbourne  Terrace,  W. 


THE  ^‘BLUE  LAWS”  OF  COVHECTICUT. 

S.  vi.  485.) 

Your  correspondent  Nepheite  gives  an  ex- 
tract relating  to  smoking  tobacco  from  the  Blue 
Laws,  or  the  Code  of  1650  of  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut.”  I should  feel  much  obliged 
if  he  could  give  some  information  as  to  the 
document  from  which  the  quotation  is  made, 
and  as  to  its  authenticity.  For  many  years  these 

Blue  Laws”  have  been  a byword  for  sarcasm 
and  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  stern  old  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  went  forth  to  people  the  wilder- 
ness, the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
the  other,  and  who  were  more  conversant  vfith 
the  code  of  Moses  than  with  the  practices  of  the 
beau  monde.  We  often  see  quotations  made,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  something  in  existence  purporting 
to  be  the  code  in  question,  but  that  there  is  any 
authentic  document  containing  the  absurdities  so 
frequently  ascribed  to  it  I cannot  admit  until  it 
is  demonstrated  by  satisfactory  evidence.  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  a literary  imposture,  to  be  classed 
with  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Ingulf. 

I have  met  v/ith  a passage  in  a work  recently 
published,*  which  confirms  this  view.  The  writer 
paid  a visit  to  Dr,  John  Todd,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Students  Manual — one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  clergymen  in  Hew  England. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  following  conversation 
took  place : — 

“ Speaking'  of  the  old  Puiitan  strictness,  and  of  the 
so-called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  the  Doctor  said : 
‘ I have  been  amused  to  see  that  some  of  your  writers 
imagine  that  there  really  such  laws  in  New  England. 
The  whole  thing  is  an  absurd  fiction,  got  up  by  an 
English  officer  vffio  lived  for  some  time  in  Connecticut; 
but  who  disliked  so  much  its  strict  Sabbath  observances 
that,  when  he  went  to  New  York,  he  drew  up  these  pre- 
tended laws  out  of  spite  and  passed  them  off  for  real 
enactments.  It  was  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  people 
soHgnorant  about  us  as  the  English  were  should  have 
been  hoaxed  into  the  belief  that  there  had  really  been 
laws  in  Connecticut  making  it  penal  for  a man  to  kiss 
his  wife  on  Sundays,  and  all  that  nonsense  ; but  to  find 
some  of  your  living  writers  still  falling  into  an  error  so 


* The  Americans  at  Home:  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of 
American  Men,  Manners,  and  Institutions.  By  David 
Macrae.  2 vols.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  & Douglas. 
1870. 
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preposterous,  is  very  melancholy.  What  would  you  think 
of  In  American  writing  about  England  arid  quotm^^^ 
‘Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk’  as  an  authentic  historical 

If  this  be  correct,  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connec- 
ticut” belong  to  the  same  category  as  Knicker- 
bocker’s mstory  of  Neiv  York.  I think  it  is  very 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  literary  and  histOTical 
truth,  that  this  point  should  be  cleared  up^.  lour 
correspondent  Nephuite  may  aid  in  the  inquiry, 
by  stating  from  what  source  he  derived  the  quo- 
tation he  has  given.  What  is  the  imprinh  and 
under  what  authority  is  it  publishea.^  i rom 
w-hat  archives  is  it  drawn?  What  is  its^daie, 
and  what  names  are  attached?  Where  is  tne 
original  document,  and  what  stamp  ot  authen- 
ticfty  does  it  bear?  Answers  to  these  queues 
would  aid  in  clearing  up  a mystery,  or  in  ex- 
posing a hoax  which  has  been  anytmng  but 

Lrmless.  . 

Sandyknowe,  W avertree,  near  Liverpool. 

ST.  AUGUSTIN’S  SEEMONS. 

(4*'^^  S.  vi.  502.) 

I am  not  aware  of  any  book  which  mentions 
the  churches  of  Carthage‘5  nor  have  the  churches 
in  which  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustin^  were 
preached  been  generally  given  in  any  edition  of 
his  works.  For  probably  the  greater  number  of 
the  localities  were  unknown,  though  several  places 
where  the  holy  Father  preached  are  specihed  in 
some  editions  of  his  works.  The  Collcctio  Selectci 
SS.  Ecdesice  Patrum  (Parisiis,  1836,  et  seqf  con- 
tains St.  Augustin’s  works  in  full,  and  in  this 
edition  many'  of  his  sermons  have  notices^ of 
the  places  vrhere  they  were  preached,  and  with 
some  the  dates  are  also  given.  Most  of  tnose 
enumerated  by  T.  P.  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing list  taken  from  the  above  edition.  ^ I give  its 
own  enumeration,  generally  a,ppending  the  old 
nimibering,  as  aliter  : — 

Serra.  XLIX.  al.  237  de  tempore,  in  Matt.  xx.  d_e  con- 
ductis  in  vinea.— Habitus  ad  meusara  * Cypriani  in 
die  Dom^. 

Serm.  LXXXVIII.  al.  18  de  vmh.  Domt  Preached  at 
Carthage  before  his  bishop  Aurelius. 

Serm.  XC.  al.  14  ex  editis  a Sirmondo  De  verbis  Evang. 
Matt.  xxii.  de  nuptiis  lilii  regis,^ 

Habitus  Carthagine  in  Eestituta. 

Serm.  CXI.  Preached  at  Carthage:  at  its  conclusion 
the  saint  gives  notice  that  the  next  day  will  be  the  anni- 
versary of  the  ordination  of  his  bishop — “ domni  senis 


* The  “ Mensa  Cj^priani  ” was  the  altar  dedicated  to 
God  in  honour  of  St.  Cyprian.  St.  Augustin  himself  thus 
explains  it : “ Denique,  sicut  nostis,  quicumque  Cartha- 
gin'cm  nostis,  in  eodem  loco  mensa  Deo  constructa  est ; 
et  tamen  mensa  dicitur  Cypriani,  non  quia  ibi  est  unquam 
Cyprianus  epulatus,  sed  quia  ibi  est  immolatus,  et  quia 
ipsa  immolatione  sua  paravit  hanc  mensain,  non  in  qua 
pascat  sive  pascatur,  sed  in  qua  sacrificium  Deo,  cui  et 
ipse  oblatus  est,  offeratur.”  — Nerm.  CCCX.  al.  113  In 
Natali  Cypriani  Martyris  II. 


Aurelii,”  and  that  the  bishop  desires  the  faithful  to  assem- 
ble that  day  at  the  Basilica  of  E austus.  _ 

Serm.  CXII.  De  verbis  Evangelii  Lucee  xix.,  Homo 
fecit  coenam  magnam,”  etc. 

Habitus  in  Basilica  Eestituta. 

Serm.  CXIY.  De  verb.  Ev.  Luc®  xvii.,  Si  peccavent 

in  te,”  etc.  . . , ., 

Habitus  ad  mensam  Cypriani,  priesente  comite 

Bonifacio. 

Serm.  CXXXI.  al.  2 de  verb.  Apost.  _ ^ , 

Habitus  ad  mensam  S^  Cypriani  ix.  Kal.  Uctoo. 
die  Dom'>'. 

Serm.  CL.  de  verbis  Act.Wpost.  xvii. 

Habitus  Carthagine.  

Serra.  CLII.  de  verbis  Apost.  Eom.  vii.  et  viu. 

Habitum  Carthagine  credimus. 

Serm.  CLIV.  de  verbis  Apost.  Eom.  vii._ 

Habitus  ad  mensam  S.  Mart.  Cypriani. 

Serm.  CLV.  al.  vi.  de  verbis  Apost.  Eom.  viii. 

Habitus  in  Basilica  SS.  Mart“.  Scillitanorum. 

Serra.  CLYI.  al.  xiii.  de  verbis  Apost.  Eom.  viii. 
Habitus  in  Basilica  Gratiaiii  die  iiatali  Mart“.  Boli- 
tanorum.  , ^ , 

Serm.  CLXIII.  al.  iii.  de  verb.  Apost.  Gal.  y 
Habitus  in  Basilica  Hononana  viii.  Kal.  Uctob. 

Serm.  CLXIY.  aZ.xxii.  de  verb.  Apost.  Gal.  vi.  Contra 
Donatistas,  paulo  post  habitam  Carthagine  codationem 

pronuntiatus.  ^ , 

Serm.  CLXY.  al.  vii.  de  verb.  Apost.  Ephcs.  111. 

Habitus  in  Basilica  Majorum.  ... 

Serra.  CLXIX.  al.  xv.  de  verb.  Apost.  Philip,  m. 

Habitus  ad  mensam  S^  Cypriani.  . 

Serm.  CLXXIY.  al.  viii.  de  verb.  Apost.  l _lim.  1. 

Habitus  in  Basilica  Celerime,  die  Dominica. 

Serm.  CCLY.  De  Alleluia.  At  some  other  place  than 
Hipno  perhaps  at  Carthage,  anno  418. 

Serm.  CCLYIII.  In  diebus  Paschalibus. 

In  Basilica  majore. 

Serm.  CCLX.  De  monitis  baptizatorum.. 

In  ecclesia  Leontiana. 

Serm.  CCLXI.  In  die  Ascensionis  Domg 
Habitus  Carthagine  in  Basilica  Fausti. 

Serm.  CCLXII.  In  die  Ascens. 

Habitus  in  Basilica  Leontiana.  .. 

Serm.  CCLXXYII.  In  festo  S^  Yincentii  M. 

In  Basilica  Eestituta.  . 

Serm.  CCXCIY.  al.  xiv.  innatali  martyris  Guddentis, 
5 Kal.  julii  (anno  413,  Fleury).  . 

Serra.  CCCY.  in  solemnitate  martyris  Laurentii  i V . 

Habitus  ad  mensam  S.  Cypriani.  ^ 

Serm.  CCCXYIII.  al.  25.  Habitus  in  ipso  die  deposi- 
tionis  reliquiarum  S.  Stephani  apud  Hipponera. 

Serm.  CCCLY.  al.  49  de  diversis,  at  Hippo. 

Serm.  CCCLVI.  al.  60 ■ - at  Hippo. 

Serm.  CCOLVII.  al.  85.  De  laade  paras,  ante  collat. 
cum  Donatistis,  , . •• 

Apud  Carthaginem  anno  411  circiter  15  Man. 

Serm.  CCCLYHI.  al.  36.  De  pace  et  charitate. 

Apud  Cartbag.  eodem  tempore. 

Serm.  CCCLIJL  De  lite  et  concordia  cum  Donatistis. 
Apud  Carthag.  Post  collat.  cum  eis. 

Sermones  ineditl. 

Serm.  XYIT.  In  solemnitate  Macchabseorura.  _ 

Habitus  Builra  Eegis,  rogatu  episcopi  ciyitatis. 

Serra.  XYIII.  In  natali  Quadrati  Martyris. 

Preached  not  at  Hippo,  but  some  place  unknown. 

Sermones  ex  Codice  Cassinensi.  ^ 

Serm  Y.  Ad  mensam  B.  Cypriani  M.  Sexto  idus  Sep- 
tembris’,  de  Apost.  ad  Galat. : f Fratres  si  occupatus 
fuerit  homo  in  aliquo  delicto,  etc.”  F C H 
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A Wii^TER  Saying  (4^**  S.  \i.  495.)  — Very 
similar  to  this  saying  in  Nottinghamshire  is  one 
which  I heard  the  other  day  from  a medical  man 
in  West  Kent:  If  before  Christmas  the  ice  will 
bear  a goose,  after  Christmas  it  will  not  bear  a 
duck.”  H.  P.  D. 

[As  a comment  on  the  above,  we  append  an  occasional 
note  from  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  December  23. — Ed.] 

Some  people  flatter  themselves  that  because  the  frost 
lias  set  in  this  j^ear  before  Christmas  Day,  we  shall  have 
a mild  winter  after  it ; but  this  theory  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  past  experience.  Some  of  our  most  severe 
frosts  have  begun  on  the  21st  of  December.  ‘ In  1565,’ 
says  Holinshed,  ‘ the  one-and-twentieth  day  of  December 
began  a frost  which  continued  so  extremely  that  on  New 
Year’s  Even  people  went  over  and  alongst  the  Thames  on 
the  ice  from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster.  Some 
played  at  football  so  boldly  as  if  it  had  been  on  drj’-  land^ 
Divers  of  the  coast  shot  daily  at  the  pricks  set  up  on  the 
Thames,  and  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  went  on 
the  Thames  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  street  of 
London.  On  the  31st  day  of  January,  at  night,  it  began 
to  thaw,  and  five  days  after  was  no  ice  to  be  seen  between 
London  Bridge  and  Lambeth,  which  sudden  thaw  caused 
great  floods  and  high  waters  that  bare  down  bridges  and 
houses  and  drowned  many  people  in  England,  especially 
in  Yorkshire.’  In  1683  a hard  frost  set  in  early  in  De- 
cember, and  lasted  till  the  7th  of  Eebruary,  On  this 
occasion,  the  Thames  being  frozen,  there  was  a street 
upon  it  from  the  Temple  to  Southwark,  lined  with  shops, 
and  hackney  coaches  plied  on  the  river.  In  1762  a hard 
frost  commenced  on  Christmas  Day  and  lasted  till  the 
29th  of  January,  and  carriages  were  again  seen  on  the 
Thames  ; and  in  the  same  year  the  Ehine  was  frozen  at 
Coblentz  for  nearly  four  weeks  from  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber. The  great  frost  of  the  present  century  was  the 
famous  one  of  1814,  which  lasted  several  weeks  and  put 
everybody  to  intense  inconvenience.  To  add  to  this  dis- 
comfort, London  was  wrapped  in  an  extraordinary  fog 
for  a week  in  the  earl}’-  part  of  January  of  that  year, 
which,  among  other  misfortunes,  caused  the  Prince 
Eegent  to  lose  his  way  when  going  to  pay  a visit  to  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Hatfield,  and  not  to  get  further  than  Ken- 
tish Town.” 

Kobuk  Caeoli  (4^^  S.  vi.  476,  533.)— Cor 
Caroli  ” is  not  a constellation,  but  a double  star 
situated  in  tbe  constellation  Canes  Venatici. 

G.  T. 

Pear  Tree  (4‘^  S.  vl.  476.) — Tbe  somewbat 
rustic-looking  tenement  which  stands  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  main  road  leading  to  Nazing,  co. 
Essex,  has  borne  from  a remote  period  the  appel- 
lation of  Pear  Tree  Farm.”  To  this  tenement 
or  messuage  (as  I am  informed)  is  appended  about 
forty  acres  of  land.  This  farm  has  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  a very  old  pear  tree,  the 
remains  of  which  are  now  standing  on  the  green 
opposite.  But  why  the  singular  additional  title 
of  the  sacred  name  of  God  Almighty  ” is  at- 
tached to  it  is  beyond  my  knowledge  to  state, 
except  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  monastery  of  Waltham, 
either  in  part  or  whole,  and  so  have  been  deemed 
sacred  by  the  religious  order  of  the  Augustine 
brotherhood  which  bluff  King  Hall  dissolved  in 


the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.  The  farm  is  in 
the  hamlet  of  Holy  field.  W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Eight  to  quarter  Arms  S.  vi.  476.)— In  j 
reply  to  W.  M.  H.  C.,  I would  repeat  a solution 
of  his  difficulty  given  in  a former  number  of 
‘^N.  & Q.,”  though  I am  unable  to  refer  to  the  j 
exact  page.  ' 

John  Smith’s  eldest  son  dies  5.  p. ; his  second 
son  succeeds,  and  leaves  an  only  daughter  ; that  J 
daughter  is  the  heiress  in  blood  to  her  grand- 
father John  Smith,  and  transmits  his  arms  to  her 
descendants.  As  long  as  the  line  of  Acr  descendants  i 
remains,  John  Smith’s  daughters  (her  aunts)  can 
have  no  right  to  transmit  the  Smith  arms  to  their 
issue.  Their  niece  is  the  heiress  through  whom  | 
the  right  must  first  descend,  and  whose  line  must  i 
be  extinct  before  her  aunts  become  co-heiresses. 

E.  W. 

Baron  Nicholson  (4‘^  S.  vi.  477.)— I quite 
agree  with  your  editorial  note.  As  an  autobio- 
graphy is  in  print,  what  more  is  wanted  ? Some 
account  of  his  literary  labours,  however,  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  N.  & Q.”  He  wrote  and 
published  in  numbers  Cockney  Tales — ver}'-  humor- 
ous, and  quite  free  from  anything  offensive.  He  ' 
also  published  a novel,  Domhey  and  Daughter.  It  i 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Dickens’s  story ; the  title 
was  a mere  ad  captandum.  He  wrote  also  a pretty 
little  poem  called  ^‘The  Derbyshire  Dales,”  and 
some  good  imitations  (not  parodies)  of  Moore, 
Eliza  Cooke,  &c.  I remember  reading  in  The 
Times  the  advice  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips 
after  the  delivery  of  the  Baron’s  certificate — Mr.  | 
Nicholson,  one  word  at  parting : in  future  confine 
your  practice  to  your  own  court,  and  keep  out  of 
mine.”  Stephen  Jackson. 

Epigram  on  the  Walcheren  Expedition 
(!“>'  S.  xi.  52  ; 4^^  S.  v.  174,  497,  606  ; vi.  84, 144,  ; 

244.) — The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  cor- 
rect version  of  this  epigram  is,  I think,  set  at  j 
rest  by  the  following  extract  from  a letter  ad-  ; 
dressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  his  sister,  the 
Hon.  Miss  Temple,  dated  Feb.  27,  1810.  (Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer’s  Life  of  Viscount  Palmer-- 
ston,  1870,  i.  117) 

“Did  you  see  the  following  epigram  the  other  day  in 
the  Chronicle?  if  you  did  not  it  is  a pity  you  should 
miss  it,  and  I send  it  to  you ; it  is  by  Jekyll : — 

‘Lord  Chatham  with  his  sword  undrawn. 

Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Eichard  Strachan ; 

Sir  Eichard,  eager  to  get  at  ’em. 

Stood  waiting — but  for  what  ? — Lord  Chatham  ! ’ 

“ It  is  very  good,  I think,  both  in  rhyme  and  point.”  | 
It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Palmerston  states 
positively  that  the  epigram  is  by  Jekyll.  ^ ^ 

Egbert  DE  Comyn,Earloe  Northumberland 
(4^^*  S.  vi.  457.) — S.  will  find  some  information 
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in  Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage,  ed.  1840, 

. 135.  The  account  therein  given  would  not  place 
im  in  the  “ first  rank  ” among  noblemen. 

H.  W. 

Eobertde  Comyn  was  Duke  of  Northumberland 
for  the.  space  of  only  one  year,  1068-9,  and  was 
slain  in  Durham  with  most  of  his  followers. 

The  slaughter  was  made  the  fifth  of  the  Calends 
of  February,  anno  1070.”  Milles’  Cat.  of  Honour, 
p.  709).]  See  Sir  H.  Nicholas’  Historic  Peerage 
df  England,  revised  by  W.  Courthope,  Esq.,  1857, 
p.  358.  D.  0.  E. 

Cfctjmber  (4*^  S.  vi.  474.) — Cucumber  from 
gherkin  is  only  a false  extension  of  the  joke,  as 
in  the  celebrated  ‘^pair  of  crocodiles  ” anecdote 
in  Joe  Miller,  A.  B.,  meeting  C.  D.,  detains  him 
with  a prolix  narrative  of  the  capital  pair  of  gaiters 
he  had  picked  up  in  Change  Alley.  C,  D.,  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  facetiously  suggests  thathe  should 
call  them  his  (pair  of)  alligators.  Whereupon 
A.  B.  trots  oif  delighted,  and  meeting  E.  E.  re- 
tails that  capital  joke  of  C.  D.’s  about  how  the 
pair  of  gaiters  that  he  had  just  purchased  in 
Change  Alley  ought  to  be  called  a pair  of  croco- 
diles—‘‘ha  ! ha!”  “Well,”  said  E.F.,  “a  pair  of 
crocodiles?  I don’t  see  the  joke.”  “No  more 
do  I now,”  said  the  hapless  A.  B.,  “ but  it  seemed 
very  funny  when  C.  D.  first  said  it ! ” So,  as  a 
joke  may  lose  by  repetition,  a gherkin  metamor- 
phosed into  a cucumber  becomes  pointless. 

Yeebijm  Sap, 

Mr.  Jackson'  must  excuse  mj^  saying  that  it  is 
he  who  has  spoiled  this  ancient  joke,  for  to  omit 
the  cucumber  is  to  omit  the  point.  V.’s  mistake 
is  a mere  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  acci- 
dentally. The  anecdote  used  to  be  told  as  fol- 
lows : — King  was  pooh-poohing  some  man’s 
etymologies  with  a “Nonsense  ! you  may  as  well 
say  my  name  is  derived  from  cucumber.”  “ Well, 
so  it  is,”  was  the  quick  retort:  “ Jeremiah  King — 
Jerry  King  — j erking  — gherkin  — cucumber  ! ” 
Somehow  I have  always  connected  the  story  with 
a college  dinner,  but  I really  cannot  say  why.  A 
bad  pun  on  Jerry  King  and  gherkin  would  not 
have  lived  so  long.  In  conclusion,  will  some  one 
tell  us  how  it  is  that  young  cucumbers  are  called 
gherkins  ? I do  not  see  the  etymology  myself. 

P.  P. 

The  derivation  is  not  gherkin  from  Jeremiah 
King,  but  cucumber  from  King  Jeremiah.  Thus 
King  Jeremiah,  Jeremiah  King,  .Terry  King, 
jerkin,  gherkin,  cucumber.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Lothing  Land  (4‘^  S.  vi.  476.) — Your  corre- 
spondent E.  T.  0.  may  rest  assured  that  there  is 
no  etymological  connection  between  Lothing  Land 
and  Lothian  and  Lothringen.  The  latter  (not- 
withstanding the  termination  -ingen)  is  simply  a 


corruption  of  Lotharingia,  i.  e.  Lotharii  Pegnum, 
According  to  the  Stat.  A.cc.  Scot,  the  name  Lo- 
thian is  said  to  be  from  loch,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bably derived  from  hid,  = water.  Polydore 
Virgil  informs  us  that  Laudonia  (j.  e.  Lothian)  in 
his  time  was  an  extensive  district  beginning  at 
the  Tweed,  and  stretching  considerably  beyond 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Lothing  Land  (in  Domes- 
day Ludingaland)  anciently  formed  part  of  the 
hundred  of  Ludinga,  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Half  Hundred  of  Mutford.  It  may  have  had 
its  name  from  Lake  Lothing,  from  the  same  root 
as  the  name  Lothian.  Suckling  (Sufiblk)  says  of 
Lothin gland : “The  Waveney  washes  its  western 
side,  while  Oulton  Broad  and  Lake  Lothing  form 
its  southern  boundary,  which  uniting  with  the 
Ocean  near  Lowestoft,  insulate  the  district.” 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

P.S.  Conf.  the  river  names  Lyd,  Lud,  Loddon, 
and  local  names  commencing  with  Lud,  Lod. 

The  name  of  Lothringen  (Lorraine)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  German  word  loth,  plummet,  or 
with  the  accidental  fact  that  the  region  which 
bears  the  name  “ adjoins  Champagne,  a level 
country.”  Lothringen  is  Lotharingia.  The  pre- 
sent Lothringen  is  a small  part  of  a region  that 
was  named  Lotharingia  because  it  ■was  assigned 
to  the  Emperor  Lothar  (Lothaire  in  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall)  when,  on  the  death  of  Lewis 
the  Pious  (Charlemagne’s  son),  the  empire  was 
divided  among  his  three  sons — Lothar,  Charles 
(king  of  the  West  Franks),  and  Lewis  (king  of 
the  East  Franks).  John  Hoskyns-Abrahall. 

Combe  Vicarage,  near  Woodstock. 

“ Certosino”  (4‘''  S.  vi.  475.)— I never  heard 
or  met  with  the  word.  But  it  may  be  a diminu- 
tive of  Certosa,  the  Italian  word  for  a Carthusian 
convent.  In  the  Certosa,  near  Florence  (now 
dissolved),  various  trades  were  carried  on.  There 
was  a laboratory,  a distillery  of  Chartreuse  and 
peppermint-water,  &c.  &c.,  a shoemakers’  shop, 
a tailors’  ditto,  .fee.  As  a carpenters’ workshop 
was  on  the  premises,  the  inlaying  of  ivory  and 
ornamental  wood  (a  common  occupation  in  Italy) 
may  have  formed  a part  of  the  conventual  in- 
dustry j and  such  work,  as  well  as  other  labour, 
may  have  been  called  certosino  work,  or  in  Italian 
lavoro  cey’tosino.  There  does  not  seem  to  me  any 
mystery  about  the  term. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

Ancient  Scottish  Deed  (4^**  S.  vi.  453.) — The 
deed  given  by  J.  M.  is  doubtless  interesting,  but 
I have  one  in  photozincograph  lying  before  me, 
earlier  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
deserving  of  notice  in  your  columns,  as  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  document  in  the  vernacular 
extant.  It  is  an  award  of  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
Andrew  Mercer,  Lord  of  Meiklour,  in  a dispute 
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between  Eobert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Fife  and  Men- 
teith,  and  Jobn  Logie,  son  and  beir  of  Sir  John 
Logie,  Knight,  relative  to  the  lands  of  Logie  and 
Strathgartny  in  Perthshire.  It  was  given  in  pre- 
sence of  King  Robert  II.  and  his  son  John,  Earl 
of  Garrick,  and  is  dated  May  15,  1385. 

^ The  original  is  in  the  charter  chest  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam B.  Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Murthly,  and  a copy 
w^as  published  in  the  Edinhurgh  Evening  Courant 
of  March  15  last  by  a correspondent  who  signed 
himself  J.  A.  R.,  and  termed  it  ^Mhe  oldest 
writing  yet  discovered  in  the  Scotch  language.” 

I understand  that  the  fac-simile  of  which  I am 
possessed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book  of 
Grantully.  x.  M. 

Royal  Typogeaphy  S.  vi.  299,  443.)— It 
is  well  knovm  that  somewhere  between  the  years 
1840^ and  1850  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
occasionally  employed  themselves  by  etching  upon 
copper.  They  received  practical  instruction  in  the 
art  from  Mr.  Hay  ter,  afterwards  Sir  George 
Hayter,  who  attended  every  morning  at  Windsor 
Castle  for  the  purpose.  If  a private  copper-plate 
press  was  made  use  of  for  striking  off  impressions 
of  the  plates  produced,  it  would  be  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  not  at  Buckingham  Palace,  as  stated 
bjHI.  F.  P. ; but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  a thing,  and  certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  John  Burgess  Brown,  a bookseller  and  copper- 
plate prifiter  of  Windsor,  was  regularly  employed 
by  the  royal  artists  to  produce  impressions  of  the 
plates  as  they  were  etched.  As  secrecy  was  de- 
sired, he  was  careful  to  see  that  the  same  quantity 
of  proof  paper  which  he  ha,d  given  to  his  work- 
man v/as  received  back  in  the  shape  of  impressions. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  latter,  perhaps  with- 
out ulterior  object,  struck  off  a waste  or  trial 
proof  or  two  of  each  on  card  or  ordinary  paper. 
These  he  pasted,  as  curiosities,  in  a sort  of  album, 
to  the  number  of  sixty- three,  and  in  this  state 
they  w^ere  seen  by  a Mr.  Jasper  Tomsett  Judge,  of 
Windsor.  This  person  managed,  after  some  hag- 
gling, to  purchase  the  lot  for  the  sum  of  five 
pounds,  and  having  cleaned  and  mounted  them, 
proposed  to  recoup  himself  by  their  exhibition 
and  by  the  sale  of  an  analytical  list,  under  the 
title  of  A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Roiyal  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Gallery  of  Etchings.  At  this  the 
royal  artists  were  greatly  anno5red,  and  gave  in- 
structions to  their  solicitor  to  file  a bill  in  Chancery 
against  Strange,  the  publisher  of  the  catalogue, 
on  the  ground  that  the  etchings  referred  to  had 
been  wrongfully  obtained. 

The  subsequent  proceedings — which  certainly 
appear  to^  have  been  harshly  oppressive  against 
the  offending  parties — with  a list  of  the  etchings, 
and  a large  amount  of  curious  matter,  are  minutely 
set  forth  in  a publication  entitled  — 

‘‘  The  ‘ Eoj'al  Etchings.’  A Statement  of  Facts  re- 
lating to  the  Origin,  Object,  and  Progress  of  the  Pro- 


ceedings in  Chancery,  instituted  by  Her  Majest}-  and  the 
Prince  Consort ; to  which  are  appended  Copies  of  Letters 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  &c.”  By  Jasper  Tomsett 
Judge.  8 VO,  London,  W.  Strange,  Jun.  (1846)  pp.  74. 
Price  Half-a-Crown. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Paelet  oe  Ampoet  (ph  6.)— The  brothers 

of  George  twelfth  Marquis  of  Winchester  were — i 

“ 1.  Norton  Paulet,  M.P.  for  Winchester,  married,  but  I 
died  s.p.  1759.” 

2.  Henrj^  P.,  capt.  in  the  Army,  died  unmarried  1743.  I 

3.  John  P.,  in  the  Army,  died  unmarried  in  Germany.  * 

4.  Charles  P.,  capt.  R.N.,  died  unmarried  1762. 

5.  William  P.,  in  the  Navy,  died  unmarried  1772. 

6.  Herbert  P.,  capt.  in  the  Army,  died  unmarried 
1746. 

7.  Francis  P.,  died  a minor  at  Cambridge  1742.” — De- 
hrett's  Peerage,  1825. 

Ceaeles  Russell. 

Camp,  Aldershot. 

Theee  was  a Little  MxVe  ” (4*^^  S.  vi.  511.) 
Me.  Jackson  is  careless  as  to  the  measure  of  this 
old  nursery  rhyme.  His  last  line  would  neither 
read  nor  sing  in  time.  It  ought  to  be  — 

‘‘  And  shot  him  through  the  head.” 

The  first  and  second  verses  are  constantly  sung  in 
the  nursery ; but  there  is  a third  verse  (see  the 
Percy  Society’s  Tracts)  which  is  not  so  generally  . 
known.  There  is  in  the  same  collection  another 
short  ballad,  v/hich  goes  to  the  same  measure  — 

“ There  was  a little  man,  and  he  wooed  a little  maid,” — 
where  the  little  maid,  with  a most  housewifely  i 
prudence,  desires  to  know  his  means  of  support 
in  marriage,  and  asks  — 

“ Will  the  love  that  you’re  so  rich  in 
Make  a fire  in  the  kitchen. 

Or  the  little  God  of  Love  turn  the  spit  ? ” 

The  Swan-Song  oe  Paeson  Aveey  (4‘^  S.  vi. 
493.) — There  is  a remarkable  coincidence  in  this 
narrative,  which  I mention  with  a desire  to  elicit 
some  fuller  information,  tending  to  identify  Par- 
son Avery  as  an  emigrant  from  England,  and  a 
settler  in  North  Carolina  — probably  the  pastor 
of  a congregation  composed  of  Presbyterians  emi- 
grating from  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  one  of  the 
thousands  of  families  who,  in  1635,  retired  to  New  I 
England,”  and  possibly  founders  of  Newberne 
(Newberie  .P)  in  the  above-named  state. 

The  Avery  familj'-  were  connected  with  the 
clothing  trade  in  Newbury,  Berks,  at  that  date. 
They  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  name  has  only 
been  extinct  for  a few  years.  Latterly  they  were 
Blackwall  Hall  factors  in  Cateaton  Street,  and  ; 
a branch  settled  at  Marlbro  in  Wilts.  Br.  Avery, 
the  second  treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  was  re- 
lated to  the  Averys  of  Newbury.  They  used  the 
arms  confirmed  by  Cooke  to  Wm.  Avery  of  Fill- 
ingby,  co.  Warwick — ^viz.  ermine  on  a pale  en- 
grailed azure,  three  lions’  heads  couped  or. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  the  poem  relates  to 
another  Newbury  than  the  English  town.  It  suits 
well  with  the  town  of  that  name  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  possibly  some  reader  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  on 
that  shore  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  able  to  furnish 
local  traditions,  to  confirm  the  existence  of  rocks 
at  Marble  Head,  and  to  identify  Parson  Avery  as 
the  pastor  of  colonists  from  Newbury,  Berks,  who 
named  the  new  settlement  after  the  home  they 
had  left  in  search  of  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

E.  W. 

The  poem  referred  to  is  one  of  Whittier’s,  pub- 
lished in  his  volume  entitled  Some  Ballads. 

A.  E. 

Ieish  FoErEiTTJEES  S.  vi.  545.)  — The 
books  or  hook  referred  to  by  the  Abbe  MacGeo- 
ghagan  as  accompanying  the  Beport  on  Irish  For- 
feitures in  1700,  must  be,  I conclude,  that  rare 
volume — ■ 

“A  List  of  the  Claims  as  they  are  entred  with  the 
Trustees  at  Chichester  House  on  College  Green,  Dublin, 
on  or  before  the  Tenth  of  August,  1700.”  Fol.  “ Dublin, 
printed  by  Joseph  Ray,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Patrick 
Campbell,  Bookseller,  in  Skinner  Row,  1701.” 

The  copy  which  belonged  to  William  Luttrell 
is  in  my  Irish  library.  E.  Ph.  Shielet. 

PATcmisr  (4*^  S.  vi.  249,  899,  486.)  — Pannus, 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  patch,  is  used  by  Pliny  of 
a substance  that  grows  on  the  tree  Hilgilops  be- 
sides the  acorns.”  (PI.  16,  8,  13,  § 35.)  May  not, 
therefore,  the  legend  ” W'e’ve  got  another 
little  chap  at  ’ome  as  this  one  ’ere  ain’t  even  so 
much  as  a patch  upon  ” (“  N.  & Q.”  p.  399)  mean 
this  one  ’ere  ” is  no  more  to  be  compared  with 
“ the  little  chap  at  ’ome,”  than  is  the  parasite 
upon  the  oak  with  the  acorns  ? Or  may  not  a 
simpler  elucidation  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
mending  tattered  garments?  The  patch  should 
be  as  like  as  may  be  to  the  material  to  be  patched. 
Hence,  when  one  person  is  very  much  unliim 
another,  he  may  properly  be  said  to  be  no 
patcliin  for  him.”  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  Bochestee  Hospital  (4‘^  S.  vi.  502.)  — 
The  word  proctor”  in  connection  with  Watts’s 
hospital  is  now  understood  to  mean  a privileged 
beggar.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  statutes  of 
Edw.  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  For  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  the  word  which  so  bothered 
Kentish  antiquaries  of  the  last  century  see  a paper 
by  Mr.  William  Brenchley  Bye  in  Archceologia 
Cantiana,  vi.  52,  53.  Geoege  Bedo. 

Babies’  Bells  (4**^  S.  vi.  475.) — These  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  School  of  Recreation,  or  Gentleman’’  s 
I Tutor  (edition  of  1684),  in  the  part  about  bell- 
j ringing,  quoted  in  Ellacombe’s  Belfries  and  Ringers 

(p.l8):- 

I “ Secondly,  nor  let  the  bells  be  made  thy  lullaby,  to 
I drown  some  dissatisfaction,  and  so  make  thee  repair  to 


the  belfree  (like  the  nurse  to  her  whistle-bells)  to  quiet 
thy  disturbed  mind  ; and  thus  (as  the  divine  poet  excel- 
lently expresses  it)  to  silence  it  with  — 

‘ Look,  look,  what’s  here ! A dainty  golden  thing  ? 

See  how  the  dancing  bells  turn  round,  and  ring 

To  please  my  bantling,’  ” &c. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  who  the  ^Mivine  poet”  is? 
Mr.  Ellacombe  does  not  know.  In  my  copy  of 
the  School  of  Recreation  (1696)  the  above  does 
not  occur.  J.  T.  F. 

North  Kelsey,  Brigg. 

Addison  makes  mention  of  baby’s  corals^  in 
No.  1.  of  the  Spectator,  where,  drawing  a fanciful 
portrait  of  himself,  he  says  : — 

“The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  seemed  to  favour  my  mother’s 
dream;  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I threw  away  my 
rattle  v<^hen  I was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make 
use  of  my  coral  till  the}^  had  taken  the  bells  from  it.” 

The  Spectator  appeared  in  1711,  and  its  author 
was  brought  into  the  world  with  the  gravity^  and 
solemnity  in  the  text  recorded  in  1672;  so  this 
takes  us  back  two  hundred  years  in  the  history  of 
the  coral  and  bells.  Julian  Skaeman. 

Ecstatics  (4*^^  S.  vi.  475.) — Last  year  there 
was  published  a very  able  and  interesting  work 
descriptive  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Gheel,  the 
Bedlam  of  Belgium.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
Gheel,  the  City  of  the  Simple,  by  the  author  of 
Flemish  Interiors,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1869.  It  is 
dedicated  to  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and 
Belgian  savant,  the  late  Dr.  Bucpetiaux.  Perhaps 
this  might  be  of  service  to  your  inquirer. 

Edmund  Jot. 

Samplees  (4^^  S.  vi.  600.) — Presuming  that 
M.  D.  does  not  desire  to  confine  the  specimens  of 
sampler  poesy  for  which  he  asks  to  such  as  are 
obtainable  in  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes, 
I send  some  lines  worked  on  a sampler  by  one  of 
my  aunts  at  the  age  of  nine  : — ■ 

“ Jesus,  permit  tliy  gracious  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  work  of  Arabella’s  hand  I 
And  while  her  fingers  on  the  canvas  move. 

Engage  her  tender  thoughts  to  seek  thy  love. 

With  thy^  dear  children  may  she  have  a part. 

And  form  thy  image  on  hei-  youthful  heart. 

“ Mary  Aracelra  Pearson. 

“July  ll«s  1801.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  met  with  these  lines  elsewhere, 
as  my  aunt,  who  was  taken  to  her  rest  just  nine 
years  later,  was  from  an  early  age  accustomed  to 
versify  in  the  styde  of  the  above.  J.  A.  Pn. 

The  Boy-Bishop  oe  the  Peopaganda  eoe 
Cheistmas  (4*^^  S.  vi.  491.) — As  Me.  MacCabe 
has  recently  furnished  two  notes  upon  Christmas 
Customs  and  Boy-Bishops,  I write  to  say  that  the 
custom  exists  even  in  our  time  at  the  Propaganda 
College  of  Borne  of  choosing  on  Christmas  Eye 
(by  ballot)  a boy-bishop.  The  practice  is  said 
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to  Itaye  "been  stipulated  for  in  the  original  grant 
of  money  at  the  foundation  of  this  institution, 
to  perpetuate  the  Middle  Ages’  custom  in  this 
seminary  at  the  Christmas  time.  The  happy  hoy- 
bishop’s  attendants  are  a deacon  and  subdeacon, 
selected  by  his  lordship  generally  from  the  Italian 
portion  of  the  community.  His  episcopal  func- 
tions cease  the  day  after  the  Epiphany. 

I will  be  very  thankful  for  your  insertion  of 
this  note,  as  all  Christmas  usages  are  of  much 
interest  to  your  readers.  . David  Flym. 

Dde  or  Dodr  S.  vi.  600.) — The  usual 
meaning  of  dur^  dour,  dor,  found  in  geographical 
names,  is  water,  from  the  AVelsh  dwr  (divfr), 
Cornish  dower,  dour,  douar,  lliour ; Armoric  dour, 
douar ; Gaelic  dohhar,  domliar,  dur  ] Irish  dur. 
Fiondour  {jionn-dur)  is  = white  or  fair  water  5 
and  Durdoman  may  mean  deep  water  (dur-dom- 
liainn).  Wachter  says  that  dur  in  some  Con- 
tinental names  is  = trajectus  flaminis  : hence 
Bojodurum,  trajectus  Bojorum  in  Norico  ” ; 
Batavoduriim,  trajectus  Batavorum  in  Belgio ; 
Duren,  Durstede,  Durocassium  (^Dreux),  &c.  The 
name  Leadu  is  not  derived  from  this  root,  and 
the  only  etymological  part  of  the  word  is  l—d. 

K.  S.  Chaenocr. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Bur  = water  in  British.  George  Bedo. 

Bior  is  British,  perhaps  European,  for  water 
Dwrwent,  I believe,  though  I am  not  certain, 
meaning  running -water,  a river.  This  may  be 
found  in  Berioent-ivater,  a not  uncommon  form  of 
adding  a current  word  with  the  same  meaning  to 
an  earlier  one.  Bwr  is  found  also  in  Bwrhy, 
Derby,  a place  by  water,  the  river  being  the  Der- 
went, pronounced  ‘‘Darrand,”  and  assuming  in 
the  dialect  of  the  neighbouring  counties  the 
harder  form  of  Trent.”  There  is  a Herefordshire 
river  Dour,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  the  word 
Doiiro  has  the  same  origin.  J.  Place. 

The  Paris  Catacombs  S.  vi.  369,  467.)— 
Your  correspondent  H.  PI.  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  the  Cata- 
comhes  of  Paris  with  the  Carrieres.  The  fact  is 
the  Catacomhesioim  but  a comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  vast  subterranean  maze  which  extends 
under  the  southern  quarters  of  Paris,  and  from 
which  was  quarried  the  stone  for  the  building  of 
old  Lutetia.  In  1785  a certain  part  of  these  ex- 
cavations was  separated  from  the  remainder  by  a 
thick  wall,  and  was  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  bones  to  be  taken  from  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Innocents.  In  the  year  following  the 
place  was  consecrated  by  the  clergy  under  the 
name  of  the  Catacomhes,  and  from  that  date  to 
1814  numerous  consignments  of  human  remains 
removed  from  the  various  intramural  church- 
yards have  been  made  to  those  gloomy  bins, 
where  the  skulls  are  stacked  up  much  after 


the  manner  of  old  port  wine.  Of  this  ossuaire,  as 
it  is  termed,  I possess  a very  exact  plan,  including 
a considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  passages, 
made  sous  la  direction  des  ingenieurs  des  mines 
in  1857 ; and  a few  years  previously  I saw  at  the 
office  of  the  director  a plan  in  the  course  of  exe- 
cution on  a large  scale  of  the  whole  of  the  Car- 
rieres. An  accurate  guide  to  these  excavations  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary,  as  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  making  good  with  masonry  the  old 
supports,  which  from  time  to  time  give  way  under 
the  weight  imposed  upon  them.  Formerly  the 
Catacomhes  formed  one  of  the  regular  lions  of  the 
city,  but  for  a long  period  access  to  them  on  the 
part  of  visitors  has  been  strictly  prohibited.  The 
usual  approach  is  by  a stair  in  a courtyard  adjoin- 
ing the  Barriere  d’Enfer,  but  there  are  not  less 
than  fifty  entrances  in  all.  B.  H.  D.  B. 

Feet,  or  F.  e.  r.  t.  (3’‘‘^  S.  passim ; 4‘^  S.  vi. 
461.) — The  opinion  of  Bhodocahakis,  that  these 
letters  originally  formed  one  word,  and  bore  a 
natural  and  not  a sort  of  anagrammatic  meaning, 
seems  to  be  perfectly  well  founded.  His  state- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  arms  of  Savoy 
before  the  date  of  the  defence  of  Ehodes  is  con- 
clusive on  that  point.  What,  then,  wasthe  meaning^ 
of  the  word  F Here  is  a suggestion  which  naturally 
presents  itself  to  the  mind.  The  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  set  up,  from  a very  early  period,  to  be 
very  pious.  Amadeus  was  a favourite  name  with, 
them.  A cross  was  their  cognisance.  The  most 
fitting  word  to  apply  to  it  would  be  Fert  in  the 
proper  and  popular  sense  of  the  verb  ^^He  bears,” 
indicating  that  He,  of  whom  the  Cross  was  the 
typical  emblem,  bore  the  sins  of  the  world.  A 
clever  and  insinuating  courtier  might  afterwards 
discover  that  the  letters  of  the  word  could  be  ap- 
plied as  a flattering  eulogium  to  the  Defender  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  discovery  once  made  and  pub- 
lished would  be  readily  adopted  by  a delighted 
prince  and  a loyal  people.  But  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  the  very  prince  to  whom  this  sort  of 
flattery  was  applied,  and  to  whose  martial  gal- 
lantry writers  of  a subsequent  date  (Sansovino, 
Della  Origine  dd  Cavalieri,  Venice,  1583)  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  word  itself  as  a heraldic  distinc- 
tion, took  for  his  own  device  a running  stream, 
with  the  motto  ‘‘  Vires  acquirit  eundo  ” (Berto- 
lini,  Compendia  della  Stoi'ia  della  Beale  Casa  di 
Savoia'). 

Barbers’  Foreeits  (4‘^  S.  iii.  264.)  — Twenty- 
five  years  ago  no  allusion  to  a razor  as  a weapon 
or  as  a suicidal  instrument  was  permitted,  under 
a fine  of  a gallon  of  beer,  in  any  of  the  Dartford 
barbers’  shops.  In  the  celebrated  breweries  of 
the  same  town  the  word  water  is  tabooed  under  a 
heavy  fine : the  article  when  alluded  to  must  be 
styled  liquor.  A.  J.  Duhrih. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens,  South  Belgravia. 
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The  Song  Douglas”  (4*’'  S.  vi.  603.)— This 
song  has  also  been  set  to  music  by  Clara  Bell  (not 
Claribel  ”),  and  was  published  six  or  more  years 
since.  I have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  by 
whom.  Can  any  reader  assist  me  ? I have  it  in 
manuscript,  and  most  of  my  friends  prefer  it  to 
Lady  Scott’s  rendering.  In  each  case  the  words 
are  somewhat  altered  from  the  original  as  pub- 
lished at  p.  292  of  Poems,  by  the  author  of  John 
Halifax;’  where  it  is  headed  ‘‘  Too  late,”  followed 
by  the  line 

“ Dowglas,  Dowglas,  tendir  and  treu.” 

James  Britteh. 

Old  Christmas  Carol  (4*=^  S.  vi.  506.)— Mr. 
Payne  is  evidently  not  aware  that  the  Latin 
song,  of  which  he  gives  only  the  first  three  verses, 
appeared  entire  in  & Q.”  (4^^  S.ii.  557).  It 
was  sent  by  me,  apropos  of  an  old  Latin  poem  of 
a somewhat  similar  hind  sent  by  Mr.  Hazlitt 
(4*h  S.  ii.  390).  As  the  first  three  verses  differ 
considerably  in  my  copy  from  those  sent  by  Mr. 
Payne,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  suc- 
ceeding verses  are  as  much  at  variance  in  our 
respective  copies.  I will  here  repeat  merely  the 
first  three  as  I have  always  heard  them : — 

“ Die  mihi,  quid  sit  unus  ? 

Unus  est  verus  Dens,  quihegnat  in  coelis. 

“ Die  mihi,  quid  sint  duo  ? 

Duse  tabulse  Moysis  : ^ 

Unus  est  verus  Deus,  qui  regnat  in  coelis. 

Die  mihi,  quid  sint  tres  ? 

Tres  Patriarch ae. 

Duoe  tabulae  Moysis  : 

Unus  est  verus  Deus,  qui  regnat  in  coelis.” 

The  reader  is  referred  for  the  nine  succeeding 
verses  to  “ N.  & Q.”  at  the  above  reference. 

I am  no  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  know  nothing  of 
Indian  literature.  But  I have  seen  a Hebrew 
poem,  or  song  of  similar  construction,  though  not 
on  a sacred  subject,  but  more  resembling  our  well- 
hnown  “House  that  Jack  built.”  Indeed  these 
songs,  made  to  be  repeated  backwards  at  the  end  of 
each  verse,  seem  to  have  been  favourite  composi- 
tions in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  Hebrew  song 
turns  upon  a kid,  and  is  pretty  evidently  the 
original  model  of  our  “House  that  Jack  built.” 
I saw  it  in  private  possession ; but  a translation 
is  given  in  Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes,  together 
with  some  others  of  a similar  character,  including 
the  famous  story  of  the  “ Old  Woman  and  her 
Pig.”  This  last,  however,  is  not  well  given.  The 
ditty  as  I always  heard  it  in  childhood  is  far 
better,  but  I fear  hardly  worth  insertion  in  the 
pages  of  “N.  & Q.,”  though  I should  willingly 
I send  it,  if  desired.  F.  C.  H. 

^ N.  F.  Haym’s  “History  oe  Music”  (4‘^  S. 

vi.  93.) — It  seems  that  Haym’s  History  of  Music 
|l  was  originally  written  in  Italian,  and  in  1726 
proposals  were  made  for  publishing  the  work  in 


English.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  MS. 
of  the  English  translation  ever  existed.  Chal- 
mers tells  us  Haym  died  in  March  1730,  and  that 
his  effects  were  sold  by  public  auction  shortly 
after  that  event.  If  so,  an  inspection  of  the 
auction  catalogue  might  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  An  impression  of  the  portraits  of 
Tallis  and  Byrd  in  one  plate,  engraved  fdl:  Haym’s 
work,  is  in  my  possession.  It  is  probably  unique, 
and  much  valued  by  Edward  F.  Bimbault. 

Irish  Car  and  Noddy  (4‘^  S.  vi.  545.)— If 
Mr.  Lloyd  consults  “ N.  & Q.”  3”'^  S.  vi.  115,  116, 
he  will  find,  I think,  all  the  information  he  re- 
quires. I sent  the  particulars  in  reply  to  a similar 
inquiry  from  A.  T.  L.  Abhba. 

“ The  Bitter  End  ” (4^^  S.  vi.  340,  427,  616.) 

I did  not  mean  that  this  phrase  was  ungramma- 
tical or  nonsensical,  but  that  it  was  silly  in  the 
connexion  in  which  it  seems  always  to  be  used 
with  us.  It  is  always  said  of  a icar,  or  of  some- 
thing of  which  the  whole  course  is  bitter  or  evil 
as  well  as  the  end  5 indeed  the  end  of  a war  or 
the  like  is  surely  less  bitter  than  the  rest^  of  it ; 
whereas  the  whole  point  of  the  passage  in  the 
Proverbs  is  the  contrast  between  the  ways  of  the 
woman  and  the  end  of  them.  Lyttelton. 

I venture  to  submit  the  following  explanation 
of  this  phrase : A war  carried  on  to  “ the  bitter 
end  ” is  a war  carried  on  “ to  the  death.”  The 
interchangeableness  of  the  terms  arises  thus;  The 
Jews  have  a legend  (Talmudic,  I have  no  doubt) 
to  the  effect  that  immediately  before  dissolution 
an  angel  comes  to  the  bedside  of  a dying  man  and 
drops  upon  his  ’tongue  one  drop  of  an  intensely 
bitter  liquid,  which  deprives  him  of  the  faculty 
of  speech ; a second  drop  takes  away  his  sight ; 
and  a third  terminates  his  existence.  (It  is  many 
years  since  I read  the  legend,  and  I am  writing 
from  memory,  but  this  repetition  is  substantially 
accurate.)  Hence  the  phrases  “ the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past,”  “there  be  some  standing  here  who 
shall  not  taste  of  death,”  and  others,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader.  J.  L.  Cherry. 

Hanle}’. 

Lord  Byron’s  “ English  Bards,”  etc.  (4*^  S. 
vi.  368,  449,  480.) — The  late  Lord  Dundrennan 
obtained  from  Lords  Brougham  and  Jeffrey  a 
holograph  note  from  each,  containing  a list  of 
their  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  These  he 
collected  and  bound  up  as  part  of  their  works. 
The  article  on  Byron  was  in  Jeffrey’s  list,  and  not 
in  Brougham’s.  These  volumes  were  sold  at  a 
very  high  price  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Lord 
Dundrennan.  J-  S- 

A friendly  word  or  two  with  J.  H.  Dixon. 
Montgomery’s  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  could 
hardly  be  called  “ a juvenile  effort,”  as  the  author 
was  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  wrote  it.  Nor 
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was  it  ever  so  considered  by  any  class  of  readers 
either  in  England  or  in  America,  where  it  has 
long  since  gone  through  a score  of  editions. 

Of  Jeffrey’s  authorship  of  the  review  in  the 
Edinburgh^  Montgomery  never  entertained  the  least 
doubt. 

If  Lord  Byron  applied  the  epithet  raving  ” to 
Montgomery,  no  term  could  have  been  less 
appropriate.  Montgomery  himself  published  in 
1824  two  volumes  of  Prose  by  a Poet]  but  the 
work  had  too  little  of  the  sensational  style,  and 
too  much  of  a pious  tone,  to  become  popular,  and 
has  never,  I believe,  been  reprinted. 

The  Church  and  the  Warming-'pan  was  a youth- 
ful /ew  but  it  was  never  famous,”  nor 

did  it  deserve  to  be  so  on  any  account : it  was,  as 
Dr.  Dixon  says,  considered  as  mere  fun.”  The 
author  was  not  prosecuted  and  convicted  ” for 
publishing  it ; but,  on  two  occasions,  for  libels  of 
a very  different  character.  It  was  reprinted  as  a 
spiteful  annoyance  to  the  poet  by  some  unprin- 
cipled townsman,  who  had  “hia  labour  for  his 
pains  ” ; for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mont- 
gomery ever  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
reprint.  J.  H. 

That  Man’s  Father,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  vi.  232, 
288,  488.) — It  seems  to  me  that  my  critic,  Mr. 
William  Bates,  is  the  one  who  is  wrong  in  this 
matter.  Admitting,  as  I am  required  to  do,  ‘Hhat 
the  son  of  your  father’s  son  maybe  your  nephew,” 
I fail  utterly  to  see  what  bearing  the  admission 
has  upon  the  original  query,  wFich  was  — 

“Two  men  were  walking  along  a portrait-galleiy ; 
one  observed  to  the  other,  pointing  to  a portrait,  ‘ That 
man’s  father  was  my  father’s  only  son.’  What  relation 
is  the  portrait  to  the  speaker  ? ” 

That  Mr.  Bates  hastened  to  put  me  right 
without  much  attention  to  the  question  is  evident 
from  his  introducing  a line  which  is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  words  only  son  ” in  the 
above.  The  query  itself  is  slight  enough,  and  no 
superhuman  effort  of  wisdom  ” was  claimed  for 
its  solution.  As  it  was  thought  worth  putting  as 
a question,  I suppose  it  was  intended  to  elicit  a 
reply  j but  trifles  become  of  some  importance  when 
correspondents  like  Mr.  Bates  impugn  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answer  given.  Charles  Wylie. 

De  Bohun  (4*^^  S.  vi.  501.) — How  Sir  Henry 
de  Bohun  was  slain  by  the  Bruce  at  Bannockburn 
is  well  known,'  but  it  is  probably  not  so  well 
known  that  the  old  poem  of  William  of  Palerne  ” 
was  written  for  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  nephew 
to  King  Edward  II.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  gives 
several  interesting  and  useful  particulars  about 
the  faniily  in  his  scarce  edition,  which  (by  his 
permission)  I have  reprinted.  (See  William  of 
Palerne,  ed.  Skeat  (Early  English  Text  Society, 
extra  series),  1867  j preface,  pp.  x.  and  xi. 

Walter  W.  Sxeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


It  may  perhaps  be  of  some  assistance  to  A.  F.  H. 
to  know  ,that  about  nine  miles  from  Devizes  is  a 
small  hamlet  called  Manningford  Bohun. 

A.  B.  T. 

^^The  Danish  Boy’s  Song”  (4*^  S.  vi.  601.) 

“ Among  the  remote  mountains  of  the  N.W.  people 
still  fancy  they  hear  on  ‘the  evening  breeze  tones  as  if 
of  strings  played  upon,  and  melancholy  lays  in  a foreign 
tongue.  It  is  ‘The  Danish  Boy,’  who  sadly  sings  the 
old  bardic  lays  over  the  barroVs  of  his  once  mighty 
forefathers.” — Worsaae’s  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Eng- 
land, p.  90. 

w.  s. 

Shelley’s  Daemon  oe  the  World”  (4^^^  S. 
V.  534  j vi.  159.) — I have  only  lately  seen  these 
remarks  by  C.  D.  L.  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgkin  : 
perhaps  some  other  correspondent  has  already 
furnished  the  requisite  explanation,  but  of  this  I 
am  not  aware. 

The  difficulty  raised  by  C.  D.  L.  is  briefly  this  : 
That  Shelley,  after  he  had  in  1813  issued  Queen 
Mab  as  a printed  book,  spoke  of  it  in  1816  (when 
he  published  the  revised  and  abridged  version  of 
it  termed  The  Dcemon  of  the  Worla)  as  “ a poem 
which  the  author  does  not  intend  for  publication.” 
It  would  seem  that  C.  D.  L.  has  not  reflected 
upon  the  difference  between  a book  printed  and  a 
book  published.  Queen  Mab  was  printed  by 
Shelley  in  1813,  but  was  not  published  bj'-  him 
either  then  or  at  any  later  date.  This  fact,  I ap- 
prehend, removes  every  difficulty.  The  matter  is 
set  forth  more  in  detail  in  the  notes  to  my  recent 
re-edition  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.  pp.  464,  473. 

Y7.  M.  Kossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W 

Old  Painting  : Christ’s  Portrait  (4‘^  S.  vi. 
231,  449.)  — These  portraits  of  Our  Lord,  from  a 
Byzantine  original,  are  not  uncommon ; my  father 
has  met  with  seven  or  eight.  I have  before  me  a 
slight  sketch  of  one  he  varnished  for  Colnaghi  in 
Feb.  1845.  A profile  face  turned  to  the  left  of 
the  spectator^  hair  long  and  peaky  beard;  the 
face  of  the  Jewish  t^^pe,  much  exaggerated,  almost 
grotesque;  painted  in  an  oval  on  a square  panel 
small  folio  size,  with  the  inscription  — This  is 
the  figuer  of  our  Lorde  and  Saviour  Ihesus,  that 
was  sente  by  the  greate  Turcke  to  pope  Innocente 
the  VIII.  to  redeme  his  brother  that  v/as  then 
taken  prisoner.”  At  Spooner’s,  379  Strand,  may 
be  obtained  a shilling  photograph  of  a head  of 
Christ  with  a somewhat  similar  inscription ; the 
face  has  more  of  the  Italian  type,  and  is  probably 
taken  from  a print.  Albert  Buttery, 

Court  of  Chancery. 

Churches  within  Roman  Camps  (3*''^  S.  v., 
vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  passim.) — A question  was 
asked  in  N.  & Q.”  some  time  ago  about  churches 
enclosed  in  Roman  camps.  I am  not  at  my  own 
home  just  now,  and  I cannot  therefore  give  you 
the  necessary  reference  to  the  series  and  page.  I 
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and  otliers  gave  instances  of  cliurclies  so  situ- 
ated. Let  me  add  to  it  the  church  of  Tashurgh 
(Ad  Taum),  Norfolk.  0.  W.  Barkley. 

Eederieee  (B^  S.  vi.  8,)— The  description  of 
KederilFe;  co.  Kent^  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  is  incor- 
rect. It  should  be  Surrey.  A.  J,  Denkik. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens. 

Sheerwoet  (4*^  S.  vi.  502.)  — I have  never 
seen  this  plant,  but  have  heard  it  described  by  a per- 
son familiar  with  it  as  having  many  narrow  leaves 
without  any  stalk,  growing  about  four  inches  long, 
and  in  a cluster.  It  is  commonly  found  on  banks 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  is  otherwise  called  gypsy 
salad  from  its  frequent  use  by  gypsies.  From 
another  person,  who  had  been  a cook,  I learned 
that  it  was  often  used  by  the  French  in  salads. 
From  this  description  Mr.  Britten  will  pro- 
bably discover  the  botanical  name. 

F.  0.  H.  (Miirithian.) 

The  Devil  beats  his  Wiee  ” (4^*^  S.  vi.  273, 
356.) — Mr.  Chthbert  Bede  has  got  hold  of  only 
the  first  half  of  this  saying.  The  complete  phrase, 
as  I have  always  heard  it  and  used  it,  is:  ^^Le 
diable  bat  sa  femme  et  marie  sa  fille.’’  I have 
asked  some  French  relatives  now  staying  with  me 
about  it.  They  have  always  heard  it  as  I have 
written  it.  E.  E.  Street. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Story  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Lord  3Iayor  of 
London  in  the  Years  1397,  1406-7,  and  1419  A.D. 
Written  and  illustrated  hy  G.  Can\  (Longman.) 
Though  our  learned  friend  Mr.  Keightley  has  shown, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  story  of  “ Whittington  and  his 
Cat”  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  exclusively  English, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  this  Burgher  Epos,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  a German  critic  would  feel  bound  to 
call  this  interesting  example  of  the  popular  fictions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  one  especially  English  in  character 
and  spirit.  In  speaking  of  “Whittington  and  his  Cat” 
as  a popular  fiction,  we  must  not  be  misunderstood  or 
supposed  to  forget  that  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  a 
real  personage,  whose  former  existence  is  attested  not 
only  by  our  municipal  records  and  his  benefactions  to 
the  City  of  London,  and  more  recently  bv  Canon  Lysons’ 
ingenious  essay,  “ The  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  but  only  to  that  romantic  portion  of  his  story  which 
connects  his  success  in  life  with  his  world-renowned  Cat. 
The  whole  character  of  Whittington,  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  story,  being  as  we  have  said  essentially  English,  Mr. 
Carr  has  shown  good  judgment  in  selecting  it  as  a sub- 
ject both  for  his  pen  and  pencil.  The  illustrations  which 
he  has  furnished  are  in  outline,  verj^  characteristic  and 
very  effective  ; and  the  artist  has  shown  he  is  a diligent 
student  by  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  secure  ac- 
curacy in  his  costumes,  and  in  the  various  accessories 
which  he  has  introduced.  The  book  is  altogether  a very 
handsome  one,  and  certainly  the  most  elaborate  literary 
and  artistic  monument  which  has  yet  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of — 

“ Sir  Richard  Whittington, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  Town.” 


The  Library  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Ehj~ 
mological.  Derivative,  Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and 
Synonymous.  Founded  on  the  labours  of  Johnson, 
Walker,  Webster,  Worcester,  and  other  distinguished 
Lexicographers,  with  numerous  important  Additions,  and 
an  Appendix  containing  Vocabulary  of  Foreign  Words, 
Glossary  of  Scottish  Words,  Classic  Mythology,  Pre- 
fixes and  Affixes,  Abbreviations,  Arbitrary  Signs, 
Illustrated  by  One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood. 
(Collins.) 

The  Student's  Atlas,  consisting  of  Thirty-two  Maps  of 
Modern  Geography,  embracing  all  the  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Changes  of  Boundary  •,  and  Six  Maps  of  Ancient 
and  Historical  Geography . Constructed  and  engraved 
by  John  Bartholomew,  E.R.G.S.  With  a copious  Index. 
(Collins.) 

We  have  copied  the  elaborate  title-pages  of  these  two 
new  contributions  to  Educational  Literature  at  length, 
that  our  readers  might  judge  for  themselves  of  their 
claims  to  support.  We  can  speak  as  to  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  they  are  got  up,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  test  them,  there  seems  to  have  been  every 
care  taken  in  their  preparation  to  secure  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Mother  Shipton  ; being  not  only  a 
true  Account  of  her  strange  Birth,  the  most  important 
Passages  of  her  Life,  and  also  all  her  Prophecies,  newly 
collected,  8fc.  1687.  (Pearson.) 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Prophecies  of  Mother 
Shipton,  or  in  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  which 
has  taken  place  in  these  columns,  may  be  glad  to  know  of 
this  cheap  reprint  of  the  1687  Edition  of  her  Life. 

The  Pirate,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  (A.  & C. 
Black.)  ^ 

We  must  content  ourselves  on  this  occasion  with  re- 
cording the  appearance  of  this  the  Thirteenth  Volume  of 
“ The  Centenarian  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.” 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Harcourt. — We  little 
thought  when  we  inserted  in  “N.  & Q,”  of  Saturday  last 
some  observations  on  longevity  from  the  pen  of  this 
much-respected  gentleman,  that  he  had  been  called  to  his 
rest.  The  Yen.  Charles  George  Vernon  Harcourt,  who 
was  Canon  of  Carlisle  and  Rector  of  Rothbury,  Durham, 
died  on  December  10,  aged  seventy-two. 

English  Pronunciation  of  Latin.  — The  Head 
masters  of  various  schools  have  lately  held  a meeting  at 
Sherborne  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  relating 
to  their  profession.  A resolution  was  passed  declaring 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  present,  the  svstem  of  Latin 
pronunciation  prevailing  in  England  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  inviting  the  Latin  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  draw  up  and  issue  a printed  paper  to  secure 
uniformity  in  any  change  that  may  be  contemplated. 
The  masters  also  passed  resolutions"  relative  to  the  ex- 
aminations at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  also  one  to 
this  effect : — “ That  it  is  undesirable,  by  general  legisla- 
tion, to  banish  Greek  or  any  special  subject  from  any 
grade  of  schools.” 

Chronicle  op  Events  in  1870.  — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  for  last  Monday  contains  so  admirable  a “ Chro- 
nicle of  Events  in  the  Year  1870,”  that  we  strongly 
advise  our  readers  to  secure  it  at  once.  At  a time  when 
such  stirring  events  are  taking  place,  and  so  close  on  one 
another,  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  have  at  hand  a 
“ Chronicle  ” of  the  past  year  to  which  ready  reference 
may  be  made. 

Pecrus  Van  Schendel.— The  death  at  Brussels  last 
week  of  this  eminent  artist  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting 
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is  announced.  Born  at  Terheyden,  near  Breda,  in  N. 
Brabant,  April  21,1806,  lie  studied  at  the  academy  at 
Antwerp,  then  under  the  direction  of  Van  Brec.  His 
skilful  rendering  of  the  varied  effects  of  artificial  light 
made  him  widely  known  and  appreciated  in  all  art  circles, 
English  as  well  as  Continental. 

Royali  Albert  Hall. — The  Queen  has  fixed  Wed- 
nesday, March  29,  for  the  day  on  which  Her  Majesty 
proposes  to  open  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  at  Kensington. 

Louis  the  XIV.’s  Wig.— The  Special  Correspondent 
of  The  Times  at  Versailles  adds  the  following  to  a de- 
scription of  the  service  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  “ I am  told  by  a 
learned  German,  whose  name  is  well  known  m England, 
and,  I must  add,  Wales,  that  the  origin  of  Louis’  pro- 
di«-ious  wig  was  not  that  he  might  impose  on  the  world 
bv  its  dimensions,  but  that  he  might  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  youth.  When  a young  man  he  was  possessed 
of  a verj’^  magnificent  chevelure  blonde,  flowing  and  curly, 
so  that  it  was  small  flattery  for  sculptors  and  painters 
to  make  him  a model  for  Apollo.  Bernini’s  chisel  did 
not  please  the  king,  and  his  marble  now  does  duty  out  m 
the  cold  as  Quintus  Curtius.  As  the  king  grew  old,  and 
‘infallible  hair  restorers’  were  not,  his  glory  fast  de- 
parted, and  he  or  his  courtiers  invented  his  wig,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a resemblance  to  Apollo.” 

Messrs.  Hurst  & Blackett’s  Announcements  for 
the  New  Year  comprise  -.—The  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  “ Her  Majestv’s  Tower,”  by  W.  Hep  worth  Dixoi^  com- 
pleting the  work  ; “ Recollections  of  Society  in  France 
and  England,”  by  Lady  Clementina  Davies,  2 vols.  crown 
8vo : “ Life  and  Adventures  of  Count  Beugnot,”  Minister 
of  State  under  Napoleon  I.,  edited  from  the  French  by 
Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  author  of  “ The  Heir  of  Redclyfife,  &c., 
2 vols.  8vo  ; “ Impressions  of  Greece,”  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.C.B.,  late  British  Minister  at 
Athens,  8vo ; “ Life  and  Letters  of  William  Bewick  the 
Artist,”  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.E.,  2 vols.  8vo,  with  Por- 
trait by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. ; “ Turkish  Harems 
and  Circassian  Homes,”  by  Mrs.  Harvey  of  Ickwell 
Bury,  8vo,  with  coloured  illustrations;  “Lodges  Peer- 
age and  Baronetage  for  1871,”  under  the  Especial  Patron- 
age of  Her  Majesty  and  corrected  throughout  by  the 
Nobility,  royal  8vo  ; and  New  Works  of  Fiction  by  the 
author  “of  “John  Halifax,”  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  Mr.  George  Mac- 
Donald, Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Lefanu,  &c. 

The  following  volumes  (with  the  Society’s  die  mark, 
“Union  Society,”  on  the  title-page  and  elsewhere)  are 
wanted  by  the  Cambridge  University  Union  Society 
Leigh  Hunt’s  “ Leisure  Hours  in  Town  “Tales  from 
Blackwood,”  vol.  xi. ; Hawthorne’s  “ Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse”;  “A  Life  for  a Life”;  “Kavanagh”; 
Dean  Stanley’s  “ St.  Paul’s  Epistles,”  2 vols.  ; “ Web- 
ster’s Sermons  ” ; Dr.  Vaughan’s  “ Church  of  the  First 
Days,”  vol.  i. ; Blunt’s  “ Sketch  of  the  Church”  ; West- 
cott  “On  the  Gospels”;  “ Westcott’s'  “Bible  in  the 
Church  ” ; Maurice’s  “ Faith  of  the  Liturgy  ” ; Trench  s 
“ Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament”;  Hams  s 
“ Africa  ” ; Forbes’s  “ British  Star  Fishes  ” ; Roscoe’s 
“ Spectrum  Analysis  ” ; Greg’s  “ Creeds  of  Christendom  ”; 
Leigh  Hunt’s  “Town”;  Dean  Stanlej^’s  “New  Testa- 
ment Revised”  ; Staunton’s  “ Chess-player’s  Handbook”; 
and  Wynter’s  “ Curiosities  of  Toil,”  2 vols. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  established 
years  ago  b}^  an  influential  body  of  literary  men  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Literary  _ Fund,  is  about  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  a ^Bill  “ to  dissolve  the  Guild,  to 
authorise  the  Sale  of  the  Lands  held  by  it,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  Proceeds  of  such  Sale  and  the  other 


Funds  belonging  to  the  Guild,  either  in  founding  one  or 
more  Scholarships  in  Literature  and  Art,  or  for  such 
other  purposes  as  Parliament  shall  think  fit.”  Under 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Guild,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  expect,  yet  what 
a noble  thing  it  would  be  (seeing  that,  admitting  some 
defects  in  its  management,  the  Literar}’’  Fund  does  ad- 
minister effectual  assistance  to  Men  of  Letters  who  are 
in  need  of  it,  and  that  with  a most  considerate  regard  to 
their  susceptibility)  if  the  managers  of  the  Guild  could 
feel  they  were  best  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established,  by  transferring  its  property  to  the  Lite- 
rary Fund.  We  wish  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  John  Forster, 
than  whom  a larger-hearted  man  does  not  exist,  would 
really  give  this  suggestion  their  unbiassed  consideration. 


The  Hunterian  Club.— Under  this  title  a Society 
has  been  instituted  in  Glasgow  for  reprinting  some  of  the 
more  interesting  works  in  early  English  and  Scotish 
literature.  The  removal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  old  site  in  High  Street  to  the  new  buildings  at  Gil- 
morehill  having  called  special  attention  to  the  trepures 
of  old  literature  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  the  project  of 


forming  a Club  has  been  levived,  and  has  taken  definite 
shape.  The  Hunterian  Library  contains  many  valuable 
and  interesting  early  printed  books  and  MSS.,  which  are 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  being  reproduced,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  suggested  that  the  Society  shall  be  called  “The 
Hunterian  Club.”  It  is,  however,  not  intended  that  its 
work  shall  be  confined  to  the  Hunterian  Collection ; but 
that  books  of  interest  of  an  old  date,  from  whatever 
source  obtained,  shall  come  within  the  scope  of  the  So- 
ciety’s operations.  It  is  proposed  that  the  reprints  shall 
be  in  facsimile,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  form  of 
the  originals.  But  as  there  has  been  a great  variet}’-  of 
type  used  in  the  production  of  our  early  literature,  there 
may  be  difiiculty  in  getting  type  precisely  similar  to 
many  of  the  books  proposed  to  be  reprinted,  without  in- 
curring an  expense  that  could  not  be  warranted,  the 
Council  may  be  compelled  either  to  forego  the  reprinting 
of  such  works,  or  to  use,  for  that  purpose,  a type  of  the 
same  character,  although  not  identical  with  the  original. 

The  earlier  works  to  be  reprinted  will  probably  be  the 
following,  which  are  expected  to  be  given  for  the  First 
Year’s  Subscription,  viz. : — „ , xi. 

“ The  late  Expedicion  in  Scotlande,  &c.,  under  the 
Conduit  of  the  Erie  of  Hertforde,  &c.  London,  1544.” 

“ Expedicion  unto  Scotlande  of  the  most  woorthy  for- 
tunate Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  Uncle  to  king 
Edward  Sixth,  &c.  By  W.  Patten.  London,  1548.” 

“ A Dialogue  betweene  Experience  and  a Courtier,  of 
the  miserable  estate  of  the  world._  First  compiled  in  the 
Schottische  tongue  by  syr  Dauid  Lyndsey,  knight  (a 
man  of  great  learning  and  science),  now  newly  corrected, 
and  made  perfit  Englishe,  &c.  Anno  1566.” 

“The  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Edin- 
burgh, 1620.” 


A Canadian  Novel. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Puh^ 
Ushers'  Circular  for  the  following  extract  from  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette  : “ New  Novel  by  a Canadian  Author.-- We 
understand  that  Mr.  R.  Worthington,  publisher,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  a novel  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished simultaneouslv  in  London  and  New  York.  Ihe 
leading  idea  of  it  will  be  the  jealousies  of  publishers,  and 
the  characters  will  be  drawn  from  real  life.  The  neces- 
sity of  an  international  copyright  law  will  be  advocated 
and  the  secret  operations  of  the  New  York  Bing  exposed. 
The  reader  will  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  my- 
steries of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  and 
shown  how  seizures  are  made.  The  book,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  full  of  interest.” 
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BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

A Better  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  Present  State  of 
Public  Affairs.  Almon,  1768. 

Vox  Senates.  1771. 

Reasons  for  rejecting!  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Almon.  1807 

MEmoires  de  Madame  db  Vaud^.  Paris,  18 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  a Gentleman  long  resident  in 
India.  1778. 

Memoirs  OF  J.  T.  Serres,  Marine  Painter  to  His  Majesty, 

oVO.  1826. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  40,  St.  George’s  Square. 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 


Darcey’s  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sarum  Directorium. 

Early  Music. 

Illuminated  MSS. 

English  ditto. 

Wanted  by  Reu.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


Highmore’s  History  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  of 
Eondon. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Fleming,  113,  MarinelParade,  Brighton. 
Publishers’  Circular.  Current  Number. 

Wanted  by  Capt.  F.  M.  Smith,  Waltham  Abbey,  N. 

An  Engraved  Portrait  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  executed  for  High  Treason 
in  1696-7. 

Wanted  by  the  Rev.  John  Pickford,  M.A.,  Bolton  Percy, 
near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 


t0  C0rrp^|30nlrent^. 

L.  V.  Will  see  that  we  have  adopted  his  suggestion,  and 
printed  these  notices  in  a larger  type. 

H.  W.  T.  Erased. 

Q.  An  illegitimate  son  of  his  brother. 

F.  B.  mmt  remember  that  we  have  to  consult  the  tastes 
of  a large  circle  of  readers,  for  many  of  whom  the  articles 
to  ichich  F.  B.  objects  have  a special  interest. 

Our  Correspondents  will,  we  trust,  excuse  our  sug- 
gesting to  them,  both  for  their  sokes  as  well  as  our  own — 

I.  That  they  should  ivrite  clearly  and  distinctly — and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  onlj’ — more  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  phrases  of  which  an  explanation  may  he 
required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a Cor- 
respondent does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writina 
plainly. 

II.  That  to  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

III.  That  Quotations  should  be  verified  by  precise  re- 
ferences to  edition,  chapter,  and  page  ; and  references  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  by  series,  volume,  and  page. 

IV.  Correspondents  who  reply  to  Queries  wordd  add  to 
their  obligation  by  precise  reference  to  volume  and  page 
where  such  queries  are  to  be  fowid.  The  omission  to  do 
this  saves  the  writer  very  little  trouble,  but  entails  much  to 
supply  such  omissions. 

Erratum — vi.  p.  527,  col.  i.  line  15,  for  “spoke” 
read  “ smoke.” 

should  It  addressed  to  <Ae  Editor  o/“N.  & Q.,” 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ^ 

holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  now 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6c/.; 
01 , free  by  post,  direct,  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  8c/.  ^ 

Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

y**  a&oZ/f/on  of  the  impressed  Newspaper  Stamp,  the 
copies  forwarded  free  hy  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher 
Index),  Six  Months,will  be  \0s.2d.{in- 
^yPost  Office  Order  payable  at  the 


qiO  POETEAIT  COLLECTOES.  — John  Stenson 

X has  reduced  the  price  of  his  8to  Portraits  from  6c/.  to  3c/.  each,  and 
E ^ proportion.  Please  order  from 

E VANS  S CATALOGUE,  or  from  my  own  Lists,  viz.  Parts  60.  61,  62. 

of  alphabetical  catalogue. -JOHN  STEN- 
SON, Book  and  Prmtseller,  15,  King’s  Place,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
***  Books  and  Prints  in  large  or  small  collections  bought. 


AUTHOES  ADVISED  WITH 

jfiL  PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING,  and  thi 


to  Cost  of 

. .PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of 
bringing  out  MSS.—Yates  & ALEXANDER,  Printers,  7,  Symond’s  Inn, 
Chancery  Lane.  W.C.  > » . 


w, 


HAEPEE’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 

rheological  and  Miscellaneous,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 

n. 

32,  Ta^iernacle  Walk  (near  Finsbury  Square),  London,  E.C. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6(/.,  5s.  6i/.,  and  6s.  6c/.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER—Improved  quality,  2s.  6c/.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  %d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c/. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c/.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c/.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c/. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery. 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 

(Established  1841.) 

k LITERARY  MACHINE. — A remarkable  Inven- 

xX  tion  has  been  patented,  which  will  enable  a person  to  read  and 
write  when  reclming  back  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire,  and  while 
lying  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  of  holding  a heavy 
book,  and  the  inconvenience  of  incessantly  stooping  over  a table.— To  be 
seen  at  MR.  CARTER  S,  55,  Mortimer  Street,  W.  Drawings  free. 

Me.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Eleet  Street, 

introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
xii,ii,ill,  lixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals- 
by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  m mastication 52,  Fleet  Street. 

Consultations  free. 


TSie  ^ew  Vellum-wove  Club-house  E»aper» 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  192,  Fleet  Street,  Corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

V Tke  production  of  Note-paper  of  a superior  kind  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  experiment  with  manufacturers,  but  until  lately  no  improve- 
ment could  be  made  on  that  in  general  use,  and  therefore  it  was  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  extreme  excellence  had  been  attained  ; but  this 
conclusion  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Partridge  & Cooper, 
ot  ± leet  Street,  who  determined  to  continue  operations  until  some  new 
result  was  attained.  Sheer  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  for  they 
have  at  last  been  able  to  produce  a new  description  of  paper,  which  they 
call  Clubhouse  Note,  that  surpasses  anything  of  the  kindin  ordinary 
use.  Ihe  new  paper  is  beautifully  white,  its  surface  is  as  smooth  as 
polished  ivory,  and  its  substance  nearly  resembles  that  of  vellum,  so 
that  the  writing  thereon  presents  an  extraordinary  clearness  and  beauty, 
A steel  pen  can  be  used  upon  it  with  the  facility  of  a goose  quill,  and 
thus  one  great  source  of  annoyance  has  been  completely  superseded . 
We  feel  certain  that  a trial  of  the  new  Note-paper  will  lead  to  its 
general  adoption  in  all  the  aristocratic  clubs  at  the  West  End,  as  well 
as  by  tlie  public  at  large,  as  its  price  is  not  in  excess  of  that  charged  for 
an  inferior  article.”— iXn. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 


The  new  GENTLEMAN’S  GOLD  WATCH, 

English  Make,  more  solid  than  Foreign,  14/.  14,<.-. 
J UNES  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

These  Watches  have  many  points  of  Special  Novelty. 
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Every  Saturday,  Foolscap  Quarto,  and  to  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 


“ Learned,  Chatty,  Useful.” — Athenceum. 


Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  id.,  or  free  by  post  i^d.. 


Now  ready,  price  10s.  M.,  cloth  boards,  with  very  Copious  Index. 


NOTES  AND  QUEBIES  ; 

A MEDIUM  OF  INTERCOMMUNICATION  FOR  LITERARY 
MEN,  GENERAL  READERS,  &0. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

IToInme  S®iire,  Series. 


Twenty-one  years  since,  NOTES  ANi)  QUERIES  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  what  was  felt  to  be  a great  literary  want,  viz.  a 
Journal  to  assist  Lovers  of  Literature  and  Men  of  Research  in  their  re- 
spective studies.  Its  utility  as  a Medium  of  Intercommunication 
between  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  at  once  admitted ; and  it 
was  soon  recognised  as  Everybody’s  Common-place  Book.  Its  steady 
progress  in  public  opinion  since  that  period,  renders  any  account  of  its 
object  unnecessary. 

But  during  these  years  a new  generation  has  arisen,  to  whom  it  may 
be  fitting  to  point  out  that  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  combine  two  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  this  age— the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the 
principle  of  co-operation.  For  while  in  accordance  with  the  former,  its 
columns  are  open  to  all — from  the  ripe  scholar  to  the  more  youthful 

student who  are  in  search  of  literary  or  historical  information,  it  is  by 

the  mutual  co-operation  of  all  that  the  inquiries  started  in  it  are  solved. 
Men  of  the  highest  attainments  and  social  station  have  recognised  this 
fact,  by  both  asking  and  answering  questions  in  its  columns , and  hence 
it  is  that  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  continued  to  increase  in  influence, 
utility,  and  circulation. 


Recent  ©pinions  of  tlse  ^ress  s 


“ The  interesting  running  commentary  with  which  NOTEo  AND 
QUERIES  accompany  every  current  topic  of  literary  interest.” 

Saturday  Review,  Ayril  14, 1866. 

“ That  useful  resuscitant  of  dead  knowledge,  yclept  NOTES  and 
QUEEIES,  the  antiquaries’  newspaper.” 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  184,  p.  329. 


“ These  two  volumes  (for  1864)  overflow  with  curious  scraps  of  out-of- 
the-way  learning,  contributed  by  many  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day, 
and  there  are  few  branches  of  literature  to  which  they  do  not  furnish 
some  new  and  amusing  illustration.  There  English  History  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  curious  contemporary  narrative  of  James  II.  at 
Feversham,  papers  respecting  Cromwell’s  head,  the  signet  attributed  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a host  of  similar  articles.  The  gossip  of  last 
century  is  illustrated  by  the  curious  story  of  Charles  Fox  and  Mrs. 
G-rieve.  Lord  Stanhope  shows  what  were  the  last  books  read  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  charge  made  by  Lord  Campbell  against  Bacon,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authorship  of  the  ‘ Paradoxes,’  is  disproved  by  the  dis- . 
covery  of  their  real  author.  The  Defoe  Letters  startled  the  admirers  of 
that  extraordinary  writer.  The  question  of  the  assumption  of  names 
and  arms,  which  has  recently  excited  so  much  attention,  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  The  story  of  Quenten  Matsys  and  his  picture  of 
the  ‘Misers’  is  critically  examined.  Shakespere’s  life  and  writings 
form  the  subject  of  a variety  of  articles,  and,  in  short,  old  poetry, 
ballads,  folk-lore,  popular  antiquities,  topography,  bibliography,  lite- 
rary history,  all  alike,  have,  during  the  past  year,  furnished  new 
materials  to  this  weekly  journal  to  justify  the  character  so  well  be- 
towed  upon  it,  of  its  being  at  the  same  time  learned,  chatty,  and 
useful.” — Morning  Post, 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  price  id.,  or  Free  by  Post,  ild; 

It  is  also  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  each 
with  copious  Index,  price  10s.  Qd.  cloth  boards. 

The  Subscription  for  COPIES  for  Six  Months,  forwarded  direct  from 
the  Publisher  (including  the  Half-Yearly  Index),  is  10s.  Zd. 
which  may  be  paid  by  Post-Office  Order,  payable  at  the  Somerset 
House  Post-Office  to  William  Greig  Smith. 


NOTES  and  QUERIES  may  he  procured  hy  order  of 
every  Bookseller  and  Newsman,  or  of  the  Puhlisher, 
W.^G.  SMITH,  43,  Wellington  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Containing,  in  addition  to  a great  variety  of  similar  Notes,  Queries 
and  Replies,  articles  of  interest  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

Eisglisla,  Irisla,  Scottisli  History. 

Contemporary  Portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — Gunpowder  Kot — 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Lord  Harrington— Battles  at  Terouenne— Duke 
of  Schomberg’s  Monument — Queen  Elizabeth  and  Freemasonry — 
Designation  of  Chief  Justices — Names  of  Scottish  Martyrs — ine  Duke 
of  Monmouth — Letter  of  Lord  Nelson — Flight  of  James  II — -/oiic- 
shire  Jacobites— Darnley’s  Bed— Lord  Palmerston’s  Dismissal  trom 
Office. 

Hiograplay. 

John  Pym— Edward  Cocker— James  Bissett— Dr.  Franklin— Sir  HHl- 
liam  Roger— Humphrey  Wanley— Ebenezer  Jones— FoxetM  Mar- 
tyrologist — Warine  the  Bald — Henry  Crabb  RobinsoiwKitty  t islier — 
Andrew  Cant — Burns  on  the  Death  of  Sir  J . Hunter  Blair. 


Hil>li©grap1iy  asad  Eiiterary  History, 

Unpublished  Fragment  by  Smitli — An  Incident  in  .Journalism— A 
Bundle  of  Old  Newspapers— Charles  Dibdin’sMSS.— Binder  of  Wake- 
field—Willie  Stewart  and  his  Daughter  Polly— Literary  Intercoume 
between  England  and  the  Continent— Das  Heldenbuch—^oliograpny 
of  Punctuation— Junius:  “ Whittle  ”— MSS.  of  Robert  of  G^ouces.ei— 
First  Publications  of  Daniel  Defoe — Emendations  of  Shelley — iNotnia 
Americana— Defoe’s  Mercurius  Politicus — Inedited  Letter  oi  Dr. 
Johnson — Ben  Jonson  Folios. 


Popular  iLKtlqiaities  and  RoIIc  Sicre. 

The  Dunmow  Flitch— Pig  Superstitions— Boggarts— Feoriu— Friday 
Unlucky — Popular  French  Song. 


Ballads,  ©Id  Poetry,  and  Brama. 

Chaucer  to  Bucktou -Ramsay’s  Evergreen-Cocker’s  Farewell  to 
Brandy— The  San  Grael- Kempe  and  the  English  Company  in  Ger- 
many  Pantomime  Characters — Anglo-Norman  Drama — Ivomantic 

Scottish  Ballads- The  Manx  Song— Shakespeariana. 


Popular  amd  Proverlsial  Saying’s. 

Old  Sayings  and  Old  Songs— Hanging  and  Marrying— The  Better  the 
Day  the  better  the  Deed, 

Pbilelogy. 

Shakespeare  Glossaries  — Fall  for  Antnmn— Hilding  — Br ordered— 
Crumble— Cried  Game— Provincial  Glossary. 


©easealegy  and  Heraldry. 

Dunbar  Arms — Armorial  Book-plates — De  Scotenay — Crests — Slither- 
land  Peerage— Knigiitliood  and  Foreign  Orders. 


Gainsborough’s  “Blue  Boy”-Le  Moyen  fg®  et  la  Reuaissance- 
J.  Syer  Bristow — Statues  on  Easter  Island— Portraits  of  Goethe — 
Early  Spanish  Pictures— Gallery  of  Comicaiities-Sibyls  ot  Cheney 
Court — William  Carey  the  Art  Critic. 


Eecleslastical  History, 

Beza’sNew  Testament— Ur  of  the  Chaldees— Dominions  of  Solomon— 
Walter  Hungerford’s  Missal— Baptism  for  the  Dead  — (Ecumenical 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople. 

GlasslcaS 

Labarnm— Dolphins  on  Roman  Altar— Legionary  Tahlet.at  Bridge- 
ness— Greek  Printing— Nodot’s  Petronius— Temple  of  JunoLncina— 
Sepulchral  Inscriptions  at  Rome. 


1?©p©graplay. 

Caledonian  Forests;  Garrison  Chapel,  Portsmouth— Old  Westminster 
—Llandudno. 


miseellaaseoas  and  Replies, 

The  Armoury  in  the  Tower— Early  Notices  of  Handel’s  Oratorios— 
Foundation  and  Dedication  Stones— Bell  Literature  and  Arehasology 
—Torture  at  Nuremburg— Kiss  of  the  Virgin-Mason  s Marks  — 
Origin  of  the  Basques;  Clan  Tartans— The  Ranties-rhe  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask— Oath  of  the  Judges— Centenarianism— The  Automaton 
Chess-Player, 

Volume  the  Sixth  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 


W.  G.  SMITH,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
And  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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BLUEBEARD : ORIGIN  OF  THE  STORY. 

^ The  story  of  Bluebeard  forms  one  of  a collec- 
tion of  the  popular  nursery  tales  of  France  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Perrault.  How  far  he 
preserved  the  exact  form  in  which  these  tales 
must  have  been  related  to  him  by  some  old 
cpne,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  sa5^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  story 
is  founded  on  the  atrocities  imputed  to  a certain 
Gilles^  de  Betz,  or  de  Baiz,  Sieur  de  Laval,*  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of  France ; but 
the -enormities  of  which  this  nobleman  is  said  to 
have  been  guilty  bear  but  little  resemblance  to 
the  crimes  of  our  hero  of  the  nursery.  An  inci- 
dent related  in  the  life  of  S.  Hildas,  Abbot  of 
Ehuys,  in  Brittany,  in  the  sixth  century,  comes 
much  nearer  to  the  tale  which  interested  us  so 
much  in  our  childish  days.  A certain  Count 
Conomor  was  fond  of  matrimony,  but  was  not 
desirous  of  being  troubled  with  the  consequences; 
so  whenever  his  wife  gave  signs  of  being  likely 
^0  become  a mother,  he  made  away  with  her. 
lie  was  a wiaowqr  for  the  fourth,  or  as  some  say 
for  toe  seventh  time,  wLen  he  sought  the  hand 
of  Triphyna,  daughter  of  Count  Guerech,  of 
axines,  a youug  lady  of  great  beauty,  who  had 
neen  educated  under  the  eye  of  S.  Gildas.  Both 
tne /atner  and  daughter  would  willingly  have 
declined  the  proffered  honour,  but  CouiH  Cono- 
was  Childebert’s  lieutenant  in  Brit- 
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tany,  and  had  powerful  friends  at  court,  insisted 
in  his  suit,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  if  his 
demand  were  not  acceded  to  he  was  quite  ready  to 
enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  S.  Gildas, 
vdshing  to  avert  a disastrous  war,  undertook  to 
intercede,  and  was  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  alliance,  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  if  Conomor  should  get  tired  of  his  wife  he 
should  send  her  back  to  her  father.  The  wedding 
was  kept  at  Vaniies  with  great  pomp,  and  Cono- 
mor carried  off  his  bride  to  his  own  castle,  but 
before  many  months  had  ela|)sed,  the  countess, 
who  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregncmc^q  per- 
ceived that  her  husband’s  manner  towards  her 
was  entirely  changed,  and,  fearing  the  fate  of  his 
former  wives,  resolved  to  take  refuge  with  her 
father.  Watching  her  opportunity,  she  mounted 
one  morning  on  a fleet  horse,  and,  accompanied  by 
a^  few  faithful  followers,  galloped  off  in  the 
direction  of  Vannes.  Her  husband  was  informed 
of  her  flight,  and  pursued  her.  As  he  gained 
upon  her,  and  she  perceived  that  her  capture  was 
almost  inevitable,  she  threw  herself  from  her 
horse  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  herself  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  a forest,  but  she  was  discovered 
by  her  brutal  lord,  who,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sword,  severed  her  head  from  her  body.  S.  Gildas, 
on  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  replaced  the  head  on  the 
body,  and  by  his  prayers  restored  the  lady  to  life. 
She  was  shortly  afterwards  safely  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  baptised  by  S.  Gildas,  and  called  by 
his  name,  to  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  was 
afterwards  added  that  of  Trech-meur  or  Tremeiir. 
Such  is  the  legend  as  told  bv  the  Breton  hagio- 
graphers  Pere  Albert  le  GivUd  and  Dorn  Giii- 
Alexis  Lohineaii.  But  now  comes  a fact,  as 
related  by  M.  Hippolyte  Violeaii,  in  a work  en- 
titled Pelerinaffes  de  Bretcifpie,  which  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  Perraiilt’s  tale  is  founded  on 
the  legend.  He  says  that  in  January,  1850,  in 
repairing  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Nicolas- 
de-Bieuzy,  some  ancient  frescoes  were  discovered 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Triphyna ; the 
marriage— the  husband  taking  leave  of  his  vvdfe, 
and  entrusting  a key  to  her — a room  with  an  open 
door,  through  which  are  seen  the  corpses  of  seven 
women  hanging — the  husband  threatening  his 
wife  while  another  female  is  looking  out  of  a 
window  above — and  finally,  in  the  last  picture, 
when  the  husband  has  placed  a halter  round  the 
neck  of  his  victim,  the  opportune  arrival  of  her 
friends,  accompanied  bj^S.  Gildas.  If  these  frescoes 
are  really  of  the  early  date  assigned  to  them,  they 
probably  represent  the  popular  form  of  the  legend, 
with  some  additional  incidents  which  have  not 
been  thouglit  worthy  of  record  by  the  hagiogra- 
phers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whence  the 
nursery  tale  derives  its  origin. 

Guernsey.  EdGAE  MacOuLLOCH. 
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TYNDALE’S  NEW  TESTAMENT,  FYNESSHED  IN 
THE  YERE  1535.* 

This  is  no  doubt  the  last  New  Testament  cor- 
rected by  the  translator,  as  his  martyrdom  took 
place  in  the  year  1536.  The  text  is  considerably 
altered  from  the  edition  of  1534.  This  is 
shown  at  p.  190  of  A General  View  of  the  History 
of  the  English  Bible,  lij  Brooke  Foss  Westcott, 
B.D.,  1868. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  orthography 
adopted  in  the  work. 

It  is  uncertain  why  this  spelling  was  intro- 
duced, what  it  is,  or  the  object  of  it. 

Anderson  in  his  Annals  of  the  English  Bible, 
voi.  i.  pp.  455-6,  after  alluding  to  this  New  Testa- 
ment, says ; — 

But  is  it  possible  that  this  could  have  been  part  of 
T^mdale’s  occupation  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Vil- 
vorde  ? While  warring  with  these  doctors  of  Louvain  on 
the  one  hand,  was  he,  on  the  other,  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  earnest  pity  for  the  ploughhoy  and  husband- 
man in  Glostershire  ? This  orthography  being  regarded 
as  provincial,  so  it  has  been  supposed.  If  the  conjecture 
be  well  founded,  and  Tyndale  himself  had  to  do  with  this 
edition,  it  is  but  seldom  that  in  the  history  of  any  man 
such  an  instance  of  the  true  sublime  can  be  produced. 
The  book  has  never  been  assigned  to  any  Antwerp  printer ; 
but  if  Tyndale  only  furnished  a Ust  of  words,  to_  be  em- 
ployed whenever  they  occurred  in  the  translation,  the 
volume  could  have  been  printed  in  Holland  or  any  other 
place  in  Brabant.” 

This  sublime  conjecture  requires  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  well  founded,  and  if  a list  of  words  was 
given  by  Tyndale,  the  compositor  did  not  follow 
it  whenever  the  words  occur — for  many  of  the 
words  so  peculiarly  spelt  occur  but  seldom,  others 
more  often,  some  frequently,  and  others  generally. 

I have  made  a list  of  about  300  words  exhi- 
biting this  spelling.  These  are  an  example  : — 


1535. 

obtaeyned 

oelde 

paerle 

paert 

paeyed 

paeyer 

paeyne 

raege 

raeigne 

raeted 

sae 

saefe 

saeke 


1535. 

aboede 

abroed 

abstaeyne 

abyede 

bliend 

boedy 

boeke 

boeldely 

choese 

claey 

cloeke 

cloethe 

coelde 

code 

coete 

daey 

decaevable 

decaeve 

dekaeye 

fade 

faelsly 


1534. 

abode 

abrod 

abstayne 

abyde 

blynd 

body 

boke 

boldely 

chose 

claye 

cloke 

clothe 

colde 

cole 

cote 

day 

decevable 

deceave 

dekej^e 

faule 

falslye 


1535. 

faelye 

faeont 

gaesinge 

gaeve 

gaeye 

graece 

haest 

haestily 

haet 

haeth  and 
heath 
haeve 
haeven 
maed 
maede 
maeke 
maekinge 
maesters 
maey 
naedeth 
naeked 


1534. 

fayle 

faynt 

gasinge 

gave 

gaye 

grace 

hast 

hastily 

hate 

hath 

have 

haven 

mad 

made 

make 

makynge 

masters 

maye 

nedeth 

naked 


1534. 

obtayned 

olde 

pearle 

part 

payed 

payre 

payne 

rage 

raygne 

rated 

say 

safe 


1535. 

saeme 

taecklynge 

taeke 

taeken 

taelked 

taeme 

taest 

waeke 

waeked 

waele 

waelke 

waere 

waere 


1534. 

same 

tacklynge 

take 

taken 

talked 

tame 

taste 

wake 

waked 

wayle 

walke 

ware 

where 


* This  is  part  of  the  second  title.  No  copy  is  known 
with  a title  or  imprint.  The  place  where  it  was  printed, 
by  whom,  or  the  year,  is  unknown. 


The  second  column  is  the  spelling  in  the  New 
Testament  of  1534,  and  shows  how  designedly  it 

has  been  altered.  , 

If  any  of  your  readers  can^  give  any  explana- 
tion or  information  on  this  subject,  or  show  whep 
such  spelling  has  been  used  at  any  time,  either  in 
print  or  MS.,  I shall  be  much  obliged  by  a commu- 
nication being  made  to  me.  I believe  no  Bible 
or  any  other  New  Testament  exhibits  such  speli- 
ino",  especially  with  I after  a vowel.  ^ 

It  is  much  desired  that  the  object  should  be 
known  which  Tyndale  had  in  deviating  so  much 
from  the  spelling  then  in  use,  and  that  of  h^  Pre- 
vious edition  of  1534.  But  if  Tyndale  did  not 
direct  this  edition  to  be  so  printed,  must  not  this 
spelling  have  been  designedly  introduced,  though 
irregularly  used,  by  the  person  who  superintended 
the  edition?  ^eancis  Fry. 

Catham,  Bristol. 

SIGNIFICATIVE  NAMES. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a blemish,  and  some- 
times as  an  absurdity,  that  novelists,  poets,  and 
dramatists  should  so  frequently  adopt  names  sig- 
nificative of  character.  Such  a practice  often 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,”  and  enables  us  to 
guess  at  the  denouement  of  a story.  In  a farce  or 
in  an  autobiographical  form  of  late,  where  the  lead- 
ing personage  is  solus,  we  may  excuse  or  ^en 
tolerL  Steldy,  Fiddler,  Greedy  Graball,  Pry 
Muffincap,  Easy,  and  such  like.  But  wheie  the 
hero  is  a family  man  or  woman,  the  adoption  ot 
such  names  becomes  in  general  an  absuraity. 
There  is  no  objection  to  “ Mrs.  Malaprop  , but 
if  that  learned  lady  had  possessed  relatives  w 
figured  as  dramatis  personm  and 
‘^  king’s  English,”  the  name  so  appropriate  ^ nei 
would  have\een  an  absurdity  for  Sheridan 

Tertainlv  erred  when,  in  tbe  School  for  Scandal 
he  aXpted  the  name  if  Surface  ” 5 it  was  a good 

one  fo/that  surface-iAlo^^  Scomes 

hypocritical,  sentimental  Joseph;  but  becomes 

a Ld  and  inappropriate  name  when  we  find  it 
borne  by  his  open-hearted,  generous,  noble 

^'?n  Warren’s  novel,  Ten  Thousand  a Year,^ 
have  a Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse.”  The  name  ic  an 
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absurdity  altogether.  No  one^  not  even  a Hox- 
ton  shop-walker  or  a tallyman’s  counter-jumper, 
could  have  had  such  an  appellative.  But  when, 
in  a suhseq^uent  part  of  the  same  tale,  the  author 
is  necessitated  to  give  a pedigree,  the  surname  of 
Titmouse  borne  by  esquires  and  men  of  high 
family  becomes  perfectly  ridiculous  and  unna- 
tural. The  name  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or  any 
of  our  numerous  sons,  would  have  been  infinitely 
better.  Our  old  standard  novelists  avoided  such 
^^tell-tale  ” names.  Harlowe,  Andrews,  Grandison, 
Trim,  Jones,  Adams,  &c.,  are  quite  unexception- 
able. Dickens  in  general  keeps  clear  of  significa- 
tives.  Pickwick,  Weller,  Snodgrass,  Nickleby, 
Gamp,  Brodie,  Squeers,  Dombey,  Mantalini,  ^ 
these  were  all  genuine  surnames,  and  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  their  adoption,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. Miss  Braddon  (of  whose  sensation  ” 
tales  I am  no  admirer)  never  adopts  significative 
names  for  her  heroes  and  heroines. 

The  classical  names  in  use  by  poets  and  others 
of  the  last  century  were  learned  absurdities,  and 
of  course  thoroughly  un-English.  Hurdis  in  his 
Village  Curate  has  the  Eeverend  AntenorT  ^ 
Hurdis  is  much  neglected,  and  most  undeservedly 
so.  He  was  a genuine  poet  of  the  Cowper  or 
didactic  school.  The  Village  Curate  contains 
some  exquisite  English  descriptive  scenes  that  are 
only  inferior  to^  those  in  The  Task.  But  the 
poems  of  Hurdis  are  sadly  marred  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  derivatives.  However,  such  names  have 
an  advantage  over  Surfaces  and  Titmouses.  To 
the  unlearned  (classically),  who  always  form  the 
majority,  they  convey  no  meaning  whatever. 

Stephen  Jackson. 


‘‘FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  PORTRAITS,  circa  1835. 

In  or  before  the  year  1835,  and  subsequently, 
there  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  a series  of 
caricatures  and  characteristic  portraits  of  literary 
men,  contemporary  or  recently  deceased.  I have 
no  idea  whether  the  following  list  is  complete,  or 
approaching  completeness,  or  whether  it  can  only 
be  called  a selection.  But  it  may  interest  your 
readers  if  you  can  find  room  for  it,  and  I should 
much  like  to  know  what  additions  ought  to  be 
m^e  to  it.  Those  portraits  which  I have  marked 

bear  the  name  of  Alfred  Croquis  (Maclise) ; 
^ose  marked  f have  a cipher  composed  of  A and 
O in  Koman  capitals;  those  marked  J have  no 
artist  s mark,  but  are  undistinguishable  in  style, 
manner,  or  merit  from  Maclise’s  portraits.  All  the 


This  is  a common  Italian  name,  and  is  borne  bv  i 
least  one  patrician  family  in  Tuscany.  VYe  find  a mi 
liner  of  the  name  in  Florence. 

announcement  in  The  Times  that  S 
Hildebrand  Snooks  had  presented  “ the  Reverend  Ant( 
nor  to  the  living  of  Fudley-cum-Pipeton,  or  that  1 
had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Dahomey ! 


above  are  printed  on  toned  paper ; those  marked 
§ and  |j  are  on  paper  of  a yellower  tint,  and  I think 
form  a later  series.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  seem  to  me  of  inferior  merit,  and  to  be  in 
imitation  of  Maclise’s  style  and  manner.  The 
former  are  without  mark,  and  the  latter  have 
what  I take  to  be  a monogram  composed  of  the 
letters  W and  E in  script  hand.  By  whom  were 
the  various  classes  I have  indicated  executed? 
There  are  also  several  extensive  groups  of  por- 
traits. ^ That  of  ^‘The  Fraserians”  has  no  mark, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  by  Maclise.  See  Theodore 
Taylor’s  Thackeray  as  a Humourist.  I am  sorry 
I have  not  a reference  to  the  page.  The  author 
refers  to  Mahony  (Father  Prout)  as  having  writ- 
ten an  account  of  this  picture  in  1859.  Where  is 
this  account  to  be  found  ? The  group  entitled 
^^A.  Few  of  our  F.S.A.s  ” bears  the  name  of 
Alfred  Croquis.  That  of  ^^Eegina’s  Maids  of 
Honour  ” has  no  name,  and  differs  very  much  in 
manner  from  the  others.  Who  was  the  artist  ? 


Ainsworth,  W.  FI.* 
Beranger,  J.  P.  de.f 
Blessiiigton,  Countess  of.* 
Bowles,  Rev.  W.  L.f 
Brewster,  Sir  David'.* 
Brydges,  Sir  S.  E.f 
Buckstone,  J.  B.f 
Bulwer,  Sir  E.  L.* 
Campbell,  Thos.§ 

Carlyle,  Thomas.* 

Cobbett,  William.f 
Coleridge,  S.  T.* 

Croker,  T.  Crofton.§ 

Croker,  J.  Wilson  j 
Cruikshank,  G.* 
Cunningham,  Allan.* 

De  Trueba  y Cosio,  Don  T.§ 
Disraeli,  I.* 

Disraeli,  B.* 

D’Orsay,  Count.f 
Dunlop,  W.* 

Egerton,  Lord  Francis.f 
Faraday,  Michael.  J 
Galt,  John.§ 

Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.f 
Godwin,  William.f 
Goethe,  J.  W.J 
Hall,  Anna  Maria.t 
Hill,  Thomas.* 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.f 
Hogg,  James.* 

Hook,  Theodore  E.* 

Hunt,  Leigh.* 

Irving,  Washington.* 
Jordan,  W.§ 

Knowles,  J.  S.f 
Lamb,  Charles,  | 

Landon,  L.  E.* 

Lardner,  Dr.* 


Lockhart,  J.  G.§ 

Lodge,  Edmund.f 
Lyndhurst,  Lord'.f 
Macnish,  R.f 
Maginn,  Dr.f 
Martineau,  Harriet.* 
Mitford,  Mary  R.|| 

Moir,  D.  M.*" 

Moles  worth,  W.f 
Moore,  Thomas.§ 
Montgomery,  Robert.J 
Morgan,  Ladjvf 
Morier,  James.* 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.f 
Munster,  Earl  of.§  ‘ 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrk|| 
O’Brien,  Henry.f 
O’Connell  and  Shell.* 
Place,  Francis,  f 
Porter,  Jane.f 
Rogers,  Samuel.§ 

Roscoe,  William.* 

Ross,  Captain.* 

Russell,  Lord  John.f 
Sadler,  M.  T.f 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.§ 

Smith,  James. f 
Smith,  SjMney.f 
Soane,  Sir  John.f 
Talfourd,  T.  N.f 
Talleyrand,  C.  M.  de.* 
Thorburn,  Grant.t 
Ude,  L.  E.* 

Watts,  Alaric  A.f 
Westmacott,  C.  M.* 
Wilson,  John.§ 
Wordsworth,  William.* 
Tydus  Pooh-Pooh,  our  man 
of  Genius.f 


J.  F.  M. 
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A Stoey  and  its  Expansion. — 

Neio  Mode  of  keeping  a Prisoner  under  Restrairit.-- 
A Frenchman,  who  had  been  several  years  confined  tor 
debt  in ‘the  Fleet  Prison,  found  himself  so  much  at  home 
•within  its  walls,  and  was  withal  of  so  harmless  and  in- 
offensive a character,  that  the  jailor  occasionally  per- 
mitted him  to  spend  his  evenings  abroad  without  any 
apprehension  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  verbal  enpgement. 
His  little  earnings  as  a jack-of- all-trades  enabled  hirn  to 
form  several  pot-house  connections  ; and  these  led  him 
bv  degrees  to  be  less  and  less  punctual  in  his  return  at 
the  appointed  time.  ‘ Pll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mounseer, 
at  length  said  the  jailor  to  him  ; ‘ you  are  a good  fellow, 
but  I am  afraid  you  have  lately  got  into  bad  company; 
so  I tell  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you  do  not  keep  better 
hours  and  come  back  in  good  time,  I shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  locking  you  out  altogether.’  ” — Sweepings  of 
mg  Study,  p.  137.  Edinb.  1824. 

Tills  Mr.  Weller  tells  in  nearly  two  pages  oj 
tlie  little  dirty-faced  man  in  the  brown  coat. 

I quote  only  the  conclusion,  as  everybody  has  or 
can  refer  to  Pickivich : — 

At  last  he  began  to  get  so  precious  jolly  that  he  did 
not  know  how  the" time  vent,  or  care  nothin  at  ad  about 
it,  and  he  wos  getting  later  and  later,  till  one  night,  as 
his  old  friend  wos  just  a shutting  the  gate— had  turned 
the  kev,  in  fact— he  come  up.  ‘Hold  hard,  Pill,  ne 
says.  Wot,  aint  you  come  in  yet,  Twenty  ? says  the 
turnkey.  ‘ I thought  you  vras  in  long  ago.’  ‘ Ho,  I wasn  t 
savs  the  little  man,  with  a smile.  ‘ Well,  then,  1 11  tml 
you  what  it  is,  my  friend,’  says  the  turnkey,  opening  tne 
a:ate  wery  slow  and  sulky,  ‘ it’s  my  opinion  that  you  have 
got  into  bad  company  o’  late,  which  I’m  wery  sorry  to 
see.  How  I don’t  wish  to  do  anything  harsh,;  he  says, 

‘ but  if  you  can’t  confine  3murself  to  steady  circles,^  and 
find  your  way  back  at  reglar  hours,  as  sure  as  you  I’e  a 
standing  there  I’ll  shut  you  out  altogether.  The  little 
man  was  seized  with  a wiolent  fit  o’  trembling,  and  nei  er 
went  outside  the  prison  walls  arterwards.” — dhel  ickwick 
Papers,  p.  439,  Loud.  1837. 

^ Eitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

From  Heyersham  Church,  Westmoreland. 
To  labor  I was  born ; I bore,  and  bj^  that  forme 
I bore  to  earth,  to  earth  I straigt  was  borne,' 

Moorland  Had. 

A Bill  actually  Presented. — 

“ The  Rev.  C.  Marriott  to  John  Knapp  of  Cotesbach. 

“ To  one  wheelbarrow  and  a wooden  do  . * 

To  one  wheelbarrow  and  a wood  do  ...  — o 

— 5 — 


lHUrpretat{on.-1hB  first  wheelbarrow  delivered 
■was  found  “wanting,”  and  -‘a  (7ie)  would  noi 
Jo”;  tbe  second,  on  an  improved  principle,  was 
np  to  contract  and  would  do.  The  account  is 
made  out  on  our  family-lawyer’s  principle,  o 
showing  bow  many  items  might  nave  been 

charged  for  that  are  forborne. 

® Moorland  Lad. 

A Westmoreland  Gunpowder-plot  Doggrel. 
“ I pray  you  remember  the  5th  of  Hovember, 
Gunpowder-treason  and  plot.  _ 

The  king  and  bis  train  had  like  to  be  slam  — 

1 hnnp  this  dav  ’ll  ne’er  be  forgot. 


All  the  boys,  all  tbe  boys,  let  the  bells  ring  ! 

All  the  boys,  all  the  boys,  God  save  the  king  . 

A stick  and  a stake  for  King  Jamie  s sake, 

I hope  you’ll  remember  the  bonfire ! 

Hutton -ROOF. 

Hov.  1,  1858. 

The  Prophecies  oe  Thomas  Martin.— It  will 
be  remembered  by  some  readers  of  & y* 

that  in  the  year  1816  Thomas  Martin,  a labouring 
man  of  La  Beauce,  bad  a private  audience  ot 
Louis  XVIII.,  in  which  he  told  the  king  in  proof 
of  his  mission  a secret  known  to  the  king  alone ; 
that  he  also  warned  him  not  to  attempt  a coro- 
nation, and  delivered  important  admonitions  to 
him  for  his  future  government,  one  ot  whicii  re- 
lated to  the  suppression  of  servile  w-ork,1  and  tne 
sanctification  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Ihe 
whole  account  may  be  seen  the  work  en- 
titled Le  Passe  et  T Avenir,  published  m 
But  my  present  purpose  is  to  draw  attention  t> 
one  remarkable  prediction,  which  really  seems 
now  to  be  approaching  its  accomplishment.  i 
give  it  in  the  words  of  the  above  work : 

“Le  mardi,  1-2  mars  (1816),  sur  les  sept  ^ 

matin,  comme  Martin  finissait  de  s habil.'L  nyvent 

montra  pres  de  la  fenetre  et  lui  parla  ainsi : Wrance 

rien  faire  de  ce  que  je  dis  ; plusieurs  villes  de  trance 
seront  detruites  ; ii  n’y  restera  pas  pierre  sur  pim’re  ; 1 
France  sera  en  proie  a tons  les  malheurs  ; dun  fleau  on 
tombera  dans  uii  autre.’  ’’—Chap.  ii.  p.  28.  ^ q jj 

Thomas  Hood.— As  the  literary  reputation  of 
every  genuine  poet  should  he  jealously  guarded 
by  the  public  against  incorrect  quotations,  may  i 
ask  whether  the  following,  which  Weated  in  the 
Saturday  Review  (p.  837,  Dec.  31,  18/0} 

“ Oh  God  ! to  think  man  ever 
Comes  too  near  his  home  ” — 

is  intended  for  the  concluding  lines  of  Hood’s 
Lee  Shore — 

“ 0 God  ! that  man  should  ever  he 
Too  near  his  home  ” ? 

Amongst  various  readings  I do  not  consider 
that,  in  a point  of  rhythm,  any  alteration  is  re- 
quired in  this  instance.  w 

This  reminds  me  of  an  emendation  ot  me 
Complaint  of  Nature  an  editor  suhstitiueu 

for — 

“ Can  anv  following  spring  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  urn.” 

“ No  second  spring  can  ©’ei'  revive. 

Avain,  in  Innes’s  Bhetorical  Class-Bookf^ 
find” the  following  alterations  m Campbells 

JLolienlindm : — ,, 

Can  pierce  the  wet  clouds,  rolling  dun. 


“ And  every  twr/’ beneath  their  feet 
Shall  lie  a soldier’s  cemetenj. 


Sp. 


Loudon  : Limldrd.  1843. 
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Mr.  Prrch  a Prophet. — In  the  number  of 
Pmich  for  April  7,  1860,  there  is  one  of  Mr.  Ten- 
niel’s  inimitable  cartoons,  about  which  there 
should  be  a note  in  N.  & Q.”  It  is  entitled  A 
Glimpse  of  the  Future.  A Probable  and  Large 
Importation  of  Foreign  Ptags,”  and  represents 
King  Bomba  of  Naples  (dethroned  in  Sept.  1860), 
Napoleon  III.,  and  the  Pope  landing  in  this 
country  in  the  very  seediest  of  attires.  Although 
England  has  not  yet  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
these  unfortunate  monarchs,  there  is  no  telling 
how  soon  she  may  have.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  verses  accompanying  the  cartoon  : — 

“The  time  Tvill  come  when  discontent 
Will  overthrow  your  government; 

Of  subjects  when  3’-our  ragged  rout 
Will  rise,  rebel,  and  kick  vou  out.” 

0.  w.  s. 


THE  DISINTEEMENT  OF  LADY  FENWICK. 

In  the  Evening  Standard  of  Dec.  24, 1870,  occurs 
the  following  interesting  paragraph,  which  I should 
imagine  had  been  transcribed  from  some  Ame- 
rican paper : — 

“ The  remains  of  Lad}'"  Fenwick,  wife  of  the  first  gover- 
nor and  chief  land  owner  of  Connecticut,  have  been  sought 
for  and  recovered  atOldSaj^brook*  in  that  state.  Shewas 
the  first  white  woman  buried  in  the  state,  and  the  inter- 
ment took  place  222  years  ago,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Connecticut  river  with  the  Sound,  on  Saybrook  Point. 
An  old  rude  monument  of  brown  stone  marked  the  reputed 
spot  of  her  sepulture  ; hut  such  had  been  the  changes  in 
the  bank  by  the  shifting  of  the  channel,  that  it  was 
doubted  by  mau}^  if  the  reinains  rested  beneath.  Six  feet 
below  the  surface  the  skeleton  was  found,  nearly  perfect. 
The  teeth  rvere  still  sound ; the  skull  unusually  large  ; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  frame  indicated  a lady  of  slenNr 
mould,  and  the  hair,  still  partly  in  curls,  and  retaining  its 
bright  golden  hue,  gave  support  to  the  traditions  of  her 
rare  beauty.  The  relics  were  placed  in  a handsome  coffin, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  taken  to  the  neighbouring 
cemetery.  The  bells  were  tolled  for  her  for  the  first  time 
when  her  bones  were  removed  from  their  long  resting- 
place,  for  at  her  burial  there  could  have  been  no  requiem 
foj  the  noble  lady,  unless  it  was  the  war-whoop  of  the 
wild  Indian.  Her  husband,  after  her  death,  returned  to 
England,  and  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.” 


Who  was  ^ this  lady  ? was  she  the  wife  of 
George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  who  served  with  distinction 
of  parliament,  and  was  nominated  one 
ot  the  king’s  judges,  but  declined  taking  any  part 
in  the  proceedings?  The  Fenwicks  were  a very 
numerous  and  influential  family  in  Northumber- 
land, and  tbe  baronetcy  became  extinct  by  the 
execution  T of  Sir  John  Fenwick  for  high  treason 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-iu-the-Eields,  hut 


Saybrook,  so  called  from  Lords  Say  and  Sele,  an. 
Hrooke,  principal  proprietors, 
t On  January  28,  16%. 


Lady  Mary,  his  wife,  was  interred  with  her  family 
— the  Howards,  Earls  of  Carlisle — in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir  in  York  Minster.  On  one  of 
the  columns  of  a monument  to  Charles  Earl  of 
Carlisle  is  an  inscription  commemorative  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  and  his  children,  surmounted  by 
bis  crest  and  arms  : per  fess  gules  and  argent,  six 
martlets  ] crest,  a phoenix  in  flames  ppr.  gorged 
with  a mural  crown,  countercharged  j motto, 

Perit  ut  Vivat.” 

An  inscription,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  monu- 
ment in  York  Minster,  commemorates  Lady  Mary 
Fenwick,  who  died  in  1708 ; and  at  Castle  Howard, 
near  Malton,  is  a portrait  of  the  same  lady.  Sir 
John  is  said  to  have  read  Killing  no  Mw'der  before 
engaging  in  his  treasonable  practices,  and,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  bis  guilt,  yet  the  mode 
of  procedure  which  produced  his  conviction  was 
unjust.  An  insult,  which  Sir  John  Fenwick  had 
once  offered  to  Queen  Mary,  is  said  to  have  been 
ever  nnforgotten  and  unforgiven  by  King  Wil- 
liam III.  Macaulay  observes,  in  reference  to  this 
circumstance : — 

“ But  long  after  her  death,  a day  came  when  he  had 
reason  to  wish  he  had  restrained  his  insolence.  He  found 
Terrible  proof  that  of  all  the  Jacobites,  tbe  most 
desperate  assassins  not  excepted,  he  was  the  only  one  for 
whom  William  felt  an  intense  personal  aversion.” — 
History  of  England,  iv.  34,  edition  of  1856. 

John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 


A’Beceett’s  Mijreerers  — Somersetshire 
Traditions. — In  the  Flat  Holms  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  are  three  ^‘unknown  graves”  which  tra- 
dition assigns  to  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
A’Beckett,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  on  what 
authority.  The  legend  runs  that  after  the  bloody 
deed  the  assassins  fled  to  a remote  part  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  there  built  an  abbey.  What  abbey  ? 
I have  often  thought  that  Sn  interesting  book 
could  be  made  of  Somersetshire  traditions,  for  I 
know  of  no  English  county  richer  in  historical 
associations,  from  those  of  King  Arthur’s  day  to 

King  ” Monmouth’s. 

S.  E.  Townshend  YCayer, 

Eichmond,  S.  W. 

Anonymous. — In  1820  was  published  Home  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  . . . m a Series  of  Letters. 
8 vols.  Mr.  Bohn,  in  his  edition  of  Loicndes^ 
under  the  head  “Eome,”  attributes  it  to  MissE.  A. 
Waldie,  afterwards  Mrs.  Eaton.  Under  the  head 
^^Waldie,”  he  says  that  Miss  E.  A.Waldie’s  sister, 
Charlotte  A.  YYldie,  who  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Eaton,  wrote  the  book.  Allibone  gives  Miss 
Charlotte  E.  Eaton  as  the  author.  Which  is 
right.?  Ivan. 

Author  wanted. — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  “Guide  us,  0 thou  great  Jehovah ”?j.  In 
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tliree  of  my  hymn  books  the  author  is  given 
respectively  as  Oliver/’  Williams/’  and^^Robm- 
son  ” Y.  S.  M. 


r Miller,  in  his  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church  (p.  23), 
says  that  this  hymn  is  from  the  Welsh  of  Wilhani  Wil- 
liams The  translation  has  been  sometimes  attributed 
to  a W.  Evans.— Ed.  » N.  & Q.”] 


Huae-  Blackleach^  alias  Heae  Hesketh. — 
Hardy,  in  his  edition  of  Le  Neve,  sets  down  these 
two  Bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man  as  the  same  per- 
son ; and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  so.  Hesketh  is 
the  name  of  a county  family  of  some  celebrity  ; 
Blackleach  is  comparatively  unknown  to  fame, 
though  not  an  uncommon  name  in  some  parts  of 
BancPoshire.  Blackleach  is  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  Sir  William  Ffarington,  Knt.,  which  bears 
date  May  23,  1501,  and  was  proved  on  the  last 
day  of  December  the  same  year,  under  the  style 
of  ''the  Bev’end  ffader  in  God  Van  Blakelache, 
Bishop  of  Man.”  (Worden  Evidences,  cited  m 
Lancashire  Chantries,  vol.  ii.  p.  183,  Chet.  Soc.  lx.) 
Kuan,  without  the  surname  of  Hesketh  or  Black- 
leach, is  mentioned  under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1609, 
by  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Eichfield  and  Coventry, 
as  Bishop  of  Zoder.  {Lane.  Chant.,  vol.  i.  p.  107, 
citing  Beg.  Blythe,  Lichf.,  p.  95.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  the  same  register,  Huan  Hesketh  was 
only  a chantry  priest  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
Bufford,  in  1506,  when  Blackleach  was  already 
a bishop.  In  1507  Alyce  Holte,  of  Chesham, 
cousin  to  his  mother,  bequeathed  to  him  " a piece 
of  embrathery  ” which  she  had  made  for  a cope, 
whilst  he  was  still  serving  the  chantry  chapH  at 
Bufford.  In  1622,  however,  Thomas,  second  Earl 
of  Derby,  constituted  his  trusty  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Hesketh,  Bishop  of  Man,  one  of  his  executors. 
{Lane.  Chant.,  i.  160,  citing  Brydge’s  in. 

698.)  Flower’s  Visitatmi  of  Lancashire,  TQdQnilj 
published  by  the  Chet.  Soc.,  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  80,  calls 
Bishop  Hesketh  William,  and  makes  his  mother 
to  be  Grace,  daughfer  of  Phyton  of  Gawseworth, 
county  Chester,  Knt.  This  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  Hesketh  pedigree  and  with,  the  state- 
ment published  in  "N.  & Q.”  April  23,  1853,  No. 
132,  p.  409.  I shall  be  obliged  by  any  elucidation 
of  these  difficulties.  A..  E.  L. 


Chepstow. — Chepstmu  is  called  in  Domesday 
Book  Bstrighoiel,  alias  Strigoielg.  What  is  the 
derivation  and  meaning?  How  and  when  did  the 
nresent  (by  no  means  modern)  name  arise  ? 

^ ^ ^ C.  E.  W. 


Chess  ie  Eeglaed  aed  Chiea.— When  was 
chess  introduced  into  England  ? What  is  the 
date  of  its  discovery  in  China,  or  when  was  it 
first  played  in  China  ? J • Wasoe. 

[Dr.  Duncan  Forbes,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
King’s  College,  contributed  a series  of  papers  on  Chess 
to  the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  were  afterwards 
collected  in  a pamphlet  for  private  circulation.  The  pro- 
fessor adopted  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hyde  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  that  “ Chess  was  invented  in  India,  and  thence 
introduced  into  Persia  and  other  Asiatic  regions  duiing 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.”  The  origin  of  the  game  is 
altogether  lost,  and  it  is  supposed  to  hwe_  existed  /or 
several  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  its  introduction 
into  Persia,  &c.] 

Ctjstom  oe  the  Daeish  Coekt.  — A.  E.  TV . 
has  been  informed  by  a lady  once  present  at  a 
state  banquet  in  Denmark  that  two  of  the  king  s 
attendants  wear  on  their  heads  a sort  of  mitre, 
the  hollow  in  its  centre  being  filled  with  natural 
flowers.  Can  any  one  give  the  origin  or  meaning 
of  this  singular  head-dress,  which  seems  to  be 
an  ancient  one,  or  inform  A.  E.  W.  if  her  informa- 
tion is  correct  ? 


Beaeties  oe  Eeglaed  aed  Wales’  : Plaes. 
I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents could  inform  me  of  the  possessor  ot 
the  plates  from  which  the  plans  accompanying 
this  celebrated  book  were  worked,  or  any  ^^tion 
of  them.  W.  G.  h. 


La  Caeacole.— What  was  the  caracole  f After 
the  memorable  interview  of  the  confederate  nobles 
with  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  in  1666,  Motley 
states  that  they  left  the  room  " making  what  is 
called  the  caracole,  in  token  of  reverence.  He 
refers  to  the  original  of  the  Pontus  Payen  Mbo. : 
^'tournoyans  et  faisans  la  caracole  devan t Ja  dite 
Dame.”  0*  S' A- 


Deeoe  aed  Maechestee. — This  heading  will,  I 
think,  surprise  many : for  no  connection  has,  so 
far  as  I can  ascertain,  ever  existed  between  the 
cotton  city  and  the  famous  author  of  Mohinson 
CvUSOB* 

My  friend  Mr.  John  Owen,  who  is  a disciple  of 
Bobert  Patterson,  and  indeed  is  well  known  in 
our  Lancashire  towns  and  villages  as  " Old  Mor- 
tality,”  in  the  course  of  his  researches  amongst 
the  Manchester  Cathedral  registers  has  come  upon 
an  entry,  of  which  he  has  sent  me  the  following  i 
memorandum : — 

“ 1743,  Ap.  29.  Mercey  Defoe,  widow,  buried.” 

The  name  is  so  uncommon— manufactured,  it  is  , 
generally  supposed,  by  the  man  who  has  made  it 
immortal— that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  " widow 
buried”  at  Manchester  a relative  of  the  great 
novelist.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  be 
able  to  assign  her  a place  in  the  family  tree. 

William  E.  A.  Axoe. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

The  Doeea  Jeliaea  Diez.— A celebrated 
Portuguese  beauty,  to  whose  influence  over  t e 
Emperor  Akbar  and  his  grandson,  Shah  Jahan,  | 
the  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  been,  in  a great  , 
measure,  indebted  for  the  territory  ceded  to  them  I 
by  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujrat.  This  lady,  ot 
whose  history  so  little  is  generally  known,  was 
captured  by  a corsair  on  her  voyage  to  Terceira, 
one  of  the  Azores  Islands,  and  taken  to  (Constanti- 
nople, where  she  was  purchased  m the  slave  mar- 
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ket  for  tlie  Ottoman  Emperor  Selim  II.,  and  sent 
as  a present  to  Akbar,  the  great  Moghul  Emperor 
of  India,  who  died  A.  d.  1605.  Was  the  Donna 
Juliana  Diez  the  mother  of  Prince  Selim,  after- 
wards Jahan-gir,  and  what  account  is  given  of 
her  romantic  adventures  in  the  Aliwdl-i-Bibi 
Juliana,  traduite  par  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  ^‘Nouvelles  Annales 
des  Voyages,”  Mai,  1865.  P.  P.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Dea WINGS  BY  John  Caeter.  — In  whose  pos- 
session are  the  twenty-seven  volumes  of  drawings 
made  by  this  antiquary  between  1764  and  1817, 
two  volumes  of  which  were  exhibited  by  the  late 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  June  1846  ? They  were  valued  by  him 
at  one  hundred  guineas.  W.  P. 

The  Five  English  Spires  oe  Third -Pointed 
Date. — The  Sussex  Express,  in  describing  the 
recent  injury  by  lightning  to  Hartfield  spire  in 
that  county,  states : — 

“ The  spire  is  one  of  five  in  England  that  are  clearly 
of  third-pointed  date,  broad  spires,  a.d.  1377.” 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  where  are 
the  four  others  alluded  to  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Henley’s  English  ‘Wathee.”  — It  is,  of 
course,  generally  known  that  Beckford  wrote  his 
xlrabian  story  in  French.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  his 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities,  art.  The 
Beckfords  and Fonthill,”  p.  4,  says:  “An  English 
translation  of  the  work  afterwards  appeared,  the 
author  of  which  Beckford  said  he  never  knew  ] 
he  thought  it  tolerably  well  done.”  On  reading 
the  Pev.  J.  Wood  Warter’s  Selections  from  the 
Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  I find  in  a letter  from 
Southey  to  Miss  Barker  (vol.  i.  p.  303)  that  the 

English  translation  is  by  Mr.  Henley,  who  has 
added  some  of  the  most  learned  notes  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  book  whatever.”  Who  was  Mr. 
Henley?  I suppose  it  is  his  translation  which 
the  editor  (Mr.  Hain  Friswell)  of  the  “ Bayard 
Series  ” edition  of  Vathek  has  reproduced  ? 

S.  P.  Townshend  Mayer. 

Richmond,  S.  W. 

Charles  Lamb’s  Complete  Correspondence 
AND  Works. — In  1868  Messrs.  Moxon  issued  vol. 
i.  of  Lamb’s  Letters  and  Works,  to  which  was 
prefixed  an  essay  “ On  the  Genius  of  Lamb,”  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  and  it  was  stated  that  three  more 
volumes  would  complete  the  publication.  After 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a year,  Messrs.  Moxon 
issued  Lamb’s  Complete  Correspondence  and  Works, 
in  four  vols.,  and  I naturally  supposed  that  I had 
but  to  purchase  vols.  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  to  complete 
my  set.  Judge  of  my  surprise  on  finding  that 
for  Mr.  Sala’s  essay  in  vol.  i.  has  been  substituted 
a biographical  preface  by  Mr.  Thomas  Purnell — 


making  the  1870  edition  of  Lamb  different  from 
that  begun  in  1868,  of  which  I am  told  that  a 
goodly  number  were  sold,  so  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  my  predicament.  I am  informed,  on 
the  best  possible  authority,  that  the  vol.  i.  issued 
in  1868  was  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Is 
that  the  case  with  the  four  volumes  published  in 
1870  ? If  not,  why  not  ? Surely  the  purchasers 
of  the  1868  volume  have  a right  to  know  the 
reasons  for  the  publishers’  change  of  purpose.  I 
do  but  express  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of 
many  of  Lamb’s  admirers,  who  would  like  some 
kind  of  explanation  given  through  N.  & Q.” 

S.  P.  Townshend  Mayer. 

Richmond,  S.  W. 

Neale  not  O’Neale:  Taylor  not  Taylodr. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  explain  wh}^  it* 
happens  that  the  families  of  the  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough,  Lord  Dqnalley,  and  Mr.  Bayly  of  Debs- 
borough,  CO.  Tipperary,  describe  themselves  as' 
being  descended  from  Archdeacon  Benjamin 
O’Neale  instead  of  Neale — the  archdeacon’s  real 
name  ? The  archdeacon  was  born  in  1661,  the 
son  of  Constantine  Neale,  Esq.  (whose  will,  dated 
April  20,  1692,  was  proved  Feb.  2,  169|),  the 
grantee  of  estates  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
Feb.  1,  19  Chas.  11. — he  being  then  a merchant  in 
Dublin.  The  archdeacon  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  May  12,  1676,  as  Benjamin  Neale.  He 
married  Hannah  Paul  (Marr.  Sett.,  Feb.  8, 1699), 
and  had  issue  two  daughters,  viz.  1.  Deborah,  mar- 
ried first  John  Bayly,  Esq.,  and,  secondly,  Henry 
Prittie,  Esq.,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  the 
first  Lord  Dunalley ; and  2.  Martha,  married  John 
Stratford,  Esq.,  created  Lord  Baltinglass  and  Earl 
of  Aldborough.  The  archdeacon’s  will  was  dated 
Dec.  20,  1732,  and  administration  was  obtained  to 
him  Nov.  30, 1741.  Not  only  did  Constantine  and 
his  son  call  themselves  “ Neale  ” all  through  their 
lives,  but  various  deeds  and  documents  executed 
both  by  them  and  by  Messrs.  Stratford  and  Bayly 
recognise  that  to  be  the  family  name.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayly  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1746  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Neale 
Bayly  ; and  his  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name, 
levied  a fine  in  1768.  Again,  the  present  Mar- 
quess of  Headford  has  changed  his  name  from 
Tajdor,  as  it  always  was,  to  ^^Taylour,”  which 
spelling  was  previously  unknown  in  his  family. 

Y.  S.  M. 

Ombre. — Can  any  one  refer  me  to  an  account 
of  this  game,  and  how  pla^^ed  P Pope’s  description 
of  it  is  magnificent  (in  the  third  canto  of  Rape 
of  the  Lock),  but  at  the  same  time  I at  least  am 
ignorant  why  the  ace  of  a suit  should  be  captured 
by  the  king,  for  we  are  told  the  latter 

“ Falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace.” 

J.  S.  Udal. 
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A Pakty  in  a Paelour.” — In  tlie  Essays  of 
Elia,  Charles  Lamh  uses  the  following  quotation  ( 
in  his  Chapter  on  Ears  ” : — I 

“ A party  in  a parlour, 

All  silent,  and  all  damned.” 

From  whence  is  the  quotation  taken  ? ^ 

C.  Seiefertb:. 

Willenhall. 

[The  lines  are  made  up  from  a stanza  in  Wordsworth’s 
Peter  Bell  (ed.  1819),  but  which  was  omitted  from  the 
later  editions : — 

“ Is  it  a party  in  a parlour  ? 

Crammed  just  as  they  on  earth  were  crammed  : — 

Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea, 

But  as  you  by  their  faces  see 
v.  All  silent,  and  all  damned.”] 

Pearson  of  Kippenross. — I should  he  obliged 
to  any  correspondent  who  would  give  me  that 
portion  of  the  pedigree  of  this  family  which  em- 
braces the  period  between  1580  and  1680,  also 
any  other  pedigrees  of  the  same  name  in  Scotland, 
betw'een  those  dates,  with  coats  of  arms,  &c.  _My 
object  is  to  identify  an  impaled  coat  on  an  ancient 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  the 
impalement  of  which  I believe  to  be  that  of 
Pearson ; but  I am  unable  to  account  for  the 
match  which  it  indicates.  I published  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  a few  years  since,  * full 
particulars  of  the  above  armorial  sculpture,  but 
am  unable  at  present  to  give  the  correct  reference 
to  the  No.  in  which  it  appeared.  Sp. 

Old  Prints  of  Stonehenge.— Very  lately  an 
old  print  of  Stonehenge  has  come  into  my  posses- 
sion, containing  two  views,  one  looking  from  the 
west,  and  the  other  from  the  south.  Judging 
from  the  costumes  and  equipage  of  the  visitors, 
and  the  general  style  of  the  engraving,  it  seems  lo 
me  that  it  must  date  at  least  from  the  early  pare 
of  the  last  century.  I have  in  my  collection  views 
taken  in  1776  and  1784,  but  these  are  evidently 
much  more  modern  than  the  other.  In  the  view 
looking  from  the  south,  the  single  stone  known 
as  the  Friar’s  heel  ” can  be  seen  on  the  rignt 
hand.  Other  outlying  stones  are  also  visible  in 
both  views. 

Could  any  reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  acquainted 
with  the  literary  and  artistic  history  of  this  the 
greatest  group  of  our  British  prehistoric  stone 
remains  enlighten  me  as  to  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  this  engraving  ? Perhaps  its  ^identity  may 
be  recognised  by  the  following  description.  Eacn 
view  has  an  independent  heading,  the  upper  being 

A Prospect  of  Stonehenge  from  the  West,”  and 
the  lower  A Prospect  of  Stonehenge  from^  the 
South.”  In  a white  line  between  the  two  views 
is  printed : Sold  by  Henry  Overton  at  y®  White 
Horse  without  Newgate,  London.”  In  the  lower 
view  the  artist’s  name  is  given  as  H.  Loggan 
delin.  et  excudit.”  Edwin  Dijnkin,  F.B.A.S, 

* About  1863-1.  i 


MS.  Notes  in  Baleigh's  Hist.— In  “ N.  & Q.”  | 

of  Oct.  30, 1869,  p.  360,  a correspondent,  W.  O.B., 
gives  some  very  interesting  extracts  from  MS. 
marginalia  in  a copy  of  Baleigh’s  Historic  of  the 
World,  1614.  Would  W.  C.  B.  very  kindly 
allow  me  to  see  this  volume  ? 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 

History  of  St.  Pancras.— Mr.  William  H. 
Leathart  left  a MS.  in  two  volumes,  of  a history 
of  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  Mr.  W.  H.  Leathart  died  in  the  year 
1853.  Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in 
whose  custody  this  MS.  is  now  ? B.  Waugh. 

Invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  English. 

In  the  Booh  of  Dates,  1862,  p.  275,  it  is  stated 
that  in  1375^  the  Swiss  repelled  an  invasion  of 
the  English  bands.”  In  a MS.  note  in  niy  pos- 
session it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  in  1375 
levan  ab  Einionab  Gruffydd  led  an  army  through 
Germany  into  Switzerland.”  I presume  that 
these  two  statements  allude  to  the  same  invasion. 

I have  looked  into  a dozen  historical  works,  but 
I can  find  no  reference  whatever  to  it.  I desire,  , 
therefore,  to  know  where  a detailed  account  of  it 
may  be  found,  together  with  that  of  the  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  it,  as  well  as  of  its  re- 
sult. 

Latin  Bhyming  Poem  on  Weathercocrs.-— 
Headers  of  Mr.  George  Macdonald’s  new  story  in  i 
St.  Pauls,  if  they  are  also  students  of  N.  & Q.”  ! 

vdllhave  perceived  how  closely in  the  conversa- 
tion on  weathercocks  in  chap.  xii.  he  follows  the 
curious  Latin  rhyming  poem  communicated  by  i 
Clericus  (D)  in  June,  1857.  I am  glad  to^  call 
attention,  to  this  poem,  as  I wish  to  ask  if  the 
entire  composition  is  to  be  found  in  any  accessiole 
printed  book.  Wm.  J.  Lofti®. 

Whale’s  Rib  at  Sobeento. — Beneath  the  por-  | 
tico  of  a church  at  Sorrento  there  hangs  a rib  of 
a whale,  whose  history  I was  unable  to  ascertain,  ' 
the  only  person  said ‘to  be  acquainted  with  it 
being  absent.  The  following  is  a literal  copy  ot 
an  inscription  upon  a stone  tablet  fixed  lo  the  wall 
opposite  the  rib.  Antonini  was  bishop  of  Sor- 
rento. 

“ Respice  banc  ceti  costum, 

Admirari  miraculo 
Hie  divi  Antonini  nutu 

Ubi  natum  e ventre  renatum  , 

Matri  vendidit 

Ibi  vetrum  perdidit  atque  dedit_ 

Pia  sodalitas  in  tropbseuin  erexit.  ’ _ 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  upon  the 
subject?  W.  H.  B. 

Bath. 

[Q,y.  Costam  in  the  first  Jine.  Is  the  insc.ription  other- 
wise rendered  correctly  ?—Rr>.] 
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PORCELAKs  MEMORIAL  OE  CHARLES  II. 

(4^^  S.  vi.  601,  578.) 

It  is  impossible,  without  seeing  the  dishes  in 
cjuestion,  and  even  then,  to  say  with  certainty 
where  they  were  made,  but  I would  attribute 
the  one  mentioned  by  W.  F.  H.  to  be  made  in 
Staffordshire  rather  than  Fulham.  Indeed  there 
are  no  dishes  of  that  kind  which  we  can  positively 
say  were  made  at  Fulham,  whereas  we  have 
several  of  Staffordshire  manufacture.  Besides, 
John  Dwight’s  first  patent  is  dated  1671,  and  it 
asserts  he  hath  sett  up  at  Fulham  several  new 
manufactories.”  This  throws  the  dish  of  F.  S.  A., 
dated  1660,  out  of  the  record  altogether.  In  1684 
Dwight  of  Fulham  got  his  patent  renewed  for 
fourteen  years  more,  and  what  he  makes  is  thus 
described  in  it : — 

“ Severall  new  maniifactiires  or  earthenwares,  called  b}'' 
the  names  of  white  gorges  (pitchers),  marbled  porcellane 
vessels,  statues,  and  figures,  and  fine  stone  gorges  and  ves- 
sells,  never  before  made  in  England  or  elsewhere ; and 
alsoe  discovered  the  mystery  of  transparent  porcellane,  and 
opacous  redd  and  darke  coloured  porcellane  or  china,  and’ 
Persian  wares,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Cologne  or  stone 
ware.” 

For  a long  time  Dwight’s  imitation  Cologne 
ware  made  at  Fulham  was  un distinguishable  from 
the  German  itself,  but  a well-informed  man 
can  now  readily  distinguish  it,  and  refer  it  to  its 
original  source.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Reynolds 
purchased  a most  interesting  collection  of  the 
early  productions  of  the  Fulham  manufactory.  It 
consisted  of  about  twenty-five  specimens,  which 
had  been  preserved  by  successive  members  of  the 
Dwight  family  as  heirlooms  since  the  period  of 
their  manufacture,  and  were  sold  by  the  last  re- 
presentative, but  there  was  not  a dish  amongst 
the  lot. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Haiural  History  of  Oxfordshire, 
(Gxford,  1677),  tells  ns  that : — 

“The  iugenious  John  Dwight,  formerly  M.A.  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxon,  hath  discovered  the  mystery  of  this 
stone  or  Cologne  ware  (such  as  d’Alva  bottles,  jugs,  nog- 
gins), heretofore  only  made  in  Germany,  and  by  the  Dutch 
brought  over  into  England  in  great  quantities;  and  hath 
set  np  a manufacture  of  the  same,  v/hich  (by  methods 
and  contrivances  of  his  own,  altogether  unlike  those  used 
by  the  Germans),  in  three  or  four  years’  time,  he  hath 
brought  it  to  greater  perfection  than  it  has  attained 
where  it  hath  been  used  for  many  ages,  insomuch  that  the 
company  of  glass-sellers  of  London,  who  are  the  dealers 
for  that  commodity,  have  contracted  with  the  inventor 
to  buy  onl}"  of  his  English  manufacture,  and  refuse  the 
foreign.” 

There  are  no  Fulham  dishes  noted  whose  dates 
and  process  of  manufacture  have  any  resemblance 
to  that  mentioned  by  W.  F.  R.,  but  there  are 
several  Staffordshire  ones.  Shaw’s  Chemistry  of 
I*oUery  tells  us  that  Thomas  Toft  was  a Stafford- 


shire potter  about  1680,  and  a large  earthenware 
dish,  bearing  his  name  on  the  border  thereof,  is  in 
the  Geological  Museum,  It  has  in  the  centre  a 
lion  crowned  ; the  ground  is  buff-coloured,  and 
the  ornaments  laid  on  in  black  and  brown- coloured 

slip.”  Another  dish  so  marked  is  in  the  Bate- 
man Museum,  Yolgrave,  Derbj^sbire.  It  has  in 
the  centre  a half-length  crowned  portrait  of 
Charles  II.,  with  a sceptre  in  eacli  hand,  and  the 
letters  C.  R.,  with  a red  and  black  trellis  pattern 
on  tiie  border.  A Ralph  Toft  was  also  a Stafford- 
shire potter  about  the  same  time.  His  name,  with, 
the  date  1677,  is  on  a dish  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Reynolds.  It  has  a huff-coloured  ground, 
with  figures  in  relief  of  brown,  outlined  with 
black;  in  the  centre  a soldier,  in  buff  jerkin  and 
full-bottomed  wig,  a sword  in  each  hand ; on  one 
side  a crowned  head  and  bust  (Charles  II.)  ; 
chequered  ornaments  and  name  on  the  border. 
William  Sans,  also  mentioned  in  Shaw’s  Chemistry 
of  Pottery,  and  William  Talor,  were  Staftbrdshire 
potters  about  1680,  and  manufactured  similar 
dishes.  I therefore  conclude  that  the  dish  men- 
tioned by  W.  F.  R.  was  made  in  Staffordshire. 

I also  think  that  the  dish  mentioned  by  F.S.  A., 
of  the  date  1660,  was  manufactured  at  Lambeth. 
In  Illustrations  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  (London, 
1841),  by  Aitkin,  we  may  read  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  about  two  hundred  years  ago  (about  1640)  since 
some  Dutch  potters  came  and  established  themselves  in 
Lambeth,  and  by  degrees  a little  colony  was  fixed  in 
that  village,  possessed  of  about  twenty  manufactories,  in 
which  were  made  the  glazed  pottery  and  tiles  consumed 
in  London  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  the}^  continued  in  a flourishing  state,  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  hands  in  the  various  departments  of 
their  art  till  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ; when  the 
potters  of  Staffordshire,  by  their  comraerciai  activity, 
and  by  the  great  improvements  introduced  by  them  in 
the  quality  of  their  wave,  completely  beat  out  of  the 
market  the  Lambeth  delft  manufactures.” 

The  ware  made  at  Laiiiheth  w^as  principally  a 
kind  of  delft  with  landscapes  and  figures  painted 
in  blue.  One  of  the  Dutchmen  referred  to  was 
probably  Van  Hamme,  who  obtained  a patent  in 
1676,  the  preamble  to  which  states — 

“Whereas  John  Ariens  Yan  Hamme  hath  humbly 
represented  to  us  that  he  is,  in  pursuance  of  the  encourage- 
ment he  hath  received  from  our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
come  over  to  settle  in  this  our  Kingdom,  with  his  own 
famifv,  to  exercise  his  art  of  making  tiles  and  porcelane, 
and  other  earthenwares  after  the  waj-  practised  in  Hol- 
land.” 

The  spelling  of  the  inscription  on  the  dish  of 
F.S. A.  decidedly  indicates  a Dutch  origin  rather 
than  that  of  Dr.  Dwight,  Vicar  of  Fulham,  which 
Lysons,  in  his  Environs,  says  he  was ; and  his 
death  is  thus  noticed  in  the  obituarj^  of  the  Gen- 
tlemaPs  Magazine  for  17-37: — ‘^At  Fnlham,  Dr. 
Dwight,  He  was  the  first  that  found  out  the 
secret  to  colour  earthenware  like  china.” 
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There  are  some  very  curious  matters,  _ to  the 
student  of  ceramic  ware,  connected  with  the 
Lambeth  pottery,  but  space  forbids  me  to  allude 
to  them  here.  Pinkerton,  F.S.A. 


EGBERT  BOWMAN,  THE  ALLEGED 
CENTENARIAN. 

S.  vi.  9,  140,  203,  222.) 

Mr.  Gilpin  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  a,ll  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  of  longevity  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  investigating  the  case 
of  Robert  Bowman ; and  as  one  who  knows  by 
painful  experience  the  vast  amount  of  time  and 
labour  which  such  inquiries  entail,  I beg  to  thank 
him  most  heartily. 

I appreciate  the  good  service  he  has  done  in 
collecting  the  information  which  he  has  laid 
before  the  readers  of  '' N.  & _Q.,”  and  I am  the 
more  anxious  to  avow  this,  seeing  that,  at  the  risk 
of  being  classed  among  those  who  are  unduly 
burdened  with  sceptical  minds  on  this  subject, 

I am  so  far  from  drawing  from  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gilpin  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  has  arrived— viz.,  that  Robert  Bowman 
was  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ’’—that  my  doubts  upon 
that  point  are  very  considerably  strengthened. 

So  far  from  confirming  or  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  Robert  Bowman  baptised  at  Hay- 
ton  in  the  year  1705,  with  the  Robert  Bowman 
Avho  died  at  Irthington  in  1823,  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Gilpin  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
directly  opposite  tendency.  Me.  Gilpin  searched 
the  Hayton  register  carefully  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  the  only  baptism  bearing  directly  upon 
the  subject  is  that  of  Robert  Bowman,  baptised 
in  1705;  but  if  this  is  the  baptism  of  the  cen- 
tenarian Robert,  the  same  register  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  contained  the  register  of  the 
brother  Thomas,  said  to  have  been  born  either  in 
1707  or  1711.  Surely  the  absence  of  the  baptism 
of  Thomas  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Robert 
baptised  was  not  the  brother  of  Thomas,  and 
consequently  not  the  Robert  who  died  at  Trth- 
ino-ton.  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  produces  not  a tittle 
of  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  Thomas,  who  died 
in  1810,  aged  ninety-nine  years,  or,  as  some  say, 
one  hundred  and  one^'’  says  : If  Robert  Bowman  s 
age  be  a delusion  and  a snare,  then  is  also  the 
age  of  his  brother  Thomas.  Both  men  must  stand 
or  fall  together.”  I agree  with  Mr.  Gilpin  in 
his  premises,  but  differ  in  his  ^ conclusion.  I 
hold  that  there  is  not  a particle  of  evidence  as  to 
the  real  age  of  either  of  them. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Gilpin  s 
endeavours  to  procure  the  marriage  certificate  were 
not  attended  with  success ; as,  although  such  cer- 
tificate would  probably  not  have  shown  his  age, 
it  might  have  described  the  place  of  his  birth,  or 


at  all  events  his  then  residence.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  this  document,  we  gather  from  the 
tombstone  in  Irthington  churchyard  some  facts 
connected  with  his  marriage  which  deserve  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  his  presumed  ago.^  In 
the  first  place, presuming  as  we  may, from  the  birth 
of  the  eldest  son  in  1760,  that  Bowman  married 
in  1759,*  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  while  his 
wife,  born  in  1726,  was  twenty-one  years  younger, 
being  only  thirty-three.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  yeomen  of  Cumberland  marry  young  or  not, 
but  fifty-four  is,  as  a general  rule,  so  exceptional 
an  age  for  a man  to  marry  at,  that  the  statement 
is  calculated  to  increase  rather  than  to  remove 
mv  scepticism. 

But  is  not  a clue  to  the  absence  of  all  evidence- 
to  be  found  in  a fact  which  Mr.  Gilpin  passes 
over  slightly,  and  on  which  his  information  is 
probably  imperfect.  Bowman,”  says  Mr.  Gilpin, 
“ having  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  birthplace— a few  early  years 
spent  in  Northumherlandy  Now  may  not  all  his 
early  years  have  been  spent  in  Northumberland 
(where,  if  we  knew  the  precise  locality,  both  his 
baptismal  and  marriage  certificates  might  be  dis- 
covered), and  he  have  removed  to  Irthington  on 
his  marriage  ? 

What  was  the  maiden  name  of  Bowman’s  wife  ? 
where  were  their  children  born  and  baptised?  for 
the  accounts  of  Bowman’s  children  are  very  con- 
tradictory. Hr.  Barnes,  writing  in  1821,  says 

he  married  at  the  age  of  fifty”  (which  would  be 
in  1755)  and  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  are  now 
living  ; the  eldest  is  fifty -nine  and  the  youngest 
forty-seven,  which  makes  the  birth  of  the  eldest 
son  to  have  taken  place  in  1761,  whereas  on  the 
tombstone  erected  in  Irthington  churchyard  the 
eldest  son  is  described  as  having  died  July  29, 
1844,  aged  eighty-four  years”;  according  to 
which  he  must  have  been  born  in  1760. 

I am  writing  just  now  under  great  disadvan- 
tao'es,  and  indeed  should  not  have  written  at  all, 
but  that  I feel  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Gilpin  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pains  he  has  taken  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  but  as  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Gilpin’s  evid- 
ence does  not  sustain  his  belief  that  he  has 
established  the  fact  that  Bowman  was  118,  I feel 
bound  to  point  out  where  I think  it  defective. 

Mr.  Gilpin’s  generosity  has,  I think,  tempted 
him  to  take  the  weaker  side;  but  whatever  may 
have  influenced  him,  he  now  deliberately  avows 
his  belief  that  Robert  Bowman  reached  the  very 
exceptional  age  of  118.  I do  not  say  he  did  not, 
but  I do  say  there  is  at  present  not  a particle  of 


* I am  aware  Dr.  Barnes,  writins;  in  1821,  says  Bow- 
man married  in  1755,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  ; but 
if  so  it  is  curious  that  so  many  years  should  have  elapsed 
before  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  who,  according  to  one 
account,  was  born  in  1760,  and  to  another  in  1761.  The 
births  of  the  other  children  followed  at  short  intervals. 
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evidence  that  he  did  so.  Those  who  support  the 
argument  that  Bowman  was  118  must  prove 
their  case.  Eo  incumhit  prohatio  qui  dicit, 
non  qui  negat,”  says  the  civil  law ; and  it  may  he 
added  that  the  civil  law  also  required  that  in 
proportion  as  the  supposed  fact  was,  as  in  this 
case,  exceptional  and  bejmnd  the  ordinary  nature 
of  things,  so  ought  the  evidence  in  support  of  it 
to  he  clear,  distinct,  and  beyond  all  doubt. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 


PASSAGE  ATTEIBUTED  TO  ST.  IGb^ATIUS. 
(4*^*^  S.  vi.  381,  478.) 

AIr.  Tew  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that,  ^ in 
addition  to  the  seven  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius 
which  are  usually  accounted  genuine,  there  are  a 
number  which  bear  his  name,  but  which  now  are 
universally  considered  spurious.  Amongst  these 
is  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  in  that  epistle 
(chap  xiii.)  occurs  the  passage  referred  to  by 
Hooker.  These  spurious  epistles  are  annexed  as 
an  appendix  to  The  Writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  published  by  Alessrs.  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  their  “ Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,” 
and  in  the  introductory  notice  to  them  the  trans- 
lators say ; — 

“ It  was  a considerable  time  before  editors  in  modern 
times  began  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the 
false  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Ignatius.  The  letters 
first  published  under  his  name  were  those  three  which 
exist  only  in  Latin.  These  came  forth  in  1495  at  Paris, 
being  appended  to  a life  of  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Some  three  years  later,  eleven  epistles,  com- 
prising those  mentioned  bj’"  Eusebius,  and  four  others, 
were  published  in  Latin,  and  passed  through  four  or  five 
editions.  In  1'36  the  whole  of  the  professedly  Ignatian 
epistles  were  published  at  Cologne  in  a Latin  version  ; 
and  this  collection  also  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  not  till  1557  that  the  Ignatian  epistles  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  Greek  at  Dilligen.  After  this  date, 
many  editions  came  forth  in  Avhich  the  probably  genuine 
were  still  mixed  up  with  the  certainl}^  spurious,  the 
three  Latin  letters  only  being  rejected  as  destitute  of 
authority.  Vedelius  of  Geneva  first  made  the  distinction 
which  is  now  universally  accepted,  in  an  edition  of  these 
epistles  which  he  published  in  1623  ; and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Archbishop  Usher  and  others,  who  entered 
more  fully  into  that  critical  examination  of  these  writings 
which  has  been  continued  down  even  to  our  own  day.” 

A. 


AIr.  Smith’s  logic  is  refresbing.  Let  me  suggest 
that  be  write,  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  bis 
study,  in  very  large  letters.  Cave  petitionein 
principiiT  It  may  act  as  a check  against  tbe 
perpetration  of  tbe  worst,  tbougb  not  tbe  most 
uncommon,  of  all  fallacies.  In  bis  obliging  paper 
be  first  assumes  it  as  an  evident  fact  that  I know 
nothing  of  ‘‘the  epistle  to  tbe  Philippians  which 
professes  to  be  tbe  work  of  Ignatius,”  and  then 
deduces  tbe,  to  his  oivn  mind,  necessary  conclusion 


that  my  opinion  would  carry  more  weight  ” that 

Ignatius  wrote  no  epistle  to  tbe  Philippians.” 
What  kind  of  reasoning  this  is  I wot  not.  To 
reverse  tbe  case,  it  might  just  as  well  be  said  that 
a man’s  ‘‘  opinion  would  carry  more  weight”  who 
should  declare  that  the  decretal  epistles  attributed 
to  St.  Clement  are  forgeries,  if  he  knew  something 
of  his  genuine  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Further, 
Air.  Smith  asserts  that  Hooker’s  quotation  is 
quite  correct.”  I assert  that  it  is  not.  I copy,” 
says  AIr.  Smith,  ‘Hhe  sentence  in  full.”  From 
what  book?  may  I be  allowed  to  ask.  For  in 
this  copy  the  words  rov  nacrya  appear,  but  in 
Hooker  (Oxford,  1841)  they  do  not,  either  in  the 
text  or  the  foot-note.  So  much  for  AIr.  Smith’s 
accuracy. 

To  AIr.  E.  AIarshall  I tender  my  best  thanks. 
His  few  remarks  (anticipated,  as  he  will  see)  are 
characterised  by  the  moderation  and  good  temper 
which  it  is  so  pleasant  to  meet  with,  but  against 
which  some  do  so  grievously  offend. 

As  to  the  character  of  these  epistles,  but  a very 
small  amount  of  the  critical  faculty  will  be  needed 
to  the  formation  of  a right  judgment.  Forgery  is 
on  the  face  of  them,  and  few  who  have  read  them 
with  any  attention  will  have  much  objection  to 
endorse  the  following  statement : — 

“Verisimile  non  est,  eas  Eusebium,  si  ejus  asvo  ex- 
stitisseut,  latere  potuisse,  aut  ab  eodem,  si  ipsi  cognit^ 
essent,  praeteriri ; sed  etiam,  quia  vel  ob  modum  loquendi, 
ab  Eusebianis  inultum  discrepantes  apparent,  vel  ob  ma- 
teriam  doctrinae,  institutis  et  moribus  posterioris  Ecclesias 
niagis  conson®,  et  Ignatianis  Eusebio  memoratis  sola 
imitatione,  eaque  nimis  affectata,  similes.” 

Recentiorum  Judicia  de  S.  Ign.  Epist.,  xxxiv. 

Guliel.  Jacobson. 

Eemhud  Tew,  AI.A, 

Patching  Kectory,  Arundel. 


It  is  not  unsuited  to  the  notes  which  have  ap- 
peared on  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  called 
of  S.  Ignatius,”  to  state  in  what  manner  the 
collections  of  his  epistles  are  to  be  regarded. 
There  are : — 

1.  The  shorter  recension  of  the  seven  epistles, 
which  are  commonly  known  as  the  genuine 
epistles,  which  is  the  one  in  Jacobson’s  and 
Hefele’s  Patres  Apost.  and  other  recent  collec- 
tions. 

2.  The  longer,  or  interpolated,  version  of  the 
seven  epistles,  often  cited  by  early  writers. 

3.  The  Syriac  version,  with  English  translation 
of  three  of  these,  with  collected  extracts  from 
others,  published  by  Cureton,  Lend.  1845. 

4.  Tbe  eight  spurious  epistles,  three  of  which 

are  only  found  in  Latin.  Of  these  eight  Hefele 
observes : Unanimi  doctorum  consensu  spurise 

habentur.”  {Patr.  Apost.,  Tubing.  1847,  p.  xliii.) 

The  whole  collection,  except  the  Syriac,  viz., 
the  shorter  recension,  the  longer  or  interpolated, 
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and  tlie  spurious  epistles,  can  be  seen  in  the 
edition  of  1.  Vossius,  Amst.  1646,  reprinted  Lond. 
1680.  . Edw.  Maeshall. 


MUEAL  PAINTING  IN  STARSTON  CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 

■(4^h  542^  577.) 

I liave  no  wisR  to  be  contentious ; but  the 
subject  of  this  painting  is  too  interesting  to  be 
left  undecided ; and  I see  as  3^et  no  reason  to 
change  my  opinion.  G.  A.  C.  calls  attention  to  a 
feature  in  the  painting,  upon  which,  he  says,  I 
made  no  observation,  but  it  did  not  escape  my 
notice.  He  observes  that — 

“ Over  the  head  of  the  dying  or  deceased  person  is  lield 
hy  an  attendant  an  heraldic  shield,  the  arms  upon  which 
are  unfortunately  too  indistinct  to  be  accurately  de-  1 
cyphered.” 

The  arms,  as  well  as  can  he  made  out,  appear 
to  be  those  of  Sawtree  or  Saltrey  Ahbey  in 
Huntingdonshire,  to  which  the  advowsons  of 
several  churches  in  Norfolk  were  granted,  and 
the  abbot  of  which  held  manors  and  lands  in  the 
county.  But  whatever  arms  were  on  the  shield 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  importance  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  painting. 

I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  repre- 
sents the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Two 
angels  are  carrying  up  her  soul  to  heaven : no 
such  presumption  of  immediate  beatitude  could 
have  been  entertained  of  any  ordinary  individual, 
however  ennobled  by  worldly  honours.  In  the 
next  place,  as  I mentioned,  I have  seen  various 
old  representations  of  the  death  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
more  or  less  agreeing  with  the  one  at  Starston ; 
and,  at  least,  two  such  are  in  my  own  possession. 
One  of  these  remarkably  coincides;  having  the 
three  privileged  Apostles,  SS.  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  close  to  the  bed,  and  St.  John,  as  here, 
wearing  a cope,  and  extending  his  hands  over  the 
bed.  In  the  other,  the  same  three  are  standing 
in  the  same  position;  St.  John,  always  • distin- 
guishable by  his  juvenile  appearance,  and  here 
also  wearing  a cope  and  clasping  his  hands.  These 
are  both  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

I said  that  I attached  no  importance  to  the 
heraldic  shield.  If  we  make  the  very  allowable 
supposition  that  some  patron  or  distinguished 
person  was  interred  beneath  the  recess,  and  that 
this  painting  was  executed  as  a pious  memorial 
over  his  tomb,  the  whole  will,  I think,  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  B.  V.  Mary  has  just 
departed.  St.  John  holds  a family,  or  conventual 
coat  of  arms  towards  his  adopted  holy  Mother,  to 
implore  her  intercession  for  the  owners  of  the 
arms,  or  the  soul  of  the  person  interred  beneath 
and  St.  Peter  holds  a scroll,  on  which  the  in- 
scription seems  to  have  been  Precor  te  Maria.” 


The  last  word  is  still  plain  : hut  on  aii}^  other  sup- 
position, how  could  it  be  appropriate  ? The  female 
figure,  whom  G.  A.  C.  supposes  to  be  coronetted, 
has  really  no  coronet,  but  merely  an  ornamental 
head  band.  She  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  one  of 
the  holy  women  attendants  on  the  B.  Virgin,  per- 
haps meant  for  Seraphia,  who  was  distinguished 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  of  whom  tradition  reports  that  she  was 
of  about  the  same  age  as  Mary,  and  had  been  long 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Holy  Family. 
There  is  one  object  standing  before  the  head  of 
the  bed,  which  I cannot  explain,  because  so  little 
of  it  remains.  It  looks  like  a pedestal,  and  may 
have  supported  a lamp,  or  chafing-dish,  as  there 
are  v^hat  appear  to  be  flames  at  the  top. 

I take  this  occasion  to  correct  a mistake  I made 
when  the  drawing  was  first  sent  me.  I too 
hastily  pronounced  the  coped  figure  to  be  St. 
Peter;  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  repre- 
sents St.  John.  F.  C.  H. 

P.  S.  The  misprinting  of  a single  word  is 
sometimes  of  much  consequence,  and  therefore  I 
must  request  the  readers  of  N.  & Q,”  to  correct 
in  their  copies  the  misprint  at  the  end  of  my 
article  (p.  542),  of  the  word  hand.  It  ought  to 
he  head.  The  hand  would  be  of  no  value  towards 
making  out  the  figure  intended,  hut  the  head 
would  be  most  important.  Unfortunately  neither 
remains. 

In  a chromolithograph  of  this  painting  which  I 
have  seen,  the  following  letters  are  quite  plain : 
PKOCE,  then  a hiatus  occupying  the  space  of  two 
letters,  then  a longohardic  N with  the  straight 
stroke  prolonged  upward  and  surmounted  b}^  a 
cross-stroke  as  if  for  NT,  then  e,  then  the  word 
MAEIA,  i.  e.  peoge[i>s]nte  masia.  It  cannot 
possibly  have  been  precor  fe,  unless  tne  artist  has 
drawn  upon  his  imagination  for  three  cnaracters 
which  are  very  distinctly  shown  in  the  chromo- 
lithograph. J*  T.  F. 

N.  keisej^,  Brigg. 


Eoscoe’s  Novelists’  Libeaey  ” and  Geoege 
Ceeikshank  (4*^^‘  S.  vi.  343,  426.) — Me.  Av^ylie 
is  substantially  correct  in  what  he  says  as  to 
George  Oruikshank’s  connection  with  this  work, 
but  he  is  in  error  in  supposing  the  series^  to 
consist  of  nineteen  volumes,  which  is  complete 
in  seventeen,  or  those  illustrated  by  the  artist 
above-named.  It  was  Mr.  Koscoe’s  first  intention 
that  the  designs  for  the  entire  series  should  he 
executed  by  Strutt;  hut,  regarding  these  as  a 
failure,  he  renounced  his  connection  with  that 
artist  on  the  issue  of  the  second  volume,  com- 
mencing de  novo  with  the  designs  of  George  Cruik- 
shank.  The  two  volumes  illustrated  by  Strutt 
were  not  henceforward  intended  to  he  reckoned 
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as  any  portion  of  tlie  series.  This  is  plain  from 
the  announcement  cited  by  your  correspondent 

that  he,  G.  Cruikshank,  ^ is  engaged  to  illustrate 
the  tvhole  series,'  ” which  could  otherwise  possess 
no  significance;  and  it  explains  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  two  first  and  two  second  volumes. 
Bating  these  excrescences, Koscoe’s  ^‘Novelists’  Li- 
brary,” in  the  view  of  its  editor  Thomas  Roscoe, 
consisted  of  seventeen  volumes,  the  whole  of 
which,  without  exception,  were  illustrated  by  my 
friend  George  Criiikshank.  J.  C.  Rog-ee. 

Changes  OE  Names  inIkeland  (3''*^ 

4^^  S.  vi.^10,423.) — Stuart’s  ^rm«^7i(8vo,Newry, 
1819,  p.  201)  states  from  Vesey’s  Statutes,  p.  2*9, 
that  in  — 

^•'1465  Parliament  enacted  that  every  Irishman  who 
dwelled  amongst  Englishmen  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Myeth  (Meath),  Uriel,  and  Kildare,  should  be  apparelled 
after  the  English  fashion,  and  should  shave  the  beard 
above  the  mouth,  and  take  an  English  surname  derived 
either  from  a town,  a colour,  an  art,  science,  or  office. 
Hence  are  derived  many  family  names,  such  as  Sutton, 
Chester,  Trim,  Cork,  Black,  Brown,  White,  Smith,  Car- 
penter, Cook,  Butler,  &c.  Karnes  thus  adopted  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
goods,  &c.  The  Macaiiga'bhans  became  Smith,  the  Geals 
White,”  &c. 

W.  P. 

“ God  made  Man,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  vi.  345,  426, 
487.)  — The  replies  which  your  learned  corre- 
spondents F.  0.  H.  and  Dk.  Dixon  have  kindly 
given  to  my  query  respecting  these  quaint  lines 
are  very  noteworthy — the  former  as  showing  that 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  county,  and  the 
latter  for  the  reverential  feeling  with  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  treasured  up  by  the  Durham 
collier.  It  seems  probable  that  they  originated 
amongst  the  miners,  for  the  version  of  the  lines 
supplied  by  De.  Dixon— and  evidently  the  most 
correct  of  the  three  given — unmistakeably  implies 
as  much ; and  the  fact  of  their  being  popular 
with  the  pitmen  of  the  North,  and  my  hearing 
them  in  the  Staffordshire  colliery  district,  tends 
also  to  support  this  supposition.  May  I inquire 
again,  have  any  of  jmur  readers  ever  seen  them  in 
print  before  ? F.  S. 

The  Advent  Hymn  (4^^  S.  vi.  112.)— T’he  cor- 
respondent of  the  Sunday  Times,  May,  1870,  has 
made  a sad  blundering  statement  concerning  the 
tune  of  this  hymn.  “ Helmsley  ” is  an  adaptation 
of  the  melody  of  a song  beginning  — 

“ Guardian  angels  now  protect  me, 

Send  to  me  the  youth  I love,” — 

sung  by  Ann  Catley  in  The  Golden  Pippin,  a bur- 
letta  acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Feb.  6, 
1773.  Miss  Catley  was  a celebrated  actress  and 
singer.  Her  Life  and  Memoirs  (a  very  curious 
little  book,  by  Miss  Ambross),  is  now  before  me. 
The  tune  became  popular,  and  was  converted  j 
into  a hornpipe  bj'  some  playhouse  musician,  and  i 


into  a hymn-tune  by  some  zealous  low-church- 
man!  Vulgarity,  and  consequent  unfitness  for 
devotional  purposes,  is  the  strong  characteristic 
of  this  still  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  popular  tune. 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbahlt. 

“Hieedsalem!  my  happie  Home!”  (4^*^  S. 
vi.  372,  485.) — As  a supplement  to  the  history  of 
this  “song”  or  hymn,  it  maybe  stated  that  a 
copy  in  broadside  will  be  found  in  the  Rawlinson 
Collection  of  Ballads  (4to,  566, 167)  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  It  is  entitled : The  true  description 
of  the  everlasting  ioys  of  Heaven.  To  the  tune  of 

0 man  in  desperation.  In  two  parts,  nineteen 
stanzas  of  eight  lines  (so  by  no  means  in  an  abbre- 
viated form),  black  letter,  two  woodcuts.  “Printed 
for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  and  J.  Wright  (between 
1650  and  1670).  It  begins  thus : — 

“ Jerusalem,  my  happy  home, 

When  shall  I come  to  thee  ? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end  ? 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I see  t 
IVhere  happy  harbour  is  of  saint, 

With  sweet  and  pleasant  soyl ; 

In  tliee  no  sorrow  ever  found. 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toyl.” 

Wm.  Chappell. 

“Pigs  may  Fly,”  etc.  (4'^  S.  vi.  321,  398.)  — 

1 did  not  intend  to  claim  this  proverb  as  an  Italian 
one.  I meant  nothing  more  than  that  I met  with 
it  in  Italy.  I had  never  heard  it  in  England. 
However,  it  appears  to  be  well  known.  What  is 
the  English  form  ? I wish  that  Me.  Addis  had 
given  it.  , The  same  proverbs  are  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  locality. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

When  I was  a “mid”  in  one  of  Green’s  ships, 
a shipmate  from  Worcestershire  (Chipping  Nor- 
ton, I believe),  when  asked  to  do  anything  he  did 
not  vvish  to,  would  frequently  reply  by  saying : 
“ Pigs  might  fly,  but  they’re  very  unlikely  birds.” 

F.  H.  D. 

Bolivar,  Mississippi,  W.  S. 

SiE  Thomas  Beowne:  Aechee’s  Gohet  (4^^ 
S.  vi.  46,  288.) — Hasted,  Ireland,  and  the  other 
Kentish  historians,  all  speak  vaguely  of  the  owner 
of  Archer’s  Court,  who  passed  it  to  Rouse.  They 
say.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Browne 
of  London,  Thomas  Broome,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mrs.  Hilton  has  not  settled  the 
matter  by  responding  to  Me.  Elsted’s  very  useful 
suggestion.  I have  seen  in  Doctors’  Commons 
the  will  of  Richards  Rouse,  Sen.,  1766;  which,  I 
think,  is  conclusive.  He  says  : — 

“ 1 give,  &c.  in  trust,  &c.  Whitfield  or  Archer’s  Court, 
bought  by  me  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broome,  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  and  William  Broome,  Esq.,  to  my  daughter 
Affra  Stringer,  wife  of  Phineas  Stringer,”  &c. 

The  name  therefore  is  Broome,  and  not  Browne 
at  all.  JuNiirs. 
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The  Ieish  Planxty  (4*''  S.  vi.  300^,  612).— 

I liave  always  heard  and  understood  it  to  have 
been  a harp  air  of  a grand  and  elevating  character. 

It  mingled  the  most  passionate  grief  for  wrong 
inflicted  on  clan  or  kindred  with  the  fiercest  de- 
nunciation of  the  wrongdoer.  It  celebrated  a 
victory  and  the  virtues  of  the  victor  chief.  It 
was  the  nuptial  song  of  a royal  hero’s  bridal,  or 
the  revengeful  and  defiant  strain  upon  his  fall  in 
battle.  When  Ireland  became  at  length  consoli- 
dated under  English  rule,  and  the  fighting  of  the 
native  septs  and  clans  was  done  away  with,  the 
planxty  assumed  a convivial  character ; and  any 
gentleman  of  old  standing  in  the  country, 
whether  of  Irish  or  English  descent.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  who  kept  a good  cellar,  larder,  and 
pack  of  hounds,  and  who  had  met  an  opponent, 
once  at  least  in  his  life,  in  fair  fight,  with  sword 
or  pistol,  was  sure  to  have  a planxty  dedicated  to 
his  name  and  honour  by  the  peripatetic  bard  or 
harper  who  took  the  jolly  squire  in  his  rounds, 
and  received  the  cead  mille  failthe  (hundred  thou- 
sand welcomes)  of  Irish  hospitality  as  long  as  he 
chose  to  stav.  Of  such  modern  celebrations,  the 
most  notable,  and  the  readiest  to  refer  to,  as 
having  been  adapted  by  Sir  John  Stevenson 
to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Moore’s  verses, 
are  Planxty  Kelly,  Planxty  Connor,  and  Planxty 
Si^iaiey  — the  last  - mentioned  having  been  an 
indubitable  Saxon.  Like  the  Norman  Geraldines 
of  a former  age,  who  intermarried  amongst 
the  natives  and  cultivated  the  good  opinion 
of  their  adopted  country,  he  pitched  his  tent 
on  some  pleasant  spot  of  the  Golden  Vein,” 
and  making  himself  and  everyone  who  had 
to  do  with  him  happy  and  comfortable,  be- 
came more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.” 
Carolan’s  best  air  was  a planxty,  which  he  com- 
posed in  honour  of  a W^elshman  (Bumper  Squire 
.Jones)  during  a visit  he  made  to  the  Principality, 
in  return  for  the  generous  consideration  with 
which  the  most  celebrated  of  Irish  harpers  was 
treated  not  only  by  that  particular  host,  but 
wherever  he  went  amongst  the  descendants  of  the 
Cimbri.  The  unde  derivatur  of  “ planxty  ” I have 
often  heard  discussed,  some  deriving  it  from  the 
Greek  7rAa7fCTos,vagrant,  wandering,  &G.,and  others 
from  the  Latin  planctus,  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pestuous waves  dashing  upon  a rock-bound  coast, 
to  which  more  than  one  ancient  poet  has  likened 
the  roar  of  human  voices  in  battle  or  tumult. 
The  secondary  and  more  popular  meaning  of 
planctus^  as  we  all  know,  is  a plaint  or  complaint ; 
but  I have  never  heard  of  any  keen  or  coronach  or 
purely  funeral  song  of  the  Irish  having  been 
called  a planxty.  I believe  that  the  derivation  of 
the  word  from  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  does  not 
hold  good,  as  the  Celtic  is  of  an  older  stock  than 
either. 

The  Knight  oe  Inishowen. 


Lhwyd’s  Ieish  MSS.  S.  vi.  387,  516.) — 
The  Sebright  MSS.  are  well  known  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  The  old  press-marks  are  H.  25-31> 
and  H.  64-71  inclusive.  These  MSS.  were  be- 
queathed by  Sir  John  Sebright,  near  St.  Alban’s, 
to  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  Et.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,, 
one  of  the  executors  of  Sir  J ohn,  caused  them  to 
be  delivered  to  the  University,  having  first  sub- 
mitted them,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  testa- 
tor, to  the  perusal  and  examination  of  General,, 
then  Colonel,  Vallancey.  They  were  bought  by 
Sir  John,  and  had  been  the  property  of  Edward 
Lhwyd. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  B.  E.  N.  some  no^co 
of  these  MSS.  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q. 

Ed.] 

Post  Peophecies  (4*^^-  S.  vi.  370,  396,  488.) 

I saw  in  Chambers  s Journal  a curious  string  of 
prophecies,  each  beginning  ^^I  would  not  be.” 
The  only  one  I remember  was,  would  not  be  a 
king  in  ’48.”  I cannot  remember  if  I saw  it 
before  or  after  that  year,  and  I have  no  means  of 
referring  to  the  book  now.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents kindly  tell  me  if,  like  the  one  men- 
tioned by  E.  L.  S.,  it  was  made  after  the  event . 
Also,  if  there  was  any  other  prediction  worth 
notice  in  it ; and  how  far  the  dates  extended  into 
the  century  ? L-  C.  R. 

Indexes  S.-vi.  434,  513.)— There  are  some 

books  the  utility  of  which  is  quite  destroyed  for 
want  of  good  indexes.  I believe  that  in  several 
cases  it  would  pay  to  print  them.  Suppose  a man 
to  advertise  that  he  would  publish  an  index 
to  Eushworth’s  Historical  Collections)^,  if  he  could 
get  a hundred  subscribers  at  a guinea  each,  I 
imagine  the  money  would  be  forthconiing. 

K.  P.  D.  L. 

It’s  a eae  Cey  to  Loch^  Awe  ” (4^^  S.  vi. 

505.) Your  correspondent  will  find  the  legend 

connected  with  this  saying,  unless  I mistake,  in 
Hamnierton’s  Painter’’ s Camp  in  the  Highlands. 

A.  M.  B.  A. 

Lake  Dwellings  on  Lough  Much  (4*^’*  S.  vi. 
369.)  — Since  writing  my  query  as  to  the  lake 
dwelling  in  Lough  Much,  I have  found  the  account 
given  by  Lubbock,  in  his  work  on  Prehistoric 
Man  of  the  Irish  ‘‘cranoges”;  but  I am  still 
anxious  to  hear  something  of  the  date  ot  the 
island  I described.  While  fishing  there,  I heard 
from  a man  who  farmed  some  fourteen  acres 
several  interesting  instances  of  folk  lore,  founded  | 
on  the  belief  that  the  lake  was  haunted.  Ihns  , 
he  told  me  that  when  a boy,  fishing  with  other  ; 
boys  and  young  men,  with  baited  lines  left  in  the 
water  for  fish  to  hook  themselves,  they  were 
startled  when  standing  near  and  talking  by  hear- 
ing a crash,  as  if  a whole  crate  of  crockery  had 
been  thrown  down,  about  three  yards  from  them 
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in  the  lake.  All,  young  men  included,  were  so 
frightened  at  this  freak  of  the  water  fairies,  that 
they  ran  away,  leaving  their  lines  in  the  water, 
and  did  not  dare  to  return  for  the  day.  Another 
story  which  he  evidently  connected  with  the^ 
supernatural,  though  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many* 
words,  was  that  of  a young  man  who  found  a 
silver  sword  on  the  island  I have  spoken  of. 
When  wading  hack,  he  found  the  ground  so  soft, 
that  to  lighten  himself  he  pitched  the  sword  from 
him  forward  on  to  the  shore,  where  it  split  up 
into  fragments  too  small  to  he  picked  up.  A third 
story  was  told  of  an  island  in  a neighhouring  lake, 
which  was  covered  with*  trees  well  suited  for 
lioe  and  spade  handles  and  the  like ; yet,  though 
it  was  easy  to  wade  to  the  island,  no  one  would 
cut  one  and  incur  the  certainty  of  being  drowned 
in  returning,  even  in  two  feet  of  water ! He  added 
that  when  houghs  were  broken  off  and  drifted  to 
shore,  no  one  would  use  them  even  for  fire-wood, 
for  fear  of  ill-luck. 

My  informant  also  showed  me  a field,  now 
farmed  by  him,  in  which  his  predecessor  kept  a 
mare  which  he  never  took  to  the  town  or  market. 
She,  however,  became  in  foal  by  the  agenc}^  of 
the  water  fairies  or  otters,  as  some  said.  I think 
this  latter  was  added  on  account  of  some  supposed 
scepticism  on  my  part,  but  the  choice  of  agencies 
struck  me  as  curious.  The  end  of  mare  and  foal 
was,  however,  tragic,  both  being  drowned  at  dif- 
ferent times  (by  fairy  agenc}^,  as  was  hinted),  in 
the  lake,  the  former  in  the  very  shallowest  part 
of  it,  in  only  two  feet  of  water. 

A lad  who  was  about  with  us  a good  deal  gave 
me  what  was  to  me  a new  version  of  St.  Patrick’s 
work  in  Ireland ; viz.,  after  telling  me  a number 
of  stories  of  good  people,  suggesting  a doubt  as  to 
their  existence,  and  asking  if  I believed  in  them, 
as  he  had  been  told  that  St.  Patrick  had  driven 
them  all  out  of  the  island ! A.  M.  B.  A. 

Bk,  Johnson  (4^^  S.  vi.  458.)— Eeplying  to  my 
own  query  as  to  the  authorship  of  a Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  published  b}^  0.  Kearsley,  1785,  I have 
since  found,  I think,  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  Tyers.  Boswell 
refers,  somewhat  contemptuously,  to  a sketch  of 
the  Doctor’s  life  by  Tyers  (^*  Tom  Tyers,”  as  he 
is  called  by  Johnson),  as  an  entertaining  little 
collection  of  fragments”  (ed.  1823,  iii.  310);  and 
^‘sketch”  is  the  word  used  by  the  author  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume  printed  by  Kearsley. 
Besides  this,  reference  is  made  in  Johnsoniana 
(Murray,  1836)  to  a biography  by  Thomas  Tyers, 
published  in  1785,  which  the  author  is  said  “very 
modestly  to  call  a sketch  and  as  I do  not  find 
that  any  other  account  of  the  Doctor  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  I think  the  authorship  of  the 
volume  is  clearly  established. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  j 


the  son  of  Jonathan  Tyers,  “the  founder,”  as 
Boswell  says,  “ of  that  excellent  place  of  public 
amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens.” 

Charles  Wylie. 

“As  Cold  as  a Maid’s  Knee”  (4^^  S.  vi.  495.) 
This  and  the  saying  about  a dog’s  nop  always 
being  cold  are  common  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
When  Noah  was  in  the  ark  it  sprung  a leak,  and, 
according  to  a doggrel  song — 

“ He  took  the  dog’s  nose  to  stop  up  the  hole, 

And  ever  since  then  it’s  been  wet  and  cold.” 

Will.  MTlhraith. 

A Nhrsert  Tale  (4*^  S.  vi.  496.) — A story 
in  its  cast  and  incidents  resembling  that  related 
by  Wm.  E.  a.  Axon  will  be  found  in  Chambers’ 
Fopular  Ilhymes  of  Scotland. 

W^iLL.  MTlhraith. 

Negro  Proverbs  (4*^'^  S.  vi.  494.) — Allow  me 
to  make  one  correction  in  M.  C.  K.  L.  A.’s  list  of 
“ Negro  Proverbs,”  and  to  send  you  an  additional 
proverb.  No.  10  is  thus  given  in  Jamaica,  of 
which  island  I am  a native : — 

“ Buckra  dey  in  a trouble,  monkey  coat  fit  him,” 

and 

“ Rock  a tone  dry  in  a ribber  bottom,  him  no  feel  sini 
hot.” 

The  s in  Jamaica  is  seldom  sounded ; “ tone  ” 
for  stone. 

“ Man  in  prosperity  knows  not  the  bitterness  of  ad- 
versity,” 

seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  last. 

H.  A.  Husband. 

Smijth  (4'^^’  S.  vi.  474.) — The  Saturday  Review 
need  scarcely,  I think,  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  its  readers  that  the  surname  of  the  author 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  written  Smyth  as  well 
as  Smith  in  Elizabethan  documents.  Of  course  it 
was ; and  I do  not  think  that  the  form  Smijth 
will  be  found  in  any  “ document  ” older  than  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  fact,  less  than  a century 
ago,  the  name  of  this  particular  family  was  Smyth, 
and  a short  time  previously,  plain  Smith. 

The  author  of  the  Heraldry  of  Smith  simply 
records  the  fact  (page  2)  that  “ this  family  now 
write  their  name  S7nijth  ” ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  considers  it  a modern  attempt  to  veil, 
under  an  affected  orthography,  a good  old  English 
surname. 

But  if,  as  Sp.  states,  a y was,  in  old  MSS., 
double- dotted,  Smijth  is  analogous  to  Efolliott 
and  Ffarrington,  both  of  which  are  “ orthographical 
errors.” 

I have  some  little  acquaintance  with  MSS.  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  I do 
not  remember  to  have  met  there  with  an  example 
of  a dotted  y.  Can  Sp.  be  correct  ? The  example 
he  gives  (Mary)  I should  take  to  be  the  genitive 
case  of  Marius;  the  so-called  double-dotted  y 
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being  rm%  ij,  just  as  I,  wbo  am  a physician, 
constantly  express  in  my  written  prescriptions  the 
numeral  2 by  ij,  and  7 by  vij,  8 by  viij,  &c. 

As  to  the  orthoepy  of  this  uncouth  name,  why 
I fear  it  is  but  Sjnith  after  all. 

Mr.  Lower’s  theory  will  be  found  in  his 
Patronymica  Britamiica.  The  origin  suggested 
by  his  ‘^facetious  friend”  really  appears"" to  me 
more  plausible  than  that  propounded  by  Sp. 

M.  D. 

SiGMTAET  AND  SiGEATAKIES  (4^*^  S.  vi.  502.) 
I trust  that,  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Lord 
Granville,  he  will  excuse  me  for  observing  that, 
when  I first  saw  the  adjective  “ signitary  ” in  his 
reply  to  the  Kussian  note,  it  struck  me  that  the 
word  was  new.  However,  it  seems  good  in  itself  \ 

dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter.” 

Neither  it,  nor  the  signataries  ” of  the  Tablet, 
appear  either  in  Johnson  or  Richardson’s  diction- 
aries, though  the  latter  is  very  full  on  connexions 
with  the  word  sign.”  The  rare  word  signa- 
turists,”  given  in  both,  looks  like  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  term  ; but  it  will  be  found  to  have 
rather  a philosophical  meaning,  as  in  Bacon, 
Brown,  and  other  old  writers,  than  one  at  all  cor- 
responding to  its  use  in  reference  to  those  who 
may  sign  a document.  Feaecis  Teejs^ch. 

Islip  Rector}^,  Oxford. 

Old  Song  : Goony  Bottled  Ale  ” S.  vi. 
501.)- — I think  the  version  of  this  chorus  as  I 
have  often  heard  it  roared  out  ” by  bo^^s  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  full  sixty  years  ago,  more  cor- 
rect than  Be.  Dixon’s  : — 

“ Goody  Burton’s  ale 
Got  into  my  noddle; 

Being  strong  and  pale, 

It  made  me  widdle  woddle.” 

I never  supposed  it  a chorus,  but  the  whole 
song.  I never  heard  more  of  it.  Ellcee. 

SCHOOLEOT  WOEDS  (4‘^  S.  vi.  415,  517.)— The 
origin  of  the  schoolboy  phrase  Bags  ” or  Bags 
I ” is  clear  enough.  It  evidently  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  getting  into  one’s  possession  or  into 
one’s  bag  the  object  in  question.  Thus  one  talks 
of  having  bagged  ” so  many  birds,  &c. 

^^Fains  ” or  “ Fain  it,”^a  term  demanding  a truce 
during  the  progress  of  any  game,  I should  be 
rather  inclined  to  spell  ‘Meign  it,”  expressing  a 
desire  for  a temporary  cession  of  the  game  for  ^pre- 
tence, as  opposed  to  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
gam_e  had  until  then  been  played.  Gaston  Fea. 

Univ.  Coll.  London. 

Let  to  ^^Le  Geand  Cyees”^  (4^’"  S.  vi.  387, 
516.) — George  de  Scudery,  whom  Isaac  Disraeli 
calls  a Bobadil  of  literature,  was  born  at  Havre 
de  Grace  in  1601.  After  some  years  of  literary 
activity  he  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Rambouillet,  appointed  by  Richelieu 


to  be  governor  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  a 
fortress  in  Provence,  situate  on  a high  rock  near 
Marseilles.  A witty  author  savs  of  this  appoint- 
ment : — 

‘‘Gouvernement  commode  et  beau, 

A qui  suffit  pour  tout  garde, 

Un  Suisse  avec  sa  hallebarde 
Peint  sur  la  porte  du  chateau.” 

De  Scudery  is  known  as  a voluminous  poet, 
and  the  author  of  several  theatrical  pieces  of  some 
merit  in  their  dav,  but  now  quite  forgotten.  He 
died  May  14,  1667. 

His  sister  Magdalen  was  born  in  1607,  and  died 
June  2,  1701.  She  w^as  a person  of  greater  talent 
than  her  brother. 

The  first  part  of  Le  Grand  Cyras  was  published 
in  1650,  but  the  latter  part  did  not  appear  until 
some  years  afterwards.  It  is  stated  in  every 
edition  that  I have  seen  to  be  written  par  Mon- 
sieur de  Scudery,”  and  is  dedicated  to  Madame  de 
Longueville,  the  sister  of  the  great  Conde,  the 
person  intended  to  be  described  under  the  name 
of  Cyrus.  The  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  joint 
production  of  the  brother  and  sister,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  part  of  the  work  was  very 
small.  Their  contemporaries  always  attributed 
the  book  to  the  sister,  notwithstanding  that  the 
title-page  bears  the  brother’s  name.  I have  not 
Monsieur  Cousin’s  work  to  refer  to  ; but,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  he  attributes  the  work  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Scudery. 

Speaking  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Menage 
says : — 

“ M.  de  Marobs  ne  vouloit  pas  qu’elle  eust  fait  ni  le 
Cyrus  ni  la  Clelie,  parceque  ces  ouvrages  sent  imprimez 
sous  le  nom  de  M.  de  Scudery.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery, 
disoit-ii,  m’a  dit  qu’elle  ne  les  a point  faits,  et  M.  de 
Scudery  m’a  assure  que  c’etoit  luy  qui  les  avoit  com- 
posez.  Et  moi,  lui  dis-je,  je  vous  assure  que  c’est  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Scudery  qui  les  a faits  ; et  je  le  say  bien.” 

If  any  reader  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  can  tell  us  where 
to  find  a perfect  and  complete  key  to  the  work, 
he  will  be  conferring  a favour  on  one  who  appre- 
ciates the  work  for,  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  a 
description  of  contemporary  manners. 

S.  W.  T. 

Geanteam;  Bleetown  (4^^  S.  vi.  475.)— The 
political  autocrat  of  this  borough,  Lord  Hunting- 
tower,  was  himself  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 

Blue  Billy.”  " John  Brooes. 

Birmingham. 

IxiEK  Santon  (4'^*'  S.  vi.  387,  449,  560.) — Hall 
Santon  is  a small  hamlet,  parish  of  Irton,  Cum- 
berland, whose  soil  is  of  a light  sandy  descrip- 
tion. 

Downham  Santon  or  Sandy,  Sufiblk,  in  1668 
was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  an  immense  drift  of 
sand  from  the  Lackenheath  Hills,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. 

The  soil  of  Santon  Tlouse,  Lincoln,  is  sandy. 
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Kirk  Santon,  Cumberland,  is  supposed  to  kaye 
derived  its  name  from  a circular  piece  of  water 
400  feet  in  diameter,  which  covers  the  ruins  of  a 
church.  Kirk  Santon,  with  its  appurtenances,  was 
granted  hy  the  Boyvill  family  to  the  Ahhey  of 
St.  Mary  in  Furness. 

Kirk  Santon,  Isle  of  Man,  is  described  as  a small 
village  of  a rugged  surface,  near  Kirk  Santon 

Head.  . ^ ^ 

Sandwiche,  Kent,  is  described  by  William 
Lambarde  (An  Alphabetical  Description  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Lohd.  mdccxxx.  332)  to  have 
got  the  name  of  the  Light  Sande.” 

“ Santlake,  i.  Lacus  Sanguinis.  Keare  to  Battel  in 
Sussex,  is  a Place  named  Santlake,  which  the  People  of 
the  Countrye  even  to  this  Dave  imagine  to  be  so  called 
of  the  streames  of  Blond  that  ranne  theare  after  the 
great  Fight  hetwene  the  Conqnerour  and  Harould.  — 
W.  Lambarde,  idem  350. 

Sandgate,  Kent — 

The  name  of  the  village  is  derived  from  its  situation 
at  one  of  those  gates  or  gaps  of  the  sea  so  frequent  along 
the  E.  coast,  and  from  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  built.”— Hamilton’s  Gazetteer. 

Charles  Viviah. 

41,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

Babies’  Bells  (4*^^  S.  vi.  475 ; vii.  21.) — The 
divine  poet  is  Francis  Quarles.  The  lines  are  from 
his  Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral,  book  ii.  Ko.  8. 
Venus  is  soothing  a fretful  earthly  Cupid  with  a 
globe  and  bells  (no  doubt,  a sort  of  coral).  Divine 
Cupid  expostulates  — 

“ WVll  look  to  heaven,  and  trust  to  higher  joys  ; 

Let  swine  love  husks  and  children  whine  for  toys.” 

Margaret  Gattt. 

The  Bells  oe  St.  Michael’s,  Covextrt  (4^^ 
S.  vi.  624.)— These  bells  were  at  first  arranged  in 
two  heights,  but  on  the  tenor  bell  being  cracked 
in  1802,  and  recast  by  Bryant  of  Hereford,  they 
were  all  arranged  on  one  level,  and  so  they  still 
remain. 

When  this  peal  was  first  hung,  it  was  disposed 
on  a framework  resting  on  the  walls  of  the  tower, 
and  serious  danger  to  the  building  being  appre- 
hended, it  was  resolved  in  1793,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  to  construct  a frame 
resting  on  the  ground.  This  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Potter  of  Lichfield,  and  carried  out  in  1794,  at  an 
expense  of  507/.,  the  bells  being  rehimg  in  De- 
cember the  same  year,  since  which  time  no  mate- 
rial alteration  has  been  made.  At  the  same  period 
the  tower  underwent  a thorough  repair.  They 
are  not  so  high  in  the  tower  by  thirty  feet  as  at 
first. 

However  desirable  this  arrangement  may  be  for 
the  bells,  and  for  securing  safety  to  the  building 
in  ringing  them,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  completely  sacrificed  the  internal  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  lantern  tower,  which  was  origin- 
ally open  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with  which 


it  communicated  by  a lofty  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned arch. 

A clock  and  chimes  appear  to  have  been  adaed 
to  the  bells  at  a very  early  date,  for  in  1465-7 
notices  of  payments  being  made  on  their  account 
are  recorded;  and  in  1577  was  paid  for  tym- 
ber  and  makyng  the  barrell  for  the  chyme,  and 
in  the  same  year  Henry  Bankes  was  engaged  m 
altering  the  “ chyme  and  settinge  hit  newe.” 

In  1778  a new  clock  and  chimes  were  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Worton  of  Birmingham  at  an 
expense  of  277/.  Some  years  ago  the  chimes  were 
rearranged  and  harmonised.  Both  are  under  the 
care  of  "the  grandson  of  their  original  maker. 

Wm.  Geo.  Frettox. 

Coventry. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  his  early  particulars  of 
these  bells  in  our  3^*^  S.  ix.  42/,  541.] 

Marine  Bose  (4*^  S.  vi.  436,  484.)— The  rose 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  James  Pearson  is  the  one  I in- 
quired about  (p.  436).  I found  it  in  profusion  near 
Fleetwood ; but  I think  that  Eosa  spinostssima  is 
not  the  proper  name,  and  that  it  is  more 
be  the  i/osa  rubella,  aB  guessed  by  J.  T.  F.  I 
know  the  spinosissima : it  is  an  Alpine  plant  f ound 
at  a considerable  altitude  in  the  Vallais.  D An- 
greville,  in  his  La  Flore  Vallaisanne  (Geneva, 
1863),  names  it  as  on  the  mountains  of  Fms- 
hauts  4500  feet  above  the  ^ sea.  The  English 
marine  rose  is  certainly  entitled  to  tne^  epithet 

spinosissima,”  but  still  I believe  that  it  is  a dif- 
ferent plant  to  the  Alpine  one— the  real  spinosis- 
sima of  Linnmus.  This  is  only  conjecture,  i 
should  like  to  compare  the  Fleetwood  rose  with 
the  Fins-hauts  plant.  Perhaps  some  botanist 
who  has  visited  the  Alps  may  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  two  roses  are  identical.  The  noiLhmn 
plant  of  the  British  Botany  (quoted  by  J.  T.  F.y 
may  probably  be  the  same  as  the  Lancashire  ope, 
but  1 am  sceptical  as  to  the  Fleetwood  rose  being 
the  Alpine  Linnsean  spinosissima.  Lias  the  North- 
umbrian sea-rose  been  ever  examined  witn  the 
Fleetwood  one?  Cannot  F.  C.  H.  throw  some 
lio-ht  on  the  subject  P He  knows  all  the  localities 
above-named.*  Mhrithian. 

With  regard  to  the  rose  inquired  about  in 

N.  & Q.,”  had  I a small  specimen  or  a more 
minute  description,  I could  tell  the  namepit  once. 
But  wanting  this,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 

Burnet  jobq  = Bosa  spinosissima  ~ ’Scotch  yq&q. 
The  latter  name  is  given  because  it  grovvs  plenti- 
fully in  Scotland.  I have  found  it  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Wales,  from  Pembroke  to  Caernarvon. 
On  the  sands  it  is  very  dwarf ; it  is  taller  inland. 
I have  found  it  in  Worcestershire.  I do  not  re- 
collect it  in  Switzerland ; but  it  frequently  hap- 


* The  Rosa  Alpina,  L.,  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  7o80 
feet  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Bernard.  It  is  the  highest 
Swiss  rosa. 
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pens  that  a coast  plant  grows  on  lofty  mountains.  ^ 
The  scurvy-grass  {Cochlearid),  a common  sea- 
coast  plant,  in  one  of  its  forms  {C.  alpina^  or 
grcenlandicd)  grows  on  the  summits  of  mountains. 

I have  gathered  it  on  the  walls  of  Tenby  in 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Lavers 
in  Scotland.  I think  that  I have  gathered  the 
Mo&a  spinosissima  in  Cumberland.  I am  certain 
about  Scotland.  In  Dr.  Hooker’s  Student's  Flora 
of  the  British  Isles  it  is  said  to  grow  in  Arctic 
Europe  and  in  Siberia  and  North  China.  The 
Rosa  rubella,  named  by  J.  T.  F.  (4*^  S.  vi.  484) , 
is  a very  local  maritime  rose,  and  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  the  Lancashire  rose  inquired  after  by 
a brother  Murithian.”  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Green  Hill  Summit,  Worcester. 

Spinosissima  et  rubella=gentilis. — Je  vous  dirai, 
quant  a ma  maniere  de  voir,  que  ces  deux  roses 
sont  differentes.  La  Rosa  spinosissima  (Smith, 
Eng.  Flor.^  croit  sur  les  cotes  incultes  du  bord  de 
la  mer.  De  Candolle  (p.  608)  appelle  cette  meme 
rose  pimpinillifolia.*  Elle  est  abondante  sur  le 
Saleve,  pres  de  Geneve:  je  I’ai  aussi  trouvee  a 
Catogne,  sur  Sembrancher. 

Rosa  rubella  (ljmdlQj)  = Rosa  gentilis  (Sternb.) 
vient  aussi  en  Suisse,  sur  le  Saleve.  D’apres 
certains  auteurs,  ces  deux  roses  paraissent  avoir 
beaucoup  de  rapport  et  de  parente,  au  point  qu’il 
est  difficile  de  les  distinguer.  Je  crois  les  avoir, 
les  deux  especes  (spinosissima  et  rubella  = gentilis), 
dans  mon  herbier.  G.  De  la  Soie,  Cure. 

Bovernier,f  Suisse. 

Sir  H.  Cheeee,  the  State ahy  (4**"  S.  vi.  625.) 
I can  mention  a place  where  one  of  this  artist’s  works 
may  be  seen — Mold  parish  church,  Flintshire — a 
full-length  marble  statue  of  life-size,  of  whom  I 
forget.  A son  of  Charles  Madryll  and  Frances 
Cheere  owns  and  lives  at  Papworth  Everard,  not 
far  from  Caxton  gibbet.  Unless  I am  mistaken, 
they  have  no  grandson,  few  of  the  sons  having 
married.  Of  the  surviving  sons,  one  is  registrar 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Court  holden  at  Clerken- 
well;  one  is  a major  (retired,  I believe,  from  the 
Indian  army) ; another  is  in  holy  orders,  and  in- 
cumbent of  Little  Drayton,  Shropshire. 

Armiger. 

The  62nd  Begiment  (4*^  S.  vi.  528.) — In  De- 
cember 1755  the  62nd  regiment  (or  Loyal  Ame- 
rican Provincials)  was  raised  in  America.  In  1766, 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  50th  and  51st 
regiments  at  Oswego,  the  regiment  was  numbered 
the  60th.  The  Act  of  Parliament  sought  after  by 

* Anglice  “Pimpernel.’’  Vide  note  by  Mr.  James 
Pearson  of  Milnrow,  S.  vi.  p.  484. 

[f  The  village  of  Bo  vernier  is  a short  distance  from 
Martigny,  on  the  St.  Bernard  route,  and  our  correspon- 
dent A Murithian  says  that  his  friend,  the  worthy  Cure 
of  Bovernier,  is  always  glad  to  see  any  botanical  tourists 
and  to  give  every  information.  M.  De  la  Soie  speaks 
English. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Higgins,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  en- 
acted at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  to  permit  Hanoverians  to  join  the 
62nd.  Hanover,  by  treaty,  furnished  a contingent 
of  14,000  for  life  service  to  our  army. 

F.  David  Briant. 

Wrong  Dates  in  Certain  Biographies  (4*^ 

S.  vi.  410.) — In  the  communication  by  the  Bev. 

Dr.  Bogers  to  & Q.”  on  the  above  subject, 
after  stating  that  he  had  shown  in  1856  that  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  com- 
monly given,  viz.  Jan.  25,  1772,  could  not  be 
correct,  as  the  parish  register  proved  that  he  was 
baptised  on  Dec.  9,  1770,  he  goes  on  to  remark : 

Yet  the  Bev.  Thomas  Thomson,  in  a memoir 
of  the  poet  prefixed  to  the  octavo  edition  of  his 
works,  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  of  Glasgow 
in  1865,  has  repeated  the  original  error.”  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  memoir,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  original  error” 
has  been  repeated  or  not : — 

“ The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  born,  according  to  his 
own  account,  in  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  January. — 
This  assigned  date,  however,  was  probabl}^  a slip  of  the 
memory,  as  the  parish  register  records  his  baptism  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  9th  of  December,  1770.” 

So  the  Bev.  Dr.  has  not  discovered  an  error, 
but  only  a mare’s  nest.  Blackie  & Son. 

Glasgow.  ' 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version. 
With  Analysis,  Notes,  &c.  (Bagster  & Sons.) 

The  great  aim  which  the  editor  of  this  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  has  had  in  view  has  been,  “ to  make  the 
volume  truly  serviceable  both  for  public  and  private  use ; 
and  to  put  the  English  reader  as  far  as  possible  in  pos- 
session of  the  Divine  beauties,  accuracies,  perfections,  and 
harmonies  of  the  inspired  original.”  To  detail  the  arrange- 
ment and  mode  of  printing,  by  which  the  editor  has  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  this  important  object,  would  be  to 
transcribe  literally  the  editor’s  Introduction.  For  this 
we  have  not  space,  and  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves 
to  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  Christian  reader  will  find  a most  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Northern  Lands.  By  Julia 
Goddard,  Author  of  “ The  Boy  and  the  Constellations,” 

&c.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George  W . Cox, 
M.A.,  and  Six  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  W.  I. 
Weigand,  Engraved  by  C.  Pearson.  (Longman.) 

Closely  as  the  popular  tales  of  all  nations  are  allied, 
both  in  the  hidden  myths  which  they  veil  and  the  shape 
in  which  they  are  presented,  they  possess  nevertheless 
an  innate  freshness  and  vitality  which  serves  to  give  an 
air  of  novelty  to  them  under  every  form  they  may  as- 
sume. The  book  before  us  furnishes  a striking  instance 
of  this.  There  is  probably  not  an  incident,  however 
strange  or  startling,  in  any  of  these  “ Wonderful  Stories,” 
which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  some  cognate  legend  of 
the  East  or  of  the  West,  yet  as  we  read  them  we  are  | 
charmed  by  the  spirit  of  originality  and  sense  of  genuine-  ' 
ness  bv  which  they  are  characterised ; and  we  lay  down 
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the  book  with  a sense  of  indebtedness  to  Miss  (^ddard 
for  a capital  selection  of  most  interesting  popular  fictions, 
and  to  Mr.  Cox  for  the  instructive  and  intelligent  intro- 
duction which  he  has  prefixed  to  them. 

Ross’s  Parliamentary  Record,  1870.  Edited  by  Charles 

Koss.  (Wade.) 

’We  suspect  a very  large  per  centage,  not  only  of  the 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  also  of 
those  specially  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature, are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  uiis 
most  useful  index  to  the  progress  of  legislation.  The 
Parliamentary  Record  appears  from  week  to  week,  and 
as  the  type  is  always  standing  and  the  new  matter  is  in- 
troduced in  its  proper  place,  the  Record  is  always  com- 
plete up  to  the  moment  of  publication,  so  that  it  is  at 
once  an  index  and  record  of  the  state  of  public  business, 
and  as  such  is  a most  valuable  guide  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  such  matters. 

The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell,  after- 
wards Mistress  Milton.  Fourth  Edition.  (Hall  & Co.) 
The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Fifth  Edition,  with 

an  Appendix.  (Hall  & Co.) 

Claude  the  Colporteur.  Fourth  Edition.  (Hall  & Co.) 
Cherry  and  Violet:  a Tale  of  the  Great  Plague.  Fifth 

Edition.  (Hall  & Co.) 

The  Provocations  of  Madame  Palissy.  Fifth  Edition 

(Hall  & Co.) 

The  authoress  of  these  admirable  little  books  must  be 
deeply  gratified  by  the  testimony— “ to  the  tone  of  pure 
religious  piety  in  which  so  many  scenes  of  past  times 
are  related ’’—which  has  just  been  borne  to  them  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  has  been  indebted  to 
them  for  the  soothing  interest  which  beguiled  many 
hours  during  his  long  iUness.  What  publisher  could 
resist  circulating  such  evidence  of  Miss  Manning’s 
genius  ? 

Papworth’s  “Ordinary  of  British  Armorials.”— 
We  desire  to  correct  a misstatement  of  which  we  have 
accidentally  been  guilty,  in  announcing  that  this  work  is 
to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Walford,  the  editor  of  The  Landed 
Gentry.  Its  continuance  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pap- 
worth’s relative  and  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  W.Morant,  F.S.A., 
who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  prepare  the  remainder  of 
the  original  MS.  for,  and  to  see  it  through,  the  press;  and 
whose  qualifications  for  the  task  are  not  unknown  to 
some  of  the  subscribers.  As  three-fifths  of  the  work  have 
been  published,  and  the  remainder  is  complete  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  which  requires  retranscribing 
for  the  press,  there  seems  now  no  doubt  that  the  work 
will  verj"  shortly  be  completed,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  all  heraldic  and  genealogical  students.  Those  who 
desire  to  know  how  they  may  obtain  the  remaining  Parts 
of  the  work,  or  may  subscribe  for  the  book  in  its  com- 
plete form  (the  price  will  be  five  guineas),  should  apply 
to  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  13,  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  for  a copj^  of  the  new  Prospectus 
which  he  has  lately  circulated. 

The  Fairford  Windows. — Great  fears  being  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  these  matchless  specimens  of 
early  art,  a competent  authority  having  declared  that 
“ at  least  the  windows  must  be  releaded,  or  a good  storm 
would  do  more  harm  than  any  restoration  could  effect,”  a 
committee  to  secure  their  preservation  has  been  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Bathurst,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  of  No.  25,  Parliament  Street, 
is  the  honorary  secretary.  That  gentleman  is  not  only 
prepared  to  afford  every  information  on  the  subject  that 
mav  be  desired,  but  is  duly  authorised  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions. 


While  speaking  of  these  windows,  we  ma}^  state  that 
Mr.  H.  F.  Flolt  has  written  a paper  for  the  Archaeological 
Association  entitled  the  “ Tannes  of  Fairford,”  in  which 
he  gives  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  family  from  documents 
hitherto  unnoticed,  and  in  which  he  shows — 1.  That  John 
Tanne  did  not  acquire  the  painted  glass  in  1492  by  con- 
quest or  piracy.  2.  That  he  did  not  found  Fairford 
church,  or  dedicate  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  3.  That  he 
did  not  rebuild  the  church.  4.  That  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  painted  glass,  and  never  con- 
templated either  its  purchase  or  its  erection  ; and  lastly, 
the  facts  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  the  windows ; 
by  whom  given,  and  when,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
and  motives  which  induced  the  donation. 

Cork  Cuvierian  and  Archaeological  Society. — 
An  interesting  account  was  given  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  this  Society  of  an  ogham  stone  found,  near  Macroon, 
in  an  ancient  subterranean  chamber.  The  fragment  of 
inscription  on  the  stone  was  translated  as — “ (Stone  of  ) 
Fecuana  the  Son  of  Cuod  * * and  was  believed 
to  indicate  a burial. 

Bodleian  Library. — The  donations  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  8,  1870, 
according  to  the  catalogue  just  issued,  comprise  seventy- 
four  works  printed  at  the  Boulak  Press  and  presented  by 
his  Highness  the  Khedive  of  Egypt ; letters  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.,  presented  by  his  Majesty,  and  con- 
tributions from  a number  of  universities  and  centres  of 
learning  in  Europe  and  America,  India  and  Australia, 

Antiquarian  Excavations  in  Italy.— Interesting 
excavations  are  being  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Italj", 
especially  at  the  Campo  Santo  of  Bologna,  where  a stra- 
tum of  Etruscan  interments  has  lately  been  discovered 
underneath  the  mediseval  and  modern  strata ; and  also  at 
the  Leucadian  promontory,  where  Professor  Giovanni 
Capelini  reports  that  traces  of  cannibalism  have  been 
found. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — This  So- 
ciety has  just  been  presented  with  the  collection  of  anti- 
quities of  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  which  includes- 
portions  of  sculptured  slabs  from  Nineveh. 

x\lbert  Barnes,  D.D. — The  American  papers  record 
the  sudden  death  of  this  well-known  commentator  on  the 
Bible,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

American  Literary  Men. — Bryant  is  reputed  worth 
500,000  dollars,  made  chiefly  by  journalism.  Longfellow 
is  estimated  at  200,000  dollars,  the  gift  of  his  father-in- 
law,  besides  the  very  considerable  profit  of  his  poems. 
Holmes  is  rated  at  100,000  dollars,  hereditary  property, 
increased  by  lecturing  and  literature.  Whittier,  who 
lives  frugally,  is  worth  30,000  dollars,  inherited  and  earned 
b}^  his  popular  pen.  Saxe  is  reputed  worth  70,000  dollars, 
inherited  and  earned  in  law,  lecturing,  and  literature. 
Lowell  is  said  to  be  worth  30,000  or  40,000  dollars,  here- 
ditary, and  acquired  in  his  chair  as  professor  of  Harvard 
College.  Boker  is  rich  by  inheritance,  and  worth  pro- 
bably 100,000  dollars.  Bayard  Taylor  is  a man  of  hide-  ^ 
pendent  property,  the  profits  of  his  litei'ature  and  lectur- 
ing, and  dividends  from  his  Tribune  stock.  Verily,  a 
prosperous  set  of  fellows. — American  Paper. 

A Shower  of  Blood. — One  of  those  phenomena,  so 
interesting  to  scientific  men — a shower  of  red-coloured 
rain,  occurred  recently  near  Sulphur  Springs,  1’exas.  It 
lasted  for  eight  or  ten  seconds,  and  from  the  colour  of  the 
drops  has  been  termed  by  the  people  of  the  ^'icinity  “ a 
shower  of  blood.” 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1636,  with  all 
the  MS.  alterations  made  by  Convocation  in  1661  (the 
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draft  of  the  present  version  showing  at  a glance  in  what 
particulars  it  differs  from  the  preceding  edition),  and 
from  which  the  copy  appended  to  the  Act  of  UnifOTmity 
was  transcribed,  from  which  transcript  “the  healed 
Book  ” of  1662  was  printed,  has  been  reproduced  by 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  James’s  photo-zincographic 
process.  It  forms  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original 
folio  volume,  and  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  B.  M. 
Pickerino'  with  the  authority  of  the  Stationery  Office. 
It  is  unnecessarv  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  importance 
of  this  document  with  reference  to  the  history  of  our 
Prayer  Book. 

William  Sidney  Gibson,  F.S.A.— We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  on  Jan.  3,  1871,  of  this  well-known 
historical  and  topographical  antiquary,  and  one  ot  the 
earnest  contributors  to  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,  for  two  of 
his  articles,  under  the  initials  W.  S.  G.,  appeared  in  the 
first  volume  of  our  First  Series  (1849-50).  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  was  for  twentj-seven  years  Registrar  of  the  Court  ot 
Bankruptcy  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  the 
the  following  among  other  works  1.  “ Dilston  Hall ; or 
Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Radcliffe,  Earl  ot 
Derwentwater : to  which  is  added  A Visit  to  Bamburgh 
Castle”  2.  “Northumbrian  Castles,  Churches,  and 
Antiquities.”  Three  Series.  3.  “The  Histor3^of  the  Mon- 
astery founded  at  Tynemouth.”  4.  “ An  Essay  on_  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Tlighgate.”  5.  “A  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  &c. 
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REAL  PERSONS  IN  THE  FAERIE  QUEEN.” 

We  liave  seen  that  all  is  allegory  in  the  first 
hook  of  this  poem.  YVitli  it,  however,  allegoiyv 
ceases,  and  we  have  only  personifications ; but  it 
has  been  supposed  that  by  these  in  general  are 
meant  real  personages  connected  wdth  t?ie  court  of 
Elizabeth.  Thus  one  critic  sees  in  the  staid 
sober  Guyon,  the  hero  of  the  second  book,  and 
liiS  guide  the  sage  Palmer,  the  fiery  impetuous 
Eord  of  Essex  and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  but 
where  the  resemblance  lies  I confess  I cannot 
discern.  I may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Guyon 
IS  the  celebrated  Guyon  or  Gay  Earl  of  W^ar- 
y/ick,  die  son  of  St.  George,  the  Red-cross  Knight 
of  the  preceding  hook— so  renowned  in  romance 
ior  the  temperance  and  moderation  of  his  charac- 
tOi..  In  fact,  in  ^the  early  books  of  the  poem,  we 
know^to  a certainty  of  but  one  real  character — 
the  tail’  huntress  Belphoehe,  who,  the  poet  assures 
us,  was  meant  for  the  queen,  as  a most  virtuous 
and  beautiful  lady.” 

The^  queen,  when  the  first  part  of  the  poem  was 
published,  was  in  her  fifty-seventh  year,  and 
when  we  read  the  glowing  description  of  the 
lorm  and  beauty  of  Belphoehe,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  class  Spenser  among  those  adulators 
who  gave  her  all  the  charms  of  youth  when  she 
was  ^an  ^old  vyoman.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
do  him  injustice.  Spenser  was  horn  and  lived  in 


London,  as  J think  on  the  southern  or  Kentish 
Side  of  the  river.  I have  shown  that  the  most 
probable  year  of  his  birth  was  the  year  1551, 
and  supposing  him  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  have  often  seen  the  queen,  who  was  then  we 
may  say  in  her  prime,  riding  as  she  always  did 
through  ^ the_  streets  of  Loudon,  and  probably  in 
huntress’  attire,  to  her  favourite  palace  of  Green- 
wich to  hiinc  the  deer  in  the  park;  or,  supposing 
that  he  maj^  at  times  have  obtained  admission 
into  the  park,  and  seen  her  bending  her  bow  at 
^e  flying  game,  may  not  this  sight  have  created 
Belphcebe  in  his  strong  and  susceptible  imagina- 
tion ? Even  when  he  had  last  seen  her  hefoi\e  his 
going  to  Ireland  ni  1580,  the  queen  was  only 
forty-seven,  and  her  beauty  was  probably  little  im"- 
paired.  Sprely,  then,  the  poet  was  not  to  blame 
for  aesciioing  her  in  1590  as  he  recollected  her 
in  her  younger  days. 

I find,  by  the  way,  that  there  are  persons  w’ho 
w'oiild  sacrifice  historic  truth  to  false  delicacy, 
and  who  blame  me  and  others  for  vindicatimr  the 
fair  fame  of  the  great  queen  from  the  foul  asper- 
sions of  Dr.  Lingard  and  his  authorities,  even 
though  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  her  heroism. 
I^am,  however,  not  of  them,  and  no  iiteraiy  act 
or  mine  ever  gave  me  more  sincere  pleasure. 
Tliq  quotation  from  Randolph’s  letter  in  one  of 
tne  replies  I regard  as  of  great  importance,  as  it 
proves  chat  in  15b5  some  of  the  best  informed  per- 
sons knew  or  believed,  that  Elizabeth  never  would 
be  a mothe.r.  The  queen’s  words  when  she  was 
inforined  of  the  birth  of  Mary’s  son  are  also  very 
significant.  As  to  her  apparently  serious  inten- 
tion or  ma-riying  Anjou  when  she  was  nearly 
fifty.  It  is  easy  of  explanation.* 

bo  proceed,  tiien,  Tiniias  and  Amoret  were  re- 
g;arded  by  some  critics  as  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  and 
LlizaheLh  Trogmorton ; but  the  latter  wms  in  no 
Avay  akin  to  the  queen,  and  Amoret  is  sister  to 
Belphcebe,  lam  therefore  inclined  to  see  in  this 
lasu  Lettice  Knollys,  the  queen’s  cousin,  first  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Essex,  and  then,  to  Elizabeth’s  great 
displeasure,^  to  ^the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  I 
take  to  be  Timias,  in  whose  name  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  Leicester’s  motto,  ''Droyte  et 
Loyail”  ; he  is  the  squire  of  Prince  Arthur,  and 
the  liLidley  family  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
house  of  Tudor;  and  his  being  wounded  by  the 
“ josters,”  and  secured  and  restored  to  health  by 
Belphcebe,  may  allude  to  the  ruin  of  his  family 
at  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  its  restoration  by 
that  of  Elizabeth.  By  Sir  Scudamore  mav  be 
meant  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

In  Marinel  of  the  Rich  or  Precious  Stroud 
Upton  saw  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  in  his  treasures  from 


See  Fielding’s  Josep/i  A7idrew.<>,  i.  di.  6 ; Marivaux, 
Le  Paysan  Parvenu,  seconde  partie,  vers  la  jin. 
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wrecks,  &c.,  tlie  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  I 
view  Marinel  as  a purely  poetic  creation,  and  trace 
its  origin  thus : Spencer  in  his  Viezv,  ^c.,  makes 
mention  of  one  Arundel  of  the  Strond  in  co. 
Cork,  who  was  formerly  a great  lord,  hut  was 
then  much  reduced ; and  I remember  seeing  my- 
self the  ruins  of  a castle  close  to  the  water  on  the 
east  side  of  Olonakilty  Bay,  named  Arundel  Castle, 
which  may  have  been  his  residence;  and  as  he 
may  have  derived  much  of  his  wealth  from  vessels 
wrecked  on  his  coast,  the  poet  may  have  formed 
from  him  his  Marinel.  His  birth  may  be  an 
imitation  of  that  of  Achilles,  but  there  were,  and 
perhaps  still  are,  legends  on  the  coast  of  Cork  of 
the  union  of  mortals  with  nymphs  of  the  sea. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  come  at  last^  on  real  per- 
sons. Arthegal,  for  instance,  and  Britomart  have 
hitherto  been  only  the  Buggiero  and  Bradamante 
of  the  Furioso,  but  now  he  becomes  Arthur  Lord 
Grey,  the  poet’s  patron.  The  queen  now  is  Mer- 
cilla,  and  Duessa  the  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  son, 
by  the  way,  was  so  offended  at  it  that  he  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  poet.  Blandamour 
and  Paridel  are  now  the  two  great  northern  earls 
who  took  up  arms  in  her  cause.  Sir  Burbon  is 
Henry  of  Navarre,  but  in  Gerioneo  and  Grantorto 
I only  see  personifications  of  Philip  and  the 
Spanish  monarchy  and  of  O’Neil  and  the  native 

Irish.  I -I  • .1 

Sir  Calidore,  the  hero  of  the  last  book,  is  the 
gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ; ' Melibee  and  Pastorella, 
Sir  P.  Walsingham  and  his  daughter,  whom  Sid- 
ney married;  Colin  Clout  and  his  Lasse,  the  poet 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  another  phase  of  whose 
character  may,  as  I have  hinted  elsewhere,  have 
given  origin  to  Mirabella. 

There  may  be  other  real  persons  in  the  poem, 
but  I have  not  discovered  them. 

Tnos.  Keightley. 


WEST  HIGHLAND  CUSTOMS  AT  MAKEIAGES, 
BIRTHS,  AND  FUNERALS. 

I am  indebted  to  various  Gaelic-speaking  na- 
tives of  Cantire,  South  Argyleshire,  for  much  in- 
formation relative  to  the  old  customs  of  their 
West  Highland  district  in  relation  to  births,  mar- 
riages, and  funerals.  The  notes  that  I here  give 
from  the  accounts  of  my  informants  may  possibly 
assist  to  preserve  the  memory  of  customs  which 
have  in  many  Vv^est  Highland  districts  already 
become  obsolete. 

Marriage  Customs.  ^ — Early  in  the  present 
century  marriages  were  celebrated  in  Cantire  with 
more  ceremony  and  greater  hilarity  than  is  now 
commonly  the  case,  except  in  the  more  retired 
glens.  The  marriage  customs  were  these  : — 

When  a young  pair  had  got  through  leui'ach^ 
or  contract,  and  bad  agreed  to  get  married  with 


the  consent  of  their  relatives,  a night  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  reite,  when  the  friends  met  and  a 
feast  was  prepared,  of  which  all  were  hearty  par- 
takers. All  arrangements  were  then  made ; the 
names  of  the  parties  were  recorded  in  the  church 
session-book,  and  were  proclaimed  on  Sabbath. 
Invitations  were  then  given  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, who  in  return  generally  sent  a present  to 
the  bride  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  feast ; and 
in  this  way,  hens,  ducks,  meal,  butter,  cheese, 
and  even  a fat  sheep,  would  find  their  way  to  the 
bride’s  house.  The  bridegroom  had  to  provide 
that  important  part  of  the  feast,  the  jar  of 
whisky;  for  tea  was  but  little  used  sixty  years 
ago.  Gunpowder  was  purchased  by  the  young 
men  in  order  to  salute  the  marriage  party  by  the 
discharge  of  firearms. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day  the  wash- 
ing of  the  bride  took  place,  and  after  her  bath 
she  was  dressed  in  her  best  clothes  ready  for  the 
ceremony.  The  bride’s  party  assembled  in  the 
house  of  her  parents,  where  the  wedding  festivi- 
ties were  held,  the  bridegroom’s  party  meeting 
them  either  at  or  near  to  the  church  or  manse 
where  the  ceremony  was  celebrated.  Pipers 
played  before  each  party,  and  shots  were  fired  as 
they  passed  along.  . . . , 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  two  parties  joined, 
and  returned  together  to  the  wedding-house  ’ 
with  great  joy.  A barn  had  been  cleared  for 
dancing,  where,  after  partaking  of  refreshment, 
the  pipers  and  fiddlers  began  to  play,  and  the 
young  people  immediately  commenced  dancing,  at 
which  they  were  very  expert,  having  been  pre- 
viously trained  to  such  exercise.  The  dancing 
was  continued  until  the  dinner  was  set  down,  when 
all  the  company  took  their  places  on  either  side  ot 
a long  table.  Grace  having  been  said  and  a bless- 
ino-  asked  by  one  of  the  aged  men,  they  all 
at°the  good  things  provided  for  them,  and  the 
carvers  made  a round  hand  at  the  fowls,  though 
some  of  them  were  not  very  expert  at  separating 
the  ioints.  Indeed,  I remember  being  at  a wed- 
ding where  there  was  a strong  man  who  was 
called  upon  to  carve ; but,  not  coming  upon  the 
ioints,  he  was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  divide 
the  fowl  into  pieces;  so  he  began  to  tell  a story 
about  a sailor  who  was  set  to  carve,  but  could  not 
do  it.  ''Upon  which,”  said  the  strongman,  I will 
tell  you  what  the  sailor  did — he  took  the  fat  hen 
in  his  hands,  and  grasping  it  firmly,  tore  it  to 
pieces  in  an  instant.”  And  with  this  the  strong 
man  did  the  same  ; after  which  they  let  him  eat 
his  dinner  in  peace,  and  gave  him  no  more  fowls 
to  CRTV©* 

After  dinner  the  wedding  company  would  set 
to  dance  in  earnest:  before  dinner  it  had  only  been 
a little  bit  of  exercise  to  whet  their  appetites. 

! As  the  dance  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to  come 
! and  join  it,  young  men  and  girls  would  travel 
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a long-  distance  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ball, 
to  which  they  had  admittance  on  condition  of 
paying  a small  sum  ^^for  the  floor.”  The  ball 
and  the  whisky-drinking  were  kept  up  through 
the  night  until  the  next  day’s  dawn,  and  it  was 
always  a late  hour  before  the  bride  was  put  to 
bed.  After  this  had  been  done  with  great  cere- 
mony by  the  bride’s  friends,  and  the  bridegroom’s 
own  party  had  laid  him  by  her  side,  the  company 
gathered  round  them  in  their  bed,  and  drank  to 
their  healths,  to  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  company 
then  left  them. 

The  next  day  the  wedding  company  again 
assembled,  and  generally  made  a happy  day  of  it 
with  feasting,  walking,  dancing,  and  firing  of 
guns  and  pistols  until  the  evening,  when  they  dis- 
persed. Such  was  the  fashion  of  marriages  in 
Cantire  early  in  the  present  century,  but  things 
are  much  altered  now,  although  certain  customs 
are  still  retained,  especially  those  which  relate  to 
the  dancing  and  the  whisky.  Now-a-days,  when 
the  wedding  party  have  assembled  to  dinner,  they 
will  withdraw  to  the  nearest  public-house,  where 
‘‘  the  best  men  ” will  go  round  the  company  with 
waiters,  receiving  an  equal  sum  of  money  from 
each  person — sometimes  as  much  as  three  shillings 
or  more  from  every  guest.  The  whole  of  this 
sum  is  at  once  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  whisky, 
and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  diversions 
of  the  evening  too  often  terminate  in  anything  but 
harmony  and  goodwill. 

Baptismal  Customs. — The  baptism  of  infants 
was  considered  a very  important  ceremony  in 
Cantire  ; for,  in  addition  to  its  scriptural  import, 
it  was  thought  to  be  a temporal  charm.  Some 
people  imagined  that  a child  would  not  grow 
unless  it  were  baptised,  and  all  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  bad  luck  to  have  an  unbaptised  child 
in  the  house  : hence  it  happened  that  parents  and 
guardians  brought  infants  to  be  baptised,  however 
illegitimate  the  children  might  be,  and  however 
ignorant  the  parents  might  be.  In  cases  of  ille- 
gitimacy the  church  exacted  a fine  of  the  delin- 
quents; and  if  the  fine  was  not  paid,  means  were 
used  (sixty  years  ago,  and  prior  to  that)  to  send 
the  fathers  to  the  army  and  navy,  in  which  way 
many  of  the  Highlanders  became  soldiers  and 
seamen;  hence  arose  the  proverb,  ‘^An  ill-got 
bairn  often  makes  a good  soldier.” 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Bobertson,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Campbelton,  and  collegiate  ” with  Dr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  McLeod,  was  very  severe  on  those  who 
could  not  answer  his  questions  on  these  occasions. 
A man  named  McNeil  once  came  to  the  old 
doctor,  bringing  his  child  for  baptism;  but  not 
being  able  to  answer  the  minister’s  questions,  the 
doctor  took  a young  man  of  the  company  aside 
and  examined  him,  and  made  him  to  hold  up  the 


child  to  get  it  baptised.  This  shamed  McNeil  and 
made  him  more  careful  for  the  future. 

The  celebration  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  was 
attended  with  a great  display  of  hospitality  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  who  invited  their  friends  and 
neighbours  to  the  christening  feast.  Ajar  of  whisky 
haying  been  provided,  sponsors  were  chosen,  whom 
they  called  goistie  ” and  banna-goistie.”  The 
care  of  the  whiskey  was  entrusted  to  the  “ goistie,” 
and  the  banna-goistie  ” (or  female  gossip)  had 
the  charge  of  the  eatables.  The  infant  was  then 
given  up  by  the  ^^bonheen”  (ailing  mother)  to 
tile  company,  and  was  carried  away  to  church  or 
to  the  minister’s  house;  the  company  also  took 
with  them  bread  and  cheese,  and  pins  to  be 
divided  upon  their  return  home  among  the  young 
men  and  maids,  that  they  might  in  dreams  have 
a view  of  their  future  partners. 

Sometimes  the  merry-making  on  these  bap- 
tismal journeys  was  suffered  to  lead  the  company 
astray,  and  cause  them  to  forget  the  cause  and 
object  of  their  undertaking.  A baptismal  com- 
pany was  once  crossing  the  mountains  between 
Largie  and  Saddell,  and  rested  on  the  road  to  take 
a refreshment  of  bread  and  cheese  and  whisky ; 
after  which  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
arrived  at  the  manse.  The  minister  had  begun 
the  ceremony,  when  they  found  that  the  infant 
was  not  present.  Yv^here  is  the  child  ? ” was  the 
question  ; and  ^^Have  you  it  ? ” Have  you  it  ? ” 
the  females  were  asking  one  another,  but  no  child 
could  be  found.  At  last,  the  one  who  had  been 
carrying  the  child  up  to  that  place  where  they 
had  stayed  on  their  way  for  refreshment  called 
to  mind  that  she  had  laid  it  down  among  the 
heather,  and  had  supposed  that  some  one  else 
must  have  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to  the 
manse ; but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  they  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
place  in  question,  which  they  did  without  delay, 
and  found  the  child  lying  quite  safely  where  it 
had  been  left  on  its  bed  of  heather.  Then  they 
brought  it  back  to  the  manse  and  had  it  baptised. 

Funeeal  Customs. — Up  to  sixty  years  ago  it 
was  the  custom  in  Cantire,  when  anyone  had  de- 
parted this  life,  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to 
provide  the  necessaries  for  the  accommodation 
and  refreshment  of  visitors.  The  corpse  was 
wrapped  in  ollanach  (woollen),  and  waked  day 
and  night  until  it  was  interred.  A pan  of  salt 
was  placed  upon  its  breast,  and  it  was  stretched 
upon  a platform,  over  which  was  erected  a tent 
of  white  linen  ; within  this  tent  candles  were  kept 
alight  day  and  night  until  the  time  of  burial. 
The  neighbours  gave  up  their  work,  and  attended 
in  the  house.  The  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
were  laid  upon  a table  and  perused  by  the  luchd 
faire  (watchers) ; devotional  exercises  were  per- 
formed each  night  and  morning ; plenty  of  oaten 
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cakes  and  cheese,  Vvdth  whisky,  was  served  at  in- 
tervals, and  somethino*  was  said  in  praise  of  the 
deceased.  At  intervals,”  coiitiniied  my  informant, 
the  relatives  dropped  a gentle  tear.” 

When  the  time  of  the  funeral  came  the  com- 
pany was  served  with  bread  and  cheese  and 
whisky.  The  coffin  was  then  carried  forth  and 
put  on  '^'^spakes,”  the  people  carrying  it  by  turns 
to  the  grave  ; but  before  the  funeral  procession 
was  out  of  sight,  the  straw  in  the  bed  on  which 
the  deceased  had  died  was  taken  out  and  burnt. 
Very  often  the  procession  was  headed  by  a piper 
or  % a person  playing  “ The  Land  o’  the  Leal,” 
or  some  other  mournful  air,  on  the  Lochaber 
trump”  (f.  e.  the  Jew’s,  or  rather  jaw’s,  harp). 
After  the  interment,  and  when  the  grave  wms 
neatly  covered  in  with  green  sods,  the  nearest 
relative  to  the  deceased  thanked  the  company  for 
their  good  attendance.  Bread  and  cheese  and 
whisky  were  then  served  round  ; after  which  the 
company  departed  to  their  own  homes. 

CuTHBEE-T  Bede. 


SHAKSPERE’S  DEATH  : SOCIAL  GENEALOGY. 

Under  date  January  9,  1855,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne wrote  asset (jes from  the  English  Note-Books 
of  Nathaniel  Ilaiuthorne,  i.  165-6)  : — 

“ I dined  at  Mr.  William  Brown’s  (M.P.)  last  evening 

with  a large  party Speaking  of  Shakespeare, 

Mr. said  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  is  now 

nearly  fourscore,  told  him  that  the  father  of  John  and 
Charles  Kemble  had  made  all  possible  research  into  the 
events  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  and  that  he  had  found  reason 
to  believe  that  Shakespeare  attended  a certain  revel  at 
Stratford,  and  indulging  too  much  in  the  conviviality  of 
the  occasion,  he  tumbled  into  a ditch  on  his  way  home, 
and  died  there  ! The  Kemble  patriarch  was  an  aged 
man  when  he  communicated  this  to  the  duke,  and  their 
ages  linked  to  each  other  would  extend  back  a good  way, 
scarce!}^  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  however. 
If  I mistake  not,  it  was  from  the  traditions  of  Stratford 
that  Kemble  had  learned  the  above.  I do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  it  print — w'hich  is  most  singular.” 

Nor  do  I;  and  as  it  may  be  new  to  many 
others,  I,  in  accordance  with  the  motto  of 
^’N.  & Q.,”  “make  a note  of  it.”  It  is  very 
curious  how  little  we  know  about  Shakspere,  and 
the  more  so  considering  the  few  lives  intervening 
between  his  death  and  the  date  of  his  first  biogra- 
pher. Leigh  Hunt  (to  whom  most  ideas  of  the  kind 
were  sure  to  occur,  and  form  food  for  ingenious 
speculation)  has  happily  worked  out  the  thought 
contained  in  Hawthorne’s  note,  in  an  article  en- 
titled Social  Genealogy,  from  which  the  following 
extract  may  be  acceptable  : — ■ 

“ It,  is  a curious  and  pleasant  thing  to  consider,  that  a 
link  of  personal  acquaintance  can  be  traced  up  from  the 
authors  of  our  own  times  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  and  to 
Shakspeare  himself. Pope,  when  a child,  pre- 

vailed on  some  friends  to  take  him  to  a coffee-house 
which  Dryden  frequented Now  such  of  us  as 


have  shaken  hands  with  a living  poet  might  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  reckon  up  a series  of  connecting  shakes  to  the 
very  hand  that  wu'ote  of  Hamlet  and  of  Ealstaff  and  of 
Desdemona.  With  some  living  poets  it  is  certain.*  There 
is  Thomas  Moore,  for  instance,  who  knew  Sheridan. 
Sheridan  knew  Johnson, who  was  the  friend  of  Savage,who 
knew  Steele,  who  knew  Pope.  Pope  was  intimate  with 
Congreve,  and  Congreve  Avith  Dryden.  Dryden  is  said  to 
’have  visited  Milton.  Milton  is  said  to  have  known 
Davenant,  and  to  have  been  saved  by  him  from  the  re- 
venge of.  the  restored  court  in  return  for  having  saved 
Davenant  from  the  revenge  of  the  Commonwealth.  But 
if  the  link  between  Dryden  and  Milton,  and  Milton  and 
Davenant  is  somewhat  apocryphal,  or  rather  dependent  on 
tradition  (for  Richardson,  the  painter,  tells  us  the  latter 
from  Pope,  rvho  had  it  from  Betterton  the  actor,  one  of 
Davenant’s  company),  it  may  be  carried  at  once  from 
Dryden  to  Davenant,  with  whom  he  was  unquestionably 
intimate.  Davenant,  then,  knew  Hobbes,  who  knew 
Bacon,  v/ho  knew  Ben  Jonson,  Avho  was  intimate  with 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  Donne,  Drayton, 
Camden,  Selden,  Clarendon,  Sydney,  Raleigh,  and  perhaps 
all  the  good  men  of  Elizabeth’s  and  James’s  time,  the 
greatest  of  them  all  undoubtedly.  Thus  we  have  a link 
of  ‘ beamy  hands  ’ from  our  own  times  up  to  Shak- 
speare. ’ 

Leigh  Hunt  continues  his  Social  Genealogy  ” 
still  further.  For  his  continuation  and  the  au- 
thorities (all  set  forth  at  length)  for  this  “ intel- 
lectual pedigree,”  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  itself,  ■which  has  been  recently  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Hotten  in  A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner, 
and  other  Essays,  from  the  Indicator,  1819-21 — a 
little  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ollier,  whose 
biographical  introduction  is  not  only  a very  per- 
fect bit  of  writing  as  to  style,  but  is  a delicious  bit 
of  appreciative  criticism  worthy  its  subject,  and  a 
pleasant  picture  of  Leigh  Hunt  by  one  who  knew 
him  well. 

Be  verting  to  the  main  subject  of  this  note,  I 
may  add  that  in  “N.  & Q.”  for  March  2,  1861 
(2"^^  S.  xi.  162-3),  are  given  two  instances  of  the 
memory  of  two  persons  extending  over  160  years, 
and  linking  together  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  HI.  Doubtless  many  more  could  be 
found  if  sought  for. 

S.  B.  Townshejtd  Mayer. 

Rickmond,  S.W. 


Christmas  Mummers  and  Plouuh-witchers. 
This  journal  being  the  chosen  repository  for  the 
dates  and  particulars  of  popular  customs,  I may 
here  state  that  the  Christmas  mummers  came  to 
my  house  in  Huntingdonshire  in  the  Christmas 
week  of  1870-1,  and  acted  the  old  masque  of 
“ George  and  the  Dragon,”  with  the  diameters  of 
Bold  Buonaparte,  the  Turkish  Knight,  Little  Jack, 
Devildoubt,  the  Doctor,  &c.  The  party  of  boys 
who  performed  this  mummer’s  masque  were  cos- 
tumed for  the  occasion,  and  went  through  the 
piece  with  much  spirit.  They  had  been  orally 
taught  the  words,  which  differed  but  slightly 

* Originally  written  and  published  in  1819. 
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from  versions  that  I had  previously  heard  in  Wor- 
cestershire and  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been 
recorded  in  former  volumes  of  N.  & Q.”  I may 
also  add  that  the  Plough-witchers  came  as  usual 
to  my  house  on  the  evening  of  Plough  Monday 
(Jan.  9),  rattling  their  cans  and  asking  for  money. 

CuTHBEKT  Bede.  ^ 

[Papers  on  Christmas  Mummers  will  be  found  in  2^^ 
S.  X.  464,  465  ; xi.  271 ; xii.  487;  3^'!  S.  i.  66  ; iv.  486.] 

The  Siege  oe  Bheda  : Tobacco.— The  siege  of 
Breda  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sieges  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  old  English  dramatists.  Spinola  sat  down 
before  Breda  on  August  26,  1624,  and  the  town 
did  not  surrender  until  July  1 in  the  following 
year.  The  besieged  suffered  incredible  hardships. 

Butter,”  says  the  historian  Herman  Hugo,  “ was 
sold  for  six  florins  a pound ; a calf  of  seventeen 
days  old  for  forty-eight ; a hog,  for  one  hundred 
and  fifteen ; and  tobacco  for  one  hundred  florins 
the  pound.”  This  was  after  they  had  consumed 
most  of  the  horses.  A few  days  after,  the  narrator 
adds  that  as  much  tobacco  as  in  other  places 
might  have  been  had  for  ten  florins  was  sold  in 
Breda  for  twelve  hundred.”  It  appears  that  this 
tobacco  was  used  as  “ physic,  it  being  the  only 
remedy  they  had  against  scurvy.”  Ml. 

The  Pretender’s  Cordial. — ■ 

“To  3 quarts  of  brancft^  put  one  pint  of  juniper-berries; 
J lb.  of  white  sugar-candy,  2 pippins  sliced  and  the  juice 
of  2 ^lemons,  the  rinds  pared;  and  put  in  three-penny- 
worth of  saffron.  Let  this  stand  two  or  three  days, 
shaking  it  twice  a-day ; then  run  it  through  a flannel- 
bag  for  use.”  {From  a 31 S.  penes  the  Fettirfamihj.) 

Moorland  Lad. 

Epitaph  at  Wing  Chdrch.  — As  allusion  has 
lately  been  made  to  the  parish  of  Wing,  co. 
Bucks,^it  may  be  interesting  to  mote  that  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  there  is  a curious  brass-plate 
bearing  the  efligy  of  a man  in  a cloak  kneeling, 
With  a porter’s  staff  under  his  feet,  and  a high- 
crowned  hat,  and  a large  key  lying  behind  him. 
His  hands  are  lifted  up  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
below  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Honest  old  Thomas  Cotes,  that  sometimes  was 

Porter  at  Ascot t Plall,*  hath  now  (alas  !) 

Left  his  key,  lodge,  tyre,  friends,  and  all  to  have 

A room  in  heaven.  This  is  that  good  man’s  grave. 

Eeader,  prepare  for  thine,  for  none  can  tell. 

But  that  you  two  may  meet  to-night. — Farewell. 

He  died  20’>^  November,  1648. 

Set  up  at  the  appointment  and  charges  of  his  Friend, 
Geo.  Hovghton.” 

G.  E.  D. 

Adah  de  Orleton. — Few  ecclesiastical  states- 
men of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been  more 
thoroughly  misunderstood  and  unfairly  maligbed 
than  Adam  de  Orleton,  whose  memory  has  been 
m^e  to  suffer  for  a multitude  of  sins  he  assuredly 

* Formerly  a .seat  of  the  Dormers, 


never  committed  in  the  flesh.  Amongst  them 
is  the  fable  ” of  his  having  written  the  Latin 
epistle  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tew  S.  vi.  560) 
to  the  keepers  of  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
so  often  improperly  quoted  to  his  prejudice.  If, 
indeed,  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than 
another  in  connection  with  Adam  de  Orleton,  it 
is  that  he  never  wrote  the  letter  in  question,  and 
equally  untrue  that  he  ever  owned  it,  but  pre- 
tended his  meaning  was  horribly  mistaken.”  His 
policy  at  the  time  of  Edward’s  incarceration  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assumption  of  his 
being  the  writer  of  those  words,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  being  impossible  he  could  have  done 
so,  as  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  those  who 
feel  interested  in  the  subject.  Henry  F.  Holt. 

King’s  Eoad,  Clapham  Park. 

General  Wolee  and  the  20th  Foot. — In 
your  First  Series  (vol.  ii.)  I observe  some  notices 
of  General  Wolfe,  which  remind  me  of  what  I 
understand  was  a fact  that  merits  being  recorded 
in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 
the  20th  foot,  wFich  was  and  still  is  distinguished 
as  Wolfe’s  regiment,  not  from  any  other  official 
connection,  but  solely  from  his  eminence  and 
glorious  death.  Now  it  happened  that  the  20th 
was  in  garrison  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon 
died,  and  the  bearers  of  his  body  to  the  grave 
were  grenadiers  of  Wolfe’s  regiment.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Prophecy  oe  Orval. — This  was  eagerly 
read,  and  extensively  believed  in,  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  in  an  English  translation  in  the 
eventful  year  1848.  But  it  sunk  into  merited 
neglect  when  in  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  as  an  admitted 
fabrication  of  a priest  of  his  diocese.  See  the 
bishop’s  circular  in  The  Tablet  of  April  7, 1849. 

F.  C.  H. 

Witchcraft.— The  following  advertisement  is 
worth  a place  in  the  old  curiosity-shops  of  follies 
and  fancies  which  the  contributors  of  ‘^N.  & Q.” 
are  so  plentifully  furnishing  for  the  edification  of 
the  future.  It  was  issued  with  a number  of  the 
Spiritual  Magazine  in  the  year  1868  — that  is, 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christian  civilization, 
and  in  what  its  sons  claim  as  the  most  enlightened 
city  of  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  How  far  this  theory  is  supported  by 
the  following  document,  I leave  to  the  judgment 
of  complacent  Londoners  ; — 

“ A Gentleman  being  bewitched  by  a hired  Man-Witch 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  hired  and  avowedly 
paid,  during  35  years,  a fixed  sum  of  money  yearftq  by 
miscreants,  for  his  criminal  services,  under  the  impimit}^ 
secured  to  them  by  the  Statute  9 George  II.  c.  5,  for  the 
crime  of  Witchcraft ; would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  any  Medium  who  might  be  able,  by  Spectral  Sight, 
by  Clairvoyance,  or  by  Trance,  to  afford  such  clue  for 
the  identification  in  the  sense  of  fact,  of  the  said  hired 
Man-Witch,  in  his  personal  and  individual  capaciW  for 
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the  practical  purpose,  as  would  render  possible  an  appli- 
cation to  a Magistrate’s  Court,  for  a Warrant  or  Sum- 
mons against  him  in  the  present  state  of  the  Law. — Ad- 
dress, . . . &c.” 

E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strange  ways. 

Le  Coq,  eean^ais.”  — The  unbroken  self- 
confidence  which  the  French,  like  the  Athenians, 
have  ever  retained  amidst  the  greatest  disasters  ” 
is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  notes  on 
Thucydides,  i.  70,  where  he  quotes  an  epigram, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Gen.  Dumas’  Caifipagnes,  most 
singularly  illustrative  of  their  present  attitude  : — 

Le  coq  fran^ais  est  le  coq  de  la  gloire, 

Par  les  revers  il  n’est  point  abattu  ; 

II  chante  fort,  quand  il  gagne  la  victoire, 

Plus  fort  encore,  quand  il  est  bien  battu. 

Chanter  toujours  est  sa  grande  vertu.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Milton  and  Homoeopathy. — Hahnemann  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  homoeopathy,  but  was  he 
really  so?  Milton,  in  his  preface  to  Samson 
Agonistes,  has  this  passage  : — 

“ Tragedy,  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising 
pity  and  fear  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and 
such  like  passions — that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to 
just  measure  with  a kind  of  delight,  stirred  up  by  reading 
or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated.  Nor  is  Nature 
wanting  in  her  own  efforts  to  make  good  his  assertion  : 
for  so  in  physic,  things  of  melancholie  hue  and  quality 
are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to 
remove  salt  humours.” 

This  proves  that  homoeopathy  was  practised  in 
Milton’s  time,  and  even  Hippocrates  alludes  to  it. 
The  passage  from  that  writer  was  given  me  in 
the  original  some  time  ago,  but  I have  mislaid  it, 
and  I should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  quote  it 
in  an  early  number.  The  minim  doses  of  the  present 
day  are  not  alluded  to,  as  I remember,  even  in 
Hahnemann’s  Organon : they  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  assumption  that,  as  the  proper  medicine 
was  to  be  applied,  the  smallest  quantity  would 
sufiice  for  the  cure.  G.  E. 

Heliotypy. — It  may  be  useful  to  some  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  to  be  informed  that  an  account  of 
this  new  kind  of  indelible  photography — admirable 
for  illustrating  books  and  copying  sketches  and 
works  of  the  great  masters,  impossible  otherwise 
to  be  given  in  fac-simile  bichrome — will  be  found 
in  Art  'Pictorial  and  Industrial  (No.  4),  for  October 
last,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson. 
The  patentees,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd,  will  be 
happy  to  show  specimens  to  any  readers  or  cor- 
respondents of  N.  & Q.”  who  may  call  at 
22,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

S.  E.  Townshend  Mayer. 

Richmond,  S.W. 


Alighando  doemitat  bones  Homeees  ” 

S.  vi.  407.) — Where  is  this  sentence  to  be  found  ? 
I have  often  used  its  English  equivalent,  but  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Latin  quoted  by  Me.  J.  A. 
PiCTON  {ut  supra).  Stephen  Jackson. 


[The  passage  is  from  Horace,  De  Arte  Poetica, 
ver.  358,  &c. — 

“ . . . . et  idem 

Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.”! 


Anonymous. — I have  a book  entitled — 

“ Pleasing  Melancholy  ; or,  a Walk  among  the  Tombs 
in  a Country  Churchyard,  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
‘ Hervey’s  Meditations  ’ ; to  which  are  added  Epitaphs, 
Elegies,  and  Inscriptions  in  Prose  and  Verse.” 

It  was  published  at  London  in  1793,  and  the  pre- 
face is  initialed  G.  W.  Who  was  the  author  and 
compiler  ? James  Eeid. 

18,  High  Street,  Paisley. 


Bibliotheca  Indica. — 

“ The  Muntakhab  al  Tawarikh  al  Eadauni — Pei'sian 
text — Edited  by  Capt.  W.  N.  Lees,  LL.D.,^  Calcutta, 
1865,  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.” 

What  are  the  dates  of  the  MSS.  followed  in 
preparing  the  above  edition  of  Abdul  Qadir’s 
valuable  history  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  finished  in 
A.H.  1004  (a.d.  1595),  and  how  can  the  original 
matter  be  distinguished  from  subsequent  interpo- 
lations when  this  information  is  not  given  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Daebygne  Monument.  — In  the  church  of 
Brize-Norton  (Norton  S.  Brice),  Oxon,  is  a 
monumental  slab  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Daubygne.  The  date  is  1346,  and  the  knight  is 
represented  boldly  in  effigy.  His  legs  are  crossed, 
and  at  his  feet  crouches  a lion.  It  is  unusually 
rich  in  its  heraldic  sculpture,  being  charged  with 
five  escutcheons.  The  chief  of  these  covers  the 
knight’s  body,  and  bears  four  fusils  conjoined  in 
fosse,  each  charged  with  a pierced  mullet.  The 
remaining  four  escutcheons  occupy  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  tomb.  One  of  them  bears  the  four 
fusils  plain;  another  has  the  fusils  ermine.  Of 
the  remaining  two  one  is  either  lozengy  or  mas- 
eelly — I cannot  say  which,  as  the  stone  is  worn  ; 
but  I fancied  that  I could  detect  an  ermine  spot 
on  one  of  the  divisions,  in  which  case  it  would 
suggest  the  arms  of  Eokele— “ masculy  d’ermyn 
et  de  goulz.”  (Eoll  Hen.  HI.)  Some  of  your 
readers,  better  acquainted  with  the  Daubygne 
pedigree  than  myself,  will  probably  be  able  to 
decide.  The  remaining  escutcheon  bears  two 
chevronels  within  a bordure  engrailed. 

It  is  probable  that  some  notice  of  so  rich  a 
specimen  of  monumental  art  will  have  been  taken 
by  others;  but  I venture  to  send  it  to  ^‘N.  & Q.” 
as  an  additional  security  against  its  being  lost 
sight  of.  The  monument  is  valued  in  the  parish, 
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and  is  in  a fairly  safe  position.  The  church 
generall}'-  will  repay  a -visit.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

P.S. — What  connection,  if  any,  is  there  het-ween 
Daiibygne  and  D’Alhini  ? 

The  Rev.  John  Entt. — There  is  a short  notice 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Enty  by  John  Fox  in  the  Monthly 
Miscellany  (xvi.  325),  1821,  where  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a tailor  in  Cornwall,  and 
died  in  1743.  Mr.  Enty  was  engaged  in  the 
controversy  among  the  Dissenters  in  the  West 
concerning  the  Trinity.”  Where  is  there  any 
further  account  to  be  found  of  Mr.  Enty’s  life  and 
writings  ? Geo.  C.  Boase. 

Eleven  Shilling  Pieces  oe  Chaeles  I.  — 

lady  making  her  will,  in  the  reign  of  Charles!., 
leaves  to  one  of  her  dependents  a legacy  of  four 
eleven  shilling  pieces.  Was  this  an  English  coin  ? 
i‘ind  if  so,  how  long  did  it  continue  in  circulation  ? 

E.  P. 

Feasee  : Feisel. — Unheraldically  speaking,  are 
not  the  three  strawberry  leaves  in  the  Fraser 
coat  properly  blossoms  =:  five  petals  argent  ? With 
whom  did  this  coat  originate  ? What  is  the  date 
of  the  first  example  of  it  ? When  was  the  name 
first  altered  from  Frisel  to  Fraser  ? Has  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  left  an}''  annotations  on  the  Frisel  of 
Battle  Abbey  roll,  and  are  there  any  notices  of  the 
name  before  the  period  in  question  in  connection 
with  Norman  charters  ? Any  information  on  the 
five  queries  would  much  oblige.  Sp. 

Pedigeee  oe  B.  R.  Haydon,  the  Histoeical 
Paintee. — In  the  Autobiography  and  Journals  of 
B.  R.  Haydon  (2nd  ed.  1853,  i.  4),  the  writer 
states  that  his  father  was  a lineal  descendant  of 

the  Haydons  of  Cadhay.”  Is  there  any 

evidence  in  favour  of  this  statement  ? None  is 
given  in  the  work  quoted.  Perhaps  some  mem- 
ber of  the  artist’s  family  may  be  able  to  answer 
this  question.  N. 

Hints  to  Chaiemen.”  — Can  any  one  say 
where  the  above  may  be  obtained,  or  any  book 
on  the  duties  of  the  chair  at  public  meetings  ? 

W. 

Brighton. 

“ The  Heavjng  oe  the  Lead.” — Who  wrote 
this  fine  old  sea  song  ? Dr.  Mackay  gives  it  to 
the  late  Richard  Scrafton  Sharpe,  but  I think  he 
is  mistaken.  I should  like  to  see  in  & Q.”  a 
complete  list  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  writings.  I only 
know  ^^Old  Friends  with  new  Faces,”  and  three 
songs,  viz.,  Pretty  Rose  of  Lucerne,”  a harvest 
song,  and  that  charming  pastoral,  Tell  me,  ye 
swains,  have  you  seen  my  Pastora  .P”  Mr.  Sharpe, 
with  whom  I was  intimately  acquainted,  informed 
me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  above.  I have 
since  Mr.  Sharpe’s  decease  been  told  that  the  pas- 
toral Shepherds,  I have  lost  my  love,”  was  also 


from  his  pen.  Is  this  correct?  The  “Old 
Friends”  well  merits  a reprint,  with  a memoir  of 
the  talented  author.  James  Heney  Dixon. 

Aems  oe  Jennohe.  — Your  correspondent 
A.  W.  M.  'has  kindly  helped  me  to  these  arms, 
for  which  I had  been  enquiring.  Can  he  further 
inform  me  what  connection  there  had  been,  temp. 
Elizabeth,  between  the  family  of  Jennour,  of 
Essex,  and  either  Larder,  Barket,  Seymour,  or 
StorkeP  All  these  came  in,  with  Jennour,  into 
the  arms  of  Husey,  of  Shapwick,  Dorset,  by  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barket, 
of  Dewlish,  and  coheiress  of  her  mother,  Ursula 
Larder,  to  Thomas  Husey,  temp.  Elizabeth. 

W.  M.  H.  Chhech. 

De.  Johnson’s  Watch. — I some  time  ago  (4^*^ 
S.  vi.  275,  465)  made  inquiries  respecting  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson’s  watch.  The  only  reply  which 
I got  was  from  a correspondent  who  referred  me 
to  Wood’s  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches^  where 
the  only  information  given  is  that  it  is  reverently 
preserved  by  its  owner.  But  I am  anxious  of 
getting  more  detailed  particulars.  I should  like 
to  know  whether  it  is  a gold  or  metal  watch, 
whether  it  is  a repeater,  what  sort  of  a dial 
plate  it  has,  whether  enamel  or  metal  (we 
know  he  had  the  dial  plate  changed),  and  whe- 
ther the  hours’  figures  are  in  Roman  letters  or 
Arabic  numerals ; and,  lastly,  the  maker's  name  ? 
And  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform 
me  of  any  of  these  particulars. 

OCTAVIHS  MoEGAN. 

“Dee  eelegiete  Kobbold,”  etc. — Can  any 
correspondent  tell  me  anything  of  Ber  relegirte 
Kohhold,  or  of  the  Geschichte  des  heruhmten  Berg^ 
geists  Gnome  auf  den  Sudeten  ? HaeeoWo 

ICsriGHT  OE  THE  BoDY  AND  EsQHIEE  OE  THE 
Body. — What  would  be  the  duties  and  what  the 
dignity  of  a knight  and  an  esquire  of  the  king’s 
body  to  Henry  WI.  and  VIII.  ? P.  P. 

CuEiOHS  Maeeiage  Custom. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  the  origin  of  the 
following  curious  marriage  custom,  which  prevails, 
or  at  all  events  did  prevail  some  twenty  years  ago, 
among  the  agricultural  population  of  Aberdeen- 
shire P The  marriage  usually  takes  place  at  the 
house  of  the  bride’s  father,  to  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  bridegroom,  when  the  distance  is 
reasonable,  to  walk  on  foot,  supported  by  two 
“ groom’s  maids,”  and  accompanied  by  those 
friends  who  have  accepted  his  invitation  to  he 
present  at  the  ceremony.  Just  as  the  procession 
starts,  or  is  about  starting,  two  young  men,  se- 
lected from  the  bridegroom’s  party,  who  ar© 
designated  sens  (“  sends,”  or  messengers  who  are 
sent),  hurry  oft' to  apprise  the  bride  of  his  approach. 
When  a youth  of  fifteen  years  old,  I was  on  one 
occasion  hastily  improvised  into  a “sen”;  and, 
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as  near  as  I can  recollect,  the  message  delivered 
by  my  "colleague  to  the  bride  was  as  follows  : The 
bridegroom  presents  his  compliments,  and  re(^uests 
us  to  say  that  he  will  soon  be  here.” 

What  is  the  object  of  the  above  custom,  and 
how  or  when  did  it  originate  ? A.  PateesojV. 

^^The  PEODiaAL  Son.”— I saw  some  years  ago 
a set  of  cottage  prints  intended  to  illustrate  this 
subject,  but  representing  everything  as  taking 
place  at  the  time  of  publication,  namely,  the  last 
century.  For  instance,  in  the  scene  where  the 
prodigal  is  feasted  on  his  return,  a negro  servant 
is  waiting  at  table,  and  the  chaplain  is  in  his 
place  in  vv^ig  and  gown.  I have  just  heard  an  old 
woman  describe  with  great  appreciation  a set 
which  her  mother  bought  of  a pedlar  when  she 
was  young.  She  says  it  was  all  clear  natral  ’ 
from  beginning  to  end.  I think  there  were  eight 
pictures,  vividly  coloured.  Could  I possibly  pro- 
cure a set  ? I*  I"* 

N.  Kelsey,  Brigg. 

Latin  Peoveeb. — Some  years  ago  a brother 
clergyman  quoted  in  my  presence  a Latin  proverb, 
the  gist  of  which  was,  ^^The  evidence  of  your 
enemy  in  your  favour  is  the  best  evidence  you 
can  have.”  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
tell  me  the  exact  words  of  the  proverb  in  ques- 
tion ? The  name  of  the  Latin  author  in  which  it 
is  found,  and  in  what  part  of  his  works  it  occurs, 
will  oblige.  H*  65. 

A Rectoeseip  of  Eiohty-one  Yeaes. — The 
parish  register  of  Knossington  Grange,  Leicester, 
records  Richard  Samson  as  rector  of  the  parish 
from  1558  to  1639,  a period  of  eighty-one  years. 
Is  there  any  record  in  the  English  Church  of  a 
clergyman  holding  the  same  parish  for  a longer 
period  than  this  ? H* 

Turve5^ 

[What  evidence  is  there  that  there  were  not  two  in- 
cumbents of  the  name  of  Richard  Samson,  probably 
father  and  son? — a fact  much  more  likely  than  that  the 
incumbent  lived  eighty- one  years  after  his  ordination  at 
twenty- three,  making  him  one  hundred  and  four  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  register  of  Richard  Samson  in 
1639  would  probably  record  his  age  and  settle  this 
doubt.] 

Female  Saint. — What  female  saint  is  repre- 
sented with  a crown  upon  her  head,  and  a richer 
one  in  her  left  hand  ? A picture  of  her  standing 
and  dressed  in  monastic  garb  occurs  on  the  door 
of  a triptych  by  Memling.  J.  C.  J. 

SociETAS  Albeetoeum. — Stephen,  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  and  Chamberlain  of  Pope  Innocent 
VI.,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  certain  payments 
made  by  William,  Bishop  of  Sodor,  into  the 
Apostolic  Camera,  per  manus  Lambertesqui  de 
Societate  Albertorum.”  The  letter  is  dated  from 
Avignon,  May  12,  1357.  In  1371  Pope  Gregory 


XI.  commissions  John  Duncan,  Archdeacon  of 
Down  and  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Ireland,  to  pay 
over,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Apostolic  Camera,  the 
sum  of  6,000  golden  florins  unto  certain  Floren- 
tines in  the  City  of  London,  factoribus  et  pro- 
curatoribus  Albertorum  antiquorum.”  , What 
was  the  Societas  Albertorum  Antiquorum  ? 

A.  E.  L. 

ThEOCEITTJS  II.  2.  — tuv  KeXe^av  ^oivudco 

oils  aojTco.  KeAe/B??  in  Liddell  and  Scott  is  trans- 
lated a drinking  cup.  Can  this  word  have  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  the  name  of  Caliban  in  the 
Tempest,  which  he  may  have  learnt  from  some 
friend  conversant  with  Greek  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Though  lost  to  Sight,  to  Memoey  beae  ” 

S.  i.  77, 161;  399.) — In  the  latter  reference  it 
is  stated  that  this  line  has  baffled  the  researches 
of  the  literati  of  England  and  America.  I beg  to 
revive  the  query,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  by 
forwarding  herewith  a seal  taken  from  a letter 
written  in  1828,  and  engraved  with  the  words — 

THO’  LOST 
TO  SIGHT 
TO  MEMORY 
DEAR.” 

Having  a date  at  which  it  was  known  may 
perhaps  give  a clue  to  its  author.  W.  P. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that,  in  the  Notices  to 
Correspondents”  at  the  end  of  the  December 
part  of  a publication  called  The  Mo^ithly  Pachet, 
certain  lines  are  published  which  purport  to  be 
those  from  which  the  above  long-sought  quotation 
is  taken.  I therefore  give  you  the  reference,  To 
be  made  use  of  as  your  judgment  may  decide.  To 
my  mind,  the  lines  bear  very  strong  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  made  to  order,  the  last 
line  being,  as  I think,  written  up  to  and  con- 
necting badly  with  those  which  precede  it.  ^^New 
Orleans,”  an  old  memorandum  book  ” and  an 
unremembered  author,”  all  seem  equally  to  point 
to  a small  literary  forgery.  C.  W.  M. 

[We  quote  from  The  Monthly  Packet  t\\Q  passage  re- 
ferred to  by  our  correspondent,  which  fully  j ustifies  his 
suspicion  : — 

A literary  correspondent  of  the  Neio  Orleans  Sunday 
Times  solvesAhe  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
hitherto  untraceable  quotation — 

^ Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear.’ 

It  first  appeared  in  verses  written  in  an  old  memorandum 
book,  the  author  not  recollected  : — 

“ Sweetheart,  good  bye ! the  fluttering  sail 
Is  spread  to  waft  me  far  from  thee, 

And  soon  before  the  fav’ring  gale 
My  ship  shall  bound  upon  the  sea. 

“ Perchance,  all  desolate  and  forlorn, 

These  eyes  shall  miss  thee  many  a year ; 

But  unforgotten  every  charm, 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.”] 
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^^Tom  Tiddlek’s  Geoend.” — I should  he  glad 
to  ascertain  tlirougli  any  of  your  readers  at  Hitchin 
whether  Tom  Tiddler,”  the  original  of  Dickens’s 
Christmas  story  for  1861,  is  still  in  life.  I be- 
lieve that  he  is  a native  of  Garstang,  Lancashire, 
and  educated  at  the  Grammar-school  of  Win  wick, 
ill  the  same  county.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
visited  by  a gentleman  and  lady  from  the  latter 
locality,  and  their  interview  elicited  from  this 
unhappy  recluse  a greater  warmth  and  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  outer  world  ” than  he 
had  ever  shown  before.  M.  D. 

Weavee’s  Aet, — Wanted,  any  references  in 
the  works  of  pur  standard  poets  to  and  weft 
and  web^  or  the  v/eaver’s  art  generally.  R.  P.  Q. 

Wives  oe  Eaels  oe  Noethembeelane. — 
Where  can  I find  any  short  accounts  or  genea- 
logies (traced  back)  of  any  or  all  of  the  following 
personages:  Eleanor  Nevill,  Eleanor  Poynings, 
Matilda  Herbert,  Catherine  Spencer,  all  of  whom 
married  successive  Earls  of  Northumberland 
(Henry  Percy)  ? T.  C. 

[In  Sir  Egerton  Brydges"  edition  of  Collins’  Peerage  of 
England  (vol.  ii.),  where  the  account  of  the  Dukes'  and 
Earls  of  Northumberland  occupies  150  pages.] 


GUN. 

(ph  S.  vi.  417,  551.) 

There  were  no  firearms  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
and  the  guniiis  ” mentioned  were  probably  man- 
gonels. Or,  b}^  somewhat  audacious  metonymy, 

gun  might  be  derived  from  ^^gyn”  or  “gin” 

albeit  the  first  is  a weapon,  and  the  latter  only 
a trap  or  snare.  And  a gun,  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Edward,  might  have  been  some  form  of 
arbaliste  or  cross-bow,  just  as  in  the  Toxophilus 
Roger  Ascham  speaks  of  the  long-bow  as  an  im- 
plement of  “ artilierie.”  Leaving  gun  alone,  how- 
ever, as  beyond  my  precise  ken,  surely  philologers 
should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  too  ostensibly 
obvious  derivation  of  cannon  from  canna,  the  Med. 
Lat.  for  a cane  or  reed.  I have  the  highest  respect 
for  Menage  (even  when  he  puts  an  Italian  aug- 
mentative to  a Latin  word),  for  Dufresne,  and  for 
Walsingham  ,•  but  let  us  think  out  the  matter  a 
little.  There  is  generally  some  reason  in  the 
coining  of  words,  as  in  the  roasting  of  eggs.  In 
the  first  place  canna,  a reed  or  cane,  does  not 
become  a tube  until  its  pith  be  extracted.  When 
it  is  hollowed  it  becomes  a fistula,  as  is  (some- 
what pedantically)  pointed  out  by  the  Irish  friars 
of  Salamanca  (a.d.  1610)  in  their  version  of  the 
adventures  of  RUneas  in  duro  Latino  (Latin  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  radicals)  : “ Vibrans 
opilio  in  vola  baculum  ex  arbuto  aut  fistula  e 
canna  meditans.”  In  the  next  place,  the  idea  of 
a cane  or  reed  implies  something  which  is  weak, 


light,  and  fragile— “ storias  e cannis  confertas”; 
and  is  not  in  any  way  suggestive  of  the  terrible 
engines  belching  forth  fire  and  death — “ weapons 
of  Hercules,”  says  Camden  {Remaines),  “Jove’s 
thunderbolt  5 for  so  some  now  call  our  great  shot.” 
In  the  third  place,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  firearms  came  into  use,  the  Med. 
Lat.  canna  had  passed  into  the  Italian  language, 
and  had  been  appropriated  with  its  new  augmen- 
tatives  and  diminutives  to  signify  either  a canal, 
large  or  small  (canale,  canalazzo,  canaletto'),  or  the 
pipe  of  an  organ  {canna,  cannone).  A thing  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  in  the  world  as  a cannon 
would  surely  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  some 
special  epithet  expressive  either  of  its  qualities  and 
attributes,  or  recalling  the  name  of  the  personage 
who  invented  it,  or  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
introduced,  or  the  name  of  the  country  or  city  in 
which  it  was  first  used.  Looking  into  the  history 
of  weapons,  I find  that  in  almost  every  instance 
one  or  another  of  the  foregoing  conditions  have 
been  observed.  Thus,  the  earlier  firearms  had 
given  to  them  either  the  names  of  serpents  or 
ravenous  birds,  as  “ culverins  ” or  colubrinus,” 
“ serpentines,”  “ basilisques,”  “faulcons,”  or  “ sa- 
cres  f or  designations  suggestive  of  the  sounds  they 
emitted  in  discharge,  as  “calivers,”  “petronels,” 
“ pitatras,”  “ muskets  ” (pnoschetti,  gad-flies),  and 
the  like.  As  for  “pistol,”  its  name  is  said  to  come 
from  Pistoja  in  Italy,  as  “bayonet”  comes  from 
Bayonne.  Consider  the  ancient  weapons  of  war- 
fare. Their  names  had  reference,  as  a rule,  to 
their  qualities  or  attributes.  Thus  “ Aries,”  the 
battering  ram,  the  “catapult,”  the  “malliol,”  the 
“traluero”  or  “from  the  maw,”  out  of  which 
were  cast  great  stones.  Take  King  Edward  I.’s 
huge  engine,  the  “ war  wolf,”  used  by  him  at  the 
siege  of  Brechin.  The  “ cathonse  ” (Vegetius’  cat- 
tas),  and  the  “sow  ” employed  by  Edvfard  III.  at 
the  siege  of  Dunbar,  were  also  formidable  engines, 
but  of  what  shape  or  potency  we  know  not.  For 
these  and  many  others  see  Camden  (fRemaines, 
chapter  “Artilierie ” Touching  proper 

names,  the  “Bricolle”  (the  English  Espringold 
or  Springald)  was  probably  derived  from  the 
name  of  a Frenchman  so  bight;  just  as  a certain 
Milanese  sword  was  baptised  after  the  cutler 
“ Andrea  Ferrara,”  and  as  in  modern  times  we  have 
Colts,  Dahlgrens,  Krupps,  Remingtons,  Sniders, 
Martini-Heiirys  (a  title  which  may  puzzle  pos- 
terity sorely),  Mantons,  Westley  Richards,  and 
the  like.  Fanciful  female  names,  often  those  of 
a lady  sovereign,  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  are 
common,  as  “ La  grande  Josephine,”  now  mounted 
on  one  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  “ La  grande 
Louison  ” on  the  ramparts  at  Lille,  “ Mens  Meg  ” 
at  Edinburgh,  “Queen  Elizabeth’s  pocket  pistol ” 
at  Dover  ” ; and  to  this  list,  I doubt  it  not,  many 
of  your  contributors  will  be  able  to  make  additions. 
The  Americans  have  been  even  more  fantastic  in 
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cliristening  their  ordnance.  During  the  civil  war 
they  had  one  monster  gun  nicknamed  The 
Swamp  Angel,”  and  another  dubbed  the  “ Peters- 
burg Express,”  because,  in  the  bombardment  of 
that  town,  the  great  gun  alwaj^s  opened  fire  at 
four  P.  M. — the  hour  of  the  publication  of  the 
evening  paper  of  Petersburg,  The  Express.  But 
in  none  of  these  names  can  I discern  anything  so 
weakly  and  vaguely  loose  in  derivation  as  there 
seems  to  be  in  cannon,  from  canna ; because,  for- 
sooth, a cane  is  long  and  slender  (which  a cannon 
is  not),  and  can  be  made  tubular.  I am  aware 
that  mere  surmises  and  hypotheses  are  rarely 
permissible  in  philology;  but  backed  by  some 
strong  chronological  evidence,  I venture  to  broach 
the  theory  that  the  word  cannon  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  canone  or  cannone,  a big  dog ; and  that 
this  title  was  given  to  the  first  gun  discharging 
shot  propelled  by  powder,  for  one  of  two  reasons : 
the  first  from  the  roaring,  bellowing,  baying,  and 
growling  sounds  it  emitted — as  those  of  a huge 
mastiff ; and  does  not  Mr.  Sykes,  the  burglar,  call 
his  pocket  pistols  barkers  ” ? and  did  not  our 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  nickname  the  sharply  sibil- 
lant  rifle  bullet  Whistling  Dick  ” ? The  second, 
that  it  was  originally  brought  into  use  under  the 
patronage  of  Francesco  I.,  Imperial  Vicar  Adjoint 
and  Duke  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  Feltre,  and  Bassano, 
who  flourished,”  as  the  saying  goes,  at  the  pre- 
cise period  assigned  to  the  invention  of  firearms, 
and  who,  from  his  heraldic  cognizance  of  a mas- 
tiff’s head,  was  surnamed  Can  grande  or  II  cannone. 
^^The  court  of  Cangrande  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  age  in  Italy,  and  exhibited  a combination 
of  military  splendour  and  profuse  liberality  and 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  .and  encouragement  to 
literature.  His  palace  became  the  refuge^  for  all 
who,  embracing  his  political  opinions,  had  in  any- 
wise subjected  themselves  to  persecution  ; and  it 
was  here  that  Dante  found  an  asylum.”  If  po- 
litical exiles  and  distressed  poets  could  be  made 
welcome  at  the  court  of  the  great  Ghibelline,  why 
not  inventors,  and  others  of  that  luckless  race 
also  in  modern  times  all  known  as  “ patentees  ” ? 
Chronology  bears  out  the  Cangrande  theory  very 
remarkably.  The  Great  Dog  became  co-sovereign 
of  the  Veronese,  with  his  weaker  brother  Alboni, 
about  A.n.  1311,  and  he  died  in  1329. 

Now  hear  Camden : — 

“ The  very  time  of  their  invention  [cannon]  is  uncer- 
tain ; but  certain  it  is  that  King  Edward  the  Tliird  used 
them  at  the  siege  of  Calice  1347,  for  gunners  had  their 
pay  then,  as  appeareth  by  record.  About  thirty-three 
years  before  they  were  seen  in  Italy,  and  about  that  time 
they  began,  as  it  seemeth,to  be  used  in  Spain,  but  named 
by  writers  EoUa  ign.  voma,  as  fire-flashing  vessels.” 

Can  Grande  or  II  Cannone  flourished,”  be  it 
remembered,  between  a.d.  1312  and  a.d.  1329, 
jumping  almoat  pari  passu,  like  Hippocrates’  twins, 
with  Camden’s  dates.  Finally  1 find,  in  Neu- 


man and  Baretti’s  Spanish  Dictionary^  this  notable 
entry : ‘‘  Cati,  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance  ’_’ — 
this  would  have  reference  only  to  the  growling 
voice  of  the  cannon — ‘ can  que  mata  al  lobo,’  a 
wolf-dog,” — a dog,  moreover,  that  can  growl  and 
bay  most  sonorously.  I have  said  my  say  in  the 
matter,  and  must  apologise  for  the  length  to 
which  this  communication  has  extended. 

Geoege  Augustus  Sal  a. 

Professor  Stephens,  in  his  great  work  on  Runic 
inscriptions,  derives  gtin  and  cannon  from  the 
old  Northern  word  cund  or  gund,  battle,  war. 
But  it  certainly  seems  most  likely  to  be  connected 
with  canna.,  a reed  or  cane — which  indeed  tne 
earliest  cannons,  made  of  staves  of  iron  welded 
and  hooped  together,  much  resembled  (see  Bou- 
tell’s  Arms  and  Armour,  ch.  xi.  pt.  i.).  I have 
long  understood  that  the  prefix  Gun-  in  ‘^Gun- 
ness  ” and  “ Gunthorpe,”  names  of  places  on  the 
river  Trent,  means  reeds,  but  I do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  ' There  is  Reedness  ” on  the 
Ouse.  J.  T.  T. 

N.  Kelsey,  Brigg. 


CONVIVIAL  SONGS. 

(P"  S.  vi.  34,  73, 104,  124,  246,  303,  423.) 

I have  made  a diligent  search  for  the  song 
inquired  for  by  F.  C.  H.,  but  without  success. 
The  last  line  is  a proverb,  and  is  found,  with 
variations — folie,  philosophie,  &c. — in  numerous 
songs.  One  of  the  best  drinking  songs  is  that  of 
Adam  Billault  alias  Maitre  Adam.”  It  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  ob- 
tained a royal  pension  for  “The  Virgil  of  the 
plane”  — the  title  given  to  the  carpenter  poet. 
There  are  many  versions.  The  variations  are 
considerable,  and  the  metre  is  not  always^  the 
same.  In  the  following  imitatioti  I have  omitted 
a quatrain  which,  although  strictly  mythological, 
borders  on  profaneness  : — 

THE  TRUE  TOPER. 

When  the  sun-beams  appearing 
Illumine  my  cot. 

My  course  I am  steering 
Where  drink’s  to  be  got : 

And  I say,  “ Monsieur  Sun ! 

Y ou’re  as  red  as  a rose  ; 

And  yet,  when  all’s  done. 

Can’t  come  up  to  my  nose ! ” 

Though  our  monarch  is  mighty 
And  great  in  the  fight, 

Gregoire’s  strong  aqua  vitae 
Would  settle  him  quite. 

It  would  make  him  unstable. 

And  pull  down  his  strength, 

Till  under  the  table 

He’d  stretch  out  his  length  ! 

When,  ripe  as  a berry, 

I chance  to  depart. 

D’ye  think  I’ll  be  very 
Far  oft  from  my  quart  ? 
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ril  start  by  Avernus, 

A tavern  of  note, 

That  Charon  won’t  spurn  as 
He  comes  from  bis  boat. 

No  cave-rat  inspector 
A spy  on  my  ways, 

I’ll  make  a prime  nectar 
That  Pluto  will  praise. 

If  Tant’lus  inclin’d 

Is  to  give  me  the  meeting, 

Thirsty  dog ! he  shall  find 

Wine  thk  knows  no  retreating  I 

In  my  “parlour”  the  Furies 
Shall  smilingly  rest ; 

O’er  my  wine  that  so  pure  is 
The^-’ll  frolic  and  jest. 

The  Parcse  their  portals 
And  weaving  shall  quit> 

Letting  poor  fated  mortals 
Alone — for  a bit ! 

If  rollicking  Bacchus 
Look  in  for  a crack,* 

Silenus’s  jack-ass 
Must  carry  him  back. 

And  as  for  Ixion, 

I’ll  make  him  to  feel 
(He  this  may  rely  on  !) 

His  head  is  his  wheel ! 

Should  I e’er  get  permission 
T’  emerge  from  the  gloom ^ 

In  my  usual  condition 
I’ll  visit  my  tomb. 

And  should  there  be  near  it 
No  well-laden  vine. 

You’ll  find  that  a spirit 
Can  kick  up  a shine  I 

Don’t  give  me  a marble — 

’Tis  well  understood. 

The  wild  birds  can  warble 
The  best  from  the  wood! 

So  my  tomb  be  a cask. 

With  some  verses  that  say 
“ This  son  of  a flask 
Was  the  first— in  his  way  I ” 

James  Henry  Dixon. 


“ ES”  AND  “EN.” 

(4^*^  S.  vi.  396,  514.) 

Roquefort  renders  chez,  dans  \ es  unz,  es 
miltres,  chez  les  uns,  chez  les  autres”;  and  hs, 
ez,  la  preposition  en,  dans,  in ; voici,  ecce. 
Elle  est  encore  usitee  au  palais.” 

Cotgrave  gives  es,  preposition  ever  set  before 
words  of  the  plurall  number,  as  en  before  those  of 
the  singular.  In  the,  at  the,  into,  or  ^mto  the.^’ 
Surenne  gives  ‘‘  hs,  contrac.  of  eri  les”  Both 
Landais  and  Tarver  consider  es  contracted  from 
da?is  les.  R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


* Gossip,  tittle-tattle : — 

“ Come  Nicol,  and  gie  us  thy  cracks.” 

Anderson’s  Cumbrian  Ballads. 


The  confidence  with  which  Dr.  Dixon  solves 
philological  difficulties  is  something  quite  re- 
markable. In  the  case  before  us,  without  a word 
of  argument,  proof,  illustration,  or  any  warrant 
from  authority  (for  I deny  that  Asborne  deChaste- 
lain  is  in  any  sense  an  authority),  he  pronounces 
ex  cathedra  that  (1)  es  and  en  have  the  same 
meaning ; (2)  that  hs  is  as  good  a French  word 
as  en  ” ; (3)  that  ‘‘  es  has  nothing  to  do  with  en 
les” ; and  (4),  that  ‘‘ es  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
abbreviation,  except  it  be  the  Greek  eh,  from 
whence  it  is  derived.”  He  then  gently  reproaches 
me,  by  implication,  for  not  having  referred  to  so 
common  a French  dictionary”  as  De  Chastelain’s, 
and  assumes  that  if  I had  done  so  I should  have 
been  at  once  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
author  (whoever  he  may  be)  that  es  is  derived 
from  the  Greek.”  The  fact  is,  however,  that  De 
Chastelain’s  and  Dr.  Dixon’s  guess  ” (for  it  is 
nothing  more)  that  ^s  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
weighs  little  with  me  against  the  grave  authori- 
ties of  Scheler,  Burguy,  Littre,  Ampere,  and 
Brachet,  assuring  and  convincing  me  that  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Greek,  but  is  a contrac- 
tion of  en  les. 

The  argument  itself  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  The  process  which  converts  de  les  into  dels, 
and  then  into  des,  converts  en  les  into  enls  and 
then  into  ens.  This  form  is  found,  but  as  the 
combination  ns  was  in  early  times  distasteful  to 
French  ears,  e7is  soon  became  es,  just  as  transpas 
became  trespas,  and  efnfans,  e^ifes.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  this  little  problem  fully  worked  out, 
with  illustrations,  may  consult  Scheler,  Littre, 
and  Brachet’s  dictionaries,  sub  voce,  and  especially 
Burguy’s  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  a Oil,  i.  64. 

Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Dixon,  he  has  not  only 
laid  down  rules  founded  on  no  other  authority  than 
his  own,  but  he  has  ventured  to  illustrate  them  by 
self-made  examples.  He  tells  us  that  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  — countries  where 
French  is  spoken — the  academical  diplomas  are 
made  out  in  the  following  fashion:  Bachelier  es 
Science,”  ‘‘Docteur  es  Droit,”  Docteur  es  Phi- 
losophie,”  where,  as  he  adds,  es  is  used  as  being 
^‘more  official  and  classical  than  eii.”  Being 
greatly  surprised  at  this  information,  I resorted 
at  once  to  the  great  treasury  of  the  French  lan- 
guage— Littre’s  noble  dictionary — to  see  if  by  any 
chance  such  an  anomaly  as  “ Docteur  es  Droit  ” 
had  ever  found  its  way  into  French  literature. 
Not  one  example,  however,  could  1 find  of  ^s  be- 
fore a noun  in  the  singular  number.  Es  perils,” 
^^es  mains,”  ^^es  bestes,”  es  plantes,”  es  arbres,” 
^^es  lettres,”  ^^es  arts,”  &c.,  have  all  been  in  use 
in  different  stages  of  French,  but  never  es  p6ril,” 
^^es  art,”  &c.  It  now  therefore  remains  for 
De.  Dixon  to  tell  us  where  he  discovered  es 
science,”  es  droit,”  and  es  philosophic.” 

J.  Payne. 


Kildare  Gardens. 
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I cannot  admit  tliat  tke  word  es  is  derived  from 
the  Greek.  The  French  dictionary  that  says  so 
must  he  particularly  worthless  as  regards^  ety- 
mology. How  es  is  sometimes  a contraction  of 
els,  and  sometimes  of  en  les,  is  explained  in  Bnr- 
guy’s  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  d'  Oil,  vol.  i.  pp.  54^ 
55  j see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287. 

Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


THE  BALTIMORE  AND  ‘‘OLD  MORTALITY” 
PATERSONS. 

(4th  g,  187^  207,  290,  354.) 

De.  Hamage  gave  some  interesting  papers  on 
Old  Mortality  ” and  his  descendants,  expressing 
no  doubts  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Baltimore 
Patersons  to  ^‘Old  Mortality.”  Is  he  aware  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  accepted  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Train  with  considerable  reserve  ? I find  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  the  work  entitled  — 

“ The  Contemporaries  of  Burns  and  the  more  Recent 
Poets  of  Ayrshire,  with  Selections  from  their  Writings.” 
Hugh  Paton,  Edinburgh,  1840,— 
to  which  De.  Ram  age  has  referred  S.  vi. 
457) : — 

“ 17th  April,  1829. 


“ My  dear  Train, 

“ Your  valuable  communication  arrived  in  clipping 
time,  and  adds  highly  to  the  obligations  which  ypur 
kindness  has  so  often  conferred  on  me.  I shall  hardly 
venture  to  mention  the  extraordinary  connexion  between 
the  Bonaparte  family  and  that  of  Old  Mortality^  till  I 
learn  from  you  how  it  is  made  out ; whether  by  con- 
tinued acknowledgment  and  correspondence  between  the 
families  of  the  two  brothers,  or  otherwise.  A stream  of 
genius  (too  highly  toned  in  the  old  patriarch)  seems  to 
have  run  through-  the  v.rhole  family.  The  minister  of 
Galashiels  is  a clever  man,  and  so  is  his  brother.  What 
a pity  Old  Mortality’s  grave  cannot  be  discovered ! I 
would  certainly  erect  a monument  to  his  memoiy  at  my 
own  expense.” 


In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Train  stated  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  answering  his  kind  letter  sooner, 
Mr.  Paterson  not  having  drawn  up  his  account  of 
his  family  so  early  as  promised : — 


“ I thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you,”  adds 
Mr.  Train,  “to  have  an  account  of  his  relations  in 
America,  written  bj’’  himself,  than  anjdhing  I could  say 
on  the  subject.  Although  you  will  see  that  what  is 
cdated  does  not  amount  to  positive  proof  of  the  Qu,een  of 
Westphalia's  father  being  the  son  of  Old  Mortality,  I for 
my  part  have  no  doubt  that  he  was.” 


Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  Robert  Paterson— 
gives  a distinct  account  of  his  brother  J ohn  sailing  in 
a vessel  called  the  Golden  Rule,  of  Whitehaven,  from 
the  Water  of  Cree  in  Galloway  for  America,  in  the  year 
1774 ; of  his  making  a considerable  fortune  during  the 
^ American  War  ; and  of  his  afterwards  settling  at  Balti- 
more, where  he  improved  his  fortune,  married,  and  be- 
came highly  respectable.  He  had  a son  named  Robert 
after  Old  Mortality,  his  father ; and  a daughter  named 
Elizabeth  after  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Grey. 
Robert  married  an  American  lady,  who,  outliving  him. 


has  become  Marchioness  of  Wellesle3^  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Extraordinarj^  as  these 
circumstances  may  appear.  Sir  Walter  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  declined  publishing  it 
solely  in  deference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 

Now  I have  little  doubt  that  De.  Ramage  is 
aware  of  the  hesitation  which  Sir  Walter,  at  one 
time  at  least,  felt  in  accepting  the  relationship  j 
between  the  two  families,  and  has  probably  ex-  | 
amined  the  question.  Would  he  do  us  the  favour  j 
to  give  the  grounds  on  which  he  assumes  the 
relationship  ? He  will  also  observe  that  there  are 
some  additional  circumstances  noted  in  what  I 
have  quoted,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  copy  of 
the  paper  which  he  gives.  This  account  stops  at 
the  sailing  of  John  to  America,  but  here  Mr. 
Train  gives  some  account  of  John’s  career  in 
America.  F.  B. 


PENNYTERSAX,  ETC. 

(Rh  S.  vi.  360,  479.) 

J.  Ok.  R.  says,  The  lowland  Scotch  surname 
of  Con  is  an  ascertained  Scandinavian  personal  i 
name,  found  also  in  the  place  called  Conway,  the 
Conovium  of  the  Romans.”  The  Scotch  name  is  ! 
more  probably  a nickname  of  Cornelius,  or  from  i 
the  Erse-Gaelic  cu,  gen.  co7i,  a dog,  metaphorically 

hero,”  found  in  composition  of  many  names  of 
Celtic  origin.  (Conf.  The  Four  Master sd)  Camden 
says : — 

“ Conovium,  mentioned  by  Antoninus,  received  its  name 
from  the  river ; which  town,  though  it  be  now  quite 
destroyed  and  the  very  name,  in  the  place  where  it  stood,  : 
extinct,  vet  the  antiquity  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  present  | 
name;  for  in  the  ruins  of  it  we  find  a small  village 
named  Kaer  hen,  which  signifies  the  old  town  • • • The 

river  is  called  in  Ptolemy  Toisovius  for  Conovius.”  ! 

Gibson  says  the  name  Conovimn  may  mean  an 
extraordinary  great  or  prime  river.’’  Perhaps  a 
more  reasonable  etymology  of  Conovium  would  be  j 
from  cwn-ili,  head  of  the  water.” 

R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

p.S  _J.  Ck.  R.  thinks  Tenby  a purely  Danish 
name ; and  he  says  the  first  part  of  the  name 
Tenby  seems  identical  with  that  of  Tenhurj, 
Worcester.  Tami,  Tetinemn,  Tennkon,  are  Eng- 
lish surnames.”  I take  it  that  Tennison  ia  i.  q. 
Dennison,  son  of  Dennis,”  i.  e.  Dionysius. 


One  feels  his  breath  almost  taken  away  in 
wading  through  the  long  list  of  names  and  Scan- 
dinavian derivatives  given  by  J . Ck.  R.  in  a recent 
number  of  N.  & Q.” 

He  is  very  ingenious  in  construing  every  name 
quoted  into  Northern  origin  ; but  I,  for  one,jnust 
enter  a protest  against  his  neglect  of  the  Welsh 
derivation  of  such  names  as  Tenhy  and  Fenyewn. 
He  appears  to  act  on  the  injunction  of  Bishop 
Percy,  but  it  tells  as  forcibly  against  himself  as 
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lie  thinks  it  does  against  those  who  put  forward 
any  other  suggestion. 

Tenby  was  originally  called  Dinhych  y Pyscoed, 
having  been  a fishing  station  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. The  name  is  thus  analysed : Din,  a hill  ; 
hych  (a  corruption  of  hech),  small^  and  Pyscoed, 
fish^  reading  thus  — the  fishery  by  the  small 
hill.”  This,  I conceive,  is  the  correct  origin  of 
the  word  ; and  bearing  in  mind  the  composition 
of  several  words  forming  one,  in  Welsh  names, 
the  rules  of  etymology  are  not  broken.  Denbigh 
is  another  name  in  which  we  have  Din  hech,  a 
small  hill ; probably  so  named  from  the  com- 
parison with  the  higher  places  surrounding  it.  In 
the  word  Penycimi  there  are  three  distinct  Welsh 
words,  viz.  Den  y,  the  head  or  promontorj^,  and 
cwn,  summit.  The  manner  in  which  such  a name 
as  this  is  construed  is  surprising.  Supposing  the 
Scandinavian  origin  to  be  the  true  one,  it  follows 
naturally,  I think,  that  such  words  as  Pen  y 
bent  in  Radnorshire,  Penstrywed  (written  some- 
times Pen  y Strewed)  in  Montgomeryshire,  Pen- 
niaen  or  Pen  y Maen  in  Glamorganshire,  Peniarth 
in  Merionethshire,  Penderin  or  Pen-y-daren  in 
Brecknockshire,  must  testify  to  Danish  or  Scan- 
dinavian influence  j but  I am  afraid  that  J.  Ce.  R. 
would  not  permit  this.  It  is  hardly  sound  rea- 
soning to  say  _ that,  because  the  Danes  were  in 
South  Whales,  it  follows  corrupted  names  must  he 
Danish.  I am  aware  of  the  presence  of  traces  of 
Danish  or  Northern  influence . in  Wales,  but  to 
what  extent  I am  as  yet  unable  to  say ; but  so 
far  as  the  words  in  question  are  concerned,  the 
Welsh  derivations  are  and  must  be  satisfactory  to 
an  impartial  student. 

If  X Ck.  R.  or  any  other  Norse  scholar  can 
prove  the  names  I have  put  forward  in  support 
of  my  position  to  be  of  Norse  origin,  then  I shall 
only  be  too  happy  to  acknowledge  my  error ; but 
till  then  I am  content  to  accept  the  Welsh  ex- 
planation. J.  Jeeemiah;. 


The  first  of  these  names  is  clearly  Celtic.  Pen- 
y-tir-sal  signifies  in  Cymric  ^Ghe  head  (or  end) 
ot  the  poor  land.”  In  Gaelic  it  would  take  the 
form  of  Ben-a-tir-salach. 

There  is  an  infiltration  of  Cymric  forms  in  many 
of  the  Scottish  names  of  places,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  Pictish  element,  midway  between  the 
Cymric  and  Gaelic. 

The  word  Cun-stone  is  evidently  Scandinavian. 
Kona  or  Kuna^  signifies  woman  or  wife — a word 
of  cognate  derivation  with  the  English  queen.  It 
is  a fair  inference  that  the  name  is  connected  with 
the  chambered  tumulus  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondent. It  would  then  signify  the  queen’s 
(or  wife’s)  cairn  or  burial-place. 

The  pertinacity  with  w’hich  your  correspondent 
J.  Ck.  R.  (P‘1  S.  vi.  479 j clings  to  the  exploded 
fallacy  of  the  Danish  derivation  of  such  common 


d Welsh  names  as  Conway,  Llugwy,  &c.,  is  quite 
amusing.  If  Celtic  forms,  with  a Celtic  intel- 
l,  ligible  meaning,  found  in  a Celtic  district,  are  not 
- evidence  of  a Celtic  origin,  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
how  anything  at  all  is  capable  of  proof.  The 
\ science  of  etymology  has  grievously  sufiered  from 
1 being  identified  with  the  guesses  and  riddles, 
f frequently  ingenious  enough,  of  persons  who  mis- 
1 understand  its  very  elements.  As  Max  Miiller 
^ observes  — 

1 “ Sound  etyjuology  has  nothing  to  do  with  sound.  We 

l know  words  to  be  of  the  same  origin  which  have  not  a 
_ single  letter  in  common,  and  which  differ  in  meaning  as 
J much  as  black  and  white.  Mere  guesses,  however  plausi- 
^ ble,  are  completely  discarded  from  the  province  of  scien- 
title  etymolog}^  A derivation,  even  though  it  be  true,  is 
*•  of  no  real  value  if  it  cannot  be  proved.” 

J Take  for  instance  at  random  a passage  from  the 
J letter  of  J . Ce.  R.  He  asserts,  without  any  at- 
. tempt  at  proof,  that  Pen  is  a personal  Danish 
. name,  and  then  proceeds  — 

“ There  is  Penyewn,  in  Pembrokeshire,  one  of  the  chief 
settlements  of  the  Danes  or  their  predecessors  the  Piets 
on  the  English  coasts,  in  which  is  found  the  purely 
Danish  name  of  Tenb3\” 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  bring  together  in  so 
small  a space  a larger  number  of  fallacies.  In 
the  first  place  Pen-y-exvm,  the  head  (or  end)  of 
the  hollow,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  Welsh 
appellations.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  it  was  ever  a Danish  settle- 
ment. When  did  the  Piets  settle  on  the  English 
coasts  ? or  if  they  did,  where  is  the  evidence  of 
their  ever  being  in  Pembrokeshire  ? 

Then  as  to  the  name  of  Tenby.  The  suffix  by 
is  assumed  plausibly  enough  to  indicate  a Danish 
town  or  settlement  (not  a fortress).  But  what  of 
Ten,  the  prefix  ? Mr.  Taylor  says  it  is  a corrup- 
tion of  Dane.  J.  Oe.  R.  very  conveniently  assumes 
it  to  be  a Danish  proper  name. 

Now  the  facts  about  Tenby  are  simply  these  : 
Its  original  name  was  Dynbych-y-Pysgod,  ^Ghe 
little  hill-fort  by  the  fishery,”  which  exactly  in- 
dicates the  position  of  the  castle  rock  projecting 
into  the  sea.  The  Danes  harried  the  coast  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  effected  no  settlement  here. 
No  town  existed  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Tenby  Vv^as  founded  by  the  Flem- 
ings and  English  after  the  destruction  of  the  castle 
by  Malgwn,  son  of  Rhys  ap  Gryfijdh,  Prince  of 
South  Wales.  Tenby  then  is  simply  the  English 
corruption  of  the  original  Cymric  Dynhych,  as 
another  Dynbych  in  North  Wales  has  by  a similar 
process  become  Denbigh. 

If  etymology  is  ever  to  take  its  proper  rank  as 
a true  science,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
discard  all  such  fanciful  and  baseless  speculations, 
and  to  build  upon  the  solid  basis  of  known  facts. 

I J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
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Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell  (4^**  S.  vi.  422.) 
Anglo-Sgottjs  says  that  Francis  Stewart,  son  of 
James  Stewart,  Commendator  of  Metros  and  Kelso, 
was  created  Earl  of  Bothwell  in  1587  by  James 
VI.  I do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  these  ques- 
tions with  one  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  such 
subjects,  but  it  may  interest  him  to  have  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  following  old^  charter, 
which  accidentally  came  under  my  notice  when 
I was  investigating  the  Temple-lands”  of  Dum- 
friesshire, and  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
statement  as  to  the  year  when  he  was  made  Earl 
of  Bothwell.  The  charter,  of  which  I have  a 
copy,  was  among  the  archives  of  the  ^^Kirk- 
patricks” of  Closeburn.  It  is  a charter  by 
James  VI.  dated  “ apud  Dunfermeling  penultimo 
die  Mensis  Junii  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingen- 
tesimo  octagesimo  sexto  regni  nostri  decinio 
nono.”  The  witnesses  are  — 

“ Perdilectis  nostrisconsanguineis  et  consiliariis  Joanne 
Domino  Hamiltoun,  commendatorio  monasterii  nostri 
de  Aberbrothek,  Archibaldo  Angusie,  comite,  Domino 
Dolbyles  ? et  Abernethie,  Keverendissimo  ac 

venerabili  pro  patribus  Patricio  Sanctiandre  Archi- 

episcopo,  Waltero  priore  de  Plan  tyre  nostri  secreti  sigilli 
custode  ; dilectis  nostris  familiaribus  et  consiliariis,  Do- 
mino Joanne  Maitland  de  Thirlstane  milite  nostro  secre- 
tario,  Alexandro  Hay  de  Eister,”  &c. 

This  charter  is  confirmatory  of  the  church-lands 
and  temple-lands  of  Closeburn  to  Petro  Col- 
lace,”  which  had  been  granted  by  a charter  (which 
is  recited)  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bothwell:  ‘‘Perdilec- 
tum  nostrum  consiliarium  Franciscum  comitem 
de  Bothwell,  dominum  Haillis  et  commendatorem 
monasterii  de  Kelso,”  and  this  charter  was  signed 
apud  Castrum  de  Creichton  die  vicesimo  quarto 
mense  Januarii,  anno  Domini  millesimo,  quingen- 
tesimo  octagesimo  quinto.” 

Here  we  have  Francis  Stewart  styled  in  this 
charter  of  January,  1585,  as  Earl  of  Bothwell.  I 
throw  out  this  hint  for  the  consideration  of 
Anglo- ScoTTjs,  without  pretending  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Cratjfurd  Tait  Eamage. 

Mount  Calvary  (4*^  S.  vi.  542.) — The  holy 
Scripture,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  as  to  the  place 
called  Golgotha  being  a mountain  or  a valley. 
But  the  universal  custom  of  calling  it  a mount” 
could  only  have  arisen  from  a knowledge  of  the 
spot,  and  the  tradition  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  J.  W.  H.  observes  that  if 
the  tradition  of  an  eminence  were  of  respectable 
antiquity,  it  might  be,”  &c. ; by  which  he  seems 
to  doubt  if  it  be  of  respectable  antiquity.  I think 
the  testimony  of  St.  Cyril  ought  alone  to  suffice 
on  this  point.  St.  Cyril  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  there  he  delivered  his 
famous  Catecheses,  or  catechetical  instructions,  in 
sight  of  the  holy  places.  In  his  I3th  Catechesis 
he  distinctly  speaks  of  Calvary  .as  a holy  eminence 


still  to  be  seen,  and  as  bearing  witness  at  that 
very  time  of  the  rending  of  the  rocks  at  our 
Lord’s  Crucifixion,  by  the  appearance  of  its  rocky 
surface.  These  are  his  words  : — 

'O  roA7O0as  OVTOS  6 or/iosy  o virepaveaTus,  Kal  fxexp^ 
(xhp-^pov  <paiv6pievoSy  Ka\  ZeiKVvuv  p.^XP'-  oiroos  dia 
Xpiarby  at  Trerpai  tots  i^pd'yrja'ai'."  (^Catechesis  xiiL 
§ xxxix.) 

(That  holy  and  supereminent  Golgotha ; and  to  be  seen 
at  this  day,  and  showing  even  now,  how  by  Christ  the 
rocks  were  then  rent.) 

F.  C.  H. 


There  are  at  least  two  passages  of  earlier  date- 
than  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  (the  time 
when  Mr.  Ferguson  supposes  the  transference  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  western  hill  to  have 
taken  place),  in  which  Calvary  is  referred  to  as  a 
mount.”  The  one  is  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Ilis^ 
tory  of  Sozomen,  ii.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Greeks,  the  more  efiectually  to  conceal  them, 
had  enclosed  the  place  of  the  resurrection  and 
Mount  Calvary  within  a wall” ; the  other  in  the 
tract  of  Theodoras,  written  somewhere  about  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  where  it  is  said,  speaking 
of  Calvary,  that  the  mount  is  stony,  and  that  the 
ascent  to  the  mount  is  by  steps.  (See  Revue 
archceologique,  Aug.  1864,  p.  109,  and  Palcestin(2 
Descriptiones  ex  Sceculoy  iv,  v.  et  vi.  Titus  Tobler, 
St.  Gallen,  1869.)  There  is  a curious  passage  of 
a later  date  in  Geoffrey  de  Vinsaufs  Itinerary  of 
King  Richard  I.  cap.  79,  where,  speaking  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  1187,  the  writer 
says : — 

“ When  the  citj’’  was  taken,  the  crier  of  the  Mahometan 
law  proceeded  toThe  summit  of  the  rock  of  Calvary,  and 
there  published  their  false  law  in  the  place  where  Christ 
had  consummated  the  law  of  death  upon  the  cross.”  (See 
Bohn’s  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  p.  79-80.) 

Alex.  B.  M^Grigor. 

19,  Woodside  Terrace,  Glasgow. 


Ehyme  to  ‘‘Widow”  (4*^  S.  vi.  345,  445, 
559.) — Bhymes  might  be  multiplied.  Skiddaw, 
Kiddow  (a  Cornish  bird),  and  if  proper  names  are 
allowed — 

1.  “ Fie,  fie,  Monsieur  Dido ; 

What,  jilt  the  poor  widow  ? ” 

2.  “ As  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley, 

So  crost  was  in  love  early. 

By  a beautiful  widow, 

A yeoman  hight  Prideaux.” 

Charles  Thiriold. 


Cambridge. 


Falls  of  Foyers  and  Glamma  (d**’  S.  vi.  501.) 
The  name  Foyers,  which  I find  set  down  in  an 
old  map  as  “Foirs,”  I take  to  be  a corruption  of 
the  Old  Norse  fors,  Norwegian  /oss,  a waterfall, 
from  Old  Norse  forsa,  to  rush  furiously.  The 
English  word  fall  is  an  adventitious  accretion, 
obviously  superinduced  after  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  had  ceased  to  be  understood.  “Fall 
of  Foyers,”  in  point  of  fact,  means  “Fall  of 
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Waterfall.”  A similar  imposition  is  found  in  the 
name  Strathhelmsdale  (‘‘Strath”  and  “dale” 
being  words  of  like  significance),  and  in  the  name 
of  that  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Denmark 
called  the  Faroes,  to  which  we  apply  the  redun- 
dant denomination  of  Faroe  Isles — oe  and  isle  being 
one  and  the  same.  The  general  name  for  a water- 
fall throughout  Cumberland  is ybrce.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Grlamma  is  not  quite  so  evident, 
but  may  either  be  the  Icelandic  glaum,  the  name 
of  a man,  and  d,  a river,  or  possibly  glamr*  an 
evil  spirit — the  supposed  abode  of  the  water-fiend. 
Pinkerton  mentions  “ the  cascade  of  Glamma  ” as 
situated  “amidst  the  constant  darkness  of  hills 
and  woods  ” — physical  peculiarities,  not  only  sug- 
gestive to  a superstitious  and  imaginative  people, 
but  consistent  with  the  known  belief  of  the  North- 
men, that  the  mountain  peaks  and  hidden  recesses 
of  the  valley  were  inhabited  by  supernatural 
beings.t  What  renders  this  solution  somewhat 
probable  is,  that  in  a very  old  map  this  name  is 
written  “ Glamoir.”  In  Norway  is  the  river 
Glommen,];  the  meaning  of  which  may  be  either 
“The  river  spirit,”  or  “ Glaum’s  river,”  or  pos- 
sibly “The  turbid  river” — German  glum,  tur- 
bidus.  J.  Ck.  R. 

Automaton  Chess-Player  S.  v.  563 ; vi. 
49,  115,  513. — The  pamphlet  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Noble  {The  Speaking  Figure  and  the  Automaton 
Chess-Player  exposed  and  detected')  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Philip  Thicknesse,  F.R.S.,  and  father 
of  Lord  Audley.  W'.  E.  A.  A. 

D G : “ A Ride  erom  Yarmouth  to 

Wales  ” (4^^  S.  vi.  529.) — I can  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer's  statement  re- 
specting the  late  George  Daniel  and  the  “Remarks” 
prefixed  to  Cumberland’s  series  of  plays,  eighty- 
seven  of  which  were  published  by  Dolby  before  the 
work  passed  into  Mr.  Cumberland’s  hands.  The 
critical  observations  which  prefaced  these  eighty- 
seven  numbers  were  then  cancelled  to  make  room 
for  Mr.  Daniel’s.  Those  who,  like  myself,  had  op- 
portunities of  knowing  that  voluble  gentleman, 
must  have  relished  your  interpretation  of  the 

D G : but  not  many  of  even  these 

were  aware  that  when  that  model  of  “ self-repres- 


* From  this  the  Scotch  word  glamer,  to  exercise  a 
weird  influence  over  one. 

f Ferguson  says  the  Nekaa,  in  Norway,  derives  its 
name  from  “the  water  spirit  called  the  Neck”:  hence, 
I presume,  our  name  “ Old  Nick  ” applied  to  designate 
the  Devil. 

f This  name,  it  is  said,  contains  “ the  demonstrative 
form  of  the  word  d,  a river,  becoming  in  Old  Norse  din, 
the  river.”  The  old  form  of  the  name  of  our  own  northern 
city  probably  aff’ords  an  example  of  this,  viz. — “ Abir- 
dem,”  i.  e.  situated  over  or  beyond  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  An  example  of  the  prefix  Aher,  not  yet  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  Aberfiort,  a small  seaport  of 
Norway,  forty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Christiana. 


sion,”  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
reported  to  have  received  a well-deserved  chastise- 
ment from  Lord  Yarmouth,  on  account  of  Lady 
Yarmouth,  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  issued  a versified  account  of  the  affair, 
intituled  A Ride  from  Yarmouth  to  W ales.  This 
squib  was  written  by  George  Daniel.  It  was 
bought  up  on  the  morning  of  publication  at  the 
cost  of  some  thousands  of  pounds.  But  although 
bought  up  at  this  cost  I will  be  bound  to  say  that 
a copy  of  it  was  found  among  Mr.  Daniel’s  library 
accumulations.  John  Watson  Dalby. 

Eichmond,  Surrey. 

It  is  stated  in  an  editorial  note  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  an  index  hand  pointing  to  D G 

(George  Daniel)  might  be  used  by  the  writer  in 
reference  to  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  indi- 
cating that  he  was  “a  Daniel  come  to  judgment.” 
Surely  the  phrase,  as  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
Merchant  of  Venice,  refers  to  the  apocryphal  story 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  and  not  to  Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast.  Daniel  was  not  a judge  in  the  latter 
case,  but  he  was  in  the  former. 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Eector3^ 

“Whinny  Moor”  (4^^  S.  vi.  503.) — This  poem 
has  been  printed,  with  an  important  dissertation, 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Rev.  J,  C.  Atkinson’s 
Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect,  p.  595.  It  may 
also  be  seen,  correctly  printed  from  the  only 
known  manuscript,  in  my  edition  of  Myrc’s  In- 
structions for  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 

Edward  Peacocr. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“She  took  the  Cup,”  etc.  (4^**  S.  vi.  526.) — 
These  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arundines  Cami, 
“ editio  quarta,”  p.  147.  They  are  there  headed 
“Epitaph,”  and  “Anon.”  is  appended.  They  are 
thus  rendered  into  Latin  verse  by  Dr.  Kennedy, 
the  late  Head-Master  of  Shrewsbury  : — 

“ Parvula  libarat  vitam  Melitiila  : sed  eheu  ! 
Displicuit  nimia  potus  amaritie  : 

Leniter  amovit  tenero  cratera  labello, 

Atque  iterum  somno  lumina  composuit.” 

The  lines,  I imagine,  form  one  of  those  epitaphs 
so  common  in  churchyards,  of  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  paternity. 

"John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Bolton  Perc}^,  near  Tadcaster. 

Lancashire  Funeral  Folk  Lore  (4**^  S.  vi. 
496.) — The  writer  of  the  paragraph  you  have  in- 
serted from  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  poor  Hindley  people  used  sprigs 
of  box  as  a humble  substitute  for  rosemary  or 
thyme.  The  use  of  the  latter  plants  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  foreign  to  their  notions  as  the 
obolus  for  Charon,  or  the  honey  cake  for  Cerberus ; 
but  the  use  of  box  is  so  universal  among  the 
humbler  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  referred  to, 
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that,  as  a plant  grown  in  gardens,  it  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  burying-hox  ” ; and  it  is  no  doubt 
planted  in  cottage’ gardens  for  the  express  purpose. 
The  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
little  poem  of  The  Childless  Father”:  — 

Fresli  sprigs  * of  green  box-wood,  not  six  months 
before. 

Filled  the  funeral  basin  at  Timothy’s  door.” 

And  in  a note  (yoI.  i.  p.  203,  ed.  1827)  it  is  stated 
that — 

“ In  several  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  when  a 
funeral  takes  place,  a basin  full  of  sprigs  of  box-wood  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  the  coffin  is 
taken  up,  and  each  person  v/ho  attends  the  funeral  ordi- 
narily takes  a sprig  of  the  box-wood,  and  throws  it  into 
the  grave  of  the  deceased.” 

Qy.  the  origin  of  the  custom  ? J.  F.  M. 

Nicolas  Hamel  (4^^  S.  vi.  540.)  — This  priest 
and  French  grammarian  sold  the  MS.  of  his 
grammar  to  Messrs.  Longman ; he  was  then  living 
in  Somers  Town,  near  the  present  Catholic  church. 
The  firm  still  holds  the  transfer  of  the  copyright 
and  the  chet^ue.  James  Gilbeet. 

,51,  Hill  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

The  Hoh.  Catheeihe  Sohthcote  (4^^  S.  vi. 
546.) — Although  I am  not  able  to  identify  this 
lady,  who  is  stated  by  your  correspondent 
J.  C.  G.  H.  to  have  been  living  in  1736,  perhaps 
the  following  information  may  prove  of  service  to 
him.  A Dame  Catherine  Southcott  a/fas  Fair- 
fax, widow,”  was  one  of  the  parties  to  an  inden- 
ture bearing  date  Aug.  25,  27  Chas.  II.  (1675), 
and  recited  in  the  will  of  Koger  Palmer,  Earl  of 
Castlemaine,  in  1696  (^Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  i.  152). 
She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Elliott, 
Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Essex.  She  married,  first. 
Sir  George  Southcote,  Bart,  of  Bliborough,  co. 
Lincoln,  who  died  in  1664,  leaving  issue  a son, 
George,  at  whose  decease,  before  1691,  the  baron- 
etcy is  said  to  have  expired,  and  a daughter,  Ca- 
therine, who  became  the  wife  of  James  Palmer, 
Esq.,  brother  to  the  above-mentioned  Earl  of 
Castlemaine.  Lady  Southcote  married,  secondly, 
in  1665,  the  Honourable  Nicholas  Fairfax,  a 
younger  son  of  Thomas,  second  Viscount  Fairfax, 
of  Gilling  Castle,  co.  York,  by  whom  she  had, 
with  other  issue,  a daughter  Mary,  who  was 
baptized  at  Walton,  Aug.  3,  1666. 

Kobeet  H.  Skaife. 

The  Mount,  York. 

Bhle  Laws  of  Coheectictjt  ” (4‘^  S.  vi.  485 ; 
vii.  16.)— In  answer  to  Me.  Pictoh,  I give  at  full 
the  title-page  of  the  small  book  from  which  I 
took  the  quotation  mentioned  by  him  : — 

‘‘The  Code  of  1650,  being  a Compilation  of  the  earliest 
Laws  and  Orders  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut; 
also  the  Constitution,  or  Civil  Compact  entered  into  and 


* Surely  this  is  the  correct  reading.  In  the  above 
edition  it  is  printed  “ springs.” 


adopted  by  the  Towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wethersfield  in  1638-9.  To  which  is  added,  some  Ex- 
tracts 'from  the  Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  New- 
haven  Colony,  commonly  vailed  Blue  Laws.  Hartford  : 
published  by  Silas  Andrus,  1825.” 

I shall  be  happy  to  lend  the  book  (12mo, 
120  pp.,  one  woodcut,  full  page)  to  Me.  Pictoh,  if 
he  wishes  to  see  it,  and  will  write  to  me  through 
the  office  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  Nepheite. 

[Let  us  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  what  we  had 
intended  to  do  before  — call  Mr.  Picton’s  attention  to 
a valuable  article  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  State 
Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  “The  Blue  Laws  ” in 
our  l®t  S.  xi.  321,  which  gives  the  history  of  this  pre- 
tended code.] 

The  Shah-Vah  Voght  ” (4<^^  S.  vi.  477,  583.) 
There  are  two  versions  of  this  song,  one  beginning 
“ ’Tis  a glorious  moonlight  night,” 
and  another, 

“ There  are  ships  upon  the  sea,” 
in  the  Wearing  of  the  Green  Song  Booh,  published 
by  Cameron  and  Ferguson,  Glasgow. 

James  Beid. 

Fiest  Book  peikted  ih  Makchestee  (4^^’^  S. 
iii.  97, 159.) — No  earlier  exemplar  of  our  Man- 
chester press  than  that  named  in  my  former  com- 
munication appears  to  be  known,  and  yet  it  seems 
probable  that  some  may  hereafter  be  found.  Mr. 
John  Ov^en  of  Manchester  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following,  which  he  copied  from  an  entry  in 
the  registers  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral:  — 

“ 1693.  March. — Jonathan,  son  of  John  Green,  Man- 
chester, Printer,  baptised.” 

It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the  Lancashire 
Civil  War  Tracts,  issued  s.l.,  may  have  been  the 
fruits  of  a local  press.  William  E.  A.  Axosr. 

Missale  ad  lsem  Saeem  (44^  S.  vi.  436,  658.) 
Your  learned  correspondent  F.  C.  H.,  replying  to 
a query  of  Ahimum  Bege  as  to  the  date  of  a 
Sarum'^Missal  in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  says 
that  the  owner  may  determine  whether  or  no  the 
edition  in  question  is  that  published  by  Peter 
Violette  in  1509  “by  ascertaining  in  what  year 
about  that  time  Easter  fell  on  March  27.”  I have 
just  purchased  a copy  of  that  curious  book,  the 
Daetylismus  Hcclesiasticus  of  Pompeius  Linipius, 
fo.  Venice,  1613.  This  most  laborious  calculator 
gives  two  tables,  the  one  supplying  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  Easter  day  fell  from  a.d.  325  to 
A.D.  1682  inclusive,  the  other  carrying  on  the  same 
table  from  a.d.  1583  to  a.d.  8199  ! By  these  tables 
I find  that  the  years  nearest  to  1509  in  which 
Easter  Day  fell  on  March  27  were  1440,  1502, 
1513,  1524,  and  1622.  It  is  somewhat  provoking 
that  three  of  these  dates  should  be  so  near  1509, 
whilst  the  other  two  are  remote,  thus  perhaps  a 
little  perplexing  your  correspondent  Akimitm 
Kege.  W.  Spaeeow  Simpsoh. 
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If  3-0U  apply  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Hendersoi}^  D.C.L., 
Head  Master  at  Leeds,  you  will  find  him  learned 
in  all  matters  connected  with  Sarimi  and  other 
missals. 

On  all  questions  relating  to  early  printers  or 
old  typography,  you  would  do  well  to  show  your 
volume  to  Mr.  W.  Blades,  17,  Ahchurch  Lane, 
City,  London. 

Feancis  T.  Haveegal, 
Lihrarian  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 

The  Booewoem:  (4*^’^  S.  vi.  527.) — I cannot  fur- 
nish more  than  one  instance  of  the  rftvages  of  hook- 
worms in  any  volume  of  so  recent  date  as  1750  j hut  I 
have  an  old  cop3^of  St.  Jerom  of  1616,  in  folio,  which 
has  been  very  assiduously  gone  through  hy  hook- 
worms. I could  collect  from  it  many  examples, 
hut  the  two  following  may  suffice.  One  perfora- 
tion extends  through  thirty  leaves,  which  together 
are  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Its 
greatest  length  is  one  inch  and  one-eighth,  greatest 
breadth  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Another  per- 
vades twenty-eight  leaves,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  its  greatest  length  is  one  inch. 
About  the  middle,  the  worm  has  made  a complete 
island  four-eighths  long  and  three-eighths  broad, 
so  that  the  intermediate  paper  of  the  island  has 
fallen  out  of  several  leaves,  leaving  a hole  of  the 
above  dimensions.  The  insect  seems  to  be  fasti- 
dious in  his  taste,  and  a gourmet  in  his  way,  having 
a decided  relish  for  the  paper  of  old  books,  which 
it  seems  to  take  a century  or  more  to  season  for 
his  palate.  As  above  noted,  however,  I have  one 
book  printed  in  1819,  decidedly  worm-eaten. 

I have  never  seen  the  bookworm,  and,  after 
many  enquiries,  have  failed  to  discover  any  one 
who  has.  Is  he  known  to  entomologists  ? 1 infer 
from  the  cessation  of  his  ravages,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  some  nev/  ingredient 
was  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  which 
he  does  not  like.  I have  an  edition  of  Montaigne, 

4 vols.  Paris  1802,  the  calf  binding  of  which  is 
extensively  wormed,  but  the  paper  has  not  been 
penetrated.  Fair-dealing  booksellers,  when  a book 
is  wormed,”  say  so  in  their  catalogues  j and  I do 
not  remember  any  one  so  marked  of  a later  date 
than  1750.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Though  I have  been  greatly  plagued  by  the 
ravages  of  this  pest,  I am  not  enough  of  an  ento- 
mologist to  distinguish  the  genuine  insect  from 
pretenders,  and  should  only  be  misleading  your 
readers  by  measuring  the  diameter  of  their  holes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  plague  is  confined  to  old 
books,  and  even  some  of  them  appear  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  nature  of  their  paper  or  other  pecu- 
liarity. The  solitary  instances  to  the  contrary, 
which,  as  far  as  I know,  I am  able  to  produce, 
are,  a copy  of  Tasso’s  Aminta,  printed  at  Florence  ] 


in  1824,  which  the  creature  has  curiously  per- 
forated for  280  pages,  at  about  two  inches  from 
the  top,  without  any  apparent  outlet;  the  second 
volume  of  the  London  edition  of  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  1783;  and  a volume  of  Whiston’s 
Josephus,  1787.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

The  Rev.  F.  Haveegal,  Libraj-ian  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  will  be  most  happy  to  give  the  writer 
some  information,  and  also  some  samples  of  paper 
eaten  recently  by  bookworms  on  being  favoured 
with  name  and  address. 

The  Zodiac  oe  Bendeeah  (4‘^  S.  vi.  529.)  — I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
John  Cole  in  1824,  whereby  he  estimates  the 
zodiac  of  Tentyra  (=  Denderah) ' to  date  from 
2261  B.c.  This  sculpture,  of  circular  form,  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  was  discovered  by  General 
Desaix,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  in  1821.  From  the 
Greek  inscriptions  on  the  temples  of  Denderah  and 
Esne,  Champollion  and  Letronne  ascertained 
{Precis  du  Systhne  hieroglypliique,  Pecherches, 
&c.),  that  those  edifices  were  constructed  or 
finished  during  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
But  the  antiquity  of  the  zodiacal  scheme  or  map 
there  represented  is  another  matter.  Depuis  car- 
ried it  to  150  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  about 
four  centuries  e.c,  {Origine  des  Cidtes,  1796.) 
When  Jollois  and  Devilliers  saw  the  stone,  they 
at  once  detected  figures  nearly  similar  to  those 
represented  on  the  celestial  globes  of  the  present 
day.  Biot  {Pecherches  sur  V Astronomie  JEgyptP 
enne)  showed  that  this  zodiac  represented  the 
position  which  the  pole  of  the  world  must  have 
occupied  about  the  year  716  e.c.  ; also,  that  the 
zodiac  of  Esne  gave  the  position  of  about  700  b.c. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  whilst  the  pyramids 
coincide  with  the  meridian,  the  axis  of  the  temple 
of  Denderah  deviates  17  degrees,  and  that  of  the 
small  temple  at  Esne  71  degrees  from  the  meri- 
dian, both  of  them  being  from  the  north  towards 
the  east.  T.  J.  Bhckton. 

9 Richmond  Place,  Brighton. 

The  small  planisphere  which  was  on  the  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  lateral  chambers  of  the  temple  of 
Hathor  behind  the  Pronads,  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  three 
zodiacs  known  in  Egypt  as  Dendera,  Esne,  and 
E’Dayr  are  all  of  the  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  eras. 
On  good  authority,  the  planisphere  in  question 
dates  back  little  more  than  1800  years. 

A.  S.  W. 

Union  Club. 

Jacob  Bohme  (4*^^  S.  vi.  529.) — The  following 
is  the  title  page  of  one  of  the  works  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  Me.  Bae-CLAY.  It  is  in 
my  possession,  and  if  this  edition  is  of  the  slightest 
service  to  your  correspondent  I will  lend  it  him 
with  pleasure. 
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“ The  Third  Booke  of  the  Author,  being  The  High  and 
Deepe  Searching  out  of  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man  through 
[or  according  to]  the  Three  Principles,  by  Jacob  Behmen 
alias  Teutonicus  Philosophiis.  Written  in  the  German 
Language,  Anno  1620.  Englished  by  J.  Sparrow,  Bar- 
rister, of  the  Inner  Temple,  London.  London  : Printed 
bv  M.  S.,  for  H.  Blunden,  at  the  Castle  in  Corn  Hill, 
1650.” 

* John  Yakkek. 

43  Chorlton  Eoad,  Manchester. 

Hair  growing  aeter  Death  (4**^  S.  vi.  524.) 
As  a parallel  case  to  that  cited  by  Mr.  Pickeord, 

I transcribe  the  following  from  Ilawtborne’s  Eng- 
lish Note  Books  (vol.  i.  p.  96)  : — 

“ The  grandmother  of  Mrs. died  fiftj^  years  ago, 

at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  She  had  great  personal 
charms,  and  among  them  a head  of  beautiful  chestnut 
hair.  After  her  burial  in  a family  tomb,  the  coffin  of  one 
of  her  children  was  laid  on  her  own,  so  that  the  lid  seems 
to  have  decayed,  or  been  broken  from  this  cause  ; at  any 
rate  this  was  the  case  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  about 
a year  ago.” 

Hawthorne  wrote  on  Good  Friday,  1854:  — 

“ The  grandmother’s  coffin  was  then  found  to  be  filled 
with  beautiful  glossy  living  chestnut  ringlets,  into  which 
her  whole  substance  seems  to  have  been  transformed,  for 
there  was  nothing  else  but  these  shining  curls,  the  growth 
of  half  a century,  in  the  tomb.” 

A remarkable  instance  to  the  contrary  will  be 
found  in  Sir  Henry  Halford’s  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  coffin  of  Charles  I.  in  1813.  {The  Life 
of  James  IL,  by  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B., 
vol.  ii.  App.  iv.  pp.  669-70.) 

“ The  pointed  beard,  so  characteristic  of  the  period  of 

the  reign  of  King  Charles,  was  perfect The  back 

part  of  the  scalp  was  entirely  perfect,  and  had  a remark- 
ably fresh  appearance— the  pores  of  the  skin  being  more 
distinct,  as  they  usually  are  when  soaked  in  moisture  ; 
and  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  neck  were  of  con- 
siderable substance  and  firmness.  The  hair  was  thick  at 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  in  appearance  nearly 
black.  A portion  of  it,  which  has  since  been  cleaned  and 
dried,  is  of  a beautiful  dai’k  brown  colour.  That  of  the 
beard  was  a redder  brown.  On  the  back  part  of  the  head 
it  was  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  had  been  pro- 
bably cut  so  short  for  the  convenience  of  the  executioner, 
or,  perhaps,  by  the  piety  of  friends  soon  after  death,  in 
order  to  furnish  memorials  of  the  unhappy  king.” 

The  indestructibility  of  bair  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  a portion  of  Henry 
VIII.’s  beard  was  discovered  to  ‘Hemain  upon 
the  chin.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  moist  condition  of 
King  Charles’s  head  prevented  the  posthumous 
growth  of  his  hair.  But  as  a general  rule  mois- 
ture induces  hair  to  grow.  At  Whitby,  last  year, 
a young  man*  was  drowned  while  bathing,  and 
his  body  carried  out  with  the  tide.  At  the  flood, 
two  or  three  days  after,  his  remains  were  re- 
covered, and  his  hair  was  found  to  have  grown 
between  three  and  four  inches. 

S.  B.  Townshend  Mater. 


Barbara,  Duchess  oe  Cleveland  (4*^^  S.  v. 
401.) — Your  correspondent  G.  S.  S.,  who  is  en- 
gaged upon  a life  of  this  lady,  asks  for  evidence  of 
her  asserted  residence  at  Chiswick.”  In  a MS. 
note  of  Horace  Walpole’s  {penes  me),  I find  it 
stated  — The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  died  at  her 
house  at  Chiswick  of  a dropsy,  Oct.  9,  1709.” 
And  the  burial  registers  of  the  parish  (which  I 
had  occasion  to  consult  some  time  since)  record : 

Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Oct.  13. 
1709.”  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

An  inedited  Elegy  by  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(4^*"  S.  vii.  9.) — It  would  be  indeed  ‘^poor  Goldy,” 
as  your  correspondent  Moorland  Lad”  styles 
him,  if  in  1770  he  could  descend  so  low  as  to 
produce  such  a specimen  of  the  bathos  as  this 
miserable  elegy.  Any  attempt  to  foist  such  trash 
upon  the  author  of  the  Traveller  and  the  Eeserted 
Village  can  only  be  met  as  the  poetaster  was  of 
yore,  Musse  furcillis  praecipitem  ejiciunt  ” ; and 
I cannot  but  think  that  the  careful  superintend-* 
ence  which  is  generally  exercised  over  what  ap- 
pears in  “ N.  & Q.”  was  somewhat  at  fault  when 
such  a communication  as  the  one  I am  referring 
to  was  allowed  to  pass  muster  without  some 
editorial  comment.  1 can  imagine  the  expression 
in  the  face  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  Forster,  Gold- 
smith’s admirable  biographer,  on  having  the  lines 
Moorland  Lad  has  produced  put  before  hm  as 
a genuine  addition  to  that  charming  poetry  which 
he  has  illustrated  so  well.  Jas.  Crossley. 

Oliver  the  Spy  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  21,  87,  362,  523.) 
The  name  of  this  character,  once  so  notorious, 
appears  three  or  four  times  in  your  earlier  indexes; 
his  subsequent  career  after  he  retired  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze  on  the  conviction  of  Thistlewood  may  not 
be  so  well  knovm.  In  1820  or  1821  he  was  sent  out 
to  the  Cape  with  letters  of  recommendation  for  his 
services  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  then  governor 
of  the  colony,  who  appointed  him  to  the  lucrative 
and  responsible  position  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic works,  in  which  office  he  built  the  present 
English  cathedral  and  Government  House  at  Gra- 
ham’s Town  on  the  eastern  frontier,  two  of  the 
ugliest  buildings  that  can  possibly  be  conceived, 
and  which  cost  enormous  sums  of  money,  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  could  never  be  very  accurately 
accounted  for.  Oliver  died  in  Cape  Town  in  1826, 
under  the  name  of  Jones,  his  widow  surviving 
him  for  some  years.  He  was,  I believe,  the  last 
of  his  class  who  was  rewarded  by  a handsome 
colonial  appointment  for  his  diabolical  treachery 
to  his  countrymen  at  home.  H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 


Whose  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  I do  not  give. 


S.  VII.  JA^^  21,  ’71.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Concordance  to  the  Christian  Year.  (Parker.) 

Musings  over  The  Christian  Year’’’’  and  Lyra  Inno- 
centiumJ^  By  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge.  Together  with 
a few  Gleanings  of  Recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Kehle, 
gathered  hy  several  Hands.  (Parker.) 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  tenacious  is  the 
hold  which  The  Christian  Year  has  taken  of  the  religious 
mind  of  England,  and  how  deep  is  the  reverence  in  which 
the  memory  of  John  Keble  is  held,  not  only  by  those 
who  enjo3’ed  the  blessing  of  his  friendship,  but  by  thou- 
sands who  know  him  onlj^  by  his  works,  than  the  two 
books  whose  titles  we  have  just  transcribed.  Nearly  two 
centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  before 
the  world  was  furnished  with  a concordance  to  his  writ- 
ings ; and  the  same  period,  or  nearly  so,  before  the  poems 
of  Milton  received  the  same  recognition ; and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Laureate,  to  whose  poems  a concordance 
was  published  little  more  than  a twelvemonth  ago,  Keble 
is  the  only  modern  poet  so  read  and  quoted  as  to  call  for 
such  an  accompaniment  to  his  writings.  The  second 
book  is  of  even  a more  interesting  character.  It  con- 
tains, not  only  gleanings  from  thirty  j’^ears’  intercourse 
with  Keble  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Yonge,  but  similar 
recollections  contributed  by  other  friends,  which  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  all  who  love  to  dwell  upon 
Hursley  Vicarage  and  its  pious  household;  but  what 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  the  admirers  of  Keble,  an  in- 
teresting running  commentary,  explaining  allusions,  clear- 
ing up  dark  passages,  and  unveiling  hidden  beauties,  in 
the  two  series  of  devotional  poems,  which  have  leavened 
the  religious  literature  of  the  day  to  an  extent  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  limit. 

The  Haydn  Series.  A Dictionary  of  Science,  comprising 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Dynamics,  Electricity,  Heed, 
Hydrodynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Light,  Magnetism,  Me- 
chanics, Meteorology , Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Statics. 
Preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  Physical  Sciences.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Rodwell,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  (Moxon.) 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  utility  of  books  of  this 
character  when  properly  executed.  Tliej^  are  specially 
useful  to  two  classes  of  readers.  They  are  useful  to 
those  who  occasionally  desire  information  upon  special 
points  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  whose  avocations 
do  not  allow  them  time  to  devote  to  a thorough  stud}^ 
of  them ; and  thev"  are  useful  also  as  compendiums  of 
information  for  those  who  in  these  days  of  competitive 
examinations — when  everybody  is  expected  to  know 
everything — desire  to  obtain  a general,  if  not  thorough 
knowledge  of  physical  science.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  publishers  of  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates, 
who,  encoui-aged  by  the  success  of  that  invaluable  hand- 
book, have  decided  on  publishing  a series  of  analogous 
volumes,  should  follow  up  their  Dictionary  of  Biography 
with  a Dictionary  of  Science;  and  they  have  done 
wisely  in  securing  in  its  preparation  the  assistance  of  the 
several  eminent  men  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  List 
of  Contributors  which  precedes  the  Editor’s  “ History  of 
the  Physical  Sciences.” 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Journal. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  392.  Issued  to  Members  only.  (Bradbury 
and  Evans.)  London,  1870.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  journal  is  now  completed,  con- 
taining man}'  interesting  articles  on  the  Topography  and 
Archaeology  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  of  English 
counties.  Some  excellent  illustrations  add  much  to  the 
volume.  When  we  mention,  amongst  its  contributors, 
such  antiquarians  as  Canon  Eaine  and  Robert  Davies, 


Esq.,  of  York,  a sufficient  guarantee  is  given  of  the  ac- 
curac}'  and  value  of  the  journal.  To  add  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  book,  a most  carefully  compiled  index  is 
appended,  in  which  nearty  ever}'  person  and  place  is 
mentioned. 

Sir  Johx  Maclean. — We  are  pleased  to  record  that 
the  Gazette  of  Tuesday  announces  that  the  Queen  had 
been  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  Sir 
John  Maclean,  Deputy  Auditor  of  the  War  Office;  for 
the  gentleman  in  question,  who  is  the  author  of  The  Life 
of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  published  in  1857,  and  the  historian  of 
27ie  Deanery  of  Brigg  Manor,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
has  been,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  these  pages. 

The  Death  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  — The 
Rev.  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  died  at  Canterbury  on  Thursday 
week,  after  a very  short  illness,  he  having  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  Dean  Alford 
the  Church  of  England  has  lost  one  of  the  most  active, 
intelligent,  and  lib^eral  of  her  sons ; and  if  any  evidence 
were  wanting  as  to  the  high  character  of  the  lamented 
dignitary  it  would  be  found  in  the  presence  at  his  funeral 
of  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion.  The  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  Salisbury,  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and 
Ely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  and  the  Rev.  Newman 
Hall,  all  alike  testified  by  their  attendance  their  sense  of 
the  worth  of  this  eminent  Christian  scholar. 

The  Ashmolean  Museum. — The  new  Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford — whose  zeal 
and  knowledge  vie  with  each  other — has  just  published 
the  interesting  Lecture  on  “ The  History,  Present  State, 
and  Prospects  of  the  Collection  ” under  his  charge,  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  His- 
torical Society  in  November  last,  which  our  readers  will 
find  well  worthy  of  their  attention. 

International  Exhibition  of  1871. — The  following 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  judges 
to  select  paintings  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition : — 
The  Viscount  Bury,  M.P. ; The  Lord  Elcho,  M.P. ; Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart. ; Alfred  Elmore,  Esq.,  R.A.  (repre- 
senting the  Royal  Academy)  ; Alfred  Clint,  Esq.  (repre- 
senting the  Society  of  British  Artists)  ; Alfred  Hunt,  Esq. 
(representing  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours) ; 
Henry  Warren,  Esq.  (representing  the  Institute  of  Pain- 
ters in  Water  Colours)  ; F.  Dillon,  Esq. ; H.  S.  Marks,  Esq. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  t 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

The  Christian  Examiner,  and  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine, 
No.  20.  August,  1860.  Title-pages  and  Contents  from  January.  1859, 
to  December,  1861.  Ditto,  from  January  to  December,  1864.  Ditto, 
from  January  to  December,  1866. 

Postulates  AND  Data.  No.  44,  et  spo.  1852. 

The  Quarterly  Rbview.  Vol.  XX.  1820. 

Dublin  University  Calendars,  1848, 1849, 1854. 

Turner  (John),  A Reliquary  erom  Palestine.  [Brighton] 
1844. 

Fortescue  (Sir  Faithful),  An  Account  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Lord  Belfast,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  London,  1858. 

SylvA;  or,  the  Wood,  &c.  London,  1788. 

The  Beauties  op  Archbishop  Tillotson.  Dublin,  1794. 

Wanted  by  Abhba,  Rokeby,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Dilston  Hall,  by  William  Sydney  Gibson,  F.S.A. 

Engraved  Portrait  of  Laurence  Sterne,  from  the  Painting  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Engraved  Portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  from  the  Painting  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

An  Engraving — The  only  Daughter,  after  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Wanted  by  the  Rev.  John  Pichfoi'd.  M.A .,  Bolton  Percy, 
near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 

William  Law’s  Works.  9 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Deighton,  ^ Co.,  Cambridge. 
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t0  €0rr0^.p0n0ent'l. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  iveek  several 
Notes  on  Books  and  Replies  to  several  Correspondents. 
Hibernia.  Received,  and  under  consideration. 
Hotjr-geassks  in  Pulpits. — Clericus  (Brighton) 
loill  find  this  subject  treated  at  great  length  in  numerous 
articles  in  our  First  and  Second  Series.  See  Inde^v. 

^Y.  C.  (Richmond.)  Thanks;  but  see  “N.  & Q.”  2^^ 

S.  iv.  47,  79. 

X.  Y.  Z.  Stickling  s Sufforic  (2  vols.  4to,  184G-8)  unll 

HO  doubt  give  you  the  mformatinn. 

r.  G.’s  query  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing  sound 
passing  through  walls  and  jioors  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Builder. 

R.  G.  F.  (Sandgate.)  We  do  7iot  know  any  genealo- 
gist in  Jamaica. 

J.  C.  Will  find  the  information  respecting  the  several 
Nevills  onentioned  by  him  in  Brydge  s Fdition  of  Collins  s 
Peerage. 

All  communications  slioidt  he  addressed  to  UieEuHor  of  N.&:  Q.. 

43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  IV.C-  ^ _ 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weehly  numbers  of  “ N.  a q.  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  iNeWbmen,  puce  Is. 

or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisner,  for  Is.  8a. 

%*  Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

In  consequence  of  the  ahoUtion  of  the 

Subscription  for  copies  fonoarded  free  hypost, 

{including  the  Half-yearly  Index),  /or  at  he 

stead  o/lls.  4d.),  which  nuvji  he  paid  hy  Post  O^ce  Ordei  WdiabU  at  the 
Somerset  House  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  \\  iLLIAn  G.  SMITH,  43, 
Wellington  Stkeet,  Stiianp,  W.C. 

THE  “ MERMAID  ” SERIES  OF  OUR  OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 

“ What  things  liave  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid.” — Beaumont. 

Edited  hy  LIEUT.-COL.  F.  CUNNINGHAM. 

THE  PLATS  OF  PHILIP  SIASSINGEK. 

From  the  Text  of  William  Gilford,  with  the  addition  of  the  Tra- 
gedy “Believe  as  you  List,”  now  first  printed  with  his  Works. 
Erlited,  rvitli  Introductory  Notice  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  F.  Cunningham.  Crown  8’, m,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHRISTOPHER 

MARLOWE,  including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  Ltsut.-Col.  F.  CunniNgham.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  .5s. 

Just  out. 

BEN  JONSON’S  WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

Gifford  Edition,  with  the  Life  of  Ren  Jonson.  by  Gifford,  and  the 
whole  of  his  Notes  to  tbe  Life  and  Works.  Edited  by  Lieut.-Col, 

F.  Cunningham,  3 vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled,  per  vol.  .5s. 

London  : ALBERT  J.  CROCKER  & BROS.,  “ YeMermayd,” 
Temple  Bar,  227,  Strand,  VJ.C. 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s. ,4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c?.,  5.s.  6c?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream . 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality, 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4.?.  6(7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  hom  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  xxom  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 

(Established  1341.) 

Pictures  and  other  Works  of  Art;  Minerals,  Fossils. 

Microscope  by  Dollond;  Telescope;  Japanese  and  African  Curmsities, 
from  several  private  collections.  _ 

l/TR  BULLOCK  begs  to  announce  for  SALE  at  his 

ITX  Rooms,  211,  High  Holborn.  W.C.,  on  Friday  the  2"th  mst.,— 
An  in^restino-  A^emblage  of  Oil  Painting.s,  Miniature,  and  Other 
Drawings;  Choice  Proof  Engravings;  a Rare  Collection  of  old  Political 
of  the  George  III.  period,  mounted  in  three  lar^  4 ois. , a 
Simplete  Set  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  ; some  Ancient  Furniture 
and  Miscellanies. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  three  or  four  days  prior  on  receipt  of  Stamps. 

mo  PORTRAIT  COLLECTORS.  — John  Stbnson 

i has  reduced  the  price  of  his  8vq  Portraits  from  M to 
^1  other  Engraved  Portraits  m like  proportion.  ?le^be  order  from 
■RVANS’S  CATAIjOGUE,  or  from  my  own  Eists,  yiz.  ’ 

Aid  first  Part  of  ALPHABETICAL  CATALOGUE. -JOHN  |TEN- 
SON,Book  and  Printseller,  15,  King’s  Place.  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
Books  and  Prints  in  large  or  small  collections  bought. 

A UTHORS  ADVISED  WITH  as  to  Cost  of 

PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING,  apA  the  cheanest  mode  of 
■togging  out  MSS.— Yates  & Alexander,  Printers,  7,  Symond  s Inn, 
Chancery  Lane , W.C . 

mSE  NEV7  GENTLEMAN’S  GOLD  WATCH, 

1 KEYLESS,  English  Make,  more . solid  than  Foreign,  1-1?.  14s. 
JONES’  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

These  Watches  have  many  points  of  Special  Novelty. 

mo  be  SOLD,  a BOOK  of  MATHEMATICS  used 

i bv  the  FIRST  NAPOLEON  at  the  College  of  Brienne,  containing 
r^arks,  and  also  the  list  of  his  fellow  students,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Further  particulars  can  be  given. 

Address,  F.  L.,  Post  Office,  Horsham. 

“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Cnuntry 
Mansions  of  the  XYI.  and  XYII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy . 

COLIillNSOE’  and  LOOK  (late  Herring), 
CABIINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 

Photograplis  of  Persons,  Pictures,  ^ Places, 

May  be  seen  and  selected  from  at 

MARION  & CO.’S,  22  & 23,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Publishing  Department  on  the  First  Floor. 

If R.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  62,  Eleet  Street, 

!?i  has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures  ; thej  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  he  distinguished  from  the  origmaL 
by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never  change  colour 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication.-.52,  Fleet  btreet. 

Consultations  free. 

TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGING8. 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLIHSOH  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 
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THE  GUALTERIO  PAPERS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM:  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  THE 
ABBE  DE  FLEURY,  COUNT  DE  MORVILLE, 
AND  JULIEN. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  last  article  in 
& Q.”  I have  been  informed  that  the  Mar- 
chesa  Campana  is  engaged  upon  a history  of  the 
Stuart  family,  which  is  to  comprise  a large 
number  of  quotations  from  the  Gualterio  MSS. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  are,  I believe, 
actually  printed,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  Continent  renders  undertakings 
of  a literary  kind  tolerably  feasible.  In  the 
meanwhile  my  readers  cannot  feel  surprised  at 
my  withdrawing  the  promise  I had  made  of  for- 
warding to  N.  & Q.”  a few  specimens  of  Queen 
Maria  of  Modena’s  correspondence.  I would  not, 
on  any  consideration  whatever,  even  seem  to  take 
away  from  the  interest  of  the  Marchesa’s  book ; 
and  the  Gualterio  MSS.  are  so  rich  in  documents  of 
all  kinds  that  I can  draw  upon  them  for  many  a 
piquant  paragraph  without  so  much  as  alluding 
to  the  Stuarts.  The  following  letters  refer  to  the 
history  of  France,  and  the  one  I publish  first  was 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Gualterio  by  tlie  Abbe  de 
Fleury,- chaplain  to  Louis  XIV.,  bishop  of  Frejus 
in  1698,  and  who  had  been  selected  in  J.715  to  fill 
the  important  post  of  governor  to  the  young 
Louis  XV. : — 


Monseigneur, 

Je  me  flatte  que  Y.  E.  n’a  pas  tout-a-fait  oublie  un 
ancien  serviteur  qu’elle  honoroit  de  ses  bontes,  et  qui  a 
toujours  fait  une  profession  particuliere  de  lui  etre  atta- 
che. J’ay  I’honneur  d’escrire  a Sa  Saintete  pour  obtenir 
d’elle  un  isdult  pour  conferer  en  commende  tous  les 
prieures  dependants  de  mon  abbaye  de  Tournus.*  Je 
suis  oblige  de  me  servir  de  plusieurs  gens  de  lettres  pour 
I’education  du  Roy,  et  je  ne  puis  leur  faire  aucun  bien 
que  par  le  moyen  de  cet  indult.  Si  V.  E.,  Monseigneur, 
veut  bien  m’accorder  I’bonneur  de  sa  protection  dans 
cette  occasion,  j’espere  que  Sa  Saintete  ne  me  refusera 
pas  cette  grace,  de  laquelle  certainement  je  ne  veux  faire 
qu’un  bon  usage.  Le  Roy  se  porte  parfaitement  bien,  et 
donne  de  grandes  esperances.  Je  profite  avec  plaisir  de 
cette  occasion  pour  me  renouveler  dans  le  souvenir  de 
y.  E.,  et  I’assurer  du  respectueux  attachement  avec  le- 
quel  je  serai  toute  ma  vie. 

Monseigneur, 

le  tres-humble  et  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

A.  F.,  ancien  eveque  de  Frejus. 

Paris,  ce  14  mars  1717. f 

M.  de  Morville,  the  author  of  the  next  letter, 
had  been  ambassador,  and  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Navy  j his  colleagues  in  the  administra- 
tion organised  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Dubois 
were  M.  de  Maurepas,  M.  de  Breteuil.  and  M. 
d’Argenson,  all  young  men,  like  himself.  (See 
JBarhier's  Journal,  Charpentier’s  edition,  i.  297.) 

A Versailles,  17  aoust  1723. 

Je  regarde.  Monseigneur,  coram e un  des  premiers,  et 
en  meme  temps,  comme  un  des  plus  agreables  soins  du 
ministere  que  le  Roy  m’a  confie,  celuy  d’informer  votre 
Emce  des  changemens  auxquels  la  inert  de  M.  le  Card^ 
Dubois  a donne  lieu  dans  les  dispositions  du  gouverne- 
ment.  Le  Roy  a remis  I’administration  generale  des 
affaires  de  son  royaume  a M.  le  Due  d’Orleans,  qui  a bien 
voulu  accepter  le  titre  et  se  charger  des  fonctions  de 
premier  ministre.  Sa  Majeste  m’a  en  meme  temps  bonore 
de  celuy  de  secretaire  d’etat  des  affaires  etrangeres,  pour 
executer  sous  les  ordres  et  sous  les  yeux  de  S.  A.  R.  ce 
qui  peut  y avoir  rapport. 

C’est  sous  ce  titre  et  sous  celuy  de  I’bomme  du  monde 
qui  porte  au  plus  haut  point  la  veneration,  le  zele  et  le 
devouement  pour  V.  Em®®  que  je  la  supplie  de  ne  me  pas 
refuser  les  secours  qu’elle  vouloit  bien  donner  a raes  pre- 
decesseurs  dans  cet  important  employ,  par  cette  corres- 
pondance  ou  ils  ont  puise  si  souvent  les  avis  et  les  con- 
seils  les  plus  utiles  au  service  du  Roj''.  C’est  une  grace 
que  je  demande  tres-instamment  a V.  Em®®  en  luj’-protes- 
tant  que  j’en  auray  la  plus  parfaite  reconnoissance. 

Je  voudrois  bien  que  la  conjoncture  ou  nous  nous  trou- 
vons  me  laissat  tout  le  temps  necessaire  pour  repondre 
des  aujourd’buy  ayelles  de  ses  lettres  dont  M.  le  Card. 
Dubois  ne  luy  avoit  pas  marque  la  reception  ; elle  recon- 
noitroit  que  ma  premiere  attention  s’est  portee  avec 
empressement  a ce  qui  vient  de  Y.  Em®®. 

J’ay  fait  toute  celle  que  je  dois  a une  lettre  accompagnee 
d’un  memoire  concernant  M.  le  Due  de  Cumia,  des  inte- 
rets  duquel  je  me  feray  un  objet  capital,  comme  de  tout 
ce  qui  aura  rapport  a ceux  de  V^®-  Em®®  et  a sa  satis- 
faction. C’est  ce  dont  je  la  supplie  d’etre  persuadee,  et 


* Fleury  had  resigned  his  bishopric  in  order  to  be 
nearer  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  at  the  height  of 
her  power,  and  he  had  accepted  as  a compensation  the 
Abbey  of  Tournus,  in  Burgundj-.  See  Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs,  xi.  447-9. 

t Brit.  Mus.,  Addit.  MSS.  20,322. 
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du  respectueux  attachement  avec  lequel  je  suis,  Monsei- 
gneur, de  V.  Emce  le  tres-humble  et  trcs-obeissant  servi- 

De  Morville.* 


Cardinal  Gualterio  was,  as  we  see,  the  faithful 
and  indefatigable  adviser  of  the  French  Crown 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy  5 his  consummate 
experience  gave  the  utmost  value  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  he  carried  on  with  the  ministers 
at  Versailles  and  their  agents  abroad ; and  his 
well-known  partiality  for  France  had  transformed 
him  into  a kind  of  non- official  charge  <1  affait  es,^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  proceedings  ol 
the  coalition,  and  to  keep  up  a feeling  of  cor- 
diality between  the  Pope  and  Ilis  Most  Christian 


Majesty.  ...  x.  i • 

Morville  writes  to  him,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
a tone  of  great  obseq^uiousness  : — ■ 

Je  ne  peux  me  dispenser,  Monseigneur,  de  marquer 
encore  plus  particulierement  a Votre  Eminence  pfu*  un 
billet  separe  combien  je  suis  touche  des  marques  de  bontc 
dont  elle  vent  bien  m’honorer  an  commencement  de  mon 
ministere.  J’ai  fait  part  a M.  le  Garde  des  Sceaux  f de  ce 
qu’elle  m a fait  la  grace  de  m’ecrire  ; il  y est  plus  sensible 
<]ue  je  ne  peux  I’exprimer,  et  j’ose  assurer  votie  Emi- 
nence qu’il  partage  bien  vivement  avec  moy  la  recon- 
noissance  que  je  lui  dois.  11  s’estime  trop  heureux  de 
pouvoir  vivre  encore  dans  son  souvenir  ; il  conserve  pour 
elle  tons  les  sentiments  qui  lui  sont  si  justeraent  dus. 
Pour  moy.  Monseigneur,  j’avouerai  h "V  otre  Eminence, 
que  rien  ne  me  fiatte  plus  dans  la  place  dont  je  suis  re- 
vetu  que  la  relation  que  j’aurai  Thonneur  d’ avoir  [avecj 
elle.  Une  confiance  sans  homes  en  Votre  Eminence  sera  la 
regie  de  ma  conduite,  et  me  paroitra  toujours  le  seul 
moyen  dont  je  pourrai  me  servir  pour  remplir  dignement 
le  ministere  qu’il  a plu  an  Roy  et  a Son  Altes^  Koyale 
de  conder  a mes  soins.  Je  supplie  done  Votre  Eminence 
de  m’aider  de  ses  lumibres  et  de  croire  que  personne  au 
monde  ne  pent  etre  plus  jaloux  que  moy  d’en  profiter. 
Je  suis  avec  un  respect  infini.  Monseigneur,  de  Votre 
Eminence  le  tres-liumble  et  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

T7  AT  ri  T?  V T r T P* . 


A Versailles,  ce  22  sept®  1723. 

The  fourth  letter— the  last— which  I shall  give 
here,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
series  ; it  was  written  to  Cardinal  Gualterio  by  a 
well-known  personage,  Julien,  who,  after  having 
been  a Protestant,  and  even  received  a colonelcy 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange  (William  HI  ),  had 
returned  to  France  and  embraced  the  dtornan 
Catholic  religion.  Court  says  of  him— ‘‘  Son  zele, 
amer  et  bigot,  ne  laissoit  rien  a desirer  a cet  egard. 
Les  Protestants  n’eurent  pas  d’ennemi  plus  redou- 
table.”.  de  la  Guerre  des  Cevemies,  vol.  i. 

153,  154.)  Julien  played  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  persecution  directed  against  the  Camisards. 

A une  maison  de  campagne,  a 7 lieues  de  Paris. 

Le  21^“®  juin  1709. 

J’arrivay  a Paris,  mon  incomparable^  Seigneur,  le  12 
du  courant,  et  buict  jours  apres  je  vins  a cette  belle 
campagne,  oil  nous  passons  agreablement  le  temps,  eloi- 
gne  des  discours  ennuyeux  et  tristes  qui  se  debittent  a 


* Brit.  Mus.,  Addit.  MSS.  20,323. 
f M.  d’Argenson. 


Paris  sur  la  misere  gen^rale,  sur  la  rarete  d’argent,  et 
sur  la  continuation  de  la  guerre  lorsqu’on  se  flattoit  de 
cette  paix  tant  desirde,  et  qui  a este  rompue  depuis  peu, 
comme  je  vais  avoir  I’honneur  d’aprendre  a \ otre  Emi- 
nence. Elle  aura  s<^eu  que  M.  de  Torcy  etoit^^  La  Haye, 
et  que  le  18  may  milord  Malbouroug  y etant  arrive 
avec  milord  Toussend  [sic  in  the  manuscript ; it  should 
be  Townsend]  plenipotentiaires  d’Angleterre,  les  _ con- 
ferences commenebrent  le  19  entre  ces  deux  messieurs, 
M.  de  Torcy,  M"  Rouille,  les  trois  pensionnaires  d’Hol- 
lande,  M.  le  prince  Eugbne,  et  I’ambassadeur  de  Savoye, 
ce  qui  continua  chaque  jour.  Le  24,  le  comte  de  Sinsen- 
dorf  arriva  a La  Haye  et  entra  le  mesme  soir  dans  les 


uuri  ariiVti  it  xju  — 

confe'rences  qui  avoient  este  tenues  peu  de  jours  aupa- 
ravant  deux  fois  par  jour.  Entin,  pour  couper  court, 
M.  de  Torcy  demanda  a ces  messieurs  les  articles  par 
ecrit,  alin  qu’il  les  portat  au  Roy  pour  S9avoir  si  S.  M. 
les  voudroit  signer,  et  ce  ministre  estant  arrive  le  1®''  du 
courant  a Versailles,  il  y eut  conseil  le  2 soir  et  matin,  ou 
ces  articles  furent  truuves  si  durs  et  mesme^  si  injuiieux 
a la  personne  du  Roy,  (pie  S.  M.  ne  put  se  resoudre  a^  les 
signer,  de  sorte  (pie  tout  touvne  a la  guerre  et  plus  a la 
paix.  Voicy,  a ce  qu’on  publie  a Paris,  1 article  essentiej 
sur'lequel  le  Roy  a rompu.  Best  question  de  faire  reveuir 
Philippe  V d’Kspagne  dans  deux  mois,  et  de  donner  pour 
seurete  et  otage  Bayonne,  Pampelune,^  Fontarabie  et 
(luelques  autres  places  en  hlandres  fronticres  de  1 Ai  tois, 
toutes  lesquelles  places  resteront  aux  ennemis  si  au  bout 
de  deux  mois  le  Roy  d’Espagne  n’est^  pas  revenu  en 
France,  lesquels  ennemis  pourront  continuer  la  guerre 
centre  nous,  et  comme  le  Roy  n’est  iias  maitre  de  faiie  re- 
venir  le  Roy  son  petit-lils,  quand  mesme  il  y emploieroit 
la  force,  les  deux  mois  ne  sulliroient  pas,  et  nous  aurions 
livre  les  portes  de  notre  Royaume  aux  ennemis.  V.  Em®« 
voit  bien  que  cet  article  ne  peut  estre  execut(3  de  la  part 
du  Rov,  mais  S.  M.  s’engageoit  de  parole  a ne  secourir 
plus  le^  Roy  son  petit-fils.  Il  y a un  autre  article  sur  _le- 
quel  le  Ro}’’  auroit  eu  peine  de  se  resoudre,  c est  1 article 
concernant  le  retablissement  de  I’edict  de  Nantes,  que 
les  ennemis  demandent.  On  pretend  qu’ils  laissent  1 op- 
tion au  Rov,  ou  de  le  riitablir,  ou  bip  de  permettre  tant 
a ceux  qufsont  sortis,  qu’a  ceux  qui  voudront  sortir,  de 
vendre  pendant  20  annees  leurs  biens,  et  se  retirer  dans 
le  pays  etranger.  A I’egard  de  tons  les  autres  articles,  ils 
sont  assez  durs,  puisqu’il  s’agit  de  nous  remettre  aux 
traites  des  Pyrenees  et  de  Munster,  a la  demolition  de 
Dunkerque,  de  Bergues,  de  Thionville,  a donner  quelque 
portion  du  haut  Dauphinii  au  due  de 
I’Alsace,  et  mesme  ce  que  nous  avions  avant  le  tiaite  de 
Munster.  Il  y en  a qui  assurent  qu’on ^ ne  clem ande  pas 
la  Franche-Compte.  On  verra  leurs  injustes  pretentions 
dans  un  manifesto  que  le  Roy  doit  donner  au  public,  et 
cependant  on  se  prepare  a continuer  la  guerie.  Non- 
obstant  la  rarete  des  denrees,  Dicu  veuille  qu  il  ne 
vienne  une  famine  dans  ce  royaume,  et  que  les  ennemis 
ne  sovent  aussv  heureux  en  Flandres  cette  campagne 
qu’ils*  font  ete*  les  preeddentes.  C’est  le  mareschal  de 
Villars  qui  commande  notre  armee.  Monseigneur  n y va 
plus,  nonplus  que  M.  le  Due  de  Bourgogne  en  Alsace  ou 
commande  le  mareschal  d’Harcourt,  M.  de  Besons  en  Es- 
pagne,  avant  este  declare  avant-bier  mareschal  (le  4 ranee ; 
knsdoute  qu’il  y gagnera  ce  baton.  De  ’^os/Jh^es  nou- 
velles,  mon  incomparable  Seigneur,  je  prie  V.  i^u 
d’ordonner  que  vos  lettres  me  soient  toujours  adressees 
a Avignon  par  le  pedon  de  Rome  ou  de  Genes  ; le  comte 
d’ Urban  aura  soin  de  les  retirer,  et  de  me  les  envoyer  a 
Paris,  oil  ie  compte  de  rester  jusqu’en  aoust,  que  je  re- 
gagnerai  Orange,  s’il  plait  au  Seigneur.  Le  plus^sensible 
plaisir  que  je  puisse  avoir,  c’est  d’apprendre  le  bon  etat 
de  la  sante  de  V.  Em®®,  et  que  le  Pape  1 a consolee  de  tons 
lesmalheurs  que  la  durete  et  i^J^istice  des  Impeiiaux 
vous  a attire  pour  avoir  ete  trop  fidelle  a Sa  S e 
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■ avoir  trop  bien  servi  le  Siege.  Voila  tons  vos  crimes, 

* Dieu  soit  loue,  et  me  donae  les  moyens  de  bien  con- 
i vaincre  V.  E.  de  Tattachement  fidelle,  tendre  et  respec- 
fe  tueux  avec  lequel  je  seray  toute  ma  vie,  Monseigneur, 
^ de  Votre  Eminence,  le  trfes-humble  et  tres-obeissant  ser- 
(J  vlteur, 

J JULIEN. 

P Mes  amities  icy  au  brave  Tamisier,  et  aux  personnes 
; attachees  a V.  E.  Mes  respects  et  obeissances,  s’il  vous 
plait,  a messieurs  vos  freres,  a M.  le  Cardinal  Aquaviva, 
et  a M.  de  Pisany  quand  vous  lui  ecrirez,  Monseigneur. 
J’adresse  celle-cy  a M.  I'abbe  de  la  Tour,  eveque  de 

• Cavaillon,  et  envoye  a Avignon  a Mad®  de  Guy  on  la 
" mere  le  paquet,  la  priant  de  le  faire  mettre  au  pedon  de 

Eome.* 

Bead  in  tlie  liglit  of  present  events,  this  dismal 
t sketch  of  the  state  of  France  during  the  last  few 
"years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  certainly 
"curious  enough.  Gustaye  Masson. 

i;  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


b A BLACK-COUNTRY  LEGEND, 

j Early  in  the  present  century, t when  Bilston 
.was  a long  straggling  village  with  one  main 
{Street,  which  formed  a part  of  the  mail-road  from 
-London  to  Chester  and  Holyhead,  the  Bull’s 
jHead  (advertised  for  sale  Lady  Day,  1870)  was 
'the  principal  inn  of  the  place,  and  a well-known 
jhostelrie  on  the  old  Irish  route.  It  was  naturally, 
[jand  almost  as  a matter  of  course,  the  house  at 
■which  the  town  worthies  were  wont  to  meet, 
Mrink  good  wholesome  home-brewed  ale  out  of 
Ghe  Staffordshire  black  glazed  pots,  smoke  their 
Jong  Broseley  pipes,  and  talk  over  the  politics  of 
f the  day  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  neighbourhood. 
fOne  bright  summer’s  eve,  while  thus  pleasantly 
^engaged  in  the  modest  smoking-room  (coffee- 
;rooms  had  not  as  yet  come  into  existence),  a 
J gentleman  rides  up  to  the  door,  followed  by  his 
{Servant  with  the  saddle-bags.  There  is,  of  course, 
fgreat  curiosity  amongst  the  assembled  guests  to 
''know  who  the  stranger  may  be  ; and  from  the 
Communicative  valet  they  soon  learn  that  he  is 
' an  Irish  officer  en  route  to  London.  They  become 
immediately  desirous  of  his  company  amongst 
V themselves,  both  for  society  and  news’  sake  5 but 
-the  gentleman  unsocially  keeps  his  own  room 
^upstairs.  So  that  at  last,  driven  to  desperation 
and  perchance  somewhat  pot-valiant,  one  of  the 
.company,  Mr.  Edward  Woolley  of  Stonefields,  a 

* Brit.  Mus.,  Addit.  MSS.  20,338. 

' t Bilston  was  at  this  time  the  village  of  the  Black 
« Country,  possessing  the  well-known  ten-yard  seam  of 
:Coal,  which  proved  the  making  of  the  district,  but  is  now 
worked  out;  and  having  a larger  trade  in  buckles, 
wooden  screws,  &c.,  than  Wolverhampton  itself.  The 
third  George  gave  an  impetus  to  its  declining  trade  by 
wearing  a buckle  of  Bilston  make;  and  such  was  his 
' majesty’s  affection  for  our  county  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a robbery  had  been  committed,  he  said  : “ Oh  ! if 
it’s  a Staffordshire  man  that  has  done  it,  take  no  notice 
of  him  1” 


screw-maker  {i.  e.  of  iron  screws  for  wood),  sends 
up  the  servant  with  his  chronometer,  to  ask  the 
Irishman  if  he  can  tell  what  time  it  is  by  an 
English  wmtch.  Great  anxiety  ensues  as  to  the 
result.  Presently  the  servant  returns  with  his 
master’s  compliments,  and  he  will  be  down 
directly  with  the  watch  and  an  answer.  A great 
shuffling  of  feet  is  heard  overhead ; and  by  and 
by  appears  Milesius,  followed  by  his  body-guard 
bearing  a tray  with  the  watch  and  a brace  of 
pistols  on  it.  He  unhesitatingly  announces  that 
he  is  come  to  challenge  the  owner  of  the  watch^ 
and  hopes  he  will  have  the  ^^dacency”  to  claim 
it  and  take  up  one  of  the  pistols.  (To  the  ser- 
vant: ^^Take  the  watch  round,  John  ! ”)  ‘Ms  it 
yours,  sir  ? ” The  old  doctor.  Moss,  was  the  first 
thus  addressed ; and  amongst  others  present  were 
Messrs.  Price  and  Bushbury.  “ No,  sir  ! ” was 
the  invariable  answer  from  each  put  to  this  cru- 
cial test.  At  length  it  comes  to  the  owner : “ Is 
the  watch  3murs,  sir?”  “No,  sir!”  “Well 
then,  John,  since  no  one  will  own  the  watch,  put 
it  in  your  pocket ; and  as  we  do  not  appear  to 
have  fallen  among  ‘jintlemen,’  bring  out  the 
horses,  and  we’ll  ride  on  another  stage.”  The 
tale  of  course  soon  got  abroad,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  career  poor  Woolley,  or  rather  “ ’Oolley,”  as 
he  was  more  generally  called,  was  accosted  with 
“ What’s  o’clock,  Mr.  ’Oolley  ? ” Only  within  a year 
or  two  of  his  death,  while  riding  along  quietly  in 
his  carriage,  a young  urchin  thus  annoyed  him ; 
and  in  getting  out  to  make  a dash  after  him,  poor 
“ ’Oolley  ” was  upset  and  grievously  injured : so 
that  he  had  good  cause  long  to  remember  the 
loss  of  his  “family  turnip,”  and  his  prestige  of 
Quixotic  combativeness.  Staeeoediensis. 


PEDIGREE  OF  HUME  THE  HISTORIAN  : 

BARON  BAILLIE. 

Hume  the  historian,  in  the  autobiographical 
fragment  he  left  behind  him,  states  that  he  was 
of  good  family  “both  by  father  and  mother: 
my  father’s  family  is  a branch  of  the  Earl  of 
Homes  or  Humes,  and  my  ancestors  had  been 
proprietors  of  the  estate,  which  my  brother 
possesses,  for  several  generations  ” (p.  2).  The 
name  of  the  family  estate  was  Ninewells,  and  its 
last  male  possessor  was  David  Hume,  a Baron 
of  Exchequer,  and  the  author  of  Commentaries 
upon  the  Criminal  Laiv  of  Scotland.  By  the  death 
of  the  baron’s  only  son  Joseph,  which  occurred  a 
short  time  after  he  passed  advocate,  the  succes- 
sion, opened  to  daughters;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  estate  now  is  in  possession  of  a son  of  one  of 
these  ladies. 

Although  the  Humes  of  Ninewells  had  been 
for  at  least  three  centuries  in  possession  of  that 
estate,  the  assertion  that  they  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Hume  cannot  be  accepted^ 
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There  is  no  legal  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  the 
circumstance  that  in  1536  Andrew  Hume  of  Nine- 
wells  was  with  James  Quhytehead,  one  of  the 
haillies  of  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Colding- 
ham,  militates  against  the  historian’s  assumption. 

One  of  the  duties  of  a baron  baillie  was  to  give 
obedience  to  the  precept  or  command  of  a superior 
to  infeft  and  give  possession  to  a vassal  of  lands 
held  of  the  over-lord.  Thus  Adam,  prior  of 
Coldingham,  gave  precept  to  Andrew  Hume  of 
Nynewells  and  James  Quytehead,  or  Whitehead, 
on  January  24,  to  give  sasine  to  Sir  Walter 
Ogilvy  of  Dunlugus  and  Alison  Hume,  his  spouse, 
of  one-half  of  the  lands  of  Lumnisden,  nunc  nun- 
cupat.  Fastcastle,  in  the  barony  of  Coldingham 
and  shire  of  Berwick. 

This  mandate  was  obeyed  upon  January  26, 
1536,  and  the  fact  was  certified  by  a notary 
public. 

The  charter,  which  is  the  warrant  for  the  pre- 
cept besides  the  conventual  seal,  has  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  monks.  It  is  also  addressed  to  James 
Whitehead  and  Andrew  Hume  of  Ninewells  as 
haillies  of  the  prior  and  convent. 

The  Humes  of  the  border  were  more  given  to 
warlike  than  peaceful  pursuits;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  of  the  cadets  of  the  family 
would  humble  themselves  to  become  baron  baillies 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Coldingham.  When 
held  by  the  functionary  of  an  earl  or  baron,  the 
baillie  had  within  that  jurisdiction  of  the  over- 
lord  great  judicial  powers,  being  substantially  the 
commissioner  and  representative  of  his  master,  and 
as  such  could  adjudicate  in  all  civil  and  certain 
criminal  cases.  To  discharge  the  duties  of  such 
an  ofiice  required  a degree  of  education  and 
legal  knowledge  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  found  in  a moss-trooping  family.  Indeed,  baron 
baillies  were  generally  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
baron,  and  were  mostly  brought  up  like  the  cele- 
brated official  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  as 
writers,  Anglice  attorneys. 

It  must  not  therefore  be  imagined  by  Southern 
readers  that  a Scotish  baron  baillie  or  bailift  is 
the  same  person  as  the  individual  vulgarly  de- 
signated in  the  South  as  a bum-bailiff  a mistake 
which  a counsel  learned  in  peerage  lore  recently 
fell  into,  to  the  amusement  of  his  hearers  from 
the  North.  On  the  contrary,  the  baillie  required 
to  be  well  educated,  and  a man  with  whom  the 
baron  could  consult  and  advise  when  it  was  re- 
quisite. 

In  Scotland  there  used  to  be  in  former  days  no 
small  fondness  for  satire,  as  is  evident  from  the 
great  variety  of  pasquils  and  squibs  of  that  de- 
scription which  have  been  preserved,  and  many 
of  which  have  not  long  since  been  collected  and 
published.  The  baron  and  his  baillie  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  following  work,  understood  to  have 


come  from  the  pen  of  his  majesty’s  physician, 
Dr.  Patrick  Anderson,  was  presented  to  public 
notice.  We  give  the  title  from  the  first  edition, 
printed  in  black  letter,  and  supposed  to  be  unique ; 

“ The  Copie  of  a Baron’s  Court,  newly  translated  by 
Whats-vou-call-him,  Clerk  to  the  same.  Printed  at 
Helicon,  beside  Parnassus,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Cale- 
donia.” (Twelve  leaves,  black  letter.) 

In  this  dramatic  production  the  chief  performers 
are  the  baron,  his  lady,  his  chamberlain,  his- 
baillie,  his  clerk,  his  officer,  and  his^  tenants ; and 
the  plot  turns  upon  the  relative  duties  of  the  par- 
ties— not  forgetting  the  frailties  of  the  great  mim, 
his  pecuniary  difficulties,  his  lady’s  follies,  the 
trickeries  of  those  under  him,  and  the  ^ices  ot 
the  time  — and  presents  a curious  and  probably 
tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the  position  ot  too 
many  of  the  lesser  barons  prior  to  the  death  ot 

Charles.  , • < j 4. 

This  amusing  production  was  reprinted  at  tne 
beginning  of  the  last  century  at  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1824  by  David  Webster— a remarkable  man  in 
his  wav,  much  patronised  as  a vendor  of  old  and 
curioua  boolis  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Principal 
Lee,  Archibald  Constable,  and  other  collector  ot 
literary  rarities.  To  this  edition  Webster  prefixed 
a short  preface  and  added  explanatory  notes,  it 
is  now  quite  out  of  print. 

Whether  the  historian’s  ancestor  could  claim 
any  relationship,  or  any  other  connectmn  other 
than  that  of  a clansman  of  the  haughty  Barons  ot 
Hume,  is  problematical;  but  that  he  was  a male 
descendant  of  Andrew  Hume  of  Ninewells,  a 
baron  baillie  of  the  prior  and  convent  ot  Cold- 
ino-ham,  is  plain  enough ; and  the  inheritance  ot 
an  estate,  especially  in  the  Merse,  for  consider- 
ably more  than  three  centuries  in  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  in  truth  something  to  be  proud  ot,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  than  any  remote  I’^Htion- 
ship,  supposed  or  even  real,  to  the  high-boin 
Humes,  who,  it  will  be  remarked,  had  no  earl- 
dom until  1604=, 


A NEW  SONG  EROM  PARIS. 

As  an  illustration  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Birgham’s 
communication  referring  to  the  unbroken  self- 
confidence  which  the  French,  like  the  Athenians,^ 
have  ever  retained  amidst  the  greatest  disasters,  ^ 
I beg  to  enclose  a song  which^  I received  per 
balloon-post,  with  a note  mentioning  that  the 
same  superseded  the  Marseillaise  : 

0 mon  Dieu ! la  faim  me  presse ; 

Je  donnerais  pour  une  bifteck. 

La  principaute  de  Hesse 
Et  le  grand-duche  de  Teck. 

.Te  donnerais  a cette  heure 
Le  duche  de  Persigny 
Pour  une  livre  de  beurre 
De  Bretagne  ou  d’Issigny. 
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Oh  ! j ’enrage  quand' je  pense 
Que  le  marechal  Leboeuf] 

Largement  s’emplit  la  panse, 

Et  que  je  n’ai  pas  un  oeuf. 

Je  Yois  toujours  dans  mes  songes 
La  houcherie  Duval 
Avec  ses  filets,  ses  longes, 

Remplaces  par  du  cheval. 

La  Defense  Nationale, 

D’une  liberale  main 
De  charogne  nous  regale, 

Pour  aujourd’huij  mais  demain  ? 

Ces  biens  que  Dieu  nous  envoie, 

Lapin  de  gouttiere  ou  chien, 

Je  laisserais  avec  joie 

Pour  decouper  du  Prussien. 

These  humorous  lines,  which  are  perhaps  the 
notes  of  the  expiring  swan,  are  anonymous  j but 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  composed 
by  a young  lieutenant  of  engineers,  who  was 
partly  educated  in  London,  and  fights  now  in 
Paris  in  the  capacity  of  an  electrician. 

Ekancisq,x7e  Michel. 

377,  Strand,  W.C. 


China  Mania. — The  mania  for  china,  which 
is  at  present  raging,  is  no  new  taste,  as  the  fol- 
lowing curious  extract  from  an  old  country  paper, 
The  Western  Flymg  Post  and  Sherborne  and  Yeovil 
Mercury,  will  satisfy  the  readers  of  IST.  & Q.”  : — 
“ Plymouth,  Feb.  13,  1760. 

“Many  people  in  these  parts  are  ‘ China  mad’  ; they 
don’t  only  lay  out  all  the  money  they  are  owners  of, 
hut  even  Pawn  their  Cloaths  to  go  on  board  the  China 
Ships  to  buy  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers.  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  to  the  Nation  than  the  China  trade  ; in  the 
first  place  the  Goods  are  chiefly  purchased  with  Treasure, 
not  Traffick ; secondly,  the  Importation  of  China  pre- 
vents the  Consumption  of  our  stone  ware — Tea,  the  Con- 
sumption of  Malt  Liquor — Wrought  silk  the  Consumption 
of  our  own  manufactures — And  lastly,  now  two  thirds  of 
the  Poor’s  Labour  is  expended  in  Tea  and  Sugar.” 

H.  W.  D. 

Old  Father  Antic,  the  Law.” — Some  few 
laws  still  remain  unrepealed  in  the  statute-book 
which  at  the  present  day  are  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  parlia- 
ments of  Charles  II.,  WTlliam  III.,  Anne,  and  the 
first  and  third  Georges  seem  to  have  considered 
the  subject  of  buttons  to  have  required  legislation, 
as  various  enactments  of  these  reigns  tell  us  what 
buttons  to  wear  and  what  to  avoid.  Thus  by 
10  Will.  III.  c.  2,  no  person  may  use  or  sell  any 
buttons  made  of  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  or 
camlet  on  pain  of  paying  forty  shillings  for  every 
dozen.  Buttons  made  of  wood  were  evidently 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  society, 
for  the  sartor  who  makes,  sets  on,  or  sells  any 
such  forfeits  forty  shillings  for  every  dozen. 
Again,  by  8 Anne,  c.  6,  it  is  prohibited  to  make 


either  buttons  or  button-holes  of  cloth,  serge, 
drugget,  frieze,  or  camlet  under  a penalty  of  five' 
pounds  per  dozen. 

The  next  enactment  is  that  of  4 Geo.  I.  c.  7, 
which,  as  a commentator  remarks,  is  so  loose  and 
ungrammatical  in  its  garb  that  it  might  have  been 
made  by  the  tailors  and  button-makers  them- 
selves. By  this  statute  the  penalty  is  reduced  to 
forty  shillings,  and  a power  is  conferred  on  the 
magistrates  of  sentencing  the  offender  to  impri- 
sonment and  by  the  Act  7 Geo.  I.  st.  1,  c.  12,  the 
wearer  of  contraband  buttons  is  subjected  to  a 
similar  penalty.  Mhlian  Shaeman. 

Folk  Lore  : Frost  on  the  Shortest  Day. — 
The  workmen  (or  delphmen)  of  the  stone  quarries 
of  South  Lancashire  say  that,  if  a frost  sets  in  on 
the  shortest  day  and  holds  out  for  twenty-four 
liours,  there  will  be  frost  for  the  next  three 
months.  Should  this  prove  true,  we  may  now 
expect  frost  until  the  end  of  March. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Scottish  Societies. — As  Scotland  is  admitted 
to  be  deficient  in  county  histories,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  (from  papers  which  have  come  into  my 
possession)  that  a mass  of  [reliable  materials 
might  be  made  available  for  supplying  to  a cer- 
tain extent  the  present  want  by  publishing  in 

N.  & Q.”  lists  of  the  earlier  members  of  the 
following  societies,  &c.,  from  their  commencement 
down  to  the  year  1800,  or  even  to  1820,  the  close 
of  George  III.’s  reign.  These  lists  would  gra- 
dually invite  useful  annotations ; — 

1.  The  Society  of  Advocates. 

2.  The  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

3.  The  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  (from  1687, 
with  any  lists  of  previous  practitioners). 

4.  The  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  (Edin- 
burgh). 

6.  Conveners  of  Trades  (Edinburgh). 

6.  Lord  Provosts  of  Edinburgh,  and  Provosts 
of  Leith. 

7.  Royal  Society  of  Scotland. 

8.  Matriculations  at  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews. 

9.  The  Canongate  Kilwinning  (Masonic)  Lodge 
of  Edinburgh,* 

Many  lost  or  entirely  neglected  branches  of 
ancient  houses  might  by  the  above  means  be 
again  brought  to  light,  and  identified  with  con- 
siderable advantage  to  Scotch  historical  literature. 

Sp. 

Story  ascribed  to  Theodore  Hook.  — An 
article  in  the  Spectator  of  Jan.  7,  1871,  entitled 

The  Author  of  the  Ingoldshy  Legends,''  contains 
the  following  passage  : — 

* This  was  the  prototype  of  modern  Scotch  clubs. 
Amongst  its  members  were  Johnson’s  Boswell,  Murray, 
secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  and  other  well-known  public 
characters. 
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“An  Irish  story,  told  by  Theodore  Hook,  may  come 
next.  A gentleman  was  driving  his  servant  in  a cab,  and 
said  to  him,  half  jocularly,  half  in  anger,  Mf  the  gallows 
had  its  due,  you  rascal,  where  would  you^  be  now 
‘ Faith,  then,  your  honour,’  was  the  reply,  ‘ it^s  riding  in 
this  cab  I’d  be,  all  alone  by  myself,  may  be.’  ’ (1  • 

I believe  this  story,  though  in  a slightly  dif- 
ferent form,  is  older  than  the  era  of  Hook.  I saw 
it  in  print  in  1827,  in  a very  old  quarto  volume 
entitled  the  Comity  Magazine,  where  it  ran  thus  : 

“ As  a Yankee  so  cute  and  Paddy  quite  sly 

Were  riding  to  town,  the}’’  a gallows  pass’d  by. 

Said  the  Yankee  to  Pat,  ‘If  1 don’t  make  too  free, 

Give  that  gallows  its  due,  and  pray  where  Avould  you 
be?’ 

Said  Pat  to  the  Yankee,  ‘ Sure,  that’s  eashy  known ; 

I’d  be  riding  to  towm  bv  myself,  all  alone.’  ” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Loed  Nelson’s  Opinion  oe  G-^man  Gene- 
eals. — It  will  he  interesting  at  this  time  to  call 
to  mind  Lord  Nelson’s  opinion  of  the  German 
generals,  as  expressed  by  him  in  1795  ; — 

“As  for  the  German  generals,  war  is  their  trade,  and 
peace  is  ruin  to  them ; therefore  we  cannot  ^expect  that 
they  should  have  any  wish  to  finish  the  war.” 

This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  sadly  applicable  in 
the  year  1871. 

An  Insceiption. — On  an  old  silver  spoon  at 
Etwall  Hall,  Derbyshire,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ In  clyming  hye  there  was  a fall. 

But  yet  except  the  goodwill  of  us  all  ; 

Thoughe  fortune  frounde  against  our  will, 

Yet  hope  i wel  and  wil  dow  still ; 

For  in  y®  straightes  of  Magalan,  Captyan  Cotton,  so 
called  by  name. 

Caused  mee  to  be  maid  in  y®  monthe  of  May,  lo92  ; it 
is  trewe  v‘  I saye.” 

Mooeland  Lad. 

Chaavban.— I was  informed  the  other  day  that 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  an  old  lady  at 
Lincoln  wore  a chawban  ” 5 and  on  inquiry  I 
learnt  that  it  was  a narrow  band  with  a small 
neat  frill  on  each  edge,  and  went  under  the  chin, 
from  ear  to  ear,  to  fasten  the  cap  on  her  head.” 

The  word  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the 
obsolete  chaw  = jaw,  and  hand  5 and,  if  of  sufficient 
interest,  might  be  better  noted  than  otherwise  in 
a N.  & Q.”  -Beale. 

The  late  Joseph  Paekes. — 1 have  been,  since 
his  death,  hoping  to  see  an  announcement  of  the 
publication  of  his  memoirs  and  correspondence. 
I believe  his  letters  would  be  found  as  full  of 
interest,  humour,  and  good  sense  as  Sydney  Smith’s. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  his  daughter  or  other 
friend  to  preserve  the  memory  of  him  by  this 
means  ? Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Fheness  Abbey  and  the  Chetham  So- 
ciety. — Is  it  not  matter  of  regret  that  when 


so  much  has  been  done  for  Fountains  Abbey 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  so  little  has  been  done 
for  Furness  by  the  Chetham  Society?  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  this  learned  society  to  discover 
and  edit  the  Coucher-book  of^  Furness  than  to 
expend  its  funds  in  republishing  scarce  tracts? 

S.  vi.  149.)  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  Furness  belongs,  expressed  himself  some 
years  ago,  at  an  archseological  meeting  within  its 
walls,  fully  alive  to  the  sacred  trust  which  had 
come  into  his  hands,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
render  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  further  such 
an  object.  It  is  possible  that  the  Coucher-book, 
as  a whole  or  in  detached  parchments,  may  be  in 
his  muniment-room  5 or  if  not,  a search  among 
the  duchy  records  would  most  likely  be  rewarded 
with  success.  Some  years  ago  the  Chetham 
Society  published  two  valuable  volumes  (the  Lan- 
cashire Chantries)  copied  from  the  duchy  records, 
which  are  now,  or  were  promised  to  be,  as  access- 
ible as  the  other  national  records.  A.  E.  L. 


WHAT  EDITI02T  OF  THE  BISHOPS’  VERSIOX 

WAS  USED  BY  THE  TRANSLATOPvS  OF  THE 

AUTHORISED  VERSION  OF  1611  ? 

It  is  stated  by  many  authors,  even  very  re- 
cently, that  they  used  the  edition  of  1568.  Such 
a statement  once  made  is  quoted  by  various 
writers  without  examination.  The  instruction 
as  given  by  Pettigrew^  is— The  ordinary  Bible 
read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  The  Bishop d 
Bible,  to  be  followed,”  &c._  No  edition  is  here 
named.  As  the  first  edition  of  the  Bishops 
V’^ersion  was  printed  in  1568,  this  date  has  become 
almost  as  a part  of  the  designation  of  the  version, 
and  added,  as  it  seems  by  common  consent,  to  the 
term  Bishops’  Bible  ” ; and  therefore,  without 
examination,  it  is  said  that  the  translators  used 
the  edition  of  1568.  One  author  says,^  ^Hhe 
Authorised  Version  was  based  on  the  Bishops 
Bible,  1568.”  . ^ . 

I have  compared  some  chapters  in  the  edition 
of  1568,  1572,  and  1602.  As  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers,  you  have  the  result  of  two  chapters, 
2 Kings,  chap,  vii.,  twenty  verses.  This  chapter 
of  the'^1602  differs  in  twenty  places  from  the  1568. 
The  Authorised  Version  follows  the  1602  in  ten 
of  these  variations ; it  follows  neither  in  nine  of 
them,  and  adopts  one  only  of  those  in  the  1568. 
The  edition  of  1572  reads  with  the  1568  in  all 
these  places.  The  1572  differs  much  in  some  parts 
from  the  1568,  though  in  this  chapter  they  agree  in 
these  readings.  Take  a chapter  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, John,  chap,  i.,  fifty-one  verses:  here  the 
1572  and  1602  differ  from  the  1568  in  thirty  places, 
while  the  1602  differs  from  1568  and  1572^  in  one 
place  only.  Thus,  in  this  chapter,  the  1572  and 
1602  agree  in  thirty  differences  from  the  1568. 
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The  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  1611 
follows  the  1572  and  1602  in  fifteen  places;  it 
follows  the  1568  in  six  places ; it  follows  neither 
edition  in  nine  places ; and  it  follows  the  1602  in 
one  place  onlv ; total,  thirty-one  variations. 

So  that  twenty-six  readings  in  our  present 
Bible,  in  only  two  chapters,  are  due  to  the  edition 
of  1602,  and  not  to  the  translators  of  1611  having 
altered  the  text  of  1568. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ordinary  Bible 
read  in  the  Church in  1603  was  that  of  1602, 
or  other  late  editions,  and  that  but  few  of  the 
first  edition  then  remained  in  use. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  well  known  that  the  text  had 
been  revised  more  than  once  since  1568,  and  the 
translators  would,  as  a matter  of  course  we  may 
suppose,  use  the  last  improved  text  printed  by 
the  king’s  printer  in  large  folio.  Br.  Cotton  gives 
eight  editions  which  were  in  large  folio  after 
1568,  including  that  of  1602,  which  were  in  all 
probability  used  in  churches.  Other  chapters  are 
compared,  which  afford  similar  evidence ; and  does 
it  not  show  that  the  edition  of  1602  was  the 
edition  of  the  ‘‘Bishops’  Bible  ” used  by  the 
translators  of  our  present  Bible,  and  not  that  of 
1568  ? Feancis  Fet. 

Gotham,  Bristol. 

Aeise  ! Aeise  ! Beitannia’s  Sons,  Aeise  ! ” 
"Who  wrote  the  words  and  composed  the  music  to 
this  old  sea  song?  The  tune  is  spirited,  and 
merits  better  words.  The  song  is  a favourite  with 
our  sailors,  and  is  often  sung  to  a cracked  fiddle 
in  the  parlours  of  Wapping  “ publics.”  The  poor 
old  blind  fiddler,  who  for  so  many  years  used  to 
scrape  his  tin  violin  at  the  doors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  had  no  other  song.  ]S1. 

Austin  Family.— Among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
or  at  the  same  date,  some  members  of  this  family 
emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and  their  descend- 
ants now  occupy  an  influential  position  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  They  possess  an 
old  seal,  bearing  the  following  arms : Argent,  on 
a fesse  between  two  chevronels  sable,  three  cal- 
vary crosses  or.  The  arms  also  bear  a label  of 
three  points,  indicating  that  its  original  owner 
was  the  eldest  son,  and  that  his  father  was  still 
living  when  the  seal  was  cut. 

In  the  little  church  of  Kencott,  Oxon,  and 
against  its  eastern  wall,  there  is  a monument- to 
Mary,  widow  of  William  Oldsworth,  of  Fairford, 
CO.  of  Gloster,  and  daughter  of  William  Austin  of 
Surrey.  Her  arms,  identical  with  those  of  Austin 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  are  impaled  with  those 
of  her  husband,  Oldsworth.  I should  say  that  in 
her  case  there  is  no  label. 

I am  very  anxious  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  Boston  family  and  their  English 
ancestors,  and  I cannot  help  hoping  that  I have 
here  got  a clue. 


This  Mary  Austin  died  in  1685,  aged  seventy. 
She  must,  therefore,  have  been  born  in  1615,  and 
must  have  been  a contemporary  with  that  gener- 
ation of  her  family  which  migrated  to  America. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  here  ? WTl- 
liam  Austin  is  described  as  “of  Surrey.”  Perhaps 
the  county  history  might  throw  some  light.  When 
were  these  arms  granted  ? W.  M.  H.  C. 

P.S.  Mary’s  son,  James  Oldsworth,  rector  of 
Kencott,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Mountsteven,  rector  of  Coates,  Gloster,  by  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Ferebee,  rector 
of  Poole,  Wilts. 

Aems  oe  Chaelemagne. — Where  can  I find 
the  arms,  traditional  or  otherwise,  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  descendants,  including  Charles  the  Bald ; 
Hugh  Capet;  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  of  Anjou; 
the  counts  of  Acquitaine ; counts  of  Navarre, 
Sentis  and  Vermandois  ? W.  M.  H.  C. 

The  Deae  Old  Woman. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  who  is  the  author  of  the  four  follow- 
ing humorous  lines,  well  known  in  Scotland?  — 

“ ‘ Auld  wifie,  aulcl  wide,  will  ye  go  a-shearing  ? ’ 

‘ Speak  a little  louder,  sir,  I’m  unco’  dull  o’  hearing.’ 

‘ Auld  Avitie,  auld  wide,  Avill  ye  let  me  kiss  ye  ? ’ 

‘ I hear  a little  better,  sir : may  a’  the  warld  bless  A^e.’  ” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

[We  do  not  know  the  author  of  these  lines.  But  we 
remember  many  years  ago — alas ! how  many ! — hearing 
the  late  Mr.  Douce  repeat,  in  his  grand  sonorous  voice, 
another  version  — 

“ * Old  Avoman,  old  Avoman,  will  you  go  a-shearing  ? ’ 

‘You  must  speak  a little  louder,  sir,  I’m  rather  thick 
o’  hearing.’ 

‘ Old  A\mman,  old  woman,  will  you  let  me  kiss  you 
daintily  ? ’ 

‘ Thank  you,  kind  sir,  I hear  you  quite  distinctly.’  ”] 

He  Cotject  : Kinsale. — In  one  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I think  that  it  was  proved 
by  reference  to  inquisitions  post-mortem^  temp. 
Edw.  II.  or  III.  that  one  of  the  Lords  Kinsale, 
who  appears  in  all  the  peerages  as  having  been 
succeeded  hy  a son  as  next  baron,  in  truth  left  a 
sole  heiress,  whose  name,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, was  Alice.  The  names  and  dates  would 
be  an  assistance  to  me  in  connection  with  another 
subject.  S, 

Deebt  Poecelain. — Where  can  I get  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  pottery  manufactured  at  Church 
Gresley,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  which  manu- 
facture Sir  Nigel  Gresley  is  said  to  have  lost 
80,0007  ? Though  mentioned  in  Miss  Meteyard’s 
Life  of  Wedgwood,  very  little  seems  to  be  known 
about  it.  H.  W.  D. 

Gentlemen. — Will  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ gentlemen,” 
as  used  in  the  description  of  the  complement  of 
regiments  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry  during 
the  civil  war  ? T.  W.  Webb, 
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Bishop  Gibson.— Wanted,  information  respect- 
ing the  mother  and  wife  of  the  Bev.  Edmund 
Gibson,  who  died  1748,  Bishop  of  London.  The 
wife’s  name  was  Jones,  and  she  was  a co-heiress. 
The  mother’s  name  I do  not  know.  She  is  buried 
at  Bampton,  co.  Cumberland.  T.  C. 

Geeek  Translation.— We  read  at  p._  51  of 
Howson’s  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Curiosities  of 
Craven  (Whitaker,  1850)  that  a translation  into 
Greek  elegiacs,  by  one  Andrev/  Denny,  of  the 
following  couplet  is  still  preserved.  Will  any 
correspondent  communicate  it  ? — 

“ Three  crooked  cripples  crept  through  Clitheroe  Castle. 

Creep,  crooked  cripples,  creep.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Lady  Geimston’s  Grave  in  Tewin  Chdech- 
TAED. — In  the  churchyard  of  Tewin,  Herts,  is  a 
remarkable  ash- tree  growing  out  of  the  tomb  of 
Lady  Anne  Grimston,  nee  Tufton,  daughter  of 
Lord  Thanet,  who  died  in  1713.  The  tradition  is, 
that  being  doubtful  of  a future  state,  she  expressed 
during  her  life  a wish  or  prayer  that  if  there  were  a 
future  state  a tree  might  grow  out  of  her  heart. 

What  foundation  is  there  for  this  tradition  ? 

A . r . S. 


[Oddly  enough  the  following  paragraph,  extracted 
from  the  Spiritual  Times  (Dec.  23,  1865),  hearing  on  the 
same  subject,  reached  us  simultaneously  with  the  above. 
To  use  the  words  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Axon  : ‘‘  Can 
any  one  elucidate  this  marvellous  legend  ? ” No  refer- 
encG  to  it  is  made  in  Clutterbuck  s Hist,  and  jAntiq,  oj 
the  County  of  Hertford:  — 

“ AN  atheist’s  prophecy  fulfileed. 

“ The  churchyard  of  Tewin,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  a spot 
of  some  interest  to  the  curious,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  resting  place  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Lady  Anne 
Grimstone.  The  ' old  wife’s  tale  ’ of  the  neighbourhood 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  said  Lady  Anne  Grimstone  was 
an  Atheist,  without  a shadow  of  belief  in  the  Deity ; and 
that,  so  firm  was  her  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  God, 
that  at  her  death-bed  her  last  words  were  to  the  effect 
that  if  God  existed,  seven  elm  trees  would  grow  out  of  her 
tombstone.  Whether  such  words  were  used,  and  in  such 
a manner,  it  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  determine ; but 
whether  the  tale  be  correct  or  not,  seven  elm  trees  have 
sprung  up  through  the  solid  tomb,  and  have  ^broken 
away  the  solid  masonry  in  all  directions,  making  the 
rsading  of  tho  inscription  a difficult  and  almost  impossible 
feat.  The  iron  railings’  that  surrounded  the  monument 
are  in  many  places  firml}^  imbedded  in  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  The  numerous  names  carved  in  all  available  parts 
of  the  trunks  attest  the  number  of  visitors  curiosity  has 
drawn  to  the  spot.  The  trees  are  each  distinct  and 
separate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of  the 
locality,  appear  to  thrive  well.  Many  suppositions  to 
account  for  their  growth  have  been  started,  but  some  are 
of  so  improbable  a nature  that  the  country  people  still 
cling  to  their  favourite  story  of  Lady  Anne’s  Atheism.’  J 

The  Case  oe  Mart  Jobson. — Can  any  Nortb- 
of-England  correspondent  tell  me  wbetber  time 
bas  thrown  any  light  upon  the  heavenly  music, 
blood-droppings,  mock  suns,  and  strange  rappings 
which  excited  so  much  attention  in  the  North 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  concerning  which  Dr. 


Clanny  of  Sunderland  published  a circumstantial 
narrative  in  1841  ? Scott. 

3,  Gordon  Villas,  N.W. 

Longs  oe  Batnton. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  inform  me  where  I can  find  a 
genealogy  of  the  family  above  mentioned  ? Burke 
(Landed  Gentry,  ii.  894)  says,  of  the  four  sons  (of 
‘‘  Thomas  Long  of  Little  Cheverill  and  Melksham, 
who  was  baptised  1579,  died  1664),  the  youngest, 
William,  was  ancestor  of  the  Longs  of  Baynton, 
now  extinct.”  I wish  to  trace  the  relationship 
said  to  have  existed  between  this  family  and  that 
of  the  late  John  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Bath 
and  inventor  of  the  mail-coach  service.  W alter 
Long,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  offered  to  leave  his  property 
to  Mr.  Palmer  on  the  condition  of  his  taking  the 
name  and  arms  of  Long  of  Monkton.  This  Mr. 
Palmer  declined  doing,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Long 
left  his  fortune  (on  the  aforesaid  terms)  to  Daniel 
Jones  (Long),  whose  mother  was  Ellen,  youngest 
daughter  of  Bichard  Long  of  Bood  Ashton,  who 
died  in  1760.  H.  P. 

Lionel  Lane,  Vice-Admiral  oe  the  Fleet, 
1653.  — lam  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  date  of 
this  officer’s  death.  In  the  great  battle  against 
Tromp  off  the  North  Foreland  he  acted  as  Vice- 
Admiral  to  Admiral  Penn,  and  commanded  the 
Victory,  sixty  guns.  I learn  from  the  Bev.^  J.  B. 
Deane’s  most  interesting  life  of  General  Bi chard 
Deane  that  in  the  above  memorable  action  only 
one  captain  besides  General  Deane  was  killed, 
and  thk,  singularly  enough,  his^  name  has  been 
forgotten.  1 suppose  Vice-Admiral  Lane  may  be 
identified  with  Lionel  Lane  (of  Beccles,  co.  Suf- 
folk), who  was  born  in  1617,  and  married  Dorothy, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Edmund  Bohun,  the 
author.  He  belonged  to  a Suffolk  family  long 
seated  at  Bendlesham  Thuxton  and  Campsey  Ash. 

C.  J.  Bobinson. 

^^Mela  Britannicds.”— There  are  some  pam- 
phlets published  under  this  name  : one  curiosity 
is  a letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society  on  the  works 
in  progress  at  Windsor  Castle,  1827,  suggesting  the 
removal  of  all  the  building  except  the  lower  ward, 
and  erecting  in  its  stead  a palace  of  classical  archi- 
tecture. Who  was  the  writer?  C.  B.  T. 

[The  following  title  appears  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  at  the  British  Museum:  “Mela,  Britannicus, 
pseud,  [i.  e.  Charles  Kelsall.]  A Letter  to  the  Societyof 
the  Dilettanti  on  the  works  in  progress  at  Windsor.  By 
M.  B.  London,  1827.”] 

Sir  George  Moore.  — In  the  Hungerford 
pedigree  in  Gough’s  Sepulchj'al  JHonuments  is  a 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  Hungerford  with  Sir  George 
Moore,  Knt.  In  Hoare’s  Hungerfordiana,  p.  22, 
he  is  styled  ''  of  London,  Knt.”  Many  of  the 
Heraldic  Visitations,  &c.,  referred  to  in  Sims’s 
Index  have  been  consulted  without  success.  ^ Any 
reader  who  can  furnish  a clue  to  the  particular 
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family  and  arms  of  the  ahove-named  knight  will 
greatly  oblige  a puzzled  Seaecher. 

^^Pecca  eoetitePv.” — Was  it  Luther  who  said 
this  ] and  if  so^  where  ? X.  H. 

Peince  Peecklee  Meskae. — I should  be  glad 
of  any  information  about  this  prince.  He  wrote 
two  books,  Semilasso  in  Africa  and  Tour  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England.  Iyae". 

Nehemtah  Rogees. — What  is  known  of  Nehe- 
miah  Rogers,  vicar  of  Messing  and  prebendary  of 
Ely,  author  of  — 

“ A Mirrour  of  Mercy,  and  that  on  God’s  Part  and 
Man’s.  Set  out  in  two  Parables ; I.  The  Penitent  Citizen, 
or  Mary  Magdalen’s  Conversion,  &c. ; II.  The  Good 
Samaritan,  &c.  London;  Printed  by  G.  M.  for  Edward 
Brewster  . . . 1640.” 

S.  A. 

Sawney  Beane,  the  Man-eatee. — The  sub- 
ject alluded  to  in  P*"  S.  vi.  437,  659,  induces  me 
to  ask  whether  the  chap-book  history  of  the  above 
Scottish  personage  has  any  foundation  in  fact  ? 

Stephen  Jaceson. 

Simonides  and  the  “ Codex  Sinaitices.” — In 
a paper  by  Dean  Alford  on  The  Gospels  and 
Modern  Criticism  ” in  the  Contemporary  Eevieio, 
V.  360,  there  is  the  following  reference  to  the 
celebrated  Codex  Sinaiticus  : — 

“ A correspondent  of  The  Guardian  of  June  12  of  this 
year  [1867]  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  satis- 
factory, having  had  his  faith  in  that  genuineness  some- 
what shaken  by  the  narrative  prefixed  to  this  tract  of 
Dr.  Tischendorfs  [i.  e.  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien 
verfasst  ? Leipsic,  1865,  which  has  been  translated  for 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  by  B.  H.  Cowper].  We  are 
persuaded  that  he  may  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  this  point. 
The  text  of  this  MS.  bears  to  us  the  strongest  possible 
marks  of  originality  and  genuineness.  If  any  man  w'ere 
•capable,  from  his  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS.,  of  forging 
auch  a text,  it  would  take  him  almost  the  duration  of  a 
life  to  accomplish  the  forgery.  Besides  which,  we  are 
unable  to  see  in  the  very  straightforward  narrative  of 
Dr.  Tischendorf  any  grounds  of  suspicion.  Our  friend 
is  given  to  blow  his  trumpet  before  him  somewhat  loud, 
and  this  narrative  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  examples 
of  his  habit.  We  confess,  too,  to  a certain  anxiety — undis- 
pelied  by  anything  he  says  at  the  end — as  to  whether 
the  good  monks  of  St.  Catherine  have  got  back,  or  are 
likely  to  get  back,  their  precious  document,  which  was 
borrowed  to  be  taken  to  St.  Petersburg. — See  p.  17  of 
the  German,  p.  34  of  the  translation.” 

A discussion  of  this  question  might  perhaps 
lead  into  forbidden  fields.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  connected  with  Tischendorf’s  discovery 
on  which  I should  be  glad  of  further  information. 
It  is  said  that  Simonides,  whose  audacity  as  a 
literary  forger,  has  been  many  times  mentioned 
in  these  columns,  asserted  that  he  himself  had 
manufactured  the  MS.  and  placed  it  in  the 
monastery  where  it  was  found  by  its  learned  and 
vain  discoverer.  An  assertion  of  this  nature,  even 


from  such  a mauvais  sujet  as  Simonides,  should  be 
refuted,  but  after  a long  search  I have  only  been 
able  to  find  an  allusion  to  the  matter  in  The 
AthencBum  review  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Will 
some  correspondent  be  kind  enough  to  say  where 
Simonides’  assertion  is  to  be  found  at  length,  and 
w^hat  replies  have  been  made  to  it  ? 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

William  Smith,  1539-1555. — A certain  Dr. 
Smith  preached  at  the  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  on  one 
or  two  other  occasions  of  a similar  character; 
and,  from  the  testimony  of  another  martyr,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a pervert.  I am  anxious 
to  discover  whether  this  man  was  or  was  not 
identical  with  a priest  of  the  name  of  W^illiam 
Smith,  who  was  parish  priest  of  Calais,  and  was 
banished  from  that  city,  after  recantation,  in  1539. 
I have  no  interest  in  the  preacher  of  the  sermon 
if  he  be  not  the  same  as  the  Calais  priest ; but  I 
should  very  much  like  to  ascertain  what  became 
of  the  latter.  Can  any  one  kindly  help  m.e  ? 

Heementeede. 

SwoED  OE  SiE  Edwaed  Fest. — Can  any  one 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  a silver-mounted 
sword  which  was  presented  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir 
Edward  Fust  of  Hill  Court,  co.  Gloucester,  Bart., 
in  1662,  and  sold  at  the  Hill  Court  sale  in  1845  ? 

Foeest-bill. 

Jacqees  Stella  (Crabb  Robinson’s  Eiary,  i. 
447o) — In  the  text  of  this  page  Crabb  Robinson 
mentions  a picture  painted  in  Rome  b}^  Granet  in 
the  year  1810  (nowin  the  Leuchtenburg  Collection, 
No.  245),  representing  Stella  drawing  a picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  his  prison  wall.”  A 
note  to  the  same  page  informs  the  reader  that 
Stella  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  was  arrested,  but 
soon  after  found  innocent  and  liberated.  Also, 
that  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury this  sketch  of  the  Madonna  (on  the  prison 
wail)  was  shown  to  travellers  in  Rome.”  The 
note,  however,  gives  no  further  information.  Who 
was  this  Stella  ? When  did  he  live,  and  of 
what  crime  or  misdemeanour  was  he,  as  it  ap- 
pears, unjustly  accused  ? 

Noell  Radeclifee. 

[Jacques  Stella  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1596,  being  the 
son  of  Francois  Stella,  a painter,  v/ho  died  when  bis  son 
was  only  nine  years  old.  Having  gone  into  Italy  at  the 
age  of  "twenty,  the  Grand-Duke  Cosmo  II.  engaged 
Jacques  to  carry  out  the  decorations  designed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  his  soh  Ferdinand  II.  At 
the  expiration  of  seven  years  Stella  went  to  Rome,  and 
contracted  a friendship  with  Poussin,  of  whom  he  became 
an  imitator.  Having  by  some  treachery  or  misunder- 
standing been  cast  into  prison  at  Rome,  Stella  amused 
himself  by  tracing  on  the  wall,  in  charcoal,  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Cardinal 
Barberini,  bearing  of  the  excellence  of  the  drawing, 
went  to  see  it,  and  from  that  time  a lighted  lamp  was 
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suspended  over  it.  Eeturning  in  1634  by  Venice  and 
Milan  to  France,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain, 
the  direction  of  the  Academy  at  Milan  was  offered  to  him, 
but  declined.  His  journey, “ however,  to  Spain  was  frus- 
trated by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  secured  him  the  title 
of  painter  to  the  King,  with  apartments  in  the  Louvre 
and  a pension  of  1,000  francs  a-year.  In  1644  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  rank  of  principal  painter  to  the 
king  were  conferred  on  Stella,  and  in  1657  he  died  at  Paris, 
some  of  the  churches  of  which  possess  paintings  by 
him.] 

Trench’s  Hulsean  Lectures,  1846. — To  what 
words  does  the  Archbishop  allude  at  p.  43  of  these 
lectures  when  he  refers  to  the  great  poet  of  our 
modern  world”  as  making  ‘Hhe  glad  voices  of  the 
Eastern  hymn  of  potency  sufficient  to  wrest  the 
poison-cup  from  the  hand  of  one  who  had  already 
raised  it  to  his  lips?  ” P.  J.  E.  Gantillon. 


AMERICAN  » NATIONAL  SONG.” 

S.  vii.  11.) 

I have  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  a copy  of 
this  song,  which  I so  much  admired  on  its  first 
appearance  in  our  papers  in  1813  for  its  fine  poetry 
and  spirited  composition,  that  I have  preserved  it 
ever  since.  E«  C.  H. 

“ Columbia. 

Columbia’s  shores  are  wild  and  wide, 

Columbia’s  hills  are  high ; _ 

And  rudely  planted  side  by  side, 

Her  forests  meet  the  eye. 

But  narrow  must  those  shores  be  made, 

And  low  Columbia’s  hills, 

And  low  her  ancient  forests  laid. 

Ere  Freedom  lea\'es  her  fields  : 

For  ’tis  the  land  where,  rude  and  wild. 

She  played  her  gambols  when  a child. 

And  deep  and  wide  her  streams  that  flow 
Impetuous  to  the  tide  ; 

And  thick  and  green  the  laurels  grow 
On  every  river’s  side. 

But  should  a transatlantic  host 
Pollute  her  waters  fair, 

Well  meet  them  on  the  rocky  coast, 

And  gather  laurels  there : 

For  oh  ! Columbia’s  sons  are  brave, 

And  free  as  ocean’s  wildest  wave. 

*•  The  gales  that  wave  her  mountain  pine 
Are  fragrant  and  serene ; 

And  never  clearer  sun  did  shine. 

Than  lights  her  valleys  green. 

But  putrid  must  those  breezes  blow, 

That  sun  must  set  in  gore, 

Ere  footsteps  of  a foreign  foe 
Imprint  Columbia’s  shore : 

For  oh  ! her  sons  are  brave  and  free  ; 

Their  breasts  beat  high  with  liberty. 

For  arming  boldest  cuirassier. 

We’ve  mines  of  sterling  worth. 

For  sword  and  buckler,  spur  and  spear, 
Embowelled  in  the  earth. 


For  ere  Columbia’s  sons  resign 
The  boon  their  fathers  won. 

The  polished  ore  from  every  mine 
Shall  glitter  in  the  sun : 

For  bright’s  the  blade  and  sharp  the  spear 
Which  Freedom’s  sons  to  battle  bear. 

“ Let  Britain  boast  of  deeds  she’s  done. 
Display  her  trophies  bright. 

And  count  her  laurels  bravely  won 
In  well-contested  fight ; 

Columbia  can  a ban  array. 

Will  wrest  the  laurel  wreath ; 

With  truer  eye  and  steadier  hand. 

Will  strike  the  blow  of  death. 

For  whether  on  the  land  or  sea, 

Columbia’s  fight  is  victory  ! 

“ Let  France  in  blood  through  Europe  wade. 
And  in  her  frantic  mood, 

In  civil  discord  draw  the  blade. 

And  spill  her  children’s  blood. 

Too  dear  the  skill  in  arms  is  bought. 
Where  kindred  life-blood  flows, 
Columbia’s  sons  are  only  taught 
To  triumph  o’er  their  foes; 

And  then  to  comfort,  soothe  and  save. 

The  feelings  of  the  conquered  brave. 

“ Then  let  Columbia’s  eagle  soar. 

And  bear  her  banner  high; 

The  thunder  from  her  dexter  pour, 

And  lightning  from  her  eye. 

And  when  she  sees  from  realms  above, 

The  storm  of  war  is  spent; 

Descending,  like  the  welcome  dove. 

The  olive  branch  present ; 

And  then  will  Beauty’s  hand  divine 
The  never-fading  wreath  entwine ! ” 


OEDEE  IMPEEIAL  ASIATIQUE  DE  MOEALE 
UNIVEESELLE. 

(Th  s.  Y.  360,  472,  512;  vi.  165.) 

Dr.  Egbert  Bigsbt,  in  liis  reply  to  queries  I>y 
Lfix  relating  to  the  above  order,  referred  him  to 
M.  Gourdon  de  Genouillac’s  Dictionnaire  Tiktorique 
des  Ordres  de  Chevalerie  (Paris,  1860)  for  an  ac- 
count of  its  creation ; and  Mr.  Woodward  sub- 
sequently conferred  an  obligation  on  many  of 
your  readers  by  giving  (vi.  165)  an  extract  from 
that  work  to  the  eftect  that  the  Ordre  Imperial 
Asiatique  de  Morale  Universelle  owed  its  origin, 
A.D.  1835,  to  the  Sultana  Alina  d’Eldir  during  her 
residence  in  France. 

Mr.  Woodward  pertinently  asked  certain  ques- 
tions based  on  the  imperfect  information  atforded 
by  M.  Gourdon  de  Genouillac,  but  they  have  evi- 
dently escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bigsbt,  who,  as 
a constant  reader  and  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.” 
(vide  V.  512  and  515),  and  as  the  Grand  Maitre 
Conservateur  ” of  the  order  (v.  472),  would  in- 
dubitably, had  he  observed  Mr.  Woodward’s 
queries,  have  readily  afforded  exhaustive  replies. 
And  that  a full  explanation  of  certain  difficulties 
is  absolutely  needed,  I venture  most  strongly  to 
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aver,  since,  owing  to  the  reticence  of  the  Knights 
of  the  ^‘Imperial  Order”  which  she  founded, 
many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  late  regarding 
an  illustrious  lady  whose  conduct  has  been  criti- 
cised, whose  antecedents  have  been  animadverted 
upon,  and  whose  exalted  rank  has  been  pronounced 
by  more  than  one  of  the  would-be  cognoscenti  to 
be  as  mythical  as  the  honours  which  she  is  said 
to  have  conferred.  All  this  is  most  lamentable, 
but  is  it  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  cul- 
pable silence  of  those  bound  by  every  law  of  chi- 
valry to  defend  her  ? Now  that  public  attention 
has  been  aroused,  contemptuous  silence  will  not 
satisfy  it.  The  fate  of  the  Imperial  Order,”  the 
honours  of  its  distinguished  members,  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  rank,  power,  and 
dignity  of  its  founder,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with 
them ; and  although  Dr.  Bigsbt,  in  his  restricted 
reply  to  Lex,  undoubtedly  did  say  that  for  any 
further  communication  Lex  might  look  to  others, 
as  he  certainly  should  not  condescend  to  enlighten 
his  darkness,”  yet  since  the  Grand  Maitre  Con- 
servateur  ” of  an  order  must  with  justice  be  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  and  champion 
of  the  confraternity,  and  since  the  world’s  ver- 
dict cannot  fail  to  be  gravely  influenced  by  any 
further  reticence  on  his  part,  I do  trust  that  Dr. 
Digsby  will  reconsider  his  somewhat  too  hasty 
decision,  and  will  deign  to  be  more  complaisant 
to  Mr.  Woodward,  or  even  to  this  less  than  the 
least,  who,  from  having  travelled  much  in  the  far 
East,  as  well  as  from  other  reasons,  takes  a deep 
interest  in  I’Ordre  Impmial  Asiatique  de  Morale 
Universelle.  In  j ustice,  therefore,  to  the  deceased 
Sultana,  and  with  appropriate  respect  for  the 
Sovereign  Order  which  she  created,  I repeat  one 
of  Mr.  Woodward’s  unanswered  queries,  and  add 
certain  others  of  mine  own. 

I ask,  firstly,  in  what  part  of  Asia  is  situated 
the  Sultanate  of  Eldir?  Both  of  my  old-fashioned 
gazetteers  fail  to  help  me,  and  I am  not  satisfied 
with  the  somewhat  vague  information  given  to 
me  recently  by  a distinguished  Fellow  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  to  whom,  seizing  him  by  the 
button  at  our  club,  I propounded  the  inquiry. 

I should  have  thought,  when  I accosted  him, 
that  he  was  about;  the  most  idle  man  in  town, 
but  he  became  suddenly  animated  on  hearing 
my  question,  and  stating  somewhat  confusedly 
that  Eldir,  as  everyone  knew,  formed  part  of  the 
pcient  dominions  of  Prester  John,  he  pleaded  an 
important  engagement  in  the  City,  and  hurriedly 
took  his  departure.  But  I require  something 
more  definite  than  this— the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, for  instance.  Secondly,  I wish  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  certain  passages  in  the  history  of 
la  Sultane  Mogole  Alina  d’Eldir.”  Was  she 
born  in  the  purple.^  and  if  so,  from  what  royal  race 
did  she  derive  her  august  origin?  Was  she  in  her 
own  right  sovereign  of  an  Asiatic  realm  P or,  as  one 


of  the  four  wives  dear  to  IMahomedan  orthodoxy, 
did  she  reign  supreme  over  only  five-and-twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  heart  of  the  Sultan  of  Eldir  ? 

In  the  former  event,  was  it  the  disaffection  and 
rebellion  of  her  Moghul  subjects  which  drove  her 
into  unmerited  exile  and  to  a lifelong  banishment 
in  a foreign  land  P or,  in  the  latter  case,  did  she 
incur  the  displeasure  of  her  exalted  but  capricious 
master,  and  escape  the  fatal  sack,  the  deadly 
bowstring,  or  even  the  minor  evil  of  the  abscission 
of  her  nose  and  ears,  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
eunuchs  who  guarded  the  hated  harem  ? But  a 
third  and  more  commonplace  cause  occurs  to  me 
for  the  expatriation  of  the  Sultana : death  may 
have  dared  to  strike  low  the  king  of  kings,  the 
monarch  of  Eldir,  and  Alina  may  have  collapsed 
into  a dowager ! Under  such  circumstances  her 
flight  would  not  have  been  interfered  with,  for 
the  sultan  who  filled  the  musnud  of  her  deceased 
lord  would  have  cared  too  much  for  the  comfort 
of  his  own  wives,  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned, to  have  given  himself  much  concern 
about  the  ancient  encumbrances  of  the  zenanah 
who  mourned  the  loss  of  his  predecessor  5 and 
Alina,  left  to  her  own  devices,  would  have  made 
her  way  to  France,  and  have  found  in  its  gay 
capital  consolation  in  her  widowhood. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  I seek  to  know  how,  under 
either  of  the  above  suppositions,  the  Moghul  ex- 
Sultana  Alina,  during  her  imposed  or  voluntary 
exile,  could  legitimately  have  created  in  France  a 
Christian  Order  of  Chivalr}",  or,  in  short,  have 
exercised  any  “imperial  ” powers  whatsoever. 

Dr.  Bigsby  will  not  consider  any  apology  to 
be  due  from  me  for  thus  specially  and  urgently 
calling  upon  him  by  name  to  answer  the  above 
queries,  for  in  a work  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished he  has  himself  announced  the  high  position 
which  he  holds  in  the  Order  under  notice ; and 
there  can  therefore  be  no  discourtesy  or  impro- 
priety in  my  publicly  addressing  a public  office- 
bearer on  a question  in  which  the  public  is 
evidently  interested.  Nay,  rather  am  I con- 
strained to  believe  that  Dr.  Bigsby  will  esteem 
it  both  a duty  and  a pleasure  to  guard  the  honour 
of  the  order  of  which  he  is  the  “ Conserva- 
teur,”  and  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  its  illustrious 
founder. 

But,  apart  from  these  supreme  considerations, 
it  is  certain  that  one  who  has  so  recently  subscribed 
himself  in  your  pages  (v.  515)  “ Knight  of  St. 
James  of  the  Sword,  and  of  other  Orders,”  will 
be  only  too  eager  manfully  to  do  his  devoir  as  a 
gallant  chevalier,  and  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
ink  in  the  service  of  Alina  d’Eldir. 

Musaefir. 
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WKONG  DATES  IN  CERTAIN  BIOGRAPHIES. 

S.  yi.  410 ; yii.  46.) 

A simple  explanation  will  account  for  what 
would  otherwise  seem  unjustifiable  carelessness 
on  my  part  in  connection  with  my  remarks  about 
the  date  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  s birth,  and 
Messrs.  Blackie’s  late  edition  of  his  work.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
that  edition,  Messrs.  Blackie  present  narratives  of 
the  Shepherd’s  life — a memoir,  and  an  autobio- 
graphy. The  work  was  issued  in  monthl}''  parts  ; 

I laid  my  hands  on  that  part  which  contained  the 
autobiography,  and  in  which,  without  note  or 
comment,  these  words  occur : — 

“ I am  the  second  of  four  sons  by  the  same  father  and 
mother — namely,  Robert  Hogg  and  Myygarct  Laidlaw, 
and  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  17 1 2.” 

As  this  was  likely,  in  the  late  as  in  the  for- 
mer edition  of  Messrs.  Blackie’s  issue  of  the 
poet’s  writings,  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as  part 
of  the  memoir,  did  I err  far  in  concluding  that 
this  was  the  only  statement  intended  to  be  put 
forth  by  the  biographer  ? Where  there  are 
two  memoirs,  one  at  each  end  of  a hook,  most 
readers  would,  like  myself,  accept  the  facts  given 
in  the  Jij'st  he  fell  upon,  and  would  not  ^ think 
of  waiting  for  any  further  relation  in  an  additional 
biography  which  might  or  might  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Since  I am  writing  about  the  Shepherd,  I may 
remark  that  Messrs.  Blackie  have  retained  in 
their  late  edition  of  his  poems  three  songs  which 
I showed  in  the  first  edition  of  my  Scottish  Min- 
strel (1856)  were  composed  by  others. ' .^These 
are — “ Is  your  war-pipe  asleep,  and  for  ever, 
McCrimman  ? ” ^‘0  saw  ye  this  sweet  bonnie 
lassie  o’  mine  ? ” and  Bise,  rise.  Lowland  and 
Highlandman.” 

These  songs  were  severally  composed  by  George 
Allan,  James  Home,  and  John  Imlah.  To  the 
Ettrick  bard  the  three  song-writers  seem  to  have 
sent  compositions  for  approval,  and  their  songs 
being  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death,  were 
included  among  his  posthumous  writings.  The 
mistake  was  venial,  no  doubt,  but  when  corrected 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  repeated.  Otherwise 
Messrs.  Blackie’s  edition  of  the  Shepherd’s  works 
is  prepared  creditably. 

Chakles  Bogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


PORTRAIT  AND  SKULLS  OF  CAROLAN. 

(4*1^  S.  vi.  324,  392,  507,  548.) 

I am  quite  unable  to  discover  the  “ proofs  ” or 
undeceptions  ” which  Mr.  Pinkerton  professes 
to  give  in  his  latest  communication  nominally  on 
the  above  subject,  with  the  exception  of  proofs” 
to  be  unwisely  and  unwittingly  rude  to  Irishmen 


and  unjust  to  Ireland,  which  is  not  at  all  un- 
common among  the  natives  or  the  pretended 
natives  of  that  great  and  just  and  now  universally 
respected  country,  from  which  his  favours  are  at 
present  dated,  and  undeceptious  ” which  all 
must  experience  who  may  have  expected  that  a 
writer  in  N.  & Q.”  would  not  only  stick  to_  his 
subject  and  eschew  personalities,  but  be  a little 
consistent  with  himself,  even  suppose  in  expressing 
rash  or  erroneous  judgment. 

However,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  appears  to  put  m 
an  argunientuin  ad  misericordiani  in  stating  he  is 
“ away  from  the  bulk  of  his  books  at  present,  and 
cannot  speak  so  positively  as  he  could  wish,”  and 
that  on  the  very  subject  at  issue,  I suppose  I 
must  not  be  too  hard  on  him,  though  the  question^ 
naturally  suggests  itself,  why  then  has  he  written 
at  all  ? 

To  assert  as  he  does  that  the  skulls  of  irish- 
men never  produced  a saleable  article  ” until  the 
bones  of  the  dead  began  to  be  exported  to  bonnie 
Scotland,  and  to  the  other  great  and  universally 
respected  ” countrv,  may  be  very  tasteful  or  very 
witty,  or  at  least  facetious ; but  it  certainly  is  not 
true,  or  even  to  the  purpose.  For  instance,  the 
heads  of  Edmund  Burke  and  oT  his  friend  Gold- 
smith, of  Swift,  of  one  Henry  Grattan,  of  a person 
called  Tom  Moore,  of  Berkley,  of  Boyle,  and  of 
some  few  other  Irishmen,  have  undoubtedly 
produced  saleable  articles”  in  abundance,  though 
the  possessors  of  them  were  not  quite  so  com- 
mercially minded  as  to  sell  their  country  into  the 
bargain,  which  we  have  no  doubt  some  of  the 
nation  houtiquiere  would  not  scruple  doing  as  part 
of  their  trade. 

Again,  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  innocence— the  word 
io-norance  would  not  be  polite — of  Irish  history, 
which  has  led  him  to  make  the  discarded  and  dis- 
credited statement  that  there  were  few,  if  any, 
national  harps  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
I — a blunder  of  his  which  he  does  not  pre- 
sume to  repeat— leads  him  now  to  assert  that 
the  Irish  after  battle  never  buried  their  dead, 
an  assertion  which  will  cause  some  amusement 
no  doubt  among  the  well-informed  readm’s  of 
“ N.  & Q./'  and  make  them  exclaim  with  Shake- 
speare — 

“Man,  proud  man  .... 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he  most  assumes. 

This  assertion  of  his  is  a libel  on  Ireland  and 
the  Irish.  Dean  Story,  it  is  true  {A  Continv.ation 
of  the  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ireland,  y.  1^1  f 
gives  a sad  picture  of  the  field  of  Aughrim  after 
the  battle  in  July,  1691,  when— 

“ The  greatest  mischief  that  happened  by  the  Irish 
removing  was  to  have  the  Carcasses  of  their  Countrymen, 
for  want  of  Burial,  exposed  to  the  Birds  of  the  Air,  and 
the  Beasts  of  the  field.’’ 


He  in  the  same  page  relates  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  fidelity  of  tlie  Irish  dog  which  re- 
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mained  night  and  day  ” by  the  body  of  bis 
master — 

“ And  tho’  lie  fed  upon  other  Corps  with  the  rest  of 
the  Dogs,  yet  he  would  not  allow  them  or  any  thing  else 
to  touch  that  of  his  Master.” 

(One  of  Col.  Foulk’s  soldiers  shot  the  faithful 
animal.)  But  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Irish  to  bury  their  dead  after 
battle,  from  this  instance,  or  from  others  in  addi- 
tion. At  p.  229  of  the  same  history,  Dean  Story 
informs  us  that,  on  September  25,  1691,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  several  of  the  principal 
officers  and  others  of  the  Irish  army  came  from 
their  Horse  Camp  : — 

“ And  dining  with  the  general,  they  went  afterwards 
into  town  in  a boat  rowed  by  French  seamen  (there 
being  then  three  vessels  drawn  up  within  the  Key,  and 
one  of  them  sunk  a-cross  it,  to  prevent  our  coming  up 
the  river  in  the  Night  by  way  of  Surprise  ; as  the}^  rid 
by  the  End  of  the  Bridg  towards  the  Boat,  a party  of 
their  own  Men  were  burying  the  dead  killed  in  the  last 
action  ; they  stopped  and  enquired  for  several  people  whom 
they  there  found  dead ; and  the  Cessation  was  continued 
till  next  day  at  ten  a clock.” 

We  are  assured  on  the  same  authority  that 
Lieutenant  Story,  brother  of  the  writer,  who  was 
killed  in  the  war,  was  buried  with  military 
honors  ” by  the  Irish  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  when  the  churchyards  were  filled 
with  the  dead,  places  contiguous  to  them  were 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  interment  by  the 
Irish — a fact  very  recently  more  particularly  de- 
monstrated near  the  cemetery  of  St.  John’s,  in 
the  city  of  Limerick,  where,  some  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  street  which  had  been  opened 
up,  layers  of  human  bones  became  exposed  to 
view — the  bones  of  those  who  were  buried  after 
the  siege,  whilst  the  stone  tablet  on  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard  in  question  states  that  the  wall 
itself  was  rebuilt  after  the  slaughter  of  that  siege. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  in  the  memorable 
battle  which  took  place  near  Buttevant,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  the  days  of  Macallister,  the 
dead  were  removed  to  the  churchyard  of  that 
town,  where  some  of  their  bones  may  yet  be  seen 
through  a vault  wall,  in  the  interior  of  what  was 
once  the  chapel. 

Here  then  we  have  not  only  the  Irish  dead 
buried  after  battle,  but  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  Can  Me.  Pineeeton  say  the  same  of 
graves  of  English  soldiers  who  have  been  slain  in 
battle  ? 

I really  do  not  see  the  appropriateness  of  the 
new  issue  raised  in  Me.  Pinkeeton’s  letter  touch- 
ing ^^moss  grown  on  the  human  skull,”  except  it  is 
another  argumentum  ad  misericordiam  to  account 
for  the  imperfections  of  his  defence,  or  that  in 
writing  thus  he  supposes  he  has  done  the  correct 
thing  in  acting  on  the  principle  mentioned  at 
p.  561  of  the  same  issue  of  N.  & Q.,”  viz.  that 
“the  philosopher  should  end  with  medicine.” 


Neither  can  I see  why  the  Bev.  Dr.  Tisdale  could 
not  present  a portrait  of  Carolan  in  court  dress  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  because  there  was 
another  Dr.  Tisdale  in  the  time  of  Dean  Swift ! 
Still  less  can  I discover  any  establishment  of 
Me.  Piistkeeton’s  claim  to  be  esteemed  a judge 
of  the  merits  of  Carolan’s  rich  poetry  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  that  he  knows  the  bard’s  poems 
“ only  from  translations,”  which  he  naively  adds, 
“ I say  is  not  knowing  them  at  all.”  Well,  I say 
so  too ; and  I would  ask  him  to  consult  Hardi- 
man’s  Irish  Minstrelsy,  with  which  he  professes 
to  be  acquainted,  more  closely  and  patiently,  and 
inquire  why  does  he  attempt  not  only  to  criticise, 
but  to  decry  Carolan’s  songs  ? And  why  will  he 
be  so  unwise  as  to  rail  at  his  music,  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  admires  ? 

I have  now  before  me — 

“ A Favorite  Collection  of  the  much  admired  Old  Irish 
Tunes,  the  Original  and  Genuine  Compositions  of  Carolan 
the  celebrated  Irish  Bard,  set  for  the  Harpsichord,  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  and  German  Flute.” 

They  were  “published  by  Hime,  34,  College 
Green,  Dublin,”  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. These  airs  awake  an  echo  wherever  they 
are  heard  in  Ireland,  even  at  this  moment  ,*  and 
nothing  that  Me.  Pinkeeton  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary is  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  a high 
order  of  merit.  They  are  expressive,  national, 
full  of  feeling,  force,  soul,  and  energy. 

As  a lesser  lache  of  Me.  Pinkeeton’s,  I may 
mention  that  he  mistakes  the  circumstances  and 
facts  connected  with  the  anecdote  which  he  quotes 
about  Carolan  and  O’Flynn.  Supposing  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  principal  points  at  issue  to 
be  correct,  what  does  Me.  Pinkeeton’s  argument, 
if  I can  so  designate  it,  amount  to,  after  all  ? 
Just  this — 

1.  That  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  identify 
Watty  Cox’s  likeness  of  Carolan  with  that  pub- 
lished by  Hardiman. 

2.  That  a friend  of  Me.  Pineeeton’s  at  the 
British  Museum  states  that  one  portrait  sent  by 
Me.  Pikkeeton  is  not  like  Hardiman’s,  which 
conveys  the  likeness  of  a young  man,  while  that 
of  Watty  Cox  is  of  an  old  man ! 

3.  That  Me.  Pinkeeton  thinks  that  Carolan 
is,  in  Ireland,  a greatly  overrated  man.  He 
(Carolan),  however,  has  left  more  and  better 
music  than  any  English  composer ; and  I hope  to 
see  the  day  when  that  music  will  be  republished 
in  a style  worthy  of  it  and  of  the  composer’s 
genius. 

Me.  Pinkeeton  has  failed  to  prove  that  foreign 
artists  did  not  visit  Ireland  [in  the  eighteenth 
century.  I have  shown  that  they  did. 

Me.  Pinkeeton  has  “ some  words  to  say  to 
Me.  Lenihan  on  his  knowledge  of  Irish  history,” 
a subject  on  which  he  thinks  he  has  already 
demonstrated  Me.  Pinkeeton’s  innocence  quite 
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sufficiently  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  prolonging 
a controversy  which  he  has  wantonly  provoked, 
and  in  which  he  has  manifested  an  absurd  con- 
tempt for  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  As  to  his  random 
assertions,  unsupported  by  the  slightest  proof,  on 
the  subject  at  issue,  viz.  Carolan’s  skull,  and  the 
other  issues  he  has  raised  in  his  discursive  flights 
of  fancy,  on  Carolan’s  poetry,  music,  foreign  artists 
in  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  burial  of 
the  dead  by  the  Irish  after  battle,  moss  on  skulls, 
&c.  &c.,  they  do  not  make  it  clear  that  he  is  gifted 
with  the  true  scholar’s  modesty,  or  even  with  the 
cooler  judgment  of  the  Englishman. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carolan  was  well 
received  in  the  mansions  and  at  the  tables  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland.  He 
dedicated  the  chief  part  of  his  compositions  to  the 
O’Connors,  the  MacDermots,  the  Loftus  Joneses 

Bumper  Squire  Jones”),  the  Burkes,  Lords 
of  Mayor  (‘^Tierna  Mayo”),  the  Kellys,  the 
Cruises,  the  Louths,  the  Roscommons,  the  Staf- 
fords, the  Peytons,  and  others  also  of  the  leading 
families  of  Connaught.  He  travelled  south,  and 
was  equally  well  received  in  Clare,  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick.  Hardiman  supports 
our  conjecture  that  the  genuine  'portrait  of  the 
celebrated  Irish  bard  was  painted  by  Van  der 
Hagen,  who  was  employed  when  Carolan  was  in 
the  zenith  of  manhood  and  fame,  at  Lord  Ty- 
rone’s (countyWaterford),  Mr.  Christmas’s  (Whit- 
field, same  county),  by  the  city  of  Waterford 
Corporation,  &c.,  and  doubtless  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  At  Doonas  House,  the  truly  picturesque 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  of 
the  then  Bean  Mass}^,  Van  der  Hagen  met  Caro- 
lan, and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  at  Doonas  the 
genuine  portrait  of  the  bard  was  painted  by  the 
well-known  and  clever  Dutch  artist.  Strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Pinkerton  admits  this,  though  he  still 
persists  in  his  unaccountable  contentions. 

Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 


SIR  WILLIAM  ROGER,  KNT. 

(4^*^  S.  i.  458^  iv.  167,  222,  342,  545  j v.  97,  214, 
326  j vi.  482,  552.) 

As  an  accomplished  heraldic  scholar  I am  sure 
that,  on  reflection,  Mr.  J.  C.  Roger  will  pardon 
me  for  helping  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  ^Mhe  casts  ” which  he  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  H.  Laing  for  his  Supplemental 
Catalogue  of  Scottish  Seals.”  The  question  is 
twofold.  First,  How  did  his  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Roger,  obtain  these  casts?  Secondly, 
Are  the  casts  what  they  purport  to  be  ? With 
reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Roger  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  Sir 
William  Roger  (secundus)  neither  owned  nor  was 
connected  with  land  in  Galston  in  1533,  the  date 


of  cast  No.  851  in  Mr.  Laing’s  volume.  There 
never  was  such  a knight.  As  to  the  first  portion 
of  the  question,  Mr.  J.  C.  Roger  has  shown  that 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meik,  the  alleged  pur- 
chaser of  the  Coupar  Grange  estate,  need  not  be 
troubled  to  produce  their  title-deeds,  since  the 
casts  ” turn  out  not  to  be  family  heirlooms.  To 
his  father,  Mr.  J.  C.  Roger  writes,  they  were 
“ communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  Deuchar,  seal- 
engraver,  Edinburgh.”  Mr.  Deuchar  was  aa 
excellent  heraldic  scholar,  and  was  altogether 
incapable  of  perpetrating  an  heraldic  forgery.  But 
Mr.  Roger  has,  I fear,  been  misinformed  as  to 
Mr.  Deuchar  having  any  connection  with  “ the 
casts.”  In  1817  Mr.  Deuchar  published  a work 
entitled  ‘^British  Crests.”  In  that  work  no  Scottish 
family  of  Roger  or  Rogers  is  named  as  using  even 
a crest.  Of  four  English  families  whom  Mr.  Deu- 
char names,  none  have  heraldic  insignia  such  as 
those  in  the  casts.”  Some  time  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Crests,”  my  late  father,  the  Rev. 
James  Roger,  minister  of  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  re- 
quested Mr.  Deuchar  to  discover  his  coat  of  arms 
with  a view  to  its  being  engraved.  After  a search, 
Mr.  Deuchar  reported  that  the  Coupar  Grange 
family  had  no  crest  or  coat  of  arms.  He  offered 
to  devise  one.  “ Make  something,”  said  my 
father,  “which  will  suit  the  motto  Le  Roy  et 
VEgliseR  Mr.  Deuchar  did  so,  exhibiting  as  a 
crest  a dexter  hand  holding  a crosier.  This  sur- 
mounted a shield  with  charges  entirely  different 
from  those  of  “ the  casts.”  But  might  not  Mr. 
Deuchar,  in  the  course  of  further  research,  have 
got  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Coupar  Grange 
family  ? It  is  certain  that  he  did  not.  The  whole 
of  his  researches  connected  with  the  crests  of 
Scottish  families  are  embodied  in  “ Fairbairn’s 
Crests,”  a well-known  work  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1860  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Butters,  seal-engraver  to  the  Queen.  In  that 
work  my  father’s  crest,  designed  by  Mr.  Deuchar 
forty  years  before,  ‘ is  described  as  that  of  the 
Scottish  house  of  Roger.  Mr.  Deuchar  died 
before  1850.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  never 
had  any  communication  with  the  father  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Roger.  This  I assert  positively.  The  Mary- 
well  sculpture,  it  now  appears,  was  not  found  at 
the  non-existing  Marywell,  but  in  a ruined 
house  at  West  Town  of  Coupar  Grange,”  where 
a John  Playfair  lived  in  one  century,  and  where 
a George  Roger,  to  suit  the  letters  “ G.  R.”  on 
the  drawing,  might  have  lived  in  another.  In 
Mr.  H.  Laing’s  supplemental  volume  Mr.  J.  C. 
Roger’s  father  is  represented  as  having  described 
the  seal  of  Sir  William  Roger  (secundus)  thus : 
“ Sir  William  Roger,  Knt.,  from  an  instrument 
dated  1533  concerning  or  conveying  a piece  of 
ground  within  the  parish  of  Galston.”  In  ^‘^N.  & Q.'’ 
Mr.  j.  C.  Roger  states  that  the  narrative  of  the 
crests  was  not  in  his  father'"' s handwriting.  More 
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recently  he  finds  that  the  casts  ” were  ^^com- 
mimicated  by  Mr.  Deuchar.” 

Me.  J.  O.'Koger  charges  me  with  having,  in 
1867,  claimed  descent  from  Sir  William  Roger 
in  a book  which  I then  published.  Most  true  ; I 
believed  his  statement  contained  in  Mr.  H.  Laing’s 
work  published  the  year  previously.  I have  long- 
held  Mr.  Roger  to  be  an  expert  heraldic  scholar, 
his  heraldic  drawings  and  descriptions  being  ex- 
quisite. I would  have  respected  his  authority 
still,  had  not  investigations  lately  made  led  me  to 
perceive  that  in  the  present  instance  he  is  in  error. 
And  let  my  mishap  be  a warning  to  all  genealo- 
gists, for  i have  subjected  myself  to  be  twitted 
not  only  by  the  gentleman  whose  authority  I fol- 
lowed, but  by  another  (W.  B.),  to  whom  Mr.  J. 
C.  Roger  is  evidently  a stranger. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Mr.  WixEHAiy:  and  the  Reporters  (4^^^  S. 
vi,  417.) — 1 find  among  some  letters  in  my  pos- 
session of  distinguished  men,  literary  and  political, 
there  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Windham,  dated  Pall 
Mall,  Feb.  8,  1810,  addressed  to  a relative  of  my 
own  at  that  period,  connected  with  the  public 
press,  which  throws  light  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, and  a copy  of  which  I annex,  as  you  may 
deem  it  suitable  for  insertion  in  your  columns. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that,  after  this  letter  had 
been  written,  the  interdict  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Windham’s  speeches  were  duly  reported  - 

“ Pall  Mall,  Feb.  8th,  1810. 

Sir, 

“ Upon  recurring  again  to  your  letter,  I find  in  part 
of  it  some  equivocal  expressions  which  lead  me  to  sup- 
press the  answer  which  I was  otherwise  disposed  to  give 
to  it,  and  might  prevent  my  replying  to  it  at  all,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  apprehension  that  I might  he  supposed  either 
not  to  have  received  it,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the 
charge  of  treating  contemptuously  or  contumatiously  the 
talents  or  characters  of  men  whom  nothing  but  the  acci- 
dents of  worldly  situation  could  distinguish  in  any  degree 
from  myself. 

“ If  you  heard  the  speech  in  question,  you  must  know 
that  there  was  nothing  in  any  part  of  it  that  warranted 
such  a charge,  or  that  would  furnish  a just  ground  of 
complaint  to  any  men  of  any  description,  unless  it  should 
be  meant  to  maintain  that  no  publick  bod}^  or  descrip- 
tion of  men  can  be  censured,  without  the  censure  being 
.supposed  to  be  applied  directly  to  each  individual  of 
whom  the  body  was  composed,  or  who  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  it : a position  which  would  sound  but 
oddh^  as  coming  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  every  day 
arraigning,  in  the  coarsest  and  most  unreserved  terms, 
every  branch  of  the  legislature. 

“ With  respect  to  privileged  places,  I beg  to  assure 
you  that  I shall  never  apply  (though  I believe  I might) 
to  any  privilege  of  Parliament  to  protect  me  in  any- 
thing winch  I have  thought  it  right  to  say  there. 

“ I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient 
Humble  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Windham.” 

E.  Rawdoh  Power. 

Tenby,  S.  Wales. 


Legal  Commonplaces,  temp.  James  I.  (4^*^  S. 
vii.  5.) — I bad  no  expectation  that  my  extracts 
from  this  MS.  which  I submitted  to  your  notice 
would  have  been  at  once  adopted  for  publication, 
or  I should  have  taken  more  pains  in  their  selec- 
tion and  arrangement,  and  I am  sorry  that  your 
printer  did  not  receive  my  revision  of  the  proof- 
copy  before  it  went  to  press.  TV  ill  you  now  per- 
mit me  to  supply  a few  amendments  to  some 
errors  in  the  acute  et  graviter  dicta  ” ? — 

P.  6,  line  28  from  bottom,  for  patrem  ” read 
‘^perram”  (sic  in  orig.) ; col.  2,  line  1,  for  push- 
ing ” read  “ pusling  ” ; line  12,  for  “ nullo  ” read 
nollo  ” ; line  24  from  bottom,  for  ‘Meofm.  ” read 
psona  ” ; line  14  from  bottom,  the  sa,ying  of  St. 
Jerom  touching  speech  should  begin  ‘‘Tria  uece.s- 
saria  ” ; p.  7,  line  16,  I doubt  whether  the  jewel- 
ler’s name  should  not  read  ^^vanlore”  instead  of 
vaulose  ” ; line  30  from  bottom,  the  blank 
should  be  filled  up  ‘‘  'NoTthtwiherlcmcI  in  the  starr 
Chamber.” 

The  anecdote  about  Mrs.  Babington,  Mrs.  Ashe, 
&c.,  is  so  illegible,  that  I can  make  nothing  out 
of  it ; but  in  the  third  line,  ‘‘  shees  ” should  read 
thes  . . . Who  were  these  ladies  ? and  who  was 
old  mother  Stephens  ? 

1 take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  observation 
to  two  passages  which  may  lead  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  reporter.  Under  his  head  of  General 
Observations,”  he  remarks  that  his  father  was  one 
of  those  authorised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  or  pass  green  books  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  but  not  in  the  character  of  Clerk  of  the 
Crown.  The  writer’s  father  then  filled  the  post 
of  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

One  of  the  acute  et  graviter  dicta”  of  Bacon 
was  spoken  of  the  writer  himself  in  the  case 
between  Francklyn  and  Gascoigne  j he  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  counsel  in  that  cause,  in  wRich  he 
was  opposed  to  Bacon.  G.  A.  C. 

Hair  grooving  aeter  Death  (4^^  S.  vi.  624,* 
vii.  66.) — May  I suggest  that,  when  Mr.  Toavns- 
HEND  Mayer  instanced  the  case  of  Charles  I.  as 
contrary  to  that  of  the  lady  quoted  by  Hawthorne, 
he  should  have  remembered  that  no  substance  for 
the  growth  of  the  hair  could  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  body  of  the  decapitated  monarch,  since 
all  the  natural  ducts  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  were 
severed.  Assuming  that  Hawthorne’s  statement 
be  correct,  where  he  says  “ her  whole  substance 
seems  to  have  been  transformed,”  i.  e.  into  ‘‘beau- 
tiful chesnut  hair,”  the  wonder  would  have  been 
to  have  discovered  any  growth  whatever  in  the 
beard  and  hair  of  King  Charles,  since  the  head 
alone  could  have  supplied  the  substance  for  that 
growth.  George  Wallis. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Townshend  Mater 
that  the  indestructibility  of  hair  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  a portion  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  beard  was 
found  upon  liis  chin  at  the  time  when  the  coffin 
of  Charles  I.  was  opened  in  1813.  I can  adduce 
a much  more  remarkable  instance.  I assisted  in 
the  year  1832  in  unwrapping  an  embalmed  body 
discovered  in  front  of  where  the  high  altar  for-  , 
merly  stood  in  Wymondham  Abbey  in  Norfolk. 

It  was  the  body  of  a female,  who  was  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  have  been  the  wife  of  William 
D’Albini,  the  founder  of  the  abbey.  She  had 
died  young  and  in  childbirth.  Her  hair  had  been 
cut  off,  and  we  found  a profusion  of  it  lying  de- 
tached on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  of  a bright 
auburn  colour,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  I 
brought  away  a small  lock  of  this  hair,  which  is 
now  lying  before  me,  and  perfectly  preserved  after 
more  than  700  years  from  the  time  of  the  lady’s 
decease.  I wrote  a full  account  of  the  discovery, 
embalming,  and  appearance  of  the  body  in  a maga- 
zine at  the  time.  F.  0.  H. 

An  Inedited  Elegy  by  Olivee  Goldsmith 
(4^“^  S.  vii.  9,  66.) — Me.  Ceossley’s  righteous 
indignation  seems  to  have  been  moved  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree  by  the  production  of  ^^poor  Goldy’s” 
dirge.  Granting  that  it  is  twaddle,  and  that 
mediocrity  is  not  allowed  to  poets,  either  by  the 
gods  or  men,”  can  he  have  forgotten  that  even 
^^good  Homer  sometimes  nods  ” ? I had  it  ori- 
ginall}^,  many  years  ago,  from  the  late  Captain 
Adderley  Sleigh,  K.T.S.,  in  whose  family  to  have 
doubted  of  its  authenticity  would  indeed  have 
been  worse  than  any  heterodoxy.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  primary  objects,  I take  it,  of  & Q.”  is  to 
circulate  these  fascicles  with  a view  to  their 
passing  through  the  crucible  of  its  readers’  intel- 
ligence ; even  as  pictures,  when  brought  together 
from  all  sorts  of  private  collections  at  some  great 
national  exhibition,  have  their  merits  and  genuine- 
ness at  once  accepted  or  rejected : — 

“ Condo  et  compono  quso  mox  depromere  possim.” 

Mookland  Lad. 

Whale’s  Rib  at  Soeeento  (4‘^  S.  vii.  36.) — 
In  the  inscription,  which  was  most  correctly 
copied,  the  word  in  the  first  line  is  costwin. 

W.  H.  B, 

Chmbeeland’s  Beitish  Theatee  ” (4^^  S.  vi. 
403.) — I doubted  that  the  late  George  Daniel  was 
the  editor,  because  the  text  is  so  mcoiTQct  passim. 
I speak  not  of  printers’  errata,  that  a stroke  of  the 
pen  can  correct,  but  of  frequent  omissions  of 
whole  lines,  bad  • punctuation,  &c.  Buncombe’s 
Theatre  is  far  more  correct  in  the  text,  though 
inferior  in  other  respects.  By-the-bye,  this  last- 
named  work  contains  Mr.  Paul  Pry,”  by  Dou- 
glas Jerrold.  It  is  a better  play  than  Poole’s 
comedy.  One  of  the  characters  is  Sir  Spangle 
Rainbow.  It  was  produced  at  the  Cobourg,  and 
amongst  the  actors  named  in  the  dramatis  per- 


sons is  Mr.  Buckstone.  If  the  play  is  by  Jerrold, 
why  is  it  not  in  the  published  collection  of  his 
dramas?  Stephen  Jackson. 

A WiNTEE  Saying  (4^^  S.  vi.  495  ,*  vii.  18.) — In 
a recent  number  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  it  is  mentioned 
that  there  is  a popular  saying  in  Nottinghamshire, 
that  if  the  ice  will  bear  a man  before  Christmas, 
it  will  not  bear  a mouse  afterwards. 

A somewhat  similar  saying  prevails  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  neighbouring  counties,  which  is 
perhaps  not  unworthy  of  note  : — 

“ If  there’s  ice  in  November  that’ll  bear  a duck, 
There’U  be  nothing  after  but  sludge  and  muck.” 

The  country  people  in  Nottinghamshire  pro- 
phesy that  the  ensuing  winter  will  be  a mild  one, 
basing  their  prognostication  upon  the  fact  of  the 
wind  being  southerly  on  St.  Martin’s  Eve  ! 

A.  E.  L.  L. 

I have  heard  this  given  in  another  form : — If 
the  ice  will  bear  a goose  before  Martinmas  (or 
Martlemas  as  my  informant  pronounced  it)  it  will 
not  bear  a duck  after.”  Can  the  experience  of  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  verify  this  saying  ? 

Lydiaed. 

Waem=Wealthy  (4*^  S.  iv.  255,  326, 489.)-- 
Slightly  apposite  is  one  of  the  anagrams  given  in 
Camden’s  Remains,  p.  219  (ed.  1674)  : — 

“ Afterward,  as  appeareth  by  Eustachius,  there  were 
some  Greeks  ffisported  themselves  herein,  as  he  which 
turned  . . . Haros,  merry,  into  Liaros,  that  is,  warm.” 

John  Addis. 

The  Pied  Pipee  oe  Hameln  (4*^^  S.  iv.  364.) 
I beg  again  to  notice  this  extraordinary  story,  to 
elicit,  if  possible,  a satisfactory  solution  for  it  as 
a commemoration  of  some  deplorable  calamity. 
Was  it  a great  famine  ? Howell  {Familiar  Letters, 
1753,  p.  308),  writing  in  the  year  1643,  states  that 
the  inhabitants  “ date  their  bills  and  bonds  and 
other  instruments  in  law,  to  this  day,  from  the 
year  of  the  going  out  of  their  children.” 

Beckford,  in  Vathek,  gives  a somewhat  similar 
incident.  An  Indian,  renewing  his  loud  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  exhibiting  horrid  grimaces,  is  kicked 
by  Vathek,  who  repeated  his  blow  with  such  as- 
siduity as  incited  all  who  were  present  to  follow 
his  example : — 

“ Every  foot  was  up  and  aimed  at  the  Indian,  and  no 
sooner  had  any  given  him  a kick  than  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  reiterate  the  stroke.  Being  both  short 
and  plump,  he  collected  himself  into  a ball,  and  rolled 
round  on  all  sides  at  the  blows  of  his  assailants,  who 
pressed  after  him,  wherever  he  turned,  with  an  eagerness 
bejmnd  conception,  whilst  their  numbers  were  every 
moment  increasing.  The  ball,  indeed,  in  passing  from 
one  apartment  to  another,  drew  every  person  after  it 
that  came  in  its  way.  The  women  of  the  harem,  no 
sooner  did  they  catch  a glimpse  of  the  ball,  than  feeling 
themselves  unable  to  refrain,  they  broke  from  the  clutches 
of  their  eunuchs,  who,  to  stop  their  flight,  pinched  them 
till  they  bled ; but  in  vain  ; whilst  themselves,  though 
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trembling  •with  terror  at  the  escape  of  their  charge,  were 
as  incapable  of  resisting  the  attraction,”  &c.  &c. 

Is  this  account  a fiction  of  Beckford’s,  or  does 
he  obtain  it  from  any  older  Arabian  tale  ” F 

. W.  P. 

Fountains  on  Quicksilvek  (2"*^  S.  xii.  169.) 
As  it  would  appear  that  this  query  has  never  been 
replied  to,  I venture  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years 
to  give  the  reference  required. 

The  Bath  lecturer  was  accurate.  Gibbon,  from 
Cardonne,  says  that  — 

“ In  a lofty  pavilion  of  the  garden  ” [of  Bagdad]  “ one 
of  these  basins  and  fountains  ....  was  replenished,  not 
with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.” — Hz'st  of 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  141 
(Bohn’s  British  Classics).  Vide  also  notes  to  same  pas- 
sage as  to  the  Alhambra. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  wondrous  tale  ” of  Alroy 
(Warne’s  ed.  1866,  p.  65,  and  note  31),  mentions 
the  same  magnificence  on  the  authority  of  Gibbon. 

S.  B.  Townshend  Matek. 

Richmond,  S.W. 

Pierce  the  Ploughman’s  Ceede  ” S.  i. 
244,  378,  448,  490.)— 

Hyt  was  good  y-now  of  ground  , greyn  for  to  beren.” 

330. 

I am  inclined  to  take  this  as  referring  to  a 
current  proverb  of  the  time.  In  his  noble  defence 
of  poor  Richard  II.,  Thomas  Merks,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  says,  with  all  the  epigrammatic  terseness 
of  Fuller,  Lt  is  a bad  wool  that  can  take  no 
colour.”  (Collier’s  Eccl  Hist,  of  Great  Bi'itam, 
vol.  i.  p.  612,  foL)  So  the  better  the  wool,  the 
richer  the  dye  it  is  capable  of  taking. 

The  date  of  the  poem  of  Fierce  the  Ploughmarfs 
Creed  is  given  by  Mr.  Skeat  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  as 

about  1394,  a.d.”  The  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
took  place  in  the  year  1399. 

The  speech  of  Bishop  Merks  displays  a courage 
and  a manliness  so  rare,  that  I cannot  forbear 
recommending  it  as  worthy  of  a perusal. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Nous  (4‘^^  S.  iv.  272,  370.) — Your  correspondent 
CoRNUD.  quotes  from  a poem  published  in  1798  to 
determine  the  period  at  which  the  word  nous  was 
incorporated  with  the  English  language.  The 
following  is  from  the  Dunciad: — 

“ Ah  think  not,  mistress,  more  true  dullness  lies 
In  Folly’s  cap  or  Wisdom’s  grave  disguise. 

Like  buoys  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 

On  learning’s  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a house 
And  much  divinity  without  a vovsJ^ 

Julian  S harm  an. 

The  Bitter  End  ” (4^^  S.  vi.  340,  427,  516  ; 
vii.  23.) — End  here  I take  to  mean  the  result;  and 
I think  Lord  Lyttelton  will  admit  that  the 
TeAos  exceeds  in  any  sense,  good  or  bad,  the 
Trpa^is.  Aristotle  says  it  does.  In  war  defeat 


surely  is  the  worst  part  of  it — an  end  the  bitterest 
that  could  come.  While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.”  While  the  event  is  pending  the  end  may 
be  vIkti  not  rpoirri.  There  is  room,  at  all  events, 
for  hope.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Chowder  (4*^  S.  iv.  passim;  v.  163,  261  ] vi. 
448.) — To  support  the  derivation  given  of  this 
word  at  the  last  reference,  I beg  to  mention  that 
on  the  cabarets  and  guinguettes  of  little  fishing 
villages  along  the  coast  of  Brittany  ^^icionfait  la 
chaudiere^'  is  a frequent  sign.  Faire  la  chaudilre 
is  to  provide  a cauldron  in  which  is  cooked  a mess 
of  fish  and  biscuit  with  some  savoury  condi- 
ments — a hodge-podge  ” contributed  by  the 
fishermen  themselves,  who  each  in  return  receives 
his  share  of  the  prepared  dish.  Now  Canada  was 
settled  by  the  French,  many  of  them  from  Brit- 
tany, with  Jacques  Cartier,  a Breton,  at  their  head; 
and  it  is  precisely  from  those  states  which  border 
upon  Canada  that  we  derive  both  the  word  chow- 
der and  the  very  palatable  dish  it  designates. 

A.  J. 

Folk  Lore  : Teeth  (4*^^  S.  vi.  68,  131,  340, 
560.)  — Is  it  not  likely  that  the  ring  with  a 
tooth  in  it,”  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  quoted 
by  E.  C.,  may  have  been  a relic  of  some  saint  ? 
I have  in  my  cabinet  a heavy  silver  ring  of  French 
workmanship,  and,  I should  think,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  is  set  a 
tooth  of  apparentl}^  some  considerable  age.  S. 
Apollonia  was  specially  invoked  for  the  tooth- 
ache. See  Bishop  Jewel’s  Exposition  upon  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniansy  ii.  9,  10  : — 

“ Hereof  it  came  to  pass  that  each  saint  was  assigned 
and  allotted  to  his  sundry  charge  and  several  office  apart : 
S.  Blase  for  the  choking,  S.  Roche  for  the  pestilence, 
Anthony  for  the  burning,  Valentine  for  the  falling  sick- 
ness, Romane  for  madness,  Apollonia  for  the  toothache, 
Petronilla  for  agues,  and  others  for  other  purposes.” 

In  the  Roman  calendar  S.  Apollonia  finds  a 
place  on  February  9,  and  in  Alban  Butler’s  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  under  that  date,  I find  it  stated  that 
the  heathen  population  of  Alexandria,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  attacked 
the  Christians  resident  amongst  them ; and  that — • 

“ The  admirable  Apollonia,  whom  old  age  and  the  state 
of  virginity  rendered  equally  venerable,  was  seized  by 
them.  Their  repeated  blows  on  her  jaws  beat  out  all  her 
teethP 

Frequent  allusions  to  the  popular  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  the  invocation  of  S.  Apollonia  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Parker  Society. 
Compare  also  the  ^^Fantassie  of  Idolatrie,”  printed 
in  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  v.  406,  I8th  edit. 

“ To  Saynt  Syth  for  m}^  purse  ; 

Saynt  Loye  saue  my  horse  ; 

For  my  teth  to  Saynt  Apolyne.” 

Were  the  teeth  of  S.  Apollonia  ever  worn  as 
relics  or  as  charms  against  toothache  ? 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
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H.  R.  H.  THE  Duke  oe  Kekt  ik  Cakada  ih 
1791  (4^^  S.  V.  533.) — Tiie  following  work  may  be 
of  service  to  Mk.  Macdokald,  It  was  published 
a few  months  ago  by  Hunter,  Rose  & Co.,  at 
Ottawa  and  Toronto,  8vo,  pp.  241,  and  may  per- 
haps be  found  at  Triibner’s,  12,  Paternoster  Row, 
London : — 

The  Life  of  F.  M.  H.  R.  H.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
illustrated  by  his  Correspondence  with  the  De  Salaberry 
Family,  never  before  published,  extending  from  1791  to 
1814.  * By  Dr.  William  James  Anderson,  L.R.C.S.,  Edin- 
burgh, President  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical 
Society.” 

A paragraph  in  the  Introductory  ” is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  Duke  of  Kent  was  an  able  and  voluminous  cor- 
respondent, and  from  the  care  with  which  his  letters  have 
been  preserved  he  has  unconsciously  become  his  OAvn 
biographer ; but  this  biography  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  the  limited  circles  of  the  families  or  friends  of  his 
correspondents,  and  the.  few  of  his  letters  which  have 
been  published  in  his  Life,  by  the  Eev.  Erskine  Keale, 
have  only  excited  a desire  to  see  more.” 

I liave  never  met  witli  Mr.  Neale’s  work.  Mr. 
Anderson  does  not  elsewhere  in  his  book  refer  to 
it  more  particularly  than  in  the  above  paragraph, 
and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  either  Watt’s  B.  B. 
or  Lowndes’  Bibl.  Manual, 

As  the  prince-duke  arrived  at  Quebec  in  Au- 
gust, 1791,  in  command  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusi- 
leers;  in  1794  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  was  then  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ; and  in  May,  1799,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  British  North  America, 
in  which  command  he  continued  until  August, 
1800, — Me.  Macdokali)  will  probably  find  ‘Hhe 
full  details”  he  requires  in  the  duke’s  official 
correspondence  with  the  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  where  I presume  it  is  still  preserved. 

Ville-Marie,  Canada.  Eeic. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  New  Edition,  including 
several  hundred  unpublished  Letters  and  other  New  Ma- 
terials, collected  in  part  hy  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Wilson  Croker.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  hy  the 
Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin.  Vol.  II.  Poetry.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  (Murray.) 

If  the  admirers  of  Pope  have  had  their  patience  sorely 
tried  while  waiting  for  this  long-promised  edition  of  his 
works,  few  of  them  but  will  confess  that  that  patience 
has  at  length  its  reward  in  a collection  of  the  poet’s 
writings,  which  promises  to  leave  little  scope  for  the 
labours  of  future  commentators  or  future  editors.  This 
new  volume  contains  the  “ Essay  on  Criticism  ” followed 
by  “ Warburton’s  Commentary  and  Notes,”  “The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  ” followed  by  the  “ First  Edition  ” of  it ; “ The 
Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady';  ” “ Eloisa 
to  Abelard;”  the  “ Essay  on  Man;”  and  “ The  Universal 
Prayer,”  the  two  latter  being  accompanied  by  W arburton’s 
Commentary  and  Notes.  While,  in  the  illustration  of  each 
of  these  poems  Mr.  Elwin  has  availed  himself  freely  and 


judiciously  of  the  labours  of  preceding  editors,  he  has, 
with  great  advantage  to  the  students  of  Pope,  brought 
his  own  critical  powers  to  bear  as  much  upon  their  judg- 
ments as  upon  the  Poet’s  writings  ; so  that  his  comments 
on  the  commentators  are  far  from  the  least  instructive 
portion  of  the  ^i^olume.  And  this  is  saying  much  for  a book 
which  contains  so  many  evidences  of  the  pains  which  the 
late  Mr.  Croker  bestowed  in  clearing  up  and  illustrating 
passages  which  change  of  times  and  manners  have  ren- 
dered obscure,  and  which  could  only  be  explained  by 
one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  remember  how  much  has  been 
written  in  the  attempt  to  identify  the  “ Unfortunate 
Lady,”  who  was  the  subject  of  Pope’s  elegy,  will  be 
greatly  amused  with  Mr.  Elwin’s  introduction  to  that 
poem,  in  wTicli,  following  up  a hint  first  thrown  out  we 
believe  by  Mr.  Dilke,  he  shows  she  was  altogether  an 
imaginary  personage;  and  they  will  be  as  greatly  pleased 
with  the  sound  and  vigorous  criticism  in  which  he  has 
exposed  the  many  false  principles  enunciated  in  it  by 
Pope. 

Select  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Notes.  Edited  hy  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Royal 
Grammar  School  of  King  James  L,  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  .John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  (Longmans.) 

This  is  a selection,  amounting  to  about  two-fifths,  of 
the  Epistles  of  Plin}"  the  Younger,  and  arranged  in  the 
present  form  with  a view  to  making  them  more  acces- 
sible to  classical  students.  The  comparative  oblivion 
into  which  these  letters  have  fallen  is  the  more  strange, 
considering  that  sometimes  Pliny  supplies  missing  links 
in  the  history  of  his  friend  Tacitus.  Should  this  oblivion 
be  removed,  no  small  credit  will  be  due  to  the  editors  of 
this  volume,  who,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a class- 
book  for  the  upper  forms  of  schools,  furnish  each  letter 
with  an  analysis,  and  point  out  such  words  and  phrases 
as  do  not  exactly  belong  to  the  Augustan  age.  Copious 
notes  are  likewise  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Books  received. — Notices  of  the  Jews  hy  the  Classic 
Writers  of  Antiquity,  being  a Collection  of  Facts  and 
Opinions  from  the  Works  of  Ancient  Heathen  Authors 
previous  to  a.d.  500,  hy  John  Gill.  (Longmans.)  These 
notices  refer  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt;  the  Origin, 
Rites,  Customs,  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Jews  ; and  Notices, 
Geographical  and  Military,  extracted  from  about  fifty 
various  authors.— TAe  Civil  Service  History  of  England, 
being  a Fact-Book  of  English  History  arranged  expressly 
for  Examinatio7i  Candidates,  Public  Schools,  and  Students 
generally,  by  F.  A.  White,  B.A.;  Revised  throughout  and 
enlarged  by  H.  A.  Dobson.  (Board  of  Trade.)  (Lockwood.) 
Prepared  by  one  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  the  pre- 
paration of  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  revised 
by  another,  this  forms  a suitable  companion  to  the  Civil 
Service  Geography  issued  hy  the  same  publishers.— 77(e 
Half-croian  Atlas  of  British  History,  hy  Keith  Johnston, 
LL.'D.  (Johnston,  Edinburgh.)  Thirty-one  maps,  beau- 
tifully engraved,  of  these  islands  especially ; but  includ- 
ing Europe  and  the  World  generally  at  different  import- 
ant historical  periods,  made  complete  by  an  Index  to  all 
the  places  named  in  it,  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated, 
and  is  published  at  a price  which  certainly  admits  of  it.-— 
Dramatic  Almanack  for  1871,  hy  J.  W.  Anson.  This 
curious  little  year-book  deserves  a good  word  on  two 
grounds : first,  for  the  amount  of  amusing  information 
connected  with  the  Drama  which  it  contains;  secondR, 
because  the  profits  from  its  sale  will  be  given  to  the 
Dramatic  Sick  Fund,  of  which  Mr.  Anson,  the  editor,  is 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 


S.  YII.  Jax.  28,  71.] 
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Educatiot^al  Books.— The  editor  of  the  Publishers' 
Circular  has  been  collecting  information  Avith  a view  to 
issuing  an  index  or  catalogue,  classified  according  to 
subjects,  of  school,  college,  technical  and  general  educa- 
tional Avorks  in  use  in  Great  Britain.  So  many  returns 
have  been  already  received  from  publishers,  that  it  Avould 
take  eight  or  ten  pages,  closely  printed  in  three  columns, 
to  give  the  short  titles  of  merely  elementary  publications 
which  teach  the  English  language.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a supplement  to  the  periodical  aboA’e-named  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  catalogue  a distinct  volume  ; it 
will  not,  as  a general  rule,  include  any  Avork  of  Avhich 
there  has  been  no  nev/ edition  within  the'^last  three  years. 

The  Germans  of  the  First  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies. A correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Avrites  from  inside  Paris  ; “ The  other  night  the  bombard- 
ment was  so  noisy  that  I could  not  sleep,  so  I took 
Tacitus’  De  moribus  et  populis  Gennanice,  as  a ‘ lecture 
pleine  d’actualite.’  I saAV  there  some  things  Avhich  are 
to  be  obsei'A-ed  to  this  A^ery  day  ; for  instance,  that  thev 
(the  Germans)  ' consider  that  to  retreat,  provided  thej^ 
return  to  the  charge,  is  prudence,  not  coAvardice.’  The 
French  are  very  much  struck  with  this  now,  and  are 
constantly  taken  in  by  the  manoeuvre.  Also  Tacitus 
says  that  the  Germans  even  in  doubtful  encounters  carry 
off  their  dead.  This  is  also  true  now.” 


gestions  for  the  better  preservation  of  these  valuable 
archives,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  will  see  the  desirability  of  carryin^^ 
these  recommendations  into  effect. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Morfitt,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has 
in  the  press  a new  work,  “ The  Slaves,”  their  ethnology, 
early  history,  and  popular  traditions,  Avith  some  account 
of  SlaAmnic  literature,  being  the  substance  of  a course  of 
lectures  deliA^ered  at  Oxford. 

The  Academy  of  France,  Avhich  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  sat  in  Paris  on  the  31st  ult.,  to  dis- 
tribute their  great  prizes,  have  postponed  their  assembly 
till  the  31st  of  March. 

Johnson  Clltb. — The  first  Meeting  of  the  Second 
Session  of  this  Literary  Society  forthe  purpose  of  Current; 
Literary  Review,  was  held  last  night,  Thursdav,  Jan.  26, 
at  St.  John’s  Gate,  ClerkeuAvell.  This  Club  has  taken  a 
room  at  this  thoroughly  Johnsonian  Tavern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  its  meetings.  We  are  requested  to  state 
that  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  may  communicate  Avith 
the  Bursar  either  at  St.John’s  Gate,  or  6,  Harrington 
Square,  N.W. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


Only  a few  days  before  his  death  the  late  Dean  Alford 
revised  the  proof-sheet  of  his  recent  Advent  Sermons 
(including  the  one  preached  before  the  Queen),  which 
Avill  be  issued  immediately  in  a small  volume  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  & Stoughton,  entitled  Truth  and  Trust:  Lessons 
of  the  War. 

A Persian  manuscript  of  great  beautAq  containing 
sixty  full  page  miniature  illuminations,  and  profuselj’ 
ornamented  throughout  in  gold  and  colours  in  the  highest 
class  of  ancient  art,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simp- 
son, of  Leicester  Square,  last  Tuesday,  for  205Z. 


WAITED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following:  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
tlie  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose: 

Catilylts’s  Miscellanies.  Vol.  I.  Edition  of  1S39,  or  the  same 
volume  of  any  subsequent  edition  of  four  volumes. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  Robson,  Foxley  Lodge,  Lymm,  Warrington. 

A Ghost  Story,  by  Mrs.  Crowe. 

W^anted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  43,  AVellington  Street,  Strand. 


Proceedings  op  the  Society  op  Antiquaries  op  London. 
Second  Series.  A^ol.  II.  Nos.  1 and  2.  Nos.  5 and  7,  offered  in  ev- 
change. 

Wanted  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  57,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  AAL 


The  next  number  of  the  Illustrated  Review  Avill  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  February  by  Messrs.  Houlston  & 
kSons  of  Paternoster  Row.  The  subject  of  the  memoir  and 
portrait  will  be  John  Ruskin,  M.A.  In  future  the  Illus- 
trated Review  Avill  be  published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of 
the  month  instead  of  fortnightly. 

The  Corporation  Records.— The  second  Report  of 
the  Library  Committee  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  records  of  London  Bridge ; the  Chapel  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  the  Fraternity  or  Brotherhood  upon  the 
Bridge  ; the  Payments  to  the  Officials  connected  with 
this  edifice,  and  the  Price  of  Materials  provided  for  its 
repair;  the  Tolls  charged  upon  Vessels  passing  through 
and  Carts,  &c.  over  the  Bridge.  Manv  of  the  deeds  bear 
the  seals  of  the  earliest  Mayors,  such  as  Fitz  Aihvvn, 
Serle  le  Mercer,  Hardell,  Renger,  Basing,  Ralph  de  Sand- 
wich, &c.  Some  have  the  old  City  seal  attached  before 
Its  alteration  in  1539,  “ When  the  Seale  was  alteryd  and 
changed,  and  th’  Armes  of  thys  Cytye  made  yn  the 
place  of  the  sayd  Thomas  Bekket  on  the  one  syde,  and 
on  the  other  syde  the  Image  of  Saynt  Povvle.”  the  Rolls 
of  Payments  conimence  in  1381.  Some  of  the  volumes 
haA'e  ornamental  initial  letters  at  the  commencement  of 
^ch  chapter,  and  are  in  the  original  binding.  The  Corn 
Rooks,  containing  the  account  of  the  corn  bought  and 
stored  in  the  Granaries  of  the  CitA’’  and  the  Companies 
at  the  Bridge  House,  explain  the  custom  adopted  to 
proAusion  the  city  in  time  of  scarcity.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  Freedom  of  the  City  commence  in  1681 
and  they  contain  much  genealogical  information.  The 
previous  books  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  The 
Report  concludes  with  several  sensible  and  practical  sug- 


ta C0rrc^p0utf0nt^. 

We  must  beg  our  Correspondents  to  write  distinctly. 

What  is  worth  writing,  is  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  so 
that  it  can  be  read. 

G.’s  paper  has  been  cancelled,  as  requested. 

P.  Green  will  find  the  alliterative  poem — 

“An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed,” 
in  our  3^^  jy,  33^ 

Boavaian  the  Centenarian.  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  was  possible  that  Bowman  lived  to  be  118,  but 
whether  he  did.  Our  Manchester  correspondent’’ s ingenious 
paper  07tlg  goes  to  prove  the  possibility  ; and  ice  cannot 
spare  space  for  so  long  a paper  on  what  is  not  realty  the 
question  at  issue. 

G.  B.  is  thanked.  We  have  the  letter  already  in  type. 

Cocksure.— B.  S.  W.  For  derivation  see  “ N.  & O.” 
3’-d  S.  ix.  61,  109,  248. 

E.  T.  Mount  Calvary  ” shall  appear,  if  possible,  next 
week. 

,fl\F^y^munications  should  he  addressed  to  <7ie  Editor  0/ “N.  & O ” 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  M^.C. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  jg  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  pnee  Is  6c/  * 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  8d.  ' ' ' 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q,”  may  he  had  of  the 
Publislier,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

7n  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  impressed  Newspaper  Stamp,  th 
i.WoUAw®/?  ff-^Morivafedfrcebppost,  direct  from  ihePublisher 

(onUifiny  the  Half-yearly  Index), /or  Hix  Months,  u-iH  be  10s.3(/.(7o- 
Rost  Office  Order  payable  at  the 
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O.  V±l.  JAJS.ZO,  <1, 


Xow  Ready,  200  pp.,  demy  8vo,  price  &d. ; post  free,!8d. 

J.  TAYLOE  & SON’S 

NOUTHAMPTONSHIEE  HANDBOOK, 

Almanack  and  Diary  for  1871. 


With  a Paper  on 

M AKY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS  in  NORTH  AMPTONSHIEE : 

Being  a popular  account  of  her  Imprisonment,  Thial,  and  Execution  at 
Eotheringay  Castle,  with  a Narative  of  the  Funeral  Obsequies  at 
Peterborough,  &c. 

London:  GRATTAN,  Paternoster  Row. 

Northampton:  TAYLOR  & SON  ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


3?aroTSCB» 

mHE  COUNTY  EAMILIES  OE  THE  UNITED 

_L  KINGDOM,  6th  Edition,  super  royal  8vo,  price  £2  10s.,  will  be 
xeady  for  delivery  on  MONDAY,  Feb.  13, 

London:  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192,  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  3 vols.,  each  7s.  6cZ. ; by  post,  8s. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  enoland. 

Bv  MRS.  TREVELYAN.  Edited  partly  by  the  late  REV. 
CHARLES  MARRIOTT,.  B.D.  Vol.  I.  Roman  Invasion  to  the 

Norman  Conquest II.  William  I.  to  Henry  II. — HI.  Henry  II.  to 

Henry  III. 

J,  T.  HAYES,  Lyall  Place,  Eaton  Square  ; and  4,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


riATALOG-UE  wanted  of  Pictures  sold  by  Peter 

\ J COXE,  BURRELL,  and  FOSTER,  at  20,  Grafton  Street,  Picca- 
dilly May  25th,  1802.  Cost,  and  if  a priced  and  named,  or  a MS.  Copy, 
to  MR.  SEWELL,  1,  St.  Stephen’s  Square,  Bayswater,  London. 


IllestratEd  Review,  price  3d. 

Notice. — On  and  after  Eebrtjary  1,  the  Illus- 
trated REVIEW  will  be  published  by  MESSRS.  HOUU- 
STON  and  SONS,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  KC.  All  ^ettew  for  the 
Editor  and  Books  for  Review,  to  be  sent  to  MR.  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND 

MAYER,  25,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  . ^ -o  . 

No.  8,  ready  on  February  1,  will  contain  a Memoir  and  Portrait  ot 
John  Ruskin,M.A.,  and  Seven  other  Illustrations. 

HOULSTON  & SONS,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Aberdeen  g-ranite  monuments  from  5?. 

Inscriptions  Accurate  and  Beautiful.  Plans  and  Carriage  free 
prices  from  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


Now  ready,  640  pp.  crown  8vo,  7s.  &d. 

Dr.  REED’S  SYSTEMATIC  HISTORY:  a 

Manual  of  British  and  Foreign  History,  for  Colleges,  Schools, 
and  Families.  Part  I.  Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Statistical 

Tables Part  II.  The  Biography  of  Modern  Universal  History — 

Part  III.  The  Facts  of  British  History  specially  developed. 

Apply  to  HURST  COURT,  ORE,  HASTINGS,  for  Prospectus  or 
Specimen  Copy  on  approval. 

JARROLD  & SONS,  12,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Pliotograplis  of  Persons,  Pictures,  & Places, 

May  be  seen  and  selected  from  at 
MARION  & CO.’S,  22  & 23,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Publishing  Department  on  the  First  Floor. 


TO  PORTRAIT  COLLECTORS.  — John  Stenson 

has  reduced  the  price  of  his  8vo  Portraits  from  Qd.  to  Zd.  each,  and 
a,ll  other  Engraved  Portraits  in  like  proportion.  Please  order  from 
EVANS’S  CATALOGUE,  or  from  my  own  Lists,  viz.  Parts  60,  61,  62, 
and  first  Part  of  ALPHABETICAL  CATALOGUE. -JOHN  STEN- 
SON, Book  and  Printseller,  15,  King’s  Place,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W . 
Books  and  Prints  in  large  or  small  collections  bought. 


Authors  advised  with  as  to  Cost  of 

PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of 
bringing  out  MSS — YATES  & ALEXANDER,  Printers,  7,  Symond’s  Inn, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


The  new  oentleman’s  hold  watch, 

KEYLESS,  English  Make,  more  solid  than  Foreign,  lil.  14s. 
JONES’  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

These  Watches  have  many  points  of  Special  Novelty. 


PAETRIDGE  COOPEE, 

manufacturing  stationers, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,4s.6c7.,  5s.  6c?., and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s. 6(?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  lOO—Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  &d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


“OLD  ENGLISH’’  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLIMSOM  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKEBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 

TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGING8. 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLIHSOH  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
BECOBATOBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 

SAUCE.— LEA  AND  PEHRINS. 

THIS  “ WORGHSTEKSHmE,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 
THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 

Ask  for  “liEA  AIsTD  PEBBINS’”  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels 

Agents— CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  and  the  best 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172.  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 


F DIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  2s.  6c?.,  by  all  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MORSON  & SON, 
124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 

lAMPLOHGH’S 
PYKETIC  SAIIKE 

Has  peculiar  and  remarkable  properties  in  Headache,  Sea,  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  preventing  and  curing  Hay,  Scarlet,  and  other  Fevers,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  users  to  form  the  most  agreeable,  portable,  vitalising 
Summer  Beverage.  Sold  by  most  chymists,  and  the  maker, 

H . L AMPLOUGH  ,113, Holbor n Hill, London . 


S.  VII.  Feb.  4,  71.] 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4, 1871. 


CONTENTS.— NO  162. 

NOTES:  — On  tlie  Modern  Use  of  the  Word  “Art,”  89  — 
Letter  of  Janaes  Earl  of  Glencairn  to  James  VI,,  March  4, 
1607,  90  — Staffordshire  and  American  Folk  Lore,  91  — 
Tynwald  Hill,  Isle  of  Man,  92  — Lord  Plunkett  — Anti- 
quity of  Ladies’  Chignons  — Coincidence  of  Thought  — 
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ON  THE  MODERN  USE  OF  THE  WORD  “ ART.” 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
the  popular  use  of  the  word  art  has  greatly  in- 
creased^ while  its  popular  signification  has  been 
much  modified.  It  is  indeed  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  fairly  well-informed  men  who  would 
deny  its  appropriateness  when  they  hear  it  ap- 
plied to  certain  pursuits  and  studies  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  classed  among  the 
arts.  I venture  to  ask  for  space  in  N.  & Q.”  for 
some  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  elicit  replies  and  suggestions  from 
your  readers. 

The  Latin  word  ars,  genitive  artis,  whence  art 
is  derived,  signified  with  the  Romans  acquired 
skill,  whether  mental  or  manual.  Hence  art, 
according  to  Roman  notions,  was  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  and  the  arts  either  liberal  or  il- 
liberal. A.  master  of  the  liberal  arts — artes  liberates 
or  ingenuee — was  termed  artifex,  while  one  who 
laboured  with  his  hands  at  the  illiberal  arts — artes 
sordidce — was  termed  opifex.  This  distinction  re- 
mains in  our  own  language,  as  atdist  and  artisan^ 
or  artist  and  craftsmayi. 

Among  the  various  arts,  liberal  and  illiberal, 
named  % Roman  authors,  we  meet  with  ars 
onedica,  rhetorica,  grammatica,  musica,  meehanica, 
mathematical  gymnastica,  imperatoria,  manuaria. 

&c. 


In  the  Middle  Ages,  seven  liberal  arts  were 
studied,  divided  into  the  Trivium,  which  com- 
prised grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  the  Quad^ 
riviwiij  which  comprised  music,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  The  university  degree  of 
magister  artium  implied  a command  of  these 
liberal  arts.  They  are  constantly  referred  to  in 
early  writers,  e.  g.,  Dialogus  in  defensionem  septem 
Artium  liber alium,  by  Th.  Gresmond,  1497. 

The  term  art  ” was  widely  used  in  the  classical 
sense  by  early  writers  j thus  the  Ars  Magna  of 
Jerome  Cardan,  published  in  1545,  is  a treatise 
on  algebra.  Erasmus  published  in  1526  a trans- 
lation of  Galen’s  Exhortatio  ad  bonas  Artes  prce-^ 
sertim  Medicinam.  So  also  we  meet  with  Syntaxis 
Artis  Mirabilis,  1581,  De  Arte  Occulta,  1612,  Of 
Certayne  Sinistral  and  Divelish  Artes,  1561. 

Many  of  the  arts  above  named  would  at  the 
present  day  be  rather  termed  sciences.  The  dis- 
tinction between  art  and  science  is  well  expressed 
by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences : — 

“ The  object  of  art  is  work,  the  solution  of  some  pro- 
blem, the  production  of  some  visible  result.  The  object 
of  science  is  knowledge.  Hence  in  art,  though  know- 
ledge is  useful,  it  is  useful  as  a means  to  an  end.  But  in 
science  it  is  itself  the  end.” 

Archbishop  "Whately,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Elements  of  Logic,  says : — 

“ It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  as  a science  is  con- 
versant about  speculative  knoAvledge  only,  and  art  is  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  practice,  hence  logic  (as  well 
as  any  other  system  of  knowledge)  becomes,  Avlien  applied 
to  practice,  an  art ; while  confined  to  the  theory  of  reason- 
ing, it  is  strictly  a science.” 

The  terms  ^^fine  arts,”  polite  arts”  appear 
to  have  come  into  vogue  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  opening  address  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  to  the  Royal  Academy  on  January  2, 
1769,  he  says:  “An  academy  in  which  the 
polite  arts  may  be  regularly  cultivated  is  at  last 
opened  among  us  by  royal  munificence.” 

From  this  date  onwards  numerous  works  on  the 
fine  arts  appeared:  thus — in  1782  Valentine  Green 
published  — 

“A  Review  of  the  Polite  Arts  in  France  at  the  Time  of 
their  Establishment  under  Louis  XIV.  compared  with 
their  present  State  in  England.” 

Thomas  Robertson’s  “ Inquiry  into  the  Fine  Arts.’' 
1785. 

Sealey’s  “ Concise  Analysis  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  Sciences.”  1788. 

Bromley’s  well-known  “ History  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.”  1793. 

As  compared  with  these,  let  us  take  two  works 
issued  respectively  in  1765  and  1767 : — 

Harris,  Jas.  (Author  of  Hermes),  “ Three  Treatises. 
1.  Art;  2.  Music,  Painting,  Poetry  ; 3.  Happiness.” 

Duff,  Rev.  W.,  “ An  Essay  on  Original  Genius  and 
its  various  Modes  of  Exertion  in  Philosophy  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  particularly  in  Poetry.” 
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Here  tlie  limitation  of  the  terms  art  ” and 
^‘fine  art’'  is  not  so  definite  as  in  the  other 
works  issued  after  1769.  ^ ^ 

Hazlitt,  in  the  article  Arts,”  contributed  by 
him  to  the  EncydopcBclia  Britannica  early  in  the 
present  century,  says : — 

“The  term /ne  aris  may  be  viewed  as  embracing  all 
those  arts  in  which  the  powers  of  imitation  or  invention 
are  exerted,  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  production  of 
pleasure  by  the  immediate  impression  which  they  make 
on  the  mind.  But  the  phrase  has  of  late,  we  think,  been 
restricted  to  a narrower  and  more  technical  signification, 
namely  to  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  and  architec- 
ture, which  appeal  to  the  eye  as  the  medium  of  pleasure, 
and  by  wav  of  eminence  to  the  first  two  of  these  arts. 

May  it  not  be  assumed  that  the^  restriction 
which  Hazlitt  notices  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ? In  the  present  day 
the  prevalence  of  Art  Exhibitions,  Art  Schools, 
Art  Museums,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  has  familiarised 
the  public  ear  with  the  word  used  in  this  restricted 
sense,  and  has  at  the  same  time  led  the  unin- 
structed  and  the  unreflecting  to  suppose  that  art  is 
something  apart  not  only  from  the  artisan  or  the 
artificer,  but  also  from  the  master  of  arts^  , and 
that  it  should  be  confined  solely  to  the  a.rtist  and 
Ms  works. 


BETTER  OF  JAMES  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN  TO 
JAMES  VI.,  MARCH  4,  1607. 

The  original  letter  is  amongst  the  valuable 
papers  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
which  had  been  purchased  from  the  representa- 
tives of  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  Lord  Lyon,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century  before  last.  It  refers 
to  the  existing  feud  between  the  noble  families  of 
Cunningham  and  Montgomery,  which,  like  the 
Corsican  ^‘Vendetta,”  had  subsisted  for  a long 
period. 

These  two  families,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Capulets  and  Montagues,  being  bitter  enemies, 
took  occasion  to  injure  each  other  when  a fitting 
occasion  occurred.  At  last  matters  came  to  a 
crisis  by  the  murder  committed  by  the  Cuning- 
hames  of  Robertland,  Corsehill,  and  others  of  the 
clan,  upon  Hugh  fourth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  of  the 
name  of  Montgomery  (for  the  later  earls  are  Se- 
tons).  His  lordship  was  riding  from  his  own 
house  upon  April  15,  1586,  when  he  was  basely 
assassinated  by  these  unscrupulous  dependents  of 
the  house  of  Glencairn. 


* “ It  is  for  the  first  time,  1 believe,  in  the  annals  of 
your  university  that  the  fine  arts  will  have  received  that 
consideration  which  I believe  to  be  their  due — a con- 
sideration which  may,  I hope,  in  time  remove  the  re- 
proach that  our  leading  universities  confer  degrees  as 
masters  of  arts  upon  students  from  whose  course  of 
study  almost  all  reference  to  the  fine  arts  has  been,  as  it 
were,  sedulously  expunged.”— Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s  Lec- 
tures on  Fine  Art,  delivered  at  Cambridge. 


Years  elapsed,  occasioned  by  the  troublous 
times  which  followed  the  accession  of  James  VI. 
to  the  Scotish  diadem.  So  that  it  w^as  not  until 
James  had  been  quietly  placed  on  the  English 
throne  that  he  ventured  to  interfere  between  the 
two  powerful  families.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  monarch’s  demerits,  and  they  were  not  a few, 
he  never  omitted  any  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  mitigating  the  mischiefs  his  original  un- 
certain tenure  of  power  had  produced.  His  ma- 
jesty, through  his  privy  council,  and  especially 
with  the  aid  of  his  great  favourite  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  contrived  to  patch  up  matters  between 
the  rival  noblemen ; and  it  is  to  this  settlement 
that  the  present  letter — remarkable  for  the  odd- 
ness of  the  spelling,  as  well  as  its  singular  phrase- 
ology— refers. 

The  earldom  of  Glencairn  was  originally  a 
creation  of  James  III. — a ruler  who  has  met  with 
little  justice  from  the  chroniclers  of  his  time.  iTe 
was  an  accomplished  man,  fond  of  architecture, 
delighting  in  music,  and  a patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
Hence  his  semi-barbarous  nobles  first  despised 
and  then  rebelled  against  him.  He  was,  after  his 
defeat  at  what  is  called  the  Battle  of  Sauchie 
Burn,  assassinated  in  the  village  of  Sauchie  by 
some  unknown  person.  The  house  was  in  ex- 
istence some  years  since.  The  honours  conferred 
by  him  on  his  adherents  were  rescinded.  Amongst 
these  was  the  earldom  of  Glencairn,  which  was 
subsequently  revived  in  the  person  of  Cuthbert 
Lord  Kilmaurs,  his  grandson. 

“Pleisse  yowk  moist  Sackeid  Maiestie,  According 
to  yowr  Maiesteis  coininarvd,  I submittitt  the  partecular 
bluidis  and  contrawerseis  standing  betwix  the  name  of 
Mongowmerej,  me,  and  my  name*  to  seike  freindis  as 
was  schosin  befoir  yowr  Maiesteis  consaill  and  the  day 
appoyntitt  be  the  consaill,  to  conwene  befoir  thame  to- 
exceptt  the  samen,  qhilke  day  we  haif  all  keipitt,  and 
the  Jugis  exceptitf,  and  ower  dames  on  ather  syid  was 
gifin  in:  then  restitt  the  commoneris  to  agre  on  the 
owerisraan,  quhilke  thaywald  nocht  do,  and  swa  it  is 
cummen  in  vowr  Maiesteis  handis,  quhairof  I am  maist 
glayd,  ewer  expecting  yowr  Maiesteis  moist  gratiowp 
fawour  to  me  and  mj’ne,  quha  hes  and  sail  ewer  eaiie 
maist  serwyabill  hartis  as  we  salbe  commanditt.  Gif 
thair  sail  cumme  any  reportis  of  me  to  yoww  Majestie,  I 
am  sertane,  according  to  yowr  Maiesteis  wuntitt  ami 
moist  gratiowse  custowme,  I wilbe  callitt  to  my  awin 
accent.  I dowt  nocht  bott  jmwr  moist  Sacreid  Maiestie 
will  swa  settiil  thatt  turne,  as  heirefter  thay  be  na 
cawisse  of  gruge  on  ather  syd,  and  that  ewerilke  ane  of 
ws  may  joisse  owxr  awin  kyndlie  rowmes  and  poses- 
siownis  in  all  tymes  cummeing.  This  erectioAvne  of  the 
Abessej  of  Kilwyneing,  quhilke  my  lord  of  Eglingtowne 
menis  to  suite  att  yowr  Maiestie,  will  nocht  faill  to  in- 
tertenej  the  seid  of  trubill  amangis  ws,  for  we  wilbe  all 
enterest  thairby,  and  I protest  befoir  yowr  Maiestie,  I 
haid  rather  loisse  my  lyf  or  ony  occatiowne  war  gifin  be 
me  to  breke  that  wnitej  quhilke  jmwr  Maiestej  will  com- 
mand. I man  crawe  yowr  Maiesteis  humbill  pardowne 
for  this  my  fascheowse  lettir  and  ewill  wrytt.^  My  moist 
humbill  serwice  presentitt  to  yowr  moist  Sacreid  Maiestie. 

* See  Balfoufs  Annals,  ii.  16. 
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I pray  the  Lord  to  gif  your  Maieatie  gud  hailthe,  lang 
lyf,  with  ane  prosseperowse  ryng,  in  the  feir  of  the  Lord, 
swa  I rest, 

Your  Maiesteis  maist  humbill  and 
obedyent  subiectt,  ewer  redej  to  be  com- 
manditt  with  all  humbill  serwice, 


“ Edinburgh,  the  fourtt 
of  Merche,  1607. 

“ To  his  moist  Sacred  Majesty.” 


Glencairne. 


J.  M. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  AMERICAN  FOLK  LORE 
I send  yon  a collection  of  folk  lore,  whick  I 
found  inserted  as  marginal  notes  in  an  edition  of 
Aubrey’s  works  purchased  by  me  from  the  writer, 
a Staffordshire  man,  who  informed  me  that  they 
were  dictated  by  an  aunt  of  his,  a native  of 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  who  was  living  in  1855, 
but  very  aged.  Should  you  think  them  worthy  a 
place  in  N.  & Q-,”  you  will  oblige  by  inserting 
them. 


To  cure  Chin-cough. —Take,  out  the  child,  and  let  it 
look  at  the  new  moon ; lift  up  its  clothes,  and  rub  your 
right  hand  up  and  down  its  stomach,  and  repeat  the 
follovring  lines  (looking  steadfastlv  at  the  moon,  and 
rubbing  at  the  same  time) : — 

“ What  I see  may  it  increase. 

What  I feel  may  it  decrease  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen.” 

When  you  have  your  haircut,  be  sure  to  burn  the  hair 
which  is  cut  off;  for  if  j’-ou  throw  it  out  of  doors,  and 
toads  take  it  into  their  holes,  vou  will  have  a perpetual 
headache. 

Do  not  kill  frogs  ; if  you  do,  you  will  have  a sin  grow 
on  your  back.—If  you  kill  a black  beetle,  you  will  cause 
It  to  thunder,  and  you  will  be  struck  by  lightning. 

Another  cure  for  Find  a briar  growing'  in 

the  ground  at  both  ends;  pass  the  child  under  and  over 
it  nine  times,  for  three  mornings  before  the  sun  rises, 
repeating  each  time  — 

“ Under  the  briar,  and  over  the  briar, 

I wish  to  leave  the  chin-cough  here.” 

The  biiar  must  then  be  cut,  and  made  into  a small  cross, 
and  worn  on  the  child’s  breast. 


The  devil  always  puts  his  cloven  foot  upon  blackberries 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  29th  Sept.;  therefore  after  that  day 
none  should  be  gathered  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 


Hops  always  appear  above  ground  on  Old  Christmas 
uay.— Cows  go  down  on  their  knees  at  12  o’clock  on  Old 
Christmas  night. 

When  you  see  a rainbow,  take  two  straws,  cross  them, 
place  tnem  on  the  ground,  and  the  rainbow  will  instantly 


A black  cat  coming  accidentally  into  a house  and  re 
maming  there,  is  considered  a sign  of  good  luck. 

it  ha 

money  in  your  pocket  for  good  luck 
or  \/ish  for  anything,  and  it  will  surely  happen.  To  se( 
he  new  moon  through  the  branches  of  trees,  for  the  first 
time,  IS  considered  very  unlucky. 

To  see  one  magpie  alone  is  also  very  unlucky. 


When  you  hear  a dog  howl,  take  off  jmur  left  shoe  and 
spit  upon  the  sole,  place  it  on  the  ground  bottom  upwards,, 
and  your  foot  upon  the  place  you  spat  on  ; which  will  pre- 
serve you  from  harm,  and  stop  the  howling  of  the  dog. 

Gathering  Fern-seed. — On  Midsummer  night  at  12 
o’clock  go  where  the  fern  grows,  draw  a circle  round  you,., 
inscribe  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  place  twelve 
pewter  plates  under  the  fern  one  within  the  othei',  and. 
repeat  the  following  — 

“ In  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  raa^’- 1 be  freed 
From  every  harm,  whilst  gathering  fern  seed.’” 

After  repeating  this  be  sure  you  speak  not,  or  come  out 
of  the  circle  before  1 o’clock ; the  seed  will  drop  through 
eleven  of  the  plates,  but  the  twelfth  will  catch  it.  Let  no 
person  attempt  to  gather  it,  for  terrible  will  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a failure.* 

In  the  village  of  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  boys,  promising  anything  to  each  other,  to 
repeat  the  following  (first  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
on  their  throat)  : — 

“ Hang}'  Rangy,  cut  my  throat. 

At  10  o’clock  at  night ; 

Hang  me  up,  hang  me  down^ 

Hang  me  all  about  the  town.” 

Believing,  if  they  do  not  perform  according  to  promise^ 
the  spirit  invoked  will  certainly  appear  and  cut  their 
throats. 

My  sister  [says  the  writer  of  these  notes]  was  cured  o^ 
a wen,  by  rubbing  it  with  a man’s  hand  who  had  hanved 
himself. 

_ To  cure  the  Mumps.— the  person  afflicted  threcf-. 
times  round  a spring  of  water  before  sunrise.  The  person 
must  be  blindfolded. 

To  cure  Warts. — Rub  them  over  with  a dead  man’s"-^ 
hand;  or  steal  a piece  of  beef,  rub  them  with  it,  and  then 
burn  the  beef ; or  rub  them  with  a black  snail,  and  then? 
hang  the  snail  on  a blackthorn  bush;  or  rub  them,  night 
and  morning,  with  fasting  spittle ; or  rub  them  with  the 
tail  of  a tortoiseshell  Tom  cat  in  May. 

A dead  person’s  tooth,  carried  in  the  pocket,  cures  the  * 
tooth-ache.  It  must  be  a woman’s  tooth  for  a man,  andi 
vice  versa  for  a woman. 

During  a fit  of  the  ague,  pass  your  urine  into  a bottle,; 
cork  it  up,  take  it  to  a river  or  pool,  turn  your  back  to  the 
water,  and  throw  the  bottle  over  your  head  into  the 
water,  exclaiming;  “Ague,  ague,  thou  hast  tormented 
me,  and  now  I’ll  drown  thee ! ” Walk  away  without 
looking  behind  you,  and  the  ague  is  cured. 

A small  bone  out  of  a sheep’s  head,  carried  in  the 
pocket,  cures  the  tooth-ache : it  must  be  taken  from  thei 
right  side  for  a man,  and  the  left  for  a woman. 

To  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose,  put  a white  stone  or  a key; 
down  the  back. 

Witchcraft. — Go  to  a mountain-ash  before  the  sum 
rises,  and  cut  therefrom  three  twigs ; be  careful  they  dm 
not  touch  the  ground  ; take  them  home,  and  make  three 
small  crosses  of  them  ; tie  with  white  worsted,  and  place- 
one  over  the  door,  one  under  the  door,  and  one  in  the_ 
bosom  of  the  person  bewitched. 


* In  Marvell’s  poem  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (verse  21}-^ 
we  read  — 

“ C>r  the  witch  that  midnight  wakes. 

For  the  fern,  whose  magic  weed 
In  one  moment  casts  the  seed. 

And  invisible  him  makes.” 
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American  Folk  Lore.— In  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 
America,  it  is  believed  that,  if  you  do  not  kill 
tbe  first  black  snake  you  see,  you  will  have  bad 

luck  tbe  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  Virginia  it  is  believed  that,  if  you  kiii  a 
black  snake  and  hang  it  on  a Persimmon  tree 
(Divipyros  Virginicd)^  it  causes  it  to  rain. 

I wpy  the  following  from  a Davenport  (Iowa) 
paper.  The  writer  says : — 

» Chatting  with  an  aged  lady,  we  noticed  the  wonder- 
ful preservation  and  beauty  of  her  teeth,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  mentioning  it.  ‘ Yes,’  said  she,  I never  had 
a toothache  or  lost  a tooth,  because  I bit  the  snake.  Op 
inquiry  she  stated  that,  when  children  at  home,  their 
father  had  made  them  bite  a rattlesnake,  he  holding  the 
reptile  by  the  head  and  tail;  each  child  bit  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  backbone,  not  violently,  but  just  so 
as  to  indent  the  skin  ; and  this  was  considered  an  infal- 
lible recipe  against  toothache  and  decay,  and  which  tbe 
old  lady  believes  in  up  to  the  present  hour.” 

Geo.  Worley. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  America. 


TYNWALD  HILL,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

J.  Ck.  E.  in  “N.  &■  Q.”  (4'“  S.  yi.  480)  gives 

a "biief,  Ijut  interesting,  description  of  this  his- 
torical  witness,  wbicb  links  tne  past  with  the 
present  by  the  twofold  promulgation  of  laws 
insularly  established.  J.  Ck.  P.  writes : — 

“ The  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  [=law  mount]  is 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Man  called  Tynwald-hill,  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Peel,  so  named  from  the  Norse 
Thing,  pronounced  ting  (from  Old  Norse  thinga,  to  dis- 
course or  deliberate  upon),  and  void,  a bank  or  mound.” 

“ This  mound,  which  is  still  in  use,  ‘ consists  of  four 
circular  terraces,  or  platforms,  each  successively  rising 
above  the  other,  and  diminishing  in  breadth.  The  breadth 
of  the  lowest  terrace  is  eight  feet ; the  second  six  feet ; 
the  third  four  feet ; and  the  fourth  and  lasp  forming  the 
apex,  six  feet.  Each  terrace  is  three  feet  high ; the  total 
height  of  the  hill  is  twelve,  and  its  circumference  at  the 
base  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  on  the  eastern  side  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.’  ” 

In  Cregeen’s  Manks  Dictionary  I find  tbe  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

“ Cronk-kbeillown  = John’s  Church-hill,  or  the  hill 
of  John’s  Church,  called  also  Tynwald  Hill,  is  situate 
about  three  miles  from  Peel,  in  the  parish  of  German,  on 
the  main  road  to  Douglas.  No  doubt  but  the  latter  part 
of  this  word  is  a corruption  of  Ean  or  Yuan  (John). 
This  is  the  hill  or  mount  on  which  the  constituted  au- 
thorities promulgate  all  their  Statute  Laws,  in  Manks 
and  English,  to  the  people.” 

In  the  quotation  by  J.  Ck.  H.  the  distance  from 
Peel  is  said  to  be  about  tivo  miles.  By  Cregeen 
it  is  stated  to  be  about  three  miles.  In  excavating 
for  a buried  monument,  or  ruin,  an  error  of  a 
mile  might  prove  seriously  and  vexatiously  incon- 
venient. It  might  also  now  be  well  to  ascertain 
and  record  the  number  of  steps,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  each  terrace. 

My  chief  object  in  this  communication,  how- 


ever, is  to  note  that,  12  the  height,  4 the  number 
of  terraces,  3 the  height  of  each  ascent,  8,  6,  4,  6 
the  respective  widths  of  the  terraces ; 8 + 4 the 
first  and  third  = 6 + 6 the  second  and  fourth— are 
all  factors  of  240,  the  circumference,  Avhich  is  in 
proportion  to  360,  the  great  circle,  as  2 is  to  3 ; 
that  as  360  : 240  ::  3 : 2 ; — so  the  height 
12  X 2-^3  = 8,  the  first  width;  and  the  height 
9x2  -4-3  = 6,  the  second’width ; and  the  height 
6 X 2 3 = 4,  the  third  width ; and  the  height 

3x2=6,  the  fourth  width.  That  there  are  four 
ascents,  because  four  units  compose  the  square, 
four  weeks  the  month,  four  seasons  the  year, 
four  quarters  the  circle,  and  four  = E.N.  W .S.  That 
three  feet  is  their  equal  ascent,  because  three 
units  compose  the  equilateral  triangle,  three  sides 
= any  triangle,  three  = trinity  generally.  That 
the  product  of  the  triangle  and  square,  3x4  = 12, 
the  duodecimal  number,  and  the  first  two  digits 
1,  2,  which,  added  to  the  digits  3,  4 = 16,  the 
decimal  number ; and  by  simple  addition  the 
digits  (1,  2,  3,  4,)  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  (0),  result.  That 
the  ascent  is  by  steps  on  the  eastern  side,  because 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east ; that  the  height  is  12, 
because  there  are  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac, 
twelve  divisions  of  the  great  circle,  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  and  that,  as  the  sun  in  his  zenith 
always  indicates  noon-day  or  twelve,  so  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  duodecimal  or  twelve ; that 
the  sum  of  the  units  of  the  triangle  and  square, 
3 + 4 = 7,  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary septiliteral  number ; that  the  sides  of  the 
simplest  right-angled  triangle  are  3,  4,  5 = 12,  the 
sum,  and  = 60,  the  product  — of  such  general 
application  in  astronomical,  geographical,  and 
temporal  computations. 

All  the  preceding  and  other  lessons  are  con- 
tained and  may  be  read  in  and  learned  from  the 
construction  of  Tynwald  Hill,  when  perused  by 
any  one  capable  of  reading  that  symbolical  hiU 

Thus  this  mount  or  hill  is  evidently  a very 
symbolical  book  for  the  initiated  to  read,  and  for 
inquirers  to  decipher.  And  as  the  sun,  in  run- 
nino*  his  circuit,  illuminates  the  face  and  rules  or 
governs  the  order  of  nature,  so  the  promulgation 
of  laws,  by  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
tends  to  the  enlightenment  and  good  government 
of  society,  which  would  be  otherwise  chaotic  and 
uncivilised,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  an 
enlightening  ruler  or  an  enlightened  lawgiver. 

And  for  further  information,  I should  now  like 
some  correspondent  to  state  whether  the  face  oi 
Tynwald  Hill,  and  Cronk-Keeillown  or  Johm 
Church  Hill,  being  interchangeable  designations 
is  accidental,  intentional,  or  symbolical. 

J,  Btale. 


Spittlegate,  Grantham. 
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Lord  Plunkett.— In  the  review  of  Mr.  O’Flana- 
gan s Lives  of  the  Lord  ChanceUm's  of  Ireland  in 
the^  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
reviewer  says  in  his  notice  of  Lord  Plunkett  — 

“The  most  celebrated  of  his  images  is  that  of  Time 
with  the  hour-glass  and  the  scythe,  which  he  employed 
to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.” 

Lord  Brougham  gives  the  passage  in  question 
in  the  following  words : — ■ 

“ Time  with  his  scythe  in  his  hand  is  ever  mowino* 
down  the  evidences  of  titles;  wherefore  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  plants  in  his  other  hand  an  hour-glass,  by  which 
he  metes  out  the  periods  of  possession  that  shall  supply 
the  place  of  the  muniments  his  scythe  has  destroyed.” 

Lord  Brougham  refers  to  this  passage  more  than 
once,  and  always  with  unbounded  commendation, 
It  ^ no  doubt  very  fine  and  very  striking,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  pure  nonsense  ; and  it  is 
beyond  measure  strange  that  its  absurdity  should 
not  have  been  seen  by  its  learned  utterer,  Lord 
Plunkett,  or  by  either  of  its  admiring  critics, 
Lord  Broughani  or  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  I find 
the  matter  noticed  in  the  following  terms  in  a 
pamphlet  printed  for  private  circulation 

. “ hour-glass  meteing  out  the  periods  of  possession 
IS  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  muni- 
ments which  the  scythehas  destroyed,  but  just  the  con- 
trary—that  is,_to  protect  the  man  in  possession  against 
muniments  which  the  scythe  has  failed  to  destrov.” 

appears  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  this 
lauded  illustration  should  be  rated  at  its  true 
value.  While  the  (Question  is  before  me,  I may 
notice  that  there  is  a passage  at  p.  182  which  will 
give  some  surprise  to  English  lawyers.  The  re- 
v^iewer,  speaking  of  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Clare,  says : — 

Jo  English  nor  the  Irish  chancellor  pos- 
sessed the  required  amount  of  learning  or  practical  know- 
Hargrave^”^^  Ihurlow’s  decrees  were  drawn  up  by 

Lord  Eldon,  speaking  of  Lord  Thurlow  as  a 
lawyer,  always  spoke  of  him  as  '^that  prodigious 

0.  H.  0. 

^ Antiquity  ok  Ladies’  CniCrNONS.- — It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  lady  readers  to  know 
that  there  was  a Greek  author  who  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  he 
wrote  a very  learned  book  upon  Breams,  in  which 
he  incidentally  refers  to  the  lelles  of  his  day  as 
wearing  chignons,  and  adopting  the  same  expedi- 
ents (that  are  said  to  be)  employed  in  this  day  for 
the  pirpose  of  increasing  their  solidity  and  beauty. 
^Ihese  are  the  words  ascribed  to  Artemidorus : 

“ a woman  dreams  she  has  long  and  lovely  hair,  it 
significant  of  good  luck,  eUnim  pulchritudinis 
alienis  capillis  mulieres  utuntur : 
sake  of  adding  to  their  attractions, 
maKe  use  or  other  women  s hair.” 

I have  not  a copy  of  Artemidorus,  nor  could  I 
piocure  one  m this  bookless  French  villc;  and  so 


cannot  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  quotation  ; but 
i,  ^ ^ modern  German  author, 

I)r.  Pfaffe,  who,  at  the  same  time,  notifies  his 

abhorrence  of  chignons  in  these  terms : 

“And  so,  it  seems,  this  abominable  practice  was  in 
fashion  amongst  the  ancients ! Diese  abscheuliche  Sitte 
scheint  also  schon  in  Alterthume  gewesen  zu  sein ! ” 

The  chignon  of  the  second  century,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  not  so  monstrous  as  the  pyramidical 
head-dresses  of  the  Eoman  matrons  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, of  whom  it  is  said  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi.  500- 
602),  that  a lady  has  her  head  piled  up  into  so 
many  folds  and  stories  in  height,  that  when  she 
faces  you  she  looks  as  tall  and  stately  as  a tragedy- 
queen,  and  when  she  turns  her  back  she  seems  to 
be  so  diminutive  as  to  be  somebody  else  ! 

tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 
^dificat  caput : Andromachen  a fronte  videbis. 

Post  minor  est : credas  aliam.” 

__  W.  B.  Mac  Cade. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France. 

Coincidence  ok  Thought. — Dr.  Johnson  has 
said  that  no  one  does  anything  for  the  last  time 
(knowingly)  but  with  regret.” 

I niet  recently  with  this  passage  in  Bishop 
Hall’sJLro/j/  Ohsei'vations,  xxvii. : 

_ “ Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  that  Epicurean  resolu- 
tion, ‘ Let  us  eat  and  drink,  to-morrow  we  die  ;”  as  if  we 
were  made  only  for  the  paunch,  and  lived  that  we  might 
live ; yet  has  there  never  any  natural  man  found  savour 
tn  that  Tneat  which  he  knew  should  be  his  last;  wherGas 
thev  should  say  : Let  us  fast  and  pray,  for  to-morrow  we 
shall  die,”  &c. 

Carisbrooke. 

The  Straight  Gate  and  Narrow  Way. 

Matthew  vii.  14.  “ Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it.” 

Compare  with  these  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
some  singularly  like,  uttered  by  Xebes,  upwards 
of  four  hundred  years  before : — 

OvKovu  Kal  dvpav  riva  yiKpav,  kcu  S5oy  riua  Trph  TTjs 
6vpas,  ijTis  ov  ttoAu  o'X,g^iTai,  aAAct  'irduv  o\lyoi  iropevou- 
5 • • • Avtt]  Toiv7]v  ecTTtV  h odds,  ^(pT],  7)  dyovca 

Tirphs  t}]P  d.Krjdivht'  Traideiap, — ntVa|, 

“Do  you  not  see  a small  gate,  and  a way  up  to  it  but 
little  frequented,  and  on  which  few  travellers  appear  ? 
....  This,  said  he,  is  the  way  which  leadeth  to  true 
discipline.” 

Kebes  was  a Theban  philosopher,  and  a disciple 
of  Socrates,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. He  wrote  three  treatises,  less  known  than 
they  deserve  to  be.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  ni'NAH,  containing  a beautiful  and  affect- 
ing picture  of  human  life.”  He  flourished  about 
410.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Kintyre  Superstitions.— I gather  the  follow- 
ing from  a LTistory  of  Kintyre,  by  Peter  MTntosh 
(Campbeltown,  1870) ; — 
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Old  Jolin  M^Taggart  was  a trader  between 
Kintyre  and  Ireland.  Wisbing  to  get  a fair  wind 
to  waft  bis  bark  across  to  tbe  emerald  isle,  be 
applied  to  an  old  woman  wbo  was  said  to  be  able 
■to  give  this.  lie  received  from  ber  two  strings, 
on  each  being  three  knots.  He  undid  tbe  first 
knot,  and  there  blew  a fine  breeze.  On  opening 
tbe  second,  tbe  breeze  became  a gale.  On  nearing 
tbe  Irish  shore  be  loosed  tbe  third,  and  such  a 
•hurricane  arose  that  some  of  tbe  bouses  on  shore 
•were  destroyed.  On  coming  back  to  Kintyre,  be 
was  careful  to  unloose  only  two  knots  on  tbe 
'Sremaining  string. 

“ On  the  island  of  Gigha  is  a well  with  some  stones  in 
it ; and  it  is  said  that  if  the  stones  be  taken  out  of  it  a 

great  storm  will  arise.”  ^ , r 

D.  Maopkail. 


Thread  Buttons.-— Tbe  making  of  thread  but- 
tons, which  was  once  a fiourisbing  trade  in  Dorset- 
shire, has  now  almost  ceased  to  be.  It  occurs  to 
.me  that  before  it  finally  departs  it  may  be  as  well 
to  record  its  nomenclature.  Tbe  more  common 
sorts  of  buttons  were  yarns,  shirts,  sp'mujlcs^  and 
jmites.  In  Mr.  Barnes’s  Glossary,  j ams  (tbe  largest 
size)  are  noticed,  but  not  tbe  pretty  little  sprangles 
and  mites,  which  are  far  too  delicate  a manufac- 
..ture  to  be  superseded  without  regret. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 


Curious  Epitaph.— In  tbe  last  century  opera- 
"tive  surgery  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  tbe  regular  surgeons ; for  in  tbe  beautiful  little 
church  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  near  Norwich,  is  a 
mural  monument  to  a clergyman  wbo  died  in 
1719,  and  is  represented;  in  an  inscription  (sur- 
rounded by  designs  of  various  surgical  instru- 
ments) as  having  been  distinguished  for  his  abilities 
in  theology,  physic,  surgery,  and  lithotomy : — 

MeinorisB  Sacrum  Thomsc  Havers,  clerici,  qui  Theo- 
logia,  Medicina,  Chirurgia  et  Lythotomia,  doctus  fuit  et 
expertus : Erga  Deum  Pius,  Erga  Homines  Justus  :^pau- 
-peribus  et  mgrotis  semper  amicus.  Obiit  27°  die  Junii, 
A®  Domini  1719,  setatis  su®  60.” 

I am  tempted  to  give  jovl  another  very  short, 
but  very  beautiful,  epitaph  from  the  same 
church : — 

In  the  womb  of  this  tomb  twins  in  expectation  lay, 

To  be  born  in  the  morn  of  the  Kesurrection  Day.” 

Charles  Williams,  F.R.C.P. 

Norwich. 

The  supposed  Miltonic  Epitaph.  — The 
phrase  “calcined  into  dust”  occurring  m the 
epitaph  in  question  was  deemed  barbarous  by  its 
critics,  who  even  made  the  phrase  an  argument 
for  its  spuriousness.  The  so-called  barbarous  ex- 
pression we  find,  however,  is  used  at  least  once 
fey  Locke  {Essay  on  the  Human  Under  standing, 
book  ii.  chap.  x.  § 5)  : “ Since  we  oftentimes  find 


[he  is  speaking  of  memory]  the  flames  of  a fever 


in  a few  days  calcine  all  these  images  to  dust  and 
I am  not  aware  this  passage  has  been 


confusion.’ 
noticed  before. 


J.  B. 


Glasgow. 


Photography  : the  War  and  “ The  Times.” 
“N.  & Q.”  was,  we  believe,  the  first  journal 
which  showed  its  recognition  of  the  great  value 
of  photography  and  the  important  results,  literary, 
artistic,  and  social,  which  might  he  anticipated 
from  it  by  opening  its  columns  to  pbotograpbers 
until  tbe  science  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  have 
a journal  of  its  own.  The  following  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  science  has 
lately  been  adopted  to  relieve  some  of  the  social 
exigencies  resulting  from  the  dreadful  war  may, 
therefore,  very  properly  he  transferred  to  its 
columns  from  The  Times  of  January  30 


“ How  ‘ The  Times  ’ avas  sent  to  Paris.— Attempts 
to  establish  a ready  communication  between  the  be- 
leaguered inhabitants  of  Paris  and  their  relatives  and 
friends  beyond  the  German  lines  have  given  rise  to  many 
contrivances  which  are  not  unlikely  to  make  a new 
era  in  the  history  both  of  aeronautics  and  photography. 
Among  them  mav  be  mentioned  the  ingenious  device  ^by 
which  the  matter  of  two  whole  pages  of  The^  Times  nas 
been  transmitted  from  London  to  Paris.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  photography.  Those  pages  of  the  paper 
which  contained  communications  to  relatives  in  Pans 
were  photographed  with  great  care  by  the  London  Ste- 
reoscopic and  Photographic  Company  on  pieces  of  tnin 
and  almost  transparent  paper,  about  an  inch  and  a halt 
in  length  by  an  inch  in  width.  On  these  impressions 
there  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  only  two  legible 
words,  ‘ The  Times;  and  six  narrow  broivn  bands  repre- 
sentino-the  six  columns  of  printed  matter  forming  a pap 
of  the  newspaper.  Under  the  microscope,  howe\  er,  tiie 
brown  spaces  become  legible,  and  every  line  of  the  news- 
paper was  found  to  have  been  distinctly  copied  and  with 
the  greatest  clearness.  The  photographs  were  sent  p 
Bordeaux  for  transmission  thence  by  carrier  pigeon  to 
Paris  When  received  there  they  were  magnified,  by  the 
aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  to  a large  size  and  thrown  upp 
a screen.  A staff  of  clerks  immediately  transcribed  the 
messages,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  places  indicated  by 
the  advertisers.  The  success  of  this  experiment  gives 
rise  to  the  hope  that  the  new  art  of  compressing  printed 
matter  into  a small  compass  will  not  stop  here.  It  a 
page  of  The  Times  can  be  compressed  into  a space  little 
larger  than  that  occupied  by  a postage  stamp,  the  matter 
of  an  octavo  volume  might  be  made  to  cover  mit  more 
than  two  of  its  own  pages,  and  a library  could  be  re- 
duced to  tbe  dimensions  of  the  smallest  prayer-bpk. 
What  a relief  it  would  be  to  the  learned  persons  who  Se- 
quent the  library  of  the  British  Museum  if,  instead  of 
having  to  make  fatiguing  journeys  from  letter  A to  lettei 
B of  the  ponderous  catalogue  of  books,  they  had  its  man> 
hundred  volumes  reduced  to  a space  a yard  square,  ovcv 
which  a microscope  could  be  hurriedly  passed,  feucu 
suggestions  are  now  occupying  the  thoughts  of  photo- 
graphers.” 
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Authors  wahted. — Who  is  the  author  of — 

“ Bertrandj  or  Memoirs  of  a Northumbrian  Nobleman, 
in  the  Seventeentli  Century.  Written  by  Himself.”  In 
3 vols.  “ London,  printed  at  the  Minerva  Press  for  Lane, 
Newman,  & Co.,  Leadenhall  Street,  1808.” 

J.  Perry. 

Waltham  Abbey, 

- “ Maiy  Magdalen’s  Tears  wip’t  off  ...  . London  : 

Printed  for  Robert  Pawlett,  at  the  Bible  in  Chancery 
Lane,  near  Fleet  Street,  1676.” 

The  work  advocates  strongly  private  confession 
and  sacerdotal  absolution.  J.  T.  P\ 

N.  Kelsey,  Brigg. 

Mediasval  Barns. — In  those  instances  where 
the  finials  still  remain  on  the  gables  of  the  roof,  1 
have  observed  that,  instead  of  being  as  is  usual, 
upright,  they  are  of  a bent  form.  1 have  never 
observed  them  of  the  same  form  in  any  other 
mediaeval  building ; and  this  form  being,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  confined  to  barns — and  being  more- 
over, as  I think,  singularly  ungraceful — I have 
been  led  to  conjecture  that  it  must  have  had 
some  symbolical  meaning.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  offer  any  explanation  of  it  A 
representation  of  a finial  such  as  I refer  to  will 
be  found  in  the  Oxford  Glossary,  5th  ed.  plate  66. 
At  Mid  Littleton,  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a 
barn  on  which  there  are  four  such  finials,  all. bent, 
if  I recollect  rightly,  towards  the  south. 

Eichard. 

Legend  on  Bells. — Can  any  lover  of  bells  tell 
me  where  the  following  legend  is  ? The  initial 
cross  and  intervening  stops  are  very  elegant,  and 
the  letters  highly  ornamented.  I possess  a rub- 
bing of  it,  but  have  no  memorandum  where  or 
when  it  was  taken.  I am  informed  that  the  same 
cross  and  stops  are  on  bells  at  St.  Mary’s  Bever- 
ey,  and  at  Stanground,  Hunts.  This  is  the 
legend  in  extenso  : — 

CtisTofi  : nafitrarum  : : tt  t HBttp  : 

^iiirnsrum. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Cb’st  St.  George,  Devon. 

The  Bird  Cage  W^alk. — When  I first  remem- 
ber the  Bird  Cage  W^alk  in  St.  James’s  Park  — 

“ In  my  liot  jmutb,  when  George  the  Third  was  king  ” — 

it  was  the  drill-ground  of  the  young  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  Foot  Guards;  and  the  length  of 
the  stride  or  step  which  they  were  taught  was 
marked  by  rows  of  narrow  white  stones  let  into 
the  gravel.  Is  this  a common  practice,  and  how 
long  is  it  since  thej"  were  taken  up  ? How  this 
horrid  war  recalls  to  mind  the  distressing  scenes 
I have  witnessed  in  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  when 
detachments  of  the  Guards  were  marched  off  to 
foreign  service ! W.  J.  T. 


British  Scythed  Chariots  : Mrs.  Mare- 
HAM. — I have  just  read  with  great  interest  Mr. 
Trollope’s  graphic  summary  of  Caesar’s  Commens- 
taries  in  the  admirable  series  of  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers,  edited  by  Mr.  Collins.  It 
contains  a note  at  pp.  79-80  denying  that  the 
Britons  used  scythed  chariots.  This  question  was 
brought  forward  in  “ N,  & Q.”  in  1860  (2°*^  S. 
ix,  225),  but  was  never  followed  up,  though  the 
Editor  invited  special  attention  to  it  as  an  inter- 
esting subject  which  deserved  further  investiga^ 
tion.  Mr.  Trollope,  I think,  does  not  state  tha^ 
case  very  happily  or  fairly,  and  seems  to  me  to 
do  scant  justice  to  the  excellent  writer  who  is  so 
well  known  under  her  adopted  name  of  Mm. 
Markham.  He  singles  out  Mrs.  Markham  and 
Eugene  Sue  as  peculiar  people  who  have  mainly 
fostered  the  popular  delusion  that  the  Britons  used 
scythed  chariots,  whereas  the  matter  was  neve? 
questioned  (as  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.”  observes) 
until  the  year  1849,  when  the  Marquis  de  Lagoy’s 
work  appeared — e.  g.  see  the  Penny  CyclopmdicL, 
Lond.  1836,  s.  v.  ‘‘  Chariot.” 

As  to  Mrs.  Penrose  Mrs.  Markham  ”),  I ven- 
ture to  say  that  her  History  of  England  (first 
published  in  1823)  is  the  best  history  for  th& 
young  that  ever  appeared,  and  is  far  superior  to 
many  works  of  much  higher  pretension.  It  is 
well  written,  well  informed,  and  marked  by  sound 
judgment  and  good  sense,  and  is  moreover  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I know  of  no  history  used 
in  any  of  our  public  schools  at  all  comparable  to 
it.  It  is  on  a different  plan  from  Miss  Yonge’s  ex- 
cellent Landmarhs,  but  is  equally  meritorious. 

Q.  Q. 

Denarius  oe  Drusus,  Senior. — I have  in  my 
cabinet  a denarius  of  Drusus,  Sen.,  struck  when 
he  had  the  title  of  Piinceps  Juventutis.”  The 
obverse  has  a plain,  unlaureated,  and  very  youth- 
ful bust.  Legend— 

NERO  CLAVD  . CAES  . DRVSVS  GERM  , 

BRING  . INVENT. 

On  the  reverse  are  four  sacred  implements— 
viz.  the  lituus,  tripod,  patera,  and  ladle  for  liba- 
tions. Legend — 

SACERD  . CO  . OPTINOMN  CONL  SVPRA 
NVM  . EX  S . C. 

It  is  the  reverse  legend  that  I cannot  under-- 
stand.  W^hat  would  it  be  in  full,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  and  application  of  it  ? J.  H.  M. 

Curious  Engraving. — In  a volume  {De  Arte 
Cahalistica)  containing  works  of  P.  Eiccius,  Leo 
Hebreeus,  Eeuchlin,  and  Picus  Mirandolus,  printed 
at  Basle,  1587,  there  is  a curious  print,  extending 
over  both  the  open  folios,  representing  a tourna- 
ment in  a court  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  houses. 
Nine  knights  are  on  each  side,  six  actuall}’’  en- 
gaged. One  has  just  unhorsed  his  adversary,  and. 
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is  throwing  up  Ms  spear  into  the  air  in  token  of 
triumph.  His  unhorsed  adversary  is  placed,  ap- 
parently in  derision,  on  a wooden  rail.  The  fol- 
lowing is  written  above  the  plate  in  continuous 
lines  over  both  folios : — 

“ Exemplum  ludicrse  commissionis  equestris  olitn^  ab 
equestri  ordine  et  nobilitate  Germanica  concelebrari  et 
exhiberi  solitse  in  quo  quse  subinde  a nobis  toto  libro 
secundi  tomi  Pandectarum  triumphalium  de  curatoribus 
ad  circi  limina,  de  funium  incisione,  de  inodiperatoribus 
pugnse  de  septorum  in  equitatione  famosa,  armorunique 
et  equi  amissione,  de  denodiorum  denique  amputatione 
et  diloricatione  dicuntur,  oculorum  sensibus  inanifestis- 
sime  subjiciuntur.” 

What  is  the  connection  between  this  plate  and 
the  work  on  Kabbalism  ? E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Meaning  oe  ^^Eog.” — What  is  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  the  word  ^Hog”  as  applied  to  the  later 
growth  of  grass  in  fields  for  feeding  purposes  ? 
The  word  is  common,  I believe,  in  only  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  where  at  Whitby  I was  struck  first 
with  it,  in  an  advertisement  of  so  many  acres  of 
fog  to  be  sold.”  S.  H. 

[Wedgwood  connects  Fog  and  Feg,  which  he  defines, 
“ Grass  not  eaten  down  in  the  summer,  that  grows  in 
tufts  over  the  winter.”  Garnet  derives  fog  from  the 
Welch  fwg ; but  it  would  seem  from  Atkinson’s  Glossary 
of  the  'Cleveland  Dialect , that  m that  district  and  in 
Westmoreland,  while is  applied  to  the  aftergrowth  in 
meadows  when  the  hay  has  been  cut  o%feg  simply  means 
a dried  grass  stem.] 

The  Kobold  oe  Geoben. — W^hat  is  the  pre- 
cise title  of  an  anonymous  work  on  this  subject 
published  in  1719,  and  also  of  Gottfr.  Wahrlieb’s 
narrative  ? I have  Zeugniss  der  reinen  Wahrlieit., 
1723,  by  Jeremias  Heinisch,  and  TJnterricht  ime 
man  Gespenster  und  Gespenstergeschieliten  priifm 
soli,  s.  I,  1723  (by  whom  ?),  and  would  be  glad 
to  learn  if  there  are  other  tracts  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.  Scott. 

Manx  Cats  and  Fowls.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  any  theory  which  has  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
breed  of  tailless  cats  and  fowls,  so  common  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  ? Moeiensts. 

[Five ' articles  on  the  Manx  Cats  appeared  in  the  1st 
Series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  vol.  ix.] 

Wipe  oe  Geoege  Nevill,  etc. — Who  was  the 
wife  of  George  Nevill,  Lord  Latimer,  son  of  Ralph 
Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt ; also,  her  armorial  bearings  ? 

J.  c. 

Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  oe  Boston. — Please 
say  why  this  society  is  so  called.  What  do  the 
three  Greek  initial  letters  mean  ? 

James  J.  Lamb. 

[Consult  “N.  & Q.”  4th  S.  iii.  108.] 

The  ^^Pottees”  oe  the  Noetheen  Coun- 
ties.— Has  any  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  ever 
raised  a discussion  on  the  above  nomadic  tribes 


They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  gypsy 
tribe ; but  are  they  gypsies,  or  are  they  not  the 
descendants  of  the  Scotch  and  English  moss 
troopers  ? Some  of  the  real  gypsy  tribes  disown 
the  potters,  but  others  say  they  are  the  same. 
The  following  are  surnames  borne  by  potters  in 
the  North  British  isles : Jollie,  Younghusband, 
Ibbetson,  Bell  (Wordsworth’s  potter  was  a Bell), 
Storey,  Stanley,  Cooper,  Solomon.  I cannot  in- 
crease my  list,  which  I know  is  imperfect.  Of 
the  above  names  I think  that  the  only  gypsy 
ones  are  Stanley  and  Cooper.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  Jewish  name  Solomon  borne  by  potters.”  I 
could  say  more  on  the  subject,  but  I postpone 
further  remarks  and  conjectures,  in  hopes  that  we 
may  have  information  from  some  one  who  has 
studied  the  subject  more  than  I have  done. 

James  Henet  Dixon. 

The  Heaets  oe  Men  which  eondly,”  etc. 
Who  is  the  author  of  the  lines  inscribed  on  the  cor- 
nice of  the  domed  gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Burlington  House,  and  which  run  as  follows  : — 

“ The  hearts  of  men  which  fondly  here  admire 

Fair  Seeming  shews  may  lift  themselves  up  higher, 

And  learn  to  love  with  zealous  humble  duty 

The  eternal  fountain  of  that  heavenly  beauty.” 

E.  N.  T. 

Quotations  wanted. — ■ 

“ Kus  hoc  vocari  debet,  an  domus  longe  ? ” 

Makeocheie. 

Who  is  the  author  of  some  stanzas  entitled 
‘^Good  Night”.?  They  appeared  in  the  London 
Ijiterat'y  Journal  (I  think)  before  October,  1829. 
I give  the  commencement  of  the  first : — 

“ Good  night  to  thee,  lady,  though  many 
Have  joined  in  the  dance  to-night,”  &c. 

L.  T.  A. 

“ A glowing  iris  bending  o’er  the  storm, 

A swan  emerging  from  the  waves  as  bright,”  &c. 

Anon. 

St.  Joseph’s  Eve. — ■ 

“ This  is  the  song  one  might  perceive 
On  a Wednesday  morn  of  St.  Joseph’s  Eve.” 

These  lines  occur  in  Longfellow’s  translation  of 
The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Ceillh,  from  the  Gascon 
of  Jasmin,  and  bear  reference  to  an  approaching 
wedding  procession.  Can  you  help  me  to  any 
meaning  of  them,  or  tradition  connected  with  this 
day?  I have  read  that  St.  Joseph’s  Day  is 
unlucky  for  marriages.  A.  S. 

Thomas  Stanley,  Bishop  oe  Sodoe  and  Man. 
In  the  Lancashire  Chantries,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  note, 
being  vol.  lix.  of  the  Chetham  Society,  this  pre- 
late, who  v/as  also  Rector  of  Winwick,  Wigan, 
and  North  Meoles,  is  said  to  be  ^^a  younger  son  of 
the  second  Lord  Monteagle.”  In  an  article  by 
Bibliothecae.  Chetham  (^‘  N.  & Q.”  4^*^  S.  vi. 
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150)  lie  is  said  by  Mr.  T.  Heywood,  wlio  describes 
bis  metrical  account  of  tbe  Stanleys  as  uncouth 
rbymeSj  to  be  tbe  son  of  that  Sir  Edward  Stan- 
ley wbo,  for  bis  valour  at  Flodden,  was  created 
Lord  Monteagle  ” — the  first  Lord  Monteagle,  I 
suppose.  Anthony  a Wood  {Athen.  Oxon.^  vol.  ii. 
col.  807)  contents  himself  with  saying*  that  he 
was  a cadet  of  the  family  of  the  Stanleys^  which 
is  true ; but  I want  the  whole  truth.  Where 
was  this  prelate  buried^  and  where  else  than  in 
privately  printed  books  can  a copy  of  the  Stanley 
poem  on  the  Earls  of  Derby  be  found  ? 

Thoughts  op  Patkicius.” — Who  was  the 
author  of  the  above  work,  of  which  the  full  title 
is  — 

“ Thoughts  of  Patricias,  an  Utilitist,  on  the  Interests 
of  Mankind  and  particularly  on  those  of  the  Irish  Nation ; 
also  a few  occasional  Tracts.  The  whole  written  late  in 
life  by  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Dublin  Society.  8vo, 
Dublin,  1785.” 

On  the  title-page  in  my  copy  is  the  following 
MS.  note : — 

“ And  in  truth  so  faithfully  printed,  that  y®  author  is 
almost  ashamed  even  to  bestow  it  to  his  much  admired 
Bolingbroke.  He  suppressed  y®  sale  of  it,  because  of  its 
defects,  but  dispersed  it  to  his  descendants,  in  y®  hope  of 
its  doing  some  good — knowing  that  a good  intention 
dictated  it.  Dec.  7*,  1795.  E.  G.” 

E.  Ph.  Shieley. 

Lough  Fea,  Carrickmacross. 

The  Times  Whistle,”  etc.  by  P.  C.” — In 
The  Times  Whistle,”  which  I am  now  editing 
from  the  Canterbury  MS.,  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

“ Carrier  of  late  would  have  made  his  career 
(Thinking  perhaps  to  be  esteemed  dear 
Of  th’  antichristiau  prelate)  to  the  citty 
Of  seven-hill’d  Rome  ; ‘ 0,  and,’  say  some,  ‘ ’twas  pitty 
That  his  (how  e’re  they  grant  it  lewd)  intent 
Met  not  a look’t  for  prosperous  event. 

For  he,  because  his  learning  was  not  small, 

Might  in  short  time  have  been  a Cardinall.’ 

What  his  successe  had  prov’d  I dare  not  say, 

For  he  was  cut  of  from  his  wished  prej^ ; 

High  Jove,  incens’d  that  thus  he  should  backslide, 
Stroke  him,  and  in  a neighbour  land  he  died. 

Some  think  he  was  not  Apostolicall, 

But  alwaies  in  his  heart  papisticall,”  &c. 

My  queries  are : — 

1.  Who  answers  this  description  of  Carrier”? 

2.  Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  suggest  who 
P.  C.,  Gent.”  was  ? 

The  date  of  the  satires  may  be  placed  a little 
earlier  than  1616  j the  poems  in  this  latter  year. 
Faversham.  J.  M.  CoWPEE. 

Mental  Equality  oe  the  Sexes. — It  would 
be  interesting,  as  touching  this  much-debated 
question,  to  learn  whether  that  strange  gift  of 
natural  calculation  (possessed  among  others  by 
the  late  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  boyhood) 
has  ever  been  bestowed  on  girls.  I have  put 


this  query  before  without  receiving  any  reply. 
Surely  among  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  there 
should  be  some  able  to  give  one. 

Noell  Padeclieee. 

Thomson  a Deuiu. — Why  does  Collins,  in  his 
elegy  on  Thomson,  call  him  a Druid  ? I am  not 
asking  for  a learned  dissertation  on  the  term.  I 
know  the  meaning  of  Druid.  But  how  was  the 

poet  of  the  seasons  ” one  ? 

. Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Canal  oe  Xeexes. — In  Cox’s  Mythology 
of  the  Aryan  Nations  (i.  92)  occurs  the  following 
note : — 

“ It  is  now  asserted  that  ‘ Offa’s  dyke  ’ is  a natural  work, 
and  Offa  himself  is  thus  carried  suspiciously  near  the 
cloud  land  of  mythology.  The  supposed  canal  of  Xerxes, 
at  the  base  of  Mt.  Athos,  has  shared  the  same  fate  ; and 
the  suspicion  of  Juvenal  (x.  74),  that  the  storj^  was  a 
myth,  has  thus  been  verified.  ‘ Offa’s  dyke’  and  the  canal 
of  Xerxes  are,  in  short,  no  more  artificial  than  Fingal’s 
Cave  and  the  Giant’s  Cause wa3\” 

As  regards  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  this  seems  a 
bold  assertion,  and  especially  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  (bk.  iv.  109)  and  of 
Herodotus  (bk.vii.),  whose  testimony  alone  would, 
I should  think,  be  quite  strong  enough  to  prove 
that  it  had  existed.  Col.  Leake,  in  his  Travels  in 
Greece  (vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.),  gives  particulars  of  a 
careful  survey  of  it,  and  likewise  a reason  why  it 
should  be  made.  The  suspicion  of  Juvenal,  con- 
sidering his  well-known  tendency  to  exaggeration 
and  his  contempt  for  the  Greeklings  and  pars 
Niliaci  plebis,”  &c.,  cannot  be  taken  into  account. 
What  is  Mr.  Cox’s  authority  for  the  assertion, 
and  what  the  verification  of  Juvenal’s  suspicion? 

T.  E.  C. 

Goyeenment  Stamp  on  Pictuee  Canvas. — 
Can  any  one  inform  us  when  the  government 
stamp  on  picture  canvas  was  first  imposed  and 
when  taken  off?  H.  G.  & Co. 

A RECTORSHIP  OF  EIGHTY-ONE  YEARS. 

(4'^  S.  vii.  66.) 

A correspondent,  who  dates  from  Turvey,  says 
that  the  parish  register  of  Knossington  Grange 
records”  Diehard  Samson  as  rector  of  the  parish 
from  1558  to  1639.  Although  I have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  that  register,  I can  venture  to  assert 
that  it  ‘‘records”  no  such  fact.  This  corre- 
spondent has  been  misled  by  an  absurd  fallacy, 
excusable  in  one  who  is  evidently  not  an  expert 
in  parish  registers.  The  facts  are  these ; Parish 
registers  began  generally  by  an  injunction  of 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  1538.  These  registers  were 
small  books  of  paper,  liable  to  decay  and  to  be 
lost,  and  many  of  them  did  thus  suffer.  In  the 
first  year  of  James  I.,  1603,  an  injunction  was 
issued  (see  Gibson’s  Codex,  i.  229)  commanding 
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.-eveTy  parisli  to  "be  provided  'with  a parchment 
book  for  the  register  ; and  it  was  furtlier  ordered 
that  the  old  registers  from  15S8,  or  as  far  hac-k  as 
th-ey  could  he  founds  should  he  copied  into  this 
aiew  hook,  and  that  the  minister  and  church- 
w-ardens  should  siihscrihe  their  names  at  the  foot 
■of  every  page  or  year.  Hence  it  is  found  that 
mearly  all  the  registers  which  extend  hack  heycnd 
1603  are  signed  from  theheginning  hy  the  incum- 
Irsat  of  the  latter  date,  and  of  course  continue  to 
he  so  signed  till  the  end  of  his  incumhency. 
Thus,  if  the  registers  of  Knossington  Grange  had 
-^one  hack  to  1538,  as  they  would  have  done  had 
some  not  been  lost,  this  correspondent  would  have 
.astonished  us  with  a rector  who  had  reigned  one 
‘hundred  and  one  years,  and  whose  age  must  then 
have  been  at  least  a hundred  and  twenty-five ! 
Here  is  another  centenarian  vox  et  prceterca  mini  I 
E.  V. 

You  will  doubtless  receive  many  communica- 
tions showing  that  this  supposed  long  incumhency 
. arose  from  Richard  Samson  signing  the  new 
^registers;  hut  would  it  not  he  well,  hy  vcay^of 
clenching  the  matter,  to  ascertain  from  the  dio- 
cesan registers,  if  possible,  who  the  rector  or 
.rectors  of  Knossington  Grange  were  between  John 
Westmill  and  Richard  Samson?  H.  E.  T. 

The  difficulty  of  your  correspondent  H.  is  one 
which  presents  itself  to  all  students  of  old  regis- 
ters at  the  commencement  of  their  researches.  In 
explanation  let  me  quote  a few  lines  from  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society’s  Churches  of  ^ Cam- 
"hridgesMre,  p.  15.  The  church  being  described  is 
Cherry  Hinton : — 

“ The  parish  register  dates  hack  as  far  as  1538,  the 
3’ear  in  -which  Cromwell,  then  vicar-general,  issued 
’his  injunction  with  regard  to  them  : it  is  not,  however, 
ito  be  inferred  that  the  existing  volume  is  of  that  date  ; 
for  in  the  last  of  the  constitutions  of  the  synod  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  held  in  1597,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  parish  bocks,  most  of  which  had  before  that  time 
been  kept  on  paper,  libris  chartaceis,  should  be  tran- 
.iscribed  on  parchment,  and  so  kept  for  the  future ; each 
pag-e  of  the  transcript  being  signed  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  garcliani  of  the  church.” 

In  the  register  at  Cheny  Hinton  some  observer 
had  noted  that  every  page  from  1638  to  1604 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Moigne,  vicar,  who  had  thus 
-entered  in  the  hook  that  he  had  been  vicar  for 
jsixty-six  years,  and  had  had  the  same  chiirch- 
wa,rdens  for  fifty-nine  years.  But  this  same 
Thomas  Moigne  died  before  he  was  seventy  years 
-old,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ililrnore  seventeen 
years  after  he  resigned  Cherry  Hinton.  In  a note 
is  mentioned  an  instance  of  the  same  thing  at 
Bishopshourne  church,  Kent,  where  the  signa- 
ture of  Richard  Hooker  occurs  as  early  as  1566, 
which  time  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  this  neighbourhood  I have  met  wdtli  many 
illustrations  of  the  above.  At  Whittlesey  _St. 


Mary  the  signature  of  Francis  Gates  occurs  as 
vicar  from  1560  to  1622  ; and  a subsequent  vicar 
has  made  note  to  the  effect  that  he  was  vicar  ‘Tor 
sixty-four  years  or  thereabouts.”  But  in  fact  he 
was  presented  in  1590  and  died  in  1622,  and  was 
consequently  vicar  when  the  order  of  convocation 
was  made  for  transcribing  the  old  books.  In 
Elton  the  register  begins  at  the  year  1560,  yet  it 
was  “made  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1598,”  as 
the  heading  informs  us.  At  Eye  and  at  Peakirk 
the  copyists  append  their  names.  At  Castor  the 
curate  and  churchwardens  testify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  transcript.  This  is  done  in  Latin, 
except  once  thus  : “ It  agreeth  with  the  originall, 
as  witnesseth  Edward  Stokes,  Curat,”  &:c.  And 
the  following  is  the  heading  of  the  register-hook 
at  Marholm : — 

‘Yhe  Eeg’’  booke  belonging  to  the  pish  of  Marliam 
wherin  is  recorded  the  names  of  all  such  as  have  been 
maried  baptized  and  buried  sence  the  yeare  of  our  lord 
god  one  thousand  five  hundreth  threescore  and  five  before 
the  w*^^  tyme  is  not  any  names  Registred  to  be  found 
truly  coppyed  outin  A°  1599  according  to  the  Queen  s 
Ma’’*°’  Iniunction  and  statute.” 

Peterborough.  W.  D.  SwEETIJlG-. 


The  marvellously  prolonged  incumhency  of 
Richard  »Samson,  supposed  to  he  rector  of  Knos- 
sington in  Leicestershire  from  1558  to  1639,  is 
readily  explained,  but  not  in  the  way  suggested 
hy  the  editorial  note.  It  is  amusing  that  this 
hallucination  of  the  last  century  should  he  revived 
just  now,  only  a few  months  after  the  appearance 
of  an  excellent  essay  on  Parish  Registers,  by  Rob*^ 
Edmond  Chester  Waters,  Esq.,  B.A,,^  of  the  Inner 
Temple  (reprinted,  in  8vo,  1870,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  from  The  Home  and  Foreign  Re~ 
view  for  April,  1863).  This  essay  is  in  many 
respects  more  complete  than  the  History  of  Parish 
Registers  by  the  late  Mr.  John  S.  Burn,  of  the 
second  edition  of  which  (1862)  it  was  originally 
written  as  a review. 

The  importance  and  value  of  parish  registers 
seem  to  have  been  never  better  appreciated  hy 
the  clergy  than  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  had  then  been  kept  for  about  seventy 
years,  and  the  old  paper  hooks  w^ere  in  many  places 
decayed  or  wearing  out.  Provision  was  therefore 
made  that  they  should  be  transcribed,  and  on 
parchment  instead  of  paper.  Mr.  Waters  states 
that — 

“ On  October  2o,  1597,  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  in 
convocation  made  a new  ordinance  respecting  registers, 
-^vhich  was  formally  approved  by  the  queen  under  the  great 
seal.  It  commences  by  noticing  their  very  great  utility 
{permagnus  usus'),  and  lays  down  minute  regulations  for 
their  preservation,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in 

the  70th  canon  of  1603 The  canon  directed  that 

every  parish  should  provide  itself  with  a parchment  book, 
and  that  the  entries  from  the  old  paper  books  should  be 
transcribed  therein,  each  page  being  authenticated  by  the 
signature  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens.” 
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“In  obedience  to  the  injunction  (Mr.  Waters  subse- 
quently remarks)  every  page  of  the  transcript  is  signed 
by  the*  minister  and  churchwardens  of  that  year  in  which 
the  copy  was  made.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
ludicrous  notion  respecting  the  longevity  of  the  clergy  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  at  one  time  found  strenuous 
defenders  amongst  antiquarian  writers.  (Cole’s  MSS.  xli. 
310.)  Thus  Duncumb,  in  his  History  of  Herefordshire, 
ai.  83,  gravely  asserts  that  Robert  Barnes  was  vicar  of 
Bromyard  during  eighty-two  years,  as  his  name  appears 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  in  the  parochial  registers, 
and  that  one  of  his  churchwardens  filled  that  oiBce  from 
1538  to  1600  inclusive.  Another  instance  of  this  sup- 
posed longevity  was  a certain  Mr.  Simpson,  who  was 
imagined  to  have  enjoyed  the  living  of  Keyham  in  Leices- 
tershire for  ninety-two  years,  and  to  have  had  the  same 
churchwardens  for  seventy  years.” 

In  the  History  of  Leicestershire,  iii.  980,  under 
Eeame  (as  the  name  of  the  chapelry  is  there 
spelt),  -will  he  found  a long  extract  from  a MS. 
Essay  on  Parish  Pegisters,  written  hy  the  Pev. 
George  Ashby,  B.D.,  President  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Mr.  Ashby  fell  into  this  absurd 
misapprehension,  but  it  was  detected  by  Dr.  Car- 
dale  of  Pothley,  and  confuted  by  Lord  Went- 
worth in  the  General  Evening  Post  in  1765,  and 
again  by  Mr.  Bray,  afterwards  the  historian  of 
Surrey,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Tour. 

JoHi?-  Gough  Nichols. 


In  the  burial  register  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  London,  under  date  August  12,  1617,  occurs 
the  following  : — Mr.  Pobert  Harland,  minister 
of  this  parish,  being  minister  seyenty-nine  years.” 
The  last  clause  of  this  entry  is  in  a different  hand- 
writing from  the  portion  that  precedes  it,  but 
forms  part  of  the  record.  I am  convinced  that 
whoever  made  the  addition  did  so  because  he 
found  that  Mr.  Harland  had  signed  each  page  of* 
the  register  as  far  back  as  its  commencement  in 
1538,  exactly  seventy-nine  years,  but  without 
knowing,  or  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  that 
down  to  about  1600  the  register  was  the  tran- 
script ordered  in  1598,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  to  attest  the 
accuracy  of  the  transcript.  Perhaps  this  will 
explain  the  case  at  Knossington. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester, 


SOME  GO  TO  CHURCH,”  ETC. : OLD  RHYMES. 

(Ph  S.  vi.  296,  464,  562.) 

Mr.  Jackson  desires  to  see  the  old  rhyme  in 
extenso.  It  has  just  been  communicated  to  me  by 
a friend,  who  remembers  hearing  it  in  his  youth  : — 
“ Some  go  to  cburcb  to  take  a walk. 

Some  there  go  to  laugh  and  talk. 

Some  there  go  their  faults  to  cover. 

Others  go  to  meet  a lover. 

Some  there  go  to  sleep  and  nod. 

But  few  go  there  to  w'orship  God.” 

I am  tempted  to  add  here  some  other  quaint 


rhymes,  which  I owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  friend 
just  mentioned.  He  received  them  many  years 
ago  from  an  aged  relative,  who  has  now  departed 
to  the  unseen  land. 

The  lines  which  follow  this  ancient  gentleman 
used  to  attribute  to  a schoolmaster  named  Byrom, 
whose  pupiLhe  had  been  in  his  younger  days  : — 

“He  that  buys  land,  buys  many  stones  ; 

He  that  buys  flesh,  buys  many  bones; 

He  that  buys  eggs,  buys  many  shells  ; 

He  that  buys  good  ale,  seldoni  buys  aught  else.’^ 

(The  last  word  pronounced  as  if  written  in 
glossic  elz).  The  writer  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
a living  example  of  its  truth. 

Barbers,  from  Burchiello,  whose  utterly  unin- 
telligible  verses  are  models  of  classic  Italian, 
down  to  the  genial  author  of  the  Barber’s  Shop,” 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Pichard  AVright  Procter,  who 
is  at  once  historian  and  laureate  of  the  cunning 
shavers,  have  often  been  gens  d' esprit.  Amongst 
them  should  be  classed  old  Jerry  Dawson,  whose 
shop  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red  Bank.  He 
hit  upon  a plan  for  keeping  his  customers  in 
good  humour  whilst  they  were  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  shaved  or  polled.  His  device  for  their 
amusement  was  to  write  scraps  of  poetry,  which 
he  put  up  conspicuously  in  his  shop.  The  parti- 
cular period  of  the  year  often  gave  him  a subject 
for  his  rhymes.  Thus  for  Shrove  Tuesday  he 
wrote : — 

“Make  pancakes  of  the  best  of  batter. 

And  drink  good  ale  that  minute  after. 

And  keep  Shrove  Tuesday  like  a mon. 

For  hungry  Lent  is  coming  on.” 

The  old  barber  was,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
no  teetotaller,  and  ale  was  a feature  in  his  verses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  this  on  Easter : — 

“ Eat  Easter  dumpling  with  good  spice. 

And  drink  good  ale  both  warm  and  nice  ; 

Eat  and  drink  till  you’ve  got  red  faces. 

For  you’re  not  sure  of  seeing  th’  races.” 

Easter  he  pronounced  in  the  true  Lancashire 
fashion,  which  in  glossic  notation  would  be 
'‘Aist’r.” 

Another  rh5^me  which  was  a favourite  with  the 
old  gentleman  is  the  following  quaint  reflection 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  clergyman.  The  structure  of  the 
verse  appears  to  show  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess” 
or  soon  after  : — 

“ Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity, 

Being  in  dispute,  could  not  agree 

Which  of  the  three  should  have  the  superiority. 

“ Law  pleads  he  doth  preserve  man’s  lands. 

And  all  their  goods  from  ravenous  hands. 

Therefore  claims  he  to  have  the  superiority. 

“ The  doctor  next,  with  recipes  for  health, 

Which  men  do  value  above  their  wealth. 

Therefore  claims  he  to  have  the  superiority. 
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Next  comes  the  priest  with  face  demure, 

Who  of  men’s  souls  takes  care  and  cure, 

Therefore  of  right  challenge  hath  he  to  have  the 
superiority. 

Moral. 

If  men  would  keep  the  golden  rule, 

They  need  not  be  the  lawyer’s  fool. 

If  men  would  keep  from  excess  and  riot, 

They  need  not  feed  on  doctors’  diet. 

If  men  would  do  what  God  doth  teach, 

They  need  not  mind  what  parsons  preach. 

But  if  men  both  knaves  and  fools  will  be, 

Why  they  may  be  ass-ridden  by  all  three.” 

Tliis  TGininds  niG  of  a gravo  debats  that  onco 
took  place  in  a discussion  society  which  met  in 
Manchester  about  1780^  as  to  which  was  the 
greatest  benefactor  to  society,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  or  the  soldier.  After  all  the  pros  and 
cons  had  been  adduced  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
peaceful  Manchester,  the  very  home  of  the  “ fair 
white-winged  peacemaker,”  Commerce,  solemnly 
decided  that  of  the  three  the  greatest  benefactor 
was — 

“ . . . . the  red-coat  bully  in  his  boots 
That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us.” 

William  E.  A.  Axois. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways.  


A friend  supplies  the  following  version,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  W est  of  England : — 

Some  go  to  church  to  fetch  a walk. 

Some  go  to  church  to  have  a talk. 

Some  go  to  church  to  meet  a friend, 

Some  go  there  an  hour  to  spend. 

Some  go  there  to  hear  the  news, 

Some  go  there  to  sleep  in  pews, 

And  yet,  ’tis  very  strange  and  odd. 

How  few  go  there  to  worship  God.” 

No  doubt,  as  is  the  case  with  all  popular 
rhymes,  there  are  many  variations.  Will  Ltdiaed 
oblige  me  by  stating  if  his  version  is  traditional 
or  taken  from  a printed  copy  ? 

Stephen  Jackson. 


The  following  version  has  been  supplied  to  me 
from  memory  as  having  appeared  in  a Suffolk 
newspaper  early  in  the  present  century : — ' 

“ Some  go  to  church  just  for  a walk, 

Some  go  there  to  scoff  and  talk. 

Some  go  there  to  meet  a friend, 

Some  go  there  their  time  to  spend, 

Some  go  there  to  see  a lover. 

Some  go  there  their  faults  to  cover, 

Some  go  there  to  doze  and  nod, 

But  few  go  there  to  worship  God.” 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

[E.  D.  gives  a similar  version  to  Mr.  Sweetixg’s 
with  the  exception  of  substituting  “ laugh  ” and  “ seek” 
for  “ scoff”  and  “ see  ” in  the  second  and  fifth  lines. — Ed.] 


ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD. 

[4^^  S.  v.  300,  472,*  512,  541,  607  j vi.  121,  441, 
574.) 

The  reply  of  J.  W.  at  p.  574  of  the  last  volume 
of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  is  in  fact  nearly  an  admission  of  all 
that  I have  been  maintaining.  This,  after  all  ” — 
submission  to  the  Holy  See — is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter,”  is  'J.  W.’s  observation  (p.  575). 
Undoubtedly  so.  If  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury should  establish  an  association  or  order,  for 
instance,  of  visitors  of  the  Protestant  sick  in  his 
diocese,  it  would  probably  be  felt  indecent  if  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  Dr.  Colenso,  or  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  or  any  other  respectable  Presbyterian 
minister,  claimed  a right  to  fill  up  any  vacancies 
or  to  establish  a branch.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  attempt  has  actually  been  made  by 
the  English  association  calling  itself  the  English 
Langue  to  obtain  recognition  at  Home.  The  at- 
tempt failed,  of  course ; hut  an  association  which 
did  such  a thing  is  disqualified  from  speaking 
against  Papal  jurisdiction.  I beg  once  more  to 
draw  the  attention  of  J.  W.  and  his  friends  to  the 
letters  of  Histokictjs  and  Sceittatoe  in  the  third 
volume  of  N.  & Q.”  1863.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  ignore  the  pretended  restoration  of  a so-called 
English  Langue  in  France,  I have  already  referred 
to  the  answer  made  by  Histoeices  in  that  volume, 
and  I beg  now  to  suggest  to  J.  W.  that  he  should 
reply  to  that  able  writer,  and  to  Sceetatoe,  and 
also  to  two  most  interesting  notes  by  J.  J . W . in 
volume  iv.  pp.  190  and  212,  who  there  gives  details 
of  the  proceeding’s  at  Pome.  If  any  reply  to  those 
writers  is  possible,  let  it  be  made  at  once.  In  tbe 
mean  time  I have  no  doubt,  as  I said,  that  most 
thinking  persons  will  hesitate  to  accept  J . W.’s- 
authority.  The  whole  thing  may  he  illustrated^ 
but  not  exhausted,  by  a short,  not  entirely  ima- 
ginary, apologue. 

Mr.  St.  John,  a gentleman  of  ancient  descent, 
with  large  family  connection  in  Europe,  was,  a 
long  time  ago,  attacked  by  a set  of  burglars,  de- 
prived of  all  his  houses  and  lands,  and  had  to  run 
for  his  life  to  his  kinsmen  abroad.  The  law  of 
his  own  country  would  not  help  him,  ^ for  tho 
rogues  had  bribed  the  Bench,  and  the  King  took 
his  share.  So,  as  they  had  no  use  for  churches, 
they  blew  up  and  pulled  down  all  that  belonged 
to  him,  took  the  houses  and  money,  eat,  drank, 
and  were  merry.  And  it  must  be  owned  that, 
with  these  and  other  little  pickings,  they  had  a 
very  fine  time  of  it.  But  not  long  ago  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Mr.  St.  John  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  came  back  to  England  j not 
with  the  least  idea  of  recovering  any  stolen  pro- 
perty, hut  merely  to  settle  himself,  as  well  as  he 
could,  in  the  country  of  his  fathers,  as  Mr.  St. 
John  of  St.  John.  One  day,  walking  about  his 
business  in  London,  he  meets  an  exceedingly  fine 
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gentleman,  wlio  immediately  stops,  pats  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  says,  Old  fellow,  very  glad  to 
see  you.  Here  we  are.”  Mr.  St.  John,  perhaps 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  knowing  your  friends, 
requests  to  he  informed  of  the  name  of  his  soci- 
able hut  unexpected  interlocutor.  Oh,”  says 
the  Stranger,  don’t  you  know  ? I’m  St.  John  of 
St.  John  too  ; took  the  name,  you  know.  Second 
column  in  the  Times,  don’t  you  see,  deed  poll, 
and  all  that;  I,  and  all  the  family.  We  are  one 
concern  now.”  Mr.  St.  John  expresses  his  amaze- 
ment. He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
existing  branch  of  his  family  in  England  besides 
his  own.  ‘^Oh,  yes,”  says  the  Stranger;  ‘‘  we 
are  a real  branch;  we  have  got  the  name,  and 
have  taken  the  arms,  and  are  always  known  as 
St.  Johns,  and  have  set  up  new  houses,  and,  what 
I am  sure  you  will  like  best,  we  have  made  a 
pedigree,  don’t  you  know,  and  there  we  are  all  in 
it,  as  clear  as  possible.  You  and  all  your  foreign 
connexion  are  there,  side  by  side  with  us.” 
Upon  this  Mr.  St.  John  suggests  that  the  Stranger 
should  accompany  him  to  the  Heralds’  College, 
that  these  statements  may  be  authenticated. 

Heralds’ College  ? Pooh!  old  almanacks.  Y^ou 
can  go  if  you  like,  not  I.  We  don’t  mind  Sir 
Gorgeous  Tintack,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  anybody 
•else.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  fellow,  it’s  only  a 
matter  of  Opinion.  You  call  yourself  St.  John, 
so  do.  we.  No  one  here  knows  any  difference ; 
and  as  we  have  taken  the  name  we  shall  stick  to 
it.  Good  bye.  Kemember  me  to  all  our  kinsfolk 
abroad.”  ^ 

It  remains'  to  be  seen  what  Opinion  will  do  for 
the  new  Mr.  St.  John. 

“Vse  vobis  qui  jedificatis  raonumenta  Proplietarum  : 
patres  autem  vestri  occiderunt  illos.” 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,.  Malvern  Wells. 


I have  read  with  great  interest  the  discussion 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  about  this 
subject  in  & Q.”  and  also  in  the  Spectator — 
-a  discussion  which  was  carried  on  with  a courtesy 
on  one  side  that  made  the  absence  of  it  on  the 
other  rather  too  conspicuous.  The  suggestion  of 
Homunculus  in  No.  167  seems  to  me  deserving 
of  the  highest  consideration,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  conflicting  parties.  The  English 
langue  have  at  all  events  the  credit  of  fulfilling 
to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  duties  of  the  order, 
and  not  merely  forming  part  of  a court  pageant 
(not  very  much  respected),  as  I have  seen  the 
Maltheser  Pitter  ” in  their  scarlet  coats  in 
Munich.  I would  offer  one  more  suggestion : 
the  Queen  is  sovereign  of  Malta;  what  if  she 
were  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  English 
langue  ? the  knights  would  then  at  court  wear 
their  crosses  (I  believe  they  have  every  right  to 
do  so  now) ; the  order  would^  have  a publicly 


recognised  status,  which  must  tend  to  its  advan- 
tage ; and  as  the  knights  would  claim  no  prece- 
dence more  than  the  wearers  of  an  ordinary  war 
medal,  while  the  rules  under  which  alone  the 
order  can  be  conferred^  would  effectually  prevent 
any  but  gentlemen  belonging  to  it,  the  court 
circle  would  at  all  events  lose  nothing  by  their 
presence.  The  privilege  might  be  confined  to  the 
Chevaliers  of  Justice.”  Cywem, 

Forth  yr  Aur,  Carnarvon. 


BARBAKOUS  MASSACRE. 

(ph  s.  vi.  526.) 

Don  Francois  d’Almeyda,  the  first  viceroy  of 
Portuguese  India,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Indies  in  1505.  He  sailed  from  Belem  in  March 
of  that  year,  and  reached  the  coasts  of  Portuguese 
India  in  the  month  of  October.  In  1508,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  a naval 
engagement  before  Daboul,  Don  Alfonso  d ’Albu- 
querque arrived  in  India  to  supersede  Almeyda. 
The  latter,  burning  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his  son 
in  the  previously  named  naval  engagement,  re- 
fused to  yield  up  his  authority  until  he  had  chas- 
tised the  infidels.  After  inflicting  a summary 
retribution  on  the  inhabitants  of  Daboul,  he  en- 
countered his  enemies  at  sea,  opposite  the  island 
of  Diu,  and  completely  destroyed  their  fleet.  In 
November,  1509,  the  victor  of  Diu  Anally  quitted 
the  shores  on  which  his  name  had  become  a terror 
and  his  vengeance  a proverb.  Don  Francois  d’Al- 
meyda perished  in  March,  1510,  by  the  hand  of  a 
Caffre  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ^^harbarous  massacre  ” Me.  Ellis  refers 
to  may  be  that  which  was  conducted  by  order  of 
Almeyda  at  Daboul.  His  proceedings  therein 
have  been  thus  described : — 

“ Almeyda  positively  refused  to  resign  his  command 
until  he  should  have  avenged  his  son’s  death  by  the 
destruction  of  the  hostile  fleet.  Being  supported  in  his 
disobedience  to  the  royal  mandate  by  several  leading 
ofiicers,  he  refused  to  allow  Albucperque  even  to  take 
part  in  the  intended  expedition  (against  Daboul).” 

There,  we  are  told — ■ 

“ once  on  shore,  by  the  order  of  the  merciless  victor,  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  ensued.  The  streets  streamed 
with  blood,  and  the  distracted  multitudes  fled  to  the 
caves  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  This  disgraceful 
scene  had  a suitable  conclusion ; for  Alme3"da,  unable 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their  horrible  employment, 
caused  the  town  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  flames  extended 
rapidly  over  the  light  timber  roofs,  and  after  reducing 
the  stately  city  to  a pile  of  smoking  wood  and  ashes, 
reached  the  harbour.  The  native  shipping  was  de- 
stroyed ; the  Portuguese  vessels  with  difficulty  escaped, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.” 

He  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  barbarities  by 
causing  his  prisoners  to  be  shut  up  in  the  prize 
vessels  and  burnt  with  them. 

‘•Man3%”  saj^s  Faria  y Sousa,  “judged  the  unhappy 
end  of  the  vicero}"  and  other  gentlemen  to  be  a just  pun- 
ishment of  that  crime.” 
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If  tlie  massacre  occurred  about  the  year 
1511,  Don  Alfonso  d’ Albuquerque  was  then  the 
Portuguese  governor-general  of  India.  It  there- 
fore might  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  Goa.  The  city  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  early  part  of  1510,  recaptured  a few 
months  later  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  in  person,  and 
finally  conquered  by  Albuquerque  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year.  The  contest  was  prolonged  and 
sanguinary,  and  the  after- slaughter  must  have 
been  terrific,  since,  according  to  Sousa,  not  one 
Moor  was  left  alive  in  the  island.”  {Portuguese 
Asia,  i.  172.)  The  Hindoos  were  treated  very 
differently;  for  Albuquerque  confirmed  them  in 
their  possessions,  and  promoted  the  intermarriage 
of  their  women  with  the  Portuguese  by  hand- 
some dowries,  at  the  same  time  proving  his  con- 
fidence in  his  new  subjects  by  employing  them 
in  both  civil  and  military  capacities.  Albuquerque 
died  at  Goa,  December  13, 1515. 

N.B.  The  designation  Moors”  seems  frequently 
applied  to  Arabian  and  African  Mohammedans,  in 
contradistinction  to  Moguls  and  Patans.  Sousa 
speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting  from  Choul  (in 
the  Concan)  to  Cape  Comorin.”  The  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  does  not, 
I venture  to  submit,  belong  to  Vasco  da  Gama. 
It  v/as  Bartolomao  Diaz,  ten  years  before  Vasco 
da  Gama’s  voyage  to  India,  who  passed  the  Cape 
without  knowing  it,  and  despite  the  murmurs  of 
liis  crew,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Pish  Diver.  Compelled  most  unwillingly 
to  return,  he  now  first  discovered  the  southern 
headland  of  the  African  continent ; and  reaching 
it  in  stormy  weather,  he  bestowed  on  it  the 
designation  of  Cabo  Tormentoso.”  Diaz  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  the  December  of  1487,  after  a 
voyage  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months.  The 
way  to  India  was  now  open.  In  1497  Emanuel, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  equipped  a fleet  of  four 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  India  by  a pas- 
sage round  the  Cape,  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Vasco  da  Gama.  The  expedition 
sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  July  8, 
1497,  having  in  all  160  men  on  board.  It  doubled 
the  Cape  on  November  20,  and  coasting  the 
eastern  sea-board  of  Africa  as  far  north  as  Me- 
linda (lat.  3°  S.),  it  sailed  under  the  guidance  of 
a native  pilot  for  the  shores  of  India.  The  voy- 
age from  Melinda  to  the  Malabar  coast  occupied 
twenty-three  days ; and  the  fleet  anchored  before 
the  city  of  Calicut  on  May  20,  1498.  Two  years 
and  nearly  two  months  elapsed  between  the  date 
of  Da  Gama’s  departure  and  his  return  to  Lisbon. 
The  second  Portuguese  fleet  to  the  Indies  was 
despatched  in  the  year  succeeding  his  return, 
under  the  command  of  Alvarez  Cabral. 

ChaPvLes  Nayloe. 


KING  WILLIAM  III.’s  STIRRUPS  AND  OTHER 
RELICS  AT  CARRICKBLACKER,  CO.  ARMAGH^ 

{4:^^  S.  vi.  477.) 

A query  having  appeared  in  your  Number  of 
December  3 last  respecting  a pair  of  stirrups  seen 
some  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  the  Dev. 
James  Steuart  Blacker,  rector  of  Keady,  county 
Armagh,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  these 
relics,  along  with  many  others  appertaining  to 
that  eventful  period,  are  still  at  Carrickblacker,. 
the  seat  of  the  Blacker  family,  in  the  county 
Armagh,  near  Portadown.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man was  family  executor  at  the  time  adverted  to,, 
and  thus  was  in  possession  of  the  heirlooms,  and 
these  amongst  them. 

The  stirrups,  however,  bear  evidence  in  them- 
selves of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Boyne  battle 
(1690),  and  as  being  the  property  of  an  earlier 
king  than  William  III,,  viz.  Charles  I. ; for  on 
the  interior  of  the  upper  part,  where  the  leather 
was  looped  on,  is  plainly  marked,  dotted  or  in- 
scribed, a royal  crown,  with  the  cypher  C.  D.  and 
the  date  1626  beneath.  They  stand  eight  inches 
in  height,  with  a breadth  of  five-and-a-half  inches 
at  the  swell  for  the  foot.  On  the  outer  sides  a 
scallop-shell  pattern  is  inscribed.  The  whole 
accoutrement  bears  a dark  bronze  colour  enlivened 
with  gold  welded  into  the  parts  where  the  shells 
occur,  or  are  marked  by  incised  lines.  That  they 
belonged  to  Charles  I.,  however,  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  not  have  been  wmrn  by  'William  III., 
his  relative  and  descendant.  The  saddle-cloth  is 
also  at  Carrickblacker,  a gorgeous  affair  of  crimson 
velvet,  superbly  embroidered  in  gold,  with  holster 
trimmings  complete.  The  saddle  itself  is  said  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda, 
and  without  any  stirrups  or  other  paraphernalia. 
How  they  became  separated  is  not  very  clear,  but 
probably  in  the  scramble  of  attached  attendants 
desirous  to  secure  memorials  of  such  historic 
scenes  and  personages.  Most  of  those  at  Carrick- 
blacker came  from  an  ancestor.  General  Frederic 
Hamilton,  aide-de-camp  to  King  William  III., 
with  estates  in  Tipperary,  Londonderry,  and  other 
counties.  He  was  originally  of  Milburn,  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  called  a property  near  Coleraine 
Milburn  after  it.  He  is  mentioned  by  Captain 
Parker  as  his  chief  patron  in  his  interesting  and 
now  scarce  record  of  the  Irish  conflicts  at  that 
period,  and  also  the  Marlborough  wars  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time. 

Amongst  other  items  traceable  to  this  source,, 
kept  at  Carrickblacker,  are  King  William  HI. ’a 
gloves,  rather  rough  chamois  leather  gauntlets, 
ornamented  with  black  satin  and  gold  embroidery 
trimmings;  the  original  MS.  draft  of  the  brass 
money  proclamation,  with  William  IIL’s  signa- 
ture, dated  July  10,  1690.  Given  at  our  camp 
at  Finglas.”  N.B.  There  is  no  mention  of 
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wooden  shoes,”  but  specimens  of  the  base  coinage 
are  bung  in  chains  round  the  frame.  The  first 
patent  to  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  LordOonyngsby, 
who  bound  up  King  William’s  arm  when  wounded 
at  the  Boyne.  The  handkerchief  itself  is  said  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a 
descendant : also  a handsome  massive  cruet-stand, 
presented  by  the  king.  Lord  Essex  presented 
the  mustard-pot  to  the  present  Earl  of  Enniskil- 
len ; it  is  the  size  of  a small  tankard,  containing 
fully  a pint,  and  when  filled  with  good  liquor, 
must  be  drained  to  the  glorious  memory  without 
drawing  breath,  in  order  to  obtain  ‘‘  the  freedom 
of  Florence  Court.” 

But  to  continue  the  list  of  historic  curiosities 
at  Carrickblacker.  There  is  the  celebrated  Derry 
deed,  with  all  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the 
owners  of  property  destroyed  in  the  siege  of 
1688-9,  claiming  com.pensation  frojn  the  British 
Government — we  are  sorry  to  say  vainly  and 
without  effect.  The  names  of  families  still  ex- 
isting and  possessing  property  are  easily  traceable. 
Stone  balls  fired  at  Derry  when  metal  was  ex- 
hausted. A scrap  of  the  flag  of  the  Inniskilling 
men  borne  at  the  Boyne;  a large  remnant  is  still  at 
Enniskillen  or  Florence  Court.  A chair  of  oak  made 
from  the  platform  on  top  of  the  cathedral  tower 
of  Derry,  on  which  cannon  was  mounted  and  fired 
during  the  siege.  The  old  form  of  the  cathedral 
is!, carved,  as  also  the  walls  in  relief  on  the  back. 
Col.  Mitchelburn’s  saddle,  used  in  a sortie  at  the 
siege  before  they  ate  their  horses.  Two  rapiers, 
one  of  them  used  by  General  Hamilton  at  the 
Boyne,  and  the  other  by  Wm.  Blacker  at  Derry 
and  the  Boyne.  The  long-shotted  gun  of  the 
Diamond  fight;  the  gong  of  Ghuznee ; and  the 
last  added  articles  to  this  curious  collection,  viz. 
the  loyal  address  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  in 
Canada,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  which  was 
not  presented  because  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
would  not  allow  H.E.H.  to  land  ; and  lastly,  the 
Confederate  flag  of  the  celebrated  privateer  the 
Shenandoah,  which  is  said  to  have  done  more 
destruction  and  mischief  than  the  much-abused 
Alabama. 

The  walls  of  Carrickblacker  are  hung  with  some 
interesting  historic  portraits  of  the  Willi amite 
period.  Besides  the  well-known  ones  of  the  King 
and  Queen  Mary,  by  Kneller,  are  those  of  Duke 
Schomberg  and  De  Ginkle,  Earl  of  Athlone ; a 
contemporary  picture  of  the  siege  of  Derry,  by 
Wyke ; General  Hamilton,  Governor  Walker, 
&c.  &c.  But,  quite  apart  from  this  period  so 
largely  illustrated,  there  is  a very  remarkable 
portrait  that  would  take  a dissertation  to  itself — 
that  of  Sir  Wm.  Wallace,  the  celebrated  defender 
of  Scotland.  It  was  brought  over  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  by  a family  of  that  name,  and 
came  to  the  present  proprietor  of  Carrickblacker 
with  the  remnant  of  a small  property  from  his 


grandmother,  who  had  received  it  in  the  same 
way  from  her  grandmother,  the  last  of  that  family 
of  the  name.  It  is  not  in  oil-colours,  but  in 
fresco  varnished  and  ingeniously  removed  to  can- 
vass. In  individuality  and  grandeur  of  character 
it  quite  throws  into  shade  the  usual  conventional 
and  commonplace  portraits  of  this  hero.  Anoiv. 


Old  Sandown  Castle,  Isle  oe  Wight  S. 
vi.  569.) — Lord  Conway  was  made  Captain  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Dec.  8,  1624;  Lord  Weston  (sub- 
sequently Earl  of  Portland)  succeeded  him,  Feb. 
8,  1631.  The  authority  for  these  statements  is 
Dugdale’s  Baronage^  where  a reference  is  given  to 
the  Patent  Bolls,  22  Jac.  I.,  part  15,  and  6 Car.  I., 
part  6,  respectively.  Portland  died  in  March, 
1635,  and  I see  by  a letter  of  F.  Brooke  of  April 
11  (State  Papers,  Charles  L,  vol.  cclxxxvi.),  that 
his  eldest  son  J erome,  second  Earl  of  Portland, 
was  his  successor.  G. 

Mount  Calvaky  (4^^*  S.  vi.  542 ; vii.  62.)  — I 
am  competent  to  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
Calvary  was  a mountain  or  not,  but  I am  quite- 
sure  that  Sozomen  does  nob  say  it  was,  as  stated 
by  Me.  Alex.  B.  M‘Geigoe.  To  establish  this 
point  the  Editor,  1 trust,  will  permit  me  to  give 
the  passage  in  the  original.  The  reference  is 
right.  The  words  are : — 

Oi  7ap  iraKai  T)'jV  iicKXrjfflav  dico^aures  ^EX\7]veS)  eVt 
(pvGadai  ap^ogeurju  t))v  dprjCTKdav  irdar)  (rwovda- 

(xavres  iKre/xelvj  vTrh  ttoAAw  xdipari  rbu  ryde  rdiroi'  Ka- 
riKpv^aVy  Kal  els  vi}/os  ^yetpav  ^aOvrepou  virdpxovTay  cts 
Kal  vvv  ^atVerai.  irepiKaPovres  Se  irepi^  irdvra.  rhu 
dva<Trd(xeoos  tow  Kpamu,  bieK6(Tix7\<xaVy  koX 

Xidcf  rrju  Hi<pdveiav  KaTeffTpwffav  .*  krI  'Acppodirys  vabif 
KareaKevaffav,  /cat  ^(pSiov  ldpv(TaPTo. 

For  the  Greeks,  striving  to  their  utmost,  by  means  of 
persecution,  to  extinguish  the  church  in  its  infancy,  con- 
cealed that  place  under  a huge  mound  of  earth,  and,  as 
now  appears,  raised  the  ground  to  a greater  height  than 
it  was  before.  And  having  drawn  a fence  round  the 
entire  site  of  the  resurrection,  and  ‘ the  place  of  a skull 
(Calvary),  they  arranged  the  surface,  and  erected  upon  it 
a temple  to  Venus,  in  which  they  placed  her  statue. 

Not  a word,  as  Me.  M^Geigoe  will  see,  of  any 
mountain^  or  of  the  slightest  acclivity.  The  very 
opposite ; for  prior  to  these  operations  the  surface 
was  lower  {^aOvrepov)  than  it  was  after.  So  from 
this  account  the  natural  inference  must  be,  that 
the  mount  was  not  real  but  artificial,  Homer 
uses  the  kindred  w^ord  Kap-fivov  for  the  top  of  a 
mountain — OvXvplttolo  Kapi]vcav  (II.  II.  167) — whence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  notion  of  Calvary  being  a mount.  There  is 

* By  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign — somewhere  about  a.d.  138— when  he 
built  the  Koman  city  of  jElia  Capitolina  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Jerusalem.  He  also  built  a temple  to  Jupiter  on 
the  Mount  Zion. 
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no  authority  for  it  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  or  the  earlier  fathers.  As  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Cyril^  it  is  valueless.  He  lived 
and  wrote  long  after  the  transaction  related  by 
Sozomen. 

I may  he  permitted  to  mention  that  I have 
(Quoted  from  Beading,  the  best  edition  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historians, 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Godwin  Swiet  (4^^  S.  v.  66,  135,  159,  211, 
305,  410.) — Mr.  Swiete’s  family  pedigree  may 
be  quite  correct,  but  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
pedigrees  ‘‘certified”  (not  “verified’')  as  “ taken 
from  the  records  of  his  office”  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  office  of  Sir  William  Betham,  would 
think  of  placing  implicit  reliance  on  them  because 
they  were  so  “ certified.”  I regret  to  say  that  I 
know  pedigrees  which  in  some  very  important 
respects  are  pure  inventions,  and  were,  notwith- 
standing proofs  to  the  contrary  in  his  office,  so 
certified.  In  one  instance  the  very  arms  recorded 
were  altered  without  any  reason  whatever.  These 
are  grave  charges,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
true.  If  the  late  Mr.  Godwin  Swift  was  “ de 
jure  Viscount  Oarlingford,”  how  did  it  happen 
that  his  right  was  never  proved  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  ? It  is  really  preposterous  to 
call  a mere  pretender  to  an  extinct  title  the  right- 
ful peer  because,  without  a shadow  of  right,  he 
pertinaciously  assumed  and  claimed  the  title. 

^ Y,  S.  M. 

Descendants  oe  Bishop  Bedell  (4*'’  S.  v.  811’ 
591;  vi.  183.) — Isabella  Bedell,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  William  Bedell,  was  twice  married.  By  her 
first  husband,  Daniel  French,  she  had  a daughter, 
Eleanor  French,  who  married  John  Stanford,  Esq. 
of  Oarn,  county  Cavan  (born  1686,  entered  Trin. 
Coll.  Dub.  Nov.  27, 1701).  She  married,  secondly, 
Tuke  Stanford  (who  died  in  1733),  his  first  wife. 
Tuke  Stanford  married,  secondly,  Anne  Heccle- 
field,  and  by  her  had  (with  other  issue)  John, 
who  married  Eleanor  French  (as  above.)  The 
head  master  of  Beaumaris  Grammar  School  is  the 
Bev.  William  Bedell  Stanford,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxon,  great-great-grandson  of  John  Stan- 
ford and  Eleanor  French.  Y.  S.  M. 

“ Dtjn  ” AS  A Local  Prefix  (4*^  S.  vi.  153, 
238,  556.) — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Celtic  dun  is  etymologically  connected  with 
toim,  A.-S.  tun.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  latter 
is  an  “ enclosed  place,”  from  tynan,  to  enclose ; 
whereas  dim  is  properly  a hill,  and  may  be  derived 
from  Qiv,  a heap,  or  perhaps  even  from  a Semitic 
root.  Mr.  C.  Bogers  says  the  root  of  dun  is  the 
Sanscrit  dund,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable 
to  derive  it  from  the  Chinese  tun,  a “ hillock.” 

B.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn  Square. 


Bichard  Terrick,  Bishop  oe  London  1764- 
1777  (4*'^  S.vi.  569.) — He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  Terrick,  rector  of  Wheldrake,  and  canon- 
residentiary  of  York,  by  Ann,  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Arlush,  Esq.,  of  Knedlington,  county  York,  and 
daughter  of  John  Gibson,  Esq.  of  Welburn,  in 
the  same  county.  He  was  baptised  in  York 
Minster  July  20,  1710.  His  wife  was  Tabitha, 
daughter  of  William  Stainforth,  rector  of  Symon- 
burne,  county  Northumberland  (eldest  son  of  Dr. 
William  Stainforth,  canon  of  York),  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  George  Prickett,  Esq.,  recorder  of 
York.  Bodert  H.  Seaiee. 

The  Mount,  York. 

The  arms  of  Terrick,  as  quartered  on  Lord 
Harrowby’s  banner  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  are 
those  of  the  Tyrwhit  family,  with  the  addition  of 
a plain  bordure  argent.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Rock  Wood,  Torquay. 

Dr.  Terrick  is  one  of  those  prelates  of  whom 
Dean  Milman,  in  his  Annals  of  St.  Paul's,  • has 
written : — 

“ There  was  then  a rapid  succession  of  decent  prelates, 
who  no  doubt  discharged  their  functions  with  quiet 
dignity,  and  lived  their  blameless  lives  in  respect  and  in 
esteem.” 

The  following  passage,  extracted  from  Addit. 
MSS.  (5847,  p.  404)  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  in  which 
the  bishop  figures,  may  interest  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”:  — 

“ This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a singular  visit  he  (H.  Wal- 
pole) paid  for  an  hour  one  Sunday  afternoon,  while  I was 
with  him,  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was  when  the  present 
Bishop  of  London  was  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  then 
minister  of  Twickenham.  The  visit  was  to  a J ew,  where 
w^as  a Roman  Catholic  family,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  some  Dissenters.  I remember  not  the  names,  but 
this  I remember  because  it  struck  me.  The  bishop  pos- 
sibly might  have  assumed  some  airs  which  Mr.  Walpole 
might  think  did  not  become  one  who  was  a lord  only  by 
accident,  and  not  by  birth  or  creation.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  lower  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  prelate,  who 
has  enough  of  it  about  him,  I remember  Mr.  Walpole  told 
me,  on  his  return,  for  I did  not  attend  him,  that  he  called 
him  frequently  Mr.  and  Dr.  Terrick,  in  order  to  mor- 
tify him.  Surely  this  was  not  right  or  proper.  The  laws 
of  the  land  and  custom  unalterable  have  fixed  sueh  and 
such  titles  to  such  and  such  dignities  and  offices ; and 
whoever  disregards  them,  acts  like  a clown  and  impro- 
perly. I presume  no  one  loves  titles  better  than  himself, 
as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  looks  over  the  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Villa  of  Strawlerry  Hill,  where  is  a most 
fulsome  enumeration,  on  everj^  occasion,  of  the  most 
minute  titles  of  all  the  Walpole  family  and  its  most  dis- 
tant alliances.  It  would  have  been  thought  coarse  un- 
bred behaviour  in  Bishop  Terrick  to  have  addressed  Lady 
Walpole  without  the  title  of  Ladyship.  To  judge  impar- 
tially therefore,  to  omit  giving  the  due  title  to  a bishop 
cannot  be  justified  in  any  light.” 

H.  F.  T. 

Fert  (3’'^  passhn  ; S.  vi.  461 ; vii.  22.) — 
A note  signed  with  a Hand  induces  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  question  was  debated  between  Mr# 
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Woodward  and  myself  in  consequence  of  a query 
"by  Mr.  Davidsok,  which  appears  on  p.  323  of 
vol.  ix.  in  the  third  series  of  N.  & Q.”  My  reply 
is  at  p.  400,  Mr.  Woodward’s  at  p.  476  of  that 
volume.  The  remaining  replies  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward and  myself  will  be  found  in  vol.  xi.,  Jan. — 
June,  1867.  Mr.  Woodward  stated  his  case  with 
great  force  j I did  my  best  to  state  mine.  I have 
not  changed  my  opinion;  I have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Woodward  has  changed  his. 
I think  it  might  save  Hand  ” some  trouble  if  he 
would  read  both  sides  at  the  references  which  I 
have  supplied.  It  would  be  a waste  of  his  time 
to  go  over  the  same  ground,  unless  he  can  give 
some  new  facts  on  either  view,  or  on  both. 

H.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Marriage  oe  Ineants  (4^^  S.  v.  489.) — A bill 
was  tiled  in  Chancery  in  Ireland,  May  26,  1676, 
by  Edward  Villiers,  Esq.,  and  Catherine  his  wife 
(the  only  child  and  heir  of  John  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 
of  the  Decies,  co.  Waterford),  against  Kichard 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  uncle  of  Mrs.  Villiers.  The  bill 
states  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villiers  had  been  mar- 
ried in  the  preceding  month  of  [March.  The  earl 
answered  the  bill,  and  stated  that  he  admitted 
the  plaintiffs  were  married  as  stated  — 

de  facto  sed  non  de  jure,  for  on  the  9th  May,  1670,  the 
plaintiff  Catherine  was  lawful^  married,  by  Gilbert 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  John  Power,  then  ‘ Esquire,’ 
and  now  ‘Viscount  Decies,’  the  eldest  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  this  defendant : she  being  then  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  John  Power  being  about  seven  or  about 
eight  years  old.  That  she  cohabited  with  John  Power, 
and  subscribed  her  name  and  took  her  place  as  Viscountess 
Decies,  until  she  stole  away  clandestine!}^  out  of  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  grandfather  of  Viscount 
Decies.” 

I have  no  note  of  the  decree  in  this  suit,  but  I 
presume  the  second  marriage  was  held  good,  and 
of  course  the  former  one  invalid : for  I see  in  the 
Peerage  that  by  Mr.  Villiers  (Brigadier-General 
the  Hon.  Edward  Villiers,  elder  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  George,  fourth  Viscount  Grandison) 
Catherine  had  (with  other  issue)  John,  fifth 
viscount,  created  Earl  of  Grandison.  Y.  S.  M. 

Local  Tournaments  (4^^  S.  vi.  438,  659.)  — 
To  the  list  must  be  added  Smithfield,  by  the 
citizens  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

James  Gilbert. 

51,  Hill  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Shard  or  Sharn  (4‘^  S.  vi.  324,  397,  561.)  — 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  shard  or  sharn  is  used  as  a term  desig- 
nating cow-dung  only.  In  the  north-east  district 
of  Aberdeenshire,  my  native  county,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  provincialisms  among  the  agri- 
cultural population ; but  it  is  never  employed  to 
designate  horse,  sheep,  pig,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind 
of  dung  save  that  of  cows,  oxen,  &c.  An  indi- 


vidual who  has  donned  any  very  smart  or  gay 
article  of  apparel  is  often  addressed  in  a bantering 
way,  thus : You  cast  a dash  at  a distance,  like 
sharn  on  a lea  rig  (ridge).”  A.  Paterson. 

Barnsley,  Yorks. 

The  vulgar  word  ” at  which  Stephen  Jackson 
hints  in  a foot-note  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
connected  with  shoot.  In  Lincolnshire  a cow 
with  diarrhoea  is  said  to  be  shooting.”  Cow- 
shards  are  here  called cassons ” (castings);  and 

A primrose  in  a casson  ” is  a proverb  answering 
to  “A  jewel  of  gold  in  a swine’s  snout.”  In  Mr. 
Peacock’s  Ralph  Skirlaugh  we  find  a farmer’s 
sons  stacking  cassons  for  winter  fuel,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  proverb  respecting  fuel  and  soap, 
which,  as  Mr.  Jackson  says,  I can  only  hint  at.’^ 

J.  T.  F. 

Parodies  (4^^  S.  vi.  476 ; vii.  16.) — I do  not 
know  if  the  Rook  of  Ballads,  edited  by  Bon 
Gaultier,  published  by  Orr  & Co.,  1845,  would 
suit  W.  G.  D.  P.  P. 

There  was  a capital  parody  on  Coleridge’s 
Christahel  published  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
in  the  Rncyclopcedia  of  Anecdote  and  Wit.  It 
commenced,  I think,  as  I write  entirely  from  me- 
mory, with — 

“ ’Tis  ten  o’clock  by  the  castle  clock,”  &c. 
or, 

“ ’Tis  ten  o’clock  by  the  baron’s  clock,”  &c. 

Who  was  the  author  ? A.  J.  D unkin. 

The  Patronymic  “-ing  ” in  North-English 
Place-Names  (4^'’*  S.  v.  559;  vi.  61,  120,  303, 
418,  509,  570.) — I think  the  following  instance, 
taken  from  deeds  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
relating  to  the  same  family  and  subject,  go  far  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  state- 
ment ‘‘  that  the  stroke  over  the  vowel  denoting 
the  omission  of  n is  often  omitted  by  old  scribes, 
and  not  the  least  frequently  in  names  involving 
the  element  -fwy.”  A name  is  thus  written  vari- 
ously : de  Ilornyngwold,  de  Horningwold,  de 
Horningwold  sive  TIorniwold,  de  Horniwold.”* 
There  is  no  stroke  to  denote  the  omission  of  the 
n or  q,  although  the  name  is  materially  altered. 

T.  C.  G.  H. 

^^His  OWN  opinion  was  his  law”  (4*^  S.  vi, 
271,  355,  562.) — YVith  great  respect  for  Dr.  Tait 
Damage,  whose  papers  have  always  interest  for 
me,  I submit  that  it  is  widely  different  to  say  of  a 
person  that  his  own  opinion  is  his  law,  and  that 
he  is  a law  unto  himself.”  As  I interpret  the 
expressions,  the  former  conveys  censure,  the  latter 
commendation.  The  quotation  from  Juvenal,*  as 

* Juv.vi.222.  The  language  of  a self-willed  imperious 
woman  to  her  pusillanimous  uxorious  husband.  This, 
from  the  Anthology,  has  some  resemblance  : — 

Tvvg  yap  ov5eu  olSe  irKljV  h ^ovKerai. 

A woman’s  wit  is  bounded  by  her  will. 
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applied  to  those  from  Shakespeare  and  Evagrius, 
is  admirably  to  the  point ; not  so  that  from  the 
JEthics.  As  a parallel  to  this  one,  I think,  might 
fairly  be  given  Romans  ii.  14 ; — 

OVTOI  ySjxoy  exovresj  eavroLS  elcri  uopos ' 

Edmui^d  Tew,  M.A. 

P.S.  In  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Mauri cius, 
as  given  by  Evagrius  (lib.  vi.  i.),  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  the  iyicpaT-^s  = the  man  who 
is  a law  unto  himself.”  He  says, — 

^EffTTOvSaKe  5e  Xonrhv  ovk  iv  riS  crccpaTi^  aWh  yap  Ka\ 
ev  ry  Ttepi^aXecrdai  ttju  aXovpylSa^  Ka\  rhv  ari<po.- 

vov.  p6vos  yap  twv  irpwrjv  ^acriXioiv  kavTov  jSejSacrtAeticr/ce, 
K'Ctl  avTOKpdrcop  oyroos  yevopevos,  rr]v  p\v  oxXoKpareiav 
TWV  vaQwv  iK  rys  oi/cetas  i^evyXdrria'e  x{/vxv^  ' dpiaroKpa- 
rdav  Se  iv  ro7s  iavrov  Xoyi(rpo7i  KaraffTyadp^vos,  ^wv 
aperys  dyaXpa  iavrhv  Tra/jeV^ero,  Trphs  plpyffiv  iKTrai- 
devwv  rb  virdjKoov. 

Henceforth  he  made  it  his  business  not  only  to  adorn 
his  person,  but  more  especially  his  mind,  with  regal  dig- 
nities. For  he  alone,  of  all  who  had  yet  worn  the  purple, 
strove  rigorously  to  rule  himself ; and  as  became  his  high 
position,  while  banishing  from  his  mind  all  evil  affec- 
tions, to  school  himself  in  every  virtue,  and  thus  to  be- 
• come  a living  example  for  the  imitation  of  his  subjects. 

Aukoea  Bokealis  (4^^  S.  vi.  495.)  — The  fol- 
lowing narration  occurs  among  Prodigies  in  the 
Heavens,”  in  a work  entitled  : — 

“ Mirabilis  Annus  Secundus ; or,  a Second  Year  of 
Prodigies  : being  a true  and  impartial  Collection  of  many 
strange  Sigxes  and  Apparitions  which  have  this  last 
year  been  seen  in  the  Heavens,  and  in  the  Earth,  and  in 
the  Waters,”  4to.  Printed  in  the  Year  1662. 

“ The  Heavens  all  on  Fire. 

“At  Lewes  in  Sussex,  June  15,  1661,  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  divers  persons  observing  a more  than 
ordinarj^  light,  being  then  in  their  beds,  presently  rose ; 
and  looking  out,  they  perceived  the  whole  visible  hemi- 
sphere on  every  side  to  be  as  it  were  on  fire,  the  colour 
whereof  seemed  to  be  more  inclining  to  a blood-red  than 
the  ordinary  flame  colour. 

“ At  the  same  time  also,  at  a town  called  Bawcomb, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Lewes,  a person  of 
qualitj^,  being  in  bed,  perceived  so  great  a light  in  his 
chamber  that  he  verily  thought  his  barns  and  out- 
houses had  been  on  fire ; but  when  he  arose  and  looked 
forth,  he  saw,  as  he  conceived,  the  heavens  on  fire,  in  the 
same  dreadful  manner  as  is  before  expressed.  This  is 
attested  by  eye-witnesses  in  both  places,  and  a thing  fre- 
quently and  commonly  spoken  of  in  those  parts.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Loed  Byeon’s  English  Baeds,”  etc.  (4^’"'  S. 
vi.  368,  449,  480,  664 ; vii.  23.)  — I am  quite 
cognizant  of  the  sentence  quoted  by  Me.  J.  A. 
PiCTON,  but  it  does  not  alter  mj^  opinion  of  Mont- 
gomery’s Wanderer  of  Switzerland^  and  of  the 
justice  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer’s  critique. 
Byron’s  dicta  on  poets  are  of  small  value.  He 
found  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser  very  dull.  He 
said  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Take  him  away ! I find 
nothing  in  him.”  This  was  said  on  returning  to 


Hunt  that  immortal  allegory.  In  one  of  Byron’s 
notes  to  Eon  Juan  we  find  Cowper  was  an 
amiable  man,  but  no  poet'’’  Byron  blew  hot  or 
cold,  as  it  suited  his  humour.  The  first  edition 
of  Mhiiini  was  a really  good  poem^  Afterwards 
he  discovered  that  ‘‘never  were  so  many  fine 
things  spoilt  as  in  Rimini;  ” and,  as  a climax,  he 
could  write — 

“ 0 Gemini ! 

What  a nimini  pimini 
Story  of  Eimini ! ” 

Many  of  Byron’s  “ great  guns  ” are  now  held 
in  slight  esteem,  while  other  writers  that  he 
bespattered  with  scurrility,  particularly  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  have  risen  in  public 
estimation.  “ Stupid  ” Grahame,  too,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  class.  I know  no  modern 
oem  more  truly  beautiful  than  The  Sabbath. 
t well  merits  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  late  Professor  Wilson.  It  is  very  popular  in 
Scotland. 

Me.  Picton  says  The  Church  and  Warming^ 
pan  “ was  not  a tract.”  I can  merely  say  that 
the  only  copy  I ever  saw  was  an  8vo  pamphlet. 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  a bookseller  of  the  “ Row,” 
who  has  retired  from  business.  I called  it  a 
tract  because  it  had  hardly  pages  enough  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  pamphlet.  Perhaps 
my  tract  was  Me.  Picton’s  “surreptitious  edi- 
tion ” : I believe  it  was  so. 

I beg  to  assure  Me.  Picton  that  I am  a very 
great  admirer  of  “ the  real  Montgomery,”  as 
Wilson  once  called  him ; but  my  admiration  of 
The  Woi'ld  before  the  Flood  and  The  Pelican 
Island  does  not  blind  me  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  Wanderer.  I saw  them  long  before  I knew 
Switzerland,  and  with  my  present  acquaintance 
with  Helvetia  I see  still  more  the  puerile  absur- 
dities of  Montgomery’s  “ wanderings.” 

James  PIeney  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 

Punning  and  Jesting  on  Names  (4‘^  S.  vi.  364, 
681.) — Chiee  Eemine  has  spoilt  the  puns  which 
he  admires  by  reversing  the  speakers.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  lamenting 
that  the  clergy  who  visited  him  would  not  find 
things  in  such  good  order  as  in  the  time  of  his 
beloved  Mary.  “ She  was,  indeed,  mare  paciji- 
cumf  to  which  a curate  rejoined — “True,  my 
lord,  but  she  was  mare  mortuum  first.” 

In  1715  was  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  followed 
in  a fortnight  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  A lady 
asked  his  grace  if  he  had  seen  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  “No,”  said  he,  “my  chaplain  saw  thatj 
I saw  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.”  W.  G. 

Has  not  Chiee  Eemine  taken  the  point  out  of 
this  story  by  inverting  its  details  ? I have  always 
heard  it  thus - 

“ Sir  William  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  very 
fond  of  a pun.  His  clergy  dining  with  him  for  the  first 
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time  after  he  had  lost  his  lady,  he  told  them  he  feared 
they  did  not  find  things  in  so  good  order  as  they  used  to 
he  in  the  time  of  poor  Mary ; and,  looking  extremely 
sorrowful,  added  wdth  a deep  sigh,  ‘ she  was,  indeed,  mare 
pacijicum’  A curate,  who  pretty  well  knew  what  she 
had  been,  said,  * Aye,  my  lord,  but  she  was  mare  mor- 
tuum  first.’  ” — See  Mark  Lemon’s  Jest  Book,  No.  1036. 

The  pun  on  the  name  of  Winter  is  eq[ualled;  I 
thiuk^  by  the  following  : — 

“ Admiral  Duncan’s  address  to  the  officers  who  came 
on  board  his  ship  for  instructions  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment with  Admiral  de  Winter  was  both  laconic  and 
humorous:  ‘Gentlemen,  you  see  a severe  Winter  ap- 
proaching ; I have  only  to  advise  to  keep  up  a good 
fire.’  ^'—Ibid.  No.  1255. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

The  best  pun  I ever  heard  wms  made  on  Lord 
Arthur  Hill,  one  of  Wellington’s  aides  at  Water- 
loo. He  was  renowned  for  his  conversational 
powers.  ^ After  a dinner  party,  at  which  he  had 
shone  with  unusual  brilliancy,  some  one  remarked 
of  him,  It  will  be  a great  pity  when  his  mother 
dies.”  Why  ? ” Because  now  he  is  a plea- 
sant Hill ; then  he  will  be  Baron  Sandys.” 

A similar  play  on  names  was  the  following : — 
Mr.  Falls,  a well-known  Irish  sportsman,  hap- 
pened unfortunately  one  day  to  ride  down  a 
hound.  The  irascible  but  witty  master  attacked 
him  in  no  very  measured  language.  Sir,”  was 
-the  reply,  ^‘I’d  have  you  recollect  that  I am  Mr. 
Falls  of  Dungannon.”  The  answer  v/as  ready  : ‘H 
don’t  care  if  you  were  the  Falls  of  Niagara ; you 
sha’n’t  ride  over  my  hounds.” 

Fitz  Eichard. 

Saarbruck  Custom  (F*'  S.  vi.  477.) — Your 
correspondent  A.  S.  asks  if  any  reader  of  & Q.” 

can  throw  any  light  upon  the  history  or  exist- 
ence of  customs  similar  to  that  observed  at  Saar- 
briick  .P  I have  read  and  heard  of  such  customs, 
but  I must  confess  that  I have  never  previously 
heard  of  an  application  of  the  protecting  influence 
of  tree  boughs  to  railway  carriages.  The  march 
of  science  ” must  account  for  this. 

To  hang  branches  by  the  doors  of  houses  is  an 
ancient  and  was  a popular  custom.  Thus  I read 
at  p.  133  of  a small  anonymous  book  entitled  A 
Short  Account  of  the  City  arid  Close  of  Lichfield^ 
i.0  which  IS  added  a Short  Account  of  the  Cathedral, 
1831 ' 

“ It  was  a custom  on  Ascension  Day  for  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  accompanied  by  the  churchwardens  and 
sidesmen,  and  followed  b}^  a concourse  of  children  bear- 
ing green  boughs,  to  repair  to  the  different  reservoirs  of 
water,  and  there  read  the  gospel  for  the  day,  after  which 
■tney  were  regaled  with  cakes  and  ale  ; during  the  cere- 
mony the  door  of  every  house  was  decorated  with  an  elm 
bough,”  &c.  &c. 

Further : I am  informed  that  in  the  village 
of  Leyland,  Lancashire  (which  village  gives  its 
name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  is  located), 
■there  prevailed  a custom  (my  informant  believes 


on  May  Day)  of  the  following  nature  : — The  vil- 
lagers would  hang  by  the  doors  of  the  better 
known  or  more  notorious  inhabitants  boughs  of 
trees,  the  different  shrubs  or  trees  having  varied 
significations,  and  speaking  as  to  the  popular  re- 
pute, good  or  evil,  of  the  dweller  in  the  tenement 
so  decorated.  This  was  nearly  half  a century 
ago,  and  I should  be  glad  to  learn — 

1.  Whether  such  practice  is  still  in  vogue. 

2.  The  emblematic  meanings  of  the  various 
trees. 

Again,  we  have  the  May  Day  custom  of  sus- 
pending hawthorn  boughs  by  doors. 

Thomas  Tullt,  .Tun. 

Baptism  por  the  Dead  (3''‘1  S.  vii.  33 ; S. 
V.  424,  544,  665.) — So  much  has  already  appeared 
on  this  qucestio  vexata  in  the  pages  of  & Q.” 
that  I am  surprised  none  of  your  correspondents 
referred  to  the  interpretation  inserted  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xlix.,  as  proposed  in  part  by  an 
eminent  divine.  Bishop  Pearce,  and  further  sup- 
ported by  a no  less  eminent  critic,  Isaac  Deed. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  resuscitation  in 
this  ^vxvs  larpelor,  although  it  has  at  great  length 
been  revived  in  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
V.  396-414 ; and  I shall,  with  your  permission, 
supply  the  interpretation  referred  to  in  an  abridged 
form,  and  as  succinctly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  commentator  shows  that  ^airrl^ecrOai  sig- 
nifies to  die  a violent  death  by  the  hands  of  per- 
secutors, and  the  critic  adds  the  precise  idea  of 
vAp  rcav  veKpoiv,  which  in  this  place  means  those 
to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached  (those  icho  sat 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death)j  and  upon 
whose  account  the  preachers  of  it  suffered:  — 

“ The  interpretation  here  proposed  is  not  only  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  word  of  God  at  large,  with  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  St.  Paul  himself  in  other 
parts  of  his  epistles,  with  the  train  of  reasoning  pur- 
sued in  the  chapter  in  which  these  words  are  found,  and 
with  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere  separately  and  con- 
nect! vely;  but  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  support 
have  been  drawn  from  these  sources,  than  which  none 
can  be  more  legitimate  or  better  entitled  to  deference ; 
each  of  them  possesses  in  itself  some  strength,  and  com- 
bined, they  appear  to  prove  that  the  Apostles  are  the 
persons  here  spoken  of  as  baptized — that  the  baptism 
referred  to  is  that  which  our  Saviour  announced  as  their 
portion  (Mark  x.,  Luke  xii.)  ; and  that  by  the  dead  are 
meant  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christians  in  the 
apostolic  times  who  v/ere  led  b}’-  the  Apostles  to  con- 
sider themselves  dead,  and  to  lead  them  to  do  which 
they  endured  that  afflictive  baptism  ; and  finally,  that 
these  words  in  this  sense  are  well  adapted  to  sum  up  a 
powerful  appeal  like  that  of  the  Apostle,  as  describing 
in  the  conduct  both  of  those  who  preached  and  those  who 
received  the  Gospel,  if  there  was  no  resurrection,  a depth 
of  infatuation  and  an  extent  of  folb’’  perfectly  unac- 
countable. ‘ Their  life  ’ in  this  case  ‘ would  have  been 
madness  ’ indeed,  ‘ and  their  end  without  honour.’  ” — 

( Wisdom  of  Solomon),  K.  K.  in  journal,  &c. 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 
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St.  Leokaed  (4^^  S.  vi.  371.) — In  this  reply 
(by  the  Editor)  we  are  told  that  there  were  two 
saints  of  the  name : one  being  abbot  of  Yandosuvre, 
the  other  abbot  of  Noblac.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  history  of  this  ‘^pair  of  saints”  to  account 
for  that  extreme  popularity  with  our  forefathers, 
betokened  by  the  vast  number  of  places  called 
after  them  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  island  ? Noell  Radeclieee. 

^^Veeitas  in  Peteo”  (4^*^  S.  vi.  474.)— This 
saying  of  Democritus  (who  died«B.c.  357)  is,  so 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  first  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  Academics  (i.  10),  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  b.c.  45:  ^^Naturam  accusa, 
quse  in  profundo  veritatem,  ut  ait  Democritus, 
penitus  abstruserit.”  Possibly  Seneca  {Benejic. 
vi.  23)  has  it  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  says ; 
^^Involuta  veritas  in  alto  latet.”  Dr.  Walcott 

Birthday  Ode  ”)  refers  to  it : — 

“ The  sages  say,  dame  Truth  delights  to  dwell — 
Strange  mansion — in  the  bottom  of  a well.” 

Goethe,  in  his  Maxims  (iii.  169,  ed.  Stuttgart, 
1840),  speaks  of  Truth  with  the  same  allusion : — 

“ Der  Irrthum  ist  viel  leichter  zu  erkennen,  als  die 
Wahrheit  zu  finden  ; jener  liegt  auf  der  Oberflache,  damit 
lasst  sich  wohl  fertig  werden  ; diese  ruht  in  der  Tiefe, 
danach  zu  forschen  ist  nicht  Jedermanns  Sache.” 

There  is  a very  pretty  idea  in  Bon  Quixote 
(v.  10),  which  seems  to  refer  to  Truth  being  in  a 
well ; — 

“ La  verdad  adelgaza,  y no  quiebra,  j siempre  anda 
sobre  la  mentira,  como  el  azeyte  sobre  el  agua.” 

“ Truth  may  be  stretched  out  thinly,  but  there  can  be 
no  rent,  and  it  always  gets  above  falsehood  as  oil  does 
above  water.” 

I have  never  seen  the  proverb  in  any  Greek 
writer.  Among  the  sayiugs  of  Democritus  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  it  does  not  appear.  Can 
any  one  give  a passage  vfhere  it  occurs  in  a Greek 
writer  ? C.  T.  Kamaoe. 

Cecembee  (4^^  S.  vi.  474,-  vii.  19.)— Gherkin 
is  from  the  Swed.  gurha^^QvX,  gurcke,  a cucum- 
ber, more  particularly  a small  cucumber  for 
pickling.  Some  assert  the  word  a corruption, 
through  the  T.,  of  the  Latin  cucurhita.  J.  J.  J. 

The  meaning  of  gherkin,  inquired  for  by  P.  P., 
is,  little  cucumber ; from  gurke,  a cucumber,  in 
German.  The  Dutch  have  the  word  agurkje.  The 
terminal  in,  I take  it,  is  a diminutive  j and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  all  words  are  allied : 
cf.  cucurhita  — kauwoorde  = gourd.  A.  H. 

J.  P.  asks  why  young  cucumbers  are  called 
gherkins,  and  for  the  etymology.  The  pickled 
cucumber  or  gherkin  is  probably  of  German  or 
Dutch  origin,  and  the  word  gherkin  seems  to  be 
from  the  German  gurke,  a cucumber ; or  the 
Dutch  agiirkje,  gurkje,  rendered  a small  pickled 
cucumber.”  Wachter  thinks  gurke,  kurke  may  be 
derived  from  its  curved  shape  j ^^Nam  Oeltica 


lingua  cwrcca  est  curvus,  incur vus,  teste  Boxhom 
in  Lex.  Ant.  Brit.  Succis  ^ krockia,’  etiamnum  est 
curvare,  et  krock  curvus.  Yarro  quoque  nomen 
Latinum  a curvore  conatur  deducere,  quamvis  satis 
violenter,  iitpote  litera  II  in  medio  destitutum.” 
Ihre  says  the  Su.-Goth.  gurka  may  be  from  an~ 
guria  (med.  Lat.  angurius .?),  quod  erat  cucumis 
sativi  genus,”  &c.  &c. ; but  he  thinks  it  may  also 
be  from  the  Slavonic,  the  Poles  using  ogoreck  for 
a cucumber.  The  Bohemian  word  is  okurke. 
The  probable  derivation  of  the  different  forms  of 
the  word  in  the  Gotho-Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
languages,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  French  courge^ 
is  from  the  Lat.  cucurhita.  Boquefort,  under 
^^coucourde,  couhoure,”  refers  to  coorde,  coordie, 
coourde,  courdaye  (found  also  coucourde),  which 
he  renders  citrouille,  calebasse,  cucurhita]  en 
Languedoc,  cougourle,  cougow'de.^’ 

E.  S.  Chaenoce:. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

A Jacobite  Song:  Cock-eighting,  etc.  (4*^'* 
S.  vi.  543.) — I quote  the  following  from  a History 
of  Kintyre,  by  Peter  MTntosh.  (Third  edition. 
Campbeltown,  1870): — 

“ In  those  days  (a  century  ago  and  later)  the  school- 
masters being  ill  remunerated  for  their  labour,  and  school- 
fees  being  verj’-  low,  the  teacher  claimed  a free-will 
offering  on  Candlemas  day,  it  being  an  old  custom  ; and 
the  parents  of  the  children  took  a great  interest  in  that 
dav,  making  an  effort  to  provide  the  scholars  with  some- 
thing handsome  to  offer  to  their  teacher ; and  to  animate 
the  children,  a cock-fight  was  proposed,  with  other  amuse- 
ments.” 

In  some  lines  of  verse  that  follow,  the  author 
tells  us  of  the  delight  of  the  boys  in  preparing 
their  birds,  and  gives  a description  of  a fight,  con- 
cluding thus : — 

“All  those  who  die  in  the  great  fight, 

The  master  claims  them  as  his  right.” 

Further  on  he  tells  us  that — 

“ The  teacher  collected  his  offering,  and  the  boy  and 
girl  who  gave  most  received  the  envied  title  of  King  and 
Queen,  wLich  title  they  had  the  honour  of  carrying  to 
the  first  day  of  May.” 

D.  Macpeail. 

Paisley. 

Cancan  (4^^  455^  556.)— ^'A  Feench- 

man”  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  Cancan 
danced  lately  in  the  Jardin  Mabille  of  Paris,  the 
Tivoli  at  Hamburg,  or  in  the  public  gardens  in 
Berlin,  else  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  defend 
its  decency.  It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  cancan,  as  danced  by  a French- 
woman, formed  the  chief  source  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Berliners  up  to,  and  even  after,  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  cylinders  for  advertise- 
ments in  the  Unter-der-linden  continued  to  be 
covered  with  invitations  to  see  this  lascivious 
dance  for  three  or  four  days  after  war  was  de- 
clared, up  to  the  time  that  they  were  required 
by  the  government  for  advertisements  calling  out 
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the  Landwelir  and  wanting  persons  to  work  in 
the  arsenals,  and  till  the  anti-Gallican  feeling 
among  the  people  caused  the  artiste  to  retreat. 
Cancan  is  derived  from  Lat.  quanqua^n,  although. 
In  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  was  the  subject  of  fierce 
contention,  one  party  pronouncing  it  cancan  and 
the  other  quanquam  hence  it  came  to  signify 
tittle-tattle,  gossip,  scandal,  undue  familiarity, 
&c.  J.  H. 

Hic  LIBES  EST  IN'  QUO,”  ETC.  (4*^  S.  iii.  506.) 
The  author  of  this  is  inquired  for  by  Me.  Waugh, 
who  will  find  the  answer  in  your  columns  given 
by  J.  S.  (2“‘^  S.  i.  140).  The  author  is  Wehrenfels, 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Basle  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  One  of  your  correspondents,  M. 
(1*‘  S.  xi.  73),  furnishes  a translation ; may  1 sug- 
gest a better  ? — 

“Herein  do  sects  of  every  kind 
For  their  own  doctrines  look; 

And  just  as  surely  do  they  find 
Those  doctrines  in  the  book.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Ieish  Foeeeitijees  (4‘^  S.  vi.  545.) — Probably 
one  of  the  books  relating  to  the  Irish  forfeitures 
of  1689,  of  which  Me.  Macleah  is  in  search  of,  is 
A Book  of  Postings  and  Sale  of  Forfeited  Estates 
in  Ireland,  now  in  the  British  Museum ; the  date 
is  1703,  and  there  is  a MS.  index  of  the  pur- 
chasers’ names  appended  to  it.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  information  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
liejports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records  in 
Ireland  (1821-25),  the  third  volume  of  which 
gives  Abstracts  of  Grants  of  Lands,  &c.,  under 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  a.d. 
1666-1684;”  and,  as  well  as  I remember,  ab- 
stracts from  conveyances  of  the  forfeited  estates 
of  1689.  The  latter  estates  were  sold  at  Chiches- 
ter House,  College  Green,  Dublin,  in  or  before  the 
year  1703,  by  trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Demoniacs  (4^^  539.  yj.  73^  183.)— The 

Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Scri’ptural  Claims  of 
the  Devil,  by  Eussell  Scott,  1822,  has  been  attri- 
buted in  your  pages  to  Dr.  Barr  of  Liverpool. 
Has  this  gentleman  written  on  both  sides  of  this 
vexed  question,  seeing  that  A Letter  to  the  Rev. 
George  Harris  . . . 1820,  has  been  also  assigned 
to  him  by  Me.  Bates  at  the  last  reference  but 
one  ? Haeeow. 

Book  oe  Common  Peatee  (4^^  S.  vi.  435,  560.) 

I have  a Prayer-book  of  the  same  kind : — 

“London,  printed  by  John  Bashett,  Printer  to  the 
King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  by  the  Assigns  of 
Thomas  Newcomb,  and  Henry  Hills,  deceas’d.  1722.’!, 

It  is  in  its  original  black  calf  gilt  binding,  and 
has  bound  with  it  A Companion  to  the  Altar,” 
(Edmd.  Parker,  Bible  and  Crown,  Lombard  Street, 


1721),  and  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’s  Psalms  ” 
(printed  by  Sus.  Collins  for  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, 17*13.)  It  contains  many  coarsely  executed 
plates.  The  frontispiece  is  a portrait  of  King 
George ; Joseph’s  Dream  ” is  in  the  carpenter’s 
shop  with  tools  about.  The  illustration  to  ‘-Gun- 
powder Treason  ” is  an  eye  in  the  clouds  sending 
a column  of  rays  on  to  Guy  Fawkes’s  hand  as  he 
is  carrying  his  lantern  by  night  to  a conventional 
parliament  house.  My  copy  is  very  neatly  ruled 
throughout  with  red  lines.  J.  T.  F. 

Vese  : Feese  (4^^  S.  vi.  195,  421,  553.)— In 
this  interesting  discussion  it  will  be  well  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  word  feared,  meaning  untwisted, 
unravelled,  being  the  verb  of  feaze,  from  T.  fesen, 
also  fax,  the  hair  of  the  head,  same  as,  and  per- 
haps derived  from  the  G.  fax,  ^.fcex,  T.  fahs,  all 
meaning  hair,  or  fibres  of  flax;  thus  we  have 
Fairfax;  but  I quite  fail  with  John  Addis  in 
seeing  a connection  with  feese.  T.  Jeeemiah. 

Me.  Addis  concludes  his  article  on  this  word 
with  the  following  sentence : — “ How  far  the 
‘ ravelling  ’ and  ‘ driving  away  ’ meanings  are  to 
be  connected,  I do  not  see.”  Wedgwood  says 
that  the  two  main  senses  of  the  word  are,  “ 1,  to 
whip,  chastise,  harass;  and  2,  to  ravel  out  the 
end  of  a rope”;  and  Me.  Addis  acknowledges 
that  “ to  beat,”  and  “ to  beat  into  flight,”  are 
meanings  not  difficult  of  reconcilement.  If  he 
had  remembered  that  the  whip  most  in  use  among 
sailors  is  a rope’s  end,  I do  not  think  he  would 
have  found  much  difficulty  in  connecting  the  two 
meanings.  The  nautical  meaning  of  the  word 
feaze  may,  after  all,  be  the  primary  one,  and  the 
ivhip'ping  or  driving  away  only  secondary. 

E.  M‘0. 

Guernsey. 

Hippoceates  and  Homoeopathy  (d^''  S.  vii. 
54.) — G.  E.’s  communication  appeared  in  “N.  &Q.” 
3’"'^  S.  ix.  538,  without  eliciting  a reply.  Hahne- 
mann observes  that  — 

“ The  author  of  the  book  Trepl  rSirccv  rCov  Kar  'avQponrov, 
which  is  among  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
has  the  following  remarkable  words : — Sta  ra  uyoia. 
vovcros  ylverai,  Kal  dia  ra  ofj.otaTrpoarpcpofj.eva  e«:  vocrevu- 
roov  vyiaivovrai,  &c.  “B}’’ similar  things  disease  is  pro- 

duced, and  by  similar  things,  administered  to  the  sick, 
they  are  healed  of  their  diseases.  Thus  the  same  thing 
which  will  produce  a strangury,  when  it  does  not  exist, 
will  remove  it  when  it  does.” 

These  sentiments  are  thus  expressed  by  Corna- 
rius  in  his  translation,  in  1564  : — 

“ Per  similia  morbus  fit,  et  per  similia  adhibita  ex 
morbo  sanantur.  Velut  urinae  stilicidium  idemfacit  si 
non  sit.  et  si  sit  idem  sedat.”  Hippocrates,  Opera,  Juno 
Cornario  interprete,  1564,  pp.  87,  88.  Quoted  by  Wm, 
Sharp,  M.D.,  in  Tracts  on  Homceopathy,  No.  1,  p.  4. 

J.  Yeowell. 

Bows  AND  CuETSETS  (4^*^  S.  vi.  568). — M.  D. 
asks  for  the  first  record  of  the  curtsey.  Is  it  not 
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in  Genesis  xli.  43  ? And  he  made  Mm  [Joseph] 
to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had ; and 
they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  hneeB  The  curtsey 
was  formerly  used  by  the  male  as  well  as  the 
female  sex.  E.  V . 

Remaekable  Occurrence  to  Bells  (4*^  S.  vi. 
384,  467,  486.) — When  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
burnt  down  a fevf  years  since,  I remember  the 
newspapers  telling  us,  as  a curious  coincidence, 
that  the  last  tune  the  bells  in  the  clock  chimed 
ere  they  fell  was,  There’s  nae  luck  aboot  the 
hoose.”  I cannot  youch  for  the  fact,  but  only 
for  reading  it.  P.  P. 

Manchester  Chap-Boors  (4^^  S.  yi.  336,  466.) 
A few  remarks  on  the  list  (p.466)  may  be  accept- 
able. The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  is  from  the 
Cheap  Repository  Tracts  of  Hannah  More.  The 
Old  Woman  of  Ratcliffe  Highway  was  one  of  the 
old  Aldermary  chap-books ; it  is  a curious  bit  of 
nonsense  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  same  style 
as  Foote’s  ^Mle  died,  and  she  yery  imprudently 
married  the  barber  ” {vide  N.  & Q.”  3’^'^  S.  iy.  187, 
237.)  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  old  woman  ” was  laid  under  her  wooden 
stone  ” long  before  Foote  was  born.  Washington 
Irving  and  many  others  introduce  a ^‘wooden 
tombstone,”  but  the  earliest  instance  that  I know 
of  such  a memento  mor'i  is  the  one  in  The  Old 
Woman  of  Batcliffe  Highway. 

The  Merry  Piper  is  a modern  version  (but  not 
a yerjr  modern  one)  of  The  Friar  and  Boy,  which 
was  reprinted  by  Ritson.  The  Merry  Piper  is  in 
tolerably  smooth  ballad  metre,  and  contains  a few 
laughable  incidents  that  are  not  in  the  old  ver- 
sion. Mr.  Swindells  presented  me  with  a copy 
of  this  chap-book,  and  with  an  old  edition  of 
part  I.,  apparently  printed  about  a century  ago. 
Tmmnus  and  Meary  is  from  Tim  Bobbin’s  (Col- 
lier) Lancashire  Dialect. 

Ducks  and  {green']  Peas,  or  the  Neivcastle  Bider, 
is  a Newcastle  story  founded  on  a domestic  inci- 
dent in  the  old  northern  family  of  Cookson.  The 
Table-Book  of  Richardson  gives  full  particulars. 
There  is  an  interlude  on  the  subject  that  has  often 
been  acted  in  the  north-country  theatres.  The  King 
and  the  Cobbler,  Tom  Hickathrift,  Doctor  Faustus, 
Nixonh  Prophecies,  Simple  Simon,  Tom  Thumb — 
all  these  (except  Nixon)  were  Aldermary  tracts, 
and  are  well  known. 

Honest  John  and  Loving  Kate  is  new  to  me. 
What  is  it  about  ? Several  of  the  others  named 
by  Mr.  Harrison^  are  evidently  mere  abridg- 
ments of  popular  and  well-known  works,  and  do 
not  call  for  any  remarks.  There  was  another 
Manchester  chap-book  printer,  who  had  the  re- 
markable name  of  Shelmerdine.  I think  there  were 
two,  father  and”  son.  Has  Mr.  Harrison  any  of 
the  Shelmerdine  prints  ? 

James  Henry  Dixon. 


Titlers  oe  Sugar  (4***  S.  vi.  569.) — Loaf  supr 
is  put  up  in  large  lumps  called  ^Mumps,”  weighing- 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  each,  and  in  small 
sugar  loaves,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
But  there  is  a loaf  of  intermediate  size,  weighing 
about  ten  pounds,  and  these  loaves  are  called 

titlers.”  E.  C.  H. 

“ Titler  : A large  truncated  cone  of  refined  sugar.” — 
See  Webster’s  Dictionary,  revised  by  Goodrich  and 
Porter. 

A.  S.  W. 

Ross  OE  V/iGTONSHiRE  (4^^  S.  vi.  569.) — AMur 
correspondent  will  find  three  generations  of  the 
Rosses  of  Balkail  in  a sheet  pedigree  of  the  family 
of  Freer,  which  appeared  in  the  Miscellanea 
Genealogica.  Some  copies  of  this  pedigree  were 
printed  separately.  1 believe  Mr.  Russell  Smith 
has  some  for  sale.  F.  M.  S. 

Ancient  Buildings  in  Kashmir  (4^*^  S.  vi. 
527.) — When  the  snake  is  in  a horizontal  position 
it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  lingam — phallus  j 
i.  e.  creative  or  vital  energy.”  A circular  snake 
is  emblematic  of  eternity.  Querist  should  con- 
sult the  writings  of  Payne  Knight,  Godfrey  Hig- 
gins, and  Henry  O’Brien;  also,  Priapeia  sive 
diversorum  poetarum  in  Priapum  lusus,  illustrati 
comment.  G,  Shoppi,  Franci,  &c.  Patavii,  1664.”^ 
I cannot  say  more  or  be  more  explicit  on  such  a 
subject.  As  to  the  passage  in  Gen.  iii.  consult  a 
learned  work  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rendell  of  Preston,. 
The  Antediluvian  History  of  the  World. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Gipsies  in  Ireland  (4^^*  S.  vi.  527.) — Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  many  gipsies  to  be 
found  between  Londonderry  and  Belfast.”  (Sim- 
son’s  History  of  the  Gipsies,  p.  358,  n.)  In  the 
above-named  work  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
Irish  gipsies.  W.  R.  Drennan. 

Athenaeum,  Manchester. 

Bell-ringing  (4*^^  S.  vi.  567.)— When  I was 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  more  years  ago 
than  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  two  of  the  churches 
there  had  a peal  of  three  bells  each,  which  re- 
spectively did  duty  for  four.  One  was  rung  in 
this  order — 1,  2, 1,  3,  with  very  good  effect.  The 
other  had  the  third  bell  cracked,  and  made  this 
music — ding  dong  ding  thud  ! ” With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  glorious  peal  at  Great  St.  Mary’s, 
and  one  or  two  tolerable  besides,  Cambridge  was, 
and  still  is,  wretchedly  furnished  with  church- 
bells,  the  greater  number  of  churches  having  only 
one  or  two  each.  The  Abbey  Church  has  lately 
received  a present  of  two  bells,  and  if  the  original 
use  of  bells  was  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirits,, 
as  some  say,  then  these  two  bells  ought  to  be 
most  efficacious  for  the  purpose,  for  the  most 
frolicsome  of  the  imps  of  Beelzebub,  even  Cob,” 
''Mob,”  and  "Chittabob,”  of  the  Ingoldsby  ie- 
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geyids^  would  be  off  in  a crack  ” as  soon  as  the 
jangle  of  these  bells  reached  their  ears.  D.  S. 

Aems  OS’  THE  Counts  ou  Pekche  S.  vi. 
543.) — The  arms  attributed  to  the  house  of  Be- 
lesme  are,  Bendy  or  and  azure.  Botron,  Count 
of  Perche,  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  and  (it  is 
supposed)  grandson  of  Guerin  or  Warine  de  Be- 
lesme  j which  Warine  was  brother  of  William  de 
Belesme,  surnamed  Talvaise,  whose  only  child, 
Mabel,  married  Koger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Rotron’s  grandson,  also  named  Botron  (son  of 
his  son  Geoffrey,  by  Beatrice  de  Boucy),  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  Maud,  a natural  daughter  of 
King  Henry  I. ; and  for  his  second,  Hawyse, 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Salisbury,  by  Sibilla,  the 
presumed  daughter  of  Arnulph  de  Hesding.  Sand- 
ford,  in  his  Genealogical  History,  calls  Botron  the 

son  of  Arnulph  de  Hesding,  first  Earl  of  Perche,” 
and  Burke,  in  his  Visitation  of  Seats  and  Aryns, 
ii.  61,  asserts  that  a family  now  called  Hedding 
are  descended  from  Arnulph’s  son  Botro,  Earl  of 
Perche,  by  his  second  wife,  a Saxon  lady.” 
Both  these  statements  are,  however,  erroneous ; 
for  it  is  very  clear  that  Arnulph  de  Hesding  was 
not  the  father  of  Botron  Earl  of  Perche. 

The  Nugent  family  are  also  stated  by  Burke 
(Peerage,  art.  Westmeath”)  to  be  descended  from 
the  house  of  Belesme,  their  immediate  ancestor 
being  Gilbert  de  Nogent,  son  of  Fulke  and  grand- 
son of  Botron  I.,  Count  of  Perche  and  Lord  of 
Nogent  de  Botron.  This  Fulke  married,  it  is 
said,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  I’  Aigle 
that  is  to  sa}'-,  his  grand-niece,  for  Gilbert’s  wife 
Juliana  was  the  daughter  of  Fulke’s  brother  Geof- 
frey. (See  Ordericus  Vitalis.) 

i beg  to  refer  your  correspondent  to  a very  able 
and  interesting  paper  on  Arnulph  de  Hesding  by 
Mr.  Eyton,  the  historian  of  Shropshire,  in  The 
Herald  and  Genealogist,  vi.  241,  and  also  to  an 
article  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  periodical, 
p.  173,  by  H.  J.  G. 

Book;  Oknamentation  (4*^^  S.  vi.  667.) — I beg 
to  inform  F.  M.  S.  that  in  our  family  library  there 
is  a volume  appropriately  ornamented  with  a land- 
scape on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which  is  only 
visible  when  they  are  slanted.  The  leaves  are 
not  gilt.  The  book  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bound  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  at  the 
shop  of  Taylor  & Hessey.  If  the  sight  of  this 
book  would  be  of  any  interest  to  your  correspon- 
dent, I could  offer  it  to  him  in  a few  weeks. 

A.  S. 

F.  M.  S.  may  be  interested  in  a volume  in  my 
possession  entitled  Poems  and  Essays,  by  the  late 
Miss  Bowdler.  The  sixth  edition,  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Bath,  1788. 
When  slanted,  a very  pleasing  picture  is  presented 
of  a tropical  landscape,  and  a very  great  variety 


of  shades  is  formed  by  widening  the  slant  of  the 
edges.  I shall  be  pleased,  if  your  correspondent 
wishes  to  consult  my  specimen,  to  place  it  at  his 
disposal.  J.  W.  Jarvis. 

15,  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N. 

Half  a story  is  worth  little,  and  as  I have  for- 
gotten the  binder’s  name,  it  is  but  half  a story. 
However,  there  was  a bookbinder  near  Leeds  or 
Skipton  about  seventy  years  since  celebrated  for 
this  style  of  ornamentation.  I have  seen  a beau- 
tifully drawn  storm  at  sea  on  a Falconer’s  A/w}?- 
lorech,  -and  a landscape  on  another  volume.  It 
was  only  when  the  gilt  edges  were  slanted  that 
the  pictures  were  seen.  When  the  book  was  shut 
they  were  invisible.  I have  tried  to  do  this  on  a 
gilt  book,  but  it  showed  a little.  My  notion  is 
that  the  edges  were  cut,  then  sloped  and  drawn 
on,  and  then  gilt.  The  designs  were  coloured 
properly.  P.  P, 

Let  them  tear  him,”  etc.  (I*’’  S.  vi.  569.) — 
The  poem  from  whichW.  0.  V.  p,  quotes,  not 
quite  correctly,  is  called  “ The  Martyrdom  of 
Marius,”  and  is  contained  in  a little  book  entitled 
Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children,  by  the  late  Mrs. 
T.  Crewdson  of  Manchester,  The  book  was  out 
of  print  some  time  ago.  E.  M. 

Cotham,  Bristol. 

^•Dolopathos;  or,  the  King  and  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  (4‘^  S.  vi.  544.)— I take  the  following- 
notes  from  Thomas  Wright’s  introduction  to  The 
Seven  Sages  (Percy  Soc.),  which  is  abstracted  from 
M.  Loiseleur  Beslongchamps’s  Essai  sur  les  Fables 
Indiennes,  etc.  (1838). 

The  original  Indian  romance  is  named  Sendahad, 
after  its  author.  The  Arabian  historian  Massoudi 
says  that  this  writer  was  a contemporary  of  a 
King  Courou.  In  Massoudi’s  time  (died  a.d.  956) 
there  were  Arabic  and  Persian  translations  of  the 
romance.  Two  Oriental  writers  cited  by  M.  L. 
Deslongchamps  state  that  it  was  composed  under 
the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides  (b.c.  266  to 
A.D.  223.) 

From  the  Indian  original  are  derived — 

A.  The  Arabian  romance.  The  King,  his  Son, 
the  Favourite,  and  the  Seven  Viziers  (translated  by 
Jonathan  Scott,  1800). 

B.  The  Hebrew  romance.  The  Parables  of  Sen- 
ddbar. 

C.  The  Greek  romance,  Syntipas. 

The  date  of  these  three  is  unknown. 

From  B (which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century)^  it  appears,  was  derived  the 
prose  Latin  romance  Historia  septem  sapientum 
Romm,  by  .John,  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Haute- 
Selve  (early  thirteenth  century)  j through  which 
version  the  work  was  communicated  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  Western  Europe. 

From  this  Latin  version  Herbert  or  Hebert,  a 
trouvcre  of  the  thirteenth  century,  made  a very 
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free  translation  in  Frencli  verse,  -which  is  best 
known  hy  the  title  Dolopatlios,  the  name  of  the 
kicg  who  is  father  of  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

For  details  I refer  K.  K.  W.  Ellis  to_Mr. 
Wright’s  preface. 

The  romance  in  all  its  forms  is  a collection  of 
stories  connected  together  by  this  gronnd-plot. 
A prince,  falsely  accused  by  one  - of  his  father’s 
wives  of  having  offered  her  violence,  is  defended 
by  seven  philosophers,  who  tell  stories  showing 
up  feminine  malice  and  perversity.  The  wife  has 
her  turn  at  story-telling  in  answer  to  each  of  the 
philosophers ; and  the  final  result  is  the  triumph 
of  the  prince’s  innocence. 

The  separate  stories  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  versions.  John  Addis. 

Dean  Swiet  ; London  Chueches  (4^^  S.  vi. 
569.) — The  Gentleman^ s Magazine,  vol.  liv.  part  2, 
p.  499,  contains  a list  of  the  fifty  new  churches 
built  in  London  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with 
the  cost  of  each  church.  At  p.  567  it  is  stated, 

the  churches,  of  which  you  gave  a list,  were  not 
the  fifty  new  ones,  for  hardly  any  of  those  were 
built  so  early,  but  of  churches  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  after  the  fire.”  The  anony- 
mous writer  added,  I think  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Parentalia:’  Che.  Cooke. 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  fifty  new  churches  were 
ordered  to  be  erected  to  replace  those  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire,  and  the  rebuilding  in  this 
instance  was  to  a great  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
entrusted  to  Wren.  In  the  tenth  year  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  however,  another  Act  passed  for  the 
erection  of  fifty  more,  the  object  being  not  merely 
to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  then  existing  churches,  but  also, 
in  the  words  of  the  commission  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Act,  the  ^‘redressing  the  inconvenience 
and  growing  mischiefs  which  resulted  from  the 
increase  of  Dissenters  and  Popery.”  Queen  Anne’s 
Act  was  but  imperfectly  realised  as  regards  the 
number  of  buildings  to  be  erected,  but  to  it 
London  owes  some  of  its  very  finest  churches,  e.  g. 
St.  Mary’s-in-the  Strand,  and  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  by  Gibbs,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  by  Hawks- 
moor, and  St.  Giles’s-in-the- Fields  by  Flitcroft. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a list  of  the 
churches,  with  the  name  of  the  architect  in  each 
case,  which  owe  their  existence  to  this  measure. 
Any  account  would,  I believe,  embrace  St.  Ann’s 
Limehouse,  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  St.  George’s 
Hanover  Square,  St.  Luke’s  Old  Street,  St.  John’s 
Westminster,  and  St.  Botolph’s  Bishopsgate 
Street.  H.  F.  T. 

“Locket’s  Oedinaet”  (d**'  S.  vi.  569.) — The 
“ story  told  ” of  Sir  George  Etherege  is  probably 
just  as  true  as  a hundred  others  that  begin  with 
the  same  words.  Where  the  original  is  to  be 
found  I cannot  say  j the  earliest  relation  of  it,  as 


far  as  I know,  occurs  in  An  Antiquarian  Ramhle 
in  the  Streets  of  Loyidon  by  the  late  John  Thomas 
Smith  (ed.  1846,  i.  147.) 

For  the  plays  as  well  as  other  writings  in 
which  this  once  celebrated  tavern  is  mentioned,  I 
refer  Me.  J.  Peeey  to  Cunningham’s  Handbook 
of  London,  where,  under  the  heading  “Locket,” 
he  will  find  all  the  particulars  he  is  in  search  of. 

Chaeles  Wylie. 

Heaeth  Tax  (4‘^  S.  vi.  476,  481.)— This  tax, 
or  whatever  it  was,  could  not  have  been  wholly 
repealed  by  1 William  and  Mary.  I can  well  re- 
member forty-five  years  back,  and  remember  the 
man  calling  for  the  “ hearth  money,”  as  it  was 
styled,  when  I was  very  young  ,*  and  I remember 
further  how  we  used  to  grumble  at  our  upper 
bedroom  fireplaces  being  blocked  up.  H.  W. 

Although  I cannot  contribute  any  of  the  ballads 
asked  for  by  Cpl.,  I send  what  I venture  to 
think  will  prove  almost  as  interesting — namely, 
an  epitaph  from  Folkestone  churchyard,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  “ the  badge  of  slavery  ” : — 

“In  Memory  of  Eebecca  Eogers,  -who  died  August 
22^^,  1688.  Aged  44  Years : — 

“ A house  she  hath  ; it’s  made  of  such  good  fashion. 
The  tenant  ne’er  shall  pay  for  reparation ; 

Nor  -will  her  landlord  ever  raise  her  rent, 

Or  turn  her  out  of  doors  for  nonpayment. 

From  chimney  money  too  this  cell  is  free. 

To  such  a house  who  would  not  tenant  be?  ” 

The  above  is  engraved  on  a headstone  placed 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

J.  A.  Pn. 

“Hilaeion’s  Seevant,  the  Sage  Ceow” 
(4*^^  S.  vii.  11.) — Hilarion  was  an  abbot  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  He  re- 
tired to  the  deserts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
juma,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a hermit.  After  a 
time,  accompanied  by  a few  chosen  followers, 
among  whom  is  especially  mentioned  one  He- 
sychius,  he  betook  himself  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  he  died  in  371.  There  is  a tradition  that 
he  was  supplied  with  food  by  birds  hence,  no 
doubt,  the  allusion.  C.  B.  P. 

This  is  evidently  a mistake  of  Hilarion  for  Paul, 
and  the  allusion  is  to  the  miraculous  support  of 
St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit.  St.  Jerom  relates  of 
him  that  a crow  brought  him  every  day  half  a 
loaf.  F.  0.  H. 

“ The  Hall  oe  Watees  ” (4*^^  S.  vi.  545.) — A 
story  of  the  loss  of  an  Englishman  who  attempted 
to  explore  in  a boat  an  ancient  subterranean  cis- 
tern at  Constantinople,  called  the  “Botan  Serai,” 
or  buried  palace,  appeared  about  1845,  I should 
say,  in  Sharpe's  Magazine.  There  was  rather  a 
striking  engraving  of  the  cistern,  giving  the  idea 
of  vast  extent,  the  roof  being  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian columns  half  submersed  in  water. 

X.  H. 
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Tkethaeeap  S.  Yi.  438.)— Conf.  Tlirapston 
(formerly  Trapestone),  co.  Northampton;  Thrip- 
low,  CO.  Cambridge;  Thropton,  co.  Northumber- 
land ; Thrup  or  Trup,  co.  Berks ; and  the  Saxon 
thorp  (Ger.  dorf),  which  corrupts  into  thrupp, 
drup,  trupj  tharp.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  suffix  is  tharrap.  It  may  be  harrap, 
arrapj  or  arp.  Among  the  eighteen  different  forms 
which  the  vocable  tre  is  liable  to  assume  are 
tret  and  tred.  Tret-ar-ah  might  mean  dwelling 
on  the  water  ; tret-ar-ub,  dwelling  on  the  height ; 
tret-harrap,  dwelling  of  Harrap.  Harrap  is  an 
English  surname,  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  is 
found  in  Cornwall.  R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

P.S.  Mr.  Lower  says  Thorpe  in  some  districts 
is  corrupted  to  Tharp,  and  that  in  Hampshire 
persons  named  Sihthorpe  are  called  Tharp. 

Eqtjivalei^t  Eoeeigit  Titles  (4*^^  S.  vii.  12.) 
I should  be  glad  to  know  how  T — n would  dis- 
pose of  the  exiled  royal  family  of  France,  or  of 
those  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sleswig  Holstein,  Han- 
over, &c,,  in  his  scale  of  precedence  ; and  how  he 
can  compare  nobility,  although  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  Norman,  Plantagenet,  or  Welsh  princes, 
with  the  scions  of  houses  that  have  occupied  the 
principal  thrones  of  Europe.  S. 

Pools,  oe  Mouths  oe  Steeams  (4^^  S.  vii.  12.) 
The  brooks  and  watercourses  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  river  Wyre,  within  its  tidal  influ- 
ence, have  clows  or  floodgates  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths  in  order  to  prevent  the 

inland  ” from  being  overflowed  by  salt  water. 
Below  the  floodgates^to  the  river,  those  tributaries 
are  called  The  streams  which  fall  into  the 

Wyre  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides  are  never 
called  by  that  name.  James  Peaesoh. 

Milnrow. 

^ Lettee  oe  Galileo  (4*^  S.  vii.  12.) — The  ori- 
ginal MS.  of  the  letter  of  Galileo  to  Castelli, 
dated  Dec.  21, 1613,  which  is  doubtless  the  epistle 
referred  to  by  M.  M.,  was  in  1813  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  well-known  litterateur  Poggiali,  and 
was  printed  by  him  in  his  Serie  dd  Testi  di  lingua 
(1813,  i.  160).  It  was  afterwards  printed  by 
Venturi  in  his  Memorie  e Letter e di  Galilei  (1821, 
part  I.  p.  203),  and  probably  also  in  Alberi’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Opere  di  Galilei,  which  I have  not  at 
hand.  Geoeoe  M.  Geeeh. 

27,  King  William  Street^  Strand. 

The  Peiht  oe  Guido’s  Aueoea  ” (1"*=  S.  ii. 
391 ; 2"d  S.  iii.  296 ; 4‘^  S.  vii.  13.)— Probably 
the  readers  of  N.  & Q.,”  even  if  they  remember 
it,  will  be  unable  to  find  the  reply  to  this  query 
in  the  first  series,  because  it  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  Index,  having  been  inserted  only  incidentally 
in  a long  communication  on  a subject  of  the 
same  description.  It  is  as  follows  : — 


“There  is  by  the  same  author  (Alexander  ^tolus, 
apud  Galeum  ad  Parthenium  Nicseensem)  another  de- 
scription of  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  Latin  translation  contains 
many  of  the  expressions  in  the  verses  subjoined,  as  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner  informed  us  (l^t  S.  ii.  391),  to  a print 
of  Guido’s  celebrated.  Aurora  at  Eome,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  Notice  des  Estampes  exposees  a la  Bih- 
liotheque  du  Box,  12mo.  A Paris,  1823. 

‘Quadrijugis  invectus  equis  Sol  aureus. — 
Circumvolat  aurea  luna  ’ — 

imitated  in  Lucifer  antevolat.  The  number  of  nymphs 
by  which  the  sun  is  accompanied,  and  which  hand  to 
hpd  surround  his  chariot,  indicates  not  the  hours  (l^t  S. 
iii.  287)  but  the  days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  which  in 
several  languages  are  derived  from  the  seven  planets, 
that  golden  chain  in  which  originated  the  principal 
deities  of  pagan  idolatry.” — l^t  S.  vii.  132. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Eev.  Samuel  Hehley  (4^’^  S.  vii.  35.)— He  was 
once  Professor  of  Moral  Pbilosopby  in  tbe  Wil- 
liamsburg College,  Virginia,  and  the  author  of 
several  literary  works  enumerated  by  Watt.  I 
always  understood  that  both  the  French  and 
English  text  of  Vatheh  was  the  production  of 
Beckford.  The  notes  alone  in  the  Bayard  edition 
are  assigned  to  Dr.  HenlCy. 

Thomas  E.  Wihhihgtoh. 

Eeeoem  Bill  in  1831  (4^^  S.  vi.  545.) — I well 
remember  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes  then,  the 
Marquises  of  Westminster  and  Lansdowne  being 
my  exemplars.  James  Gilbeet. 

51,  Hill  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Goes  (4^^  S.  vi.  646.)— or  gorce  (from 
the  French  gort),  a weir.  By  statute  25  Ed.  III., 
c.  4,  it  is  ordained  that  all  gorces,  &c.,  whereby 
the  king’s  ships  and  boats  are  disturbed  and  can- 
not pass  in  any  river  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Sir  E.  Coke  derives  this  word  from  ‘flurges,  a 
deep  pit  of  water,”  and  calls  it  a gors  or  gulf;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a mistake,  for  in  Domesday  it  is 
called  gourt  and  gort,  the  French  word  for  a weir. 
(Jacob’s  Laiv  Diet.)  G.  M.  T, 

The  meaning  of  this  word  is  a point,  a pike,  a 
horn,  being  the  Saxon  gors,  originally  applied  to 
a prickly  shrub,  the  juniper,  and  restharrow. 
Some  suggest  the  German  geir ; but  the  Saxon,  I 
think,  is  sufficient.  J.  J.  Je. 

D G—  (4th  529;  vii.  63.)— For  a 

fuller  account  of  D G see  3'^  S.  v.  346. 

It  is  strange  that  several  thousand  pounds  should 
have  been  paid  for  the  suppression  of  a libel,  and 
still  more  so  that  the  libeller  should  tell  it  in 
print.  Mr.  Daniel,  however,  only  says,  a large 
sum  was  given  by  order  of  the  Prince  Eegent.” 
In  The  Modern  Dunciad  (p.  23,  ed.  1835)  he  says 
of  himself,  I who  abhor  a bribe.”  Gifford 
{Baviad,  1.  146)  says,  I who  receive  no  bribe, 
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and  the  whole  passage  is  altered  from  GiifFord  for 
the  worse.  _ ^ 

I am  sorry  to  think  ill  of  a writer  who  has  given 
me  much  pleasure.  The  tone  of  The  Modern 
Dunciad  is  high,  and  its  criticism  generally  sound, 
and,  though  large  appropriations  are  made  from 
Pope  and  Gifford,  the  greater  part  is  good  and 
original.  If  Mr.  Daniel  really  took  the  Regent’s 
money,  he  could  afterwards  write  highly  of  his 
generosity  when  well  applied.  In  the  early  edi- 
tions of  The  Modern  Dunciad  O’Keefe’s  age  and 
distress  are  thus  noticed : — 

“ F.  I’ll  name  O’Keefe.  P.  I can’t  be  grave  with  him. 
A rare  compound  of  oddity  and  whim.  . 

His  native  ease,  his  quaint  amusing  style,  _ 

And  wit  grotesque  would  make  a stoic  smile. 

Ye  who  have  laughed  when  Lingo  trod  the  stage 
Before  this  dull  and  sentimental  age, 

Be  grateful  for  the  merriment  he  gave. 

And  smooth  his  cheerless  passage  to  the  grave.” 

On  this,  in  the  edition  of  1835,  is  a note : — 

“ King  George  the  Fourth,  with  that  fine  feeling  which 
stamps  an  additional  value  on  a favour  conferred,  ap- 
pointed a high  dignitary  of  the  church  his  almoner. 
The  Bishop  of  Chichester  was  the  bearer  of  the  royal 
bounty,  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

“ Deeds  such  as  these  shall  bring  him  true  renown, 
And  prove  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown  ; 

Shall  shed  around  his  throne  sublimer  rays, 

And  dim  the  brightness  of  the  diamond’s  blaze.” 

The  lines  are  creditable  to  D G -’s 

feelings,  but  show  that  he  was  stronger  in  satire 
than  in  panegyric.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

took  the  Dog’s  Nose”  S.  vi.  495; 
vii.  43.) — These  are  the  lines  that  I always 
heard : — 

“ There  sprung  a leak  in  Noah’s  ark, 

Which  made  the  dog  begin  to  bark. 

Noah  took  his  nose  to  stop  the  hole, 

And  hence  his  nose  is  alwavs  cold.” 

R.H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

London:  its  Celebrated  Characters  and  Remarkable  Places. 
By  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  Author  of  “ Memoirs  of  King 
George  the  Third,”  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Bentley.) 
London  has  been  fortunate  in  its  historians.  From 
Fitzstephen  and  Stow  (with  his  continuers,  Anthony 
M unday  and  Strype)  down  to  Pennant  and  Peter  Cun- 
ningham— to  say  nothing  of  a host  of  minor  luminaries — 
London  has  never  wanted  the  pen  of  a ready  writer  to 
chronicle  its  growth  and  progress.  The  last  few  jmars 
have  been  essentially  prolific  in  books  illustrative  of 
London:  among  which  the  work  before  us,  by  Mr. 
Jesse,  must  be  awarded  a foremost  place.  A century  ago 
Horace  Walpole  expressed  a wish  that  some  one  would 
do  for  London  what  Saint  Foix  had  done  for  Paris, 
record  every  spot  rendered  interesting  as  the  scene  of 
some  remarkable  event,  the  birth-place  or  residence  of 
some  well-known  personage,  and  point  out  the  historical 


associations  connected  with  every  locality.  This  idea, 
partially  adopted  by  Pennant,  was  eventuall}’-  admirably 
carried  out  by  Cunningham  in  his  Handbook^  and  by  Mr. 
Jesse  in  his  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials  of  LondoUy 
published  in  1847,  and  its  sequel,  London  and  its  Cele- 
brities, published  in  1850.  The  book  before  us  is  a happy 
combination  of  his  two  former  entirely  recast,  and  to  a 
great  extent  rewritten  by  Mr.  Jesse  ; and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  wants  the  order  and  precise  ar- 
rangement which  makes  Cunningham’s  Handbook  so 
extremely  valuable  as  a book  of  reference,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  charmingly  gossipy,  and  as  such  would  un- 
doubtedly have  won  higher  praise  from  the  sage  and 
cynic  of  Strawberry  Hill.  It  is  only  justice  to  add, 
that  the  book  is  made  useful  as  well  as  agreeable  by  the 
very  ample  Index  of  names  of  places  and  persons  by 
which  it  is  completed;  and  would  in  our  eyes  have  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection,  had  Mr. 
Jesse  followed  the  practice  adopted  by  him  in  his  Memoirs 
of  George  the  Third,  of  quoting  with  great  fullness 
all  his  authorities.  To  have  done  so  would  perhaps 
have  considerably  enlarged  the  size  of  the  work — it 
would  certainly  have  increased  its  value. 

Life  of  Ambrose  Borwicke,  by  his  Father.  Edited  by 
John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  (Deighton,  Bell  & Co.) 

This  little  volume  is  extracted  from  Cambridge  under 
Queen  Anne  (printed  mainly  for  such  of  the  author’s 
friends  as  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Universities), 
and  is  a reprint  of  A Pattern  for  Young  Students  in  the 
University.  Such  is  the  title  of  the  life  of  his  son  which 
the  elder  Borwicke  published  in  1729.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a mass  of  illustrative  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  pre- 
sent editor,  which  doubles  the  size  of  the  book,  and  far 
more  than  doubles  its  value.  These  notes  Mr.  Mayor 
modestly  offers  as  a contribution  towards  Athence  Canta- 
brigienses,  adding — “ that  he  must  be  a bold  man  who 
undertakes  to  complete  Mr.  Cooper’s  work  ; but  as  lite- 
rary tastes  gain  ground  in  the  University,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  likely  that  the  attempt  may  be  made  ; 
and  in  so  wide  a field  every  gleaner  finds  some  ears  which 
have  escaped  previous  search.”  The  editor  dedicates  to 
the  Master,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  St.  John’s  College 
“ this  view  of  the  Nonjuror’s  Home  as  it  appeared  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  Cambridge  Persecution  ” ; and  our  readers 
will  find  it  an  important  contribution  towards  the  his- 
tory of  that  earnest  body  of  English  Churchmen. 

What  I saio  of  the  War  at  the  Battles  of  Speichereuy 
Gorze,  and  Gravelotte.  A Narrative  of  Two  Months" 
Campaigning  with  the  Prussian  Army  in  the  Moselle. 
By  the  Hon.  C.  Allanson  Winn.  (Blackwood.) 

We  take  shame  to  ourselves  at  finding  that,  by  an 
untoward  accident,  our  notice  of  this  graphic  and  amusing 
sketch  of  the  first  two  months  of  this  dreadful  war  has 
been  postponed  until  now.  But  the  book  has  more  than 
a temporary  interest,  and  will  be  doubtless  hereafter 
frequently  referred  to. 

Debrett's  Illustrated  Peerage  and  Titles  of  Courtesy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  which 
is  added  much  Information  respecting  the  Immediate. 
Family  Connections  of  the  Peers.  Under  direct  Per- 
sonal Revision  and  Correction.  1871.  (Dean.) 

Debrett's  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with  the  Knightage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; to 
which  is  added  much  Information  respecting  the  imme- 
diate Family  Connections  of  the  Baronets.  Under  direct 
Personal  Revision  and  Correction.  1871.  (Dean.) 

We  have  so  repeatedlj’-  called  attention  to  the  claims  of 
this  useful,  and  in  point  of  form  most  convenient.  Peer- 
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age,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  to  the  favour  of  the 
public,  that  we  may  very  properly  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  the  Peerage  is  brought  down  to  the  very 
close  of  the  year  1870,  inasmuch  as  it  records  the  death 
of  Lord  Walsingham,  which  took  place  on  December  31, 
and  gives  the  usual  information  respecting  his  successor. 
Unless  indeed  it  be  to  express  our  satisfaction,  that  the 
editor  still  continues  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  some  defect  in  our  laws,  any  person  may 
with  impunity  assume  the  title  of  Baronet ; and  that,  to 
their  discredit  be  it  spoken,  there  are  many  among  us 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Books  RKCEIVED. — Haydn!  s Dictionary  of  Dates;  Sup- 
plement to  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  including  the  History 
of  the  World  to  the  End  q/’1870,  hy  Benjamin  Vincent. 
(Moxon.)  A most  valuable  addition  to  the  indispensable 
Haydn,  if  for  one  article  alone : its  Chronology  of  the 
Fran  co-Prussian  War  up  to  Dec.  31. — We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  recording  the  titles  of  The  Bookworm;  an 
Illustrated  Literary  and  Bibliographical  Review  (for 
November)  ; Colonial  Questions  pressing  for  Immediate 
Solution,  by  R.  A.  Macfie,  M.P.  (Longmans)  ; Napoleon, 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  Franco- 
German  War,  hy  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  LL.D.  (Steel.) 

The  new  number  of  the  Academy  makes  the  following 
announcements  : — The  discovery  in  a barn  of  two  pictures, 
one  by  Correggio  and  the  other  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrario, 
which  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Dr. 
Rusconi  in  the  Galler}^  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  ; — the  com- 
pletion of  the  cast  for  Dr.  Whewell’s  statue  by  Mr.  Wool- 
ner,  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; and  the  publication 
shortl}’-  of  tsvo  posthumous  tales  by  Miss  Austen — “ Lady 
Susan,”  a short  one- volume  story,  and  “ The  Watsons,” 
Avhich  is  unfortunately  unfinished. 

The  Moabite  Stone. — Dr.  Ginsburg  will  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s 
Meeting  on  Monday  evening  ; Sir  Henrv  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

Tuesday’s  Gazette  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Sant,  R.A.,  as  Principal  Painter  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  George  Hayter. 

I The  Royal  Academy.  — Messrs.  H.  S.  Marks,  F. 
Walker,  and  T.  Woollier,  have  iust  been  elected  Asso- 
ciates. 

^ Dante’s  “ Divina  Commedia  ” is  now  being  translated 
into  Roumanian  by  the  Roumanian  poet  I.  Eliades  Radu- 
lescos,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  on  this 
task. 

: The  Dickens  CoPYRiCHTS.—It  is  stated  that  these 

have  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 

' Chapman  & Hall. 

SiK  Roderick  Murchison,  the  co-patron  with  the 
Crown  of  the  chair  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
I Edinburgh,  has  nominated  Mr. Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S., 
fi^'st  professor.  Sir  R.  Murchison’s  endowment  is 
hjOOOZ.,  and  the  Crown  adds  200Z.  per  annum  to  the  in- 
terest on  this  sum,  and  the  fees. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  t( 
a^^given  fbfthltpS^^se^A^’'®  required,  whose  names  and  addresse 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUitvt,  90,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman 
Square,  W. 


Gentleman’s  Magazine.  A complete  set. 

Bridge’s  Northamptonshire.  2 Vols. 

Haste D’s  Kent.  4 Vols. 

Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Bewick’s  ASsop’s  Fables. 

Wilkinson’s  Egyptians.  6 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street 
Bond  Street,  l.ondon.  W. 

Old  Boo’ks  or  Prints  relating  to  Cumberland  or  Westmorland,  and 
old  Quaker  Books  or  Tracts  before  1680. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wake,  Cockermouth. 

Any  of  the  Arundel  Society’s  Publications. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  Marsh,  7,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

B^tle  of  the  Boyne,  an  Engraving  by  Woollett  from  the  Painting  by 
Benjamin  IVest.  ^ ■* 

St.  Cecilia,  an  Engraving  by  Sir  Robert  Strange. 

Vranted  by  the  Bev.  John  Bickford.  M.A.,  Bolton  Percy, 
near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 


t0  CoiTp^p0iTtfpnt^. 

Curmudgeon. — A.  will  find  articles  on  the  etymoloqu 
of  this  word  in  our  3''‘i  S.  i.  130,  194  ; v.  319,  370. 

A New  Song  from  Paris,  ante  p.  72.— Owing  to  the 
miscarriage  of  a proof  there  is  a misreading  in  the  second 
line  of  donnerais  pourf  instead  of  vendrais  pourf 
which  spoils  the  metre. 

Abhba’s  suggestion  should  he  addressed  to  The  Armagh 
Guardian. 

G.  J.  C.  (Leeds..) — 1,  We  never  saw  the  lines  before  ; 
2.  (.?)  Sir  Thomas  Phillips-,  3.  The  Bookworm  is  pub- 
lished at  the  office,  4,  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Sp. — Smith,  spelled  Smijth,  does  ?iot  occur  in  the  book  to 
which  Sp.  refers. 

“ Pkcca  FORTITER,”  ante  p.  77.— This  query  was  inserted 
by  an  oversight ; for,  as  tve  have  been  reminded  by  Lord 
Lyttelton,  it  had  already  been  answered  very  fully  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  4t^  S.  iii.  137,  199,  278. 

The  Willow  Pattern. — J.  B.  is  referred  to  our  3>-<i 
S.  xi.  152,  298,  328,  400,  461. 

Meg  Merrilies.— Z.  will  find  a full  account  of  Jean 
Gordon,  the  prototype  of  Meg  Merrilies,  in  the  preface  to- 
the  Centenarian  Edition  of  Guy  Mannering. 

Genealogical  Queries  of  no  interest  but  to  the  in- 
quirer cannot  be  inserted  unless  the  querist  adds  his  name 
and  address  to  where  replies  may  be  forwarded. 

Numeral  Prophecies. — We  must  refer  Mr.  Morris 
to  our  3''<i  S.  X.  87,  215,  and  4*’!  S.  vi.  226,  290,  356,  446„ 
496,  where  he  will  find,  not  only  the  instances  given  hy  him, 
but  also  a collection  of  others. 

T.  S.  N. — Excelsior  has  already  had  a reply.  See 
p.  397  of  our  last  volume. 

J.  Perry. — Chapman  Hall,  191,  Piccadilly,  can  pro- 
bably supply  what  you  require. 

Olim’s  query  is  in  type,  and  shall  appear  next  week. 

Belgique. — The  question  is  entirely  one  of  feeling. 
We  doubt  the  legal  right  of  the  head  of  the  family  to 
sanction  it.  A little  further  research  on  your  part  ivould 
probably  establish  the  connection. 

All  communications  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/“N.  & Q ” 
43,  Wellinytoyi  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ” 


A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  la.  6d  - 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  la.  8d.  ' ’ 


***  Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  impressed  Newspaper  Stamp,  the 
Subscription  for  copies  forwarded  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher 
{including  the  Half-yearly  Index), /or  Six  Months,  will  be  10a.  3d  {in- 
stead oj  lla.  4d.).  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  payable  at  the 
Somerset  House  Post 

Wellington 


vk:,  <jy  J.  uau  wgice  uraer  payaoit  at  ttie 
se  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  WILLIAM  G.  SMITH,  43, 
Street,  Strand,  W.C 
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TO  POETEAIT  COLLECTOES.  — John  Stenson 

has  reduced  the  price  of  his  8vo  Portraits  from  &d.  to  3d.  each,  and 
all  other  Engraved  Portraits  in  like  proportion.  Ple^e  order  from 
EVANS’S  CATALOGUE,  or  from  my  ^ Lists,  ^z.  60’ 61,  62, 

and  first  Part  of  ALPHABETICAL  CATALOGTJE.—JOHN  STEN- 
SONjBook  and  Printseller,  15,  King’s  Place,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W . 
***  Booksa  nd  Prints  in  large  or  small  collections  bought. 


AUTHOES  advised  with  as  to  Cost  of 

PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of 

bringing  out  MSS YATES  & ALEXANDER,  Printers,  7,  Symond  s Inn, 

Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


Old  and  Modern  Pictures,  Drawings,  and  Engravings  of  the  English 
and  Foreign  Schools;  a fine  old  carved  wood  Church  Muniment 
Chest  of  the  15  th  Century;  a large  Collection  of  Ancient  Deeds,  chiefly 
with  seals,  dating  from  the  Conquest ; Three-inch  Telescope,  a Dol- 
land  Microscope,  &c. 


M 


E.  BULLOCK  begs  to  announce  for  SALE  by 

Auction  at  his  Rooms,  211,  Higli  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  on 

Friday  next,  an  Assemblage  of  Pictures  from  several  Private  Collec- 
tions, including  a most  charming  work  by  Gainsborough,  and  others 
of  great  merit ; a few  Busts  and  Marbles  ; Cases  of  Fossils,  Minerals, 
Shells ; Books,  Curiosities,  and  Miscellanies. 

Catalogues  and  View  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next. 


r^ATALOGUE  wanted  of  Pictures  sold  by  Peter 

\ J COXE,  BURRELL,  and  FOSTER,  at  20,  Grafton  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, May  26th,  1802.  Cost,  and  if  a priced  and  named,  or  a MS.  Copy, 
to  MR.  SEWELL,  1,  St.  Stephen’s  Square,  Bayswater,  London. 

Pliotograplis  of  Persons,  Pictures,  & Places, 

May  be  seen  and  selected  from  at 
MARION  & CO.’S,  22  & 23,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Publishing  Department  on  the  First  Floor. 


English  chuech  euenituee,  gena- 

MENTS  and  DECORATIONS,  at  the  Period  of  the  REFORM- 
ATION; as  exhibited  in  a List  of  Goods  destroyed  m certain  Lincoln- 
shire Churches,  A.D.  1566.  Edited  by  EDWARD  PEACOCK,  U-S.A. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  8yo,  cloth,  7s.  6c?.  (published  at  _1.5s.) 

1866. 

J.  WESTELL,  English  and  Foreign  Bookseller,  549,  New  Oxford 
Street,  W.C.,  London. 


TTEEY  CUEIOUS  BOOKS,  including  a Library 

V UROM  Paris,  rich  in  Early  French  Literature,  Belles  Lettres, 
Chansons,  Bon  Mots,  Facetias;  also  Topography,  Ballads,  Tnals,  Wit, 
&c.,  and  Specialities  of  Literature  of  every  description.  Catalqgue  post 

free  on  receipt  of  penny  stamii THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit  Street, 

Bond  Street,  W. 


Me.  HOWAED,  Surgeon-Dentist,  62,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  ancl 
will  be  found  sunerior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication — 52,  Fleet  Street. 

Consultations  free. 

FaRTEIBGE  A¥I)  coops:^ 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  EN  VELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s. 6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  Oc?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6(?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Estabuibhed  1841.) 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 

Has  peculiar  and  remarkable  properties  in  Headache,  Sea,  or  Biliotis 
Sickness,  preventing  and  curing  Hay,  Scarlet,  and  other  Fevers,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  users  to  form  the  most  agreeable,  portable,  vitalising 
Summer  Beverage.  Sold  by  most  chymists,  and  the  maker, 

H . L AMPLOU GH ,113 .Holborn H ill , London . 


The  Sixth  Portion  of  the  very  Valuable  and  Extensive  Library  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Corser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stand  Rectory,  near 
Manchester. 

Messes,  sotheby,  wilkinson  & hodge, 

Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  the  13th  of  February, 
1871,  and  Two  following  Days,  at  one  o’clock,  precisely,  the  Sixth  Por- 
tion of  the  very  VAl^UABLE  and  EXTENSIVE  LIBRARY  bf  the 
REV.  THOMAS  CORSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stand  Rectory,  near 
Manchester  : comprising  a further  continuation  of  the  Important  Series 
of  Early  English  Poetry;  Pageants  and  Plays,  including  the  First  Four 
Folio  Editions  of  Shakespeare;  several  of  the  Old  Quartos;  the 
excessively  Rare  Sonnets  of  1609;  the  almost  unique  Venus  and  Adonis 
of  1636;  Poems,  with  the  beautiful  Portrait  by  Marshall,  1640;  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  with  the  excessively  rare  Frontispiece  containing  a 
Head  of  Shakespeare,  1655;  Collection  of  Shakspearian,  &c.  Romances, 
Drolleries,  Jest  Books,  Garlands,  Songs;  Speciinens  of  Early  Typo- 
graphy, among  which  are  Wotton’s  Speculum  Christiani,  by  Machlinia; 
Dives  and  Pauper,  byPynson;  Salisbury  Missal, _ Paris,  1514.  A few 
valuable  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Heraldic  Works;  Privately 
printed  Productions;  Books  of  Emblems;  Manuscripts,  and  numerous 
Scarce  and  Curious  Books  in  all  Classes  of  Literature. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  if  by  post, 
on  receipt  of  6 stamps. 


Valuable  Collection  of  Books,  including  the  Library  of  a Gentleman. 

Messes,  puttick  & simpson  will  sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  February  14,  and  two  following  days,  a Valuable  COL- 
LECTION OF  BOOKS,  including  the  LIBRARY  of  a GENTLE- 
MAN, and  comprising  County  Histories,  and  other  Standard  Works, 
mostly  in  handsome  bindings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned- 
Atkyn’s  Gloucestershire,  first  edition— Whitaker’s  Leeds,  2 vols.  fine 
copy— Lipscombe’s  Buckinghamshire,  4 vols.  blue  morocco,  byHayday 
—Jones’s  Brecknockshire,  3 vols — Owen  and  Blakeway’s  Shrewsbury — 
Baines’s  North  Durham,  large  paper — Royle’s  Botany  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  — Sertum  Botanicum,  7 vols.  half  inorocco  — Sowerby  s 
Botany,  with  Supplement,  .35  vols Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decam- 

eron, Tours  ill  France,  Germany,  and  Northern  Counties  of  England 
and  Scotland,  together  12  vols.  morocco  extra,  by  _ Bedford— Archae- 
ological Journal,  27  vols.  — Kilkenny  Archaeological  Transactions, 
6 vols.  — Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  8 vols — Ecclesiologist,  28  vols — 
Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice,  3 vols — Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  3 vols — 
Mahon’s  England,  7 vols.  calf  gilt— Molifere,  (Euvres,  6 vols.  large 
paper,  crimson  morocco  extra— La  Fontaine’s  Fables,  plates  ^ I essard, 
large  and  thick  paper,  6 vols.  morocco  extra — Roman  de  la  Rose,  large 
paper,  proofs,  5 vols. — Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  Baskerville  s plates, 
5 vols.  morocco  extra— Horae  Beatae  Marice  Virginis,  MS.  on  Vellum, 
with  16  miniatures,  &c. 

Catalogues  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

WHAEPEE’S  catalogue  of  BOOKS, 

e Theological  and  Miscellaneous,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 
application. 


The  new  GENTLEMAN’S  GOLD  WATCH, 

KEYLESS,  English  Make,  more  solid  than  Foreign,  14?,  14s, 
JONES’  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

These  Watches  have  many  points  of  Special  Novelty, 


CHUBB’S  ITEW  PATENT  SAFES. 

TEEL  PLATED,  with  Diagonal  Bolts,  to  resist 

_)  Wedges,  Drills,  and  Fire, 

CHUBB’S  PB.TBMT  IsOCKS, 


s 


Of  all  Sizes  and  for  every  Purpose. — Street-door  Latches  with  small 
and  neat  Keys.— Cash,  Deed,  Paper,  and  Writing  Boxes, 
all  fitted  with  the  Detector  Locks. 


lEON  DOOES  EOE  STEONG  EOOMS. 

Illustrated  Prize  Lists  Gratis  and  Post-Free. 

CHUBB  and  SON, 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  28,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool; 
68,  Cross  Street,  Manchester;  and  Wolverhampton. 
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129—  Times  Whistle,”  &c.  — Hair  growins:  after 
Death  i^stern  Story  — War  Medals  — An  Inedited 
Elegy  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  — Ashburners  of  Furness  — 
Shropshire  Sayings  — Cobblers’  Lamps  in  Italy  — The 
Rhombus  and  Scarus  - Wulfruna  - St.  Valentine  - A 
S Hunt’s  “Leisure  Hours 

SianP  S’  n®  ” Spires-  Macduff, 

Inane  of  Fife  — Babies  Bells  — Wrong  Dates  in  certain 

AdSffc,  l|o  ean  Might,  this  ean  Might  The 
Notes  on  Books.  &c. 


ALLEGED  LETTER  BY  FREDERICK  OF  PRUSSIA 
TO  PRINCE  CHARLES  STEWART. 

_ The  following  copy  of  a translation  of  a letter 
in  Irench,  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Frederick 
of  Prussia  to  Prince  Charles  Stewart,  has  ffone 
the  round  of  most  of  the  public  journals.  A few 
lines  are  prefixed  by  way  of  explanation,  evi- 
dently to  give  a semblance  of  truth  to  the  docu- 

^^ving  been  trans- 
lated  by  Lord  George  Murray,  and  enclosed  in  a 
^tter  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Loth  letter  and  translation  had  been,  it  is  asserted, 
entombed  in  an  old  black  letter  Bible.  It  will 
be  observed  that  neither  the  original  translation 
nor  the  alleged  letter  are  described  as  autograph. 
The  date  IS  November  8,  1746~not  quite  six 
months  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden  (April  16, 

EREDERICK,  KIXG  op  PRUSSIA,  AND  THE  YOUNG 
PRETENDER. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  George  Murrav  to  a 
*iend,  enclosing  a translation  of  a letter  from  Frederick 
King  of  Prussia  to  Prince  Charles  Stewart,  has  been  found 
recently  within  the  leaves  of  an  old  black-letter  Bible 
‘ My  Lord,— Though  this  letter  hath  been  so  Iona- 
kept  m secret,  and  hid  from  the  public,  I give  you  mf 

«S“ecl  S''®'**  difflklty  I 

Frenc  Aln,.!  T Perfect  master  of  the 

if?t  k no?  5 ® ’ l'*‘‘«*"P‘.e<l  the  translation  of  it,  and 
In  th!  '“'■‘■e'rt  or  sublime  m the  English  tongue  as 
rn  the  orgmal,  yet  it  will  iu  a great  measnfe  disoovw  thi  I 


familTof  St^arf:-  “*  ‘I*®  “'"'W 

“ ‘ The  King  of  Prussians  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Charles. 

‘“Most  beloved  Cousin,— I can  no  longer,  mv  dear 
Prince,  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating 
you  on  jmur  safe  arrival  in  France,  and  though  the  com 

m?to  reigning  family  did  not  permit 

me  to  rejoice  too  openly  at  the  progress  of  j^our  arms  I 
can  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a King,  I was  sincSv 
touched  with  your  misfortunes,  under  the  deepest  annre^ 
liensions  for  the  safety  of  your  person.  ^ 

‘ All  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  vonr 
enterprise ; for  though  Alexander  and  other  heroes  have 
conquered  kingdoms  with  inferior  armies,  you  are  the 

Voho^°  attempt  Without  any. 

Voltaire,  who  of  all  poets  is  best  able  to  write  is 

S your  Highness  for  having 
at  length  furnished  him  with  a subject  worthy  of  his  pen 

happy  event  ' P®®'"-  ®“®P‘  ^ 

“ ‘ Howeyer,  though  fortune  was  your  foe.  Great  Bri- 
are  the  only  losers  by  it, 
as  the  difficulties  you  haye  undergone  have  only  sensed 
to  discover  those  talents  and  virtues  which  have  fainS 
you  the  admiration  of  all  mankind,  and  even  the  Iteem 
of  those  amongst  your  enemies  in  whom  every  spark  of 
virtue  IS  not  totally  extinct. 

_ Ihe  Pnncess,  who  has  all  the  curiosity  of  her  sex 
IS  desirous  to  see  the  features  of  a hero  of  i^om  she  has 
®®  y®a  have  it  in  .mur  power  to 
CouS  df  ^ wif  sending  us  your  pictur^e  bv  the 

Count  de  who  is  on  his  return  to  Berlin ; and  be 
assured  I shall  esteem  it  the  most  valuable  acquisition  I 
.frequently  the  subject  oAonversa- 

tlinc ^ tbe  good  for- 

maiP  service,  and,  besides  his  consum- 

tWaMrSl'''  ^®  P®^«®«sed  of  a 

ninph m Tet  nothing  endears  him  so 

3ir\n  ®”^ertaining  the  sentiments  with  regard  to 
your  Royal  Highness  that  I do.  ^ 

Was  I differently  situated  to  what  I am,  I would 
give  you  more  essential  proofs  of  my  friendship  than 
mere  words  ; but  you  ma/depe„d  on  ^any  good  offlc7“ 
can  do  with  my  brother  of  France.  Yet  l\m  sorrfto 
rftlmtro7tt““  ‘“".Ti?”  with  the  politiL 

as  thev^3nld  If  I!;'?'  y®"  “y  ®®’M  s®*'"®®. 

Prin!!?n7  ^ ® ®^erything  to  apprehend  from  a 

Prince  of  your  consummate  abilities  and  enterprising 

world  aX  f ^^®  people  in  thf 

Thaitp  of  1 f ’ ^®?’  ®ss"re  yourself  that  no 

change  of  fortune  can  make  any  alteration  in  my  esteem. 

From  our  Court  at  Berlin,  Pr  ^0^51  a 

November  8,  1746.’  ” ussiA. 

It  IS  odd  that  this  affectionate  and  confidential 
communication  has  the  V7ord  Prussia”  at  the 
end.  It  IS  not  usual  for  monarchs  to  subscribe  or 
^perscribe  papers  of  any  kind  after  this  fashion. 
Neither  the  kings  of  England,  Scotland,  nor  France 
signed  as  England,”  Scotland,”  France  ” 

Now  the  letter  and  prefatory  observation  were 
printed  and  attempted  to  be  circulated  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  writer 

if.pd  one  of  the  printed  copies 

seized  by  oi’der  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 

qB  difference  of  the 

slightest  moment,  between  the  original  version 
and  the  modern  copy,  is  the  date-the  former 
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being  November  tbe  8tb,  1747,”  and  the  latter 

November  8,  1746.’’ 

In  consequence  of  intelligence  received  by  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  that  a document  of  a 
seditious  tendency  was  privately  in  circulation,  an 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  them,  and  four  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  the  subject,  whose 
depositions  were  to  this  effect : — 

Upon  June  29,  1748,  John  Loch,  keeper  of  the 
Laigh  coffee-house,  was  examined  in  presence  of 
the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates.  He  deponed 
that  he  had  seen  the  MS.  of  the  letter  three  or 
four  months  previously  — 

« That  being  in  his  coffee-house  this  morning,  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock,  a boy,  whom  the  declarant,  knows 
not,  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and  put  into  his  haM 
four  copies  of  a printed  paper,  which  the  declarant,  with- 
out looking  to,  put  into  a press  in  the  coffee-house  where 
he  keeps  his  sugar  and  coffee.” 

With  a singular  want  of  curiosity,  he  asserts  he 
never  looked  into  them,  and  could  give  no  inform- 
ation about  the  boy  who  brought  them.  On  the 
same  day  the  constables  came  with  a search  war- 
rant, when  Loch  put  the  papers  into  his  pocket, 
refused  to  give  them  up,  and  only  produced  them 
when  brought  before  the  council.  ^ One  copy  was 
marked  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  signed  by  Loch, 
authenticated  by  Baillie  James  Stewart,  and  is 
the  one  above  referred  to. 

Patrick  Arthur,  keeper  of  the  Brittish  coffee- 
house,” was  next  examined.  He  declared  that 
the  previous  night,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten,  a printer’s  boy  with  his  apron  on  came 
to  the  coffee-house,  and  gave  thirteen  copies  of 
the  letter  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  servants. 
These  were  delivered  to  him,  whereupon  they 
were  instantly  locked  up,  and  shown  to  no  person. 
He  delivered  the  copies  to  the  constables  when 
they  came,  but  could  give  no  account^  of  the 
printer’s  boy,  as  all  he  knew  on  the  subject  was 
communicated  by  his  servant. 

Next  day  brought  out  the  name  of  the  printer, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Robert  Drummond,  whose 
apprentice,  John  Livingston,  stated  that  one  John 
Henderson  brought  the  MS.  to  the  printing  house 
of  his  master,  where  it  was  printed. 

David  Ross,  the  pressman  of  Mr.  Drummond, 
spoke  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  MS.  and  the  order 
by  John  Henderson  to  have  it  printed,  which  was 
obeyed,  and  five  hundred  copies  thrown  off  and 
delivered  to  Henderson.  He  concluded  his  de- 
claration by  asserting  ^Hhat  Henderson,  upon 
bringing  the  MS.  to  the  printing  house,  say’d  that 
he  had  got  it  from  one  Mrs.  Nicol.”  Who  this 
female  was  (if  such  a person  did  really  exist)  is 
not  explained. 

The  seizure  of  this  seditious  fabrication  was  in 
June,  1748;  and  the  paper  printed  is  dated  in 
Nov.  1747.  The  recently  discovered  MS.,  now 
reprinted,  is  dated  in  Nov.  1746. 


It  congratulates  Prince  Charles  on  his  safe 
arrival  in  France,  which  occurred  in  that  year, 
and  the  printed  letter  does  the  same  a year  later ; 
whilst  the  deposition  before  the  magistrates  es- 
tablishes that  the  MS.  letter  and  introduction 
were  not  in  type  until  May  or  June,  1748. 

If  genuine,  this  document  is  an  early  specimen 
of  Prussian  double-dealing,  worthy  of  the  pre- 
sent refined  age.  But  we  have  no  little  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a fiction : 
one  of  those  devices  not  unfrequently  practised  to 
influence  the  public  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  a 
subsequent  rising.  That  the  government,  upon 
learning  its  existence,  issued  those  orders  to  which 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  gave  effect,  plainly 
evinces  a belief  that  a new  rebellion  of  the  Ja- 
cobites was  in  contemplation. 

Had  the  letter  been  a veritable  one,  it  would 
never  have  been  subscribed  ‘‘  Prussia.” 

J.  M. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  ARDEN. 

There  is  a very  interesting  and  able  article  in 
the  North  British  Revieiu,  No.  civ.^  p.  394,  on 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  a grant  to  Shakespeare  by  Camden, 
1599,  to  quarter  the  arms  of  Arden  of  Alvanley, 
in  Cheshire,  as  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of  his 
father  with  the  co-heiress  Miss  Arden  of  S.  Strat- 
ford, CO.  Warwick. 

I think  it  has  always  been  understood  that  this 
lady  was  of  the  old  Warwick  stock  of  the  Ardens, 
and  not  of  the  Alvanley  branch  of  that  family ; 
and  I should  have  supposed  that  Camden  was  in 
error  had  not  the  writer  in  the  article  in  question 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  co-heiress’s  grand- 
father, Thomas  Arden  of  Aston  Cantlowe,  being 
a son  or  grandson  of  Thomas  Arden  of  Leicester- 
shire, temp.  Hen.  VI.,  who  was  the  son  of  Ralph 
Arden  of  Alvanley  by  his  wife  Katherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  assist  in 
attempting  to  settle  this  very  interesting  ques- 
tion. I may  add  that  there  is  no  Arden  pedigree 
recorded  in  the  Visitation  of  Leicestershire,  1619, 
and  only  once  in  that  very  full  record  is  an  Arden 
mentioned  so  late  as  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  that 
is  ‘‘Miiriella  filia  Arden  de  Parkhall  in  Com. 
Warr.”  , ^ ^ ^ . 

The  writer  speaks  of  Shakespeare  s father  being 
of  a peasant  family,  by  which  I suppose  he  means 
that  the  father  being  (I  think)  a woolstapler,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  all  his  remote  as  well  as  near 
ancestors  were  of  the  same  or  humbler  condition. 
If  clearly  made  out  as  a local  or  personal  sur- 
name, it  might  very  materially  help  all  future 
biographers  of  Shakespeare.  Is  there  no  manor 
or  hamlet  in  Great  Britain  (I  will  not  say  Ire- 
land; it  has  not  yet  put  in  a claim  to  him)  called 
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Shakspur,  Shagspur,  Shacspere,  Skokspur,  Shock- 
epar,  Shacklespiir,  &c.  ? At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  to  be  a personal  name,  such  as  Strong-i’th’- 
arni  or  Armstrong,  Shake-th’-spear  — a rather 
military  appellation,  and  probably  of  very  honour- 
able origin.  In  any  case,  I suppose  Shakespeare's 
great-grandfather  is  believed  to  have  been  a com- 
batant at  Bosworth.  If  this  is  the  case  the  re- 
cord or  tradition  of  such  a circumstance  raises 
a presumption  (depending  on  the  nature  of  such 
record  or  tradition)  rather  in  favour  of  the  family 
being  more  yeoman  than  peasant.  That  Shake- 
speare himself  makes  no  reference  to  male  or 
female  side,  and  never  troubled  himself  in  the 
very  costly  matter  of  pedigree  in  those  days,  goes 
for  nothing,  though  it  cannot  be  for  a moment 
supposed  that  the  natural  curiosity  of  a boy  to 
know  where  he  came  from  should  not  develops 
itself  in  Shakespeare’s  riper  years  into  the  equally 
strong  curiosity  to  know  of  whom  he  came.  For 
there  are  gentlemen  I have  been  acquainted  with 
whose  ancestors  down  to  their  great-grandparents 
possessed  very  large  estates  for  centuries,  who 
had  the  very  faintest  suspicion  of  the  fact,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  early  deaths  of  parents 
and  other  members  of  their  families,  a father’s 
or  grandfather’s  second  marriage,  whereby  chil- 
dren by  the  first  wife  suffered  school-banishment, 
and  afterwards  resided  at  a distance  from  home, 
and  from  other  similar  circumstances. 

not  whether  the  woolstaplers  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth’s  time  were  protected  by 
guilds,  as  many  other  trades  of  those  times,  by 
which  few  of  immediate  peasant  origin  were  at  all 
allowed  to  enter  the  community.  But  one  thing 
IS  certain,  had  not  Miss  Arden  been  his  mother, 
we  should  have  had  no  Shakespeare  ,•  and  as  we 
know  something  of  her  side,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
^at  we  know  something  of  his  — the  paternal. 
As^  to  the  armorial  question,  it  is  thought  in  the 
article  quoted  that  Shakespeare’s  and  his  father’s 
reasons  for  applying  for  the  canting  coat  subse- 
quently granted  were  on  account  of  their  de- 
sire to  impale  and  quarter,  though  the  father  as 
well  as  the  son  could,  I think,  have  used  the 
Arden  arms  without  impalement  or  quarter : the 
former,  I should  say,  by  carrying  them  as  an 
escqcheon  of  pretence  on  a blank  shield.  Then 
it  IS  fu^her  said  that  Shakespeare  never  did 
quarter,  because  I suppose  his  seal,  and,  it  is  suf^- 
gested,  his  monument  bear  no  quarterings : but 
emblazoned  coat  of  quarterings  coeval 
with  Shakespeare  ? As  to  seals,  they  were  very 
rarely  engraved  quarterly;  and  as  for  monumental 
evidence,  why  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 

T.  Helsby. 


SINGULAR  PROCEEDINGS  IN  MIDDLETON. 

I enclose  a cutting  from  the  Manchester  Examiner 
and^  Times  of  J an.  10,  1871,  giving  particulars  of 
a singular  custom  recently  observed.  Although 
a Lancashire  man,  I have  not  read  or  heard  of  the 
custom  before.  I may  add  that  Middleton  is 
about  five  miles  from  Manchester ; the  manufac- 
tures are  silk  and  cotton,  and  the  population  in 
1861  was  14,482 ^ ^ 

® singular  saturnalia 
neld  at  Middleton.  It  has  been  for  manv  years  a custom 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a locality  called  'Throstle  Hall, 
a part  of  the  town,  to  annually  elect  a king  oyer  the  dis- 
trict, whose  province  is  to  receiye  petitions  concerning 
street  nuisances  in  any  shape,  and  take  the  best  means 
in  his  conception  to  haye  the  same  abated.  The  king  for 
the  present  year  is  a John  Barber,  dealer  in  salt,  sand, 
pipeclay,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use.  He  was 
crowned  on  Monday  in  the  kitchen  of  a beer-house, 
named  for  the  occasion  ‘ Westminster  Abbey,’  by  a per- 
son who  was  dubbed  ‘ Archbishop  of  Pigeon  Hill,’  a 
neighbourhood  situate  in  Tonge.  The  crown  was  made 
of  block  tin,  and  was  profusely  ornamented  with  feathers 
and  coloured  ribbons  ; it  was  also  lined  with  rabbits’  skin, 
and  upon  the  peak  was  a brass  plate,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed ‘ King  J ohn  the  First,  187 1.’  On  placing  the  crown 
npon  Barber’s  head,  ‘ his  grace  ’ delivered  a poetic  ad- 
dress. After  this  ceremony.  Barber  mounted  a platform 
in  the  street,  when  he  was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheer- 
ingby  about  3000  persons — the  male  portion  all  uncover- 
ing and  remaining  uncovered  while  his  majesty  addressed 
them,  which  he  did  in  right  royal  terms,  hoping  that  his 
subjects  would  be  true  to  him,  and  be  ready  for  defence 
in  case  of  invasion  by  enemies,  he  promising  in  return 
that  he  would  watch  over  their  interests  night  and  day, 
and  attend  to  all  their  petitions. — A Mr.  Thomas  Brier- 
ley,  of  the  ‘ Cottage  of  Content,’  Tonge,  followed  with  an 
address,  in  which  he  expressed  a hope  that  the  royal 
dignity  would  be  made  hereditary  by  the  people,  and  that 
the  present  king’s  princes  and  p'rincesses  would  bear  the 
crown  after  him.  After  this  his  majesty  was  taken  over 
his  dominions  in  his  cart,  attended  b3r  his  officers  of  state, 
whom  he  had  already  appointed,  a strong  body  guard, 
and  thousands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  evening  a grand 
feast  was  held,  after  which  his  majesty  danced  with  the 
beauties  of  his  court,  to  the  strains  of  a brass  band.  On 
Tuesday  the  king  paraded  the  whole  of  Middleton  on  his 
‘charger’ — his  donkey — attended  by  his  officers  and  guard ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  again  rode  along  the  thorough- 
fares, when  there  was  a grand  torchlight  procession. 
Later  on  in  the  night  Mrs.  Barber  was  crowned  queen  by 
the  women  of  Throstle  Hall,  who  provided  a handsome 
cap  for  the  occasion.  After  this  ceremony,  her  majesty 
favoured  the  company  with  two  or  three  songs.  About 
eleven  o’clock  the  royal  couple  were  attended  to  the  gates 
of  their  residence  by  a host  of  persons,  who,  after  singing 
‘God  save  the  King’  and  the  ‘Christmas  Hymn,’  re- 
tired in  perfect  order.  A round  of  festivities  was  kept  up 
till  Saturday  evening  in  honour  of  the  event.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Barber  bad  a rival  for  royal  honours  in 
the  person  of  a Jesse  Collinge,  a weaver,  and  that  on 
Monda}’-  morning  there  was  a poll,  which  resulted  in 
Barber  being  elected  with  206  votes  against  200  given 
for  Collinge.  Cabs  and  other  conveyances  were  brought 
into  requisition  to  bring  voters  to  the  booths.  The  pro- 
ceedings throughout  were  conducted  in  a very  orderly 
and  business-like  manner,  and  were  watched  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Heywood, 
and  other  places.” 

Heaton  Chapel.  G.  H.  S. 
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“THE  PEODIGAL  SON,”  BY  MURILLO. 

It  has  Been  said  that  the  series  of  illustrations 
of  this  parable  by  Murillo  is  in  some  respects  the 
best  of  his  works  now  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  I am  glad  to  be  allowed  to  append 
the  following  descriptive  extract  from  an  unpub- 
lished sermon  on  the  same  subject,  preached  by 
Dean  Stanley  a short  time  since  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  feeling  confident  that  it  will  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  visitors  to  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, in  enabling  them  to  appreciate  more  fully 
these  masterpieces,  H.  F.  T. 

“ The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  might  be  the  story 
of  any  home,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
wonderfully  vivid  representation  of  it  in  its  several 
parts  in  a series  of  six  successive  pictures  by  the  greatest 
of  Spanish  painters,  once  divided  from  each  other, 
partly  in  Spain  and  partly  in  Italy,  now  happily  re- 
united in  England.  The  painter’s  genius  has  there  por- 
trayed the  whole  story,  as  though  it  had  happened  in  his 
own  country.  There  is  the  Spanish  father  dividing  the 
property  between  the  two  youths.  They  are  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  that  happy  moment 
of  opening  life.  The  future  to  them  is  as  yet  unknown ; 
the  world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose  ; their  father 
looks  with  equal  and  benignant  love  on  both.  Then 
comes  the  parting  of  the  younger  son  on  his  travels. 
There  he  starts  in  hat  and  plume — on  his  prancing  horse 
• — in  all  the  pride  and  gaiety  of  brilliant  success  and  hope. 
The  father  blesses  him  with  all  the  fulness  of  paternal 
affection.  His  mother  weeps  with  all  the  depth  of 
motherly  love.  Only  the  elder  brother  stands  b}",  with 
his  arms  folded  and  with  stern  unmoved  countenance, 
as  much  as  to  say  ‘ I know  whither  you  are  going — I 
foresee  what  will  befall  you.’  Then  comes  the  fall.  The 
happy,  gay,  innocent  youth  has  plunged  into  riotous  liv- 
ing and  debauchery.  His  Spanish  finery  is  still  upon  him, 
but  it  is  stained  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  revelry : he  is 
the  prey  of  dissolute  men  and  designing  women,  who  cheat, 
and  mock,  and  corrupt  him  day  by  day.  Next  comes  the 
retribution,  which  sooner  or  later  marks  every  such 
career.  He  has  wasted  his  substance — the  good  gifts 
which  his  father  gave  him.  fie  is  entangled  in  debt, 
in  disgrace,  in  ruin.  The  friends,  the  false  friends, 
who  clung  round  him  as  long  as  he  had  money  to 
give  and  means  to  indulge  them,  turn  against  him. 
fie  is  driven  into  the  wilderness  by  the  very  com- 
panions who  before  were  to  him  the  choice  of  his  heart. 
Then  we  see  him  in  the  bare  desert.  His  finery  has 
fallen  in  tatters  about  him.  He  has  been  transformed 
into  the  emaciated,  hungry,  half-naked  outcast.  The 
filthy  swine  are  feeding  around  him  on  the  husks  of  the 
few  trees  that  fringe  the  arid  landscape.  He  is  the  very 
image  of  desolation  and  misery.  But  there  is  a dawn  of 
better  things  just  visible.  He  is  on  his  knees  ; his  eyes 
are  raised  towards  heaven.  There  is  a deep  meaning  in 
them  which  we  have  not  discerned  before.  He  is  saying 
‘I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.’  He  has  seen  through 
the  hollowness  of  the  pleasures  of  earth ; he  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  happiness  of  heaven. — And  then,  in  the 
sixth  and  last  picture,  there  is  the  blessed  return.  The 
father  has  gone  out  to  the  gateway  to  meet  and  embrace 
him.  The  penitent  youth  has  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
before  him.  Those  eyes  which  we  saw  in  the  desert  pas- 
tures lifted  up  towards  heaven  with  a heavenly  light 
within  them,  have  still  the  same  deep  pathetic  meaning ; 
but  they  are  now  fixed,  not  with  a vague  hope  on  in- 
finite space,  but  with  a yearning  tenderness  oh  the 


father’s  face  bending  close  over  him.  He  has  come  back 
to  his  home,  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  home  are 
around  him  ; the  familiar  calf  brought  forth  from  the 
stall ; the  servants  playing  the  merry  music  which  he 
remembered  in  his  childhood.  And  one  other  there  is, 
still  unchanged  also.  It  is  the  elder  brother  with  his  un- 
ruffled dignity  and  his  unstained  integrity,  but  also  with 
his  unmoved  countenance,  with  his  cynical  wonder  that 
on  such  an  unhappy  scapegrace — on  such  a wild  and  law- 
less truant  should  be  lavished  so  much  care  and  love,  so 
much  triumph,  and  so  much  joy.” 


CENTENARIANISM. 

Roeeet  Howlinson,  aged  one  hundred  and 
three.  The  instances  having  been  so  frequently 
recorded  in  the  public  journals^  and  so  minutely 
examined  in  N.  & Q,./’  the  place  and  date  of 
each  fresh  occurrence  ought  to  be  forthwith  laid 
before  its  board  of  enquiry. 

In  last  Monday’s  Echo  (Jan.  23,  1871),  I read 
the  pleasant  account  of  a purse  of  twenty-five 
sovereigns  having  been  presented  to  Robert  How- 
linson  of  West-Linton  in  Peebleshire  on  his 
hundred  and  third  birthday.  Most  cordially  do  I, 
who  am  in  humble  expectancy  of  my  ninety -fourth^ 
wish  my  venerable  senior  ‘^multos  et  felices,” 
with  the  like  testimony  attached  to  every  one  of 
them.  E.  L.  S. 

[Would  some  Peeblesshire  correspondent  kindly  furnish 
the  evidence  of  Robert  Howlinson’s  age  ? — Ed.] 

William  Webb,  of  Frome,  aged  one  hundred 
and  five  or  one  hundred  and  six. 

Edward  Couch,  of  Torpoint,  aged  one  hundred 
and  ten. 

Here  is  fresh  food  for  Mr.  Editor’s  inquiries, 
William  Webb  is  said  to  be  now  living  at  Frome, 
having  been  born  there  in  1764  : served  in  the 
Marines  under  Nelson  between  1789  and  1797, 
and  then  returned  to  Frome,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried. Edward  Couch  is  reported  to  have  died  at 
Torpoint  on  Jan.  30,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten : 
was  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  with 
Lord  Howe  on  June  1,  and  in  receipt  of  a pension 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Surely  his  story  is 
easily  tested.  W.  C. 

[As  the  cases  are  so  “ easily  tested,”  we  hope  W.  C. 
will  undertake  to  do  so.  Both  cases  may  be  settled  pro- 
bably at  the  Admiralty.  If  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  any  gentleman  connected  with  that 
department,  perhaps  he  would  kindly  inform  us  what 
the  records  there  tell  of  William  Webb  and  Edward 
Couch. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 


The  Strasburg  Library. — Great  interest  is 
felt  throughout  Germany  to  make  all  possible 
amends  to  Strasburg  for  the  loss  of  its  library, 
which,  in  its  reconstruction,  will  be  henceforth  a 
university  library.  A suitable  locality  is  already 
provided,  and  means  ensured  for  obtaining  early- 
printed  and  rare  works,  so  many  of  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  siege.  The  University  of  Berlin 
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has  obtained  permission  from  the  government  to 
place  its  duplicates  at  the  service  of  the  library. 
In  other  circumstances  these  duplicates  ■would 
have  been  sold.  Promises  have  been  received  of 
contributions  from  the  University  of  Gottingen 
and  from  Dresden  and  Bremen.  Munich  and 
Vienna  are  like-minded^  and  the  Saxon  Society  of 
Sciences  in  Leipzig  has  made  a gift  of  all  its  pub- 
lications. The  German  booksellers  emulate  the 
zeal  of  the  public  bodies ; and  the  great  houses  of 
Cotta,  Brockhaus,  Perthes,  Duncker  and  Hum- 
blot,  Saueidander,  &c.  &c.,  have  placed  their 
valuable  publications  at  free  choice  for  selection. 
Mr.  Triibner,  of  London,  will  use  his  best  efforts 
in  England  and  America ; and  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel, 
of  Leipzig,  while  presenting  a valuable  contribu- 
tion from  his  own  library,  has  promised  to  interest 
himself  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  same  purpose.  All  this  is  quite 
natural  and  becoming  in  a great  country  like 
Germany,  where  literature  is  so  highly  esteemed 
and  cultivated,  and  which  intends  to  incorporate 
Strasburg  with  the  empire.  J.  Macjbat. 

Gypsy  Cookeky. — During  the  past  summer  I 
paid  frequent  visits  to  a gypsy  encampment  in 
my  neighbourhood,  and  upon  one  occasion  ob- 
serving a shapeless  lump  of  clay  baking  upon  an 
open  fire-grate,  I learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  it 
contained  a fowl  in  process  of  cooking.  After  a 
while,  one  of  the  girls  removed  it  from  the  fire  •, 
and  on  breaking  it  open,  I found  it  to  contain  a 
veritable  fowl  with  the  feathers  still  on  it.  These, 
however,  came  off  with  the  baked  clay,  and  left 
the  flesh  beautifully  white  and  streaming  with 
rich  gravy  from  countless  pores.  I was  pressed 
to  partake, ^ but  the  untrussed  head  and  legs 
looked  so  like  those  of  a fowl  which  had  died  a 

natural  death,”  that  I civilly  declined  the  invi- 
tation, although  I am  a firm  believer  in  the 
adage  which  says  that  Whatever  does  not 
poison  fattens.”  M.  D. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad  ih  Staeford- 
SHiRE. — The  following  illustrations  of  ^Gife  in 
the  mining  districts  ” are  too  good  to  be  confined 
to  the  pages  of  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser 

f hlack-country  sheep  of  the  present  Bishop 

ot  Lichheld  s flock,  hearing  there  was  a bishop  at  Bilston, 
and  not  knowing  precisely  what  a bishop  was,  took  his 
bull-pup  over  from  Wednesbury  for  the  express  purpose 
ot  tryuig  the  animal’s  mettle  upon  the  new  comer,  an- 
nouncing to  a friend  that  ‘ the  dawgg  would  pin  zY,’  what- 
ever It  turned  out  to  be ! ” 

“maZ  First  collier,  loquitur:  ‘There’s  bin  a 

foire  [explosion]  at  Jackson’s  pits.’  Second  collier  : 

Moy  feyther  worked  theere.’  First  collier : ‘ Ov,  and 
hes  blowed  a’  to  pieces.’  Second  collier:  ‘Boy 'gum! 
■whoy,  he’d  got  moy  pocket-knoife  wi’  ’im ! ’ ” 

Moorland  Lad. 

A Contrast,  1869  and  1871.  — In  lookino* 
through  the  Revue  Archeologique^  vol.  xx.  (n.s.)^ 


p.  365,  I find  the  following  entry  regarding  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Paris : Seance  du  15 
juillet  1869,  General  Faidherbe,  Dolmens  et 
hommes  blonds  de  la  Libye.” 

In  that  year  so  lately  passed  this  great  general 
was,  therefore,  occupied  in  composing  and  reading 
an  antiquarian  and  philosophical  paper,  faute  de 
mieux.  Can  a contrast  be  greater  ? H.  C.  C. 
Mhmmers. — 

“ A party  of  mummers  visited  the  towns  and  villages 
of  North  Notts  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  highly 
diverted  the  inhabitants  by  their  dancing,  singing  of  old 
songs,  and  the  play  of  the  Hobby  Horse.  The  latter 
play  was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  probably  the  song  and  tune  which  they  sang,  viz., 

‘ When  Joan’s  ale  was  new.’  ” 

This  paragraph,  from  the  Nevvark  Advertiser  of 
Wednesday,  January  18,  1871,  may  be  deserving 
of  a place  in  your  columns,  as  a proof  of  the 
continued  existence  of  a very  ancient  custom. 

Newark.  J.  M. 

Old  Jokes. — A joke  is  not  out  of  place  in 
& Q.,”  and  if  I find  any  which  appear  to  me 
new  or  rare,  I will  send  them,  requesting  the 
Editor  to  reject  those  which  he  has  read  in  ten 
different  books  or  heard  from  ten  different  persons. 
A line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  I do  not 
think  that  which  I propose  a very  severe  one. 

I latel}’-  heard  one  educated . gentleman  tell 
another  one  of  the  best  things  Canning  ever 
said.”  He  and  Lord  Dudley  arrived  at  Dover 
from  France,  and  ordered  a rumpsteak  while  the 
horses  were  getting  ready  for  their  journey  to 
London.  Lord  Dudley  remarked  that  the  meat 
was  hard.  Harder  where  there’s  none,”  said 
Canning.  The  teller  laughed,  and  the  hearer 
courteously  made  a noise  as  much  like  laughing 
as  he  could.  Had  a new  pupil  at  Dotheboys  Hall 
said  This  meat  is  hard,”  his  companions  would 
probably  have  abstained  from  the  response  as  too 
stale. 

On  the  practice  of  repeating  stories,  I take  the 
following  from  the  Liverpool  Weeklij  Mercury. 
May  25,  1869:  — 

^ “ The  Wilkinson  (Minnesota)  superior  court  has  de- 
cided when  a man  is  legalU  drunk.  Said  the  judge  : ‘ It 
is  not  necessary  that  a man  should  be  wallowing  in  a 
ditch,  or  bumping  his  head  against  your  posts,  that  you 
may  know  him  to  be  drunk ; but  whenever  he  begins  to 
tell  the  same  thing  over  twice,  then  he’s  drunk.’  ” 

Garrick  Club.  FiTZHOPKINS. 

^^Skerring  upon  a Glave  Glatten.” — The 
track  formed  upon  ice  by  sliding  is  called  in  the 
Fylde  district  of  North  Lancashire  a glatten,” 
the  act  of  sliding  is  termed  skerring,”  and  the 
word  glave,”  instead  of  slippery,  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  quality  of  the  glatten.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  usage  of  the  above  terms  is 
confined  to  the  Fylde,  or  that  they  prevail  in 
other  districts  ? James  Pearson. 

Milnrow. 
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SMYTHS  OF  IRELAND. 

In  tlie  course  of  1699  three  prelates  of  the 
name  of  Smyth  eat  on  the  Irish  episcopal  bench — 
Thomas  Bishop  of  Limerick,  William  of  Kilmore, 
and  Edward  of  Down  and  Connor;  and  all  the 
private  or  printed  pedigrees  I have  seen  make 
them  members  of  one  family.  Three  Beresfords 
were  Irish  bishops  together  for  a considerable 
period ; and  although  this  did  not  happen  with 
the  Synges,  yet,  except  between  1653  and  1660 
(when  no  Protestant  bishops  were  consecrated  in 
Ireland),  one  and  generally  two  Synges  held  sees 
from  1638  to  1771.  Still  the  fact,  as  regards 
the  Smyths,  is  worth  noting.  Yet  I am  not 
satisfied  that  they  were  of  the  same  family. 

It  is  true  that  they  and  their  descendants 
always  associated  on  the  footing  of  relatives,  but 
then  their  families  were  certainly  connected  by 
marriages.  They  were  born  in  neighbouring  places : 
Dundrum  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  Lisburn  on 
the  borders  of  Down  and  Antrim.  But  whilst 
Archbishop  Henry  Ussher  married  Mary  Smyth 
of  Dundrum,  and  died  in  1613,  and  whilst  Celtic 
Smyths  can  be  traced  in  Antrim  a century  earlier, 
the  pedigrees  make  the  episcopal  family  leave 
Bossdale,  near  Pickering,  temp.  Car.  1.  Primate 
Margetson  came  from  Yorkshire  to  Ireland  as 
chaplain  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Lord-Deputy  in  1633.  John  Smyth,  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  Precentor  of  Clogher  in  that  year. 
He  died  rector  of  Enniskillen;  and  his  will, 
roved  in  England  in  1655,  shows  him  to  have 
eld  property  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland;  whilst  his  son’s  executor  William, 
Treasurer  of  Armagh,  was  the  future  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  But  whilst  this  confirms  the  tradi- 
tionary descent,  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Down  also 
using  the  well-known  Yorkshire  coat  of  a bend 
between  two  unicorns’  heads,  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick bore  arms  almost  identical  with  the  uncom- 
mon ones  of  the  contemporary  citizen  family  of 
Smyth  of  Hammersmith,  created  baronets  in  1694  ; 
namely.  Gules,  a lion  rampant  argent,  on  a chief 
of  the  second,  a mullet  azure  between  two  tor- 
teaux.  Can  any  genealogical  correspondent  assist 
in  solving  these  doubts  ? Gobt. 

Warwick  Square,  S.W. 

P.S.  I may  add,  in  reference  to  recent  notes  on 
the  spelling  of  Smijth  (^^N.  & Q.,”  4*^  S.  vi.  474; 
vii.  43),  that  I have  met  with  instances  of  two 
dots  placed  over  the  y in  Smyth,  as  suggested 
by  Sp. 

Bishop  Alcogk. — Wanted,  particulars  of  family 
and  arms  of  the  Bight  Bev.  John  Alcock,  at  first 
Bishop  of  Worcester  and  afterwards  of  Ely,  about 
I486.  J.  0. 

[John  Alcock,  son  of  William  Alcock,  sometime  burgess 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  Joan  his  wife,  was  born  at 


Beverley,  and  raised  himself  entirely  by  his  own  merits. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  great  dis- 
tinction for  his  knowledge  of  civil  and  common  law.  In 
1641  he  became  rector  of  St.  Margaret,  Fish  Street, 
London,  and  dean  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster;  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Rochester  in  1472  ; in  1474  was  lord 
chancellor  conjointly  with  Rotheram,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
in  1476  translated  to  Worcester,  and  in  1486  to  Ely. 
His  death  occurred  at  Wisbech  Castle,  Oct.  1,  1500,  and 
he  was  buried  in  a sumptuous  chapel  he  had  erected  for 
himself  at  the  north-east  end  of  Ely  Cathedral.  His 
arms  were  A.  on  a chevron  between  3 cocks’  heads  erased 
S.  crested  and  jalloped  G.  a mitre  0.] 

Ballycitlitah.  — Will  your  obliging  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Maurice  Lehihaii,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  favour  me  with 
the  following  information  : — 

1.  What  is  the  present  name  of*  Ballycollitan, 
or  Ballicullatan,  anha  or  area,  co.  Tippe- 
rary ? 

2.  It  is  said  that  William  Cleburne  (second  son 
of  Thomas  Cleburne  of  Cleburne,  co.  Westmore- 
land, by  Agnes  Lowther  of  Lowther),  who  died 
seized  of  the  lands  of  Ballicullatan,  Castletown, 
Burnadubber  and  Springmount,  lies  buried  in  Kil- 
barron  church  or  abbey  (?)  near  Lough  Derg, 
^nd  that  there  is  a vault  in  the  chancel  under 
the  east  window  bearing  the  following  : — 

Crest.  A dove  and  olive  branch. 

Arms.  Arg.  three  chevronels  braced  in  base, 
sa.  A chief  and  bordure  of  the  last. 

Motto.  Pax  et  Copia.” 

GULIELMUS  . CLEBUEUE  . DE  . BALLICULLATAH  . 

ARMIGER  . OBIIT  . VICESIMO  . SECUNBO  . DIE  . 

MEHSIS  . OCTOBRIS  . ANNO  . DOMINI  . 1684. 

Is  this  a correct  copy  of  the  inscription,  and 
what  are  the  names  of  this  William  Cleburne’s 
wife  and  children  ? 

3.  Was  Patrick  Bonayne,  the  artist,  a near 

relative  of  Patrick  Bonayne  of  Annebrook,  Queens- 
town, CO.  Cork  ? Nimrod. 

Pedigree  oe  Peter  Birt. — I shall  be  very 
grateful  for  any  information  relative  to  the  parent- 
age of  Peter  Birt  of  Armine,  co.  York,  and 
Wenvoe  Castle,  co.  Glamorgan.  He  bore  the 
same  arms  as  Byrte  of  Dorset,  and  Birt  of  Llwyn- 
Dyrus,  co.  Cardigan  — viz.  Arg.  on  a chevron 
gules  between  three  bugle-horns  stringed  sable ; 
as  many  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  of  the  field. 

Forest-bill. 

^^Blue  Books”  quoted  by  Butler.— Where 
are  the  Blue  Books  ” published  by  Stockdale  in 
1812,  and  quoted  by  Charles  Butler  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  English  Catholics  (iv.  56,  57),  to  be  seen  ? 
Also,  what  is  known  of  the  “ Bed  Book,”  a work 
in  MS.,  quoted  in  the  same  place  ? They^appear 
to  have  first  made  their  appearance  about  1780. 

A Herford  Pearson. 

London  Library. 
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Db  Sate  oe,  Sat. — This  family  derives  from  an 
ancestor  who  accompanied  William  the  acquiror 
(not  the  conqueror  in  modem  sense,  which  was 
j list  the  last  thing  he  would  have  desired  to  be 
called)  from  Normandy. 

Can  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  give 
me  any  information  as  to  this  family  previous  to 
the  conquest,  and  also  as  to  its  two  branches  — 
one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  where 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  origin  of  the  great  family 
of  Seton,  Saytoune,  Seytoun,  &c.  ; although,  as 
the  latter  claim  from  Dougal  de  Seton  (circa 
1100),  which  is  a Highland  Christian  name,  that 
presents  a difficulty.  This  Dougal  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  first  of  the 
Setons  authentically  recorded.  Lord  Say  and 
Sele  derives  from  De  Say  in  the  female  line. 

Olim. 

The  ^(Estatica’’  oe  Caldaho. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  refer  me  to  any  sources  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  JEstatica  of  Caldano,  whose 
case  (as  I learn  from  the  article  Stigmatisa- 
tion,”^ Chambers' s JEncyclopcedid)  attracted  much 
attention  about  thirty  years  ago  ? M.  D. 

^^Feidat  Teee.”— I have  met  with  this  ex- 
pression as  being  applied  in  the  South  of  France 
to  an  unsuccessful  undertaking  or  person.  Do 
you  know  of  any  authority  for  it  ? A.  S. 

''The  Geeciah  Bend.”— What  is  the  classic 
authority,  if  any,  for  this  expression  ? The  edi- 
tors of  Hans  Breitmann’s  Ballads  seem  to  think 
it  quite  modern,  as  they  call  it  — 

“ A recent  Paris  fashion,  at  once  adopted  in  America. 
It  is  the  curve  made  at  the  back  of  the  body,  when 
a female  carries  herself  as  if  walking  in  a perpetual 
curtsey ^ 

but  more  than  half  a century  ago  the-  term  was 
in  use,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Etonian  (iii.  67)  : 

In  person  he  was  of  the  common  size,  with  some- 
thing of  the  Grecian  bend,  contracted  doubtless  from 
sedentary  habits.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Heevehs.  — Will  Anglo-Scoths,  Espedaee, 
or  other  learned  antiquarian  correspondent  of 
‘'  N.  & Q,,”  oblige  me  with  the  ancestry  of  Her- 
vey,  or  Herney,  Duke  of  Orleans  a.d.  1066? 

As  this  duchy  was  vested  in  the  family  of 
Tlobert  the  Strong  from  a.d.  888,  I presume  any 
Duke  of  Orleans  of  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries 
must  have  been  a member  of  the  royal  family  of 
France. 

2.  The  ancestry  of  the  house  of  Fitz-Hugh  ? 
Lower  (Patron.  Brit,  p.  18)  states  that  this  sur- 
name was  not  used  until  temp.  Edw.  HI.  Yet 
Graves,  in  his  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  states  that  Hugh 
(peat  grandson  of  Alice  de  Stavely)  died 
•32  Edw.  I,  leaving  a son  Henry,  who  being  called 
Fitz-Hugh,  continued  that  name  till  4 Hen.  VlII. 
when  George  Fitz-Hugh  died,”  and  the  name 


became  extinct.  I also  find  that  Adam  de  Hervey, 
temp.  Hen,  III.,  married  Juliana,  daughter  of 
John  de  Fitz-Hugh.  According  to  Lower,  Bar- 
dolph  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Hugh. 
His  arms,  however,  were,  Azure,  three  cinquefoils 
argent;  while  those  of  the  latter  were,  Azure, 
three  che crenels  interlaced  in  base,  or.  A chief 
of  the  last. 

The  early  history  of  the  Herveys  seems  to  be 
involved  in  obscurity.  Bobert,  son  of  Hervey  or 
Herney,  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  said  to  have  had 
several  sons,  but  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whom 
they  are  from  a number  of  Anglo-Norman  Her- 
veys of  the  eleventh  century.  Hervey,  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  and  the  Cliburns  of  Cliburn-Hervey, 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  Herveus  filius 
Hervei,  Forrester  of  the  New  Forrest  and  Archels- 
garth,  18  Hen.  I.,  who  is  also  claimed  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Butlers.  Vide  Clarke’s  Hist,  of 
House  of  Ormonde.  But  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  whether  the  father  of  this  Herveus  was  of 
the  Orleans  family,  or  a younger  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare.  Will  some  correspondent  of  " N.  & Q.” 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  to  which  of  the 
Herveys  a moiety  of  the  manor  of  Cliburn,  near 
Penrith,  was  granted,  and  when,  and  by  whom 
was  the  “grant  made  ? In  the  Pipe  Koll  5th  of 
Stephen,  Herveus  fil  Hervei  pays  a fine  for  erecting 
his  lands  in  Amoundreness  into  manors.  Was 
Cliburn  one  of  these  ? Nimeod. 

The  Hole  in  the  Well.— There’s  a very  old 
inn  near  the  East  Gate,  King’s  Lynn,  called  the 
Hole  in  the  Well  — a rather  remarkable  sign,  it 
appears  to  me.  The  best  chance  I see  of  solution 
or  clue  is  a query  in  your  pages.  What  is  the 
origin  of  it?  K.  L. 

[There  were  formerly  in  London  three  taverns  with  the 
sign  of  “ Hole  in  the  Wall  ” ; but  “ Hole  in  the  Well  ” is 
unknown  in  the  history  of  sign-boards.] 

BupAL  Places  oe  Manx  Bishops. — In  the 
Chronicle  of  Man  the  burial-places  of  fourteen 
Manx  bishops  are  recorded.  Does  any  other  re- 
cord of  their  burials  exist  besides  the  chronicle, 
or  are  any  remains  of  their  tombs  to  be  found  ? 
Two,  Christinas  and  Nicholas,  were  buried  at 
Benchor,  by  which  is  meant,  I suppose,  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Comhgall  in  Ulster,  for  there  were 
several  monasteries  of  that  name,  one  even  in  the 
Isle  ^ of  Man.  Michael  was  interred  at  Fountains, 
Peginald  or  Ronald  at  Rushin,  also  a Cistercian 
abpy  and  daughter  of  Furness;  Richard  and 
William  Russell  at  Furness;  Simon  and  Mark  at 
St.  German’s,  Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  where  nothing, 
or  next  p nothing,  has  been  done  in  reference 
to  those  interesting  ruins,  though  a bazaar  under 
ffigh  patronage  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  necessary  means.  John  M'lvar,  or  son  of 
Hefare,  was  buried  at  Jervaux,  as  Prof.  Mimch 
rightly  supposed,  and  not  at  Yarmouth,  as  John- 
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stone  liad  erroneously  conjectured.  Gamaliel  was 
buried  at  Peterborough,  Thomas  at  Scone,  Ber- 
nard at  Kylwynin,  said  by  Gumming  in  his  Isle  of 
Man  to  be  Arbroath,  by  Oliver  in  his  Monumenta 
In.  Man.  to  be  in  Ayrshire.  Alan  and  Gilbert 
M^Cleland  were  buried  at  St.  Mary  s,  Rothsay, 
Isle  of  Bute.  Wimund  or  Hamund,  whose  event- 
ful history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  was 
seen  by  the  historian  William  of  Newborough, 
blinded  and  mutilated  at  Byland  Abbey,  living 
retired,  but  where  he  died  is  not  stated.  John 
Bogan  died  Bishop  of  Down  in  1412,  and  was 
probably  buried  in  Ireland.  A.  B.  B. 

Missale  ad  Usdm:  LAirsAisrNENSEM:.  The  Vau- 
dois  Cantonal  Library  at  Lausanne  possesses  a 
rare  missal.  At  the  end  is  printed  in  red  charac- 
ters— ... 

“Impressa  lausane  urbe  antiquissima  impensa  arte  et 
industria  solertis  et  ingeniosi  viri  Magistri  lohanms 
belot  insigni  civitate,  rothomagen  ortum  ducentis  nulla 
calami  exaratione;  sed  quadam  artificiosa  cbaracteri- 
zandi  ac  imprimendi  inventione  missalia  summa  cum 
diligentia  emendata  feliciter  finiunt.  Anno  salutis  nostra. 
M.cccc.  nonageshno  tertio.  Kalendas  decernbrias  seden  e 
reverendissimo  presule  Aymone  de  inontefalcone  lausan : 
epo:  et  comite  principeque  imperis  dignissimo. 

The  above  missal  is  a folio  in  Gothic  letters, 
red  and  black,  double  columns,  thirty-six  lines  m 
a page,  woodcuts,  has  a dravnng  made  with  a 
pen.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  spiled,  and  the  mar- 
gins have  been  mended;  the  title  is  wanting,  and 
has  been  supplied  by  one  which  belongs  to  a missal 
printed  at  Lyons,  1522.  John  Belot  was  a printer 
at  Rouen.  What  other  works  did  he  issue  ; 

James  Henet  Dixon. 


Lady  M.  Woetlet  Montage’s  Lettees.—Ih 
his  Curiosities  of  Liter aturej  under  the  section 
Recovery  of  Manuscripts/ ’_Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli 
says,  ^‘A  considerable  portion  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu’s  letters  I discovered  in  the 

hands  of  an  attorney.”  ^ • r 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  iniorm 
me  whether  these  letters,  which  I presume  were 
different  from  the  well-known  letters  already 
niven  to  the  public  in  1775,  have  ever  beenpub- 
lished?  TeeeeyRed. 

Theodosia  Noel. — Edward  Cecil,  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  married  Theodosia  Noel,  daughter  of 
Sir  Andrew  Noel,  Knt.,  of  Dalby,  co.  Leicester. 
Was  she  an  heiress,  and  what  arms  would  she 
bear? 

Peliston  Family. — What  family  had  Edward 
. Puliston  of  Allington,  co.  Denbigh,  besides  his 
daughter  Eleanor,  who  married  William  Wheler 
of  Martin  Hussingtree?  Edward  Puliston  was 
married  about  the  year  1590.  E.  W. 

Quotations  wanted. — Where  are  the  following 
taken  from  ? — 


“ No  pent-up  Ithaca  contracts  your  powers, 

But  the  whole  boundless  Continent  is  yours.” 
[From  M.  Sewall’s  Prologue  to  Cato.'] 

In  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne.” 
[From  Tennyson’s  Dedication  of  the  Idylls. 

F. 

“ Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a smile. 
Nor,  like  the  Parthians,  wound  him  as  they  fly.” 

Where  do  these  lines  occur  ? P.  E.  N. 


Ranelagh,  Wilts,  etc.— Where  can  I find 
information  as  to  the  marriage  settlements,  wills, 
&c.,  of  the  Coles,  barons  of  Ranelagh  of  Newlands, 
co.  Dublin;  and  of  the  family  of  Goring  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire or  Huntingdonshire  ? 

An  iNaEIEEE. 


The  Rode  oe  the  Wall,  Noethampton. — 

“ At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  built  into 
the  wall  of  a cottage,  is  a crucifix,  apparently  the  top  of 
a cross.  The  same  design  is  repeated  on  the  other  side. 
There  are  marks  of  bullets  in  it.  Could  this  have  ori- 
ginally formed  the  apex  of  Queen’s  Cross  ? ” 


So  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Pretty  in  Wetton’s  North- 
impton  Guide.  The  crucifix  is  still  there,  rebuilt 
into  the  wall  of  the  house  which  superseded  the 
cottage.  Mr.  Pretty,  a careful  and  conscientious 
antiquary,  in  all  probability  saw  it  when  it  was 
taken  down ; otherwise  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
know  that  the  sculpture  was  repeated  on  the 
other  side.  The  fact  that  it  was  so  supports  the 
coniecture  that  it  may  have  been  the^  crowning 
stone  to  Queen’s  Cross.  But  in  The  King’s  Book 
of  Payments,”  1611  {Letters  and  Taper s,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  vol.  n. 
part  II.),  is  an  entry  purporting  that,  on  Aug.  3, 
the  king  was  at  Pypwell  Abbey ; and  among  the 
expenses  between  that  time  and  the  10th,  were 
offerings  at  the  Rode  of  the  W^all  in  Northamp- 
ton, at  Our  Lady  of  Grace  there,  and  at  coming  to 
Leicester  Abbey.”  ‘'Our  Lady  of  Grace”  was 
the  church,  long  since  destroyed,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  St.  Mary  Street.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  sculpture  in  St.  Sepulchre’s  Churchyard  was 
the  “ Rode  of  the  Wall  ” of  the  church  in  St. 
Mary’s  Street  ? When  the  church  was  destroyed, 
the  materials  were  no  doubt  used  for  other  build- 
ino-s,  and  the  distance  from  St.  Mary’s  Street  to 
St!  Sepulchre’s  Churchyard  is  not  considerable. 
I am  not  aware  that  any  mention  of  The  Rode 
of  the  Wall  ” occurs  in  any  history  of  Northamp- 
ton, or  in  any  place  but  the  “King’s  Book  of 
Pavments.”  G-.  J.  De  Wilde. 


SiVE  AND  THE  Whiteboys.— In  the  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  (i.  41),  I 
find  the  following  in  the  postscript  of  a letter  by 
Chief  Justice  Aston  to  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton, 
and  dated  Dublin,  June  24,  1762,  with  regard  to 
certain  secret  societies  of  the  period : — 
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“ When  an  oath  was  imposed  on  anv,  it  was  to  be  true 
to  Sive  and  her  children ; and  not  to  discover  any  of  the 
Whiteboys,  her  children.” 

Who  was  Sive?  And  how  did  the  name 
originate,  and  has  it  any  connection  with  [Siva]  the 
Hindoo  divinity,  the  goddess  of  destruction  ? H. 

Slawkenbergitjs’s  ‘^Tkeatise  ont  Noses.” 

Who  was  Slawkenhergius  mentioned  in  Tristram 
Shaudyj  and  is  there  such  a book  as  his  Treatise 
on  Noses  f Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

[Slawkenhergius  is  altogether  an  imaginary  person, 
and  there  does  not  exist  any  such  Treatise  on  Noses  by 
him.  Sterne’s  learning  and  humour  upon  that  subject 
are  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  partly  from  Erasmus’s 
Colloquy  between  Pamphagus  and  Codes,  De  Captandis 
Sacerdotiis,  and  partly  from  the  iV«sea  ofAretine.  See 
further  Ferriar  on  Sterne,  p.  151  et  seq.'] 

Smyth,  alias  Heeiz  oe  Withcote,  Leicestee- 
shiee:  Smyth  oe  Eathcohesey,  go.  Coee. — 
Could  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
furnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  above 
families?  The  first  trace  I have  of  the  Irish 
branch  is  taken  from  a MS.  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  Francis 
Smith  of  Eathcoursey  with  Maria,  d"  of  Beverly 
Usher  of  Eidanes,  co.  Waterford,  Esq.”  Date 
not  given,  but  might  be  about  1670.  The  first 
burial  I have  any  note  of  is  that  of  their  child 
Mary,  aged  three  months,  who  died  1675,  and 
must  have  been,  I think,  the  first  that  took  place 
in  this  country,  as  an  inscribed  slab  of  marble 
marked  her  burial-place  in  Cloyne  Cathedral. 

The  writer  has  the  original  grant  of  arms  to 
Wm.  Smyth  als.  Heriz— viz.  '^Hebeareth  gules, 
a chevron  golde  betwixt  three  besaunts,  upon  the 
chevron  three  crosses  forme  pyclied  sable,  a.d. 
1499.”  And  to  Eoger  S.  or  Heriz,  grant  of  crest — 

Upon  his  helmet,  on  a torse  gold  and  geules, 
an  arm  couppe,  the  sieve,  party  per  pale  golde  and 
geules,  holding  in  his  hand  a griffin’s  head  rased 
azure,  bekid  golde,  langued,  eyed  and  ered  geules, 
&c.,”  7th  of  Elizabeth,  1565  or  8. 

Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

John  J.  Smyth. 

Eathcoursey,  Ballinacarra,  co.  Cork. 

Stoey  oe  a Statue. — Inquieee  wishes  to  know 
can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  him  where 
he  can  find  the  following  legend  or  piece  of 
poetry? — A lover,  about  to  be  married,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  wedding  puts  the  ring  on  a 
figure  in  the  garden,  and  when  he  goes  for  it  it  is 
either  stolen  or  he  is  unable  to  get  it  off,  and  after- 
wards he  is  haunted  by  the  statue,  &c.  'Also, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  piece  ? 

[Our  correspondent  probably  refers  to  a poem  bv 
Moore  origtinally  published  among  his  Juvenile  Poems 
entitled  “ The  King,”  a tale,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  281 
of  the  one  volume  edition  of  Moore’s  Poetical  Works. 
Moore  appears  to  have  founded  it  upon  a story  told  by 
the  German  writer  Frommann  in  his  work  upon  Fascina- 
tion, book  III.  pt.  vi.  ch.  xviii,  while  Frommann  quotes  as  • 
ms,  authority  Vincent  de  Beauvais.] 


THE  DKAGON. 

(4^**  S.  vii.  12.) 

The  earliest  known  delineations  of  the  dragon 
are,  I believe,  Chinese.  It  is  represented  with 
/?  specimens  I have  seen. 

The  following  note  is  taken  from  Marrvat’sA^fs2;ory 
of  Tottery  and  Porcelam,  p.  217.  on  the  word 
dragon  ” : — 

_ “ The  origin  of  the  dragons  and  similar  figures  de- 
picted upon  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  pottery 
is  a mystery.  The  Chinese  carry  back  the  origin  to  the 
time  of  Fuh-he  (b.c.  2962),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
seen  a dragon  issue  from  a river  in  the  province  of 
Honan,  and  it  was  then  adopted  as  the  national  standard. 
It  is  this  dragon  (Lang)  which  is  yearly  honoured  by  the 
‘ Feast  of  Lanterns.’  Some  writers  suppose  the  dragon  to 
be  a symbolical  representation  of  the  principle  of  evil, 
which  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Chaldees,  and 
found  its  way  from  thence  into  China  and  other  coun- 
tries, even  to  the  New  World,  where  their  religion  ex- 
tended ; and,  from  being  first  used  as  a svmbol,  came  in 
time  to  be  considered  as  a reality.  Christian  painters 
seem  to  have  literally  adopted  this  idea,  as  in  the  pictures 
of  St.  Michael,  who  is  represented  as  having  felled  to 
the  ground  and  fixed  with  his  lance  a dragon,  which, 
symbolical  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  was  vomited 
from  the  infernal  pit.  In  the  Romish  Church,  on  Roga- 
tion Sunday  until  a late  period,  a large  figure  of  a 
dragon  was  carried  in  procession,  being  considered  an 
emblem  of  heresy.  The  devil,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  fre- 
quently called  ‘ the  dragon  ’ in  Scripture.  The  prevalence 
of  dracontic  ornaments  on  ancient  sculpture  in  England 
of  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman  period,  as  also  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  the  serpent  ornamentation  of  the  Northern 
antiquaries,  deserves  notice.  Possibly  the  origin  of  the 
former  may  have  been  Oriental.  On  the  other  hand 
some  writers  consider  the  dragon  to  be  no  mere  legend, 
and  refer  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Saurian  tribe,  which, 
allowing  for  some  exaggeration  and  embellishment,  may 
be  considered  of  the  same  race.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  Cornwall  and  Brit- 
tany should  have  those  twin  St.  Michael  Mounts 
guarding  (as  it  were)  their  coasts.  Has  the  esta- 
blishment of  those  churches  any  connection  with 
a conquest  achieved  by  Christianity  over  the  ser- 
pent worship  which  prevailed  in  those  parts, 
signs  of  which  may  to  this  day  be  traced  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  ? Z.  Z. 


The  earliest  delineations  of  the  dragon  partook 
chiefly  of  the  character  of  a serpent,  having  gene- 
rally a long  serpentine  tail.  In  the  early  figures 
of  the  dragon,  two  legs  were  much  more  common 
than  four.  E.  C.  H. 

There  is  a picture  of  a sea-dragon  {Draco  mari- 
nas) in  an  edition  of  Dioscorides  of  the  date  1543. 
But  it  has  no  legs  apparently ; only  two  pairs  of 
wings  and  a long  tail  cleft  at  the  tip,  and  set  with 
a row  of  poisonous  thorns.  There  is  a strong 
horn,  too,  between  its  eyes.  If  a sea-dragon 
were  but  the  tadpole  of  a land-dragon,  M.  D.’s 
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question  could  be  answered  at  once,  for  of  course 
the  tail  would  in  that  case  be  exchanged  for  two 
pairs  of  legs  in  due  course,  after  the  orthodox 
tadpole  fashion.  Maegaeet  Gatty. 

The  earliest  delineation  of  this  beast  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  ‘‘Dragon  Standard”  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  This  is  figured  by  Mr.  Blanche  at  p.  98 
of  his  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  It  has  two  legs.  Notices 
of  the  dragon  are  found  in  Parker’s  Glossary^ 
Willement,  and  Montagu.  J.  C.  Boger. 


SAMPLEKS. 

S.  vi.  500  j vii.  21.) 

The  lines  worked  on  a sampler,  and  inquired 
about  by  J.  A.  Pr.,  are  about  the  commonest  to 
be  met  with  in  this  youthful  kind  of  art.  The 
second  line,  however,  has  been  adapted  to  suit 
the  young  lady’s  name.  It  usually  stands  thus : — 
“ Jesus,  permit  thy  gracious  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  effort  of  a youthful  hand,”  &c. 

I feel  some  difiiculty  in  signing;  my  initials 
and  terminals  happening  to  be  exactly  those  of 
your  correspondent.  J*  A.  Pn.  (2). 

I have  before  me  two  very  pretty  old  specimens 
of  samplers,  worked  respectively  by  my  wife’s 
grandmother  and  my  own.  To  begin  with  hers, 
it  contains  within  a margin  of  carnations,  first, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  then,  in  three  divisions, 
the  following  posies : — 

“ During  the  time  of  life  allotted  me. 

Grant  me,  good  God,  my  health  and  liberty : 

I beg  no  more  ; if  more  thou’rt  pleas’d  to  give, 
ril  thankfully  the  overplus  receive.” 

Remember  time  will  come  when  we  must  give 
Account  to  God  how  we  on  earth  do  live.” 


« A man  that  doth  on  riches  set  his  mind 
Strives  to  take  hold  on  shadows  and  the  wind  ; 

With  food  and  raiment  then  contented  be ; 

Ask  not  for  riches,  nor  for  poverty.” 

Ann  Stodhart 

Finished  this  sampler  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  age,  in 
the  year  of  cur  Lord  God  mdccxlviii.” 

My  own  grandmother’s  is  rather  more  elabbr- 
atelv  ornamented  with  lions  (blue,  red,  and  yellow) 
and" magnificent  flowering  shrubs;^  but  only  con- 
tains, besides  alphabets,  the  following  song : — 

“ You  whose  fond  wishes  do  to  heaven  aspire. 

Who  make  those  blest  abodes  3mur  sole  desire, 

If  you  are  wise,  and  hope  that  bliss  to  gain, 

Use  well  your  time,  live  not  an  hour  in  vain  : 

^ Let  not  the  morrow  your  vain  thoughts  employ, 

Rut  think  this  day  the  last  you  shall  enjoy. 

“ Sophia  Halsey  her  work,  1751.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 


I have  three*  samplers  worked  by  my  mother, 
on  one  of  which  are  lines,  almost  word  for  word, 


similar  to  those  quoted  by  J . A.  Pn.  And  as  M.  D, 
S.  vi.  500)  suggests  the  idea  that  such  con- 
tributions to  “ N.  & Q.”  would  not  be  devoid  of 
interest,  I send  those  on  the  other  two  samplers  ij 
“ From  mv  beginning  maj’’  the  Almighty  Powers 
Blessings  bestow  in  never-ceasing  showers ! 

Oh  ! may  I happy  be  and  always  blest. 

Of  ev’rv  jov,  of  ev’ry  wish  possess’d ; 

May  plenty  dissipate  all  worldly  cares. 

And  smiling  Peace  bless  my  revolving  years.” 

« If  you  desire  to  worship  God  aright. 

First  in  the  morning  pray,  and  last  at  night ; 

Crave  for  his  blessing  on  your  labours  all. 

And  in  distress  for  his  assistance  call.” 

The  dates  on  the  samplers  are  1803  and  1804. 

M.  A.  S. 


CORNISH  SPOKEN  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

S.  vii.  II.) 

Your  correspondent  will  find  in  Professor  Max 
Muller’s  recently  published  (vol.  iii.)  Chips  from 
a German  Workshop  a very  interesting  account  of 
the  Cornish  language  and  its  vitality.  He  says : 

“ Although  Cornish  must  now  be  classed  with  the  ex- 
tinct languages,  it  has  certainly  shown  a marvellous 
vitality.  More  than  four  hundred  years  of  Roman  occu- 
pation, more  than  six  hundred  y-ears  of  Saxon  and 
Danish  swaj^  a Norman  conquest,  a Saxon  reformation, 
and  civil  wars  have  all  passed  over  the  land ; but,  like  a 
tree  that  may  bend  before  a storm  but  is  not  to  be  rooted 
up,  the  language  of  the  Celts  of  Cornwall  has  lived  on  in 
an  unbroken  continuitv  for  at  least  2000  years.  What 
does  this  mean  ? It  means  that  through  the  whole  of 
English  history  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  the  western  portion  of 
Devonshire,  in  spite  of  intermarriages  with  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  Normans,  were  Celts  and  remained  Celts. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  settlers  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  county  may  have  been,  continued 
to  be  Celts  as  long  as  they  spoke  Cornish.  They  ceased 
to  be  Celts  when  they  ceased  to  speak  the  language  of 
their  forefathers.  Those  who  can  appreciate  the  charms 
of  genuine  antiquity  will  not,  therefore,  find  fault  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  Daines  Barrington  or  Sir  Jpseph 
Banks  in  listening  to  the  strange  utterances  of  Dolly 
Pentreath;  for  her  language,  if  genuine,  carried  them 
back  and  brought  them,  as  it  were,  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  people  who,  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
acted  an  important  part  on  the  stage  of  history,  supply- 
ing the  world  with  two  of  the  most  precious  metals, 
more  precious  then  than  gold  or  silver— with  copper  and 
tin— the  very  materials,  it  may  be,  of  the  finest  works  of 
art  in  Greece,  ay,  of  the  armour  wrought  for  the  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war,  as  described  so  minutely  by  the  poets 
of  the  Iliad'' 

Dr.  Bannister  is  collecting  materials  for  a glos- 
sary of  Cornish  proper  names,  and  has  collected 
no  less  than  2400  existing  names  with  Tre,  500 
with  Pen,  with  400  Pos,  &c.,  and  thus  Cornish  lives 
on.  Andrew  Borde  tells  us  (temp.  Hen.  VHI.) 
that  English  was  not  then  understood  by  many 
people  in  Cornwall.  Devon  and  Cornish  men 
signed  a petition  to  that  king  against  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  church  service  composed  in 
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English,  in  which  this  fact  is  also  mentioned. 
Borlase,  in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Cornwall  (315),  says 
that  as  late  as  1G40  Mr.  William  Jackman,  the 
vicar  of  Feock,  was  obliged  to  administer  the 
sacrament  in  Cornish  because  the  aged  people  did 
not  understand  English,  and  the  rector  of  Lande- 
wednak  preached  his  sermons  in  Cornish  as  late  as 
1678.  The  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Mr.  E.  Lhuyd,  published  a grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage in  1707  collected  from  old  people,  but  he 
says  it  was  then  fast  decaying. 

Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  erected  in  1860 
a monument  in  the  churchyard  at  Paul  to  Dorothy 
Pentreath,  who  died  in  1778,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  last  person  who  conversed  in 
the  language.  Prof.  Max  Muller  says  there  are 
many  people  in  Cornwall  who  maintain  that 
when  persons  came  to  hear  her  talk  she  would 
say  anything  that  came  into  her  head.  She  was 
believed  to  be  102  years  of  age  at  her  death  ; but 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  examined  the  register,  and  from 
the  date  of  her  baptism  concludes  she  was  not 
more  than  sixty-four  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
It  is  probable  that  no  one  now  living  has  ever 
heard  Cornish  spoken  for  the  sake  of  conversa- 
tion. Scawen  says : — 

“Cornish  is  not  to  be  gutturally  pronounced,  as  the 
Welsh  for  the  most  part  is,  nor  mutteringly,  as  the 
Armorick,  nor  whiningly,  as  the  Irish,  but  must  be  lively 
and  manl}^  spoken,  like  other  primitive  tongues.” 

Herr  Muller  says  that  three  or  four  small 
volumes  would  contain  all  that  is  left  to  us  of 
Cornish  literature.  MSS.  of  a poem  on  Mount 
Calvary,”  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth  century,  exist 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian,  and  MSS. 
of  mystery  plays  of  the  same  date  in  the  Bodleian 
were  published  by  Mr.  Norris  in  1858.  Accord- 
ing to  Carew  these  plays  were  performed  in 
Cornish  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. To  these  may  be  added  versions  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Commandments,  Creed,  &c. 

After  these  facts  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Cornish  was  spoken  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


CHESS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  CHINA. 

(4“^  S.  vii.  34.) 

There  is  no  small  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
period  of  the  advent  of  chess  into  this  island.  Dr. 
Hyde,  in  his  learned  treatise.  He  Ludis  Orienta- 
Ubtts,  supposes  it  to  have  been  known  here  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  having  been  then  first  established. 
Daines  Barrington  differs  from  this  opinion,  and 
is  in  favour  of  a later  date,  but  admits  that  the 
game  must  have  been  brought  to  England  at  an 
early  period  of  our  history,  as  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  English  families  have  chess-boards 


and  chess-rooks  emblazoned  on  their  arms. 
Blount,  in  his  Fragmenta  Antiquitatis,  states  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  manor  of  King- 
ston Russell,  in  Dorset,  was  held  by  Nichola,  who 
was  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Mosteshore,  on  condi- 
tion — 

“ to  count  or  tell  out  the  king’s  chessmen  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  to  put  them  in  a hag  when  the  king  should  have 
finished  his  game  : Ad  narrand.  familiam  Scacchii  Kegis, 
et  ponend.  in  loculo  cum  Rex  ludum  suum  perfecerit.” 

I am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  chess 
was  known  in  England  at  a much  earlier  date 
than  either  Hyde  or  Barrington  are  disposed  to 
allow,  and  in  this  view  I am  supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  E.  Madden,  who  says : — 

“Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  probable  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  chess  into  England  by  the  Danes,  and  we  cannot 
refer  it  to  a more  suitable  period  than  the  reign  of  Canute 
himself.” 

Professor  D.  Forbes,  after  reviewing  the  evidence 
pro  and  con,  considers  it  extremely  probable  that 
chess  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstane,  between  a.d.  925  and  a.h.  940.” 

Chess  appears  to  have  been  well  known  in  this 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets.  Our 
earliest  antiquarian  writer,  the  indefatigable  Le- 
land,  has  an  anecdote  in  his  Collectanea  about  the 
chess-play  of  King  John.  He  says  : — 

“John  son  of  King  Henry,  and  Fulco  felle  at  variance 
at  Chestes,  and  John  brake  Fulco’s  head  with  the  chest- 
borde;  and  then  Fulco  gave  him  such  a blow  that  he 
almost  killid  hym.” 

Edward  I.  was  a chess-player  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  possessed  a set  of  men  made  of  jasper 
and  crystal.  From  that  curious  book  the  Paston 
Letters,  it  would  seem  that  chess  was  a favourite 
game  in  houses  of  rank  temp.  Richard  II.  On  one 
occasion  Mrs.  Paston  writes  to  her  husband  : — 

“ The  Lady  Morley  has  no  harpings  and  luteings  dur- 
ing Christmas,  but  only  playing  at  tables  and  chess.” 

Several  of  the  royal  race  of  Stuart  were  ac- 
quainted with  chess.  In  the  Register  House  of 
Edinburgh  there  is  preserved  an  inventory  of  the 
personal  effects  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Mary, 
which  must  have  been  left  in  the  castle  when  she 
was  sent  to  Lochleven.  This  inventory  contains 
three  sets  of  chessmen,  and  two  works  on  the 
game.  One  set  is  described  as  Ane  quhite  buist 
with  chas  men  in  personages  of  woid  ” — *.  e.  a 
white  box  with  wooden  chessmen.  One  of  the 
books  is  intituled  The  play  of  the  Chas,  and  was 
no  doubt  Caxton’s  volume,  then  a comparatively 
recent  publication.  That  learned  pedant  James  L 
patronised  chess.  In  a speech  of  his  animadvert- 
ing on  some  books  written  by  Cowel  and  Black- 
wood, he  says : — 

“The  power  of  kings  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
They  can  exalt  low  things  and  abase  high  things,  making 
the  subjects  like  men  at  chess,  a Pawn  to  take  a Bishop 
a Knight.” 
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The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  an  ardent  chess- 
player, and  is  mentioned  in  an  old  English^  trans- 
lation of  Greco’s  work  on  the  game  in  my 
possession  as  having  constantly  used  it  as  a recre- 
ation. There  are  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  some  diaries  kept  by  Captain  E.  Sy- 
monds,  a royalist  officer,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
stated — Bound  about  ye  King’s  chess-board  this 
verse : — 

‘ Subditus  et  princeps  istis  sine  sanguine  certent.’  ” 
The  date  1643  is  on  the  board,  and  the  line  con- 
tains, no  doubt,  touching  allusion  to  the  state  of 
the  poor  king’s  own  fortunes. 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Eldon  House,  Heading. 


The  date  of  the  introduction  of  chess  into  China 
seems  to  be  very  uncertain.  Pere  du  Halde,  in 
his  voluminous  work  on  China,  under  the  heading 
of  Extraits  d’une  Compilation  faite  sous  la 
dynastie  Ming,  par  un  lettre  celebre  de  cette 
dynastie  nomme  Tang-Mmg-Tclmen^'’  gives  the 
following : — 

“ Un  auteur  parlant  du  jeu  des  echecs,  qui  est  le  beau 
jeu  de  la  Chine,  dit  ce  qui  suit : — Quelques  gens  ont  dit 
que  le  jeu  des  echecs  venoit  de  I’En^ereur  Fao,  et  que  ce 
Prince  I’avoit  invente  pour  instrmre  son  fils  dans  I’art 
de  gouverner  les  peuples,  et  de  faire  la  guerre  : mais 
rien  de  moins  vraisemblable.  Le  grand  art  de  Yao  con- 
sistoit  dans  la  pratique  continuelle  des  cinq  vertus  prin- 
cipales,  dont  I’exercice  lui  etoit  aussi  familier  que  Test  a 
tous  les  hommes  I’usage  des  pieds  et  des  mains.  Ce  fut 
la  vertu  et  non  les  armes  qu’il  employa  pour  reduire  les 
peuples  les  plus  barbares.  L’art  de  la  guerre,  dont  le  jeu 
des  echecs  est  comme  une  image,  est  Part  de  se  nuire  les 
uns  aux  autres.  Yao  etoit  bien  eioigne  de  donner  a son 
fils  de  pareilles  leyons.  Le  jeu  des  echecs  n’a  sans  doute 
commence  que  depuis  ces  terns  malheureux  ou  tout  I’Em- 
pire  fut  desole  par  les  guerres.  C’est  une  invention  tres- 
peu  digne  du  grand  Lao.” — Description  de  la  Chine 
(4  vols.  4to.  La  Haye,  1736),  ii.  739. 

The  Emperor  Yao  reigned  in  the  traditionary 
period  about  2300  d.c.  His  name  in  full  is 
T'ang-ti  Yau. 

The  Ming  dynasty,  Ming-chau,  lasted  from 
A.D.  1368  to  1644. 

The  following  anecdote  concerning  Ming-ti, 
sixth  emperor  of  the  Pe  Sung  or  Northern 
Sung”  dynasty,  has  reference  to  this  subject : — 

“One  of  his  best  officers,  Wang-king-yuen,  wished  to 
retire  from  court,  not  being  able  to  endure  all  the  cruel- 
ties which  were  daily  committed.  The  emperor  now 
began  to  fear  for  his  safety,  and  sent  the  cup  with  poison 
to  this  object  of  his  suspicion,  who  at  that  time  was 
playing  at  chess,  and  emptied  it  with  the  greatest  indif- 
ference.”— See  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff’s  Chinese  History 
(2  vols.  8 VO,  London,  1834),  i.  295. 

The  Emperor  Ming-ti  reigned  from  a.d.  465 
to  473. 

Respecting  the  modern  game  Sir  John  Davis 
says : — 

“ The  Chinese  chess  differs  in  board,  men,  and  moves 
from  that  of  India,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  identified 


with  it,  except  as  being  a game  of  skill  and  not  of 
chance.”— 27ie  Chinese  (edit.  1844),  ii.  31. 

Heney  W.  Henerey. 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 


LADY  GRIMSTON’S  GRAVE  IN  TEWIN 
CHURCHYARD. 

S.  vii.  76.) 

I beg  to  subjoin  a printed  description,  published 
by  Austin  of  Hertford,  which  I know  to  be  cor- 
rect, though  I differ  from  it  in  one  part,  believing 
that  the  ash  and  sycamore  trees  have  grown  from 
the  seeds,  the  keys  having  fallen  from  the  trees  of 
the  adjoining  warren  (formerly  the  seat  of  General 
Sabine,  governor  of  Gibraltar — the  mansion  taken 
down  in  1807  by  the  then  Earl  Cowper),  and 
grew  from  between  the  joints  of  the  stone  coping 
of  the  tomb ; being  left  undisturbed,  in  the  course 
of  years  became  the  lofty  trees  they  now  are.  If 
they  had  sprung  from  the  vault,  as  suggested, 
made  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  girth  of 
the  trees  would  have  been  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  present  are.  As  an  illustration  of 
their  probable  origin,  a few  years  since  I pulled 
up  a young  sycamore  that  Lad  grown  from  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  stonework  round  my 
father’s  grave,  which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  of  the  Grimstons’  tomb.  The  great  singu- 
larity consists  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trees 
having  become  so  amalgamated  together,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  where  the  bark  of  the 
ash  (lighter  than  the  sycamore)  ends,  and  that  of 
the  sycamore  commences. 

“ THE  TOMB  OF  LADY  ANNE  GRIMSTON,  IN  THE 
CHURCHYARD  OF  TEWIN,  HERTFORDSHIRE, 

“ Displays  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic 
of  those  freaks  in  which  it  is  proverbial  that  Dame  Nature 
delights.  The  masonry  of  the  tomb — once  firmly  set, 
and  bound  wijth  iron  pins  together — is  now  disjointed  and 
displaced,  not  by  time  or  decay,  but  by  the  irrepressible 
growth  of  trees  never  planted  by  human  hands.  The 
appearance  which  the  tomb  presents  is  most  singular. 
Within,  and  interlacing  the  iron  railing  surrounding  the 
tomb,  are  seven  ash  trees,  connected  at  the  root,  and  three 
sycamores,  also  connected  at  the  root.  These  trees,  as  they 
have  daily  grown,  have  heaved  up  the  stonework  of  the 
tomb,  forcing  it  outward  for  some  distance,  and  entwined 
around  the  iron  railings,  which,  in  some  places,  are  com- 
pletely imbedded  and  hidden  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
The  trees,  at  their  base,  also  pass  through  and  clasp  the 
stonework,  as  though  it  were  a mass  of  earth. 

“ It  is  conjectured — and  on  no  other  supposition  can 
these  marvellous  appearances  be  accounted  for — that,  at 
a period  antecedent  to  the  erection  of  the  tomb,  the  seeds 
of  the  now  full-grown  trees  must  have  been  deposited  in 
the  vault  beneath;  and  there  germinating,  forced  their 
way  towards  the  light,  silentN  and  gradually  displacing 
the  masonr^^  above — and  then  embracing  and  supporting 
the  tomb  they  had  disturbed. 

“ The  superstitious  credulity  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry of  the  last  generation  was  naturally  excited  b}" 
appearances  so  unusual,  and  they  have  handed  down  a 
legend  to  their  sons,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  account  for 
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the  phenomenon.  The  story  is  a simple  one : — It  is  said 
that  Lady  Anne  was  an  unbeliever,— so  confident  in  the 
falsehood  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Bible,  that  she  was 
wont  to  say  that,  ‘ if  the  Sacred  Book  were  true,  seven 
ash  trees  would  grow  out  of  her  tomb.’  The  result,  evi- 
dently— as  in  many  similar  cases— rise  to  the  legend. 
Whether  Lady  Anne  were  so  unbelieving  as  is  repre- 
sented, we  have  no  means  of  positively  ascertaining,  but 
it  is  veiy  unlikely ; and,  in  these  daj^^s,  we  require  no 
such  solution  of  appearances,  which,  however  unusual, 
we  are  content  to  regard  as  beautiful  illustrations  of 
natural  laws. 

“The  following  inscription  is  still  legible  on  the 
tomb : — 

HERE  LIETH  INTERRED  THE  BODY  OP 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  ANNE  GRIMSTON, 
WIFE  TO  SIR  SAMUEL  GRIMSTON,  BART.,  OF  GORHAMBURY, 
IN  HERTFORDSHIRE, 

DAUGHTER  TO  THE  LATE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
EARL  OF  THANET, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  NOV.  22nD,  1713, 

IN  THE  60th  year  OF  HER  AGE.” 

D.  D.  Hopktns,  F.S.A. 


What  is  really  the  tree,  or  what  are  the  trees, 
which  grow  out  of  or  about  this  grave .?  A.  P.  S. 
speaks  of  one  ash”-  the  Spiritual  Times  speaks 
of  seven  elms  and.  the  Flora  Hertfordmisis,  a 
most  trustworthy  work,  says  of  the  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus^  or  sycamore : — 

^ “ In  Tewin  churchyard  are  some  self-sown  trees,  grow- 
ing in  a very  remarkable  manner,  around  and  about  the 
tomb  of  Lady  Anne  Grimston,  and  having  in  their  growth 
displaced  the  masonry  of  the  tomb  and  ironwork.” 

The  discrepancies  in  the  legend  given  in  these 
three  accounts  are  equally  striking.  A.  P.  S. 
makes  Lady  Grimston’s  doubts  refer  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a future  state,  and  represents  her  as  ex- 
pressing a wish  or  prayer  ” that,  if  such  existed, 
^^a_  tree  might  grow  out  of  her  heart.”  The 
Spiritual  Times  states  that  she  was  an  Atheist, 
pd  that  her  last  words  were  to  the  effect  that’ 
if  God  existed,  seven  elm  trees  would  grow  out 
of  her  tombstone.”  The  Flora,  quoting  the  Hert- 
ford Times,  says  that  '^Lady  Anne  was  an  unbe- 
hever,  and  was  wont  to  say  that,  if  the  Sacred 
Book  were  true,  seven  ash  trees  would  grow  out 
of  hev  tomb.”  It  may  be  difficult,  though  I hope 
not  impossible,  to  trace  this  “ marvellous  legend  ” 
to  its  source,  and  to  ascertain  which  of  the  above 
versions  (if  an}^)  is  correct;  but  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  one  or  seven 
trees  grow  there,  and  whether  these  are  sycamores, 
ashes,  or  elms.  James  Britten. 

Kew. 


A [-Having  submitted  the  above  to  our  correspondent 
B.  o.,  we  received  from  him  the  following.] 

The  additional  statements  respecting  the  tomb 
of  Lady  Anne  Grimston  are  very  curious.  Perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  clearing  away  needless  comments, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  in  speaking  of  a single 
ash  tree,  I meant  only  to  express  what  appeared 


seven  or  nine  stems 
(it  is  difficult  to  divide  them  accurately)  seemed 
to  spring  from  a single  root  under  the  gravestone. 
If  two  of  these  stems  are  not  ash,  but  sycamore, 
then  there  must,  of  course,  be  two  trees. 

I told  the  story  of  Lady  Anne’s  belief  or  mis- 
belief as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  do  not  profess 
(nor  indeed  is  it  necessary)  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  other  part  of  the  story. 

I may  add,  that  I have  since  been  informed  by 
persons  who  know  the  neighbourhood  well,  that, 
so  far  from  having  been  an  infidel,  she  was  a 
devout  charitable  lady,  given  to  good  works. 
Probably  this  can  be  easily  substantiated. 

A.  P.  S. 

[We  have  reason  to  know  that,  besides  her  legacies  to 
a church  school,  abundant  evidence  exists  of  both  the 
Christian  life  and  Christian  faith  of  Lady  Anne  Grim- 
ston. The  tradition  is  no  doubt  one  of  a very  common 
class  of  legends — namely,  those  invented  to  account  for 
unusual  phenomena. — Ed.  “ X.  & Q.”] 


THE  SPELLING  OF  TYNDALE’S  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT, SECOND  EDITION. 

(ph  S.  vii.  30.) 

The  curious  spellings  of  which  Mr.  Fry  gives 
several  specimens, reminded  me  at  once  of  those 
employed  by  Churchyard  in,  I believe,  several  of 
his  works,  but  certainly  in  his  Chijjs  published  in 
1675.  Churchyard  writes  gaem,  fraem,  maed, 
hlaese,  gaef  waek,  ivaer,  Tiaer,  saem,  by  simple 
transposition  of  the  final  e,  for  game^  frame,  made, 
hlaze,  &c.,  and  also  kaeh  for  cake,  and  gaeg  and 
raeg  for  gage  and  rage.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  spelling  in  these  instances  and  in  those 
from  Tyndale  is,  that  the  latter  both  interpolate 
e and  preserve  it  as  a final,  e.g.  gaeve,  graece, 
maede,  saeke,  taeke,  &c. ; while  we  also  find  in  Mr. 
Fry’s  list  haet  and  taest.  But  Churchyard  as 
well  as  Tyndale  modifies  o into  oe,  and  so  we 
have  roes,  does,  hoens,  stoen,  noes,  s7noek,  for  rose, 
clothes,  hones,  stone,  nose,  s^noke,  and  also  loef,  coest, 
hloed,  poer , for  loaf,  coast,  blood,  poor. 

How  far  these  peculiarities  represent  anything 
rnore  than  Churchyard’s  own  fancies,  it  may  be 
difficult  positively  to  say ; but  that  there  was  some 
method  in  the  madness  — if  madness  it  were  — 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  He  certainly  meant 
his  spelling  to  be  phonetic,  and  by  writing  a long  ^ 
as  ae,  seems  to  have  protested  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  long  English  a of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  to  be  generally  identified  with  the  Con- 
tinental a of  the  same  and  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  very  valuable  treatise  on  Farhj 
English  Pronunciation,  after  a minute  discussion  of 
the  authorities,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
long  a of  the  sixteenth  century  was  ihQ  a m father. 
This  conclusion  is  evidently  incompatible  with 
Churchyard’s  practice.  He  no  doubt  meant  to 
give  to  the  ae  in  gaen.  See.,  the  sound  which  had 
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belonged  to  ae,  wbetber  Latin  or  Early  English, 
from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  viz.  that  of  cd  in  aim : a sound  which,  on 
the  other  hand,*  cannot  well  be  separated,  in  early 
English  usage,  from  that  of  ea  in  great,  which  is 
doubtless  traditional.  Whether  Churchyard,  in 
thus  pronouncing  the  words  in  c[uestion,  is  to  be 
considered  as  a conservator  or  an  innovator,  is  of 
course  a very  interesting  question,  which,  how- 
ever, it  would  take  some  time  to  discuss  fully, 
especially  as  it  opens  out  into  others  of  great  diffi- 
culty. These  spellings  from  Tyndale  of  fifty  years 
before  appear  to  be  interpretable  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ; but  then  the  admission  of  the  principle 
involves  this  problem  amongst  others.  When  did 
the  French  a,  as  in  grace — which  in  all  probability 
was  pronounced  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  as  it  is  now,  and  rhymed  with  alas, 
change  into  ai,  so  as  to  justify  Tyndale’s  pronun- 
ciation = The  attempt  to  resolve  this 

problem  would  necessarily  lead  to  some  investi- 
gations of  a very  general  tendency  manifest  in 
French,  and  especially  in  dialectic  French ; to 
change  the  a into  the  ai  sound,  as  when  araare 
becomes  aimer,  acer  aigre,  &c. ; and  in  patois,  bas 
appears  hais,  egar6  as  egaire,  bague^  as  haigue, 
courage  as  couraige,  &c.  Such  inquiries,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  now  pursue.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  handle  Churchyard’s 
phonetic  spelling.  L Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 


Times  Whistle,”  etc.  S.  vii.  97.) — In 
reply  to  Mr.  Cowper’s  first  query  let  me  offer  the 
following : — • 

“ A Carrier  to  a King  ; or  Doctour  Carrier  (Chaplayne 
to  P.  James  of  happy  Memory),  his  Motiues  for  re- 
nouncing the  Protestant  Religion  and  persuading  to  Re- 
vnion  with  the  Cath.-Roman.  Directed  to  his  Sacred 
Maiestie.  ‘ My  hart  is  Endyting  a good  matter : I tell 
my  deeds  vnto  the.  King.’  Ps.  xliv.”— Per/aissw  Supe- 
riorum,  1635. 

My  little  book  is  a reprint  of  the  original  “Mis- 
siue  ” dated  from  Liege,  1613,  and  embodied  in 

“ An  answere  to  a Treatise  written  hy  Dr,  Carter,  by 
way  of  Letter  to  his  Maiestie,  wherein  he  layeth  down 
Sundry  Politike  Considerations  Pretending  himselfe  and 
Endeavouring  to  move  others  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  G.  Hakewil,  Chaplain  to  Prince 
James.”  Lond.;  Bill,  1616,  4to. 

Dr.  Carrier  in  this  book  relates  how  strictly  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  reformed  religion  ; how  he 
came  to  have  his  misgivings  as  to  its  being  the 
true  church,  and  finally,  notwithstanding  the 
prospect  of  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities,”  he 
took  the  advantage  of  going  over  to  Rome  while 
abroad  upon  sick-certificate.  His  admission  that 

the  more  I laboured  to  reconcile  the  religion  of 
England  to  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  the  more 
I was  disliked,  suspected,  and  condemned  as  a 


common  enemy,”  certainly  did  not  promise  him 
much  promotion,  but  which  clearly  identifies  him 
as  the  Whistlers  covert  papist.  Dr.  C.  labours  to 
excuse  himself  to  King  James,  and  perhaps  know- 
ing that  his  sacred  majesty  and  some  about  him 
were  inclining  that  way,  tries  to  wheedle  the 
British  Solomon  into  following  his  example,  and 
so  to  put  down  schisme  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 
Carrier  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  Mass  Book  and  the  Anglican 
Liturgy,  and  thinks  the  matter  might  be  easily 
adjusted  if  the  Puritans  and  Calvinists  were  tossed 
overboard.  At  page  126  of  edit.  1635  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  he  is  authorised  by  some 
of  the  greatest  to  say  that  if  James  would  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope,  that  the  latter  would,  meet  him 
liberally  by  conforming  the  interest  of  incunabents 
in  their  church  livings,  and  further  permit  the 
free  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  England  with 
very  little  or  no  alteration.  Here^  again  the 
Whistle  evidently  alludes  to  our  Carrier ; for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  ends  as  he  had  in  view 
would  doubtless  have  entitled  the  pervert  to  a red 
hat  and  stockings.  A.  (1. 


Hair  growing  aeter  Death  S.  vi.  524; 
vii.  66,  83.) — This  phenomenon  may  safely  be 
placed  in  the  same  limbo  with  the  living  toads 
found  in  the  middle  of  marble  blocks,  the  showers 
of  live  frogs,  the  sea-serpent,  old  Jenkins,  and 
the  Wandering  Jew.  New  animal  tissues  can 
only  be  formed  out  of  the  blood,  and  so  sopn  as 
this  blood  ceases  to  live  and  circulate,  all  inter- 
change of  material  throughout  the  body  must 
cease  too.  Hair  can  form  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  its  growth  after  death  is  as  impossible 
as  the  growth  of  new  bone  or  new  flesh. 

It  is  astonishing  how  people  fond  of  marvels 
are  willing  to  dispense  with  evidence.  In  the 
case  mentioned  by  the  old  gentleman  at  flurvey, 
not  a shadow  of  proof  is  offered  of  the  mass  of 
hair  found  in  the  lady’s  coffin  having  grown  after 
death.  Why  assume  this  ? Why  should  she  not 
have  had  long  hair  during  life  ? 

Hawthorne’s  story  of  a woman’s  whole  body 
being  changed  into  hair  is  too  absurd  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  Mater  will  observe  that  in  the  case  oi 
Charles  I.  no  growth  of  hair  is  reported ; but  then 
this  body  was  examined  by  a man  who  understood 
the  common  laws  of  physiology.  In  the  case  of 
the  young  man  drowned  at  Whitby  we  are  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  the  hair  of  a corpse  grew  in 
two  or  three  days  as  much  as  it  would  have  grown 
in  as  many  months  during  life.  Probably  the 
mistake  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  young  man’s 
hair  being  more  ‘or  less  curly,  and  by  immersion 
in  the  water  it  became  straightened  out,  and  tlms 
appeared  to  have  gained  in  length.  The  inde- 
structibility  of  hair  Mr.  Mater  must  see  to  be 
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quite  another  question,  utterly  unconnected  with 
post-mortem  growth.  J*  Dixon. 

Alexander  Rowland,  of  Macassar  ” celebrity, 
gives  several  instances  of  the  indestructibility  of 
hair,  and  the  growth  of  it  and  the  nails  after 
death,  in  his  curious  treatise, 

“The  Human  Hair,  Popularly  and  Physiologically 
Considered,  &c.”  With  seven  Illustrations,  8vo,  London, 
1853.” 

The  subject  is  also  elaborately  discussed  in  — 

“ L.  C.  P.  Garmanni,  &c.,  De  Miraculis  Mortuorum, 
quibus  prsemissa  dissertatio  de  Cadavere  et  Miraculis  in 
genere,”  4to,  Dresden,  1709.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Easteen  Stoet  (4^^  S.  vii.  12.)  — The  story 
will  be  found  in  Madame  de  Genlis’  Tales  of  the 
Castle^  or  in  her  Tales  of  the  Genii,  I forget 
which.  These  tales  are  among  the  few  that 
charmed  our  childhood’s  days  some'forty  years  ago. 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Wae  Medals  S.  vii.  13.)  — When  the 
Peninsular  medals  were  issued  in  1848  six  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  were  able  to  make  good  their 
claims  to  fifteen  bars  or  clasps.  One  of  these 
medals  is  in  a well-known  private  collection.  The 
gold  cross  worn  by  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  nine  clasps.  J.  W.  E. 

Brighton. 

The  late  Captain  Baldwin,  who  resided  for 
many  years  in  Canada,  received  the  war  medal 
with  fourteen  clasps  for  his  services  in  Spain  and 
France  during  the  Duke’s  campaigns.  This  num- 
ber of  clasps  was  always  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  amount  ever  obtained  by  valour.  Corney 
Woods,  the  keeper  of  the  Raquet  Court  at  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  received  the  Peninsular  medal  with 
thirteen  clasps.  Woods  obtained  two  medals  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  field.  Corney  always 
complained  that  the  Horse  Guards  had  omitted 
to  give  him  the  fourteenth  clasp.  Woods’  regi- 
ment was  the  gallant  52nd,  the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry,  which  was  many  years  quartered  in 
Nova  Scotia  with  the  Rifle  Brigade  ; and  Generals 
Wilbraham,  Norcott,  Streatfield,  Sir  R.  King, 
and  many  others  may  still  remember  the  jolly, 
fighting,  private  Corney  Woods,  bound  to  com- 
memorate every  anniversary  of  his  general  actions. 

Isaac  Sheaees. 

Highbury. 

An  inedited  Eleot  et  Olivee  Goldsmith 
(4‘^  S.  vii.  9,  66,  84.) — Your  correspondent  Mooe- 
LAND  Lad  reminds  me  of  the  remark  of  a friend 
of  mine  on  a certain  occasion.  I was  calling  the 
attention  of  an  author  of  well-deserved  eminence 
to  one  of  his  early  productions,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  a considerable  lapse  of  time.  ^^Good 
God ! ” he  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  horror,  is 
it  possible  that  I could  ever  have  perpetrated 


such  detestable  trash  as  that  ? ” On  which  a cri- 
tical friend,  who  happened  to  be  by,  observed  to 
him  with  admirable  gravity,  “ My  dear  sir,  it  is 
not  to  tell  how  badly  a man  may  write,  if  he  will 
only  thoroughly  give  himself  up  to  if.”  That  the 
author  of  the  elegy  referred  to  “ had  thoroughly 
given  himself  up  to  it,”  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  as  little,  that  if  written  by  an  Oliver  Gold- 
smith— and  it  is  known  that  there  were  more  than 
one  — he  could  not  be  that  one  whose  poetry 
affords  us  from  youth  upwards  such  exquisite 
pleasure. 

To  criticise  such  a production  would  be  simply 
absurd.  Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  in  1770 
Goldsmith  was  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  powers, 
and  that  though  sometimes  a careless  writer  of 
prose,  he  was,  in  composing  poetry,  ever  mindful 
of  his  fame.  His  poetical  modus  operandi  was 
indeed  slow  and  elaborate,  and  it  was  in  reference 
to  his  complaint  of  the  superior  rapidity  with 
which  Churchhill  and  some  other  of  his  contem- 
poraries threw  off  their  more  numerous  composi- 
tions in  verse,  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  him — and  I give  the  remark  the 
rather  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Boswell — 
Sir,  you  must  always  remember  that  between 
things  absolutely  different  in  degree  there  can  be 
no  approximation  by  numbers,  and  that  even  in 
what  can  be  reduced  to  numerical  equality  it 
tidces  1008  farthings  to  make  one  guinea.” 

Jas.  Ceossley. 


Ashbijenees  of  Fueness  (4‘'’  S.  vi.  411,  582.) 
The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Ulverston 
Advertiser  (Jan.  5,  1871)  in  reference  to  a query 
propounded  by  Me.  T.  Helsbt  : — 

“ With  regard  to  the  paragraph  from  Notes  and  Queries 
as  to  the  ‘ Ashburners  of  Furness,’ we  are  informed  in 
reference  to  query  5,  that  the  Rev.  William  Ashburner 
was  a son  of  George  Ashburner,  of  Scales,  and  that  he 
was  baptised  at  Aldingham  Church  on  January  5,  1763 ; 
his  father,  George  Ashburner  (son  of  John  Ashburner,  of 
Aldingham),  was  baptised  at  the  same  church  on  June  13, 
1731.  A headstone,  now  standing:  in  Aldingham  Church- 
3"ard,  was  erected  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ashburner,  and  bears 
the  following  records: — George  Ashburner  (his  brother, 
who  was  a stationer  in  Ulverston),  died  April  12,  1823, 
aged  51  3’ears.  Isabella  Ashburner  (his  mother)  died 
Februar}’-  10,  1780,  aged  48  j^ears.  George  Ashburner,  of 
Scales  (his  father),  died  December  2,  1803,  aged  72  A^ears. 
William  Ashburner  (his  uncle),  died  February  20,  *1813, 
aged  73  years.  John  Ashburner  (his  brother)  died 
Julj’-  17,  1823,  aged  63  j’ears.  W^e  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ancestry  can  be  further  traced  should  the  above 
not  suffice.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Ashburner,  of 
Scales  (who  is  a relative  of  the  reverend  gentleman  re- 
ferred to),  for  the  above  information.” 

J.  P.  Moeeis. 

Liverpool. 

Sheopshiee  Sayings  (4^*’  S.  vii.  9.) — I have 
never  heard  more  than  two  of  the  Shropshire  say- 
ings mentioned  by  Me.  Undeehill.  All  on 
one  side,  like  Bridgnorth  election,”  is  a common 
illustration  to  the  present  day;  and  all  public 
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dinners  in  the  county  wind  up  with  the  toast, 
^^To  all  friends  round  the  wrekin.”  There  is 
another  Shropshire  toast,  too,  which  I have  heard : 

The  Hills  of  Shropshire — may  they  be  as  ever- 
lasting as  the  Shropshire  hills/’  And  one  day, 
witnessing  a ploughing  match  at  Ellesmere,  I 
heard  one  rustic  urging  another  to  go  a little 
faster  with  his  plough.  Houd  thee  nize,”  was 
the  reply  j the  ground’s  as  rough  as  Babby’s 
’ood  gorst.”  Babin’s  Wood  is  a well-known 
locality  in  north-east  Shropshire,  but  I never 
heard  that  the  gorse  there  was  rougher  than  in 
other  places.  A.  R. 

Oswestry. 

He  smiles  like  a bundle  of  chips  ” was  a very 
common  saying  in  south-east  Cornwall  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  ago.  The  words  ^Hinder  a dog’s 
arm  ” were  not  unfrequently  added  to  it. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay, 

CoBBLEEs’  Lamps  in  Italy  (4^^  S.  vii.  11.) — 
Similar  glass  globes,  filled  with  water,  are  used 
by  wood-engravers  and  microscopists,  and  their 
effect  is  to  concentrate  the  light  upon  the  object 
looked  at.  J.  T.  F. 

N.  Kelsey,  Brigg. 

The  women  in  Northamptonshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire formerly  used,  and  probably  still  use, 
the  glass  globe  of  water  with  a candle  in  making 
pillow-lace,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
light  on  their  work,  as  the  light  of  the  candle, 
passing  through  the  globe  of  water,  magnifies  the 
light  in  the  same  way  as  passing  through  a mag- 
nifying lens.  Henet  T.  Wake. 

Cockermouth.  , 

The  Ehombhs  and  Scaetjs  (4**^  S.  vi.  584.) — 
May  I quote  Martial  in  connection  with  the  notice 
to  Eboeacum  ? In  epigram  xiii.  80,  he  says  — 

“ Quamvis  lata  gerat  patella  Ehombum  : 

Ehombus  latior  est  tamen  patella.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  distichon  points 
clearly  to  the  turbot.  The  scarus  is  not  so  easily 
identified ; it  is  generally  translated  char,  which 
delicious  little  fish  (a  celestial  trout)  the  Eomans 
probably  put  into  Windermere  and  Ooniston  Lake. 
Char  of  Windermere  I have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  eat  at  Wordsworth’s  breakfast  table  : Vergilium 
tantum  vidi.  But  the  char  does  not  answer  at  all 
to  Martial’s  scams  (xiii.  84)  : 

Hie  scarus,  aequoreis  qui  venit  obesus  ab  undis, 
Visceribus  bonus  est,  cetera  vile  sapit.” 

Pliny  (whom  I have  not  at  hand)  also  some- 
where mentions  the  scarus  as  famed  for  its  liver. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  the  char,  whose  liver  is  nothing 
remarkable,  while  all  its  flesh  is  delicious.  Could 
it  be  the  red  mullet,  the  woodcock  of  ocean  ” ? 

Makeocheie. 

WuLEETJNA  (4*^  S.  vii.  13.) — Dugdale  (vol.  vi. 
p.  144)  gives  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  her 


monastery  996.  Ethelred’s  sister  at  that  time 
might  have  been  thirty-two  years  old. 

Feo  ome-Selwo  od. 

St.  Valentine  (4^^'  S.  vi.  570.) — A parallel  to 
the  line — 

“ Ut  moriens  viveret,  vixit  ut  moriturus,” 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Testamentum  sive  preeparatio 
ad  Mortem  of  Cardinal  Bona* — a document  which 
contains  many  noble  sentiments  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. The  words  et  cupio  ante  mortem  ma- 
ture mori,  ne  moriar  in  'eternum  ” conclude  a 
striking  paragraph  on  the  fear  of  death. 

John  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

West  DerbA”. 

A Bill  actually  peesented  (4*^  S.  vii.  32.) 
I was  surprised  to  see  this  new  version  of  an  old 
j oke ; for  certainly  I have  long  known  a similar 
‘^carpenter’s  bill,”  but  never  believed  that  it  was 
actually  presented.  The  form  in  which  it  has 
long  been  familiar  to  me  is  the  following  : — 

2 mahogany  boxes  , . . 0 14  0 

1 wooden  do  . . .070 

1 wood  do  . . .070 


0 7 0 

I have  also  a chimney-sweep’s  bill  and  a brick- 
layer’s bill,  still  more  original  and  puzzling ; but 
I cannot  affirm  that  either  have  been  actually 
presented.  F.  C.  H. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  ‘^Leisuee  Holes  in  Town” 
(4^^  S.  vii,  26.) — I have  as  full  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt  as  most  people, 
but  I never  met  with  a volume  bearing  the  above 
title.  Probably  the  volumes  on  The  Old  Court 
Suburb  are  those  wanted  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Union  Society.  G.  J.  He  Wilde. 

The  Five  Thied-Pointed  ” Spiees  (4**^  S. 
vii.  35.) — The  spires  inquired  after  are  no  doubt 
the  five  enumerated  in  A Handbook  of  Ecclesiologg , 
published  in  1847  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
as  the  only  broach  spires,  of  third-pointed  ” date. 
They  are  S.  Peter  Stanion,  Northamptonshire ; 
S.  Alkmund,  Shrewsbury;  S.  Mary,  Hartfield, 
Sussex ; All  Saints,  Kingston  ; Seymour,  Somer- 
set; S.  Mary,  Brampton,  North amptonship.  To 
these  I can  add  a sixth,  viz.  Upton,  Huntingdon- 
shire. This  is  a very  curious  example,  and  until 
examined  closely  seems  to  be  of  much  earlier  date. 
When  I saw  it  about  a year  ago  it  was  in  a very 
dangerous  state,  the  tower  below  it  having  given 
way ; but  I believe  it  has  since  been  made  safe. 

Snaix. 

Macduep,  Thane  oe  Fiee  (4^^  S.  vi.  276,  369, 
447.) — Mary  de  Monthermer,  wife  of  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Fife,  was  born  at  Marlborough  Castle  in 
1297,  and  married  in  1307.  Joan  de  Clare  was 

* Opera  Antverpioe,  1677,  fol.  p.  980. 
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born  about  1265-70^  and  married  before  1299.  Sbe 
was  therefore  in  all  probability  the  wife  of  the 
tenth  earl.  Was  she  the  mother  of  his  successor^ 
or  had  he  more  wives  than  one  ? The  two  dis- 
inherited daughters  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Alice  de  La  Marche  (of  whom  Joan  was  the 
younger)  have  never  yet,  so  far  as  I know,  been 
recognised  in  any  printed  work.  Their  half-sis- 
ters, the  daughters  of  Joan  of  Acres,  completely 
eclipsed  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  both  left  issue. 

Hekmen-teude. 

Baeies’  Bells  (4^^  S.  vi.  475,-  vii.  21.) — At 
the  latter  of  the  above  references  a correspondent 
asks  for  the  author  of  these  lines  : — 

“ What  ails  my  babe,  my  sweet-faced  babe,  to  cry  ? 
Look,  look,  what’s  here ! A dainty  golden  thing ; 

See  how  the  dancing  bells  turn  round,  and  ring 
To  please  my  bantling  ! ” 

They  were  written  by  Francis  Quarles  (born 
1592,  died  1644),  and  occur  in  his  Emhlemsj  book  ii. 
No.  8,  ^Wenus  and  Divine  Cupid!” 

Quarles  deserves  to  be  more  generally  read. 
His  quaint  style,  wit,  and  uncommon  turns  of 
thought  would  make  him  a favourite,  even  with 
those  who  may  not  be  touched  with  his  deep  and 
practical  piety.  Although  a puritan  in  his  reli- 
gion, he  was  a zealous  royalist  in  politics,  and 
having  joined  the  king’s  party  at  Oxford,  the 
whole  of  his  property,  including  his  books  and 
MSS.,  were  sequestrated  by  the  parliament.  The 
loss  of  these  last  preyed  so  much  upon  his  spirits 
as  to  hasten  his  death.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  and  amongst  other  posts 
which  he  successively  filled  was  that  of  “ Chro- 
nolqger  to  the  City  of  London.”  What  were  the 
duties  of  this  officer,  and  is  any  such  now  ap- 
pointed .P  E.  V. 

[Quarles  was  appointed  Chronologer.  at  the  request  of 
the^  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  1639.  The  duties  of  the  office, 
which  had  previously  been  held  by  Ben  Jonson,  consisted 
chiefly  in  providing  pageants  for  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
annual  salary  was  33/.  6s.  8d. — equal  to  about  a hundred 
pounds  now.] 

I have  a picture  of  Elizabeth  Coghill,  aged  one 
year,  anno  1624.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a coral” 
of  the  usual  shape,  with  gold  or  gilt  mounting 
and  bells. 

So  that  J.  C.  J.’s  date  is  carried  back  146  years. 

Henkv  H.  Gibbs. 

Weoiig  Dates  itt  ceetaih  Biogkaphies  (4^^ 

S.  vi.  410 ; vii.  46,  80.)  — It  is  perhaps  scarce 
worth  while  to  refer  to  this  matter  again  j but  as 
we  have  already  shown  that  Dk.  Kogees  had  no 
grounds  for  affirming  the  existence  of  an  error  in 
our  edition  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd’s  works,  so 
we  think  a few  words  will  show  that  he  had 
likewise  no  excuse.  He  speaks  as  if  the  part  he 
laid  his  hands  on  contained  the  Shepherd’s  auto- 
biography and  nothing  else  of  a biographical  cha- 


racter. It  contains,  however,  only  the  first  eight 
pages  of  the  autobiography,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding them  the  last  forty  pages  of  the  memoir 
by  Mr.  Thomson.  So  that  De.  Bogees  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son’s memoir — and  indeed  admits  that  he  was  not 
so  — but  concluded”  that  the  same  statement 
alone  would  likely  ” be  contained  in  it  as  in 
the  autobiography.  If  such  grounds  as  these  are 
to  be  considered  as  sufficient  justification  for 
writing  to  N.  & Q.”  we  deeply  sympathise  with 
the  editor.  Blackie  & Son. 

Glasgow. 

This  eah  Night,  this  eah  Night  ” (4^^  S. 
vi.  503.) — The  Lyke  Wake  dirge  which  appeared 
in  these  columns  is  printed  in  Sir  W.  Scott’s 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  In  the  preface 
to  it  the  following  beautiful  passage  is  quoted  ou 
of  the  Russian  Burial  Service : — 

“ Hast  thou  pitied  the  afflicted,  O man  ? In  death 
shalt  thou  be  pitied.  Hast  thou  consoled  the  orphan  ? 
The  orphan  will  deliver  thee.  Hast  thou  clothed  the 
naked  The  naked  will  procure  thee  protection.”  — 
Eichardson’s  Anecdotes  of  Russia. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  goes  on  to  say,  The  most 
minute  description  of  the  Brig’  o’  Dread  occurs  in 
the  legend  of  Sir  Owain,”  &c.  R.  0.  G. 

The  Advent  Hymn  (4^^  S.  vi.  112  j vii.  41.) — 
What  combination  of  sounds  goes  to  make  vul- 
garity ? I understand  the  adjective  vulgar  ” as 
applied  to  a man,  a speech,  an  anecdote,  &c.,  but 
as  applied  to  a tune  I do  not,  and  I never  could 
do.  Any  air  may  of  course  have  vulgar  associa- 
tions with  it  in  the  minds  of  particular  persons, 
but  how  can  that  make  the  tune  vulgar?  I ask  this 
question  the  rather,  because  the  particular  tune  in 
question,  poor  “ Helmsley,”  which  just  now  ap- 
pears to  have  no  friends,  has  always  seemed  to 
my  unsophisticated  ears  so  singularly  appropriate 
to  the  words  of  the  Advent  Hymn,  that  it  vexes 
me  to  hear  it  sung  to  any  other.  Perhaps  you 
will  admit  one  voice  in  its  favour,  since  there 
have  been  so  many  against  it.  Heementehde. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  History  of  Rome.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne.  English  Edi-^ 
tion.  (Longmans.) 

Herr  Ihne,  from  the  volumes  before  us,  would  appear 
to  take  the  advice  so  often  given  to  students  by  writers 
in  his  own  and  other  countries — viz.  to  follow,  if  only  at 
a distance,  the  critical  and  exhaustive  method  of  Niebuhr 
but  not  to  be  pinned  down  to  the  deductions  and  theories 
of  that  great  philologist.  “ Would  that  I could  write  his- 
tory so  vividly  that  I could  so  discriminate  what  is  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain,  and  so  develop  what  is  confused 
and  intricate,  that  every  one  when  he  heard  the  name  of  a 
Greek  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  or  Polybius,  or  a Eoman 
of  the  days  of  Cato  or  Tacitus,  might  be  able  to  form  a 
j clear  and  adequate  idea  of  what  he  was.”  So  wrote 
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Niebuhr,  and  It  was  undoubtedly  admiration  at  the 
rare  union  of  such  powers  with  vast  learning  in  him, 
that  imposed  that  “ willing  bondage  ” to  which  so  many 
submitted,  but  which,  as  time  advanced,  required  that 
that  wise  counsel  should  be  given.  Herr  Ihne  modestly 
states  that,  had  the  life  of  Arnold,  to  whose  memory  he 
pays  a feeling  and  graceful  tribute,  been  spared,  and  thus 
the  completion  of  his  History  of  Rome  effected,  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  never  have  undertaken  his  present 
^ work.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  had  such  been,  for- 
tunately for  all,  the  case,  there  would  have  been  still  an 
equal  call  for  Herr  Ihne’s  labour,  our  stock  of  knowledge 
receiving  daily  such  vast  accessions — the  result  of  re- 
search that  appears  to  grow  more  vigorous  the  more  it  is 
pursued — as  to  render  necessary  the  continued  rewriting 
of  history  under  “ the  light  of  present  historical  science.” 
Commencing  from  the  regal  period,  our  author  has  car- 
ried on  his  history,  in  the  present  volumes,  to  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war — the  period  embraced  by  Arnold 
-—and  proves  himself  no  mean  possessor  of  our  idiom,  for 
his  volumes  are  not  a mere  translation  from  the  German, 
but  have  been  rewritten  by  him  in  English. 

Spanish  Towns  and  Spanish  Pictures.  By  Mrs.  W.  A* 
Tollemache.  (Hayes.) 

Though  the  object  of  Mrs.  Tollemache.’s  visit  to  Spain 
appears  to  have  been  the  study  of  Spanish  Art,  on  which 
we  have  a good  deal  of  pleasant  gossip  in  the  work  before 
us,  the  book  contains  numerous  fragments  of  English, 
Spanish,  and  legendary  history,  which  give  variety  and 
additional  interest  to  it.  As  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
Continent  and  the  recent  changes  in  Spain,  travellers  are 
likely  to  direct  their  steps  in  that  direction  during  the 
next  migration  of  wandering  Englishmen  and  English- 
women, we  commend  the  book  before  us  to  all  such,  not 
as  a substitute  for,  but  as  a companion  to,  Ford’s  ad- 
mirable Handbook. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy . By  Pro- 
fessor A.  Privat  Deschanel,  of  Paris.  Translated  and 
edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  hy  Professor  Everett, 
H.C.L.,  of  Belfast.  In  Four  Parts.  Part  I.  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics.  Illustrated  hy  numerous 
Engravings.  (Blackie.) 

The  important  position  which  physical  science  has  now 
taken  in  public  education  has  induced  the  publishers  of 
the  work  before  us,  which,  soon  after  the  publication  by 
Professor  Deschanel,  was  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction in  France  as  the  text-book  for  government 
schools,  to  invite  Professor  Everett  to  produce  an  English 
edition  of  it — and  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  only  induced 
to  do  so  after  finding  it  was  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  class  than  any  similar  treatise  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  But  it  is  not  a mere  translation ; it 
has  received  many  and  very  important  additions  at  the 
hands  of  the  translator. 

“ Lives  of  the  Poets  Laureate  of  England  ” is 
the  title  of  a work  reported  to  be  in  course  of  preparation 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Rochester  Castle. — The  corporation  of  Rochester, 
having  secured  from  the  Earl  of  Jersey  a lease  of  Roches- 
ter Castle  and  grounds,  are  about  to  expend  2,OOOZ. 
or  more  in  laying  out  the  latter,  thereby  effecting  a great 
public  improvement.  This  scheme  will  doubtless  com- 
mend itself  to  all  antiquaries,  as  tending  to  preserve  the 
noblest  castle  keep  in  England. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens. — Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall,  it  is  understood,  have  become  the  proprietors  of  the 
entire  series  of  copyrights  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
A bust  of  the  late  novelist  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Woodington. 


Lord  Palmerston’s  Visits  to  Paris  in  1814  and 
1815. — The  Diary  kept  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  these 
visits  will,  it  is  said,  form  a separate  publication,  it  being 
found  too  long  for  insertion,  as  originally  intended,  in 
The  Temple  Bar  Magazine. 

Royal  Albert  Hall. — We  understand  that,  at  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  Hall  by  the  Queen  on  the  29th 
of  March,  an  officially  reserved  free  seat  will  be  offered 
to  the  Mayor,  Provost,  or  Bailiff  of  every  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  paid  100/.  and  upwards  to  the 
subscription  fund  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addressea 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Universal  Spelling-Book  ; or,  a New  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  by  Daniel  Penning.  Any  edition  previous  to  the  12th, 
published  in  1769. 

Wanted  by  }F.  Harding,  East  India  Avenue,  Leadenliall 

Street. 


Dibdin’s  Typographical  Antiquities.  Vol.  II. 

Bewick’s  Birds.  Vol.  II.  1st  Edition. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jarvis,  15,  Charles  Square,  Hoiton,  N. 


Diplomatarium  Anglicum  ^vi  Saxonici,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng- 
lish, by  B.  Thorpe,  1865. 

Wanted  by  John  E.  Price,  53,Beresford  Road,  Highbury  New  Park. 


Swift’s  Works.  (Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Edit.,  1814.)  The  last  six  toIs. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Rohinson,  80,  Church  Street,  Preston, 


The  Rivulets,  by  M.  F.  Rossetti.  1846. 

Medwin’s  Life  of  Shelley.  1847. 

Trelawny’s  Last  Days  op  Shelley  and  Byron. 
Parry’s  Last  Days  op  Lord  Byron. 

Armstrong’s  Life  op  Byron. 

H.  L.  Bulwer’s  Life  of  Byron. 

Byron  ; His  Biographers  and  Critics,  Iw  J.  S.  Moore. 
Physiognomical  Portraits  of  a Hundred  Characters. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street. 


t0  Cnm^ponlrpnti?. 

“ How  WE  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NeW.S  TO  GhENT.” 
There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  this  poem.  See 
“N.  & Q.”  Srd  S.  i.  136. 

Ambrose  Bonwicke. — By  an  annoying  and  persistent 
misprint  throughout  our  notice  of  Mr.  Mayor  s interesting 
little  volume  (ante,  p.  114),  the  subject  of  the  book  is  mis- 
called Borwicke. 

Zeta  (Andover)  will  find  several  answers  to  his  queries 
by  referring  to  our  indexes. 

Sp.— TAe  author  of  The  World  of  Matter  died  two  or 
three  years  since. 

R.  H.  S.—  The  motto — 

“ Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas,” 
is  not  uncommon  on  sundials ; but  its  origin,  which  has^  been 
inquired  for  more  than  once  in  these  columns,  remains  at 
present  undiscovered. 

S.  W.  T.  will  find  a note  on  the  word  “ High-faluten  ” at 
p.  478  of  our  last  volume. 

Scottish  Music,^ — L.  T.  A.  will  find  the  originals  of 
most  of  the  popular  Scottish  airs  traced  in  ChappeWs 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time. 

T.  C. — We  have  a letter  for  this  genealogical  querist. 
Whither  shall  we  forward  it  ? 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Editor  qf  “N.  A Q* 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MONT  VALeIrIEN. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Mont  Valenen,  the 
towering  giant^  of  the  Seine,  and  tutelary  genius 
of  the  proud  city  at  its  foot 

‘ Qua  tortuosis  Sequana*  saxosiim  sonans 
-^gie  urget  undas  vallibus,  stat  arduo 

apice:  qu«  loci  ingenio,  et  manu 
Munita,  sffipe  risit  hostiles  minas  ; 

Fuitque  belli  longa  prmsentis  mora.” 

Joann.  Commirii  Carmina.  Paris,  1704,  p.  17 
The  strategical  importance  of  this  renowned 
oitadel  invests  Its  site  with  a present  interest, 
some  portion  of  which  may  seem  to  be  reflected 
forgotten  phase  of  its  history. 

Ihe  modem  Parisian  or  ordinary  tourist 
knows  Mont  Vale'rien  but  as  a fort  and  a barrack; 
minacious  with  cannon  and  populous  with 
soldiery;  prompt  for  the  defence,  or  it  maybe 

-ulymillons 

But  the  student  of  religious  history  sees 
Valenen  under  another  aspect.  He  thinks  of  it 

olfct  of  the  holy  hermit;  an 

pilgrimage  ; a mimic  yet  adorable 
Calvary,  or,  perchance,  m a more  degenerate 

fo  be  haunted  bj^  the  offended  shade  nf 
the  Latin  poet  if  I failed  to  confesi  that  R ifl  alone tho 
for  the  introduction  into  his  first  iamWc 
of  the  inadrnissible  dactyl  ‘‘Seouanfj’^  inofiio/i  e j-i, 

tribrach ‘^sara,”  which  iifound^ 


time  as  a scene  of  licentious  profligacy,  which 
recalls  the  Dionysia  of  the  elder  world,  or  the 
nocturnal  love-feasts  of  modern  Eevivalism 
We  learn  from  Pierre  d’Orgemont,  a former 
bishop  of  1 aris_,  that  in  the  year  1400  and  the 
reign  of  Charles  de  Valois  there  was  already  a 
hermitage  on  Mont  Valerien,  and  that  a penitLt 
named  Anthoine  occupied  a cell  of  narrow  limits 
constructed  on  the  spot.  This  was  destroyed  in 
^e  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bui^undy,  and  the  hermitage  of 
feaint  Saviour  built  on  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
i his  had  for  occupant  Sister  Guillemette  Faussart. 
a native  of  Pans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  II 
and  assisted  by  the  contributions  of  Henry  Guyot 
and_  Gilles  Martine,  built  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Saviour,  and  a cell  of  ample  dimensions,  as  an 
abode.  ^ 

It  IS  related  of  this  holy  personage,  that,  after 
•her  nightly  pra3^ers,  she  occupied  herself  in  carry- 
ing water  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the 

quantities  that  it 
sufficed  the  masons,  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  chapel,  for  the  entire  day,  and  was  thus 
regarded  as  a miracle.  She  practised  the  most 
rigid  austerities;  ate  little  but  bread  and  water; 
ffiking,  indeed, ^ little  else  to  support  life  but  the 
Holy  Communion.  ( Varietes  historiques, pMjsiques, 
et  Uteraires.  Pais,  1752,  tom.  iii.  partie  i.  p.l74.) 

After  five  years  of  fasting  and  penitence  Sister 
Guillemette  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1561,  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  was  buried  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chapel  of  the  hermitage  which, 
had  been  built  under  her  auspices. 

The  successor  to  this  holy  lady  was  Jean  Hous- 
set,  the  third  anchoret  of  Mont  Valerien.  He 
had  been  a retainer  of  Henri  Guyot,  to  whom, 
and  other  charitable  persons,  he  was  indebted  for 
his  support.  Fie  occupied  the  hermitage  for  the 
long  period  of  forty-six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  on  August  3,  1609,  he  closed  a life  of 
austerity  and  edification,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  Sister  Guillemette,  bis  predecessor,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  clergy,  many  noblemen,  and  a vast 
concourse  of  spectators. 

It  is  to  this  pious  man  that  Eaoul  Boutrays, 
better  kimwn  under  his  Latinised  name  of  Eo- 
dolphus  Boterems,  refers  in  the  following  not 
very  elegant  hexameters - 

« Imminet  ^therio  prope  vertice  Valerius  Mons. 
Inclusi  spelunca  senis  qui  limen  Eremi 

prope  ab  hinc  lustris  non  exit,  ille  vetustos 
Agypti  Patres,  Synseque  horrentis  ad£equat 
Quahs  erat  nigro  qui  pastus  ab  alite  Paulus 
Hirsutaeque  hujus  tunicas,  qui  Antonius  baeres. 
Fortunate  senex,  qui  suinma  k rupe  iacentes 
Despicis  urbis  opes,  et  vere  despicis,  urbs  est 
Magna  tibi,  Mons.  exiguus,  Provincia  et  ingens 
beruptaque  in  horrenti  defossa  ergastula  saxo.” 

Lutetia,  8vo,  Parisiis,  1612. 

Ihe_ next  and  fourth  tenant  of  the  hermit’s  cell 
was  Seraphm  de  la  Noug,  a Parisian,  who  was 
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placed  in  possession  hj  tlie  Abbe  of  St.  Denis  and 
Henry  de  Gondy,  Cardinal  de  Betz,  August  ^ 8, 
1609  He  was  supported  in  the  solitary  practice 
of  piety  and  aukerity  by:  he  celebrated  and 
lovely  Marguerite  de  Valois,  first  wile  of  Henry  ot 
Navarre,  and  last  princess  of  her  illustrious  house. 

By  some  one  of  these  hermits  three  lofty  crosses 
had  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  their  mount. 
These,  from  their  elevated  position,  were  seen 
from  afar,  and  recalled  to  the  pious  spectator  the 
Calvary  of  old,  where  his  Saviour  had  suffered 
between  the  hardened  and  the  repentant  thief. 
Struck  by  the  similitude,  a priest  and  licentiate 
of  the  Sorbonne,  Hubert  Charpentier,^  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  on  Mont  Valerien  a com- 
munity of  priests  and  religious  men  for  the  main- 
tenance and  exercise  of  the  worship  of  the  Cross, 
similar  to  one  which  he  had  previously  founded 
on  Mount  Betharam  in  Bearn,  and  a second  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Garaison,  in  the  diocese  of  Auch. 
The  king,  Louis  XIII.,  favoured  the  scheme  with 
his  approbation  ; and  Bichelieu,  who  had  a splen- 
did seat  at  Buel,  hard  by,  promoted  it  by  his 
liberality.  The  congregation  of  the  Calvary  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  priests,  of  whom  the  founder, 
Charpentier,  was  the  first  superior.  This  eminent 
man,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  ot  the 
Abbd  de  Saint  Cyran,  and  the  solitaries  of  Port 
Boyal  died  in  1650,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Bonis  XIV.  confirmed  the  letters-patent  given  by 
his  father,  permitting  the  community  to  build 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  a convent  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  ministering  priests  and 
^ other  persons  of  piety  who  might  be  desirous  of 
leading  a life  of  edification  therein.  ^ 

The  religious  zeal  which  had  animated  Char- 
pentier does  not  appear  to  have  been  participated 
hy  the  confraternity,  and  ten  years  later  the 
number  had  dwindled  to  two,  who  lingered  on 
till  1663,  when  they  sold  their  commonalty  to  the 
Jacobins  of  the  Bue  Saint-Honor^,  an  example 
wrhich  the  hermits,  tired  also  of  their  life  of  soli- 
tude and  austerity,  lost  no  time  in  following.  ^ 
These  bargains,  however,  found  no  favour  with 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  them  taking  effect  by  de- 
spatching another  relay  of  priests  to  the  abandoned 
mount.  Hence  a collision  between  the  two  bodies. 
The  Jacobins,  arriving  to  take  possession  of  their 
acquisition,  found  another  party  in  possession,  and 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  mount.  The  good  folks 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  took  one  or  the  other 
side;  a baker  was  killed;  others  were  wounded; 
the  Jacobins  remaining  masters  of  the  situation. 
The  affair,  however,  had  made  considerable  noise ; 
the  king  ordered  an  investigation,  and  this  resulted 
in  a decree  by  which  the  disputed  property  was 
restored  to  its  original  possessors.  Sainte-Foix 
gives  full  details  in  his  JEssais  sur  Paris,  and  a 
poem  of  some  two  thousand  verses  was  composed 
by  Jean  David,  a bachelor  of  theology,  entitled 


Le  Calvaire  profane  par  les  Jacobins  de  la  rue 
Saint- Honors, 

It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  mount 
began  to  be  known  as  the  “ Calvary.”  In  1666, 
the  cures  of  Paris  were  affiliated  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  custom  was  established  by^  the  par- 
oisses  of  the  capital  of  making  a yearly  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  mount  on  two  nights  specially  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  the  Cross.  Behind  the 
great  altar  of  their  church  the  priests  of  the  com- 
munity had  constructed  a mimic  representation  of 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.  To  facilitate  access 
to  the^summit,  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mount 
were  hewn  into  terraces,  with  steps  between,  and 
chapels  at  regular  intervals,  affording  representa- 
tions of  the  various  stations  of  the  Passion,  were 
constructed  to  serve  as  resting-places  for  the  pil- 

Availing  themselves  of  these  facilities,  during 
the  whole  of  Passion  Week,  Mont  Valerien  was 
thronged  by  an  army  of  devotees,  making  their  ^ 
way  from  chapel  to  chapel,  up  its  terraced  sides, 
till  they  reached  the  church  on  the  summit.  But 
it  was  on  the  nights  of  Ascension  Day  and  Good 
Friday  that  the  pilgrim-crowd  became  most  nume- 
rous. The  graphic  pen  of  Dulaure  shall  here 
describe  the  midnight  doings  of  these  Orgiasts  of 
modern  times : — 

“Les  uns  portaient  une  croix  fort  pesante,  et  se  trai 
naient  avec  peine  jusqu’au  sommet^  de  la  montagne  ; 
ceux-ia  se  faisaient  fustiger  en  chemin  ; d’autres,  enfin, 
ne  pouvant  jouer  des  roles  si  difficiles,  se  contentaient 
d’etre  spectateurs  benevoles.  Comme  cet  acte  de  devotion 
se  faisait  la  nuit,  comme  c’etait  k la  renaissance  da 
printemps,  et  comme  tout  ddgdn^re,  les  pelerins  et  les 
p^erines  faisaient  souvent  des  stations  dans  le  bois  de 
Boulogne  (par  oii  ils  passaient),  avant  d’en  faire  sur  la 
montagne  du  Calvaire.  La  galanterie  et  le  plaisir  r^- 
plac^rent  le  zele  et  la  pdnitence,  et  plusienrs  pecbes 
etaient  commis  an  lieu  meme  de  I’expiation.  Ces  pele- 
rinages  et  les  desordres  qu’ils  entrainaient,  furent  entin 
sagement  reformes.” 

At  length,  to  put  a stop  to  the  flagrant  scandal, 
the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  effectually  suppressed  the  ‘^devotion,”  m 
1697,  by  forbidding  the  priests  of  the  Cross  to 
keep  their  chapels  open  on  the  nights  of  Holy 
Thursday  and  Friday.  Finally,  the  two  commu- 
nities of  priests  and  hermits  were  formally  sup- 
pressed by  a decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
dated  August  18,  1791. 

The  church  of  the  Cross  and  the  convent 
buildings  still  remained;  but,  a few  years  later, 
Napoleon,  informed  by  Fouche  that  they  had 
become  the  nightly  resort  of  a great  number  ot 
priests  and  others  who  held  secret  meetings  fkere- 
in,  took  alarm,  and  ordered  the  grenadiers  ot  the 
o-uard,  in  garrison  at  Courbevoie,  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  dangerous  spot,  arrest  the  supposed 
conspirators,  and  raze  the  church  and  convent  to 
the  ground.  His  commands  were  executed  to  the 
letter,  and  after  some  delay,  arising  from  fickle- 
ness of  intention,  the  great  man  gave  orders,  just 
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iiefore  liis  own  fall,  that  a barrack  should  be 
-erected  on  the  desecrated  site. 

At  this  point  commences  the  modern  histor}^  of 
Mont  Valerien,  which  is  better  known,  and  on 
which  I do  not  propose  to  enter. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


MILTON’S  “RIVERS  ARISE,”  ETC. 

This  was  the  only  passage  in  Milton’s  Poems 
that  I was  unable  to  explain  when  commenting 
on  them.  When  at  length  I became  aware  of 
the  true  sense  of  them  I made  the  following 
manuscript  change  in  what  I had  written  on  it  in 
p.  255  of  my  Life  of  Milton  : — 

“ This  Address  commencing  thus  — 

‘ Rivers  arise,  whether  thou  beest  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Ouse,  or  gulfy  Don,’  &c. 
has  been  a puzzle  to  all  critics,  who,  with  Warton,  could 
not  see  ‘in  what  sense  or  in  what  manner  this  introduc- 
tion of  the  rivers  was  to  be  applied  to  the  subject.’  At 
length  the  reviewer  of  Masson’s  Life  of  Milton  in  the 
Saturday  Review  observed,  ‘ May  not  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  riddle  be  that  the  part  of  Relation  was  per- 
formed by  a youth  of  the  name  of  Rivers  ? ’ Acting 
on  this  hint,  Mr.  Masson  had  inquiry  made  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  as  he  informs  us  in  VAe  Athenaeum,  it  ap- 
peared that  on  the  18th  of  Mav,  1628,  George  and  Nizall 
Rivers,  sons  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  Knt.,  of  Westerham, 
Kent,  the  former  in’  his  loth,  the  latter  in  his  14th 
year,  were  admitted  into  Christ  College  as  lesser  pen- 
sioners. The  whole  riddle  then  is  thus  solved,  and  we 
have  yn  unexpected  specimen  of  Milton’s  humour.  In 
this  little  drama,  as  we  may  term  it,  he  performed  the 
part  of  Ens,  and  those  of  the  Predicaments  were  sustained 
by  ten  of  the  junior  freshmen,  one  of  whom  no  doubt  was 
the  elder  Rivers,  on  whose  name  he  plays  thus  agree- 
abl3^  There  is  also  an  appropriateness  "in  closing  the 
catalogue  of  the  rivers  with  the  Medway  and  the  Thames, 
both  rivers  of  Kent,  and  of  which  the  former  rises  not 
far  from  Westerham,  where  the  Rivers  family  resided. 

“It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a matter  thus,  we 
'may  say,  lying  on  the  surface  should  have  eluded  the 
visioiy  of  so  many  generations.  But  the  truth  is,  many 
■other  instances  could  be  given  of  oversights  equallv  mar- 
vellous.” 

As  my  Life  of  Milton  may  never  be  reprinted, 
and  as  neither  The  Athenaeum  nor  The  Saturday 
Peview  is  so  likely  to  be  consulted  by  future 
inquirers  as  & Q,,”  I have  thus,  I trust, 
secured  the  knowledge  of  this  removal  of  the  only 
remaining  obscurity  in  the  poetry  of  Milton. 

As  to  the  supposed  lines  of  Milton’s  lately  dis- 
covered, I saw  at  the  first  glance  that  they  were 
not  and  could  not  be  his.  I took  no  part  in  the 
melee j and  I witnessed  with  pleasure  the  final 
triumph  of  good  sense  and  sound  criticism. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


THE  REV.  HENRY  FRANCIS  CARY. 
Having  lately  read  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Menry  Francis  Cary^  M.A.j  Translator  of  Dante ^ 
9rc.  (2  vols.  London,  1847),  I wish  to  record  two 
or  three  particulars  which  may  prove  interesting 


and  perhaps  useful  to  others,  and  imy  note-book 
being  at  hand  I am  enabled  to  do  so  without 
delay.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.” 

It  is  stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  1,  that  his  mother  was 
‘‘  daughter  of  Theophilus  Brocas,  Dean  of  Killala.” 
Dean  Brocas  was  likewise  chaplain  of  the  Eoyal 
Chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  Ringsend,  Dublin,  1750- 
1764  (as  mentioned  in  Brief  Sketches  of  the 
Parishes  of  Booterstoivn  and  Idotinyhrook,  p.  101)  ; 
and  having  died  in  1770,  he  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Anne’s,  Dublin,  as  recorded 
in  the  following  tombstone  inscription,  which.  I 
copied  within  the  last  few  years  : 

“ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  Rev^  Theophilus  Brocas, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Killala,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  17^^ 
day  of  Apri],  1770,  and  in  the  64^^  year  of  his  age.” 

His^death,  according  to  Pue’s  Occurretices,  April 
21, 1770,  was  an  important  loss  to  the  kingdom,  as 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  publick 
in  promoting  the  true  interest  of  this  country,” 
It  is^  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  recent  alterations 
and  improvements  at  St.  Anne’s  due  care  has  been 
taken  of  the  tombstones  of  Dean  Brocas  and  manw 
other  notables. 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  84,  where  mention  of 
Mr.  Cary’s  marriage  appears,  it  is  stated  that  ‘^on 
the  19th  of  September,  in  the  same  year  [1796], 
he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Jamies  Ormsby, 
Esq.,  of  Sandymount  [in  the  parish  of  Donny- 
brook],  Dublin.”  Here  there  seems  to  be  a slight 
inaccuracy  in  the  date,  for  in  the  Visitation  return 
of  marriages  in  Donny brook  in  1796  (preserved  in 
the  Consistorial  Court,  Dublin),  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry : — 

“August  20.  The  Reverend  Henry  Francis  Cary,  of 
Staffordshire,  and  Miss  Jane  Ormsby,  daughter  to  James 
Ormsby,  Esq.,  of  Sandymount.” 

Mr.  Ormsby  had  served  as  churchwarden  of  his 
parish  in  1792,  and  in  the  old  churchyard  of 
Donnybrook  there  is  a stone  over  the  grave  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Gr.  Ormsby,  wife  of  Captain  Robert 
Ormsby  of  the  Sligo  Militia,  who  died  August  19, 
1805,  aged  thirty^’-two  years. 

The  Donnybrook  parish-register  (1768-1799) 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  is  not  likely,  I 
fear,  to  be  recovered ; and  therefore  the  annual 
returns  of  marriages,  &c.,  from  one  of  which  the 
foregoing  quotation  has  been  made,  are  the  more 
to  be  prized.  Abhba. 


WITCHES  IN  IRELAND. 


The  following  curious  case  was  heard  at  the 
quarter  sessions  at  Newtonards,  co.  Down,  Tues- 
day, Jan.  4,  1871.  It  is  thus  reported  in  the 
Weekly  Whiy,  Jan.  7, 1871 : — 


“extraordinary  mode  of  expelling  witches. 
Kennedy  v.  Kennedy. 

“ This  was  a process  brought  bv  the  plaintiff,  Hugh 
Kennedy,  farm  servant,  to  recover  iP.  from  the  defendant, 
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John  Kenneiy,  farmer,  being  one  year’s  wages  alleged  to 
he  due. 

“ Mr.  C.  C.  Kussell  appeared  for  the  plaintitF,  and  Mr. 
J.  Dinnen  for  the  defendant. 

“ The  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  brothers,  and  the 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  the  engagement  was  71. 
Lyear  or  71.  the  half-year,  the  plaintiff  alleging  the 
latter.  As  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  his  worship 
referred  it  and  another  case  between  the  same  parties  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  gentlemen  in  court. 

“ It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  on  one  occasion 
during  the  period  he  was  in  the  defendant’s  service  he 
was  employed  in  banishing  witches  out  of  the  house,  and 
off  the  land.  Witches  were  believed  to  sojourn  on  the 
plaintiff’s  farm,  and  in  consequence  some  of  his  cows 
died,  and  his  crops  were  of  inferior  quality.  Belief 
existed  in  the  efficacy  of  a certain  charm,  potent  in 
expelling  witches;  but,  although  considered  unfailing, 
the  experiment  was  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  no  person  could  be  found  bad  enough  to 
undertake  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  directions. 
The  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  if  any  one  of  the  requisites 
of  the  charm  remained  unfulfilled,  the  person  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  the  banishment  would  be  carried  off  by  the 
witches,  and  would  never  more  be  heard  of.  Plaintiff, 
who  was  himself  a believer  in  witchcraft,  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  hazardous  attempt  to  work  the  charm. 
An  evening  was  agreed  upon  to  put  the  witches  to  flight. 
They  were  supposed  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
house  after  a certain  hour,  and  to  remain  there  till  break 
of  day ; and  if  the  charm  was  successfully  worked  they 
would  not  only  be  for  ever  dislodged  from  the  dwelling, 
but  would  never  more  set  foot  upon  the  farm.  The  mode 
adopted  was  as  follows All  the  inhabitants  left  the 
house  with  the  exception  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  to  face 
the  witches  alone.  He  locked  himself  in,  closed  the 
windows,  stuffed  all  keyholes  and  apertures,  and  put  sods 
on  the  tops  of  the  chimneys.  He  then  put  a large  pot  of 
sweet  milk  on  the  fire.  In  the  pot  he  put  three  rows  of 
pins  that  had  never  been  used,  and  three  packages  of  new 
needles.  The  milk,  needles,  and  pins  were  allowed  to 
boil  together  for  half  an  hour.  As  there  was  no  outlet 
for  the  smoke,  plaintiff  was  nearly  smothered,  and  during 
the  time  the  charm  was  maturing,  he  believed  he  had  an 
encounter  with  the  witches,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
them  from  the  house.  At  all  events,  none  of  them  had 
appeared  in  the  place  since,  and  he  had  never  heard  any 
complaints  about  the  cows  milking  badly,  or  the  crops 
not  giving  satisfaction. 

“ The  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter  during  this 
extraordinary  recital. 

“ On  the  return  of  the  arbitrators  into  court,  they 
stated  that  in  the  case  for  wages,  they  found  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  10s.  The  other  case  was  dismissed.” 

W.  H.  P. 


The  Meaniistg  op  ^^Moistsietik,  Monsiette.”— 
I have  frequently  been  asked  in  Britain  why,  in 
our  country,  they  put  the  word  Monsieur  twice 
on  the  address : A Monsieur,  Monsieur,”  etc. 
My  answer  was  that  the  first  Monsieur  should 
he  written  in  two  words,  and  translated  “ my 
lord”  (mon  sieur,  mon  seigneur'). 

If  you  open  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  fran- 
^aise—QO  ably  compiled  by  my  learned  friend 
Mons.  Littre — you  will  find  under  the  word 
Monsieur”  (vol.  ii.  p.  611,  col.  3)  that  the  same. 


united  with  the  name  of  a town,  was  formerly 
used  to  designate  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
which  that  town  was  the  capital ; but  he  omitted 
to  add  that  it  meant  also  the  hangman,  as  you 
may  see  by  the  Memoires  de  Samson,  and  About’s 
Les  Mariages  de  Paris.  This  double  acceptation 
led  lately  to  a very  ludicrous  misunderstanding, 
the  narrative  of  which  may  amuse  your  readers. 

A young  orderly,  who  had  learnt  imperfectly 
the  German  language  (but,  however,  boasted  of 
being  a thorough  master  of  it),  having  been  sent 
to  the  Prussian  outposts  with  a flag  of  truce,, 
appeared  in  the  company  of  a stately  gentleman, 
much  dignified,  and  dressed  like  a reverend  one» 
This  gentleman  the  young  officer  (who,  1 suspect, 
is  the  author  of  the  song  you  lately  printed)  in- 
troduced to  the  German  commander  as  Monsieur 
de  Paris,”  and  I beg  to  introduce  him  to  you  as 
Mons.  Hendrick,  the  hangman  of  Paris,  who, 
being  a German,  or  at  least  of  German  extrac- 
tion,"’ speaks  fluently  the  language  of  the  in-^ 
vader.  Now  it  happened  the  Teuton  was  a 
pious  Homan  Catholic,  more  conversant  with  the 
language  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  of  the 
Concordat  than  with  the  phraseology  in  use  at 
present.  He  accordingly  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  lugubrious  gentleman,  kissed  his  hands,, 
and  acted  so  many  fantastic  extravagances,  after 
the  German  fashion,  that  the  young  wag  and  his 
interpreter  were  put  extremely  out  of  countenance. 
Still  the  latter  took  great  care,  for  the  sake  of  hi& 
own  life,  not  to  show  la  corde. 

One  word  more,  to  be  added  to  Littre’s  article.. 
In  the  nautical  language,  the  title  of  monsieur  is 
particularly  given  by  the  crew  to  the  lowest  of 
them,  the  mousse,  the  ship-boy,  and  the  reason  of 
that  is  obvious : it  is  a joke  founded  on  the  like- 
ness between  mousse  and  monsieur,  pronounced  at 
Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  moussu. 

Feahcisqtje-Michel. 

Atbenasum  Club. 

Beae-baiting.~I  was  never  a witness  of  a 
bear-bait,  but  I well  remember  a poor  brute  wha 

was  kept  alive  for  this  sole  purpose,  at  F in 

Lancashire.  He  was  confined,  as  a general  rule, 
in  a small  back  yard,  where  sightless,  dirty,  stink- 
ing, and  perhaps  half-starved,  his  sole  and  con- 
stant exercise  appeared  to  be^  moving  his  head 
and  forequarters  from  side  to  side.  When  taken 
to  other  villages  to  be  baited,  his  advent  there 
was  announced  by  a wretched  fiddler,  who  walked 
before  him  and  the  bear-ward.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion the  story  goes  that  he  and  a second  cham- 
pion of  the  like  kind  arrived  at  W.  on  the 
wakes-day,  before  the  evening  church  service  was 
completed.  This,  however,  was  rapidly  brought 
to  a close  by  the  beadle  calling  to  the  preacher 
from  the  church  door : Mestur,  th’  bear’s  come  ; 
and  what’s  more,  there’s  two  of  ’em.”  This 
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freedom  of  speech  in  [a  holy  place  is  less  to  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  known  that  the  good 
rector  and  a party  from  the  rectory  usually  wit- 
nessed the  bear-bait  from  the  churchyard  adjoin- 
ing the  village  green.  M.  D. 

Calais  aistd  Sie  Gilbeet  Talbot  m 1512. — 
The  following  old  French  letter,  signed  by  Gilbert 
Talbot,  the  then  English  governor,  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  preservation  in  the 
pages  of  N.  & Q.” 

^ , Henet  T.  Wake. 

Cockermouth, 

“ Treshaulte  & tresexcellente  princesse  et  ma  tres- 
honnouree  Dame  tant  et  si  treshumblement  que  faire  puis 
a v’re  bonne  grace  Je  me  Eecommande  | A la  quelle  plaise 
sauoir  I que  ce  Jour  Dhu}^  Jay  Eeceu  le  I’res  quil  vous  a 
•pJeu  mescnre  j par  lesquelles  me  faictes  sauoir  que  puis 
nagueres  ung  navire  charge  de  vins  dauxerrois  pour  la 
provision  de  lostel  de  mons*'  le  prince  de  Castille  et  du 
V re  a este  prins  et  mis  en  maniere  que  lesd’  navire  et 
vins  soient  Incontinent  mis  au  delivre  I et  les  laisser  ’ 
aller  pardevers  vous. 

“ Treshaulte  tresexcellente  princesse  et  ma  treshon- 
nouree  Dame  | auant  la  Deception  de  vos  d’  I’res  I Je  feuz 
advert!  de  lad’ prinse  | et  Incontinent  Jescripuv  ausd’  de 
doure  de  souffrir  led’  nauire  departir  auecque  lesd’  vins  i 
ce  que  a este  faict  en  maniere  quil  est  ce  Jour  Dhuy 
arryue  ou  haure  de  cest  Ville  | et  ay  ordonne  au  maistre 
dicelluy  de  partir  a son  bon  plaisir  et  voulloir  pour  cou- 
duyre  et  mener  lesd’  vins  pardevers  vous.  | En  vous  as- 
seurant  madame  que  non  pas  seullement  en  cest  endroict 
Je  desire  a vous  complaire  et  faire  seruice  j mais  en  toutes 
autres  choses  a moy  possibles  selon  mon  petit  pouvir  I 
Car  en  ce  faisant  Je  suis  sur’  faire  service  tresagreable 
au  Eoy  mon  snuverain  se’r  v’re  bon  Cousin.  ( 

“ Tre^aulte  et  tresexcellente  princesse  et  ma  treshon- 
nouree  Dame  Je  supplie  au  benoist  sainct  esperict  vous 
octroyer  lentiere  accomplissement  de  voz  treshaulx  et 
vertueulx  desirs.  | 

^Escript  a Calais  le  xxv^®  Jour  daoust  I Ian  xv«  & 
xij  (25.  aug.  1512).  ' 

“ V’re  treshumble  & tresobeissant  ServitL 
Gylbert  Talbot.” 

The  superscription  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

“ A treshaulte  et  tresexcellente  princesse  et  ma  treshon- 
nouree  Dame,  Madame  Margarite  Archiduchesse  d’aus- 
tne  ducesse  et  contesse.de  bourg^^e  douaigiere  de  Sauove, 
Eegente  et  gouvernan’,  etc.” 


CuEious  Peecttesoes  oe  the  Peetehdee. 

A London  paper  of  July,  1745,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  adventurer : — 

‘‘Edinburgh,  June  27.  We  have  not  yet  heard  to 
what  Corner  of  the  World  David  Gillis  (who  had  assumed 
the  character  of  the  Pretender’s  son)  fled  after  getting 
out  of  the  Jail  of  Couper  in  Fife,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined for  various  rogueries.  But  ’tis  certain  he  came  to 
this  city  about  nine  months  ago,  accompanied  by  his 
confederate  Billy  (who  is  now  in  custody  at  Selkirk),  and 
after  selling  their  horses  took  Dooms  in  Multrees  hills. 

to  work,  and  painted  the  ‘Visitation  of  the 
Miser,’  ‘Jane  Shore,’  &c., 
which  Connoisseurs  consider  finished  pieces;  and  Billv 
wrought  journej’man  to  a shoemaker.  But  chusing  rather 
to  stroll  about  than  earn  their  bread  in  an  honest  way 
they  assumed  high  names  and  characters,  and  imposed 
upon  and  tricked  several  people  in  low  life  in  the  Nei^-h- 


bourhood  of  this  Upon  hearing  that  warrants  were 
^sued  for  apprehending  Gillis,  he  fled  to  Ormiston  in 
East  Lothian,  where  he  passed  for  Peter  Douglas,  Esq. 
Here,  finding  the  people  devoutly  inclined,  he  canted  and 
wnUn  them  to  Admiration,  and  declared  that 
Whitefield  was  a first  rate  saint;  but  hearing  that  a 
Party  was  going  out  of  this  place  to  apprehend  him,  he 
fled  in  the  night  time  and  left  his  reckoning  to  pay  as 


About  a fortnight  later  it  is  stated,  under  date 
Edinburgh,  July  16;  — 

“David  Gillis,  who  lately  acted  the  Prince  in  the 

wnr  ^ confederate 

William  Eae  was  lately  drummed  out  and  banished 
the  County  of  Selkirk,  is  returned  hither  with  his  con- 
federate.” 


_ A week  afterwards  the  London  Gazette  offered 
its  reward  of  30,000/.  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
real  Pretender,  if  there  can  be  such  a designation. 

E.  0. 

Heaveh  Lettees.— a letter  written  in  Gotha, 
Germany,  and  published  in  a New  York  news- 
paper, contains  the  following  passage : — 

Gur  old  Frau  told  us  she  had  a brother  in  the  armv, 
and  when  we  expressed  a hope  that  nothing  would  hap- 
pen to  him,  she  replied  : ‘ Oh  ! no,  he  has  a Heaven  letter 
on  him;  he  is  all  safe.’  We  asked  her  what  a Heaven 
letter  was,  at  which  she  seemed  much  surprised,  wonder- 
ing that  we  had  never  heard  of  it.  She  said  several  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  village  owned  one,  though  where 
they  originated  or  where  they  got  them  she  did  not 
know.  We  expressed  much  interest,  and  said  that  we 
wanted  much  to  see  what  kind  of  thing  it  was  that  thus 
protected  its  wearer  from  all  earthly  ill.  She  seemed 
much  averse  to  speaking  about  it,  and  did  not  think  she 
could  get  one  for  us ; but  the  next  morning,  before  we 
weie  up,  she  came  to  us  with  one  she  had  borrowed  from 
a friend.  It  must  have  been  very  old,  perhaps  having 
come  down  from  father  to  son  ; for  though  of  parchment, 
it  was  worn  in  holes.  It  contained  a not  ill-sketched 
picture  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  at  whose  feet  lav  an 
apple,  cut  open,  and  exposing  the  seeds  to  view.  There 
were  a number  of  verses  which  we  could  not  make  out, 
except  that  there  were  several  invocations  to  the  Trinitv 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  crosses.” 

-pL-i  1 • Ukeda. 

Philadelphia. 

Tea. — The  following  notice  of  tea  is  copied 
from  the  Relation  of  the  Voyage  to  Siam  hy  Six 
Jesuits  in  1685,  London,  1688,  p.  269  : — 

“ It  is  a civility  amongst  them  to  present  betle  and  tea 
to  Ml  that  visit  them.  Their  own  country  supplies  them 
with  betle  and  areca,  but  they  have  their  tea  from  China 
and  Japan.  All  the  Orientals  have  a particular  esteem 
for  it,  because  of  the  great  virtues  they  find  to  be  in  it. 
Their  ph^^sicians  say  that  it  is  a sovereign  medicine 
against  the  stone  and  pains  of  the  head;  that  it  allays 
vapours;  that  it  chears  the  mind,  and  strengthens  the 
stomack.  In  all  kinds  of  feavers  they  take  it  stronger 
than  commonly,  when  they  begin  to  fkl  the  heat  of  the 
fit,  and  then  the  patient  covers  himself  up  to  sweat,  and 
it  hath  been  very  often  found  that  this  sweat  wholly 
drives  away  the  leaver.  In  the  East  they  prepare  the 
tea  in  this  manner:  when  the  water  is  well  boiled,  thej^ 
pour  it  upon  the  tea  which  they  have  put  into  an  earthen 
pot,  proportionably  to  what  they  intend  to  take  (the 
Oldinary  proportion  is  as  much  as  one  can  take  up  with 
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the  finger  and  thumb  for  a pint  of  water),  then  they 
cover  the  pot  until  the  leaves  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  ot 
it,  and  afterward  give  it  about  in  china  dishes  to  be 
drank  as  hot  as  can  be  without  sugar,  or  else  with  a iittm 
suear-candy  in  the  mouth;  and  upon  that  tea  moie 
boiling  water  may  be  poured,  and  so  it  may  be  made  to 
serve  twice.  These  people  drink  of  it  several  times  a- da}  , 
hut  do  not  think  it  whoisom  to  take  it  fasting. 

W.  E.  A.  A. 


Error  iisr  Neill’s  History  oe  the  Virginia 
CoMPANy.”--Nein  in  liis  History  of  the  Viryinia 
Company  of  London,  p.  225,  writing-  of  William 
Oleyborne,  secretary  of  state  for  that  colony, 
says : — 

“Edmundson,  Quaker  preacher  in  1073,  met  him  at  a 
religious  meeting,  and  was  invited  to  call'-at  lus  bouse. 
Soon  after  this  he  must  have  died,  for  the  preacher  in  his 
iournal  says,  ‘ He  was  a solid  wise  man,  received  the  truth, 
and  died  in  the  same,  leaving  two  Friends  his  execu- 
tors.’ ” 

This  quotation  refers  to  the  commissioner 
Eichard  Beniiet,  and  not  to  Cleyhonie.  {J  ide 
Edmuiidson’s  Journal,  a.d.  1715,  p.  G3.) 

Nimrod. 


Pedestrian  Eeat  oe  Faraday. — I see  it  stated 
in  an  article  onEaraday  Itevieiv,Z\Aj, 

1870),  that  one  day  he  started  alone^  from  the 
Baths  of  Leiik,  over  the  Gemmi,  past  Kandersteg 
and  Erutigen,  all  the  way  to  Thun,  doing  the 
forty-five  miles  in  ten  and  a half  hours  without 
much  fatigue  and  with  no  ill  eftects.” 

Considering  the  long  and  steep  ascent  ^of  the 
Gemmi,  which  must  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  the  walk  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ones  on  record. 

I speak  from  my  own  pedestrian  experience  on 
the  line  indicated.  Erakgis  Trench. 

Islip  Kectory. 

Kencott,  Oxon. — In  the  chancel  of  this  church 
on  the  south  wall  there  is  a curious  monument-— 
curious  not  in  itself,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
set  in  a wooden  case,  with  oak  folding  doors  like 
a triptych  to  close  over  all  and  protect  it^  from 
iniury.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  Eichard  Colches- 
ter of  Westbury,  co.  Gloster,  D.G.L,,  who  died 
Sept.  11,  1643.  Also  to  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Hammersley,  Nut.,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Baldwme 
Eerham  of  Herham,  co.  Norfolk.  The  arms  dis- 
played are— Or,  a chevron  between  three  estoiles 
gules  [granted  1626],  impaling  gules,  three  rams 
heads  couped  or.  H* 

P.S.  In  the  head  of  the  Norman  door  of  this 
church  is  a bold  carving  of  Sagittarius,  with  the 
letters  sagit:  the  arrow  has  parted  from  the 
bow-string. 


THE  WINCHESTER  “DOMUM”  SONG. 

I do  not  recollect  that  any  of  your  correspondents 
have  ever  suggested  any  inquiry  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  popular  song,  which  precedes  the 
summer  vacation  of  Winchester  School,  called  the 
^‘Homum.”  It  has  frequently  been  sung  in  my 
hearing,  but  no  inquiry  of  mine  has  ever  been 
satisfactorilyMnswered  as  to  the  origin  or  author- 
ship of  it. 

It  has  something  of  the  air  and  aspect  of  an 
early  medijcval  hymn  or  chanson.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  symptoms  in  it  of  Martial  and 
other  early  Latin  poets. 

As  an  instance  of  the  former,  let  me  quote  a 
few  lines  from  a song  to  the  Virgin,  printed  in  the  . 

Poesies  anterieures  au  douzihne  sieclef  by  Ede- 
lestand  du  Meril.  Paris,  1843  : — 

“ Dormi,  fill,  dulce  mater 
Uulce  melos  concinam  ; 

Dormi,  nate,  suave,  pater, 

Suave  carmen  accinam. 

Ne  quid  desit  sternam  rosis, 

Sternam  foenum  violis-, 

Pavimentum  hyacintbis, 

Et  praisepe  liliis.” 

So  in  Martial  {Epig.  402)  we  have  — 

“ Phospbore  redde  diem,  quid  gaudia  nostra  moraris  ? 

Cajsare  venture,  Phospbore,  redde  diem.” 

1 quote  so  much  of  the  ‘^Domum”  song  as  re- 
minds me  of  the  above  passages  : — 

‘‘  Concinamus,  o sodales 
Eja  ! quid  silemus  ! 

Nobile  canticum 
Dulce  melos  donmm 
Dulce  domum  resonemus. 

Appropinquat  bora  felix, 

Hora  gaudiorum 
Post  grave  tedium, 

Advenit  omnium 
Meta  petita  laborum. 

Domum,  domum,  etc. 

Concinamus  ad  penates 
Vox  et  audiatur 
Phospbore  quid  jubar 
.'^egnius  emicans 
Gaudia  nostra  moratur  ? 

Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum, 

Dulce  domum  resonemus.” 

On  the  whole,  I think  we  can  assign  no  real 
antiquity  to  this  song,  though  it  has  some  happy 
touches  in  it.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  old 
Wintonians  can  tell  us  about  it.  E.  S. 

fOur  correspondent  is  referred  to  “N.  & Q.”  S.  x. 
66,  193;  xi.  66;  4*  S.v.  382  ; vi.  166.] 

T^Qeeen  Argenis.” — A poem  under  this  title 
appeared  in  Blackivood's  Magazine  for  December, 
1839.  Is  its  author  known  ? The  references  to. 
Dartmoor  and  Babbicomhe  seem  to  indicate  a 
Devonshire  man.  Then,  as  to  the  chaiaciei*. 


S.  Til.  Ficb, 
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Andrugio  is,  of  course,  Melbourne.  Who  is  Sid- 
ropheli?  Does  Antonio  mean  Palmerston  ? The 
financier  I assume  to  be  Spring  Kice,  who  was 
created  Lord  Monteagle  on  August  27, 1839.  Who 
is  Macario,  of  Gallic  origin  ” ? Rousillon  is  mani- 
festly Lord  Russell  — 

‘‘  The  best  and  trustiest  of  the  Queen’s  divan.” 

The  orator  of  giant  force  ” is,  doubtless, 
Brougham,  and  O’Connell  the  demagogue 
“ Who  swayed  a great  part  .of  the  populace.” 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  have  information  as  to 
the  other  characters  adumbrated  by  the  poet. 

MaKROCHEIPw 

Tre  Ble.vicley  Family. — A branch  of  this 
family  settled  in  the  county  Down,  Ireland,  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles  or  there- 
abouts. They  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
of  English  descent — probably  from  Yorkshire  or 
Devonshire,  in  which  latter  county  there  was  a 
place  called  Bleakley  Hall.  The  crest  or  arms  of 
the  Irish  branch  was  a blackamoor  or  Saracen’s 
head,  and  the  prevailing  Christian  names,  David, 
Edward,  and  John,  which  matters  may  afibrd  a 
clue  to  the  English  progenitors.  If  some  of  your 
correspondents  familiar  with  English  family  his- 
tory, more  particularly  of  Devonshire  and  York- 
shire, would  afford  the  inquirer  information  on  the 
subject,  they  would  greatly  oblige  I.  W'^.  H. 

Church  Street,  Downpatrick. 

Balloon'S  and  Newspapers. — More  than  half  a 
century  ago  I read  a novel  called  The  Last  Man.* 
I think  it  was  in  four  volumes  12mo.  My  father 
had  it  in  his  library.  When  he,  however,  re- 
moved from  his  then  residence  in  Bromley, 
Kent,  it  was  sold,  with  the  other  weedings,  by 
auction  by  Messrs.  Mandy.  It  was  a novel  of  the 
Minerva  Press  school,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  houses  of  Bentley,  Saunders  & Otley, 
Colburn,  &c.  Whether  the  two  prophecies  I am 
about  to  mention  from  it  will  assist  Dr.  Gum- 
ming in  proving  that  we  are  near  the  eve  of  the 
last  day  I am  unawuare,  but  certainly  they  are 
quite  pertinent  to  the  present  period. 

1.  In  The  Last  Man  (if  I remember  aright)  all 
travelling  luas  to  he  performed  hy  balloon.  This 
is  not  yet  quite  accomplished,  but  the  French 
government  is  using  balloons  for  its  business  pur- 
poses, and  one  of  its  most  important  ministers, 
too,  has  made  an  aerial  voyage. 

2.  That  newspapers  would  he  published  every  two 
hours.  This  prophecy  certainly  has  been  fulfilled, 
for  what  with  various  editions  of  threepenny 
Times,  penny  Daily  Telegraphs,  Standards,  &c., 
and  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  later  editions 
of  halfpenny  Echoes,  we  have  now  newspapers 
issued  oftener  than  every  two  hours. 

* I am  well  aware  of  anotfier  Lasl  Man,  a lady,  in  I 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  [By  Mrs.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Colburn,  16*20.1  j 


There  were  other  curious  statements  in  the 
volumes,  especially  one  of  which  at  present  we 
have  no  signs,  and  I trust  it  will  not  occur  in  my 
time — viz.  that  in  consequence  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth  becoming  exhausted,  the  last 
man  himself  directs,  a hundred  years  before  his  own 
decease,  the  people,  who  are  then  fast  decaying 
out  of  the  world  (no  births  taking  place),  to  culti- 
vate the  high  and  the  bye  roads,  and  to  turn  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  so  as  to  obtain  an  unculti- 
vated virgin  soil  whereon  to  raise  a few  cereals. 

Qy.  Where  can  I see  a cop}^  of  The  Last  Manf 
I have  searched  the  British  Museum  catalogues, 
and  it  is  not  there.* 

Qy.  When  did  the  Minerva  Press  commence 
publishing  its  wondrous  lot  of  books,  and  when 
did  it  cease  its  labours  ? Mr.  Colburn  was,  I be- 
lieve, the  originator  of  the  present  fashion  of 
3 vols.  post  8vo  novels  at  1/.  11s.  6d. ; or  did  it 
commence  in  Scotland  with  JFaverley?  I hope 
that  Mr.  Yeowell  will  reply  to  this  question, 
for  no  gentleman  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Alered  John  D unkin. 

Dartford. 

R.  P.  Bonington. — Did  this  artist  ever  spell 
“Bonningfcon”  in  signing  his  works  Can  any 
of  your  readers  solve  my  difficulty?  T.  S.  A. 

[In  Bryan’s  Diet,  of  Painters  (1849)  this  name  is  spelt 
Bonwington.  The  following  paragraph  also  appears  : — 
“Posterity  should  be  made  aware  that  many  pictures 
and  drawings,  attributed  to  this  artist,  are  copies  and 
imitations  made  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  collectors,  and 
amply  to  remunerate  the  skill  of  the  copyist  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  dealer.”] 

Calvin  and  Servetus. — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  if  there  is  unques- 
tionable authority  for  the  statement  that  Calvin 
was  personally  present  at  the  burning  of  Servetus  ? 

F. 

Inverness. 

[See  “N.  eSc  Q.”  S.  i.  286,  394;  ii.  40,  68,  108,  166.] 
Children’s  Games. — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
common  game  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing rhymes  occur  ? — 

“ How  many  miles  to  Babjdon.’ 

Thi-ee  score  and  ten. 

Shall  I be  there  by  candle-light? 

O yes,  and  back  again.” 

I can  vouch  for  its  being  as  old  as  1796,  at  any 
rate.  S. 

[A  description  of  this  and  a similar  game,  with  a more 
complete  version  of  the  lines,  is  given  in  li.  Chambers’s 
Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  edit.  1870,  p.  123.] 

Cistercian  Monastery. — Would  you  inform 
me  which  is  considered  the  finest  Cistercian  mon- 

[*  The  following  work  is  in  the  British  Museum  : — 
The  Last  Man,  or  Omegarus  and  Svderia,  a Romance 
in  Futurity.^  Two  Vols.  R.  Dutton,  45,  Gracechurch 
Street,  1806.’’  It  is  entered  in  the  new  catalogue  under 
the  word  “Omegarus,”  press-mark  N.  374. — Ed.] 
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astery,  or  rather  ruins  of  one,  in  England ; and 
whether  there  is  any  good  account  of  it  ? 

A EOEEIGlsrER. 

[Our  correspondent  should  consult  A Handbook  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire,  Ulverston, 
1845,  8vo,  which  contains  a description  of  this  famed 
Cistercian  abbey,  with  illustrations.] 

Criticism  oh  Merchant  oe  Venice”:  Mrs. 
Downing. — 1.  I recollect  having  read  an  anecdote 
of  a child,  noted  in  after  life  for  its  literary  or 
social  position,  which,  during  a representation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  Shylock  leaves  the 
court,  indignantly  exclaimed,  ‘‘The  poor  man  is 
wronged!”  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
who  this  child  was,  and  by  whom  this  anecdote 
is  related  ? 

2.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  some  account 
of  the  Irish  poetess  Mrs.  Downing,  some  of  whose 
impassioned  poems  are  printed  in  Lover’s  Lyrics 
of  Ireland  (pp.  220,  229,  317)  ? Have  her  poems 
ever  been  published  in  a collected  form  ? When 
and  where  was  she  born,  and  when  did  she  die  ? 
The  more  dates  the  account  contains,  the  more 
acceptable  it  will  be.  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D. 

Dessau,  Feb.  7,  187 1. 

Corrupt  English:  “Whether  or  no.”  — 
Why  do  persons,  otherwise  well-informed,  give 
themselves  the  habit  of  using  the  phrase  “whether 
or  no  ” instead  of  “ whether  or  not  ” ? Careless- 
ness of  the  kind  is  scarcely  pardonable  in  conver- 
sation and  in  private  correspondence ; but  such 
“ slip-shod  ” English  is  inexcusable  in  those  who 
write  for  publication.  The  critical  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  will  oblige  by  supporting  this  view  of 
the  question  if  they  agree  with  the  writer,  or  vice 
versa,  for  after  all  there  may  be  two  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  the  phrase  which  I complain 
of  could  be  defended.  M.  A.  B. 

Evelyn’s  “Diary.”— -At  Paris,  1649,  Septem- 
ber 12— 

“ Dr.  Crigbton,  a Scotcbman,  and  one  of  bis  majestie’s 
chaplains,  a learned  Grecian  who  set  out  the  Council  of 
Florence,  preached. 

What  can  this  mean  ? The  Council  of  Florence, 
a continuation  of  ’that  of  Ferrara,  being  held  in 
1439  to  1442,  the  object  of  which  was  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; and  no 
other  having  been  called  since  that  of  Trent  until 
the  present  now  in  recess.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[Evelyn’s  allusion  is  to  Dr.  Eobert  Creighton’s  ^work, 
entitled  “ Vera  Historia  Unionis  non  verae  inter  Grecos 
et  Latinos  : sive  Concilii  Fiorentini  exact,  narratio,  Gr.  et 
Lat.,  Hagse,  1660,  fol.”] 

Guise  and  Guizot. — This  name  has  generally 
been  pronounced  as  if  spelt  in  English  Gheeze ; 
but  as  M.  Guizot  is  said  to  pronounce  his  own 


name  as  Gweezo,  and  as  the  place  from  which  the 
duke  takes  his  title  is  marked  in  the  best  dic- 
tionaries (as  an  exception  to  more  than  fifty 
words  beginning  Gui),  to  be  pronounced  Gu-ize, 
Fr.,  or  gweeze,  Eng.,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
duke’s  name  should  follow  the  same  pronuncia- 
tion. What  is  he  really  called  by  well-educated 
Frenchmen?  W.  M.  T. 

Hervey  or  Herrey. — With  Bibles  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  is  often  bound  up  “Two 
right  profitable  and  fruitful  Concordances,  &:c., 
collected  by  E.  F.  H.,”  the  preface  to  which  is 
signed  “ Thine  in  the  Lord,  Eobert  F.  Hervey,” 
and  dated  Dec.  22,  1578.  In  catalogues  the 
author  of  these  Concordances  is  at  different  times 
called  Hervey  and  Herrey,  and  I am  unable  to 
make  out  from  inspection  of  several  copies  whe- 
ther it  is  an  r or  v.  Can  any  one  tell  ,me  ; and 
also,  whether  anything  is  known  of  him  ? 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

Lambeth. 

[Robert  F.  Herrey,  the  editor  of  the  Concordances,  is 
unknown  to  fame.  The  following  editions  of  his  work 
are  in  the  British  Museum — 1579,  1580,  1598,  1615,  1619, 
1622.] 

Alexander  Jamieson,  M.A. — Who  was  he? 
He  is  described  as  the  author  of  A Celestial  Atlas, 
London,  1822.  L.  C.  E. 

Portrait  oe  .John  Kay.  — I am  very  anxious 
to  find  a certain  lithogr.aphed  portrait  of  John 
Kay,  of  Bury,  the  inventor  of  the  “ fly-shuttle,” 
and  the  father  of  the  present  system  of  cotton 
manufacture.  The  portrait  to  which  I refer  was 
published  in  March  1843.  It  was  drawn  by  W. 
Physick,  and  lithographed  byMadely,  3,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Strand.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  in- 
form me  where  I can  purchase  or  see  one  of  these 
lithographs  I shall  feel  much  obliged. 

B.  WOODCROET. 

Sir  Samuel  Luxe’s  Letter  Book. — Was  this 
old  Letter  Book  of  the  seventeenth  century,  now 
I believe  in  the  British  Museum,  ever  printed  ? 

Henry  T.  Wake. 

Cockermouth. 

[The  Letter  Book  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  hero  of 
Hudibras,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Egerton  MSS. 
785-787.  It  has  never  been  printed.] 

Feast  oe  the  Nativity. — I should  feel  much 
obliged  for  information  as  to  the  earliest  record  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
on  December  25.  I believe  it  to  be  a very 
ancient  institution,  though  not  traceable  to  Apo- 
stolic times.  Has  it  any  connection  with  the 
astronomical  quarters  of  the  year  ? At  what  period 
did  it  assume  the  character  of  saturnalia  P 

Z.  Z. 

[A  reference  to  that  most  useful  volume,  The  Prayer- 
Book  Interleaved,  by  Campion  and  Beamout,  will  give 
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our  correspondent  every  information  he  can  require  as 
Co  the  period  of  the  observation  by  various  churches  of 
the  Festival  of  the  Nativity.  The  Western  Church,  from 

of  I)Tcem?er^f  Nativity  on  the  25th 

Numismatic.—I  have  seen  it  more  than  once 
stated  that  no  coin  of  less  value  than  the  denarius 
vras  struck  by  our  English  kings  prior  to  the 
year  iJoOj  hut  in  a legal  deed  of  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Eichard  I.  I find  “ tres  sol.  sex 
den  et  duo  altilia.”  Was  the  aitilium  a coin? 
■^5  Cambridge  deeds  of  the  reicrn 

;0l  Jiing  John  the  quadrans  is  mentioned,  and  in’  a 
Eucks  deed  of  the  same  reign  the  ololus.  Philippe 
Auguste  of  France  (1180-1223)  struck  a variety 
of  coins  of  small  value.  Did  they  perhaps  be- 
come current  in  England  in  the  time  of  our  Nor- 
man kings  ? Q 

Eisely,  Beds. 

^(Pal^ologia  Chronica.”— Is  this  a work  on 
ancient  general,  history,  &c.,  or  is  it  simply  genea- 
Egical?  Eobert  Cary,  the  author,  was  son  of  Sir 
E.  Cary  ot  Cockiogton  House,  Devon,  and  had  a 
Theodore  Cary,  who  married  in 
1676,  in  Jamaica,  Dorothy  Wall.  I may  have  it  in 
my  power  to  olfer  some  suggestions  touching  this 
branch  of  the  Cary  family  when  my  query  has 
been  answered.  gp 

[Dr.  Eobert  Cary’s  Palmoloqia  Chronica  is  a Chrono- 

Three  Parts:  1. 

Didactical;  2 Apodeictical ; 3.  Canonical.  Bond.  1677. 

•S  'fn  of  fhis  work 

?re/t  interval  of  time  between  the 

fbTrlp!?  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  another  of 
to  tbp  1 ^ of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  in  order 
ssignment  of  such  particular  time,  wherein  per- 
sons and  affairs  of  old  had  their  existence.”]  ^ 

The  Piano.— This  instrument  made  its  first 
appearance  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
■about  1/30.  It  caused  considerable  sensation. 
An  account  appeared  in  some  work  of  the  time, 
can  any  coiTespondent  oblige  me  with  a reference 
13  11.  James  Gilbert. 

51,  Hill  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

for^PHbpfw  ^1^®  invention  of  the  pianoforte  is  claimed 
faPin^  Wpod,  an  English  monk  at  Rome,  who  manu- 

Full  P Pvl  % E^«79^^^«Grom  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
musicaMnli'  earliest  public  notice  of  this 

Mav  lB  Garden  Theatre  on 

2^^S.^h  209  ] play-bill  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

Print-dealers’  Catalogues.— Will  some  cour- 
teous connoissmir  kindly  send  me  the  addresses  of 
a lew  dealers  in  old  prints  who  issue  catalogues  ? 

Havelock  Place,  Hanley. 

CheVsef  A®' n'T’i  Tlace,  King’s  Road, 

3 John  ^ Ereen  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

John  Camden  Hotten,  <4,  75,  Piccadillj-.]  ^ 

Rood  ScEEEjfs  is  Suffolk  CHUP.CHES.-Cau 
any  o your  readers  add  to  the  followin'^’  list 


of  churches  in  Suffolk  that  contain  painted 
rood  screens,  or  painted  panels  of  any  kind  P I 
know  of  Southwold,  Eye,  Ufford,  Yaxley,  Den- 
ton, Denham,  Sapiston,  Blundeston,  Westhall, 
Eramfield,  Badwell  Ash.  A description  of  any 
except  Southwold  and  Yaxley  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. I believe  the  screens  or  panels  at  Sapis- 
ton and  Badwell  Ash  are  very  curious. 

7 P a T • o 

7,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Beauty  Sleep.— I was  told  the  other  day  that 
this  appellation  was  given  to  all  the  sleep  which 
visits  us  before  midnight.  Is  this  its  common 
designation  elsewhere  than  in  Lancashire  ? 

M.  D. 

Jeremy  Taylor. — Are  there  any  persons  of 
the  name  of  Taylor,  at  present  living,  who  are 
lineally  descended  from  the  great  divine  ?'  There 
was  a family  of  this  name  at  Carmarthen,  sup- 
posed to  be  lineal  descendants,  some  of  whom 
married  into  the  family  of  Money  of  Waltham- 
stow, who  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Moneys,^  a very  old  family  in  Norfolk  at  Wells- 
on-the-bea,  whose  name  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  was  Le  Money.  Eobert  Money 
married  Sarah  Taylor  in  1724,  and  she  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  Taylors  of  Carmarthen,  lineal 
descendants  of  J eremy  Taylor.  Is  there  any  book 
or  manuscript  in  which  such  connection  could  be 
traced  and  verified  ? j, 

^^Thb  Seven  Wonders  oe  Wales”  is  an  old 
saying  in  the  Principality^  and  is  one  that  was  a 
household  word  long  before  Stephenson’s  Tubular 
Bridge,  or  even  Telford’s  Suspension  Bridge  over 
the  Menai,  were  thought  of.  These  wonders  all 
relate  to  North  Wales,  and  are  as  follows: — The 
mountain  of  Snowdon,  Overton  churchyard,  bells 
of  Gresford  church,  Llangollen  bridge,  Wrexham 
steeple  (qu.  tower),  Pystyl  Ehaiadr  waterfall,  and 
St.  Winifred’s  well.  Can  any  readers  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”^ 
tell  when  the  saying  originated,  and  why  (some 
of)  these  places  were  deemed  more  especial  won- 
ders than  other  Welsh  attractions  or  novelties  ? 

^ A.  E. 

Uswestr3^ 

[See‘^N.  &Q.”4thS.  i.  511.] 


PEDIGREE  OF  B.  R.  HAYDON  THE  HISTORICAL 
PAINTER. 

(ph  S.  vii.  55.) 

The  query  of  N.  admits  of  an  immediate  reply* 
There  is  no^  satisfactory  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
allegation  in  my  father’s  Autohiographtf  that  his 
father  was  a 'Gineal  descendant  of  the  Haydons  of 
Cadhay.  Two  statements  of  the  alleged  descent 
have  indeed  been  made  by  different  members  of 
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Kr.  Haydon’s  family,  but  U"'® 
inconsistent,  and  at  least  one  of  them  0PP0®®d 
to  facts  which  a careful  m^/stigation  '"t® 
pedigree  of  the  Haydons  of  Woodbury  and  Cad- 
hay  has  recently  brought  to  my  notice. 

The  more  precise  of  these  two  statements  is, 
that  the  paternal  great-grandfather  of  the , Pointer 
was  “in  possession  of  the  Cadhay  estate.  Ihe 
more  TagL,  that  the 

descendant  of  a younger  brother  ot  tne  Cadhay 
Haydon  who  “ ruined  the  family.  The  former 
depends  solely  upon  the  oral  testimony,  often  re- 
peLd,  of  one  of  the  sisters  of  my  fevers  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Robert  Haydon,  which  was 
committed  to  writing  about  fifty  years  since  by 
her  niece : the  latter,  upon  the  oral  testimony  ot 

my  paternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Haydom 

Nown  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  Robert 
Haydon,  who  was  born  in  1714,  could  not  have 
been  a legitimate  son  of  the  last  Haydon  of 
Cadhay,  nor  a son— legitimate  or  illegitimate  ot 

any  of  his  predecessors.  „ , . i 

Gideon  Haydon,  the  last  of  his  faniily  who 
possessed  Cadhay,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gideon 
Haydon,  junior,  of  Cadhay,  and  Alice  his  mfe. 
He'^  was  bom  between  March  12,  169o  6 at 
•which  date  there  was  no  issue  of 
riage  of  his  parents  — and  Oct.  Q, 
he  was  baptised  at  Ottery  St.  MarjR  He  married 
Ann,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Hanhury  mer^ant 
of  London,  one  of  the  brothers  of  John  Han- 
hury,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  co.  Devon  ; she  was  one 
of  the  daughters'  of  John  Fawscett  of  Beaconsaeld, 
co.  Bucks,  gentleman.  The  marriage  took  place 
on  October  30,  1723,  nine  years  after  the  birth  ot 
Bohert  Haydon.  There  is  not  only  no  evidence 
of  an  earlier  marriage,  hut  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
this  Gideon  Haydon  left  no  legitimate  issue  at  his 
death  in  Fehruar}^,  1748-9,  while  Robert  Haydon 
survived  him  by  more  than  four-and-twenty 
years,  and  Robert  HaydoiTs  elder  brother,  John 
by  more  than  thirty.  Neither  of  them  then  could 
have  been  a legitimate  son  of  the  last  Haydon  of 
Cadhay:  and  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  ahoy  under 
nineteen  years  of  age  should  have  two  children, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  Robert  and  John  Haydon 
should  have  been  his  natural  sons. 

The  last  Haydon  but  one  who  possessed  Gad- 
hay  died  in  March  1706-7,'  seven  years  before 
the  birth  of  Robert  Haydon.  ^ His  immediate  pre- 
decessors died  in  1702-3  and  in  1663-4. 

These  facts,  which  rest  upon  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence,  appear  to  me  to  dispose  ot  tlie 
more  precise  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Gadhay 
story.  I may,  however,  add  that  the  fact  that 
Robert  Haydon  most  probably  lost  his  lather 
when  he  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age— that 
is  in  1723  or  1724— is  another  argument  against 
the  identification  of  that  father  with  any  of  the 
Ilavdons  of  Cadhay.  One  suspicious  circum- 


stance about  this  form  of  the  story  is  this  : that  it 
does  not  appear  that  Robert  Haydon  himself  ever 
testified  to  its  truth.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
account,  if  true,  should  depend  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  persons  belonging  to  the  more  in- 
accurate of  the  two  sexes.  This  account  of  the 
descent  of  Mr.  Haydon’s  family  has  found  its  way 
into  print  more  than  once,  the  most  circumstan- 
tial form  of  it  being  that  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  July  4,  1846.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Exeter  Flying  Post  of  August  31,  1848. 

The  second  version  of  the  Cadhay  story,  beings 
more  vaguely  stated  than  that  which  has  heen 
iust  dealt  with,  is  less  easily  brought  to  the  test 
of  facts  and  dates.  Who  the  particular  Cadhay 
Haydon  was  who  ^G’uined  the  family,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  The  ruin  of 
a family  of  “great  estate,”  as  the  Haydons  of 
Cadhay  were,  is,  or  used  to  he,  a gradual  process, 
needing  the  sustained  efforts  of  many  generations 
for  its  perfect  accomplishment.  But  if  any  on& 
Cadhay  Haydon,  rather  than  any  other,  is  to  be 
selected  as  the  one  who  brought  about  the  sale  of 
the  property,  it  is  certainly  the  Gideon  who  died 
in  1702-3.  In  1708  a private  Act  of  Parliament 
(7  & 8 Anne,  No.  64)  was  obtained,  under  which 
several  of  his  estates  were  sold  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  which  amounted  to  about  20,000^.  I 
can  however,  find  no  evidence  that  either  of 
his ’younger  brothers— William,  who  died  in 
1722,  and  John — ever  had  a son  or  grandson 
Robert.  The  former  was  twice  married,  the  first 
time  to  a lady  whose  Christian  name  was  Dorothy, 
by  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  one  daughter 
Dorothy,  who  married  Nicholas  Fry  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary  on  July  6, 1704.  She  ^was  a widow  before 
April  1714.  William  Haydon  married  his  second 
wife,  Frances  Putt,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  widow,  in 
1695,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-third  year.  I can- 
not find  evidence  of  any  issue  by  this  marriage. 
His  brother  John  Haydon,  who  was  a woollen- 
draper,  had  a wife  and  a,daughter  Mary,  and  a s(m 
livinp-  in  April  1714.  He  was  very  probably 
identical  with  the  John  Haydon  of  Woodbury 
buried  there  in  August  1724,  and  with  the 
“uncle”  of  that  name,  who  is  mentioned  as 
deceased  in  the  will  of  the  last  Gideon  of  Cadhay, 
and  to  whose  son  John  and  daughter  Mary  cer- 
tain bequests  are  made  by  their  “ cousin.  W li- 
liam  Haydon  sometimes  lived  at  Cadhay  duimg 
the  minority  of  the  last  Gideon.  John  lived  with 
his  brother  Gideon  for  about  five  years, 
rently  at  Cadhay,  after  leaving  London  in  1679. 
There  remain  the  younger  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Robert,  of  the  Gideon  of  Cadhay,  who  died  in 
1706-7,  and  the  younger  brother  Thomas  ot  the 
last  Gideon  of  Cadhay.  The  latter  is  out  oi  the 
question,  for  he  was  not  horn  until  1703.  Witn 
reo-ard  to  the  two  former,  Thomas  was  baptised 
on'  January  24,  1671-2,  and  Robert  must  hare 
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"been  upwards  of  sixteen  years  of  age  on  May  12^ 
1690,  for  bis  name  appears  in  the  book  of  tbe  rate 
levied  at  that  date  in  Ottery  St.  Mary  for  the 
^‘reduction  of  Ireland.”  1 have  not  succeeded  in 
tracing  these  two  brothers  later  than  March  12, 
1695-6.  I should  be  very  glad  to  obtain  further 
information  about  them  or  their  progeny. 

I may  add  that  Kobert  Haydon,  my  great- 
grandfathe.r,  was  for  many  years  the  parish  clerk 
of  Charles  Church,  Plymouth.  He  was  also  a 
bookseller  and  printer,  and  is  said  to  ha.ve  intro- 
duced the  first  printing  press  into  Plymouth.  His 
elder  brother  John  was  parish  clerk  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Bristol.  Kobert  Haydon  came,  accord- 
ing to  his  only  daughter,  from  Ottery  when  he 
was  nine  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1723,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a Mr.  Savery — probably  AYalth  am 
Savery,  born  1692,  died  1778 — of  Slade,  near  Ivy 
Bridge,  and  afterwards  acted  as  his  steward.  He 
began  life,  on  his  own  account,  as  a sign-painter. 
The  ruin  of  the  Cadhay  Haydohs  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  early  apprenticeship, 
and  of  that  of  his  brother  John.  Cadhay  vra.s, 
however,  not  sold  until  1736,  and -the  Chancery 
suit  which  led  to  the  sale  was  not  commenced 
until  1729. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  last  Cadhay  Haydon, 
Thomas,  died  in  1754.  He  had  two  sons — Thomas, 
a surgeon,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Josiah 
(of  Crewkerne),  an  attorney.  The  latter  died  in 
1807,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and  George,  and 
one  daughter.  The  elder  son  I believe  to  be 
identical  with  the  Lieutenant  William  Haydon  of 
Crewkerne  mentioned  by  Lysons  as  being  the 
representative  of  the  Haydons  of  Cadhay. 

Fraiik  Scott  Haydon. 

Merton,  Surrey. 


WAR  SONGS  : AN  IMPERIAL  LETTER. 

(4*'*’  S.  vi.  383,  &c.) 

The  following  song  (or  satire)  is  translated  from 
the.  French.  It  appeared  originally  in  the  Co?i,- 
federe  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  and  is  probabl}^ 
written  by  one  of  the  refugees  at  present  in  that 
hospitable  city.  My  version  is  tolerably  literal, 
although  it  was  made  hastil}^  in  a cafe  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  when  the  paper  was  engaged  ‘Hhree 
or  four  deep,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  gallon. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

“Versailies,  Jan.  1,  1871. 

“This  comes  Roping  it  will  find  you 
Well,  as  I am  at  my  lunch, 

Washing  down  a German  sausage 
With  a bowl  of  Rhenish  punch.* 

I am  in  a snug  apartment, 

And  my  tire  is  blazing  bright. 

How  I piiy  those  poor  devils 
Who  are  in  the  snow  to-night ! 

* “ Drown’d  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead.” — 
Keats.  [Query  “ weed”  ? — Printer’s  Devil.] 


“ We  have  gain’d  some  noble  trophies, 

W e have  had  some  rare  good  fun, 

Burning  villages  by  hundreds, 

Farms  and  homesteads— sparing  none. 
Country  damsels  ray  brave  soldiers 
Take  for  wives  without  the  aid 
Of  popish  priest  or  Lutheran  pastor — > 

More  to  tell  you  I’m  afraid. 

“ We’ve  bombarded  many  a city, 

Killing  infants  at  their  play. 

What  of  that  ? small  mouths  want  feeding — 
Board  is  cheap  beneath  the  clay  ! 
Strasburg’s  line  and  huge  cathedral 
Now  has  somewhat  altered  looks, 

And  we’d  such  a jolly  bonfire 
With  a lot  of  fusty  books  ! 

“ Think,  not  that  we  stop  at  trifles ; 

In  a town  we  found  a mayor 
Who  was  loyal  to  his  country, 

• So  his  worship  danc’d  in  air ! 

In  another  place  the  prefect 
And  his  clerk  we  didn’t  hang. 

As  ‘ variety  is  charming,’ 

It  with  them  was  bang ! bang  ! bang  t 

“France  is  now  in  tribulation  ; 

Retribution  follows  wrong; 

She  is  blending  jeremiads 

With  De  Lisle’s  triumphant  song. 

Would  I were  beside  you  hearing 
Victory’s  shouts  from  all  arise  ; 

Here  I’ve  only  widows’  curses 

Mix’d  with  orphan  children’s  cries. 

“But  I’m  sleepy — midnight  soundeth — 

W’^hat  is  that  ? I know  the  tread. 

Hush,  ’tis  Bismark  ! and  he  tells  me, 
‘Emperor  ! you  must  go  to  bed.’ 

If  I’m  lord,  ’tis  he  is  master  ; 

So  my  letter  I must  end — 

Dear  Augusta  ! salutation 

From  your  spouse  and  loving  friend. — W.’^’' 


A SCRIPSIT. 

(4*1^  S.  vi.  567.) 

These  sheets  went  out  of  use  (I  think)  in  the- 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  In  the  more 
rural  districts  they  may  have  continued  later. 
When  I was  at  school,  1815-25,  we  used  sheets 
with  elaborate  flourishings — birds,  pens,  and  such 
like. 

A few  years  since  the  old  stock  of  a stationer 
came  into  my  hands,  and  amongst  it  were  some  of 
these  sheets,  new  and  clean,  which  I preserved,  all 
coloured  except  one.  I have  the  following  (a  few 
duplicates)  : — 

Rufh  and  Boaz. 

Measuring  the  Temple.  (Ezekiel.) 

Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

Joshua’s  Command. 

John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

King  William  IH. 

Paul’s  Shipwreck. 

(All  the  above  published  by  W.  Belch,  Bridge  Street, 
Union  Street,  Borough.) 
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The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments. 

Moses  striking  the  Rock. 

Healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple. 

(Published  by  E.  Langley,  173,  High  Street,  Borough.) 

Cain  and  Abel. 

Life  of  Samuel.  (Dated  1823.) 

■Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Visions  of  Ezekiel.  (Dated  1824.) 

Ruth  and  Boaz. 

Life  of  Isaac. 

'Copenhagen. 

(Published  by  Dean  & Munday,  Threadneedle  Street.) 

The  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  July  19,  1821. 

Caractacus  before  Claudius. 

Balaam  blessing  Israel. 

Life  of  Pharaoh.  (Not  coloured.) 

Christ  healing  the  Sick. 

(Published  by  T.  Fairburn,  110,  Minories.) 

Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  * 

(Published  by  W.  Mason,  21,  Clerkenwell  Green.) 

With  them  were  a few  (three  or  four)  with  the 
'Central  part  filled  up,  serving  in  this  state  for 
decorations  for  the  cottages  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  change  would  indicate  a falling  off  in  the 
demand  from  schools. 

We  always  called  them  specimens  or  pieces, 
written  first  on  loose  sheets  (many  were  spoiled 
and  rejected  as  not  good  enough)  and  afterwards 
stitched  together  by  the  master  and  taken  home  at 
the  holidays.  I have  seen  nothing  corresponding 
to  either  of  late  years.  Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover. 


I well  remember  these  Christmas  exhibitions 
of  handwriting;  but  I never  heard  them  called 
Scripsits,”  but  always  Christmas  pieces.”  They 
were  sold  by  stationers  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  contained  a large  picture  of  the  Nativity 
at  the  top,  though  neither  the  head  nor  tail  pieces, 
nor  those  down  the  sides,  were  confined  to  sacred 
subjects.  The  last  I had  was  in  1808,  and  was 
adorned  with  coloured  engravings  of  national 
heroes  and  costume.  In  schools,  however,  they 
were  often  superseded  by  half  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper  written  upon  lengthwise,  and  often  orna- 
mented with  flourishing  of  such  figures  as  an  angel, 
a swan,  an  eagle,  or  a pen.  After  the  French 
Hevolution  the  eagle  was  the  great  favourite, 
and  he  grasped  a scroll  inscribed  Liberty.” 

F.  C.  H. 


The  folio  sheets  alluded  to  by  M.  D.  are  still 
in  use,  and  are  known  as  Christmas  pieces.” 
Some  years  ago  a comic  song  was  very  popular, 
of  which  the  burden  was 

“ Would  you  like  t'o  look  at  my  Christmas  piece  ? ” 
The  late  Mr.  Herbert  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  so 
famed  as  that  rascal  Jack,”  used  to  sing  it 
dressed  as  a London  charity  boy.  In  the  enter- 
tainment of  Amateurs  and  Actors  ” the  song 


was  occasionally  introduced  by  Geoffry  Muffincap, 
a charity-boy,  who  had  become  factotum  to  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Rural  Finchley.” 

“ Please  sir,”  said  Geoffry,  “ when  I shows  that  to 
gentlemen,  they  always  gives" me  sixpence.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  manager,  “I’ll  follow  the  cus- 
tom ; but  what’s  that,  GeoSry  ? ” (pointing  to  a huge 
blot). 

“Please,  sir,  I didn’t  do  that — it  was  Bob  Burroughs. 
And  now,  sir,  as  you’re  a gentleman,  you  shall  look  at 
my  Christmas  piece  as  often  as  you  like  for  nothing  at 
alU' 

Scripsit  ” was  at  the  bottom  of  the  folio  on  a 
line  where  room  was  left  for  the  pupil’s  name, 
but  I never  heard  a Christmas  piece  called  a 
scripsit.  James  Hehry  Dixon. 


HERALDIC. 

(4ti>  S.  vii.  12.) 

1.  A man  marrying  a widow  not  an  heiress, 
the  daughter  of  one  entitled  to  bear  arms,  would 
impale  her  paternal  arms  only,  although,  in  con- 
tracting a second  marriage,  he  might,  if  so  dis- 
posed (but  in  very  questionable  taste),  impale  the 
arms  of  both  wives.  In  that  event  he  would 
dispose  his  own  coat  on  the  right  of  the  line  of 
impalement,  and  those  of  his  two  wives,  parted 
per  fesse,  on  the  left — the  upper  portion  of  this 
subdivision  being  given  to  the  paternal  coat  of 
his  former  wife.  In  practice  the  arms  of  the 
first  (or,  if  more  than  two,  preceding  wives)  are 
usually  omitted. 

2.  The  issue  of  a gentle'man  not  possessed  of  a 
coat  of  arms — and  of  such  there  are  recorded 
examples,  even  in  times  when  heraldry  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  a significance — whose  father  had 
married  an  heiress,  would,  I think,  in  the  absence 
of  a paternal  coat,  be  entitled  to  use  the  plain 
coat  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  whose  line  had 
merged  in  his  own  person.  ■ No  such  case  could, 
however,  happen  in  actual  practice ; because  a 
gentleman  marrying  an  heiress,  being  without  a 
coat  of  his  own,  would,  if  of  the  requisite  social 
status,  obtain  a grant  of  arms  from  the  Heralds’ 
College  on  payment  of  the  customary  fees,  and  on 
these  he  would  place  the  paternal  arms  of  his 
wife  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,”  i.  e,  con- 
tained on  a minute  shield  occupying  the  exact 
centre  of  his  own.  This  is  the  usual  way,  though 
I believe  it  is  patent  to  the  husband  in  his  option 
to  adopt  either  this  or  the  ordinary  form  of  im- 
palement. Failing  such  grant,  I presume  it  would 
be  competent  to  the  issue  of  such  marriage  to 
apply  to  the  College  of  Arms  for  a coat  with 
which  to  quarter  his  maternal  insignia.  In  any 
case,  as  I believe,  his  right  to  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  his  mother’s  family  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  circumstance  that  his  father  did  not  pos- 
sess a coat  of  his  own ; and  although  it  is  usual 
in  such  cases  to  quarter  both  coats,  it  is  almost 
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superfluous  to  add,  that  a coat  cannot  he  quar- 
tered with  that  which  does  not  exist.  Until 
within  a comparatively  recent  period,  the  husband 
generally  impaled  the  arms  of  his  wife,  whether  an 
heiress  or  not.  Occasionally  a husband  quartered 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  being  an  heiress,  in  which 
case  we  are  told  ^‘he  generally  placed  her  arms 
before  his  own.”  J.  Ceuikshaistk  Roger. 


1.  In  reply  to  the  first  query  of  W.  M.  H.  C., 
as  to  the  supposition  of  a widow  not  an  heiress 
marrying^  again,  what  arms  should  her  second 
husband  impale,  her  father’s  or  her  former  hus- 
I)and’s  ? I would  say  that  a femme  not  an  heiress 
would,  on  becoming  a widow,  retain  the  impaled 
arms  of  her  deceased  husband  and  herself  upon  a 
lozenge;  but  in  the  event  of  her  marrying  a 
second  time,  she  would  cease  to  bear  her  first 
husband’s  arms.  But  there  is  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  the  femme  being 
the  widow  of  a peer.  For  if  she  were  to  marry  a 
commoner,  she  would  still  continue  to  bear  the 
arms  of  her  former  husband  on  a separate  lozenge; 
and  on  another  shield,  her  second  husband  would 
impale  her  paternal  arms — the  two  forming  a 
group,  the  lozenge  yielding  precedence.  If,  how- 
ever, she  were  to  marry  a second  peer,  she  would 
not  retain  the  arms  of  her  former  husband,  unless 
his  rank  had  been  higher  than  that  of  her  second. 
(See  Boutell’s  Heraldry^  Historical  and  Popular, 
ed.  1864,  chapter  on  Marshalling,”  &c.) 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  query,  as  to  an 
^Ugnobilis  ” marrying  an  heiress,  could  the  issue 
bear  the  mother’s  arms  in  any  way  ? I will  quote 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Cussan’s  Handbook  of  Heraldru 
(ed.  1869,  p.  156) : — j j 

“ If  an  ignobilis,  that  is  one  without  armorial  bearings, 
were  to  marry  an  heiress,  he  could  make  no  use  what- 
ever of  her  arms : for,  having  no  escutcheon  of  his  own, 
it  is  evident  he  could  not  charge  her  shield  of  pretence ; 
neither  would  their  issue,  being  unable  to  quarter,  be 
permitted  to  bear  their  maternal  coat.” 

But  is  there  not  an  exception  to  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  baron  marrying  an  heiress,  and  having 
issue  by  her  only  one  daughter,  and  subsequently 
marrying  again,  having  a son  ? The  latter  would 
be  heir  to  the  father,  and  the  daughter  to  the 
mother.  The  daughter  would  here  be  entitled  to 
bear  her  mother’s  arms,  and  also  her  father’s  by 
incorporation ; but  in  the  case  W.  M.  H.  C.  puts 
(the  father  having  no  arms  to  be  incorporated), 
still,  would  not  the  daughter  be  entitled  to  ^^brino- 
in  ” her  mother’s  arms  alone  to  the  coat  of  any 
husband  she  might  marry ; in  such  a case  cer- 
tainly gaining  an  advantage  over  her  non-armi- 
gerous  half-brother  ? J.  g.  Udal. 

Junior  Athenasum  Club. 


BOOK  ORNAMEKTATIOK. 

(4^*^  S.  vi.  567 ; vii.  111.) 

The  ^‘  bookbinder  near  Leeds  or  Skipton,”  re- 
ferred to  by  P.  P.,  was  doubtless  Edwards  of 
Halifax.  George  M.  Greei^. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


I have  a small  Bible,  purchased  some  twelve 
years  ago  in  Chippenham,  and  then  apparently 
new,  on  the  edges  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
books  in  their  proper  order.  The  edges  are  gilt, 
and  the  names  are  visible  only  when  the  leaves 
are  slanted.  Hic  et  eriqee. 

9,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 


manuscript  folio  volume  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  containing  the  poem 
of  “ Generides”  and  Lydgate’s  “ Siege  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,”  has  its  three  edges  ornamented  with 
armorial  bearings,  which  are  the  same  as  those 
on  the  margins  and  in  the  initial  letters,  and  ap- 
parently belonged  to  some  former  possessors.  The 
date  of  the  MS.  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  of  the  armorial  bearings 
somewhat  later— perhaps  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  MS.  was  decorated 
in  this  way  for  a wedding  present,  and  that  the 
arms  belonged  to  members  of  the  families  so 
united  by  marriage.  There  ivas  a marriage  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VII.  between  two  families  whose 
arms  I have  been  able  to  identify  in  the  book. 

WiLLiAir  Aldis  Wright. 


I have  always  seen  and  heard  Edwards  of  Hali- 
fax accredited  with  the  production  of  those  books 
bound  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  which 
have  landscape  and  other  paintings  on  their  edges. 
That  he  did  produce  some  I think  there  is  as 
little  doubt  as  that  the  nuns  of  Little  Gidding 
embroidered  covers  for  Bibles  and  Prayers  in  the 
seventeenth  century ; but  I do  not  believe,  indus- 
trious as  these  nuns  were,  that  they  were  the 
artificers  of  all  or  even  nearly  all  the  bindings  of 
that  character,  and  just  so  Edwards  of  Halifax 
has  been  over-credited  with  work  of  the  kind  now 
in  question.  I have  had  in  my  hands  many  of 
these  books,  and  I think  two  of  every  three  have 
borne  the  following  inscription: — “Bound  and. 
sold  by  Taylor  and  Hessey.”  I have  one  so  in- 
scribed, and.  have  seen  many  others.  I have 
occasionally  seen  Edwards’s  name  affixed,  and 
others  have  no  name. 

Basil  Montage  Pickering. 

The  following  extract  from  a bookseller’s  cata- 
logue may  interest  F.  M.  S. : — 

“ 514.  Roger’s  Poems,  printed  by  Bensley,  with  Wood- 
cuts  from  Drawings  by  Stothard,  titles  on  India  paper, 
first  edition,  12rao,  bound  in  blue  morocco,  gilt,  with  a 
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charming  coloui'cd  Drawing  of  Old  Derby  Bridge  on  the 
gilt  edge,  by  Edwards  of  Halifax,  12s.  1812.,” 

This  tempting  little  volume  was  offered  for 
sale  by  Messrs.  0.  & Gr.  Noble,  312,  Strand,  in 
Catalogue  XXIII.  1868.  W.  E.  Stone. 


Eleven  Shilling  Pieces  of  Chaeles  I. 

S.  vii.  65.) — There  never  was  an  English  coin 
current  of  exactly  the  worth  of  eleven  shillings. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  were  angels 
or  ten-shilling  pieces  struck,  the  estimated  value 
of  which  was  a little  above  eleven  shillings  and 
fourpence.  (Folkes’s  Table  of  English  Gold  Coins, 
p.  8.)  Possibly,  though  not  very  probably,  these 
are  the  coins  alluded  to.  Would  E.  P.  give  the 
words  of  the  will  to  which  he  refers  ? 311. 


Marblehead,  a place  between  Cape  Ann  and 
Boston.  He  sailed  from  Ipswich,  the  town  ad- 
joining Newbury,  in  a pinnace,  which  had  been 
sent  for  him  from  Marblehead.  On  August  15  the 
vessel  was  lost,  and  out  of  the  twenty-three  per- 
sons on  board  only  two  were  saved — Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wufe.  They  landed  upon  a barren  island^ 
which  has  since  been  known  as  Thacher’s  Island,* 
and  the  Rock  of  Avery’s  Fall,  mentioned  in  the 
poem,  is  called  “Avery’s  Rock.” 

Mr.  Avery  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Thacher.  Gov. 
Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  speaks  of  Mr.  Avery  as 
“ a minister  in  Wiltshire  [Eng.]  a godly  man.” 
His  baptismal  name  has  been  given  incorrectly  as 
John.  The  early  records  in  Massachusetts  give 
Joseph.  G.  W.  T. 

New  York. 


Henaeihs  of  Detjsijs,  Senioe  S.  vii.  95.) 
There  is  no  such  coin  as  the  one  described  by 
J.  H.  M.  to  be  found  in  either  Rasche,  Eckhel, 
or  Cohen.  There  is  none  even  on  which  he  bears 
the  title  of  “Princeps  Juventutis.”  311. 

The  Swan  Song  of  Paeson  Aveey  (4*^  S.  vi. 
493;  vii.  20.)  — The  Newbury  mentioned  in  this 
poem  is  a coast  town  in  Massachusetts,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  Boston.  The  voyage  undertaken 
by  Parson  Avery  could  have  been  performed  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  five  or  six  hours,  hut 
it  was  necessary  to  double  Cape  Ann,  a headland 
projecting  into  the  Atlantic  about  ten  miles  be- 
yond the  general  line  of  the  coast.  The  scene  of 
the  shipwreck  was  a mile  or  two  east  of  this  head- 
land, when  the  voyage  was  about  half  accom- 
plished. Marblehead  is  a seaport  town,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Boston,  and  is  so  named 
from  its  rocky  site,  though  its  rocks  are  not  marble 
but  sienite.  Newbury  in  Massachusetts  w^as  named 
after  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  in  compliment  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  its  first  pastor,  who  had 
been  a preacher  at  the  latter  place.  Neiohern,  in 
North  Carolina,  is  said  to  have  been  named  by  its 
Swiss  settlers  after  the  capital  of  their  own 
country,  and  is  still  frequently  written  New  Bern, 
the  final  e being  generally  omitted. 

E.  W.  will  find  in  the  New  England  Genealogical 
by  James  Savage,  vol.  i.,  art.  “Avery,” 
some  account  of  Parson  Avery  and  his  family,  and 
in  Joshua  Coffin’s  Histoj’y  of  Newbury  the  narra- 
tive that  suggested  the  “ Swan  Song.”  These 
works  can  he  consulted  at  the  British  Museum. 

J.  M.  B. 

The  incident  upon  which  this  poem  is  founded 
occurred  in  1635  off  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  A full 
account  of  it  may  be  found  under  the  title  of 
“Antony  Thacher’s  Shipwreck”  in  Alexander 
Young’s  Chronicles  of  the  Planters  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  483. 

Mr.  Avery,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  at 


“ The  Heaving  of  the  Lead  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  65.) 
This  famous  old  song  is  attributed  to  Pearce,  in 
the  collection  called  the  Musical  Cyclopedia,  by 
•Tames  Wilson,  published  in  1834  ; but  I have  no 
doukt  that  it  was  written  by  Charles  Dibdin,  to 
whom  I find  it  assigned  in  the  Book  of  English 
Songs,  published  in  1851.  It  bears  the  character 
of  the  many  sea-songs  of  Dibdin.  He  died  in 
1814,  and  certainly  I knew  the  song  several 
years  before  that  date.  1 do  not  know  the  date 
of  Mr.  Richard  Scrafton  Sharpe’s  death ; hut  be- 
sides the  songs  of  his  mentioned  by  De.  Dixon  — 
“ Poor  Rose  of  Lucerne,”  published  a#the  “Swiss 
Toy  Girl,”  and  the  two  others — he  was,  I believe, 
the  author  of  “ The  Minute  Gun  at  Sea,”  which 
was  once  a great  favourite,  and  which  I have 
heard  Brahain  sing  with  great  spirit  and  effect. 
The  music  v/as  composed  by  M.  P.  King. 


The  music  of  this  old  sea-song  is  by  Shield  ; 
may  be  not  have  written  the  words  also  ? I may, 
however,  safely  affirm  that  neither  this  song  nor 
the  pastoral  “ Shepherds  I have  lost  my  love,” 
was  written  by  my  father  (the  late  Richard  Scraf- 
ton Sharpe)  : they  are  both  of  too  old  a date.^  I 
beg  to  thank  De.  Dixon  for  his  very  gratifying 
notice  of  my  father’s  works.  The  pastoral  to 
which  he  alludes  (he  will  excuse  my  correction) 
is  entitled  “ The  Wreath,”  the  first  line  being — 

‘‘  Shepherds,  tell  rae,  have  you  seen  my  Flora  pass  this- 
way  ? ” 

A song  on  the  same  model,  “ The  Captive  to  his 
Bird,’’  was  also  set  to  music  about  the  same  time 
by  Mazzinghi,  but  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten, 
while  “The  Wreath”  has  a world-wide  fame, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  perfect  agreement  of  the 
w'ords  and  music.  S- 


Kieesanton  (4^^  S.  vi.  387.) — In  my  query 
this  place  was  incorrectly  stated  to  he  in  Furness. 
It  is  in  Cumberland,  between  the  rivers  Irt  and 
Mite,  about  three  and  a half  miles  from  the  sea. 

A.  E.  L. 
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Gun  yi  417^  551 . 57.)_The  gun  at 

Marlboroiigli  Mill,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  was  probably  a 
gonne,  a large  barrel  ” (see  Chambcmd),  and  tbe 
hooped  ordnance  might  easily  take  the  name  at  a 
later  date.  Walsingham  distinctly  says  that  can- 
non Tvas  a French  term.  Gyn  is  not  ‘^a  snare,” 
hut  an  engine  of  war ; it  is  still  in  use  with  ar- 
tillerymen and  engineers  for  a sort  of  shears  for 
hoisting  guns,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Didactic  Poetkt  oe  Italy  (4^^  S.  vi. 
414,  537.) — There  are  few  better  authorities  on 
Italian  literature  than  Me.  Geeen,  by  whom  my 
inquiry  as  to  the  earliest  didactic  poem  in  Italian 
was  answered  in  the  last  volume  of  & Q.” 
p.  537.  He  assumes  that  the  Acerba  of  Cecco 
d’Ascoli,  a contemporary  of  Dante,  and  the  Sfera 
of  Gregorio  Dati,  who  died  in  1436,  may  claim 
priority  over  the  Megola  da  piantare  Melaranci  of 
Oollenuccio.  But  this  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  works  referred  to.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, anything  which  teaches  in  verse  is  a didactic 
poem  ; but  the  term  is  usually  confined  to  a poem 
which  teaches  and  illustrates  a specific  subject. 
In  English  verse  we  may  take  as  an  example 
Armstrong’s  Art  of  preserving  Healthy  one  amongst 
many.  Is  the  Acerba,  then,  of  this  description  ? 
TiralDoschi  mentions  it  (vol.  v.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  xviii.) 
as  treating  of  many  matters  {piu  argomenti)  in 
physics,  moral  philosophy,  and  religion,  which 
would  assign  it  to  a difierent  category ; and  the 
Sfera,  perhaps,  may  be  classed  as  descriptive 
more  than  didactic.  I have  not  at  present  an 
opportunity  of  examining  either  of  these  works. 
Some  of  your  readers,  who  live  nearer  than  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  British  Museum,  may  be 
more  fortunate,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
result.  Unless  the  poems  in  question  are  shown  to 
be  strictly  didactic,  Oollenuccio  will  still  be  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  having  written  the  first  didac- 
tic poem  in  Italian.  W.  M.  T. 

Bus  HOC  VOCAEI  DEBET,”  ETC.  (4^^  S.  vii.  96.) 
Vide  Martial’s  Epigrams,  book  iii.  No.  58,  line  51 , 
ed.  Schneidwin.  W.  A.  B.  0. 

La  Caeacole  S.  vii.  34.)  — In  the  last 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
Caracol  is  described  as  a mollusc  of  the  size  of  a 
nut  in  an  orbicular  shell,  open-mouthed,  and  in 
the  form  of  a half -moon. 

“ CoTGRAVE.  Faire  la  caracol,  souldiers  to  cast  them- 
selves into  a round  or  ring.’' 

Does  it  not  mean  retiring  backwards  from  the 
presence  of  royalty,  the  body  being  bent  in  the 
form  of  a half-moon  ? F.  W.  C. 

Claphara  Park,  S.W. 

This  is  a term  of  horsemanship:  the  half- 
turn which  a horseman  makes  either  to  the  right 
or  left.”  {Bailey.')  We  may  therefore  infer  that 


as  the  nobles  left  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  they 
made  in  token  of  reverence  alternate  bows  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left^  walking  backwards  till  they 
reached  the  door.  F.  C.  H. 

^^It’s  a eae  Cey  to  Loch  Awe”  (4^^  S.  vi. 
505  •,  vii.  42.) — Let  me  refer  your  correspondents 
who  have  written  on  this  subject  to  the  Legend 
of  Montrose.  The  expression  is  used  by  one  of 
the  Campbells,  when  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty  is 
in  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  . is 
beginning  to  be  afraid  at  the  danger  to  which  the 
sacred  person  of  an  ambassador  was  likely  to  be 
exposed.  The  phrase  there  is  given  as  “It’s  a far 
cry  to  Lochow.^^  The  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
twelfth  chapter.  John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Indexes  : “ Eushwoeth’s  Histoeical  Col- 
lections ” (4‘^  S.  vii.  42.)  — I am  very  doubtful 
whether  the  enterprise  suggested  by  your  corre- 
spondent would  receive  adequate  support.  Some 
years  ago  I projected  a series  of  indexes,  and  actu- 
ally completed  (among  others)  the  greater  portion 
of  Kushworth,  but,  though  without  desire  for  pe- 
cuniary gain,  I was  unsuccessful  in  the  endea- 
vour to  find  a publisher.  “No  one,”  it  was  said, 
“ would  waste  print  or  paper  over  them  ! ” Pub- 
lication by  subscription,  hovv^ever,  might  possibly 
answer.  I should  be  happy  to  complete  my 
work,  which,  I may  venture  to  say,  is  that  of  an 
experienced  and  expert  hand,  and  divide  the  cost 
of  printing  among  as  many  subscribers  as  were 
forthcoming,  provided  they  were  numerous  enougb 
to  keep  the  price  of  copies  within  reasonable 
limits.  Tho.  Satchell, 

II.  M.  Customs,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Key  TO  “Le  Geand  Cyeus”  (4^*^  S.  vi.  387, 
516;  vii.  44.)— S.  W.  T.  will  find  a key  to  Le 
Grand  Cyrus  in  the  first  volume  of  M.  Victor 
Cousin’s  work  La  Societe  franqaise  au  aroHe  Siecle^ 
vol.  i.  p.  364.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
ponderous  romance  were  published,  not  in  1650, 
but  in  1649.  “Acheves  d’imprimer,”  says  the 
royal  privilege,  “le  7 janvier  1649.” 

Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow  on  the  Hill. 

Weavee’s  Aet  (4^^  S.  vii.  57.) — Gray  I can 
hardly  assume  unknown  to  E.  P.  Q. — 

“ Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward’s  race.” 

Vivien,  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls — 

“ put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,” 
and  Scott  tells  us — 

“ Oh  ! what  a tangled  weh  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  ” ; 
but  Shakspeare  supplies  many  allusions  to  the 
weaver’s  art,  such  as  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  where  one  of  the  French  lords  says, 

“ The  iveb  of  our  life  is  of  a mingled  yarn 
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Leontes  refers  to  it  ( Winter'^s  Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2)  ; 
and  numerous  instances  might  crowd  your  space, 
especially  if  the  spider  were  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice. (See  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  2 ’, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  &c.) 

W.  T.  M. 

Female  Saiitt  S.  vii.  56.) — This  saint  is 
St.  Jane  or  Joanna  of  Valois,  who  died  in  1505. 
She  was  so  represented,  holding  up  a crown  in 
her  left  hand,  in  a mural  painting  in  Eaton  Church, 
near  Norwich.  She  was  queen  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France.  She  founded  a religious  order  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  and  took  the 
habit  of  it  herself,  but  died  the  year  following. 

F.  C.  H. 

'^The  Pkodigal  Sok”  S.  vii.  56.) — 1 
have  a set  of  woodcuts  illustrating  the  parable ; 
they  are  black  upon  white,  published  by  M.  Den- 
ton, Hospital  Gate,  West  Smithfield,  London,  Jan. 
10,  1795  (I  think  that  described  by  J.  T.  F.  a 
copy  of  the  same  work  coloured),  J.  T.  F.  may 
have  a sight  of  it.  T.  S.  A. 

CAEisroisr  (4*^  S.  vii.  58.) — If  the  Italian  word 
canone  or  cannone  ever  meant  ^‘a  big  dog,”  it 
appears  to  have  lost  that  meaning  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century ; for  in  Florio’s 
Neio  World  of  Words  (Lond.  1611)  it  is  not  so 
explained,  though  other  renderings  are  given 
besides  “ any  cannon,”  which  is  the  first.  One 
rendering  of  canna  is  the  bore  or  concavitie  of  a 
piece.”  In  Minsheu’s  Spanish  and  English  Dic- 
tionary (Lond.  1599)  there  is  no  allusion  ^to  the 
word  can  meaning  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance.” 

Aeon. 

Benj.  Cakkiee  (4*^  S.  vii.  97,  130.)— Allow 
me  to  answer  one  of  my  own  questions.  Benjamin 
Carier  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Carier,  a learned 
and  devout  preacher.  Benjamin  became  Fellow 
of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and 
Fellow  of  Chelsea  College.  He  joined  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  went  to  Liege  in  Germany.  He 
died  before  midsummer,  1614.  (See  Wood’s  Fasti 
Oxon.  and  Bohn’s  Loivndesi)  J.  M.  Cowpee. 

May  not  ‘^B.  C.,  Gent.”  be  Bichard  Carew, 
who  translated  Huarte  and  part  of  Tasso  ? 

Geoege  M.  Geeen. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

The  Aeoeation  oe  the  Lamb,”  etc.  (4^*^  S. 
vi.  385,  550.) — The  following  inscription,  painted 
on  the  frame  of  this  important  work,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Maynard’s  book  Twenty  Years  of  the 
Arundel  Society  : — 

picTOR  HUBERT  VS  E EycK,  maJor  qvo  NEMO  REpertvs 
iNCEPiT  ; PONDVSqVE  Johannes  ARTE  SECOND  VS 
FrATER  PERFECiT,  JVDOCI  VVD  pRECE  FRETVS. 

VersV  seXta  MaI  Vos  CoLLoCaF  aCta  tVerI  + 

(The  painter  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  a greater  was 
never  found,  began,  and  his  second  brother  (John) 
completed  the  work,  at  the  instance  of  Judocus 


Vytts.  ^ On  the  6th  of  May,  in  the  year  1432, 
these  pictures  were  completed).  We  still  require 
the  inscriptions  on  the  panels  representing  The 
Annunciation,”  and  the  legends  on  the  figures  of 
the  prophets  and  sibyls. 

I am  very  grateful  to  F.  C.  H.  for  his  valuable 
translation.  W.  Maesh. 

Claeence  (4^^  S.  vi.  500.)  — I cannot  give 
L.  B.  C.  any  information  about  William  Clarence, 
nor  do  I know  if  John,  Bastard  of  Clarence,  mar- 
ried or  left  issue.  Heementetjde. 

De  Bohhn  (4*^  S.  vi.  601  ,•  vii.  24.)— 1.  On  a 
cap  of  maintenance,  a lion  crowned  (Boutell’s 
Heraldry,  plate  Ixvi.) 

2.  I cannot  ascertain. 

3.  I can  offer  A.  F.  H.  a pedigree  of  the  family 
with  full  chronological  details,  if  he  would  like  to 
have  it.  In  two  or  three  generations  the  gene- 
alogy is  almost  inextricably  confused,  and  what 
notices  can  be  found  on  the  rolls  simply  make 
matters  worse.  Does  A.  F.  H.  desire  more  de- 
tailed ^^particulars  ” than  are  given  in  such  works 
as  Dugdale’s  Baronage'^  If  he  wishes  for  the 
pedigree,  will  he  please  to  let  me  know  ? 

Heementetjde. 

MS.  Ahtobiogeapht  oe  the  Natheal  Son 
OF  King  Bichaed  HI.  (I'**  S.  vi.  667.)— Sir 
Edward  Dering  was  right.  Me.  Tew  will  find 
what  he  inquires  about  set  forth  in  The  Last  of 
the  Plantagenets,  an  interesting  historical  narra- 
tive published  by  Smith  & Elder  in  1839.  It  was 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
that  the  person”  therein  named  was  employed 
to  superintend  the  works  at  Eastwell.  Me.  Tew 
will  find  some  notes  of  mine  referring  to  Lord 
Lovel  and  to  this  mysterious  son  of  Bichard  III. 
in  N.  & Q.”  for  November  13,  1858,  and  also 
for  January  1,  1859.  I shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  lending  Me.  Tew  the  book  in  question  by  his 
addressing  a line  to  me.  S.  Waed. 

Halstock,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

In  Evans’s  Old  Ballads,  vol.  iv.  p.  21,  ed.  1784, 
Me.  Tew  will  find  appended  to  a ballad  called 

Bichard  Plantagenet,”  by  Mr.  Hull,  almost  all 
the  authentic  information  extant  aS  to  the  object 
of  his  query.  Eastwell  Park  was  then — that  is, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. — the  property  and 
residence  of  Sir  Edward  Moyle,  not  Dering,  and 
from  him  descended  by  an  heiress  to  the  Finches, 
in  whom  it  is  still  vested.  The  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn  has  of  late  years  rented  it  from  the  trustees 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  A reference 
to  the  story  occurs  in  a MS.  pedigree  of  the 
Lofties,  who  were  seated  at  Westwell,  the  ad- 
joining parish,  in  the  same  reign:  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Yorkshire  in  charge  of 
Bichard  Plantagenet.  A Bichard  Loftyes  is 
named  in  the  registers  as  having  been  buried 
there  in  1559.  He  was  born  in  1489,  and,  ac- 
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cording  to  tlie  MS.,  was  called  after  the  king. 
The  name  “Eichard”  does  not  again  occur  in 
the  family,  which  was  afterwards  seated  in  Smeeth 
parish,  in  the  church  of  which  are  many  of  their 
monuments.  See  Hasted’s  Kent,  folio,  1790, 
vol.  hi.  p.  293.  Fitz  Eichaed. 

In  the  year  1774  was  published  a 4to  pamphlet 
of  iv.  and  30  pages,  with  the  following  title, 

Kichard  Plantagenet ; a Legendary  Tale.  Now 
first  published  by  Mr.  Hull.”  It  is  a poem,  with 
a dedication  to  David  Garrick,  and  some  account 
of  the  hero,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
natural  son  of  Eichard  III.  John  Wilson. 

Sheerwoet  (4*"^  S.  vi.  502  ; vii.  25.)  — 

“Share-wort.  Aster  seu  Inguinalis,  sic  dicta,  quia 
Bubones  extus  admota  potenter  suppurat.”  — Skinner 
(Step.),  Etymologicon  JAnguoi  Anglicanoi,  1671,  sub  vac. 

Edward  Peacock. 

The  Block  Books  (4^^  S.  ii.  passim;  vii.  13.) 
I do  not  propose  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
block-books,  because  I hold  that  it  rather  rests 
with  Me.  Holt  to  show,  if  he  can,  that  the  re- 
ceived opinion  is  false.  At  present  he  has  not 
done  so,  as  far  as  I know.  But  I would  caution 
your  readers  that  his  first  assertion  with  respect  to 
St.  Christopher  was  that  the  date  had  been  tam- 
pered with.  From  the  directness  of  the  assertion, 
no  one  would  have  dreamt  that  it  was  made  with- 
out his  ever  having  seen  the  print.  Now  he  has 
seen  the  print  and  finds  that  such  a position  is 
absurd,  he  has  started  the  theory  of  the  print 
being  later  than  the  printing,  or  perhaps  I should 
say,  later  than  the  matter  printed,  wFich  is,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  as  untenable  as  his  former  as- 
sertion. J.  C.  J. 

Adam  de  Oeleton  (4‘^  S.  vii.  53.) — Mr.  Henry 
F.  Holt’s  very  positive  denial  of  Adam  de  Orle- 
ton’s  misdemeanours  must  be  founded  upon  sources 
of  information  not  commonly  known  to  the 
readers  of  history;  and  therefore,  as  one  altogether 
^‘interested  in  the  subject,”  he  will,  I am  sure, 
so  far  oblige  me  as  to  direct  me  to  them. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory,  Arundel. 

“Hierusalem!  my  happie  Home”  (4^^  S,  vi. 
372, 485 ; vii.  41.) — The  execution  of  John  Thewlis 
at  Manchester  has  been  incidentally  named  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Dr.  Neale  is,  I believe, 
in  error  as  to  the  place  where  this  martyr  died. 
Challoner  gives  an  account  of  his  death  on  the 
day  named,  but  at  Lancaster ; and  I understand 
from  Mr.  Bone,  who  has  a MS.  copy  of  the  ballad 
to  which  Dr.  Neale  refers,  that  it  agrees  with 
Challoner’s  account  in  this  respect.  Thewlis  is 
not  the  only  one  executed  at  Lancaster  whose 
murder  has  been  attributed  to  Manchester,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  a paper  contributed  to  the 
Keliqnary  (vol.  x.)  by  the  present  writer. 

In  1865  appeared  — 


“O  Mother,  Dear  Jerusalem!  The  Old  Hymn,  its 
Origin  and  Genealogy.  Edited  by  William  C.  Prime.” 
New  York.  8vo,  pp.  92, — 

which  is  thus  noticed  in  Triibner’s  Literary  Record 
(i.32):- 

“ To  the  lovers  of  hymnology  this  will  be  an  accept- 
able volume : it  contains  old  David  Dickson’s  version  of 
the  well-known  hymn,  with  various  more  modem  and  cur- 
rent versions  ; and  in  the  Appendix  the  hymn  of  Hilde- 
bert,  and  an  extract  from  the  hymn  of  Bernard  de 
Clugny.” 

William  E.A*  Axon. 
Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Watch  (4^^  S.  vi.  275,  465:  vii. 
55.) — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  on  the 
above  subject,  in  Boswell’s  of  Johnson ^ vol.  ii. 
p.  35,  I find  the  following : — 

“ At  this  time  I observed  upon  the  dial-plate  of  his 
watch*  a short  Greek  inscription,  taken  from  the  New 
Testaments  7ap  epx^rai,  being  the  first  words  of  our 
Saviour’s  solemn  admonition  to  the  improvement  of  that 
time  which  is  allowed  us  to  prepare  for  eternity  : ‘ The 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.’  He  some  time 
afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate ; and  when  I asked 
him  the  reason,  he  said,  ‘ It  might  do  very  well  upon  a 
clock  which  a man  keeps  in  his  closet ; but  to  have  it 
upon  his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and 
which  is  often  looked  at  by  others,  might  be  censured  as 
ostentatious.’  ” 

Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate 
inscribed  as  above.  Charles  Hinton. 

Nottingham. 

Convivial  Songs  (4^^  S.  vi.  passim ; vii.  58.) 
One  of  the  best  I ever  heard  was  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
music  was  composed  by  Marschner  the  German ; 
the  words  I forget,  but  the  idea  was  drinking  te 
the  four  seasons.  Can  Mr.  Dixon  help  me  to  the 
words  ? James  Gilbert, 

51,  Hill  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Post  Prophecies  (4^^  S.  vi.  370,  396,  488 ; vii. 
42.) — The  lines,  or  string  of  prophecies  alluded  to 
by  L.  C.  E.,  were  in  French,  in  which  language  I 
first  saw  them,  I believe,  in  1848.  They  ran 
thus : — 

“ Je  ne  voudrais  pas  etre  roi  en  1848. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  etre  pretre  en  1849. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  etre  soldat  en  1850. 

Je  voudrais  etre  tout  ce  que  vous  voudrez  en  (7  5e- 
lieve)  1851. 

Of  the  last  date,  I am  not  sure : but  the  whole 
thing  was  conspicuously  worthless  as  a prophecy,, 
and  clumsy  as  a fabrication.  F.  C.  H. 

I copied  from  a newspaper  (I  think  in  1848,, 
from  a local  one  in  Taunton,  where  I then  resided) 
the  following : — 

* Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  that  this  watch  was  the 
first  Johnson  ever  possessed.  It  was  made  for  him  by 
Mudge  and  Dutton  in  1768.  They  were  celebrated 
watchmakers  of  the  last  century,  and  their  shop,  situated 
at  the  left  corner  of  Hind  Court,  was  the  last  in  Fleet 
Street  to  undergo  the  sweeping  ordeal  of  modernisation, 
which  it  escaped  up  to  the  year  1850. — Ed. 
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The  following  prophecy  has  long  been  current  in  Ger- 
many : — 

“ I would  not  be  a king  in  1848. 

I would  not  be  a soldier  in  1849. 

I would  not  be  a grave-digger  in  1850. 

But  I would  be  whatever  you  please  in  1851.” 

Did  any  of  your  readers  ever  meet  v/itli  the 
following  ? I copy  it  from  the  Osivestnj  Herald  of 
1821 

“France  respected, 

Spain  infected, 

Sweden  neglected, 

Prussia  dejected, 

Mischief  projected, 

Turkey  detected, 

Greece  unprotected, 

Eussia  suspected. 

Mediation  rejected, 

Austria  connected, 

Italy  disaffected, 

England  expected 
To  see  all  corrected.” 

A.  E. 

Doue  oe  Due  (#»>  S.  vi.  500;  vii.  22.)— All 
the  stages  or  post  towns  from  Dartford  to  Dover 
during  the  Eoman  domination  had  I)ur  as  a pre- 
fix, thus: — Durobrevis  (Eochester *),  Durolenum 
(Milton  next  Sittinghourne),  Durovernumf  (Can- 
terbury J).  The  prefix  being  the  Celtic  word  for 
water.  ’ A.  J.  Duukin. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens,  S.  Belgravia. 

Family  of  Jexnoue  S.  vii.  55.) — Me. 
Chuech  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  pedigree  of 
Jennour  of  Essex  is  given  in  the  Harleian  MS. 
No.  1137  (in  the  British  Museum),  which  con- 
tains the  Visitation  of  Essex  in  1558. 

H.  Jennee-Fust,  June. 

God  made  Maii,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  vi.  345,  426 
487 ; vii.  41.) — In  reply  to  your  correspondent 
F.  S.,  I would  refer  him  to  The  Lonsdale  Maga- 
zine^ vol.  i.  p.  512.  (A.  Foster,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
1820),  for  a few  remarks  on  the  lines  in  question. 
As  this  magazine  is  now  very  scarce,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  allow  space  for  a short  quotation  from 
an  article  on  Eustic  Poets.” 

“ John  Oldland  was  an  inhabitant  of  Crosthwaite,  and 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  existed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His  propensity  to 
rhyming  was  such,  that  many  of  his  rhymes^  as  they  are 
provincially  called,  are  still  repeated  by  the  older  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood.  The  smartest  of  John’s 
rhymes  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
trouble  (as  it  is  properly  termed  in  the  provincial  dialect) 
by  a lawyer  for  some  debt  which  he  had  incurred  at 


* In  the  Saxon  period  Durobrevis  was  changed  to 
Re  (river)  Ceaster  (castle),  the  Castle  by  the  River. 

f The  change  from  Durovernum  was  to  its  pre-Roman 
name,  the  City  of  the  Cantii,  even  as  Paris  returned  from 
its  Roman  appellation  of  Lutetia  to  the  City  of  the  Parisii. 

J When  I was  a schoolboy  the  translation  of  this  name 
was,  in  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  given  as  “ Dover.”  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  curious  error  is  still  per- 
petuated. 


Ulverston — a proof  that  not  only  poets,  hut  all  who 
meddle  with  rhyme,  are  poor.  John  repeated  with 
emphasis— 

“ God  mead  men, 

And  men  mead  money  ; 

God  mead  bees. 

An’  bees  mead  honey  ; 

But  the  D — 1 mead  lawyers  an’  tornies. 

And  pleac’d  ’em  at  U’stonandDotan  i’  Forness.”  * 

J.  P.  Moeeis. 

17  Sutton  Street,  Liverpool. 

Maeixe  Eose  (4'h  S.  vi.  436,  484;  vii.  45.)— 
In  default  of  a vei'y  minute  investigation  of  the 
Fleetwood  rose,  I possibly  may  have  ascribed  to 
it  a wrong  specific  name  in  that  of  spmosissima. 
Yet,  with  all  deference  to  A Mueithian,  I think 
I have  not  done  so ; which  opinion,  I venture  to 
imagine,  is  strengthened  by  certain  evidence  I here 
beg  permission  to  adduce. 

H.  C.  Watson,  in  The  Neiv  Botanists'  Guide,  p. 
255,  says  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  ‘‘that 
Rosa  spinosissima  grows  plentifully  on  the  sand- 
hills on  the  Cheshire  coast.”  And  T.  B.  Hall,  in 
the  Flora  of  Liverpool,  states  “ that  the  Rosa 
spinosissima  grows  abundantly  on  the  sand-hills 
both  on  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shores  of  the 
Mersey.”  I have  seen  the  plant  growing  in  the 
situations  named  above,  and  always  considered  it 
to  he  identical  with  the  one  that  grows  in  such 
profusion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleetwood.  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  description  of  Rosa  rubella,  in 
^owQidofs,  English  Botany,  says  “that  it  is  well 
distinguished  from  R.  spmosissima  by  its  equal 
prickles  and  oblong  (not  round)  crimson  pendulous 
fruit.”  The  same  author’s  description  of  the  R, 
spinosissima  is,  “ that  its  fruit  is  erect,  globular, 
quite  smooth,  of  a dark-red  purple  colour,  chang- 
ing when  ripe  to  black." 

In  reply  to  a query  of  mine  on  the  subject,  I 
have  a letter  before  me  from  a lady  who  once 
resided  at  Fleetwood  (and  who  knew  well  the 
beautiful  little  rose  in  question),  in  which  she 
says  “ that  the  rose  had  cream}'’  white  petals,  and 
that  its  hip,  or  fruit,  when  ripe  is  quite  blach  and 
round,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a large  black 
currant."  I shall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 
Me.  Edwih  Lees  a specimen  of  the  plant  when  it 
is  in  flower.  James  Peaesoh. 

Milnrow,  near  Rochdale. 
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Suspiria  de  Prqfundis  ; being  the  Seqiiel  to  the  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  and  other  Miscellaneous 
Writings.  By  Thomas  de  Quincey.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 

The  admirers  of  that  profound  and  original  thinker, 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Messrs. 


* Ulverston  and  Dalton  in  Furness. 
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A.  & C.  Black  for  this  supplemental  volume  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  forms  the  seventeenth  of  their  collected  edi- 
tion. It  contains,  as  far  as  the  publishers  are  aware,  the 
remainder  of  his  scattered  writings — a large  portion  being 
acquired  from  the  original  publishers,  Messrs.  Flogg  & 
Son,  and  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  author’s  revision. 
The  remainder,  including  the  “ Notes  from  the  Pocket- 
book  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,”  and  the  “ Historico- 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Kosicrucians  and 
Freemasons,”  have  been  reprinted  from  tbe  old  London 
Magazine,  where  they  originally  appeared  side  by  side 
with  the  delightful  Essays  by  Elia.  In  reprinting  this 
latter  paper,  Messrs.  Black  have  done  good  service  to 
historical  truth,  and  we  recommend  its  careful  perusal  to 
all  who  desire  to  know  what  grounds  there  are  for  believ- 
ing the  remote  antiquity  claimed  by  Freemasons  for  that 
mysterious  organisation. 

The  Waverley  Novels.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Cen- 
tenary Edition.  Vol.  XI V.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 

We  have  here,  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Sir  Walter’s 
masterly  portrait  of  the  British  Solomon,  and  his  graphic 
sketches  of  A lsatian  life  in  W’'hitefriar3  ; and  the  volume, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  made  more  useful  by  Glossary  and 
Index. 

Dehrett's  Illustrated  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial 
Bench,  1871.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Robert  Henrv 
Mair.  Personally  revised  by  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Judges.  (Dean  & Son.) 

Of^  this  well-timed  volume  (which  is  marked  by  a 
peculiarity  which  deserves  notice,  namely,  engravings  of 
the  arms  borne  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  re- 
turning Members  to  Parliament),  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  in  every  respect  a fitting  as  it  is  almost  an 
indispensable  companion  to  Debrett's  Peerage  and  De- 
brett’s  Baronetage  and  Knightage,  lately  noticed  by  us 
with  deserved  commendation. 

The  History  of  the  Parochial  Chapclry  of  Goosnnrgh,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster.  By  Henry  Fishwick,  F.H  S. 
(Simms,  Manchester.) 

The  Chapelry  of  Goosnargh,  which  was  formerly  part 
of  the  parish  of  Kirkham,  in  Amounderness,  and  included 
the  townships  of  Goosnargh,  Whittingham,  and  News- 
ham,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  two  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  such  interest  in  its  history  and  the  history  of 
the  families  connected  with  it,  as  to  devote  considerable 
time  and  labour  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  a work 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  of  these  is  Mr.  Richard  Cook- 
son,  a resident  there,  who  having  been  prevented  from 
cyrying  into  effect  his  intention  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  labours,  very  liberally  communicated  them  to  Major 
Fishwick,  who  first  visited  Goosnargh  in  search  of  gene- 
alogical information  some  years  since.  The  result  is  a 
volume  very  creditable  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
the  two  gentlemen  in  question— one  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  all  Lancashire  antiquaries,  and  of  course  of 
especial  interest  to  all  who  are  at  all  connected  with  the 
chapelry  of  Goosnargh. 

New  Dutch  Periodical.— Under  the  title  of  Onze 
Eeuw  (“Our  Century”),  a new  fortnightly  journal  has 
been  started  at  Amsterdam  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 

^ gentleman  to  whom  the  readers  of 
‘ N.  & Q.”  have  been  frequently  indebted.  In  addition 
to  miscellaneous,  historical,  biographical,  and  political 
articles,  it  is  proposed  that  each  number  should  contain  ; 
a foreign  political  review  (on  European  and  American 
matters  generally)  ; a national  political  review  (on  Dutch 
matters  only);  a fortnightly  chronicle  (for  incidental 
political  news,  historical  notes,  announcements  of  new 


books  on  history,  or  politics,  &c.) ; and  lastlv,  a biblio- 
graphy, comprising— reviews  of  recent  publications  of 
historical  or  political  interest;  a list  of  all  new  books 
published  in  the  world,  arranged  alphabetically;  a sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  various  periodicals,  which  are 
either  entirely  devoted  to  history"  and  politics,  or  which 
contain  articles  of  historical  or  political  interest. 

Augustus  Applegath.— The  death  at  Dartford,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  of  Mr.  Applegath  is  announced. 
He  was  the  originator  of  some  important  improvements 
in  the  art  of  printing,  “the  inventor,”  saj’s  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  “ of  the  composition-ball  and  composition-roller, 
and  afterwards  of  the  steam  printing-press.  For  his 
invention  of  bank-notes  that  could  not  be  forged  he  re- 
ceived from  the  bank  authorities  18,000^.  He  also  in- 
vented a machine  for  printing  six  colours  at  once.  The 
patent  for  the  steam-press  was  in  the  joint  names  of 
Cowper  and  Applegath.  The  first  book  printed  by  steam 
was  Wanderings.  Mr.  Applegath  subsequently 

established  great  silk  and  print  works  at  Cravford  and 
Dartford.” 

The  Directorship  of  the  National  Gallery. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Boxall,  R.A.,  whose  term  of  office 
expires  shortly,  will  not  be  likely  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Trustees  that  he  should  resume  the  post  he  has. 
held  so  much  to  the  public  advantage. 

Oxford — The  valuable  theological  and  general  library 
belonging  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Plumptre,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  is  announced  for  sale  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next  week. 

Cambridge. — The  Librarj’-  Syndicate  have  issued  a 
lengthy  report  with  reference  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Cniversity  Ordinationes  (the  old  one  being  incompIete> 
which  they  have  prepared.  There  are  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  rules  now  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Syndicate  and  those  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Professor  Lightfoot.— No  small  amount  of  satis- 
faction will  be  felt  by  the  public  when  they  are  informed 
that  the  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  so  well  known 
for  his  work  on  the  Galatians,  &c.,  has  been  nominated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  vacant  canon rv  at  St.  Paul’s. 
Dr.  Lightfoot’s  recent  noble  benefactions  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

St.  Andrew’s. — The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  just  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the 
Dean  of  W estminster. 

The  Congressional  Library. — This  library  con- 
tains 167,668  bound  volumes,  and  30,000  pamphlets. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  new  copyright  law,  the  library 
received  during  the  past  year  274  books,  3140  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  2891  musical  compositions,  1175  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  and  chromos,  1420  prints,  146  maos 
and  charts  ; total,  11,512. 

The  Abbey  of  Mayo.— The  Rev.  P.  Sheridan  is  en- 
deavouring to  raise  a fund  for  the  preservation  and  partial 
restoration  of  this  ancient  building,  which,  according  to 
Bede,  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  St.  Colman, 
of  Lindisfarne,  who  was  succeeded  by  St.  Gerald  and  St. 
Adamnan.  The  abbey  having  been  thrice  burned  by  the 
Danes,  was,  in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  plundered  by  Sir 
William  De  Burga. 

London  International  Exhibition  of  1871. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  has  been  appointed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  value 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  its  bearing  on  industrial  instruc- 
tion, designed  particularly  for  the  working-classes  in  all 
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tlie  large  towns  of  tlie  country  whicli  express  a desire  to 
have  it. 

The  “ Eevub  des  Deux  Mondes.” — Messrs.  Bailli^re 
and  Co.,  the  London  agents,  have  received  otficial  notice 
from  the  editors  that  the  fortnightly  publication  of  this 
celebrated  serial  has  proceeded  uninterruptedly  during 
the  siege. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  our  conternporary 
The  Boo'kwor7nha.?,  stopped  its  publication  with  its  last 
No.  of  1870.  Bibliography  does  not  pay  as  a rule,  be- 
cause it  interests  but  a select  circle  of  dilettanti.  In  his 
five  volumes,  printed  at  250  copies  only,  M.  Berjeau  has 
gathered  a great  deal  of  most  valuable  information.  The 
numerous  fac-siiniles  which  illustrate  his  work  have  been 
drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  and  have  the 
merit  not  to.  be  better  than  the  originals,  because  he 
never  touched  a graver  before  being  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  has  never  seen  a professional  engraver  at  work. 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  he  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Sib  E.  Wilmot’s  Tribute  to  Hydropathy. 

Wanted  by  Jfessrs.  Bartlett  ^ Co.,  186,  Fleet  Street. 

Old  Tracts  or  Prints  relating  to  Northamptonshire  from  1600. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Northampton. 

Rev.  Edward  Mores’  Funeral  Entertainments.  l2mo.  1702. 
Wanted  by  Eev.  W.  H.  Sewell,  Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 

Arthurian  Localities.  Edinburgh.  . 

Er.  Moore’s  Ancient  Pillar-Stones,  Edinburgh,  l86a. 

Dr.  Todd’s  Wars  op  the  Gael  and  Forbignbrs. 

Vindication  op  Bardic  Accounts.  Dublin,  1856- 
‘Campbell’s  Tales  op  the  West  Highlands.  4 Vols. 

Rbndbll’s  Antediluvian  History. 

Winning’s  Essays  on  the  antediluvians. 

Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetcies.  Last  Edit. 

Royal  Families.  Vol.  II.  1848. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Wesiby- Gibson,  5,  Glentworth  Street,  Limerick. 

Sir  E.  Brydges’s  British  Bibliographer.  4 Vols. 

CoLLiNSON’s  History  op  Somersetshire.  3 Vols. 

Hasted’ s History  op  Kent.  4 Vols. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decameron.  3 Vols. 

Stubbes’s  Anatomie  op  Abuses.  1584. 

■Strutt’s  Dictionary  op  Engravers.  2 Vols.  4to. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Valuable  Collection  of  Autographs  and  Manuscripts. 

Messes,  puttick  & simpson  will  sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  on 
MONDAY,  February  27th,  a Valuable  COLLECTION  of  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  AUTOGRAPHS,  including  some  very  fine  and  rare 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Sovereigns  and  other  celebrated  Personages, 
including  Edward  IV.,  Henry  IV.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  John  Wesley,  John  Locke,  W.  Cowpep  Bol- 
linger, Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Richelieu,  Voltaire,  Nelson,  Mary  ot 
Modena,  and  others. 

Catalogues  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

PAETEIDGS  AND  COOPEK, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream  or  Blue, 4s.  6c7.,  5s.  6c7.,  and  6s.  6cZ.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s. 6cZ.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6rf.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6cZ. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  &d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 

(Established  1841.) 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  pertectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never  change  colour  ot  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication — 52,  Fleet  Street. 

Consultations  free. 


A DERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS  from  ol. 

Inscriptions  Accurate  and  Beautiful.  Plans  and  Carriage  free 
Xirices  from  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 

VTANILA  CIOAES.— MESSES.  VENNING  & CO. 

Ill  of  17,  EAST  INDIA  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  have  just  re- 
vived a Consilnment  of  No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, in  Boxes  of  500  each.  Price  2?.  10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be 
accompanied  by  a remittance. 

N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6c?. 


Unked. — W.  Lobd  is  referred  to  “N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  viii. 
221,  353,  604. 

To  beg.— -W.  will  find  the  word  Begehren  in  any  Ger- 
man dictionary.  Johnson,  whose  authority  was  doubtless 
Junius,  quotes  the  word  in  an  older  form. 

Crazy  Tales  were  written  by  John  Hall  Stevenson,  the 
Eugenius  of  Sterne. 

Mr.  Noell  Radcliffe.— ^ this  gentleman  wishes  for 
information  relating  to  Mr.  Curriers  family,  he  is  requested 
to  write  to  “ Rev.  James  Hunter,  Rector,  Banff,  N.B.” 

Notices  to  other  Correspondents  next  week. 

All  communications  should  he  addressed  to  Editor  q/’“N.  & Q. 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  l5.  6a.; 
or,  tree  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  8c?. 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

In  consequence  oj  the  abolition  of  the  impressed  Newspaper  Stamp,  the 
Subscription  for  copies  forwarded  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher 
(including  the  Half-yearly  Index), /or  Six  Months,  will  be  10s.  3c?.  (tre- 
stead  oflls.  4c?.),  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  payable  at  the 
Somerset  House  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  WILLIAM  G.  SMITH,  43, 
Wbllihgtoh  Stkeet,  Stkand,  W.C 


lAMPLOUGH’S 
PYEETIC  SALINE 

as  peculiar  and  remarkable  properties  in  Headache,  Se^a,  or  Bilious 
Lekness,  preventing  and  curing  Hay,  Scarlet,  and  other  4 ^ 

imitted  by  all  users  to  form  the  most  agreeable,  portable,  vitalising 
ummer  Beverage.  Sold  by  most  chymists,  and  the  maker, 

H . LAMPLOUGH , 113 , Holborn  Hill,  London . 


CHUBB’S  HEW  PATENT  SAFES. 

1TEEL  PLATED,  with  Diagonal  Bolts,  to  resist 

^ Wedges,  Drills,  and  Fire, 

PATENT  BBTECTOB  S.OC,KS, 

Of  all  Sizes  and  for  every  Purpose.— Street-door  Latches  with  small 
and  neat  Keys.-Cash,  Deed,  Paper,  and  Writing  Boxes, 
all  fitted  with  the  Detector  Locks. 

TPO’N'  DOORS  POR  STRONG  ROOMS. 


Illustrated  Prize  Lists  Gratis  and  Post-Free. 

CHUBB  and  SON, 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  28,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool; 
68,  Cross  Street,  Manchester;  and  Wolverhampton. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY. 

A ciyptograpli^  as  it  is  not  unfreq^uently 
termed,  a cipher,  is  a message  (written  or  teie- 
grajdied  as  the  case  may  be)  of  which  the  mean- 
ing is  rendered  unintelligible  to  all  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  followed  in  its  construction.  These 
rules,  privately  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  corre- 
sponding, usually  apply  to  the  substitution  of 
symbols  for  letters:  sometimes  also,  but  less 
frequently,  to  a systematic  misplacement  of  the 
letters  from  their  proper  positions  in  a word.  They 
admit  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  process  of  finding  out  the  rule  by  an  ana- 
lytical investigation  of  the  cipher  is  called  deci~ 
phering,  and  the  true  meaning  thus  obtained,  the 
evolution.  The  operation  is  often  a difficult,  if  not 
impossible  one,  and  has  occasionally  engaged  the 
attention  of  very  profound  thinkers. 

Methods  of  secret  communication,  somewhat 
resembling  modern  cipher,  appear  to  have  been 
practised  in  very  early  times.  The  scytala  of  the 
Spartans  has  been  often  considered  as  forming  an 
early  link  in  its  development.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries  numerous  improved  systems 
have  been  invented,  and  frequently  employed  both 
in  matters  of  national  importance  and  in  the  more 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  In  our  day  cipher  lends  its 
aid  to  politics,  war,  commerce,  love,  and  even, 


occasionally,  to  crime.  A mystic  line  in  a column 
of  newspaper  advertisements— to  the  uninitiated 
a senseless  jumble  of  marks  and  letters — may 
often  convey  the  message  of  a lover  to  his  mistress  j 
or  it  may  sometimes  be  the  friendly  caution  from 
a thief  to  his  pal.”  During  the  civil  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cipher  dis- 
patches were  so  much  in  vogue  that  each  army 
seems  to  have  employed  experts  for  the  evolution 
of  any  it  might  capture  from  the  other  side.  Of 
those  men  who  made  deciphering  a stud}^  and  pro- 
fession perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was 

Wallis,  the  leading  mathematician  of  his  time. 

_ It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  in  war,  when  communica- 
tions between  generals  of  division  and  others 
must  pass  through  an  enemy’s  country,  that  cipher 
assumes  its  greatest  importance,  for  the  messages 
in  many  cases  can  be  trusted  in  no  other  form. 
YVritten  in  cipher  they  conceal  from  the  enemy, 
should  he  intercept  them,  information  and  orders 
respecting  future  operations,  on  the  carrying  out 
of  which  possibly  the  fate  of  a campaign  depends. 
Of  course  this  is  supposing  him  unable  to  evolve 
their  meaning. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  uses  to 
which  cipher  may  be  applied,  I proceed  to  de- 
scribe very  briefly  several  systems  more  or  less 
intricate. 

In  devising  rules  for  the  construction  of  a mes- 
sage, the  following  conditions  ought  to  be  attended 
to  : — 

1.  The  cipher  produced  must  be  sufficiently 

intricate  as  to  render  its  evolution  under  all 
baUe  circumstances  possible.  Theoretically 

no  ordinary  cryptograph  of  more  than  a certain 
length  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  quite  proof 
against  unravelment  when  submitted  to  a clever 
expert— allowing  him  unlimited  time  ,•  but  prac- 
tically, when  time  is  an  object,  many  are  so. 

2.  The  rules  must  be  concise  and  easily  remem- 
bered. 

3. ^  They  ought  to  be  of  such  a nature  that  their 
application  both  directly  to  the  construction  and 
inversely  to  the  reading  of  a cipher  shall  be 
simple  and  expeditious  processes.  It  would  be 
absurd  were  a general  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
receive  a dispatch  requiring  an  hour  for  its  in- 
terpretation. Circumstances  ought  to  guide  us  in 
our  choice  of  a rule.*  Where  secrecy  is  all-essen- 
tial, and  time  of  little  moment,  this  last  condition 
may  therefore  be  somewhat  ignored. 

We  will  now  take  the  following  as  examples 
of  very  easy  cipher  : — 

(V)....Uif  heesftt  zpv  sfrvjsfjt  fjhiu  Mfx  Tusffu. 
The  meaning  of  which  is — 

The  address  you  require  is  eight  New  Street.”  i 
Here  the  rule  has  been  to  substitute  as  a symbol 
for  any  particular  letter  the  next  to  it  in  the 
alphabet : b has  been  written  for  a,  f for  e,  and 
so  on. 
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(2)  Uope  Idle  Idhmcftsjn.  J fivhi  iioshfm  uhiufi 
mmjx  fc  ejiduhsdt.  In  example  (2)  the  letters 
are  symbolised  exactly  as  in  (1)  j but  in  addition 
to  this^  each  word  is  inverted  and  must  be  read 
backwards.  This  the  reader  can  decipher  for 
himself. 

Frequently,  however,  letters  are  replaced  by 
others  which  have  no  apparent  alphabetical  con- 
nection witb  them.  The  Soldio^'s  Pocketbooh,  by 
Colonel  Wolseley,  describes  an  admirable  method 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  required  substitutions 
may  be  at  once  found  on  reference  to  a diagram. 
The  construction  of  the  diagram  is  readily  learnt 
and  remembered  by  all  interested  in  cipher  corre- 
spondence, but  this  is  useless  in  any  particular 
case  without  a knowledge  of  the  key,  which  is  a 
word  secretly  agreed  upon  by  the  writer  and  per- 
son addressed.  Of  course,  marks  of  any  kind  may 
be  used  as  symbols,  but  letters  or  figures  are 
usually  employed. 

Where  a cipher  is  long  enougb  to  include  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  letters  most  commonly  in 
use,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  their  symbolical 
equivalents  (supposing  each  letter  to  have  but 
one,  and  the  language  to  be  known),  its  evolution 
is  generally  possible  by  attending  to  the  following 
considerations  as  given  for  the  English  language 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  : — 

1.  Letters  or  symbols  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence may  be  set  down  as  meaning  vowels.  Of 
these,  e is  the  most  numerous,  u the  least  so.  2. 
Vowels  most  common  together  are,  ae  and  ou. 
3.  Consonants  most  frequent  at  the  end  of  words 
are : first,  s ; next  to  that,  r and  t.  4.  When  a 
character  appears  double,  it  is  generally/,  I,  s,  or 
vowels  e and  a.  5.  The  letter  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing two  similar  characters  is  either  a vowel  or 
/,  m,  n,  or  r.  6.  In  deciphering  begin  with  words 
of  one  letter ; they  will  be  a,  i,  o,  or  7.  Then 
take  those  of  two  letters  one  of  which  will  be  a 
vowel.  The  most  frequent  in  use  are  : to,  he,  hy, 
of,  on,  or,  no,  as,  at,  if,  in,  it,  he,  me,  my,  us,  ive, 
am.  8.  In  words  of  three  letters,  mostly  two  are 
consonants.  The  most  frequent  are  : the,  and,  not, 
hut,  yet,  for,  tho\  how,  why,  all,  you,  she,  is,  her, 
our,  who,  may,  can,  did,  was,  are,  has,  had,  let,  one, 
two,  six,  ten,  &c.,  some  of  which,  and  words  of 
two  letters,  are  found  in  every  sentence.  9.  Most 
common  words  of  four  letters : this,  that,  then,  thus, 
loith,  when,  from,  here,  some,  most,  none,  they,  them, 
ivhom,  mine,  your,  self,  must,  will,  have,  been,  were, 
four,  jive,  nine,  &c.  10.  Of  five  letters : their, 

fhese,  those,  which,  whet'e,  while,  since,  there,  shall, 
might,  could,  would,  ought,  three,  seven,  eight,  &c. 
11.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  frequently 
begin  witb  double  consonants  or  with  a preposi- 
tion: i.  e.,  a vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  con- 
sonants. Most  common  double  consonants : hi,  hr, 
9^1  A sp,  st,  th,  tr,  wh, 

wr,  &c.  Most  common  prepositions:  com,  con, 


de,  dis,  ex,  im,  in,  int,  mis,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,  sub, 
sup,  un,  &c.  12.  Double  consonants  at  the  end  of 

a long  word  are  most  frequently : ch,  Id,  If,  mn, 
nd,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rp,  rt,  sm,  st,  xt,  &c.  Most  common 
terminations : e,  ed,  en,  er,  es,  et,  ing,  ly,  son,  sion, 
tion,  able,  ence,  ment^full,  less,  ness,  &c. 

On  principles  analogous  to  these,  ciphers  written 
in  other  languages  may  (in  the  majority  of  cases) 
be  evolved. 

Many  ciphers  are  rendered  more  puzzling  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  by  having  the  words 
joined  together  as  though  the  whole  formed  one 
word,  and  furthermore  by  the  omission  of  short 
words  such  as  the,  and,  &c.,  the  absence  of  which 
does  not  destroy  the  true  sense.  The  use  of 
capitals  may  also  be  dispensed  with. 

But  to  come  to  more  abstruse  systems.  If, 
instead  of  always  representing  the  same  letter  by 
one  symbol,  we  have  several,  and  employ  one  or 
other  of  them  ad  libitum,  the  evolution  (without 
the  help  of  a key)  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  practically  impossible.  The  following  appears 
to  me  a sufficiently  easy  method  of  carrying  out 
this  principle.  Some  easily  remembered  sentence 
containing  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  in 
which  the  most  common  ones  are  several  times 
repeated,  is  chosen  for  a key ; the  words  are  let- 
tered in  alphabetical  rotation,  and  the  letters  in 
each  word  numbered  from  the  beginning  of  that 
word.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  for  our  key 
the  following  sentence,  which  fulfils  these  con- 
ditions — 

“ (a)  probity,  (b)  kindness  (c)  of  (d)  manner, 
(e)  intelligence,  (/)  and  {g)  zeal  (/i)  for  (i)  the 
(j)  service,  {k)  are  (/)  qualities  (m)  which (?») 
justly  (o)  excite  (p)  admiration.”  ^ 

To  each  word  an  mfc-letter  is  affixed,  as  the 
reader  will  observe.  The  numbering  of  the  letters 
is  not  shown-— it  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
counting.  As  an  aid  both  in  remembering  and 
applying  the  key,  the  initial  letters  of  its  words, 
with  their  mc?ar-letters  below  each,  may  be  kept 
in  a written  form  always  at  hand.  Thus — 

PKOMIAZFTSAQWJEA 
a b c d e f g h i j k I m n o p 

Now,  in  constructing  a cipher,  the  symbol  to  be 
used  for  a letter  is  obtained  wherever  we  find 
that  letter  in  the  key,  and  is  formed  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  letter  in  the  word  containing  it  attached 
to  the  index-letter  of  that  word.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, suppose  we  had  to  cipher  gun,”  we  have 
but  one  g,  which  is  the  8th  letter  in  the  word 
‘‘  intelligence,”  whose  index-letter  is  e.  For  g we 
therefore  write  e 8.  For  u we  have  two  symbols, 
viz.,  12  and  n2,  either  of  which  we  may  employ; 
and  for  n eight,  viz.,  53,  55,  d'd,  di,  e2,  el0,/2, 
plO.  One  form  of  cipher  for  gun  ” is,  therefore, 
e8,  n2,  d^.  Where  capitals  occur  we  may  use 
capital  index-letters. 
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An  analysis  of  our  key  will  at  once  give  an  idea 
•of  its  power. 


Letters.  Symbols. 
A—d2,fi,  g^,Til,U,pl,pQ. 

<7 — ell,  /6,  mi,  o3. 

JD—hi,  f2>,p% 

E — 56,<i5,e4,  c9,el2,^2,  &c. 

F—c2,hl. 

0— eS. 

H — 12,  m2,  m5. 

1 —  a5,  62,  el,  e7,j5,  Z5,  &c. 

— n\. 

A— 61. 

E — e5,  e6, 5r4,  Z4,  n5. 

J!f— ffl,p3. 


Letters.  Symbols. 

N — 63, 65,  oZ3, di,  e2,  elO,  &c. 
O — a3,  cl,7i2,p9. 

P—al. 

Q—ll. 

E—a2,d6,  h3,j3,k2,p^. 

67,68,  jl,/9,n3. 

T — a8,  e3,  il,  IQ,  ni,  &c. 
U—12,  n2. 

V—ji. 

W—ml. 

X—o2. 

Y — a 7,  nQ. 

Z-gl. 


Let  ns  now  apply  this  key  to  the  dispatch — 
The  enemy  has  destroyed  bridge  over  R.  at  N. 
Forces  to  oppose  him  must  be  sent  via  Northern 
Tail.’^ 

In  cipher  it  runs  thus,  at  least  this  is  07ie  form 
of  construction : — 


I hQh^d^dlal  ^2c?267  /’3c468a6(76a3w6e9^92 
J«47i3a564e866  ciy4c?^'3  A2.  /Ie3  B6. 

C27Sj^m4.em  e3«3  clalal62/166  i2h2p^ 
dmmU  aid5  bSeidSm  jielfl 
JD4:a3a2e3m2e9d6d4:  h3g3e7g4:. 

Observe  that  where  the  same  word  occurs  both 
in  the  key  and  in  the  dispatch  we  may  conveni- 
ently symbolize  it  by  the  index-letter  alone.  In 
the  above  /is  put  for  the  ” — a word  which  might, 
however,  have  been  omitted. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  system  which 
the  reader  may  easily  decipher. 

il41/264«l  d3e6lley8flc3a4:e5eSn2  e3b3a6e7i5 
eid2d5i8.  05/4A2.  a2/2el  ^3^2/6.  ^4^1ff5 
'Ql.iVl^•2a4c3e5yl^4e7^■8  7362  o3d2J5d3elh2 
h BE 

The  key  consists  in  the  absurd  sentence — 

^‘Doctor  John  Quack,  being  extremely  in  want 
of  patients,  resolved  to  make  some  by  turning 
prize-fighter”  ; which,  if  we  take  only  the  initial 
fetters,  may  be  abbreviated  in  a form  useful  for 
reference,  as  in  the  last  case. 

DJQBEIWOPRTMSBTPF 

a b c d e f g h i j k I m n o p q 

Another  plan  of  cipher,  which,  if  too  elaborate 
for  ordinary  purposes,  might,  I think,  some- 
times be  employed  with  advantage  for  short 
messages  of  great  importance,  consists  in  repre- 
senting letters  by  numbers.  The  number  signify- 
ing a certain  letter  is  not,  however,  a constant 
quantity,  but  one  depending  on  others,  some  of 
which  vary.  It  may  depend,  for  instance:  (1) 
on  the  position  the  letter  holds  in  a word  ; (2)  on 
that  of  the  word  in  a sentence,  as  well  as  (3)  on 
its  own  alphabetical  value ^ i.e.  the  number  it 
occupies  in  the  alphabet  counted  from  the  begin- 
ning ; the  relationship  these  several  quantities  have 
to  one  another  being  defined  by  a simple  equation. 


To  make  the  system  perfectly  intelligible,  sup- 
pose P to  denote  the  alphabetical  value  of  a letter 
whose  symbol  is  X;  a the  number  of  the  letter  in 
a word,  and  6 that  of  the  word  in  the  sentence — 
each  sentence  being  worked  out  independently  of 
those  which  precede  it.  The  values  of  P for  the 
whole  alphabet  are  here  shown : — 

ABCDEFGHI  JK  L M N O 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
PQBSTUVWXYZ 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

Almost  any  simple  equation  of  some  such  form 
as  the  following  will  do  : — 

(l)a:=P+ll-a  . . orP=^  + «-n 
{2)  x=P+7  i-b-a  . orP=a'  + «-(7  + 6) 
(3)  X =P  + 2 (6  + 10)  — 2a  or  P=x  + 2a  —2(b  + 10) 
&c.,  &c. 

The  message  to  be  ciphered  is  first  written  out, 
and  in  calculating  the  values  of  x we  count  those 
of  a and  6 for  each  letter  as  we  proceed,  and  place 
them  in  the  equation.  Solved  for  P (as  shown  on 
the  left),  the  equation  gives  us  the  key  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  evolution.  In  designing  an  equa- 
tion some  moderately  easy  form  is  best,  as  the 
multiplication  of  high  numbers  involves  a needless 
waste  of  time.  Forms  producing  fractional  values 
of  the  symbol  ought  also  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
were  as  well  to  choose  one  not  likely  to  give 
negative  ones.  This  may  be  managed  by  remem- 
bering that  P varies  from  1 to  26 ; a is  rarely 
more  than  12,  and  6 than  20 — a sentence  being 
taken  as  the  collection  of  words  between  two 
periods.  In  this  kind  of  cryptograph  the  symbols 
must  be  separated  by  commas  to  prevent  possible 
confusion,  and  a dash  or  cross  inserted  between 
every  word. 

As  an  example,  we  will  apply  equation  (1)  to 
the  dispatch — 

Attack  at  four  to-morrow  morning.” 

The  cipher  is — 

11,29,28,8,9,16—11,29—16,24,29,25—30,24,21, 

22,24,23,19,26—23,24,26,21,15,19,11. 

The  message — 

The  enemy  has  thirty  thousand  men  and  one 
hundred  guns.” 

— constructed  on  equation  (2),  is  as  follows : — 

27,14,10—13,21,11,18,29—17,9,26—30,17,17, 
25,26,30—31,18,24,29,26,7,19,8  — 25,16,24— 
14,26,15  — 29,27,17  — 23,35,27,16,29,15,13  — 
23,36,28,32. 

Let  the  reader  unravel  the  following  by  means 
of  equation  (3)  : — 

28,19,32,21-42,28,23-26,27,21,36,21,32. 

J.  11.  C. 
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ANOTHER  SONG  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  following  song,  wliich  lias  a wide  circula- 
tion in  Paris,  chiefly  in  Belleville,  the  White- 
chapel of  the  capital  of  France,  is  exceedingly 
clever,  and  illustrates  what  was  stated  in  the 
political  papers  relating  to  the  present  feelings  of 
the  French  people  towards  England.  Besides 
that,  such  poetry  is  always  interesting,  and  must 
he  preserved  as  a part  of  general  history.  As  a 
modern  author  has  j ustly  remarked : — 

“ These  witty  and  popular  effusions  lighten  for  the 
hour  the  pressure  of  tyrannical  power,  and  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  people  when  under  the  influence  of  public 
excitement.” — The  History  of  Political  Literature  from 
the  Earliest  Times,  vol.  ii.  cli.  iii.  By  Robert  Blackey. 
London,  1855.  2 vols.  8vo. 


Deux  cotillons  sont  a Potsdam, 

L’un  dit : Mein  Gott ! ” I’autre  G — ! 
Appelez  le  roi  de  Baviere ; 

Ii  est  en  has  qui  hoit  la  Mere.” 

— Anne,  mon  frere,  c’est  ton  tour. 

Grimpe  au  sommet  de  cette  tour, 

Et  dis-nous,  sous  peine  de  schlague, 

Tout  ce  que  tu  verras,  sans  blague.” 

Le  havard-oie  a repondu : ^ 

On  salt  que  je  me  suis  fendu^ 

Tenement  pour  le  roi  Guillaume, 

Que  j’ai  compromis  mon  royaume. 

‘Me  vous  le  dis  sans  calembourg, 

Pour  la  turne^  de  Brandehourg, 

II  n’est  chose  que  je  ne  fasse 
Afin  de  meriter  ma  grace.” 

— “ Eh,  de  la  tour  I'’-  Ohe,  Lambert 
Que  vois-tu  ? ” — “ Je  vois  Wiirtemberg 
Et  le  Saxon  ivres  de  rage, 

Qui  se  repaissent  de  carnage. 

“ Dans  le  sang  ils  vont  trehuchant, 

Et,  ce  qui  n’est  pas  moins  touchant, 

Je  vois  les  anciens  a Versaille, 

Ee  verre  en  main,  qui  font  ripaille. 

“ C’est  le  grand-due  de  Mecklenbourg, 

Avec  ce  comte  d’Eulenhourg, 

Qui,  s’etant  rempli  la  besace,® 

Saigna,  pour  rire,  un  coq  d’ Alsace.'^ 

1 The  talkative  goose  ; pronounced  as  Bavarois,  Bava- 
rian. 

2 I did  my  utmost. 

5 Turne,  house. 

4 An  imitation  of  the  call  of  stone-masons. 

5 A vulgar  by- word. 

6 The  belly. 

7 Some  years  ago,  the  son  of  Graf  von  Eulenburg, 
being  in  liquor,  killed  a poor  inoffensive  French  cook.  The 
murderer  was  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  and,  if  my 
recollections  serve  me  well,  his  father  wms  the  minister  of 
war.  ^ Having  been  tried  by  a court-martial,  the  gallant 
warrior  was  leniently  dealt  with,  the  judges  considering 
the  case  as  a kind  of  drunken  brawl  between  a butcher 
and  a cook. 


“ Peine-imperatrice  ^Augusta, 

Ton  vieux  pochard  de  mari  t’a- 
T-il  fait  savoir  par  telegraphe 
Combien  il  a siflle  d’e«M  d'affe?^ 

“ II  s’abreuve  de  raidne^ 

Et  n’a  jamais  moins  lesine ; 

Pour  le  mitonner  davantage, 

II  fait  bruler  ville  et  village. 

“Mein  Herr  le  comte  de  Bismarck, 

Qui  savoure  le  meme  marc, 

Jure  qu’il  n’est  rien  qui  I’egale, 

Et  soir  et  matin  s’en  regale. 

“ Quand,  sans  peur  d’etre  bafoue, 

Guillaume  dit : ‘ Dieu  soit  loue  ! ’ 

John  Bull,  ecuyer,  de  peur  bleme, 

Repond  : ‘ Nos  boutiques  de  meme  ! ’ ” 

Fka^^cisque-Michel. 

AtheiiJEum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  20.  1871. 


P.  A.  L.  OE  “ N.  & Q.”— If  your  valued  corre- 
spondent should  see  this,  allow  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  capitulation  of  Paris  will  enable  us 
ao-ain  to  profit  by  his  ever-ready  store  of  informa- 
tion. His  last  communication  to  your  pages  bears 
the  date  of  September  24,  1870  j and  his  delight 
on  seeing  “N.  & Q.”  again,  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval, can  only  be  equalled  by  ours  when  we 
again  recognise  his  pleasant  answers  to  our  multi- 
farious inquiries.  M.  D. 

“ Chateaux  ex  Espagxe.” — Among  the  “Let- 
tres  spirituelles  ” of  S.  Francois  de  Sales  occurs,  I 
fancy,  the  first  mention  of  this  familiar  phrase, 
which,  as  an  equivalent  for  our  own  idiom  of 
“ castles  in  the  air,”  has  since  then  become  pro- 
verbial. The  subjoined  passage  I take  from  the 
1843  Paris  edition  of  the  (Euvres  choisies  de  8. 
Franqois  de  Sales,  tom.  premier,  p.  285,  In  this 
particular  epistle,  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  (who 
flourished  in  the  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  1567- 
1622),  addressing  himself  “aunedame,”  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  for  meditation  and  the  perfect- 
ing oneself  in  one’s  own  vocation,  writes  as 
follows — 

“ Perseverez  a bien  vous  vaincre  vous-mesme  en  ces  me- 
nues  contradictionsjournalieres  que  vous  ressentez  : faites 
le  gros  de  vos  desirs  pour  cela  ; S9acbez  que  Dieu  ne  veut 
rien  de  vous,  sinon  cela,  pour  maintenant.  Ne  vous 
amusez  doneques  pas  h faire  autre  chose ; ne  seinez  point 
VOS  desirs  sur  le  jardin  d’autruy  ; cultivez  seulement 
bien  le  vostre  : ne  desirez  point  de  n’estre  pas  ce  que  vous 
estes,  mais  desirez  d’estre  fort  bien  ce  que  vous  estes : 
amusez  vos  pensees  a vous  perfectionner  en  cela,  et  a porter 
les  croix  ou  petites  ou  grandes  que  vous  y rencontrerez  : 
et  croj^ez-moy,  c’est  icy  le  grand  mot  et  le  moins  entendu 
de  la  conduite  spirituelle  : chacun  ayme  selon  son  goust ; 
peu  de  gens  ayment  selon  leur  devoir  et  le  goust  de  Nos- 
tre-Seigneur.  De  quoy  sert-il  de  bastir  des  chasteaux  en 
Espagne,  puisqu’il  nous  faut  habiter  en  France  ? C’est 

® Siffle  d’eau  d’offe,  tossed  off  brandy. 

9 Raisine,  blood,  gore. 
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ma  vieille  le9on,  et  vous  I’entendrez  bien.  Dites-mo}*, 
ma  chere  fille,  si  vous  la  pratiquez  bien.”-— spiri- 
tuelles. 

According  to  one  definition  of  tlie  pbrase  I 
find  chateaux  en  Espagne  ” explained  thus— as 

castles  in  the  air,  literally  castles  in  Spain,  a 
country  in  which  ‘ castles  ’ are  like  angels’  visits, 
< few  and  far  between  ’ ” — an  explanation  which 
is  simply  frivolous.  Here,  in  this  incidental  illus- 
trative reference  of  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  we  get  at  the  original  allusion  out 
of  which  has  grown  up  a saying  that  has  since 
become  proverbial.  Ceaelbs  Kent. 

Campden  Hill,  Kensington. 

^ Scotticisms  m Ameeica.— Dean  Eamsay,  in 
bis  excellent  and  most  entertaining  Reminiscences 
of  Scottish  Life  and  Character  (the  fifteenth  edi- 
tion of  which  is  now  before  me),  mentions  several 
words  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
Several  of  these  are  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  he  says  that  frail  expresses  infirmity  of 
body,  but  implies  no  charge  of  any  laxity  in  moral 
principle.”  We  use  the  word  in  this  first  sense 
as  well  as  in  the  last,  as  His  health  is  very 
frail,”  or  ^^He  has  grown  quite  frail.” 

In  Scotland  a person  whose  health  has  declined 
is  said  to  have  failed.  This  we  also  use,  as  He 
has  failed  greatly  since  I last  saw  him.” 

Dean  Ramsay  recollects  ^^a  peculiar  Scottish 
phrase  very  commonly  used,  which  now  seems  to 
have  passed  away,”  namely,  ‘Hhe  expression  to 
let  on,  indicating  the  notice  or  observation  of 
something  or  of  some  person.  For  example : ^ I 

saw  Mr. at  the  meeting,  but  I never  let  on 

that  I knew  he  was  present.’  ” This  expression, 
with  precisely  this  meaning,  is  in  constant  use 
■among  us  j and  it  would  be  impossible  to  express 
the  idea  intended  by  any  shorter  phrase. 

Using  behove  for  behoove  is  another  Scotticism 
recorded  by  him.  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Trollope,  in 
his  volume  on  North  America,  mentions  his  meet- 
ing with  a man  in  one  of  our  Western  States  who 
thus  pronounced  the  word.  I never  heard  it  so 
mispronounced  j and  the  person  of  whom  Mr.  Trol- 
lope speaks  must  have  been  either  a Scotchm.an. 
or  the  son  of  one : and  having  referred  to  Mr. 
Trollope’s  book,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  by  far  the  fairest  and  most 
impartial  work  on  this  country  ever  written  by  an 
Englishman.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Evelyn’s  '^Diaey  ” : Gigantic  Ox.— April  29, 
1649—  ^ ' 

“I  saw  in  London  an  huge  ox  bred  in  Kent,  seventeen 
feet  in  length,  and  much  higher  than  I could  reach.” 

I saw  in  the  Cattle  Show  of  1869  an  ox  which 
stood,  so  said  the  catalogue,  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  higher  than  any  other  beast  in  the  show, 
so  thau  tall  men  stood  on  a chair  to  manipulate 


the  patient  creature ; but,  in  these  days  of  forcing, 
the  length,  though  great,  of  the  animal  must  have 
been  much  short  of  the  Commonwealth  one.  He 
must,  I think,  have  been  a sign  of  the  times,  when 
monstrous  things  were  breeding.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Cheistophoees  Moeales. — I have  before  me 
two  volumes  of  Masses,  written  by  this  celebrated 
Spaniard  ,•  and  as  I believe  very  little  is  known 
of  his  music,  and  of  these  volumes  in  particular, 
it  se^ms  that  ‘^N.  & Q.”  becomes  a fitting  home 
for  this  note.  The  first  volume  is  dedicated  to 

Illustriss.  atque  excellentis.  Cosmo  Medici 
Floren.  Duci”5  and  contains  three  masses  for 
four  voices  thus  entitled  (generally  from  the  sub-, 
ject  of  the  fugue):—!.  “De  beata  Virgine 2.’ 
“Aspice  Domine”;  3.  “Vulnerasti  cor  meum.” 
Three  for  five  voices:  1.  “Ave  maris  stella”j 
2.  “Queramus  cum  pastoribus^”  3.  “L’homme 
arme.”  And  two  for  six  voices:  1.  “Mille  re- 
gretz  2.  “Si  bona  suscepimus.” 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  “ Sanctissimo 
Paulo  tertio  Pontifici  maximo,”  and  has  a fine 
frontispiece,  with  the  Pope  blessing  Morales,  who 
is  holding  open  his  book  of  music  at  the  mass 
“Til  es  vas.”  The  sides  of  the  plate  are  orna- 
mented with  music  and  instruments;  at  the 
bottom  are  the  arms  of  the  Pope.  This  volume 
contains  five  masses  for  four  voices : — 1.  “Tu  es 
vas  electionis”;  2.  “ Benedicta  es  celor  regina”;  3. 
^^Ave Maria”;  4.  “Gamde Barbara”;  5.  “L’homme 
arme.”  Three  for  five  voices : 1.  “ De  beata  Vir- 
gine”;  2.  “Quern  dicunt  homines”;  3.  “Pro 
defunctis.” 

The  two  volumes  were  printed  at  Rome  by 
Valerius  Dvoricus  and  Ludovicus,  brothers,  in  the 
year  1544.  They  are  printed  in  the  old  musical 
square  notation,  and  unbarred;  have  five  initial 
letters  on  each  page ; and,  at  the  top  of  each  left- 
hand  page,  is  the  writer’s  name,  and  on  the  right 
the  name  of  the  mass.  It  is  said  that  only  one 
other  copy  of  this  great  work  exists,  which  is  at 
the  Vatican;  and  any  one  who  reprints  the  same 
is  liable  to  excommunication.  I hope  my  (minus 
ex-')  communication  will  not  be  considered  too 
long,  as  in  all  probability  the  books  will  get  into 
a library,  and  nothing  more  be  known  or  Brought 
of  them.  IX  A.  W. 

St.  Alban’s,  Holborn. 

Centenaeians. — The  following  notices  of  per- 
sons who  have  lived  for  more  than  a century  are 
worth  preserving  in  “N.  & Q.”  Perhaps  the 
requisite  proofs  may  be  furnished  in  your  pages. 

I have  cut  them  from  the  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and 
Stamford  Mercury  of  January  20: — 

“ Mrs.  Maiy  Pitt  diedj  at  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  the  other 
day,  aged  102  years  and  10  months.  The  requisite  proof 
has  been  obtained  of  her  longevity. 

“At  Whittlesford,  near  Cambridge,  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  a woman  named  Sarah  Dunn  died,  aged  101  years. 
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She  had  borne  twelve  children,  and  she  had  at  her  death 
twenty  grandchildren,  sixty  great-grandchildren,  and 
thirteen  great-great-grandchildren.  But,  singular  to  relate, 
out  of  all  these  there  are  only  two  males  to  perpetuate  the 

name  of  Dunn.  , . , 

« On  Thursday  the  12th  died  at  Sandwich  Mrs.  Mary 
Butler,  who  was  born  at  Worth,  near  Sandwich,  March 
25  1770,  thus  having  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of 
100  years  and  nine  months.  Mrs.  Butler,  who  was 
christened  and  married  at  her  native  village,  had  been  a 
widow  upwards  of  forty  years.  She  was  a sharp-speahing 
woman,  had  a quick  ear  and  a good  memory,  but  had  for 
some  years  been  quite  blind.” 

lx.  x . JJ.  ih. 

The  following  cutting  from  The  Tunes 
January  last  deserves  preservation  in  “N.  & Q.”  : 

■ Mrs.  Shirley  Mor.se  Codd,  Aged  100. — “On  the  17th 
Jan.,  at  Sussex  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill,  the  residence  of  her 
son,  Edward  S.  Codd,  Esq.,  aged  100  years,  nine  months, 
and  six  days,  Mrs.  Shirley  Morse  Codd,  relict  of  the  late 
Major  Philip  Codd,  of  Rumstead  Court,  Sittingbourne, 
Kent,  and  Kenisington.” 


THE  BROKEK  BRIDGE. 

This  common  street  exhibition  is  well  known 
by  us  under  the  name  of  the  ‘‘  Chinese  shades 
and  the  Fantoccini  an  Italian  name  which 
means  (according  to  some  Italian  lexicographers) 
Chinese  phantoms  or  shades.*  The  French  say 
that  the  amusement  is  of  Italian  origin,  so  far  at 
least,  I presume,  as  they  are  concerned.^  The 
Italians  say  that  it  came  to  them  from  China.  I 
have  never  witnessed  the  Broken  Bridge  in 
France,  but  I know  that  it  is  a^commoii  show  in 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  other  cities,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times acted  a la  Giiignol,'\  and  sometimes  with  the 
shades.  I have  met  with  a French  version  of  the 
dialogue,  which  is  word  for  word  with  ours  ; and 
I have  heard  the  time  sung  by  a French  gentleman, 
and  find  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  English  one.  In 
Italy  I have  seen  two  exhibitions  of  the  Broken 
Bridge.  The  first  was  a Marionette  one,  and  it 
occurred  at  Arona  on  Lago  Maggiore ; the  other 
was  at  Bologna  in  an  archway  in  the  street  that 
leads  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Great  Square. 
A visitor  to  Bologna  will  find  that  the  above 
archway  is  used  almost  every  night  throughout 
the  year  for  Marionettes  and  Chinese  Shades. 
The  Bologna  show  was  a Fantoccini  ” one.  In 
both  cities  the  dialogue  and  song  were  the  same 
as  we  have  them,  and  so  were  the  scenes.  There 
were  the  broken  bridge,  the  swan  that  swam 

* I do  not  pronounce  this  derivation  correct.  I say  as 
much  to  prevent  any  correspondent  taking  the  paynes  to 
convict  me  of  ignorance  of  etymology.  I neither  “ guess  ” 
nor  pronounce  ex  cathedra.  I am  a very  modest  man, 
and  may,  like  another  correspondent,  have  got  hold  of  a 
“ dictionary  ” of  “ no  authority.” 

By  the  bye,  whc)  was  Guignol  ? 


over,”  and  the  traveller  who  couldn’t”;  tho 
cobbler  and  the  mischievous  woman,  and  the  cob- 
bler’s impertinent  reply  to  the  traveller’s  asking 
the  hour.  Indeed  there  was  not  the  slightest  de- 
viation, either  in  the  music,  song,  dialogue,  and 
accessories,  from  the  same  as  we  have  them  in  ouir 
exhibition.  In  Italy  the  Marquis  of  Ponte  Cassata 
is  equivalent  to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  in  France. 
I should  like  to  know  more  about  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  shades  and  the  play.  What  allusions 
are  found  in  any  old  works?  I have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  learned  correspondents  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  can  throw  light  even  on  these  shades  !> 
There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  laughed  at  the 
Broken  Bridge,  and  I shall  be  most  happy  to 
know  when  and  by  whom  that  immortal  structure 
was  planned.  Stephei^  Jackson-. 


Anthologta  Borealis  et  Australis.” — Dr. 
Forster,  in  his  Pocket  Encyclopcedia  of.  Natural 
Phenomena  (p.  10),  quotes  some  lihes — ‘‘The  Stu- 
dent and  the  Cherry-clack” — from  what  he  calls 
“ the  Anthologia  Bor.  et  Aus.” ; and  again  (p.  48) 
introduces  some  quaint  verses  thus : — 

“ An  antieut  proverbial  adage  in  verse  says  — 

‘ When  the  lonelie  owle  in  the  chimney  howle, 

In  the  dead  of  a wintrie  night,’  &c. 

Anthol.  Bor.  ei  AusJ’ 

Canon  Oakeley,  in  his  Catholic  Florist  (p.  1), 
gives  a poem  of  nearly  forty  lines  from  the  same 
source,  and  makes  other  frequent  quotations  from 
it,  sometimes  (as  p.  104)  with  chapter  and  verse 
appended — Anthologia  Bor.  et  Aus.,  viii.  4.” 

The  work  is  also  quoted  by  the  author  of  Wild 
Flowers  and  their  Teachings  (Bath,  1845),  p.  48, 
and  by  other  writers. 

I have  ascertained  that  the  book  does  not  occur 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library,  London, 
nor  in  that  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Canou 
Oakeley,  I am  told,  can  give  no  information  about 
it,  except  that  the  quotations  were  pnt  him  by  a 
friend.  Among  those  of  my  own  friends  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  English  literature,  not  one 
has  ever  met  with  this  mysterious  volume. 

Can  the  quotations,  like  the  “ Old  Play”  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novels,  have  been  invented  for  the 
nonce  by  some  person,  and  copied  without  inquiry 
by  subsequent  writers  ? Dr.  Forster’s  is  the  earliest 
mention  of  it  I can  find.  He  was  not  a little 
eccentric  in  his  literary  productions.  Can  it  be  a 
caprice  of  his  ? W.  L.  N. 

Woodlands,  Bridgewater. 

[Seventeen  years  ago  it  was  discovered  by  our  valued 
correspondent  William  Pinkerton,  F.S.A.,^  that  the 
Anthologia  Borealis  et  Anstralis  is  a purely  imaginary 
title  for  certain  pieces  of  prose  and  verse,  the  produciion 
of  Dr.  Forster,  and  has  no  existence  save  in  his  Circle  of 
the  Seasons  and  Pocket  Bncyclopoedia.  See  “ N.  & Q-» 
pt  S.  ix.  5G9.  j 
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Aveky  Pedigeee.  — John  Avery,  of  Bodmin, 
CO.  Cornwall,  married  Isoult  Barry,  of  Wynscote, 
CO.  Devon.  A clue  to  the  date  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  Isoult’s  father,  John  Barry,  died  in  1538. 
Had  they  any  children?  and  were  they  the  an- 
cestors of  Every  of  Wycroft  Castle,  co.  Devon  ? 
I may  add  that  Henry  Barry,  eldest  brother  of 
Isoult,  was  bom  in  1514.  I cannot  discover, 
though  I have  spared  no  pains,  to  what  family  of 
Averys  this  John  Avery  belonged.  Your  corre- 
spondent E.  W.  seems  to  be  versed  in  the  Avery 
pedigrees.  Can  he  kindly  give  me  any  clue  to  the 
decision  of  a question  for  which  I have  exhausted 
all  the  Heralds’  Visitations  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  vain  ? Hekmekteude. 

Aetieicial  Elt-eishustg. — Who  invented  this 
practice  ? Where  can  1 find  any  early  notices  of 
it?  It  is  earlier  than  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  who 
tells  us  howto  dub  ‘^xii  flyes  wjth  whiche  ye 
shall  angle  to  ye  trought  and  gra;;pllyng.” 

Pelagixjs. 

Caelo  Ceivelli. — Wanted,  particulars  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Carlo  Crivelli.  His  pictures 
bear  date  from  1468  to  1495,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  scholar  of  Jacobello  del  Fiore.  He 
is  a rare  master  in  England,  though  our  National 
Gallery  possesses  four  of  his  works,  and  four  are 
now  exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  three  of 
which  are  lent  by  Earl  Dudley. 

JOHK-  PiGGOT,  JuN. 

[Crivelli  is  believed  to  have  been  a native  of  Venice, 
and  to  have  flourished  from  about  1450  till  1476.  Two 
pictures  by  this  artist  are  in  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano* 
at  Venice,  representing  S.  Fabbiano  and  the  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine;  and  one,  the  “ Annunciation,”  was  bought 
at  the  sale  of  Edward  Solly’s  collection  by  the  late  Lord 
Taunton.  The  latter  bears  the  inscription  “ Libertas 
Ecclesiastica  Opus  Caroli  Crivilli  Veneti,  1486.”  Con- 
sult Michael  Bryan’s  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Enqravers. 
ed.  by  Stanley,  1849.] 

^^The  Conciliad.”-— I have  recently  met  with 
ft  quarto  pamphlet  bearing  the  following  title : — 

“ The  Conciliad  ; or  the  Triumph  of  Patriotism.  A 
Poem.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Tertius  Quartus 
Quintus.  The  Third  Edition.  London  : Printed  for  T. 
Pridden,  at  the  Feathers  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Fleet 
Bridge,  mdcclxii.” 

It  contains  twenty-eight  pages  of  print,  but 
there  are  only  sixteen  lines  in  each  page.  The 
satire  appears  to  have  been  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  elder  Pitt  receiving  his  pension  of 
3000/.  per  annum  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  HI.  I think  I can  detect  Louis  of  France 
and  Madame  Pompadour  under  the  guise  of 

L and  P , and  Pitt  is  very  plainly  alluded 

to  under  the  same  contracted  form ; but  I cannot 

add  names  to  the  following:  Fauks — C 1 

^ / N , B ,t  A ,1  and  H .§ 

[*  Granville,  f Bedford.  + Anson.  § Ilardwicke.] 


The  letter  N may  mean  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  H may  be  Lord  Hardwicke ; but  the  verse 
requires  B to  mean  two  syllables,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  stand  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
Can  any  reader  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  assign  names  to 
the  above  initials,  and  give  the  author  of  the 
poem  ? T.  T.  W. 

Steange  Fee  paid  by  Ieish  Bishops. — I have 
it  on  the  authority  of  a distinguished  prelate  that, 
among  the  fees  exacted  from  an  Irish  bishop  on 
appointment  to  his  see,  was  one  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  guineas  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  cook. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church  has  conse- 
quently rendered  less  valuable  tanto  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Viceroy’s  cordon  bleu.  Can  any  one 
mention  the  origin  of  this  strange  perquisite  ? 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Eldon  House,  Reading. 

Fiee  used  in  Buening  the  Dead. — In  a de- 
scription of  the  burning  of  the  body  of  a prince 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  near  Florence  (which 
took  place  some  time  last  year,  with  the  usual 
rites  of  Hindoo  observance),  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  fire  to  light  the  funeral  pile  was  carried  in  a 
vessel  alongside  the  body.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  such  is  the  usual  practice  P And 
if  so,  whence  the  fir'e  in  the  vessel  is  obtained  ? 

Ceemation. 

Samhel  Foote. — The  following  is  the  title  of 
a MS.  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bichard  Heber, 
and  sold  at  his  death.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
printed  Catalogue  (Pt.  xi.  MSS.  No.  429)  : — 

“ Piety  in  Pattens.  Written  by  S.  Foote,  Esq.,  and 
first  performed  in  his  Primitive  Puppet  Show.”  MS.  4to. 

Is  it  known  what  has  become  of  this  manu- 
script ? Geo.  C.  Boase. 

[This  manuscript  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Rodd,  the 
celebrated  bookseller,  for  one  shilling !] 

Habeas  Coepus  ” Act. — Is  it  possible  that 
the  story  told  of  the  mode  in  which  this  famous 
act  was  passed  is  founded  on  fact  ? I recollect 
reading  that  the  teller  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  Ayes,  when  he  saw  a very  corpulent  peer  pass, 
called  out  “There  go  Uvo  lords,”  and  the  teller  for 
the  Noes,  not  perceiving  the  joke,  counted  tico.. 
Of  course  if  the  names  of  the  peers  voting  were 
taken  down,  as  at  present,  such  a mistake  would 
have  been  impossible ; but  in  the  days  of  the 
“ Merry  Monarch  ” it  may  have  been  diiferentl}" 
arranged.  The  bill  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
one  only.  Y.  S.  M. 

[According  to  Bishop  Burnet  {History  of  his  Own 
Time,  ii.  250,  edit.  1823),  we  are  indebted  to  a jest  for 
this  highly-prized  palladium  of  English  liberty.  To 
quote  the  bishop’s  words  (1680),  he  says:  “The  former 
parliament  had  passed  a very  strict  act  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  habeas  corpus  ; which  was  indeed  all  they 
did.  It  was  carried  by  an  odd  artifice  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  were  named  to  be  the 
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tellers.  Lord  Norris,  being  a man  subject  to  vapours, 
•was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what  he  was  doing;  so  a 
very  fat  lord  coming  in,  Lord  Grey  counted  him  for  ten, 
as  a jest  at  first,  but  seeing  Lord  Norris  had  not  observed 
it,  he  went  on  with  this  mis-reckoning  of  ten  : so  it  was 
reported  to  the  House,  and  declared  that  they  who  were 
for  the  bill  were  the  majority,  though  it  indeed  went  on 
the  other  side,  and  by  this  means  the  bill  passed.”] 

Ballad:  ^^NuTTiNa.”— Fifty  years  ago  1 re- 
member rePuding  a ballad  called  Nutting,”  in 
wbicb  appeared  the  following  stanza : — 

« ‘ Zounds  ! ’ quoth  the  farmer,  • where  is  Dick  ? 

The  night  is  coming  on  us  quicly 
’Tis  time  the  sheep  were  put  in  ; 

But  I must  fold  them,  I suppose, 

While  the  young  idle  rascal  goes 
With  Margery  a-nutting.’  ” 

I think  I saw  this  in  a Ladies’  Almanack  or 
Diary  about  the  time  above  mentioned.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  tell  me  where  I can  find 
this  ballad?  Joseph  Hakeisoh,  Jen. 

221,  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Phcenix  Theohe.  — Sebastian,  in  The 
Tempest j exclaims : — 

“ Now  I will  believe 

That  there  are  unicorns,  that  in  Arabia 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix’  throne,  one  phoenix 

At  this  hour  reigning  there.” 

It  is  two  decades  since  I looked  into  Herodotus. 
Does  he  connect  the  phoenix  with  any  particular 
tree  ? I am  aware  that  (pohiP  is  both  the  bird 
and  the  palm-tree.  But  did  Shakespeare  refer  to 
any  definite  legend  ? And  if  so,  where  may  it  be 
found  ? Makeocheie. 

Quotation.— Where  can  the  following  quota- 
tion be  found  ? — 

“ the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

W.  (1.) 

[By  J.  Shirley,  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
scene  3.] 

Chinese  Euddess  oe  Ships. — These  have 
numerous  rhomboidal  holes  cut  in  them,  from  a 
notion  that  the  eddying  of  the  water  through 
them  imparts  an  additional  power  in  steering  the 
vessel.  The  Chinese  are  so  thoroughly  practical 
a nation,  that  I am  induced  to  ask  if  this  con- 
struction of  rudder  has  ever  been  tried  in  England, 
and  with  what  result  P M.  D. 

Saint  Wijleean. — Where  shall  I find  some 
account  of  St.  Wulfran,  bishop  and  confessor, 
whose  festival  day  is  October  15  ? I have  failed 
to  discover  him  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  that 
day,  and  have  consulted  many  other  books  with 
an  equal  want  of  success.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  na,mesake  St.  Wulfran,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  whose  feast  is  March  20.  As  I 
fear  some  of  your  readers  may  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  St.  Wulfran  concerning  whom  I am 
anxious  for  inform ation,  I beg  to  refer  to  the 


calendar  published  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bond  in  his 
valuable  Handy-Book  of  Buies  and  Tables  for 
verifying  Dates,  p.  165.  A.  0.  V.  *P. 

Seven  Seehons  on  the  Saceament,  1631, — 

I am  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
author  and  other  bibliographical  particulars  of  the 
following  book,  my  copy  being  without  a title- 
page.  It  is  12mo,  pp.  364.  Seven  sermons  on 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  occupy 
pp.  1-278  J a prayer,  279-282  j a thanksgiving, 
283-288 then  comes  a separate  title  — 

“ A lustification  of  the  Gesture  of  Kneeling  in  the  Act 
of  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Lon- 
don : Printed  by  Eliz.  Allde  for  Eobert  Allot.  1631.” 
(pp.  289-364.) 

On  p.  217  the  author  refers  to  his  previous  trea- 
tise, entitled  the  Threefold  Resolution. 

W.  C.B. 

[The  author  of  these  works  is  John  Denison,  vicar  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Eeading,  and  chaplain  to  King  James  1. 
Wood  {Athen.  Oxon.  ii.  439,  edit.  1815),  who  has  given  a 
list  of  his  works,  speaks  of  him  as  “ a learned  man,  and 
well  read  in  theological  authors.”  He  died  in  the  latter 
end  of  January,  1628-9,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s 
church,  Reading.] 

Stone  Altaes  in  English  Chheches.^ — In 
Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  (p.  28)  I find  it  was 
decided  in  1845,  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  that  stone 
altars  wmre  not  to  be  erected  in  English  churches.” 
Can  you  give  the  reason  why  ? OjEEGA. 

[This  refers  to  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Sir  Herbert 
Jenner  Fust,  who,  in  the  case  of  Faulkner  v.  Litchfield 
.and  Steam,  ruled  that  an  immovable  stone  structure 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Cambridge  was  not  a comniunion  table 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rubric.  See  the  judgment  at 
length  in  Robertson’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  i.  184.] 

Teeyeeis’  ^^Geete  Heeball”:  Names  op 
Plants. — I should  be  glad  to  know  some  partL 
culars  of  this  v/ork,  which  was  published  in  1526, 
and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  Englisn 
herbals.  It  is,  of  course,  in  black  letter,  and  is 
illustrated  by  very  quaint  woodcuts — some  of 
which  do  duty  several  times  for  very  different 
plants.  Who  was  Treveris ; and  is  this  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  work,  or  a translation  ? I have 
been  unehle  to  identify  the  following  plants,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  help : — 

“ Lingua  anseris.  Gcos-byll  or  siyche-vmrt.  Goos-byll 
or  becdoj’e  is  an  herbe  comyn  ynougli.  The  rote  of  it  is 
hd^e  a goos  by II  j and  the  leves  ben  lyke  the  leves  oi 
feme.” 

“ Palacium  lepoi'is  | hai’es  palays  1 is  an  herbe  lyke 
spurge  i but  it  bath  longer  and  ryper  leves  | and  is 
lyke  fenell  and  the  rote  Ij’ke  kneholme  [fZjiScws  j 1 arm  it 
bereth  no  floure  | but  a reed  bery  lyke  fragon 
garial~\  but  it  is  render.  It  is  called  hares  palays.  Tor 
yf  the  hare  come  under  it  1 he  is  sure  that  no  best  can 
touche  bym.  Some  call  it  artetyke.” 

The  former  is  possibly  an  erodium  or  geranium, 
from  the  description.  The  'sow-thistle  {Sonchus 
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oleraceus)  was  formerly  known  as  hare’s  palace/’ 
blit  cannot  be  intended  above.  James  Beittej?". 

Kew. 

^ The  Veto  at  Papal  Elections. — Milman,  in 
his  Latm  Christianity  (vi.  407,  ed.  1867),  details 
the  law  relating  to  papal  elections  which  Gre- 
gory X.  procured  to  be  enacted  by  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  to  secure  the  papacy  from  the  scandals 
which  had  preceded  his  own  election.”  But  I do 
not  find  from  that  same  learned  w'ork  how  it 
came  ^ to  pass  that  France,  Germany,  and  Spain 
exercised  the  power  of  the  veto  against  the  elec- 
tion of  any  particular  cardinal  to  the  papacy. 
What  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  power  ? 
Does  it  still  exist  ? And  if  so,  hov/  has  it  been 
affected  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  relations 
between  the  governments  named  and  the  papal 
see  ? X.  V.  A. 

Ihkstahd  ,oe  Wedgwood  Wake, — I have  an 
inkstand^ of  Wedgwood’s  manufacture,  consisting 
of  a semi-globe  supported  by  three  dolphins  on  a 
fiat  triangular  base,  In  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
globe is  a conical  vessel  for  ink,  with  a perfora- 
tion^for  the  pen  when  not  in  use.  On  one  side  of 
the  ink-vessel  is  a circular  hole  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  on  tbe  other  side  is  a thimble- 
shaped cavity.  Between  these  are  three  perfora- 
tions halt  an  inch  wide,  and  three  a quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  I shall  feel  obliged  to  any  correspon- 
dent of  & Q.”  who  Vvdll  tell  me  the  purpose 
of  these  perforations.  M.  D. 


lEISH  CAE  AND  NODDY. 

(S’-d  S.  vi.  115,  195  J 4.^^  s.  vi.  645  j vii.  23.) 

It  is  an  astonishing  circumstance,  while  it  proves 
the  real  value  of  “ N.  & Q.”,  that  a vehicle  which 
was  in  common  use  in  Dublin  until  a compara- 
tively late  period  cannot  be  properly  described 
without  a reference  to  its  pages.  Even  our  old 
and  learned  contributor  Adhda  is  in  error  when 
speaking  of  the  noddy,  evidently  misled  by  the 
author  of  Sketches  of  Irelayid  Sixty  Years  Ago. 
Our  friends  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  are 
very  learned  in  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland, 
though  they  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  its 
modern  affairs.  Lest  they,  at  a future  period, 
rna}’-  describe  the  car  or  the  noddy  as  state  car- 
riages of  King  Heber,  the  Irish  sea  queen,”  or 
some  other  equally  fabulous  character,  I feel  dis- 
posed to  ask  the  Editor  of  ''N.  & Q.”  for  a little 
space,  so  that  I may  set  the  question  at  rest  for 
ever. 

Bush,  in  Uiherma  Curiosa  (1769),  speaking  of 
Dublin,  expressly  states  that  — 

‘‘  They  have  an  odd  kind  of  backnies  here,  that  is 
called  the  noddy,  v/hich  is  notliiog  more  than  an  old 
castoff  one-horse  chaise  or  chair.” 


Twiss,  in  his  Tour  in  Ireland  (Lond.  1775), 
says : — 

‘‘There  are  many  single-horse  two-wheeled  chaises, 
which  constantly  ply  in  the  streets  in  Dublin  ; they  are 
called  noddies.” 

The  Travels  of  Twiss  were  very  unpopular,  and 
according  to  the  system  of  the  critics  of  the  day, 
were  imniediately  ridiculed  by  An  Heroic  Einstle 
to  R.  Twiss,  Esq.,  from  Donna  Teresa  of  Murcia, 
a lady  mentioned  in  his  Travels  in  Spain,  and  in 
this  epistle  we  find  the  noddy  first  noticed  in  verse 
as  follows : — 

“ Perhaps  some  syren  wafts  thee  all  alone 
In  magic  vehicle  to  cates  unknown ; 

High-low  machine  that  bears  plebeian  wight 
To  distant  tea-house  or  funereal  rite  : 

Still  as  it  moves,  the  proud  pavilion  nods, 

A chaise  by  mortals,  noddy  termed  by  gods.” 

In  An  Heroic  Answer  from  Mr.  Twiss  he  thus 
describes  the  car  : — 

“ Well  might  an  artist  travel  from  afar 
To  view  the  structure  of  a lov/-backed  car, 

A downy  mattress  on  the  car  is  laid, 

The  rev’rend  father  mounts,  and  tender  maid; 

Some  back  to  back,  some  side  by  side  are  plac’d, 

The  ravish’d  maid  by  panting  youth  embrac’d. 

By  dozens  thus,  full  many  a Sunda}’'  morn, 

With  dangling  legs  the  jovial  crowd  is  borne; 
Clontarf  they  seek,  or  Howth’s  aspiring  brow, 

Or  Lexlip,  smiling  on  the  stream  below. 

When  ease  and  cheapness  would  thy  Iwiss  engage, 
Cars  he  preferr’d  to  noddies  or  to  stage. 

Oft  on  a car  Buvindus  saw  me  ride 

From  Tredagh’s  towers  along  his  verdant  side.”  * 

In  A Tour  through  Ireland  (Lond.  1780),  the 
author  tells  us  — 

“ From  the  general  badness  of  the  streets,  hacknej^- 
coaches  are  more  frequent  in  proportion  than  in  London, 
and  sedan-chairs  are  everywhere  as  common  as  about 
St.  J ames’s.  They  have  an  odd  kind  of  single-horse  chaise 
here,  called  noddies,  so  insufferably  crazy,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, as  to  afford  matter  of  surprise  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be  used  : their  fare  is  half  the  price  of  a coach. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  an  old  one-horse  chaise  or 
chair,  with  a stool  fixed  upon  the  shafts  just  before  the 
seat,  on  which  the  driver  sits,  just  above  the  rump  of  his 
horse.” 

. The  Act  for  paving  and  lighting  the  streets  of 
Dublin  was  only  passed  in  1774,  so  we  must  not 
be  surprised  at  the  tourist  complaining  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  streets,  for  in  another  place  he  says  : — 

“ Poverty  can  be  no  reproach  to  citizens  v.diose  industry 
is  prevented  from  exertion;  and  this  is  the  best  apology 
I can  make  for  a want  of  cleanliness  which,  if  not  in- 
jurious to  the  credit,  must  undoubtedly  be  so  to  the  health 
of  this  populous  city;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  except 
the  few  new  streets,  which  are  paved  and  flagged  like 
those  of  London,  the  whole  of  it  is  abominably  dirty  and 
slippery.” 

So  it  seems  to  have  been  better  to  have  used 
those  dangerous  vehicles  than  submit  to  the  dis- 

* These  epistles  will  be  found  in  the  first  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Repository,  a Collection  of  Fugitive  Pieces, 
edited  by  J.  Eeed,  and  published  by  Dilly  in  1790. 
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agreeableness  of  walking  such  streets,  among 
what  the  writer  calls  wretched  harridans, 
covered  with  t&ttered  weeds,  the  most  horrid  mis- 
creants that  ever  degraded  human  nature.”  Fur- 
ther he  says : — 

“The  hawkers  of  news  and  cleaners  of  shoes  fill  up 
the  measure  of  apparent  poverty  in  Dublin.  The  filth  of 
their  bodies  is  offensive,  and  their  manner  shocking;  their 
outrages  upon  decency  disgust  you  at  every  corner,  and 
their  several  cries,  infinitely  more  sonorous  than  ours, 
tingle  in  your  ears  with  all  the  “enraging  varieties  of  the 
brogue.” 

Of  the  car  he  tells  us  that  — 

Goods  are  conveyed  about  the  city  on  two-whe^ed 
cars,  drawn  bv  a single  horse.  The  wheels  are  thin 
round  blocks,  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
frequently  used  as  vehicles  for  the  common  people  on 
their  parties  of  pleasure,  when  a bed  or  mat  is  placed  on 
the  car  and  half-a-dozen  people  sit  on  it,  with  their  legs 
hanging  a few  inches  from  the  ground.  They  are  gene- 
rally dragged  a foot-pace,  and  are  as  ridiculous  a chaise- 
marine  as  can  be  imagined.” 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here  that  another 
edition  of  this  work  was  published,  at  Dublin  I 
suspect,  but  I do  not  know  either  the  date  or 
place,  as  my  copy  has  unfortunately  lost  its  title- 
pao-e ; but  it  only  differs  from  A Tour  through 
Ireland  by  being  entitled  the  Comjjlete  Irish  Tra~ 
veller,  and  adorned  with  woodcuts.  Of  course 
the  chaise-marine  and  noddy  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  words  in  both  publications. 

In  a very  tare  work  entitled  A General  History 
of  Ireland  in  its  Antient  and  JModern  State^^  written 
by  John  Angel  and  published  in  Dublin  in  1781, 
the  writer  tells  us  that — 

“ There  are  800  hackuey-coaches  and  about  400  sedan- 
chairs,  the  rates  of  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
London,  and  single-horse  chaises  and  cars  are  used  on 
parties  of  pleasure.” 

Angel  being  a secretary  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
which  had  been  then  for  some  years  endeavouring 
to  introduce  arts  and  manufactures  into  Ireland, 
his  work  is  in  a rather  dignified  style,  conse- 
quently he  does  not  condescend  to  use  the  semi- 
slang terms  of  noddy  ” or  chaise-marine  ” ; he 
merely  calls  them,  what  they  were  in  fact  single- 
horse chaises  and  cars.  In  1806  Sir  John  Garr 
published  the  Stranger  in  Ireland.  Of  the  noddy 
he  says : — 

“ This  carriage  is  now  somewhat  rare.  It  is  an  old 
battered  single-horse  chaise,  with  the  head  up,  having  a 
seat  for  Pat  upon  the  shafts,  who  is  so  placed  that  he 
retaliates  upon  his  passenger  for  the  rump  of  the  horse 
being  placed  close  to  his  very  mouth.  As  this  machine 
moves  it  nods  : and  hence,  as  the  Irish  ^ are  always  de- 
scriptive in  their  expressions,  I presume  its  name. 

A new  vehicle  called  a jingle  had  by  this  time 
appeared  in  Dublin.  Sir  John  tells  us : 

“ I reached  a jingle  stand,  and  haying  heard  much  of 
this  carriage,  in  company  with  a friend  I mounted  one, 
and  took  a drive  upon  a noble  road  for  about  two  miles. 
This  carriage  resembles  as  much  of  a coach  as  remains 


after  the  doors  and  the  upper  -sides  and  roof  are  remored,. 
and  is  mounted  very  high  upon  four  large  slender  wheels. 
Its  motion  produces  a rattling  noise,  which  furnishes  its 
name  : it  is  drawn  by  one  miserable-looking  horse,  whose 
fate  it  is  frequently  to  pull  after  him,  upon  a smart  trot, 
his  driver  and  six  passengers.  The  principal  stand  or 
these  carriages  is  at  the  end  of  Bagot  Street ; they  are 
numbered,  and  the  drivers  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  police  for  improper  behaviour.  They  generally  run 
to  the  Pidgeon-hoLise  and  to  the  Blackrock,  and  back 
again.  The  fare  is  sixpence  onlj’’  to  each  person.  These 
carriages,  wretched  as  thej’  look,  are  verj’’  convenierit,. 
and  persons  of  the  first  respectability  frequently  ride  m 
them.” 

The  jingle,  then,  was  no  other  than  an  old 
hackney-coach  that  had  been  divested  of  its  upper 
parts ; while  a noddy  was  merely  a single-horse 
chaise  with  an  added  seat  on  the  shaft  for  the 
driver.  Being  a public  carriage,  it  consequently 
was  not  driven  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it,  ae 
Addison  tells  us.  The  “ one-horse  chay  ” is  now, 
I believe,  only  known  in  England  by  the  comie 
song  which  relates  the  laughable j adventures  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bubb  when  they  used  one  at  Brigh- 
ton instead  of  a bathing-machine— a vehicle,  by 
the  way,  not  so  common  in  Ireland  as  it  ought  to 
be.  We  here  see  the  fallacy  of  Me.  Eedmonb,, 
who  tells  us  that  — 

“ ...  the  old  public  cars  called  jingles,  which  were  modem 
or  improved  noadies  and  were  the  _ precursors  of  the 
present  covered  and  outside  cars  peculiar  to  Dublin. 

The  author  of  Sketches  of  Ireland,  equally  as 
absurdly,  tells  us  that  the  car  was  succeeded  by 
the  noddy,”  for 

“ Our  one-horse  vehicles  have  always  been  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  and  were  in  use  long  before  anything  of  a 
similar  kind  was  introduced  into  England.  ’ 

We  have  seen  the  car  described  in  A^  Tour 
through  Ireland  as  a chaise-marine,  but  it  was 
more  generally  termed  a Ringsend  car,  from  the 
place  to  which  it  was  most  frequently  driven.  It 
had  been  improved  from  the  days  when  it  was 
covered  wdth  a bed  or  mat” ; it  had  now  springs 
and  cushions,  and  was  termed  a jaunting-car,  and 
it  is  thus  described  by  Sir , J ohn : — 

“ Upon  the  road  we  saw  several  carriages  peculiar  to 
the  country.  That  which  struck  me  most  was  the  jaunt- 
ing car,  aii  open  carriage,  mounted  upon  two  small  wheels,, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  in  which  the  company  sit  back  to 
back,  and  hence  the  Irish,  in  badinage,  call  it  an  Irisa 
vis-d^vis  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties  and  of  the  coachman,  who  is  elevated 
in  front,  I have  heard  it  more  appropriately,  though  less- 
delicately,  nominated  the  cul-d-cut.  This  carriage  is  very 
convenient  and  easy,  and  will  carry  six  persons  besides- 
the  coachman.” 

In  1808  there  was  published  in  London  a work 
entitled  My  Pocket-Book.*  It  was  merely  a tra- 
vestie  upon  Sir  John  Carr’s  Stranger  in  Ireland. 
Thereupon  the  ill-advised  knight  prosecuted  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Hood  & Sharpe,  for  libel, 

[*  By  Edward  Dubois.] 
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estimating  his  damages  at  2000/.  The  trial  came 
on  at  Guildhall,  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  and 
created  a great  sensation  in  the  literary  world. 
The  j ury,  led  by  his  lordship’s  charge,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  returned  a verdict  for  the 
defendants,  thus  establishing  the  rights  of  criticism, 
and  so  the  knight  got  nothing.  At  page  26  of 
My  Pocket  Book  there  is  a picture  of  a noddy,  and 
at  page  1 another  of  a jaunting  car,  a large 
clumsy  vehicle  as  it  then  was,  being  in  a transi- 
tion state  from  the  ^Ringsend  car  to  the  neat 
modern  jaunting-car. 

I have,  probably,  the  largest  collection  of  prints 
relating  to  Ireland  belonging  to  any  private  gen- 
tleman, and  I am  able  to  trace  in  them  the  Kings- 
end  car,  in  its  different  phases,  up  to  the  modern 
jaunting-car.  One  of  them,  being  a view  of  Drog- 
heda, first  published  in  the  European  Magazine^ 
actually  represents  a party  of  four  on  a Kingsend 
car,  in  the  very  spot  where  Twiss  is  represented 
saying  in  his  Heroic  Answer : — 

“ Oft  on  a car  Buvindus  saw  me  ride 
From  Tredagh’s  towers  along  his  verdant  side.” 

I remember  perfectly  well  the  old  common  car 
of  Ireland,  as  we  used  to  term  the  Ringsend  car, 
with  its  wheels  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood. 
All  the  week  it  may  have  carried  any  kind  of 
goods,  but  on  Sundays,  covered  with  a bed  or 
quilt,  it  always  took  a party  of  pleasure  out  on  a 
jaunt.  It  is,  I believe,  quite  extinct  now  j but  an 
old  lady,  lately  deceased,  who  was  on  a visit  at 
the  house  of  a country  magistrate  in  the  county 
of  Down  (which  has  been  termed  the  Yorkshire 
of  Ireland)  in  the  year  1800,  has  often  told  me 
that  the  ladies  of  the  family  always  rode  on  a 
common  or  Ringsend  car  to  church ; the  gentlemen 
were  of  course  on  horseback.  Her  story  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  another  print  that  I have, 
entitled  The  Tinnihinch  Road,  with  a View 
of  Bray-Town  and  Head,”  dated  1781,  in  which 
three  ladies,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion 
of  that  day,  are  represented  riding  on  a Ringsend 
car.  The  horse  of  the  car  is  led  by  a little  boy, 
who  walks,  dressed  as  a servant  or  page,  while  the 
gentleman  of  the  party  rides  a spirited  horse. 

Lever  tells  us  a tale  of  an  old  woman  going  to  a 
ball  on  one  of  these  cars ; but  there  was  nothing 
strange  in  that,  for  I have  frequently  seen  it  done ; 
nay  more,  I have  actually  seen  in  Ireland  a swell 
of  the  period  going  to  a ball  in  a wheelbarrow. 
The  night  was  very  wet,  and  the  two  miles  of 
road  he  had  to  traverse  were  very  dirty ; but  by 
the  aid  of  several  cloaks  he  was  kept  perfectly 
dry,  and  when  turned  out  at  the  entrance  to  the 
ball-room  with  shouts  of  good-humoured  laughter, 
his  feet  were  as  clean  as  if  he  had  come  in  a coach. 

William  Pinkerton,  F.S.A. 

I have  a more  than  boyish  remembrance  of  the 
noddy,  so  far  back  as  1791,  when  I first  became 


acquainted  with  Dublin.  It  was  a low-sized 
phaeton,  with  a hood  larger  than  its  body,  dirty 
and  dilapidated,  shabby  and  shaky ; its  Automedon 
seated  on  a bar  in  front,  decked  in  a loose  cota- 
more  and  rusty  caubeen,  and  belabouring  a gar- 
ron,  the  flesh  whereof  would  not  have  sufficed  for  a 
hungry  Parisian’s  breakfast.  Neither  have  I for- 
gotten its  contemporary,  the  four-wheeled  jingle, 
with  its  six  passengers,  and  similarly  charioteered 
and'  horsed.  I once  had  the  honour  of  a spill 
from  one  of  these  accommodating  vehicles,  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Seapoint.  E.  L.  S. 

In  Glasgow  the  noddy  was  the  common  con- 
veyance as  late  as  1820-30  for  people  not  pos- 
sessing a private  carriage,  and  wishing  to  go  any 
short  distance,  as  they  were  much  less  expensive 
than  a hired  post-chaise,  although  perhaps  not  so 
convenient;  being  not  unlike  the  Dublin  ^‘rg. 
car,”  but  more  like  a car  than  an  omnibus. 

The  noddy  had  two  wheels,  was  box-shaped, 
and  was  entered  at  the  back.  Private  noddies 
were  often  kept,  but  their  owners  generally  pre- 
ferred the  term  sociable  ” to  noddy. 

W.  G.  D. 

P.S.  The  Glasgow  nodd}’-  was  the  embryo 
Glasgow  cab. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ROGER,  KNT. 

S.  i.  458;  iv.  167,  222,  342,  545  ; v.  97,  214, 

326  ; vi.  482,  552  ; vii.  82.) 

Dr.  Roger  seeks  to  excuse  himself  for  having 
in  1867  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
musician  Roger,  in  thati-he  “ believed  my  state- 
ment contained  in  Mr.H.  Laing’s  volume  published 
the  year  previously,”  and  hopes  his  “ mishap  may 
be  a warning  to  all  genealogists,”  &c.  Now  I 
submit  that  in  Mr.  Laing’s  work  is  contained 
neither  genealogical  statement,  nor  statement  of 
mine  of  any  kind  whatever,  my  name  being  merely 
mentioned  as  that  of  the  person  who  communicated 
the  casts ; nay,  more,  I am  free  to  declare  that  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  suggested  to  Dr. 
Roger  his  descent  from  this  musician,  nor  did  he 
communicate  with  me  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  truth  is  Dr.  Roger  has  fallen  into 
his  own  trap,  and  does  not  exactly  know  how  to 
extricate  himself.  Hinc  illce  laclirymce.  It  is 
impossible  to  follow  the  remarks  of  one  who  evi- 
dently does  not  in  the  least  understand  that 
about  which  he  writes.  For  example  : ‘‘  The  nar- 
rative of  the  crests,”  he  says  (referring  to  a de- 
scription of  an  old  charter  seal  containing  a shield 
and  supporters  with  exterior  ornaments) — Den- 
ch ar’s  book  of  British  crests  ” — (when  it  has  been 
distinctly  pointed  out  that  the  stone  sculpture  found 
at  Coupargrange  consists  of  a shield  without  any 
crest)  : “No  Scottish  family  of  Roger  or  Rogers 
is  named  as  using  even  a crest”  What  family 
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ever  possessed  a crest  witliout  tlie  to  bear 

arms?  Most  people  know  that  many  families 
possessed  the  right  to  bear  arms  without  the  right 
of  using  a crest,*  but  never  the  converse,  and 
when  was  there  any  Scotch  family  of  the  name 
of  Rogers  ? As  a question  of  fact  the  arms  con- 
tained on  the  Coupargrange  sculpture  are  given 
in  Deuchar’s  heraldic  work — the  only  heraldic 
work,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  with  which 
he  was  ever  connected,  viz.  The  British  Herald, 
in  3 vols.  quarto,  by  Thomas  Robson,  Sunder- 
land 1830.  So  the  alleged  report”  of  Mr. 
Deuchar,  after  a search,”  that  the  Coupar- 
grange family  had  no  crest  or  coat  of  arms  ” must 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  pure  fiction.  1)k.  Rogee 
says  Mr.  Deuchar  was  altogether  incapable  of 
perpetrating  an  heraldic  forgery,”  while  in  the 
very  next  sentence  he  describes  the  coat  fabri- 
cated by  Deuchar  for  his  father  the  Rev.  James 
Roger.  This  he  tells  us  exhibits  a dexter  hand 
holding  a crosier  surmounting  a shield  with 
charges  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  casts,” 
a fact  which  would  rather  go  to  authenticate, 

* The  crest  appears  to  have  been  a mark  of  great 
dignity  and  estate — more  so,  perhaps,  than  was  implied  in 
the  mere  right  to  bear  arms  ” (Montagu,  p.  47).  “ Crests 
were  originally  confined  to  a few,  and  given  by  royal 
grant,  and  even  to  this  day  there  are  several  old  families 
who  have  never  used  them.” — Parker’s  Glossary,  p.  93. 

f Deuchar’s  share  in  this  publication,  which  ruined  its 
projector  Eobson,  and  which  was  what  Mr.  Deuchar 
himself  considered  his  great  heraldic  eliort — consisted  in 
furnishing  all  the  Scotch  element  which  it  contains.  In 
this  is  found  the  arms  of  five  separate  fainilies  of  the 
surname  of  Soger,  also  the  fictitious  coat  manufactured 
by  Deuchar  for  the  father  of  Dr.  Charles  Eoger.  Four 
of  these  (obviously  authentic)  are  indicated  as  belonging 
to  Scotch  families  of  the  name,  though  without  specific 
designation.  Mr.  Deuchar’s  manner  of  proceeding  was 
this.  When  applied  to  to  furnish  a coat  of  arms,  he 
granted,  without  reference  to  the  Lyon  Office — the  func- 
tions of  which  he  counted  it  his  peculiar  privilege  to 
usurp — such  a coat  as  in  his  judgment  he  deemed  suitable, 
and  which  he  engraved  accordingl}^.  Fie  then  recorded 
such  coat  as  de  facto  borne  by  the  individual.  My 
author! t}’'  for  this  statement  is  one  of  Mr.  Deuchar’s  prin- 
cipal assistants,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a seal- 
engraver  in  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Scotland.  I 
believe T/ie  British  Herald  abounds  in  such  coats  : so  much 
for  Dr.-Koger’s  “incapable.”  Dr.  Eoger’s  account 
of  his  father’s  coat  armorial  is  not  perfectly  accurate. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  like  his  son,  had  some  notions 
of  the  dignity  of  remote  ancestry,  and  “claimed  to  be  the 
representative” — 1.  of  Roger  the  Norman  Count  of  Sicily  ; 
2.  of  Roger  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  hand  holding  the  crosier  is  copied  from 
the  episcopal  seal  of  Bishop  Roger.  The  semee-de-lis 
contained  on  the  shield  represents  his  supposed  Norman- 
French  extraction.  “Le  Roy”  (the  king,  i.e.  of  Sicily), 
I’Eglise,  the  church,  i.  e.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
These  vagaries  date  from  the  year  of  grace  1820.  The 
coat  contained  on  the  sculptured  stone  at  Coupargrange, 
and  also  found  in  Nisbet,  was  granted,  placed  within  a 
border,  by  the  Lyon  Office  at  Edinburgh  somewhere 
within  the  present  century  to  a wood-merchant  in  Glas- 
gow of  the  name  of  Rodger. 


than  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  that  the  coat  framed  by  Deuchar  for  the 
father  of  De.  Rogee  is  a known  and  acknowledged 
forgery.  To  this  my  late  father  alludes  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  on  October  23,  1848  : — But 
instances  are  not  rare  where  the  same  family, 
through  whim  or  otherwise,  has  adopted  different 
arms.  Your  uncle  of  Dunino  at  one  time  invented 
a new  bearing  for  himself,  and  a grocer  in 
Perth  of  the  name  of  Roger  had  a woman 
weighing  sugar  (how  represented  I do  not  know) 
cut  for  his  arms.  Both  found  their  way  into 
Deuchar’s  book  of  blazons,  which  shows  the 
worthlessness  of  some  of  these  books  at  least.” 
The  grocer’s  coat  is  not  recorded  in  The  British 
Herald:  that  fabricated  for  the  father  of  De. 
Rogee  is,  however,  given  as  a genuine  coat  armorial 
with  every  circumstance  of  authenticity.  De. 
Rogee  speaks  of  the  ‘^non-existing  Marywell.” 
Can  Ds.  Rogee  point  to  an  instance  of  a man  de- 
scribed in  an  authentic  document  as  of  ” a place 
which  had  not  an  existence  ? I have  only  to  add 
that  the  individual  whom  De.  Rogee  describes  as 
‘^a  John  Playfair”  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Patrick  Playfair  of  Dalmarnock,  Esq.,  West 
India  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  the  husband  of 
De.  Rogee’s  grandfather’s  sister.  As  to  what 
Ds.  Rogee  is  pleased  to  assert  positively,”  I 
must  leave  this  to  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  the  reader.  J.  G.  Rogee. 


BADGER. 

(P^  S.  vi.  544.) 

A short  time  since  I copied  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic 
Series,  volume  for  the  years  1547-1680 : — 

“ December  17*^1,  1565.  Note  of  certain  pepons  upon 
Humber  side  who  buy  up  great  quantities,  of  corn,  two 
of  whom  are  authorized  badgers.” 

The  readers  of  the  charmJng  story.  The  Ladies 
of  Bever  Hollow,  will  remember  the  ‘‘butter- 
badger,”  who  appears  in  the  opening  scene. 


This  word  may  now  be  confined  to  the  North 
of  England,  but  it  is  not  a local  term.  It  was 
applied  to  a dealer  in  corn,  meal,  &c.,  being  de- 
rived from  the  barbarous  Latin  word  hladger,  a 
corruption  of  hladarius,  a corn- dealer,  and  was 
applied  to  the  brock  in  consequence  of  the  popular 
tradition  that  it  stored  its  food  (consisting  of  corn, 
meal,  &c.)  for  its  winter  supply.  Some  derive  the 
word,  as  the  name  of  the  animal,  from  the  Gothic 
heit  gbor,  the  baiting  gour;  if  so,  we  have  an  easy 
transition  to  the  French  hadgeur,  and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  very  probable.  How  the  word 
is  still  retained  in  its  primitive  state  and  meaning 
in  the  North  I can  only  explain  by  mentioning 
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the  fact,  that  words  once  in  common  use  all  over 
the  country  have  had  their  spheres  gradually 
diminished  hy  the  use  of  more  modern  forms  of 
expression,  and  are  thus  fossilised : for  instance, 
the  old  word  anent  is  now  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  West  of  England,  as  in  Herefordshire, 
and  among  the  peasantry  generally ; and  I have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  word  badger  may 
be  found  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  more 
than  one  part  of  England.  Badger  is  also  used  to 
mean  a pedlar  or  porter,  being  derived  from  the 
Italian  hastaggio,  this  being  probably  from  the 
Greek  SO  that  both  meanings  will  apply 

in  answering  your  correspondent.  J.  J.  June. 

Badger  (from  the  French  hagage,  and  thence  is 
derived  hagagier,  a carrier  of  goods)  signifies  “one 
that  buys  corn  and  victuals  in  one  place  and  car- 
ries them  to  another  to  sell  and  make  profit.” 

By  statute  5 & 6 Edw.  VI.  c.  14 : Badger  ex- 
empted from  the  punishment  of  an  ingrosser 
within  that  statute. 

By  5 Eliz.  c.  12 : Badgers  to  be  licensed  an- 
nually under  penalty  of  5/. 

The  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  24,  abolished  the  office  of 
badgering,  and  repealed  the  statutes  passed  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  (Jacob’s  Law  Diet.,  Wharton’s  Laiv 
Lex.,  &c.  See  also  Littleton’s  Lot.  D^e^.,4th  ed., 
1715,  “ Bajulus.”)  G.  M.  T. 


Mr.  Peacock’s  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  the 
Hundred  of  Lonsdale  “ Badger  = a travelling 
buyer-up  of  produce.”  E.  H.  Knowles. 

Kenilworth. 


OMBRE. 

(P^  S.  vii.  35.) 

I have  heard  that  ombre  was  a game  similar  to 
quadrille,  which  I remember  to  have  seen  played. 
Counters  were  used,  which  in  the  first  instance 
were  put  into  a pool — a pool  of  quadrille  being, 
like  a rubber  of  whist,  a succession  of  games. 
Only  forty  cards  were  used.  I think  the  threes, 
fours,  and  fives  were  those  thrown  out.  There 
were  four  players.  The  three  great  cards,  or 
“ matadores,”  were  Spadille,  the  ace  of  spades ; 
Manille,  according  to  the  trump,  the  two  of  spades 
or  clubs,  or  the  seven  of  hearts  or  diamonds; 
Easto,  the  ace  of  clubs.  The  trump  was  decided 
by  “ asking  leave,”  the  first  hand  having  the 
prior  right.  If  another  said  “preference,”  mean- 
ing hearts  for  the  trump,  the  first  gave  way. 
The  partner  was  decided  by  one  of  the  players 
“accepting.”  If  the  first  would  not  yield  to 
“ preference,”  he  might  “ call  a king  ” — i.  e.  nam- 
ing a king,  and  giving  some  worthless  card  in 
exchange,  for  Avhich  he  paid  a fine,  and  then 
playing  independent  of  a partner;  but  if  another 
said  “ I will  play  alone,”  all  yielded  to  him. 


If  the  name  of  the  trump  made  all  the  ten 
tricks  it  was  a “ voice,”  if  only  five  it  was  a 
“basto,”  if  only  four  it  was  “codille,”  or  basted 
off*  the  board.  When  hearts  or  diamonds  were 
trumps  the  ace  was  called  Punto,  and  ranked 
above  the  king;  if  not,  below  him  and  the  queen 
and  knaA^e.  Hence,  the  king  of  hearts  not  Wng 
a trump  could  take  the  ace,  and  save  Belinda 
from  Codille. 

I haA^e  heard  that  in  ombre  spades  were  pre- 
ference, and  hence  Belinda  names  spades  as  the 
trump,  she  having  the  three  matadores  (or  mats) 
in  her  hand,  the  king  and  probably  a small  spade. 
The  reader  will  find  that  only  three  players  were 
engaged,  and  that  there  must  have  been  ten  cards 
in  each  suit.  The  game  derived  its  name  from 
the  fourth  player  being  the  shadow,  though  how 
he  became  such  I know  not.  In  some  old  houses 
you  may  occasionally  see  card  tables  with  scooped- 
out  pools — perhaps  now  used  as  slabs  in  an  upper 
storey — these  are  ombre  tables. 

I have  heard  that  quadrille  is  "a  Spanish  game. 
The  matadores  suggest  the  bull  fight.  Is  Spadille 
the  sword,  Basto  the  club,  and  Punto  the  dog  ? 
What  is  Manille,  and  what  Codille  ? 

Can  any  one  inform  me  what  was  the  game  of 
Boston  ? Z.  Z. 


Your  correspondent  will  probably  find  the  de- 
tails of  this  game  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  edi- 
tion 1721,  From  this  work  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his 
Archaic  Words,  quotes  the  folloAving  descrip- 
tion : — 

“ There  are  several  sorts  of  this  game  called  L’Ombre, 
but  that  which  is  the  chief  is  called  Renegade,  at  -wdiich 
three  only  can  play,  to  whom  are  dealt  nine  cards  a- piece; 
so  that  discarding  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens,  there  will 
remain  thirteen  cards  in  the  stock ; there  is  no  trump 
but  what  the  player  pleases ; the  first  hand  has  always 
the  liberty  to  play  or  pass ; after  him  the  second,”  &c. 

This  is  as  far  as  Mr.  Halliwell  quotes.  The 
game  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  is  only  an  improve- 
ment of  “ primero.”  The  Compleat  Gamester  says 
the  latter  game  went  rapidly  out  of  fashion  after 
the  introduction  of  ombre. 

In  Taylor’s  History  of  Playing  Cards  (Hotten) 
it  is  stated  : — 

“The  Italians  ha\m  been  the  inventors  of  almost  all 
the  games  of  pure  chance  ; the  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary, 
afreet  none  but  those  of  a dignified  character.  Their 
national  game — ombre,  ‘the  game  of  man,’  a modification 
of  the  earlier  game  of  primero — is  of  all  modern  games 
that  which  most  resembles  the  ancient  tarot.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  existing 
games,  and  upon  that  assumption,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  the  earliest  card  players.” 

John  Pig  got,  June. 


There  is,  I believe,  no  good  description  in  print 
of  this  excellent  game,  noAV,  alas  ! disused  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  full  vogue  in  Spain  (under  the 
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name  of  Tresillo)  and  Spanish  America  (as  Rocam- 
bor),  and,  as  I have  been  told,  in  Germany  also. 

When  I was  in  Spain  in  1855  I collected  two 
or  three  little  tractates  on  Tresillo^  and  from  them 
I compiled  such  an  account  of  the  game  as  I sup- 
pose Me.  Udal  desires  ; that  is  to  say,  not  an  his- 
torical one,  but  a description  of  the  game,  with  a 
code  of  rules. 

I fear  it  would  be  too  long  a note  for 
ISi . & Q.”  (it  might  take  about  ten  pages,  I think), 
otherwise  it  would  be  very  much  at  your  service. 
The  game  is  so  good  a one,  and  so  superior  to 
Whist  both  in  variety  and  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  that  it  would  be  a 
real  gain  to  the  English  world  of  card-players  to 
have  such  a knowledge  of  its  merits  as  would  be 
g-iven  them  by  the  appearance  of  its  rules  in 
N.  & Q.” 

Meanwhile,  Me.  Udal  is  very  welcome  to  the 
loan  of  my  little  book ; and  he  will  see  therein 
that  the  ace  is  but  the  fourth  card  in  the  red  suits 
(except  when  trumps),  and  is  consequently  liable 
to  be  captured  by  the  king,  which  is  the  first. 

I will  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
error  on  this  subject  into  which  your  correspondent 
Me.  Peacock  has  fallen  in  his  very  amusing  book 
Gryll  Grange. 

ile  criticises  Pope’s  description  (which  is  in- 
deed, as  Me.  Udal  says,  magnificent)  as  not 
accounting  for  the  full  number  of  forty  cards  ; but 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  thirteen 
cards  remain  out  in  each  deal  to  serve  as  a bank, 
from  whence  the  players  supply  themselves  after 
discard  ; so  that  the  cards  in  play  are  but  twenty- 
seven,  and  Pope,  in  this  as  in  all  other  particulars 
of  his  description,  is  perfectly  right. 

Hekey  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

(Ph  S.  vi.  527;  vii.  65.) 

I have  seen  many  bookworms  in  the  course  of 
my  long  intimacy  with  books  ; and  the  first  spe- 
cimen of  the  insect  I chanced  to  meet  with  was 
in  an  old  volume  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1835  ; and  here,  in  Oxford,  I 
have  seen  not  a few.  Some  years  ago  I received 
a letter  from  Mr.  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  asking 
me  to  try  and  procure  a specimen  of  the  worm, 
which  he  wished  to  exhibit  before  a curious  audi- 
ence at  a lecture  which  he  was  about  to  deliver 
in  London.  I fortunately  was  able  to  get  a living 
specimen  of  the  insect  from  my  son  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  transmitted  it  safely  to  Mr.  Leighton, 
enclosed  in  a quill,  by  post,  just  in  time  to  be 
produced  on  the  table  by  the  lecturer. 

I made  a note  ” of  the  book  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Library  where  I found  the  ravager ; but  I cannot 


at  this  moment  put  my  hand  on  it.  The  date,  I 
think,  was  about  1600.  J.  Maceay, 

Oxford. 


Is  the  bookworm  anything  more  than  the  little 
chocolate-coloured  beetle  we  know  so  well  as  the 
producer  of  worm-eaten  ” furniture  and  boards  ? 
His  little  twisted  borings  are  the  same  in  size,  and 
I have  caught  him  in  my  books.  Once  only  have 
I had  the  privilege  of  catching  him  in  the  grub 
or  caterpillar  state,  and  then  he  was  a whitish- 
looking  grub  in  the  middle  of  a volume  I suddenly 
opened,  and  was  eating  his  passage  out.  I as- 
sumed at  least  that  this  must  be  a bookworm,  but 
I am  no  entomologist.  Our  old  library  used  to 
be  infested  till  my  mother  cured  the  books  by 
having  them  taken  down  every  year  and  dusted 
where  needful  with  pepper  and  pounded  alum. 


A copy  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  8fc.  ^'C.  of  puhhch 
Authority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Glasgow, 
1764,  in  my  possession,  is  considerably  worm- 
eaten.  The  diameter  of  the  hole,  measured  at 
several  places  where  the  perforation  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sides  of  the  book  (and  the  hole 
consequently  nearly  circular),  I make  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch.  W.  F.  (2.) 


I have  Prinsep’s  Historical  Results  deducihle 
from  recent  Discoveries  in  Affghanistan,  very  badly 
wormed  on  the  back  margin,  quite  through  the 
book  and  the  plates,  and  also  through  the  cloth 
binding.  Published  in  Loudon  in  1844  by  W. 
H.  Allen  & Co.  Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover. 


H.  B.  C.  will  perhaps  like  to  know  that  Mr. 
S}dvester  believes  he  has  seen  this  insect. 

“ Nature,”  he  %vrites,  “ has  gifted  me  with  eyes  of  ex- 
ceptional microscopic  power,  and  I can  speak  with  some 
assurance  of  having  repeatedly  seen  the  creature  wriggling 
on  the  learned  page.  On  approaching  it  with  breath  or 
fingernail,  it  stiffens  out  into  the  semblance  of  a streak  ct 
dirt,  and  so  eludes  detection.”— Laws  of  Verse,  p.  113, 
note. 

Makeocheie. 

“ How  dear  are  their  books,  their  cabinets  of  the 
various  productions  of  nature,  and  their  collections  oi 
prints  and  other  works  of  art  and  science,  to  the  learned, 
the  scientific,  and  the  virtuosi ! Even  these  precious  trea- 
sures have  their  insect  enemies.  The  larvayf  Crambus 
pinguinalis  will  establish  itself  upon  the  binding  of  a 
book,  and  spinning  a robe,  which  it  covers  with  its  own 
excrement,  will  do  it  no  little  injury.  A mite  {Acarus 
eruditus,  Schrank)  eats  the  paste  that  fastens^  the  paper 
over  the  edges  of  the|  binding,  and  so  loosens  it.  1 hav’e 
also  often  observed  the  caterpillar  of  another  little  motn, 
of  which  I have  not  ascertained  the  species,  that  takes 
its  station  in  damp  old  books,  between  the  je^ves,  and 
there  commits  great  ravages ; and  many^  a black-letter 
rarity,  which  in  these  days  of  bibliomania  would  nai  e 
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been  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold,  has  been  snatched  by 
these  destroyers  from  the  hands  of  book-collpctors.  The 
little  wood-boring  beetles  (Anobium  pertinax  and  stria- 
tum) also  attack  books,  and  will  even  bore  through 
several  volumes.  M.  Peignot  mentions  an  instance 
where,  in  a public  library  but  little  frequented,  twenty- 
seven  folio  volumes  were  perforated  in  a straight  line  b}’' 
the  same  insect  (probably  one  of  these  species)  in  such 
a manner  that  on  passing  a cord  through  the  perfectly 
round  hole  made  by  it,  these  twenty-seven  volumes  could 
be  raised  at  once.  The  animals  last  mentioned  also 
destroy  prints  and  drawings,  whether  framed  or  pre- 
served in  a porte-feuille'^  — Kirby  and  Spence’s  Ento- 
mology^ 1822,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

“ BOOKWORMS,  now  TO  KILL. 

“ There  is  a sort  of  busy  worm 
That  will  the  fairest  books  deform. 

By  gnawing  holes  throughout  them ; 

Alike  through  ev’ry  leaf  they  go, 

Yet  of  its  merits  nought  they  know, 

Kor  care  they  aught  about  them. 

““  Their  tasteless  tooth  will  tear  and  taint 
The  poet,  patriot,  sage,  or  saint, 

Nor  sparing  wit  nor  learning : 

Now  if  you’d  know  the  reason  why. 

The  best  of  reasons  I’ll  supply — 

•'Tis  bread  to  the  poor  vermin. 

“ Of  pepper,  snuff,  or  ’bacco-smoke, 

And  Russia-calf,  they  make  a joke. 

Yet  why  should  sons  of  science 
These  puny,  rankling  reptiles  dread 
’Tis  but  to  let  their  books  be  read, 

And  bid  the  worms  defiance.” 

{Fitz-Gwarine,  by  John  F.  M.  Doraston,  Shrewsburv, 

1816,  p.  254.) 

c.  w.  s. 


H.  B.  C.,  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  21,  says  ^‘lie  has 
never  seen  a bookworm  or  heard  of  one  who  has.” 
Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  as  that  rara  avis,” 
%.e.  ‘^one  who  has.”  I have  a copy  of  Durandus 
EMionale^  Arg.  1484,  in  the  original  beech  board 
binding.  The  latter  is  quarried  through  and 
through  by  the  bookworm.  From  the  dust  it 
made  on  my  shelves  I felt  that  the  worm  was  in 
it  continuing  its  ravages.  And  one  day  I became 
convinced  by  taking  down  a newly-bound  book 
which  stood  by  its  side,  and  finding  a slight  per- 
foration of  the  leather,  the  proximity  of  this 
enemy  was  manifest.  I took  severe  measures,  and 
immediately  subjected  Durondus  to  a terrible 
beating^  with  a hammer.  Out  popped  one,  then 
two  living  worms,  not  quite  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  Ultimately  I obtained  twenty  specimens 
of  the  -worm,  which  is  of  course  a larval  state  ; 
and  besides  this  1 obtained  three  examples  of 
the  perfect  insect,  a small  brown  beetle,  but 
these  were  dead.  I gave  specimens  to  friends, 
and  kept  some  myself,  which  by  some  accident 
got  lost. 

My  belief  is  that  this  insect  originally  belonged 
to  the  wood,  and  is  identical  with  that  which  per- 
forates old  furniture  made  of  beech,  walnut,  or  the 
wood  of  the  pear.  It  is  not  so  often  seen  in  oak. 


for  it  evidently  prefers  the  sweet  woods.  It  does 
not  like  the  mill-board  of  modern  books,  or  it 
would  have  gone  into  mine,  and  it  prefers  wood 
to  paper.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  near  rela- 
tion to  the  nutworm  j it  is  like  it  in  every  particular 
but  size.  J.  G-.  Walter. 

68,  Bolsover  Street,  W. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  ARDEN. 

(U’’  S.  vii.  118.) 

The  grant  of  Dethick  Garter  and  Camden 
Clarenceux  to  John  Shakespere  in  1599,  to  impale 
the  ‘‘  auncyent  armes  of  Arden  of  Wellingcote,” 
and  for  his  issue  to  quarter  the  same— if  such 
grant  ever  actually  passed  the  seals  of  office — for 
it  is  known  only  from  a draft  copy  preserved  in 
the  College  of  Arms  — has  been  very  carefully 
printed  in  The  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  i. 
p.  512,  preceded  by  the  previous  grant  in  1596 
of  the  well-known  arms  of  Shakespeare.  But  it 
was  shown  in  the  accompanying  remarks  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  Arden  of  AVilmcote 
(which  is  the  true  orthography)  ever  bore  arms ; 
and  that  Dethick,  or  whoever  was  the  herald  who 
proposed  to  grant  the  quartering,  hesitated  to 
give  the  arms  of  the  Warwickshire  Ardens,  then 
flourishing  at  Parkhall,  co.  Warwick;  but  took 
instead  the  arms  of  Arden  of  Alvanley  in  Cheshire 
dilFerencing  them  by  a martlet.  This  is  shown 
by  a fac-simile  {ibid.  p.  603)  of  the  herald’s 
sketch,  in  which  the  former  coat  is  scratched 
through  and  the  latter  substituted ; one  being 
Ermine,  a fess  chequy  or  and  azure,  the  other 
Gules,  three  crosslets  fitchee  and  a chief  or.  In  fact, 
the  two  families  of  Arden  in  Warwickshire  and 
Cheshire  were  distinct,  and  their  relationship,  if 
any,  is  questionable  and  remote  ; nor  is  there  ap- 
parent support  for  Me.  Helsby’s  phraseology — 
“ the  old  Warwick  stock  of  the  Ardens,  and  the 
Alvanley  branch  of  that  family.”  Shakespeare’s 
mother  in  the  armorial  draft  of  1599  was  described 
as  “ one  of  the  heyrs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wel- 
lingcote”;  and  in  1596  the  same  Robert  had  been 
styled,  by  Dethick,  at  first  “ Gent.”  and  then 
“Esquire.”  But  two  deeds  which  have  been 
discovered  and  published  in  more  recent  times 
have  shown  that  in  1550  the  same  person  was 
only  “ Robertus  Arden  de  Wilmecote  in  parochia 
de  Aston  Cantelowe  in  Comitatu  Warwici  7n^s- 
bandman."  (J.  P.  Collier’s  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
1844,  p.  Ixxiii.)  Robert  Arden’s  will,  published 
by  Malone  and  by  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
1848,  p.  6,  and  all  other  collateral  evidence  that 
has  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  discus- 
sion, entirely  confirm  the  same  view  of  his  ^posi- 
tion in  society. 

If  the  grant  to  John  Shakespeare  and  his  issue 
for  impaling  and  quartering  Arden  ever  actually 
passed,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  acted 
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upon.  In  no  old  manuscript  have  the  two  coats 
heen  found  quartered ; and  as  for  the  ^^seal”  of 
William  Shakespeare  — of  which  Me.  Helsby 
imagines  the  existence — no  armorial  seal  what- 
ever of  the  poet  has  been  discovered. 

On  his  monument  at  Stratford  his  armorial 
shield  is  without  quartering^  and  I cannot  agree 
with  Me.  Helsby  that  monumental  evidence  is 
no  evidence  at  all,”  for  I regard  it  as  among  the 
very  best.  On  the  seal  of  the  poet’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hall,  engraved  in  The  Herald  and  Genealo- 
gist, i,  514,  the  arms  of  Hall  are  impaled  with 
Shakespeare  alone ; so  they  are  on  the  gravestones 
of  herself  and  her  husband ; and  on  that  of  her 
daughter  Mrs.  Nash,  the  coats  of  Hall  and  Shake- 
speare appear  quarterly,  but  no  quartering  for 
Arden.  These  all  are  engraved  in  French’s  Shake- 
speareana  Genealogica,  pp.  413,  414,  415. 

I think  also  it  will  be  admitted  that  Me. 
Helsby’s  reflection  is  rather  inconsiderate,  that 
Shakespeare  never  troubled  himself  in  the  very 
costly  matter  of  pedigree  in  those  days.”  In  the 
first  place,  the  matter  of  pedigree  ” was  a much 
more  ordinary  affair  in  those  days  than  in  our 
own;  and  certainly  it  was  not,  proportionately 
speaking,  more  costly  ” then  than  now.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  very  good  proof,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  interestiog  feature  among  the  very 
limited  materials  we  possess  for  the  poet’s  bio- 
graphy, that  he  did  really  trouble  himself,”  in 
1596  and  again  in  1599,  in  asserting  his  position 
as  a Gentleman,—-for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  application  to  the  heralds  made  in  his 
father’s  name  actually  came  from  himself;  John 
Shakespeare  having  been  bailiff  of  Stratford  thirty 
years  before,  in  1568,  when  he  might  have  claimed 
armorial  bearings  on  that  ground,  had  he  been 
inclined  to  do  so.  However,  as  the  result  of  the 
two  grants,  we  know  that  the  arms  of  Shakespeare 
granted  in  1596  were  adopted  and  used,  but  we 
have  no  proof  that  the  quartering  for  Arden  was 
ever  adopted  or  used. 

Shakespeare’s  immediate  ancestors,  both  pater- 
nally and  maternally,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  of  the  “ peasant  ” or  agricultural  class.  And 
why  not  ? If  the  truth  were  otherwise,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  his  descent  and  his  col- 
lateral relationships.  But  if  in  truth  he  was  not 
of  noble  ancestry,  it  is  surely  more  satisfactory  to 
rest  upon  that  truth  than  to  weave  theories  of 
visionary  ancestry  for  his  illustrious  name. 

It  was  the  trade  of  the  heralds  of  his  day  to 
think  and  act  differently ; and  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Cooke,  Dethick,  and  others  who  were 
high  in  office  in  the  Elizabethan  age  are  unfor- 
tunately too  open  to  these  suspicions. 

The  combatant  at  Bosworth,”  to  whom  Me. 
Helsby  alludes,  is  in  all  probability  altogether  a 
myth;  and  conjured  up— -not  like  the  spirits  in 
Macbeth,  by  the  poet  himself,  but  in  the  cauldron 


at  the  Heralds’  College,  on  Dethick  finding  that 
Sir  John  Arden  (or  Arderne)  of  Parkhall  in  War- 
wickshire had  been  an  esquire  for  the  body  to 
King  Henry  VII.  This  borrowed  plume  was  at 
first  taken  for  the  Wilmcote  Ardens,  and  then 
ambiguously  transferred  to  John  Shakespeare’s 
own  ancestry  — in  the  first  grant  of  1596  to  a 
grandfather,  in  the  second  of  1599  to  a great- 
grandfather. Modern  interpreters  have  added  the 
accessory  conjecture  that  the  imaginary  warrior 
fought  on  Bosworth  field. 

Before  I conclude  I may  refer  Me.  Helsby  to 
French’s  Shakespeareana  Genealogica,  published  in 
1869  as  a supplemental  volume  to  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  Shakespeare  by  Clark  and  Wright ; 
in  which,  in  pp.  416-503,  he  will  find  large  col- 
lections on  the  various  families  of  Arden,  in- 
cluding all  that  Mr.  French  could  allege  in  reply 
to  the  writer  who  criticised  Bellew’s  Shakspierds 
Home  (8vo,  1863)  in  The  Herald  and  Genealogist. 

The  wills  and  inventories  of  Bobert  Arden  of 
Wyllmcote  in  the  paryche  of  Aston  Cantlow  ” 
(1556),  and  of  his  widow  ^^Annes  Ardenne  of 
Wylmcote  ” (1580)  show  their  wealth  to  a penny. 
His  goods  were  appraised  at  77/.  11s.  10<7.,  hers 
at  45/.  He  was  in  fact  a yeoman ; and  even  the 
extent  of  his  land  has  been  ascertained  : it  was  a 
freehold  called  Asbies  in  the  parish  of  Aston 
Cantlowe,  consisting  of  fifty-six  acres  and  a well- 
furnished  homestead  possessing  a hall,  chambers, 
and  kitchen.  Such  was  the  meaning  of  agricola, 
or  husbandman  ” ; not  an  agricultural  labourer, 
as  we  now  commonly  accept  the  designation,  but 
still  not  a gentleman  ; an  honest  man,  who,  like 
the  father  of  Bishop  Latimer,  cultivated  his  own 
land,  and  provided  well  for  his  children.  Mr. 
French,  however,  is  evidently  wrong  when  (in 
p.  418)  he  amplifies  the  fifty-six  acres  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  by  adding  to  the  former 
some  property  at  Snitterfield,  which  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  same  or  another  Robert  Arden, 
and  which  Mr.  French  mentions  as  being  of  the 
precise  extent,  viz.  60  acres  of  arable,  10  of  mea- 
dow, and  30  of  furze  and  heath,”  &c.  &c.,  though 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  arbitrary  esti- 
mates which  occur  in  those  round  numbers  are 
merely  the  legal  substitutes  for  unascertained  par- 
ticulars. And  again  (in  p.  485)  by  a similar  pro- 
cess the  156  acres  are  increased  to  242  acres  of 
freehold  land  at  the  least  ” ; but  in  all  this  there 
is  evident  misapprehension.  At  any  event  Robert 
Arden,  the  father-in-law  of  John  Shakespeare,  did 
not  die  possessed  of  so  much  property.  ^ Nor  can  I 
agree  with  Mr.  French  in  his  identification  of 
Thomas  Arderne  of  Wylmcote,  living  in  1501  (and 
the  father  of  Robert),  with  Thomas  mentioned  in 
the  will  (1526)  of  Sir  John  Arden,  the  esquire 
for  the  body  to  Henry  VII.,  as  one  of  his  three 
brothers.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  the  right  of 
Robert  Arden  to  the  coat  of  Arden  of  Parkhall, 
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witH  due  difference,  would  have  been  unques- 
tionable. Mr.  French  backs  his  conclusions  by 
Mr.  Hunter’s  arguments  in  his  Prolusions  on 
Shakspere ; but  Hunter  was  misled  by  trusting 
too  implicitly  to  the  assertions  t)f  Dethick’s  grant, 
• — assertions  which  are  not  supported  by  the  Visi- 
tations or  other  documents  of  the  heralds,  nor  by 
any  more  substantial  legal  evidence. 

Mr.  French’s  additional  proofs  or  conclusions 
advance  no  further  than  this : that  Robert  Arden 
of  Wilmcote  was  the  son  of  Thomas  of  the  same 
place ; but  in  proof  of  the  connection  of  Robert 
and  his  father  Thomas  with  the  noble  family,  he 
has  no  evidence  at  all.  The  supposition  is  merely 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Sir  John  had  also  a 
brother  Thomas. 

Pleased  with  his  discrimination,  Mr.  French,  in 
his  Table  X.  (p.  499)  positively  exhibits  Robert 
Arden  of  Wilmcote  as  a nephew  to  Sir  John 
Arden  of  Parkhall ; but  the  armorial  evidence  is 
still  just  the  other  way,  and  shows  that  the 
Heralds  did  not  dare  to  assign  him  the  coat  of  the 
Warwickshire  Ardens.  Robert  Arden  of  Wilm- 
cote and  his  father  Thomas  were  not  men  who 
had  declined  from  their  position  as  cadets  of  a 
noble  family they  were  rather  honest  yeomen 
who  had  risen  in  wealth  and  substance  by  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  were  able  to  leave  some 
little  property,  but  no  ancestral  dignity,  to  their 
descendants  the  Shakespeares. 

JoHit  Gotjoh  Nichols. 


‘‘  PAESON  AND  BACON.” 

(4^^  S.  vi.  566.) 

I send  another  version  of  this  song,  but  cannot 
say  if  it  exists  in  print  in  any  form.  This  was 
heard  from  a genuine  Northman,  about  the  year 
1823,  whose  pronunciation  gave  a zest  which,  of 
course,  is  indescribable  in  writing.  His  figure 
too,  and  dress,  were  in  perfect  keeping.  He  was 
a navvy-built  man,  tall,  but  stooping  j with  a hat 
bulging  in,  a belcher  neck-cloth,  a frieze  coat, 
cord  breeches,  rough  gray  stockings,  and  high 
shoes. 

“ A Methodist  parson,  whose  name  it  was  George, 

A jolly  old  tinker,  just  come  from  the  forge, 

And  a virtuous  old  woman,  who  stood  George’s  friend, 
And  he  often  went  to  her,  her  soul  for  to  menu. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down  ! 

“ A jolly  old  farmer,  no  Methodist  he. 

He  loved  his  brown  jug,  and  was  jolly  and  free : 

He  thought  George  did  not  come  with  honest  intent. 
And  resolved  for  his  bacon  to  know  how  it  went. 

Derry  dov/n,  &:c. 

George  knew  this  man’s  wife,  and  he  often  went  to  her, 
And  out  of  a good  slice  of  bacon  he’d  do  her  : 

But  the  honest  old  farmer  great  notice  had  taken' 

And  guessed  his  wife’s  friend  came  a preaching  for  bacon. 

Derry  down,  crc. 


“ He  went  out  as  usual,  supposed  to  his  work. 

But  the  cunning  slyboots  only  went  out  to  lurk. 

By  and  bye  he  came  in,  and  he  found  ’em  at  prayer, 
They  seemed  mighty  zealous,  devout,  and  sincere. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

“ He  looked  on  his  bacon,  so  cunning  and  sly. 

Then  in  George’s  i)ocket  he  cast  a quick  eye; 

And  he  saw  something  in  it  tied  up  in  a rag. 

Says  he,  ‘Honest  friend,  what’st  thou  got  in  the  bag  ? ’ 
Derry  down,  &c. 

“ ‘ Dear  friend,’  replied  George,  ‘ it  is  God’s  holy  word. 

It  is  Holy  Scripture  I’ve  got  from  the  Lord  ; 

For  when  I’m  alone,  0 I cannot  be  idle, 

I makes  it  my  pleasure  to  read  at  the  Bible.’ 

Derry  down,  &c. 

“ ‘ Then  pull  out  thy  Bible,’  this  good  man  replied, 

‘ Or  else,  by  the  divel.  I’ll  Bible  thy  hide ; 

I’ll  Bible  thee,  as  thou  ne’er  wast  in  thy  life. 

For  thy  Bible  is  bacon  thou’st  got  from  my  wife.’ 
Derry  down,  &c. 

“ George  shuflled  about,  at  length  Bible  pulled  out, 

A great  slice  of  bacon  lapped  up  in  a clout ; 

On  he  took  to  his  heels,  for  he  durst  not  be  idle. 

And  never  since  that  time  he’s  preached  ’bout  the  Bible, 
Derry  dovm,  &c.  . 

“ Now  come  honest  fellows,  who  lead  happy  lives, 

I’d  have  you  take  care  of  your  bacon  and  wives  ; 

For  have  you  a good  flitch,  great  care  will  be  taken, 
They’ll  preach  like  the  de’il,  where  there’s  plenty  of 
bacon.  Derry  down,  &c.” 

F.  0.  H. 

[ J.  T.  F.  finds  that  this  song  is  more  common  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  therefore  we  content  ourselves  by 
selecting  the  above  version  from  those  kindly  forwarded 
by  our  correspondents.  The  song  would  appear  at  times 
to  have  been  in  use  both  by  Koman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, and,  of  course,  with  such  variations  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  both  parties. — Ed.] 


A’BECKETT’S  MURDERERS:  SOMERSETSHIRE 
TRADITIONS. 

S.  vii.  33.) 

There  is  a very  interesting  paper  on  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv,  No.  186,  Sept.  1853.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  four  knights  on  the  night  of  the  deed 
rode  to  Saltwood,  leaving  Robert  de  Broc  in  pos- 
session of  the  palace,  and  ultimately  proceeded  to 
Knaresborough  Castle,  a royal  fortress  in  the 
possession  of  Hugh  de  Moreville,  where  they 
remained  for  a year.  Of  course  various  legends 
were  circulated,  such  as  that  dogs  refused  to  eat 
the  crumbs  which  fell  from  their  table.  It  is 
said  that  they  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  sen- 
tence of  Alexander  HI.,  and  were  sent  by  him  to 
expiate  their  sins  in  the  tioly  Land.  The  legend 
states  that  Moreville,  Fitzurse,  and  Brito  died 
there,  and  were  buried  in  front  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Other  accounts  state  that 
they  were  interred  in  front  of  the  church  of 
Montenegro.  The  reviewer  wonders  what  the 
church  of  the  Black  Mountain  can  mean,  as  it  is 
impossible  they  could  have  been  buried  before  the 
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cliurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  it  has  been  a 
square  of  public  resort.  Could  the  church  of 
Llantony  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains  in 
the  Vale  of  Ewias  be  meant  ? It  was  built  by 
Hugh  de  Lacie,  a Norman  baron,  between  1108 
and  1115,  for  forty  Augustine  friars.  Tracy,  who 
struck  the  first  blow,  was  seized  with  a dreadful 
disorder  at  Cosenza  in  Apulia,  and  there  died  in 
torment.  It  is  said  the  wind  had  been  always 
contrary  when  he  wished  to  embark,  giving  rise 
to  the  Gloucestershire  distich  : — 

“ The  Trace3’s 

Have  alwaj's  the  wind  in  their  faces.” 

Foss’s  Judges,  i.  279. 

The  reviewer  points  out  that  the  legend  could 
not  have  been  true,  as  Moreville,  who  had  been 
justice  itinerant  for  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land at  the  time  of  the  murder,  though  dismissed 
from  his  office  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  first  year 
of  John  is  recorded  as  paying  twenty-five  marks 
and  three  palfreys  for  holding  his  court  so  long  as 
his  wife  continued  in  a secular  habit.  Camden 
says  the  sword  he  used  at  the  murder  was  pre- 
served in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  now  said 
to  be  attached  to  his  statue  at  Brayton  Castle. 
Tracy  was,  within  four  years  from  the  murder, 
justiciary  of  Normandy,  and  was  present  at  Falaise 
in  1174  when  the  King  of  Scotland  did  homage  to 
Henry  II.  Bisdon,  in  his  Survey  of  Devon,  342, 
says  Tracy 

“withdrew  himself  hither  (to  Morthoe,  Devon)  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  lieth  buried  in  an 
aisle  of  this  church,  by  him  built,  under  an  erected 
monument,  with  his  portraiture  engraven  on  a grey 
marble  stone,”  &c. 

I have  examined  this  tomb,  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  slab  of  the  tomb  belongs  to  Sir 
"William  Tracy’s  tomb  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  sides  to  that  of  "William  Tracy,  rector  of 
Morthoe,  who  founded  a chantry  in  the  church  in 
1322. 

Eisdon  says  Sir  William  Tracy  left  a daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Sir  Gervaise  Courtney,  and 
their  son  William  resumed  the  name  of  Tracy. 
He  it  was,  I believe,  who  founded  the  priory  of 
Woodspring  on  the  banks  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  the  B.  V.  M.,  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Collinson’s  Somerset,  iii. 
514).  And  this  is  the  foundation  probably  for 
the  Somersetshire  tradition  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent. 

Eitziirse  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  Ireland, 
and  there  to  have  become  the  ancestor  of  the 
McMahon  fiimily,  the  latter  name  being  the 
Celtic  translation  of  Bear's  son.  He  gave  his 
estate  of  Willeton  in  Somersetshire,  half  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  half  to  his  brother 
Eobert  (Collinson,  iii.  614).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood the  name  degenerated  into  Fitzour,  Fishour, 
and  Fisher.  The  family  of  Bret  or  Brito  was 


carried  on  through  his  daughter  Maud,  who  gave 
lands  to  the  priory  of  St.  Thomas  at  Woodspring. 

John  Piggott,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


I cannot  give  your  correspondent  any  definite  in- 
formation respecting  the  three  ‘^unknown  graves” 
on  the  Flat  Holms  ; but  I have  myself  visited  the 
remains  of  Woodspring  Priory,  which  is  situate 
about  three  miles  from  Weston-super-Mare. 
There  is,  I believe,  but  little  doubt  that  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  this 
monastery  to  Fitzurse,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
A’Beckett,  is  authentic.  C.  Euscombe  Poole. 

Cannington,  Bridgwater. 


Lady  Grimston’s  Grave  in  Tewin  Church- 
yard S.  vii.  76,  128.) — I do  not  believe  that 
there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  legend 
which  you  have  printed  about  Lady  Anne  Grim- 
ston  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  that  lady. 

It  is  difficult  at  such  a distance  of  time  to 
show  what  were  her  opinions,  but  I have  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  me  believe  Lady  Anne  Grim- 
ston  was  a religious  woman. 

In  the  first  place,  she  gave  fifty  pounds  to 
Hales’  Grammar  School  at  Hertford,  where  the 
use  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  imperative. 

Secondly,  there  is  evidence  of  the  purchase,  I 
presume  by  her  orders,  of  Usher’s  Body  of  Divi- 
nity, his  Sermons,  and  his  Life,  for  the  use  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Grimston,  Sir  S.  Grimston’s  daugh- 
ter by  his  first  wife.  And,  lastly,  I have  some 
accounts  for  the  years  1682,  1683,  1684,  vouched 
by  Lady  Anne  Grimston  (A.  G.),  containing 
charges  both  in  London,  at  St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  and 
in  the  country  at  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Albans,  for 
setting  up  the  horses  during  church  on  Sundays. 
Our  church  at  St.  Michael’s  is  so  far  from  Gor- 
hambury  that  we  are  obliged  to  have  horses  out  on 
Sundays,  and  I have  an  account  similar  to  Sir 
Samuel  Grimston’s  in  my  house  books. 

Verdlam. 

Gorliarabury. 

Besides  this  case  of  Tewin  churchyard,  there 
are  other  places  near  London  where  large  massive 
tombs  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  had  their 
masonry  displaced,  and  their  iron  railings  broken 
or  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  elm  or  ash-trees 
planted  around  the  grave.  One  such  instance  I 
know  of  in  the  churchyard  of  Perivale  in  Mid- 
dlesex ; another  in  Hertfordshire  at  Aldenham : 
and  both  these  are  very  striking.  A less  remark- 
able case  occurs  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  of 
Chislehurst.  A.  J.  M. 

Mural  Painting  in  Starston  Church,  Nor- 
eole:  (4**'  S.  vi.  542, 577 ; vii.  40.) — A^our  correspon- 
dent F.  C.  H,,  at  the  last  reference,  in  regard  to  this 
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picture  says:  ^^Two  angels  are  carrying  up  lier 
soul  (i.  e.  Virgin  Mary)  to  heaven : no  such  pre- 
sumption of  immediate  beatitude  cohld  have  been 
entertained  of  any  ordinary  individual,  however 
ennobled  by  worldly  honours.” 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  dogmatise  on  mediaeval 
art  without  a very  extensive  acquaintance  with  it. 
F.  C.  H.  is  in  error.  On  monuments  this  is  of 
common  occurrence.  There  is  the  little  brass  to 
a Beauchamp  in  Chekendon  church,  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  very  design  itself  is  two  angels  bearing 
away  the  soul.  The  same  may  be  seen  also  on  the 
brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings  at  Eising in  Norfolk,  and 
a long  list  could  easily  be  made.  Then  in  Flemish 
brasses,  what  more  common  than  to  represent  the 
soul  in  ‘^Abraham’s  bosom,”  in  which  beatitude” 
seems  accomplished  ? Neither  is  this  art  at  all  in 
discord  with  church  teachings  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  ^‘Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,”  where  the 
office  of  the  angel  is  defined,  after  speaking  of  the 
angel  conveying  their  souls  to  Purgatory,  in 
whom  there  is  still  some  sin  imexpiated  left,  it 
concludes,  ^^But  if,  indeed,  he  departed  in  so 
much  charity  that  all  the  rust  of  sin  was  consumed, 
so  that  nothing  purgeable  remained,  immediately 
the  holy  angels  received  him  and  carried  him  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Not  having  the  drawing  before  me  I cannot 
speak  with  certainty  of  its  details ; but  if  I re- 
member rightly,  neither  the  figure  of  the  dying 
lady,  nor  of  those  about  her,  nor  of  the  soul  above, 
have  the  nimbus.  This  of  itself  is  a fatal  objec- 
tion to  its  representing  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.” 
Moreover,  the  figures  show  a number  of  tonsured 
heads — monks  in  fact — and  one  in  a cope  holds  a 
shield  of  arms,  the  arms  of  the  Abbe}’’  of  Lawtrey, 
as  F.  C.  H.  thinks.  But  the  latter  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  arms  are  of  no  importance.  To 
this  I must  observe,  that  in  mediaeval  art  every 
detail  is  of  importance. 

The  Apostles,  who  should  be  at  the  bedside  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  are  not  represented  tonsured,  St. 
Peter  excepted ; nor  is  the  general  character  of  the 
composition  that  of  the  subject  which  your  corre- 
spondent maintains. 

The  arms  are  a very  important  feature,  and  I 
believe  a key  to  the  whole.  The  bedside  shows  a 
group  of  monks,  headed  by  their  abbot  or  prior, 
in  a cope,  holding  before  the  dying  lady  a coat  of 
arms,  probably  of  their  abbey.  If  the  death-bed 
of  a benefactress,  what  more  natural  than  for  her 
to  be  reminded  of  her  charity  by  those  benefiting, 
at  the  same  time  showing  her  the  aid  she  had  in 
their  prayers  to  forward  her  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? The  painting  merely  shows  that  she 
departed  in  so  much  charity  that  all  the  rust  of 
sin  was  consumed.”  J.  G.  Walter. 

Portrait  of  John  Kay  (4“^  S.  vii.  142.) — I 
have  the  portrait  of  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  alluded 


to  by  Mr.  Woodgroft,  but  it  is  unluckily  pasted 
fast  in  my  portfolio.  I have  also  another  litho- 
graphed portrait  of  him,  but  without  name  of 
artist  or  publisher,  unless  the  signature  ^^D.  F. 
Prestolee  ” may  refer  to  one  of  them.  I have  also- 
a folio  sheet  of  letterpress,  containing  A Brief 
Memoir  of  John  Kay  ” on  one  page,  and  the  pedi- 
grees of  Kaye  of  Woodsome  and  Greenhalgh  of 
Brandlesome  on  the  other,  with  a shield  of  arm& 
of  twenty  quarterings,  &c.  &c.  on  the  other, 
printed  by  P.  Grant,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 
1 regret  that  the  above  cannot  be  lent  to  accom* 
modate  Mr.  Woodgroft,  but  I enclose  my  card, 
in  case  he  finds  it  necessary  to  consult  them. 

M.  D. 

Though  lost  to  Sight,  to  Memory  dear 
S.  iv.  405  ; 3^*^  S.  vi.  129,  viii.  290 ; S.  i. 
77,  161,  iv.  399,  vii.  56.) — Though  unable  to  give 
any  information  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  well- 
worn  quotation,  I can  safely  aver  that  it  is  much 
older  than  1828,  as  I knew  it  many  years  before 
that  date.  F.  C.  H. 

[It  would  appear  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  line.] 

The  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
(4^^  S.  vii.  13.)  — As  a discussion  of  this  query 
sufficiently  ample  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  would 
most  likely  require  more  space  than  the  Editor 
could  conveniently  spare,  let  me  refer  Makro- 
CHEIR  to  chap.  vii.  of  Donaldson’s  Varronianus  on 
the  Organic  Classification  of  the  Original  Latin 
Alphabet.”  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Some  eminent  schoolmasters  are  engaged  in 
considering  this  matter.  Let  me  bring  to  their 
notice  a poem  in  All  the  Year  Round  (Jan.  21, 
1871),  on  Frederick  the  Great,  entitled  ^‘Fredericus 
Rex.”  It  is  said  to  be  a favourite  song  in  the 
Prussian  camp.  The  translator,  however,  on  all 
three  occasions  on  which  he  has  to  use  the  words, 
makes  them  scan  Fredericus  Rex.  Surely  the 
Great  Frederick  never  had  such  short  work  made- 
of  him  before.  T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

The  Irish  Planxty  : Bumper  Squire 

Jones  ” S.  vi.  300,  512 ; vii.  42.)— A little 
contribution  on  this  subject  may  possibly  have  a 
claim  for  insertion.  It  is  a quotation  from  The 
National  Music  of  Ireland*,  by  Michael  M.  Conran, 
1846) : A 

“ Of  time,  there  were  six  kinds : — ‘ the  trebly  rapid,* 
the  jig  planxty,  and  festive;  dirge  or  lamentation,  with 
words ; bold,  heroic,  martial ; ‘ tempo  ordinario lamenta* 

* Could  anyone  possessing  a perfect  copy  of  this  work 
oblige  me  with  a copy  of  the  title-page  ? [“The  National 
Music  of  Ireland,  containing  the  History  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  the  National  Melodies,  the  Harp,  and  other  Mu- 
sical Instruments  of  Erin.  By  Michael  Conran,  Organist,, 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Manchester.  Dublin;  Published 
for  the  Author  by  James  Duffy,  10,  Wellington-Quay, 
1816.”] 
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tion — musical  dirges,  with  words  * * * §;  phurt  or  lesson  time 
• — practical  exercises.” — P.  90. 

As  I understand  this  sentence  it  seems  tliat  the 
planxty  was  performed  in  a time  ” much  quicker 
than  that  of  a hold,  heroic,  or  martial  air.  If  this 
he  true,  and  if,  as  De.  Eimbatjlt  says,  the  planxty 

owes  its  origin  to  the  celebrated  Irish  bard 
Carolan  ” (‘^  N.  & Q.”  4^^  S.  vi.  512),  it  would 
appear  that  the  earlier  part  of  The  Khight  of 
Inishoweh’s  communication  was  written  under 
a wrong  impression  as  to  the  species  of  air  and  its 
antiquity. 

As  apropos  of  this  subject,  I give  another  quo- 
tation from  the  same  National  Music  of  Ireland, 
having  reference  to  what  is  therein  called  one  of 
Carolan’s  most  playful  planxtiesf  viz,,  ^^A 
bumper  Squire  Jones  — 

“ The  words  . . . have  been  paraphrased  by  the 
talented  Baron  Dawson  f,  and  Carolan’s  brilliant  effusions 
are  lost  in  the  solendour  of  the  facetious  baron’s  imita- 
tion.”—P.  228. 

Query:  (1.)  Where  can  ^^the  facetious  baron’s 
imitation”  be  found  ? (as  only  two  verses  are  given 
by  my  authorl)  ,•  or  (2)  does  he  mean  that,  Caro- 
lan’s lines  are  forgotten,  unrecorded,  and  that  the 
paraphrase  only  exists 

The  following  planxties  will  be  found  in  No.  42 
of  Chappell’s  Musical  Magazine  § at  the  pages  I 
give:  Planxty  Dudley,”  p.  6,  '^Planxty Kelly,” 

p.  8;  Planxty lirwine,”  p.  18,  and  “Planxty 
Connor,”  p.  21.  They  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  correspondents.  Thomas  Telly,  Jeh. 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

Moore’s  beautiful  funereal  lines 
“ Oh,  banquet  not  in  the  festal  bowers,”  &c. 
are  set  in  his  Nish  Melodies  to  “ Planxty  Irwin.” 
I confess,  however,  the  air  has  always  appeared  to 
me  too  joyous  for  the  words.  " P.  P. 

Eev.  Sameel  Henley  (4^^  S.  vii.  35,  113.)— 
Me.  Townshend  Mayee  will  find  an  ample  ac- 
oount  of  Dr.  Samuel  Henley,  the  translator  of 
Vatheh,  in  Nichols’s  Illustrations  of  Literary  His- 
tory, iii.  759-65  ; viii.  334.  W.  P.  Coeetney. 

4,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 

Deagon  (4*^^  S.  vii.  12,  125.) — The  real  dragon 
is  the  Greek  draco,  which  has  no  feet,  and  is,  I 
believe,  what  is  now  called  the  boa-constrictor. 
(See  Dioscorides.)  Thos.  Phillipps. 

Fisheemen  in  the  Olden  Time  (4*'^  S.  vi. 
368.): — Andrew  Borde,  a “ native,”  received  his 
manumission  in  the  year  1510  from  George 

* This  seems  to  be  a repetition. 

t Exchequer  of  Ireland,  tem.p.  Queen  Anne. 

if  Baron  Andrew  Dawson’s  version  is  printed  in  The 
New  Irish  Soug-Book,  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Bond. 
1867,  p.  116.— Ed.] 

§ This  magazine,  by  the  way,  is  edited  by  Dr.  Eim- 
bault. 


Neville,  Lord  of  Bergevenny,  who  owned  the 
manor  of  Dychelyng  in  Sussex,  to  which  domain 
the  said  “native”  belonged.  Possibly  T.  Q.  C. 
remembers  something  about  this  casej  it  is  the 
latest  instance  of  slavery  I have  read  of.  I have 
heard  nothing  of  the  Sussex  fishermen  to  lead  me 
to  suppose  they  were  other  than  privileged  as 
compared  with  the  rest  (except  in  Kent),  for  they 
nearly  all  belonged  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  were 
a stiff-backed  lot.  Geoege  Bedo. 

Holty,  the  Geeman  Poet  (4^^  S.  vi.  177, 
288.)— :There  are  translations — or  perhaps  para- 
phrases would  be  the  better  word  — of  several  of 
Holty’s  poems  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
for  1837-8.  The  translator  was  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  the  gifted  and  ill-fated.  D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Hampshiee  CoENTEY  Cheechyaed  : Pepys’s 
Diaey  (4^^"  S.  vi.  6.) — The  allusion  in  Pepys  is 
clearly  to  the  churchyard  of  Tichfield,  where  the 
remains  of  the.  fine  castle  of  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton are  still  to  be  seen.  It  strikes  me,  at 
twenty  years’  distance  in  time,  that  sage  grew 
abundantly  in  the  churchyard  when  I knew  it. 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Timothy  Dextbe  (4‘^  S.  vi.  515.)  — “ Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,”  so  called,  resided  in  Nevvbury- 
port,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  forty  miles  north-east  of 
Boston,  on  the  coast,  for  many  years  in  a large 
brick  house,  which  in  his  lifetime  was  surrounded 
with  many  carved  wooden  images  or  statues  of 
more  than  life  size.  The  house  I have  seen  many 
times,  J.  AV.  Upton. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

“ Galimatias  ” (4‘^  S.  iv.  294.) — This  word  was 
certainly  not  coined  by  Fielding.  Noel  et  Chapsal 
most  correctly  define  it  thus  : “ Melange  confus 
de  mots  qui  semblent  dire  quelque  chose  et  n’ont 
point  de  sens.” 

They  do  not,  however,  give  the  following 
account  of  the  word,  which  I met  with  many 
years  Ago— so  many,  that  my  memory  treacherously 
declines  telling  me  where.  In  those  olden  times 
when  the  “ doctores  ” argued  points  of  law  in 
Latin,  a learned  (?)  counsellor,  while  stating  the 
case  of  his  client  Matthias  and  a cock  (which 
pertained  unto  him),  grew  so  confused  in  his 
Latinity,  that,  after  a while,  he  ceased  to  speak  of 
“Gallus  Matthife,”  but,  contrariwise,  of  “Galli 
Matthias.”  Hence  a senseless  and  inaccurate 
jumble  of  words  came  to  be  styled  “ Galimatias.” 

Noell  Kadecliffe. 

Saaebeeck  Cestom  (4*^’’  S,  vi.  477 ; vii.  107.) 
The  custom  alluded  to  by  Me.  Telly  qs  still 
observed  in  many  parts  of  Leylandshire  and 
Amounderness  (in  Lancashire).  In  my  Ilistory 
of  Goosnargh,  I have  a notice  of  it.  In  that  dis- 
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trict  fhe  eve  of  May  1 is  called  May  Bougli 
Night/’  and  I give  the  following  as  a sample  of 
the  emblematic  meaning  attached  to  the  various 
trees  : — A wickin  {i.e.  a mountain  ash)=My  dear 
chicken  j a plum  tree  in  bloom=to  be  married 
and  soon;  a briar=:a  liar.  H.  Fishwick. 

I have  known  Leyland  above  fifty  years,  and 
my  father,  a noticer  of  old  customs,  must  have 
known  it  nearly  fifty  years  before  that,  but  I have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a custom  as  Mr.  Ttjlly 
mentions,  and  I therefore  conclude  he  is  mistaken 
as  to  the  locality.  May  day  is  observed  in  Ley- 
land  by  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  an  important 
charity,  and  the  children  attend  church.  Royal 
Oak  day,  the  29th  of  May,  is  also  a great  day  in 
Leyland,  for  the  clubs  and  benefit  societies  hold 
their  annual  festival  upon  it.  On  Whit  Monday 
the  Sunday  scholars  march  with  garlands  upon 
wands  provided  by  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in 
them ; but  the  answer  to  Mr.  Tijlly’s  queries  is 
simply  that  no  such  custom  is  known.  The  re- 
marks about  Lichfield  seem  to  refer  to  the  ‘‘  walk- 
ing the  boundaries,”  which  was  practised  in  many 
places  at  Rogation  tide  and  on  Ascension  day. 

Ar  Old  Inhabitant. 

The  Apocalypse  (4*^  S.  vi.  156.) — For  a 
summary  of  Ewald’s  views  on  the  Revelation, 
F.  M.  S.  should  consult  Auberlen’s  masterly  work 
on  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation 
of  St,  John,  translated  by  Adolph  Saphir,  and 
published  by  T.  & T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1856. 
To  me  this  remarkable  volume  is  itself  an  Apoca- 
lypse. D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Caliban  (4^^  S.  vii.  66.) — Surely  this  word  is 
a mere  metathesis  of  cannibal^  like  Ben  Jonson’s 
Bobadil  from  Boahdil,  Makrocheir. 

Who  is  a Laird?  (4‘^  S.  vi.  482;  vii.  12.)— 
The  query  of  C.  S.  K.  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
laird  was  originally  a feudal  baron,  and  as  such 
was  dominns.  But  in  process  of  time  the  de- 
signation of  lord  or  laird  was  applied  not  to 
proprietors  of  baronies  only,  but  to  landowners 
generally.  In  the  Scottish  “ inquisitions,”  dominus 
frequently  precedes  a name  which  has  portionarius 
after  it.  That  portioners  of  land  are  ordinarily 
styled  lairds  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  In 
the  K’irksession  Records  of  St.  Andrews  certain 
families  at  Boarhills — such  as  Philp,  Armit,  and 
others — are  styled  portioners,  while  the  heads  of 
these  families  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
greeted  as  lairds.  Portioners  were  not  necessarily 
feuars,  but  mfight  be  holders  of  portions  of  land 
which  had  belonged  to  the  church  or  the  feudal 
barons.  Estates  were  sometimes  broken  up  and 
portioned  among  members  of  families.  (Bell  & 
Ross’s  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh, 
1858-61.)  In  a country  v/here  family  pride  was 


so  predominant  as  in  Scotland,  titular  desig- 
nations were  coveted.  The  farmer  was  at  church 
and  market  saluted  by  the  name  of  his  farm,  and 
the  owner  of  only  a few  acres  was  hailed  as  the 
laird.”  In  old  times  there  was  hardly  any  other 
designation  for  a gentleman  ; he  was  dominus — • 
he  bore  dominion.  The  title  master  has  an  aca- 
demic origin.  A graduate  in  arts  was  styled 

master,”  and  no  other.  Afterwards  the  paro- 
chial clergy  were  so  designated  out  of  respect  for 
their  office.  Latterly,  master  became  the  title  of 
a gentleman.  The  Scottish  schoolmaster  was  an- 
ciently, in  respect  for  his  learning,  styled  dominie. 
As  university  training  became  more  common 
among  Scottish  teachers  they  claimed  master  as 
a higher  title. 

Territorial  designations  in  Scotland  do  not  cease 
even  when  the  lauds  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected are  alienated.  Thus  we  have  Lord  Col- 
ville of  Culross.  My  late  friend,  Sir  James 
Menteth,  Bart.,  claimed  the  designation  of 
Closeburn,”  vfhen  no  longer  proprietor  of  that 
estate.  And  my  relative,  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.^ 
M.P.  for  Dundee,  is  still  designated  of  Inver- 
quharity,”  though  Inverquharity  estate  long  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lyells  of  Kinnordy. 
W ere  I personally  ambitious  of  constituting  a sept, 
I might,  without  presumption,  designate  myself 
^^of  Coupar-Grange,”  though  my  ancestor  was  of 
that  estate  a portioner  only,  and  though  that  por- 
tion has  long  been  alienated. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoim  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Old  Sandown  Castle,  Isle  oe  Wight  (4**^  S, 
vi.  569 ; vii.  103.)  — The  last  remainder  of  San- 
down Castle,  which  for  many  years  was  used  as- 
an  office  by  the  Royal  Engineers’  department,, 
was  removed  in  1869-70  to  make  room  for  works 
connected  with  the  national  defences  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A very  fine  old  carved  oak  chimney-piece 
containing  many  armorial  bearings  remained  to 
the  last,  and  is,  I believe,  still  preserved  in  the  old 
material  store  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Sandown, 
from  whence,  no  doubt,  when  the  latter  receives 
its  annual  clearing,  it  will  be  sold  for  firewood  at 
the  ensuing  auction,  unless  some  antiquarian  mu- 
seum put  inffi  claim  for  it.  H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Smijth  (4*^^  S.  vi.  474 ; vii.  43.) — I have  seen 

Smith  ” in  every  age  since  the  Conquest  spelled 
S my  the,  Smithe,  Smyth,  and  Smith,  in  the  same 
arbitrary  fashion  as  any  other  name,  but  never 
before  the  eighteenth  century  (towards  the  mid- 
dle) have  observed  it  spelled  ‘‘Smijth.”  This 
cannot  be  a dotted  y,  because  no  y in  any  other 
name  or  word  appears,  so  far  as  I remember,  so 
distinguished.  I should  think  by  the  ancient 
short  and  long  ij  a double  dotted  ii  was  intended — ■ 
Smiith  ; yet  it  is  very  curious  and  inexplicable 
that  this  "mode  should  have  sprung  up  in  every 
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part  of  the  country  at  a certain  period,  and  for  a 
Tery  few  years,  and  then  disappeared  for  ever ; and 
not  the  least  curious,  perhaps,  that  the  fashion 
should  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  church 
registers  (?).  Perhaps  in  this  circumstance  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  he  found  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  your  more  ancient  clerical 
correspondents.  Possibly  M.  D.  is  correct  as 
to  the  analogy  to  Ffoliott  and  Ffarington — an 
orthography  originating  in  the  absurd  mistakes  of 
printers — the  double  small  / {ff)  being  used  in  old 
times  in  lieu  of  the  capital,  and  still  employed  in 
the  law,  just  as  the  old  Homan  numerals  with 
their  final  long/s  are  in  physic.  T.  Helsby. 

15,  York  Chambers,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  inBurke’s  Peer- 
Uf/e  and  JBaro7ietage,  that  “ the  patriarch  of  this 
family  (the  spelling  of  whose  surname  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England)  was  “John  Smijth, 
Esq.,”  who  lived  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  I incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  name,  after  all,  is  really  but 
Smith  and  Smyth.  In  former  days  I find  it 
usual  for  mayors  of  this  town  to  write  after 
their  names  Maior,”  and  frequently  the  Latin 
“Major.”  The  official  in  1714  writes  “Maij or,” 
which  may  be  read  either  as  Mai j or,  or,  with  a 
dotted  y,  Mayor.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  how, 
nt  the  trifling  cost  of  two  dots,  Smyth  could  be- 
come Smijth.  Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

I notice  that  Sp.  considers  the  modern  name 
Smijth  to  be  an  orthographical  error,  having  for 
its  foundation  an  ancient  method  of  double- 
dotting  a y,  thus  y.  There  is  an  old  and  common 
family  name  of  Sp.’s  which  often  appears  in  pedi- 
grees of  families  with  whom  Sp.’s  have  inter- 
married : I mean  “Obiit,”  spelled  also  in  old  MSS. 
Obijt,  thus  reversing  the  chronological  change  in 
Erniith.  Can  Sp.  tell  whether  this  name  was  ever 
spelled  Obyt,  with  a dotted  y?  L.  N.  O.N. 

Hints  to  Chairmen  (4^*'  S.  vii.  55.) — Mr. 
Effingham  Wilson  has  published  a shilling  hand- 
book on  the  management  of  public  meetings. 

J.  L.  C. 

Queen  Elizabeth  : Peal  Persons  in  “ The 
Faerie  Queen  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  49.)  — I will  not 
question  Mr.  Keightlet’s  judgment  in  assign- 
ing real  persons  to  the  names  in  Spenser’s  poem. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  poem  is  what  would  be 
natural  in  the  work  of  such  a man  as  we  know 
Spenser  to  have  been.  But  I wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a passage  which  Mr.  Keightlet  seems 
to  me  to  have  written  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering materials  within  his  reach : — 

“ I find,  by  the  way,  that  there  are  persons  who 
would  sacrifice  historic  truth  to  false  delicacj^,  and  who 
blame  me  and  others  for  vindicating  the  fair  fame  of  the 
great  queen  from  the  foul  aspersions  of  Dr.  Lingard  and 
his  authorities,  even  though  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
her  heroism,”  &c. 


I do  not  know  who  the  persons  are  of  whom 
Mr. Keightley  is  speaking;  nor  do  I understand 
the  contrast  suggested  by  defending  her  fair  fame 
“at  the  expense  of  her  heroism.”  But  the  fair 
fame  of  Elizabeth  is  a thing  in  which  probably 
few  persons  have  now  any  belief.  In  her  own 
day  it  seems  that  fewer  still,  if  any,  would  have 
believed  her  to  have  deserved  what  we  mean  by 
“ fair  fame  ” ; and  I beg  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Keightley  that  the  convenient  summary  of  “ the 
foul  aspersions  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  his  authori- 
ties ” does  not  approach  the  question  as  it  now 
stands,  and  therefore  does  no  good  to  the  memory 
of  Elizabeth. 

x\n  article  in  the  Satw'day  Pemew  of  Jan.  14, 
1871,  headed  Calendar  of  State  Papers,”  will 
show  Mr.  Keightley  what  is  the  state  of  modern 
opinion.  And  if  it  is  still  his  pleasure  to  describe 
a generally  accepted  view  of  her  character  as 
“ foul  aspersions,”  he  must  include  the  documents 
at  Simancas  and  English  State  Papers  in  his  con- 
demnation. D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Ballasalley  (4^**  S.  vi.  475,  583.) — Possibly 
some  member  of  the  Manx  Society,  aided  by  local 
history  or  tradition,  may  be  able  to  afford  the 
information  required.  In  the  meantime,  I would 
suggest  that  the  name  may  possibly  have  the  fol- 
lowing, one  or  other,  derivation:  1.  Balia  (town), 
Saailley  (brine)  ; 2.  Balia  (town),  S'aaley  (most 
beautiful) ; 3.  Balia  (town),  Salley  (salting) ; 4. 
Balia  (iomia),  Soylley  (enjoyment). 

There  are  other  words  more  or  less  proximate, 
allied,  or  related  to  the  above  ; but  possibly  those 
now  adduced  may  be  sufficient  to  point . to  the 
correct  meaning  and  derivation.! 

2,  4.  If  the  locality  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
a monastery,  on  account  of  its  delightful  and 
enjoyable  position,  then  2 and  4 show  probability 
of  derivation. 

I,  3.  If  the  locality  was  a fish-curing  station,  or 
depot  for  salt,  &c.,  then  I and  3 point  to  the  deri- 
vation. 

3.  But,  if  literal  construction  is  to  decide  the 

derivation,  then  3,  Balia  Salley  — salting-town  = 
town  of  salting,  is  conclusive.  J . Beale. 

Signitary  and  Signataries  (4*^^  S.  vi.  502; 
vii.  44.) — Both  these  words  are  spelt  wrongly. 
Signatory  is  the  right  spelling,  from  signatoi'^  a 
signer  or  sealer.  It  is  a word  commonly  used  by 
writers  on  diplomacy ; through  the  Italian  it 
would  run  most  readily  into  this  meaning,  only 
the  e would  in  English  revert  to  the  Latin  i. 
Signatory,  even  in  Webster’s  Dictmiary,  is  only 
given  as  an  obsolete  adjectiye  from  the  Latin 
sig7iatorius=^ViSQdi  to  seal  with.  Sig7iatu7'ist  is  a quite 
different  word,  and  signifies  a physiognomist, 
whose  science  interprets  insides  from  outsides, 
all  created  things  being  supposed  by  such  pro- 
fessors to  carry  imprinted  upon  them  their  Maker  3 
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intention,  as  wax  corresponds  to  tlie  signet.  As- 
suredly this  is  not  what  diplomatists  intend  by 
signatory  ; for  whatever  sign  they  put  forth  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  its  contrary.  C.  A.  W. 

Maj’’  Fair. 

This  word  is  simply  barbarous.  You  might  as 
well  write  amitary  for  amatory.  Mr.  Trench 
will  find  signatory  in  Kichardson. 

Makrochetr. 

Missale  ad  Usum  Sarijm  ” S.  vi.  438, 
568  ; vii.  64.) — F.  C.  FI.  suggests  that  the  date  of 
a MS.  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  date  on 
which  Easter  Day  falls.  The  same  idea  occurred 
to  me  some  time  ago  ; but  as  every  MS.  calendar 
which  I have  since  examined  places  Easter  Day 
on  March  27,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  conventionally  placed  on  that  day,  in  which 
case  the  'above  theory  of  course  falls  to  the 
ground.  F.  II.  II. 

Francis,  Earl  of  Both  well  (4‘^  S.  vi.  422  j 
vii.  62.) — Dr.  Damage  is  quite  right,  and  the 
date  stated  by  me  was  wrong.  I took  it  from  a 
notice  (in  No.  xix.  of  the  Herald  and  Genealogist, 
p.  19)  of  a seal  of  this  earl,  figured  in  the  first 
series  of  Laing’s  Scottish  Seals.  The  creation  cer- 
tainly took  place  before  December  10,  1585,  on 
which  day  Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  as  here- 
ditary admiral  of  Scotland,  is  found  taking  pre- 
cedence in  voting,  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Errol,  the 
hereditary  constable.  See  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  375  (cited  in  Biddell’s 
Peerage  Laic,  vol.  i.  p.  166).  As  January  then 
followed  December  in  the  calendar,  this  transac- 
tion occurred  more  than  a month  before  the  date 
of  Bothwell’s  charter,  quoted  by  Dr.  Eamage.  It 
is  certainly  curious  to  find  him  dealing  with  the 
kirk-lands  of  Closeburn,  but  strange  things  hap- 
pened in  those  days  of  tulchan  bishops  and  lay 
abbots.  I hope  some  one  will  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery about  his  brother-german  Hercules  Scott, 
and  how  the  latter  came  by  his  surname. 

The  magnificent  remains  of  Crichton  Castle  still 
attest  tlie  power  and  dignity  of  his  ancestors — the 
Hepburns — whose  devices,  anchors  and  cordage, 
as  high  admirals  of  Scotland,  are  traceable,  carved 
in  stone,  on  various  parts  of  the  ruins. 

Anglo-Scotus. 

Parodies  (4^^  S.  vi.  476 ; vii.  15, 105.)~There 
are  two  very  good  parodies  in  Tom  Hood’s  An- 
nual for  1871 : one  is  of  Tennyson’s  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere,”  the  other  of  Longfellow’s  Norman 
Baron.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  a 
complete  parody  on  Shakespeare’s  lam 

told  that  such  a thing  exists.  J.  C.  T.  Hall. 

The  Poetic  Mirror ; or  the  Living  Bards  of 
Britain.  Longmans,  1816.  This  is  reviewed,  and 
some  extracts  given  in  the  Quarterly  B,evieio, 
No.  XXX.  Reference  is  also  made  to  two  articles 


on  Parodies,  in  No.  xv.  I have  not  that  number 
at  hand,  but  probably  it  contains  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

I have  a copy  of  The  Poetic  Mirror  ; or  the 
Living  Bards  of  Britain,  second  edition,  published 
by  Longmans,  1817 : which  contains  parodies  of 
Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Hogg,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Wilson.  Before  it  came  into  my 
possession  some  one  had  written  on  the  title-page, 
“ by  .Tames  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.” 

R.  R. 

Boston. 

Among  the  books  of  parodies  and  imitations  in 
my  possession,  of  which  I gave  a list  at  p.  15,  I 
find  that  I accidentally  missed  one,  the  title  of 
which  I now  subjoin  : — 

‘‘Rival  Rhymes  'in  Honour  of  Burns.  With  curious 
Illustrative  Matter.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Ben  Tro- 
vato.”  London  (Routledge),  small  8vo,  1859.* 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Levesell  (.3"'*  S.  x.  508  ; xi.  65,  284,  483  ; xii. 
402.) — Mr.  Skeat  says  he  does  not  remember  this, 
word  elsewhere  than  in  the  two  Chaucerian 
passages  and  in  the  Promptorium.  I have  just 
come  upon  it  in  the  Anturs  of  Arther  in  Robson’s 
Three  Metrical  Romances  (Camden  Society) ; 
and,  as  the  leaf  a sel  is  there  described  with  much 
clearness,  I think  the  lines  are  worth  quoting  in 
N.  & Q.”— 

“ By  a lamyel  ho  la3’-,  vndur  a lefe  sale, 

Of  box  and  of  barbere,  byggyt  ful  bene.” 

Stanza  G. 

Halliwell  quotes  levesele  from  Occleve,  in  con- 
nection with  the  tavern.  Chatterton  seems  to  uso 
the  word  correctly  in  the  two  instances  I re- 
member : — 

“ As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lesselle  was  syttynge.” 

“ No  moe  the  amblynge  palfrie  and  the  home 
Shall  from  the  lessel  rouze  the  foxe  awaie.” 

Eiinoure  and  Juga. 

I find  no  difficulty  in  the  levesselle  of  the  tavern. 
Such  arbours  are  common  enough  in  suburbs  and 
country  at  the  present  day.  John  Addis, 

Beauty  but  Skin-deep  (4‘‘‘  S.  ii.  294.) — This 
may  be  found  in  Ralph  Venning’s  Orthodoxe  Para- 
doxes, third  edition,  London,  1650,  p.  41 : — 

“All  the  beaut}’-  of  the  world  ’tis  but  skin-deep,  a 
sunne-blast  defaceth  it.” 

W.  C.  B. 

The  Hon.  Catherine  Southcote  (4^**  S.  vi. 
546 ; vii.  64.) — She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
William,  second  Baron  Widdrington  (who  died  in 
1676),  and  married  Edward  (or  Edmund)  South- 
cote, of  Blyborough,  co.  Lincoln,  Esq.  She  died 
at  Cambray,  in  Flanders,  in  1758,  as  appears  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (xxviii.  292),  where  her 
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husband’s  Christian  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Edmund.  The  fourth  Lord  Widdrington  and  his 
brothers  were  out  in  1715  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts^ 
and  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason. 
They  were  however  pardoned,  but  the  barony 
and  baronetcv  were  forfeited.  See  The  Peerage 
of  England  (2nd  ed.  1716)  and  Burke’s  Extinct 
Baronetcies. 

On  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  of  Blyborough 
church  is  a stone  ^‘To  the  memory  of  Dorothy, 
wife  of  Edmund  Southcote,  who  died  in  1714, 
aged  sixty.”  The  persons  here  mentioned  were 
probably  the  parents  of  the  husband  of  the  Hon. 
Catherine  Southcote,  and  the  following  her  hus- 
band : — By  the  side  of  the  above  tomb  is  a slab 
to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Southcote,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  1725,  aged  forty-flve.  See  A History  of 
the  County  of  Lincoln,  4to,  1838  (i.  36).  E.  V. 

Hilaeion’s  Seevant,  the  Sage  Ceow  ” (I*'' 
S.  vii.  11,  112.) — I possess  an  old  volume  lettered 
on  the  back  Lives  of  the  Saints,  going  very  minutely 
into  all  their  miracles  and  supernatural  doings, 
Hilarion  Abbot  among  the  rest;  but  although 
13  pages  are  devoted  to  him,  there  is  nothing  to 
support  Vaughan’s  allusion  to  him  and  the  crow. 
Your  correspondent  E.  C.  H.  suggests  a mistake 
of  Hilarion  for  Paul,  which  sends  me  back  to  my 
Legenda  Aurea,  where  I find  under  The  Life  of 
St,  Paule  the  first  Hermite,”  that  he,  being  on  a 
certain  occasion  — 

“ In  communication  with  St.  Antony,  there  came  a 
crowe  and  satt  on  a tree  thereby,  who  flying  softly  neere 
vnto  them,  let  fall  a whole  loaffe,  and  went  away  ; then 
said  Paul  to  Antony,  Blessed  be  God  that  hath  sent  vic- 
tuals for  vs  to  eate  ; know  brother  Antony  that  it  is  six 
yeres  since  this  crowe  hath  euery  day  brought  me  halfe 
a loaffe,  but  now  at  thy  coming  the  Lord  hath  doubled 
our  prouision.” 

After  E.  C.  H.’s  correction  I should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  mine,  but  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  something  more  about  my  authority, 
I take  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  is  known 
about  this  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It  is  a dumpy  little 
quarto,  my  copy  without  title,  beginning  Table 
of  the  Names  of  all  the  Saints  contained  in  this 
booke,  and,  Kalendar  wise,  runs  to  p.  938,  Nov.  25, 
where  it  ends  imperfectly,  beginning  again  under 
July  31,  p.  17,  and  running  on  with  new  matter  as 
of  an  appendix  to  page  83,  where  the  book  ends 
thus : — 

“ Approbator  Plorum  Sanctorum  Yit®  ex  alijs  longius 
in  Anglicam  a D.  Edouardo  Kinesraan  Versse,  tuto  et 
<;um  fructu  edi  possunt.  Andomarop.  27  Maij,  m.d.cxxiii. 
Joan.  Floydus,  Soc.  lesu  Theologus.” 

A.  G. 

Ealls  oe  Eotees  and  Glamma  (4^^  S.  vi.  501 ; 
vii.  62.) — The  names  Glamma,  Glamoir,  Glom- 
men,  might  with  equal  reason  be  derived  from  the 
Su.-Goth.  gloma  (Isl.  gleyini,  G.  glemme,  oblivisci 
(conf.  the  river  Lethe) ; or  from  glimma,  micare. 


coruscare  (Isl.  lioma,  lux)  ; or  glamma,  strepitum 
edere  (Isl.  glamra,  strepere  crepere,  glumr,  strepi- 
tus,  glymr,  resonantia)  ; or  from  Su.-Goth.  ljum, 
Ijom,  tepidns;  or  Isl.  Ion,  lacuna,  also  stagnum  v.  re- 
cessus  stagni.  But  a more  probable  derivation  would 
be  from  the  Celtic  Ian,  Ion,  liin,  aqua  (Boxh.  in 
Lex.  Ant.  Brit,  llynn,  liquor),  with  the  not  un- 
common prefix  g.  Confi  the  river  Gian  (Carinthia), 
whence  Klagenfurt,  i.  e.  the  ford  of  the  Gian  or 
Klagen ; the  Lune  (Lat.  Luna),  a river  of  Eng- 
land ; the  German  rivers  Leine  and  Lane  (by 
some  Lona,  Lanus,  Loganus;  the  Isl.  Id,  sequor, 
unda,  also  aqua;  the  Welsh  lli,  a flux,  flood, 
stream,  Gaelic  and  Erse  lua,  aqua. 

R.  S.  Chaehoce:. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

The  Memoey  oe  Smells  (4^’'  S.  vh  297.) — 
Hazlitt  is  right  in  his  assertion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  remember  smells,  for  the^  faculty^  of 
memory  can  only  be  exercised  upon  objects  which 
have  been  seen  or  impressions  made  upon  the 
organs  of  hearing.  Bae-Point  says  he  can  recall 
at  any  time  the  smell  of  the  binding  of  his  school 
books ; but  if  he  considers  a moment,  and  analyses 
his  mental  operations,  he  will  find  that  he  first 
recalls  by  memory  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
books,  and  then  (by  a totally  distinct  faculty)  he 
fancies  what  their  smell  was.  The  whole  process 
is  a good  example  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
Taste  and  smell  are  iclosely  connected  in  many 
points,  and  the  same  law  holds  good  with  the 
sensations  of  taste.  Bae-Poiht  cannot  remember 
the  taste  of  the  cakes  which  were  in  favour  when 
he  was  at  school,  unless  he  first  remembers  what 
the  cakes  were  like  in  outward  appearance.  Then 
it  is  easy,  by  the  exercise  of  fancy,  to  endow  them 
with  the  attributes  of  sweetness,  flavour,  &c., 
which  had  formerly  such  a charm  for  him.  The 
process  in  fact  is  an  instance  of^  what  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  happily  calls  ‘^mental  chemistry”;  the  one 
operation  of  the  mind  almost  unconsciously  gene- 
rates the  other. 

The  mental  sequence  of  these  two  operations^  of 
thought  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  reversing 
the  process.  Has  Bae-Point  ever  noticed  how, 
as  it  were  by  a mental  flash,  a smell  frequently 
calls  up  an  idea  of  place  ? Association  of  ideas  is 
in  this  case  again  the  enchanter.  Thus  I never 
pass  a yew-tree  hedge  in  my  garden  without  its 
indescribable  old-world  fragrance  instantly  re- 
calling to  my  mind  an  old  hall  in  Derbyshire,  a 
hundred  miles  away,  in  the  garden  of  which  are 
some  wonderful  examples  of  the  topiarian  art  with 
which  I first  made  acquaintance  when  quite  a 
child.  Similarly,  the  peculiar  odour  which  docu- 
ments give  out  after  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
drawer  a long  time,  irresistibly  reminds  me,  when- 
ever I smell  it,  of  a certain  brass-bound  mahogany 
desk  some  two  counties  removed  from  my  home. 

Pelagius. 
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John  Bovet  (4*^  S.  vii.  11.)— The  name  is  pro- 
perly spelt  Boevey  (pronounced  Boovey),  and  the 
family  is  now  represented  hy  Sir  Thomas  Crawley- 
Boevey,  Bart.,  of  Flaxley  Abbey,  co.  Gloucester. 
J ohn  Boevey  was  the  brother  of  the  Mary  Cour- 
tenay about  whose  father  Me.  Boyle  inquires. 
Their  father  was  William  Boevey  of  London, 
merchant,  joint  purchaser  with  his  brother  James 
of  riaxley  Abbey  in  1647.  He  died  in  1662. 
Their  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Lucy, 
which  Anne  married  (secondly)  Sir  J ames  Smith, 
Knt.  The  brother,  James  Boevey,  eldest  (?)  son 
of  Andrew  Boevey,  died  in  1695,  having  married 
Margaret  Cressett  (who  survived  him),  and  leav- 
ing issue  Cornelia,  wife  of  Thomas  Vanaker,  and 
TOlliam  Boevey  of  Flaxley,  whose  widow  Katha- 
rine, daughter  of  John  Biches,  was  the  widow  ” 
beloved  of  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley.* 

The  brother  of  Mary  Courtenay  was  father  of 
Bichard  Boevey,  who  took  the  name  of  Garth, 
and  was  ancestor  of  the  Garths  of  Morden,  co. 
Surrey;  and  her  sister  Judith  married  Sir  Levinas 
Bennett,  Bart.  Anne  and  Joanna,  sisters  of  James 
and  William  Boevey,  married,  the  latter  Abraham 
Clarke,  and  the  former  David  Bonnell  of  Isle- 
worth,  whose  daughter  Mary  married  Thomas 
Crawley  of  London,  merchant. 

The  arms  of  Boevey  are  given  by  Cleveland 
as  Or,  on  a chevron  sable  three  plates;  but  in  the 
grant  of  arms  to  Crawley-Boevey  they  are  cited 
as  Erm.  on  a bend  gules  between  two  martlets 
sable,  three  guttees  d’or:  and  so  I think  they 
appear  on  the  monuments  in  Elaxley  church. 

If,  in  return  for  this  information,  which  I hope 
may  be  of  use  to  Me.  Boyle,  he  can  give  me  any 
higher  steps  in  the  pedigree  of  xindrew  Boevey,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged.  I think  he  will  have  to 
seek  them  in  Holland.  Henky  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  Eegent’s  Park. 

Feasee:  Feisel  (4^^  S.  vii.  55.)— The  arms  of 
Fraser  are  three  strawberry  flowers  on  a blue 
field.  They  are  borne  by  Lords  Lovat  and  Sal- 
toun,  and  by  Sir  W.  Fraser  of  Ledeclune,  Bart. 
The  number  and  arrangement  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times  ; six  is  not  uncommon,  placed  three, 
two,  and  one.  In  Scotch  heraldry  these  straw- 
berry flowers  are  called  Frazirs.’'  They  may  be 
seen  on  the  ancient  cross  at  Peebles.  As  to  the 
other  queries  I shall  be  glad  of  information. 

The  last  of  the  French  Frasers,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Frezeliere,  was  killed  in  the  Duchesse  deBerri’s 
attempt.  The  Knight  oe  Moeae. 


Old  Peints  oe  Stonehenge  (4‘^  S.  vii.  36.) 

David  Loggan,  the  engraver  of  Me.  Edwin  Dun- 
ein’s  old  print  of  Stonehenge,  was  born  at  Dantzic 
about  the  year  1630  according  to  Bryan ; and  his 


[*  “The  Perverse  Widow”  is  noticed  in  “E  & O ’ 
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chief  works,  the  same  authority  assures  us,  were 
published  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  will  enable  Me.  Dijnein  to  fix 
approximatively  the  date  of  his  print. 

T.  Westwood. 

Eev._  Nehemiah  Bogees  (4*^^  S.  vii.  77.)  — 
Nehemiah  Bogers  occurs  as  prebendary  of  the 
sixth  stall,  Ely,  in  1636.  He  died  before  1660, 
as  Laurence  Womock  was  collated  to  this  stall 
July  15,  1660,  and  installed  Sept.  22  of  the  same 
year.^  (Walker’s  Sufferings^  ii.  22 ; Le  Keve’s 
Fasti  Anglicani,  i.  360.) 

Bogers  was  also  rector  of  S.  Botolph’s,  Bishop- 
gate,  to  which  he  succeeded  March  26,  1642,  on 
the  resignation  of  Wykes.  BobertPory,  D.D.,  was 
admitted  to  the  rectory  Aug.  10,  1660,  per  mort. 
Bogers.  (Walker,  ii.  175 ; Newcourt’s  Feperto- 
rimuj  i.  313.)  Bogers  was  admitted  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Messing,  in  Essex,  May  13, 1620,  mart 
Harris;  John  Preston  succeeded  May  3,  1642, 
cess.  Bogers.  (Newcourt’s  Fep.  ii.  417.) 

He  was  also  rector  of  Great  Tey,  in  Essex.  He 
entered  on  this  preferment  Aug.  15,  1644.  (New- 
court’s Fep.  ii.  572.)  Johnson  Baily. 

S.  A.  will  find  some  account  of  him  in  the 

Puritan  Series  of  Commentaries,”  republished 
by  Nichols,  Edinburgh.  It  is  prefixed  to  a re- 
print of  A Strange  Vineyard  in  Palestina. 

.......  Walkee. 

1,  Highfield  Place,  Bradford. 


SopNIDES  AND  THE  CoDEX  SlNAITICHS  (4*^^ 

S.  vii.  77.)— W.  E.  A.  A.  wilDfind  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  of  Simonides  printed  in  ex- 
tenso  in  The  Guardian,  Jan.  21,  1863,  and  the 
consequent  controversy  was  carried  on  principally 
in  that  paper,  in  the  Literary  Churchman,  and  the 
Clerical  Journal.  A few  letters  appeared  also  in 
The  Parthenon  and  other  literary  periodicals  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1863. 

I have  preserved  some  collectanea  on  the  affair, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  lend  them  to  W.  E.  A.  A, 
if  he  will  communicate  with  me. 


^ woy  JL  fim  tnii/ioxjjttLtJu  oy 

some  one  better  qualified,  I should  be  happy  to 
condense  an  article  I wrote  at  the  time  in  a pe- 
riodical now  defunct  into  a resume  of  the  whole 
controversy,  if  Mr.  Editor  could  give  it  room. 

Geoege  M.  Geeen. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

[Such  an  article,  if  it  can  be  brought  within  a moderate 
compass,  would,  we  should  think,  be  very  acceptable  to 
many  readers.] 

A learned  friend  told  me  lately  that  Simonides 
informed  him  that,  if  he  examined  the  original 
MS.  with  that  of  Tischendorf’s  edition,  he  would 
find  two  places  marked  as  lacuna  ” by  the  latter, 
because  they  bore  evident  marks  of  being  the 
handiwork  of  Simonides,  for  the  initial  letter  of 
twenty-one  consecutive  lines  spelt  out  the  name 
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X,  o,  n,  s,  t,  a,  n,  t,  i,  n,  o,  s,  S,  i,  m,  o,  n,  i.  d,  e,  s. 
If  tMs  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  world  is  deceived  about  the  antiquity  of  the 
MS.  Simonides,  to  the  last,  declared  it  to  be  his 
handiwork.  Gr.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 

Oeaklemagne,  Aems  oe  (4^^  S.  vii.  75.)— If 
my  recollection  serves  me,  a colossal  statue  of 
Charlemagne,  opposite  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  had  on  the  shield  a 
single  cross  flory  (no  tinctures  shown.) 

W.  M.  H.  C.  will  find  the  following  entries  in 
Rietstap’s  Armorial  general: — 

“Charlemagne,  Normandy.  — D’azur  au  chevron  ac- 
compagne  en  chef  de  deux  croissants  et  en  pointe  d’une 
inolette,  le  tout  d’or. 

“ Charlemagne,  Berry.— D’or  a I’aigle  de  sable  charge 
d’une  fasce  en  divise  de  gueules  surcharge'  de  trois  roses 
d’argent.” 

rLEUBT-DE-LTS. 

Sawn-ey  Beane,  the  Man-eater  (4*^  S.  vii. 
77.)___Tlie  narrative  (given  in  the  following  work) 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  him  and  his  family 
are  attested  by  the  most  unquestionable  his- 
torical evidence,”  as  stated  by  Captain  Charles 
Johnson  in  his  History  of  the  Lives  and  Actioyis 
of  the  most  famous  Highwaymen,  Street-robbers, 
'^c.  ^c.,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1813,  pp.  33-7.  This  edi- 
tion appears  to  be  a reprint,  as  the  Advertisement 
states  that  the  History”  had  become  very  scarce 
and  valuable.  At  the  sale  of  the  late  Huke  of 
Roxburgh’s  books  a copy  sold  for  fifteen  guineas, 
besides  duty.  W.  P. 

Whale’s  Rib  at  Sorrento  (4^^-  S.  vii.  36,  84.) 
The  object  alluded  to  illustrates  a mediaeval  prac- 
tice of  putting  objects  of  curiosity  in  churches  as 
an  attraction  to  those  who  otherwise  would  not 
come,  and  is  defended  by  Durandus.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  there  is  (or 
was  until  lately)  a large  bone,  most  probably  that 
of  a whale,  but  said  to  be  the  rib  of  the  dun  cow 
killed  by  the  redoubtable  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
As  it  stood  upon  a corbel  apparently  intended  for 
it,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  church,  this  bone 
has  probably  been  there  for  centuries. 

P.  E.  Masey. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad  in  Staeeord- 
shire  (4^^  S.  vii.  121.)— The  first  of  these  stories 
was  in  Punch  long  ago,  and  is  spoiled  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser,  It  had  a further  point,  in 
the  unseemly  resemblance  between  the  words 
hishop  and  hitch.  The  collier  says,  on  hearing  of 
a bishop,  I don’t  know  what  thee  means,  but 
my  bitch  Rose  shall  pin  he.”  It  may  be  seen, 
admirably  illustrated  as  usual,  in  the  inimitable 
collection  of  Leech’s  drawings. 

The  story  may  be  a true  one,  but  Punch  gene- 
rally puts  Fact  ” when  it  is  so.  Lyttelton. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Caloidnr  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1601-1603.  With  Addenda,  1547,  1565. 
Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  1564-5.  Edited  by  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  East  Indies, 
China  and  Japan.  1617-1621.  Edited  by  W.  Noel 
Sainsbury,  Esq. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in  England. 
Arranged  and  catalogued  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  Vol. 
IV.  Parti. 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  ' the  great  work  of  calendaring,  and  so  rendering 
available  the  matchless  stores  of  historical  documents 
preserved  among  our  National  Records,  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  which  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  so  largelj’-  con- 
tributed, and  which  is  now  being  so  successfully  carried 
on,  under  the  supervision  of  Lord  Romilly,  it  must  be  in- 
stantly dispelled  by  a glance  at  the  contents  of  the  four 
goodly  volumes  whose  titles  we  have  just  transcribed. 
There  is  not  a branch  of  our  history,  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, municipal,  or  social,  which  does  not  receive  more  or 
less  illustration  from  some  of  the  documents  here  described, 
and  of  many  of  which  the  very  existence  is  first  made 
known  to  students  b}^  these  volumes.  Mrs.  Everett 
Green’s  Calendar  completes  the  regular  series  of  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  throws  much  light  on  the  proceedings  against  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ; on  the  controversy  between 
the  Jesuits  in  England  and  the  secular  priests:  and  fur- 
nishes some  minute  details  concerning  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  Elizabeth  : the  remainder  of  the  volume  being 
occupied  with  addenda  of  the  Domestic  Papers  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth  dis- 
covered since  the  printing  of  Mr.  Lemon’s  volume.  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  volume  is  the  last,  it  is  understood,  which  the 
public  will  receive  from  this  accomplished  scholar  ; and 
those  who  glance  over  the  brief  but  interesting  sketch 
which  he  gives  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  which 
contains  abstracts  as  well  of  the  entire  official  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  England  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  also  of  such  letters  as  were  sent  from  abroad  to 
the  Queen  and  the  English  Ministry  generally,  during 
the  years  1564  and  1565,  will  regret  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive no  more  such  instructive  sketches  from  the  same 
hand.  The  interest  attached  to  Mr.  Sainsbury’s  volume 
is  altogether  of  a different  character,  for  the  documents 
contained  in  it  continue  the  curious  illustrations  of  the 
origin  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  our  Settle- 
ments in  India  which  were  commenced  in  Mr.  Sainsbury’s 
preceding  volume  — a volume  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  was  considered  so  valuable  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  that  fifty  copies  of  it  have  by  his 
direction  been  distributed  among  the  four  Presidencies  in 
India.  The  last  Calendar  we  have  now  to  notice  is  the 
first  part  of  vol.  iv.  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  State^  Papers,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  V HI.  Although 
the  papers  contained  in  it  are  confined  to  those  ot  lo24- 
1526,  yet  as  they  have  been  collected  from  every  avail- 
able source  and  are  calendared  at  considerable  length, 
thev  occupy  a thousand  pages,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
instructive  commentary  with  which  Mr.  Brewer  always 
introduces  his  volume  will  appear  with  the  last  part  of  it. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited,  with  a Cri- 
tical Memoir,  by  William  Michael  Eossetti.  Illustrated 
by  Gustave  Dore.  (Moxon.) 

This  is  a nicely  printed  volume  of  the  choicest  poems 
of  Thomas  Hood.  It  does  not  contain  all  his  Comic  Poems, 
or  all  his  Serious;  those  must  be  sought  for.  if  wanted, 
in  the  two  volumes  so  entitled.  Mr.  Rossetti'  opens  the 
volume  with  a prefatory  notice,  in  which  the  few  incidents 
of  the  poet’s  life  are  briefly  and  pleasantly  told,  and  his 
place  among  English  poets  fixed  by  the  writer  as  “ the 
finest  English  poet  between  the  generation  of  Shelley  and 
the  generation  of  Tennyson.”  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  reduced  copies  of  Dore’s  well-known  pictures. 

The  I ear  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art:  exhibiting 
the  most  Important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  of 
the  Past  Year,  §-c.  By  John  Timbs.  (Lockwood  & Co.) 
We  have  again  to  welcome  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Timbs, 
and  we  gladly  direct  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  science  to  this  fresh 
proof  of  Mr.  Timbs’s  intelligent  industry. 

Revision  of  the  Bible.— The  Old  Testament  Com- 
pany of  Revisers  resumed  their  labours  on  Tuesday  last 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  who,  we 
rejoice  to  learn,  no  longer  sees  any  necessity  for  with- 
drawing froni  his  connection  with  this  important  work, 
but  will  continue  to  guide  the  councils  of  the  Revisers 
as  he  has  done  hitherto.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  principle  for  “which  he  so 
strongly  contended  in  the  debates  of  last  week  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  has  been  amply  vindicated. 
The  Bishops  of  LlandafF,  Ely,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
thirteen  other  members  w^ere  also  present  at  this  meeting 
of  the  company. 

A Club  in  Constantinople. — A new  Ottoman  club 
has  been  organised  in  Stariboul,  originated  by  Mustapha 
Fazyl,  who  has  already  made  a handsoiTie“donation  of 
2000  French  works  to  the  library  of  the  club.  A branch 
of  this  institution  has  now  formed  itself  into  a literary 
society  for  the  purpose  of  translating  European  works 
of  the  greatest  celebritv  into  Turkish,  and  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  on  the  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Mp..  John  Martin,  M.P.,  the  Repealer,  and  latelj’'- 
elected  member  for  Meath  count}’’,  has,  to  use  the  ivords 
of  the  late  Artemus  Ward,  been  guilty  of  “ a goak.”  We 
^serve  in  Debrett’s  Heraldic  and  Biographical  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench,  the  editor  states — that 
in  reply  to  his  customary  inquiry  as  to  the  armorial  dis- 
tinctions borne  by  the  new  member,  Mr.  Martin  replied, 

I carry  no  arms  ! This  is  a proclaimed  district.” 

Shakspeaee.  — At  the  sale  last  week,  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  of  the  valuable  library  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Corser  a unique  collection  of  Shakspeare’s  works  was 
disposed  of.  The  first  four  folio  editions  fetched  respec- 
160/.,  49/.,  77/.,  and  12/.  ; a second  quarto  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  22/.  ; a second  quarto  of  Midsum- 
mer Nighfs  Dream,  26/.  ; the  King  Lear  of  1608,  26/.  10s. ; 
the  first  edition  of  Troylus  and  Cresseid,  371.  ; Othello,  1630, 
5/.  10s. ; and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1637,  11/.  The  greatest 
rarity  in  the  sale  was  the  original  edition  of  the  Sonnets, 
1609,  which,  although  the  title-page  and  leaf  of  dedica- 
tion were  in  fac-simile,  reached  45/.  Next  in  interest 
were  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  reached  55/.,  being 
one  of  the  only  two  perfect  copies  known  (the  other  is  in 
the  British  Museum),  and  the  Poems  of  1650,  duodecimo, 
quite  perfect,  41/.  These  last  three  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Addington,  ivho  last  year  gave  2001.  for  a very  fine  copv 
of  the  third  folio.  J 

National  GALtERY. — The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  has  just  been  printed.  Five  pictures  were  bought 


during  the  last  year~namely,  « An  Old  Woman  peeling 
a Pear,  by  David  Teniers ; “ Saint  Peter  Martyr,”  the 
portrait  of  a Dominican  monk,  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  im- 
ported from  Milan;  “The  Procession  to  Calvarv,”  by 
Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  imported  from  Milan;  “ The  Ma“- 
donna  and  Infant  Christ,  the  Youthful  Baptist  and 
Angels,  an  unfinished  picture  ascribed  to  Michel  Angelo  • 
an  altar-piece  by  Giambattista  Cima  da  ConeglianS  re- 
presenting “ The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.”  The  collec- 
5^®  Rational  Gallery  at  Trafalgar  Square  and 
at  South  Kensington  have  (assuming  that  all  the  visitors 
h i Gallery)  been  attended 

1870  898  days  during  the  year 

1870 , 898,715  at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  1,014,849  at 
^outh  Kensington.  The  daily  average  attendance  at 
Trafalgar  Square  (open  to  the  public  180  days)  was 
4,915  ; in  1869  the  average  was  4,911. 

We  learn  frorn  T/,e  Publishei-’s  Circular  that  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  have  now  nearly  ready  for  delivery 
of  biographical  Reference,  bv  Lawrence 
L.  Phillips,  F.R.A.S.,  which  will  consist  of  over  1,000  no 
medium  8yo.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  dic- 
tionary will  be  best  perceived  when  it  is  stated  that  there 
will  be  one  hundred  thousand  names  — a number  which 
exceeds  by  many  thousands  those  contained  in  the  most 
voluminous  existing  works  upon  the  subject— and  up- 
wards of  a quarter  of  a million  references.  The  chief 

p ^ names,  C 9,397, 

G 5,640,  L 5,481,  M 6,816,  S 7,800. 

Dame  Europa’s  School.— The  success  of  this 
on  A AAA  ® remarkable.  The  sale  has  reached  nearly 

200,000  copies,  and  it  has  been  already  translated  into 
Trench,  while  propositions  for  German,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese translations  have  been  forwarded  to  the  pub- 
lishers.  1 he  following,  according  to  The  Publishers' 
CircM/ar,  IS  a list  of  the  answers  and  imitations  which  it 
has  called  forth.  Their  sale  has  also  been  unexceptionally 
large.  The  first  on  the  list  is~John  Justified,  a Reply  to 
^e  Fight,  6rf.  (Simpkin)  ; John's  Governor  visits  Dame 
Europa  s School,  Od.  (Blackwood)  ; Break-up  of  Dame 
EuropaA  School,  3d.  (Clowes)  ; Which  should  John  have 
Helped?  6 (Hard wicke)  ; Why  Johnny  didn’t  Inter- 
fere, 3c/.  (Whittaker) ; The  Row  at  Dame  Europa’s  School, 
another  account,  by  a Chum  of  Johnny’s,  6c/.  (Trubner)  • 
Master  John  and  his  Tenants,  or  What  Sandy  thought  of 
the  Matter,  Od.  (Simpkin)  ; What  Johnny  thought  of  it 
all : a brief  Review  of  his  Treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Friend  and  Foe,  3d.  (Whittaker);  John’s  Uncle  thinks  it 
Time  to  say  a Word,  or  How  to  Conquer  England,  6c/. 
(Hotten)  ; A Few  Particulars  of  John’s  Fag  at  the  Dame’s 
School,  6c/.  (Dennant), 

London  International  Exhibition  op  1871. 

During  the  week  ending  February  18,  upwards  of  3,500 
British  objects,  consisting  of  Sculpture,  Pottery,  Wool- 
lens, and  Educational  Works  and  Appliances,  have  been 
delivered  at  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  besides  foreign 
objects  from  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  Saxon v. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Norris  (Rev.  John),  A Collection  of  Miscellanies,  &c.  l2mo 

London,  1723. 

Oldys  (Wm.),  The  British  Lirr.\rian.  8vo.  London,  1737 
Douglas  (Rev.  John),  Milton  Vindicated  from  the  c’harrb 
of  Plagiarism,  &c.  Svo.  London,  1751. 

Englishman  Directed  in  the  Choice  op  his  Religion. 
[By  Thomas  Chapman,  D.D.?]  12mo.  London,  1752. 
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Howell  (James),  Familiar  Lettbes.  8vo.  London,  l754. 

'The  Case  oe  Trinity  College,  Hxjblik.  8vo.  Dublin,  1791. 
JORTIN  fjOHNV  D.D.),  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

S Vols.  8vo.  London,  1805.  Vol.  IIL  . -.t  i o t 

Selections  erom  the  Edin’burgh  Review.  4 Vols.  8vo.  London, 

Drake  (Joseph  Rodman),  Poems.  8vo.  York,  1847. 

The  Book  oe  Common  Prayer,  with  Notes  by  Stephens.  (Ecclesias- 
tical History  Society.)  3Vols.  8vo.  London,  1849-50.  Vol.  III. 
Wanted  by  H6/j6a,Rokeby,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Hall’s  Satires.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  Cldsivick,  1824. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Arch.  JVatson,  Lynedocli  Street,  Glasgoiv. 


Tales,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters;  translated  from  the  Arabic  and 
Persian,  by  Jonathan  Scott.  Shrewsbury,  1800. 

Wanted  by  Col.  Ellis,  Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Soiverby’S  Botany.  First  6 or  or  8 vols.  of  edition  now  publishing. 
Second-hand  copy. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wake,  Bookseller,  Cockermouth. 


A History  of  Misson,  Notts.  , tt  i 

Also  any  good  Works  on  Mnemonics  or  Memory.  (Not  Stokes,  Picks, 
or  Maclarens.) 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Styring,  Eldon  Mount,  Leeds. 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  our  numerous  and  increasing 
Correspondents,  we  issue  a ?>2-page  number  again  this  week. 
Let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  them  to  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  again  to  remind  them  to  write  legibly. 

Scientific  Queries  should  be  addressed  to  scientific 
journals,  and  Genealogical  Queries,  not  of  general 
interest,  will  not  be  inserted  unless,  the  Querist  adds  his 
name  and  the  address  to  which  the  information  he  requires 
may  be  forwarded  direct. 

May  Marriages.— H.  J.  (New  York)  is  referred  to 
“N.  & Q.”  1®^  S.  i.  467,  on  the  subject  of  such  marriages 
being  unlucky. 

An  Ignorant  Ass.— We  looidd  not  hear  your  enemy 
say  so,’*  §-c.,  is  referred  to  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Jan.  21  last, 
p.  56,  and  also  to  p.  173  of  the  present  number. 

Couch,  the  alleged  Centenarian.  — Mr.  Pole 
Carew’s  interesting  letter  is  unavoidably  postponed  until 
next  week.  We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Pengelly/op  his 
communication  on  the  subject. 

Errata. — 4^“^  g.  yi.  p.  568,  col.  ii.  line  8 from  bottom, 
for  “Selingana”  read  “ Telingaua  ” ; p.  569,  col.  i.  line  1, 
for  Asokar  Eclickpud”  read  “ Asoka  Edict  used  in  in- 
scriptions.” 

All  communications  should  he,  addressed  to  Editor  q/’“N.  & Q.’ 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


In  consequence  oj  the  abolition  of  the  impressed  Newspaper  Stamp,  fie 
Subscription  for  copies  forwarded  freehy  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher 
(including  the  Half-yearly  Index), /or  Six  IIonths.toM  be  \Qs  M..  (in- 
stead o/lls.  4d.),  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  payable  at  the 
Somerset  House  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C 


THE  NEW  VELLUM-WOVE  CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPEK. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 


PAKTKIDGE  AND  COOPER,  192,  Fleet  Street, 
Corner  Of  Chancery  Lane. 

“ The  production  of  Note-paper  of  a superior  kind  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  experiment  with  manufacturers,  but  until  lately  no  improve- 
ment could  be  made  on  that  in  general  use,  and  therefore  it  was  looked 
unon  as  certain  that  extreme  excellence  had  been  attained  ; but  this 
conclusion  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Partridge  s Cooper, 
of  Fleet  Street,  who  determined  to  continue  operations  unUl  some  new 
result  was  attained.  Sheer  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  tor  they 
have  at  last  been  able  to  produce  a new  description  of  paper,  which  they 
call  Clubhouse  Note,  that  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  ordinary 
use.  The  new  paper  is  beautifully  white,  its  surface  is  as  srnoOth  as 
polished  ivory,  and  its  substance  nearly  resembles  that  of  velmrn,  so 
that  the  writing  thereon  presents  an  extraordinary  clearness  and  beauty. 
A steel  pen  can  be  used  upon  it  with  the  facility  of  a goose  ctuill,  and 
thus  one  great  source  of  annoyance  has  been  completely  superseded. 
—Sun, 


CHUBBY’S  NEW  PATENT  SAFES. 

STEEL  PLATED,  with  Diagonal  Bolts,  to  resist 

Wedges,  Drills,  and  Eire, 

CHirSS’S  FilTESIT  ©OTESCTOia 

Of  all  Sizes  and  for  every  Purpose Street-door  Latches  with  small 

and  neat  Keys.— Cash,  Deed,  Paper,  and  V/riting  Boxes, 
all  fitted  with  the  Detector  Locks. 

IRON  DOORS  EOR  STRONG  ROOMS. 

Illustrated  Prize  Lists  Gratis  and  Post-Free. 

CHUBB  and  SON, 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  28,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool; 

68,  Cross  Street,  Manchester;  and  Wolverhampton. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTUEING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6/,  5s.  6c?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides, 8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality, 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  6s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Businesa 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 

(Established  1841.) 


LAMPLOBGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 

Has  nectiliar  and  remarkable  properties  in  Headache,  Sea,  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  preventing  and  curing  Hay,  Scarlet,  and  other  Fevers,  anci  is 
admitted  by  all  users  to  form  the  most  agreeable,  portable,  vitalising 
Summer  Beverage.  Sold  by  most  chymists,  and  the  maker. 

H . LAMPLOUGH , 113 , Holborn  Hill,  London . 


SAUCE.— LEA  AND  PEKKINS. 

THS  “ WOmGSSTSlgSHmB,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 
THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 


UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 

Ask  for  “LEA  AND  PEEIIINS’”  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


BSMKTBFO'RB’S  P'laXJ'ZB  mAGUrBSm, 

rhe  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  anci  tlm  best 
niid.  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, 
JHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 


INDIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

JL  adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  6c?.,  bv  all  Plmrma^u- 
tical  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MORSON  & SON, 
124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London, 
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Virgil,  &c.,  195. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


“ 0 RARE  BEN  JONSON  ! ” ^ 

In  my  recently  piiblislied  little  volume^  Memo- 
rials of  Temple  Bar,  ivitli  so7ne  account  of  Fleet 
Street,  1 1 have  copied  on  p.  99  a very  interesting 
dociunent  kindly  lent  to  me  for  that  purpose  by 
its  fortunate  possessor^  Mr.  John  Carter  of  17, 
Fleet  Street.  The  manuscript  is  simply  endorsed 

Thomas  Cooke  his  bill  1619/'  but  as  it  relates 
to  the  poet  Ben  Jonson  I presume  the  readers  of 
&;  Q.”  will  not  object  to  its  reproduction, 
and  at  the  same  time  accept  a few  notes  in  ex- 
planation : — 

“i\Iensis  Jenevar  Anno  Regis  Jacobi  Decimo 
Septimo,  iMo. 

“Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the  Groines  of  the  Prince  his 
chamber,  being  sent  in  his  Highnes  service  by  ye  comand 
of  Welter  Alexander,  Gentellman  Usher,  Baily  Waiter 
to  the  Prince  his  Highnes,  of  two  Message  two  severall 
tymes  from  the  Court  at  Whithaell  into  London  by 
Cripellgatt,  to  warn  Ben  Johnson  the  Poet,  and  the 
Players  at  the  Blackfriers  to  atend  Hys  Highnes  that 
night  following  at  Court,  wch.  severall  services  being 
done,  he  returned  each  tyme  with  answer,  also  being  sent 
another  tyme  by  the  lyke  comand  to  the  honorabl.  the 
lorde  Hubarde  wth  letters,  wch  service  being  done  he 
returned  answer  to  the  Court  aforesaid,  for  wch  services 
he  praieth  to  have  alowance  for  his  boot  bier  and  charges 
to  and  fro  for  thre  jornies  to  be  4 s octed  by  the  honarbl 
Sir  Robert  Cary  Knyght  Chamberlin  to  y^  Prince  Hys 
Highnes  and  to  be  paid  by  the  worshipfull  Addaras 
Newton,  Recover  Generali  of  Hys  Highnes  Tresurer.” 


Oldys,  mentioning  Ben  Jonson’s  ownership  in 
the  Fortune  Theatre,  ^Mhe  new  house  neere 
Goulding  lane,”  relates  that  he  lived  in  Bartholo- 
mew Close,  in  a house  inhabited  in  his  (Oldys) 
time  by  a letter=founder  named  James.  If  Oldys 
is  correct,  it  is  certain  that,  although  the  Close  is 
not  in  Cripplegate  parish,  it  warrants  the  mes- 
senger styling  it  by  Cripellgatt,”  that  being  to 
him,  as  to  other  Londoners,  a distinguishing  land- 
mark. But  if  Thomas  Cooke  went  to  the  play- 
house, which  was  in  the  parish,  his  description 
would  be  correct. 

Next,  touching  the  spelling  of  the  name,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Gifford  notes — He  knew 
his  own  name,  and  persisted  in  writing  it  correctly, 
though  some  of  his  best  friends  misspelt  it.”  We 
see  evidence  of  this  in  many  contemporary  docu- 
ments, including  Manningham’s  Diary  (tiarl.  MS. 
5353),  where  it  is  spelt  “Ben  Johnson.” 

About  the  period  of  this  “warning,”  several 
notable  events  were  taking  place  in  the  life  of  our 
poet.  In  the  summer  of  1618  he  made  a tour 
into  Scotland,  visiting  many  friends,  including  the 
poet  Drummond.  Gifford  says  he  stayed  at  Haw- 
thornden  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  April, 
1619,  arriving  in  London  in  May,  though  others 
state  he  stayed  there  several  months.  In  July  he 
received  his  degree  of  M.A.  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  somewhat  later  succeeded  as  poet 
laureate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  while 
in  the  North  the  annual  mask  had  been  per- 
formed in  London,  and  but  ill  received,  his  friend 
writing  him,  “ Your  absence  was  regretted.” 
Such  being  the  case,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  “ warning  ” should  be  of  certain  interest,  and 
certainly  historical  ? 

There  is  one  other  subject  worth  noticing,  and 
that  is  the  Blackfriars’  Theatre  and  “the  players.” 
In  1615-16  the  corporation  of  London  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  erection  of  a new  theatre  there 
by  Eossiter,  for  it  had  and  has  a great  antipathy 
to  theatres  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  only 
way  the  promoters  could  possibly  escape  was  to 
erect  the  playhouse  within  the  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  black  and  white  friars’  monasteries. 
Having  managed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a new 
building,  the  corporation,  three  years  later,  tried 
to  suppress  the  theatre  entirely,  and  on  Jan.  21 — 
twelvemonths  before  the  date  of  our  messenger’s 
charge — Lord  Mayor  Sir  Sebastian  Harvey  (who, 
curiously  enough,  became  related  some  years  later 
to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player  and  founder  of 
Dulwich  College)  issued  his  proclamation,  which, 
after  reciting  the  privy  council  order  of  1600 
limiting  the  theatres  to  tivo,  declared  that  under 
the  title  of  a “ private  ” house  it  had  been  made 
a “public”  playhouse,  “into  which. there  is  daily 
so  great  a resort  of  people,  and  so  great  multi- 
tudes of  coaches,  whereof  many  are  hackney- 
coaches,  bringing  people  of  all  sorts,  that  some- 
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times  all  tlie  streets  cannot  contain  them.”  But 
even  this  prohibition  was  of  little  avail,  for  by 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  dated  March  27, 
1619-20,  two  months  after  the  date  of  our  docu- 
ment, the  king  licensed  his  ^‘well-beloved  ser- 
vants to  act  not  only  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside, 
but  at  the  private  house  situate  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Mackfriars  ” ; being  in  fact  a renewal  of 
the  patent  granted  to  Shakespeare  and  others 
on  May  19,  1603.  There  was  in  this  patent 
of  1619  this  proviso— that  performances  do  take 
place  ‘‘when  the  infection  of  the  pZaywc  shall 
not  weekly  exceed  the  number  of  fortie  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ot  London  for  the 
time  being.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the 
period  of  our  messenger’s  visit  to  Jonson  and  the 
players  the  Blackfriars’  Theatre  was  experiencing 
a remarkable  trial  for  existence. 

Without  quoting  further  respecting  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  life,  it  is  curious  this  document  should  have 
remained  so  long  buried ; and,  interesting  and 
genuine  as  it  is,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  where  may 
be  found  other  MSS.  equally  as  interesting  and 
illustrative  of  a life  so  pleasingly  associated  with 
London?  T.  C.  Noble. 

Great  Dover  Street,  S.E. 


A FRENCH  MYSTERY-PLAY  IN  1815. 

The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  a play-bill 
preserved  by  an  English  family  of  rank,  some 
members  whereof  were  living  in  Erance  at  the 
time.  It  is  one  of  those  many  little  trifles  which 
so  unconsciously  accumulate  during  a residence 
abroad,  and  which,  when  happily  undestroyed, 
bring  back  such  varied  memories 

Par  Permission  de  AOT.  les  Maive  et  ^djoints  de  cette 
ViUe.  , 

Theatre  d’Education,  ou  Ecole  de  Mceurs. 

SPECTACLE  MECANIQUE, 

Avec  les  Costumes,  Decorations  et  Musique  analogues 
au  sujet. 


MM.  Yous  etes  preVenus  qu’il  est  arrive  en  cette  Yille 
des  Artistes-Mecaniciens,  qui  auront  I’honneur  de  don- 
ner  aujourd’hui,  Dimanche^  trois  decembre  1815,  et  jours 
suivans,  alternativeraent,  la  Representation  des 

MYSTERES  GLORIEUX  ET  TRIOMPHANS 

DE  LA  Resurrection  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus- 
Christ, 

Drame  en  cinq  actes,  dans  lequel  des  figures  mouvantes 
et  parlantes  paraitront  et  joueront  sur  la  scene. 

Pans  le  premier  acte. — On  verra  Joseph  d’Arimathie  chez 
Pilate,  lui  demandant  la  permission  de  donner  la  sepul- 
ture a,  Jesus,  et  le  desespoir  de  Pilate. 

Pans  le  second.—On  verra  descendre  de  la  croix  le  Sau- 
veur  du  monde,  par  Nicodfeme  et  Joseph  d’Arimathie, 
ensuite  place  dans  un  sepulchre;  Jesus  ressuscitera 
triomphant  an  milieu  de  la  garde,  soldats  du  Grand- 
Pretre. 

Pans  le  troisieme.^OvL  verra  Jesus  apparaissant  a deux 


de  ses  disciples,  sur  le  chemin  d’Emmaiis,  sans  en  etre 
connu. 

Pans  le  quatrieme. — II  apparaitra  ensuite  a ses  disciples 
reunis  et  renfermes  secretement.  Ici  il  confondra 
I’incredulite  de  Thomas,  et  predira  son  ascension ; 
ensuite  on  le  verra  monter  au  ciel,  en  leur  promettant 
le  Saint-Esprit. 

Pans  le  cinquieme. — On  verra  la  descents  du  Saint-Esprit, 
en  forme  de  colombe  et  de  langue  de  feu,  sur  les  Apotres 
assembles  dans  le  Cenacle. 

L’artiste  previent  qu'il  donnera  des  representations  en 
ville,  chez  les  persounes  qui  le  feront  appeler. 

Le  spectacle  sera  termine  par  des  Feux  arabesques,  ou 
Ton  verra  les  Monumens  les  plus  remarquables  de  la 
Capitals,  et  autres  objets  curieux;  Louis  XYIII,  Roi  de 
France  et  de  Navarre  ; Charles-Philippe,  Comte  d’Artois, 
Frere  du  Roi;  Marie-Therese,  Duchesse  d’Angoulerae ; 
Louis-Antoine,  Due  d’Angouleme;  Charles-Ferdinand, 
Due  de  Berri;  Louis,  Prince  de  Conde,  I’Etoile  du  Bon- 
heur  de  la  France  ; la  Grand’Croix  de  la  Legion  d’hon- 
neur  ; Fran9ois  II,  Empereur  d’Autriche,  Roi  de  Hongrie 
et  de  Boheme;  Alexandre  I®q  Empereur  de  toutes  les  Pus- 
sies, Roi  de  Pologne ; Georges-Frederic- Auguste,  Prince 
Regent  d’Angleterre ; Frederic-Guillaume  III,  Roi  de 
Prusse;  le  Pape  Pie  YII,  gouverain-Pontife ; Ferdi- 
nand YII,  Roi  d’Espagne. 

C’est  dans  une  Salle  de  I’Auberge  de  la  Serpe,  rue  de 
la  Serpe,  N®  9.  On  commencera  a six  heures  precises. — 
La  Salle  sera  tres-bien  chauffee.  Prix  des  places : Pre- 
mieres, huit  sous;  Secondes,  quatre  sous. 

J’ai  I’honneur  de  vous  saluer, 

Houdemont.” 

Unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  town  has  not 
been  recorded.  As  “ les  Costumes,  Decorations 
et  Musique”  are  so  positively  stated  to  have  been 
“ analogues  au  sujet,”  it  is  a pity  that  no  descrip- 
tion by  a spectator  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
character  and  order  of  the  princes  and  potentates 
(generalised  as  “objets  curieux”)  may  also  be 
observed  with  advantage,  remembering  that  the 
date  is  six  months  after  Waterloo.  All  criticism 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  subject  I leave  to  your 
dramatical  or  theological  readers,  merely  observ- 
ing that  the  actors  appear  to  have  been  such  as 
are  now  called  Marionnettes.  W.  C.  B,. 


MANX  BISHOPS. 

The  succession  of  Manx  bishops  is  as  difficult  to 
make  out  as  the  runes  on  their  monumental  slabs. 
It  is  possible  that  the  various  conquerors  of  Man 
and  the  Isles  may  have  occasionally  set  up  bishoj^ 
of  their  own,  irrespective  of  existing  claims ; but 
I think  a little  patient  investigation  would  suc- 
ceed in  making  out  a regular  succession.  In  Le 
Neve’s  Fasti  Eccles.  Ang.  (Hardy’s  edition,  Oxford, 
1854),  it  is  asserted  that  John  Dunkan  died  in 
1380;  and  it  is  conjectured  that,  on  his  death, 
the  sees  of  Sodor  and  Man  were  divided,  as  the 
Scotch  rejected  the  bishops  elected  under  the 
influence  of  England.  This  may  or  may  not  be ; 
but  he  is  unfortunate  in  his  facts  regarding  the- 
first  bishop,  whom  he  designates  .John,  about 
whom  he  has  discovered  nothing  more  than  that 
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tie  was  appointed  on  two  commissions  (12  Eic.  IL) 
to  treat  with  the  sons  of  John,  late  Lord  of  the 
Isles  (Eym.  vii.  592).  Now  this  John  was  no 
other  than  John  Dunkan,  who  continued  to  be 
Bishop  of  Sodor  or  the  Isles  till  1395,  when  he 
was  translated  by  Boniface  IX.  to  the  see  of  Down, 
which  he  occupied  for  many  years,  dying  in  1412 
{Irish  Eccl.  Record.,  i.  267).  xV  similar  commis- 
sion was  entrusted  to  him  (6  Hen.  IV.,  Eym. 
iv.  89).  Again,  Le  Neve  has  this  entry:  “John 
Grene  alias  Sprotton  occurs  as  bishop  here  in  1448 
and  1454.”  Now  were  these  names  used  indif- 
ferently for  the  same  person  ? I think  not,  from 
the  reference  toDugdale’s  Warimchshire,  which  I 
have  examined;  but  reference  is  also  made  to 
Reg.  Kemp.  Cant,  and  Reg.  Boothe  Ebor.,  which 
I have  not  examined.  In  JDugdale’s  Warivickshire 
(ed.  Thomas),  under  “Dunchurch,”  there  are  these 
two  entries : “b.  Job.  Grene,  cap.  xxii.  Nov.  1414,” 
“c.  D.  Joh.  Insulens.  Episc.  titulo  Comende,  ix. 
Feb.  1449  (cum  quo  ad  hoc  auctoritate  Apostolica 
sufficienter  et  legitime  dispensatum).”  The  refer- 
lences  are  “ b.  Arundel  f.  142  b,  c.  Bo.  f.  10.  a.” 
Both  incumbents  were  presented  by  the  patron 
D.  Episc.  Cov.  and  Lich.  Sproton  was  a Domi- 
nican, and,  on  the  authority  of  a MS.  quoted  in 
the  Theatrum  Eominicanum,  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Boniface  IX.,  the  same  who  trans- 
lated John  Dunkan  to  the  see  of  Down : — 

“ Jo.  Sproton  ord.  Praed.  Episcop.  Sodoren.  in  Scotia 
Provinc.  Nidrosien,  a Bonifacio  IX.  Cal.  Octob.  an.  3,  qui 
fuit  a Gloriosae  Virginis  partu  Milesimus  trecentesimus 
nonagesimus  secundus.” 

This  date  1392  does  not  agree  with  that  already 
given,  1395,  for  the  translation  of  John  Dunkan. 
Any  scholar  who  has  an  opportunity  of  searching 
the  archives  of  the  see  of  Lichfield,  or  of  con- 
sulting the  episcopal  registers  already  referred  to, 
might  throw  light  both  on  the  individuality  of 
Sproton  and  Grene  and  on  the^  date  of  Duukan’s 
translation.  K E.  L. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.* 
As  many  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  I must  crave  a short  space 
in  order  to  say  that  the  most  important  point — on 
which  may  be  said  to  depend  the  ultimate  success 
of  all  future  operations  in  this  great  national 
work — viz.  the  position  of  the  organ,  has  been 
decided  as  only  it  should  have  been.  The  organ 
will  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  choir,  near 
its  original  position,  but  divided — as  at  West- 
minster, only  with  many  advantages  over  the 
organ  there — against  the  blank  walls  where  now 
stand  the  Nelson  and  Cornwallis  monuments. 
The  cases  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of 
considerable  additions,  so  that  one  organ  will  be 
sufficient  for  both  choir  and  dome  services.  It  is 

• See  4tb  S.  vi.  40,  65,  165. 


to  be  hoped  that  no  mere  sentiment  about  the  old 
organ  case  will  be  allowed  to  mar  what  should 
be  one  of  the  most  ornamental  features  of  the 
cathedral.  The  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not,  I 
believe.  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s,  several,  if  not  all, 
of  the  figures  having  been  added  to  it  since  his  time. 
If  allowed  to  start  from  the  ground  and  to  run  up 
to  nearly  the  springing  of  the  roof,  the  organ 
need  be  of  no  great  bulk,  and  if  properly  treated — 
not  in  the  “ box  of  whistles  ” style — can  be  made 
to  add  to  the  intended  splendour  of  the  choir. 
After  Easter  we  may  hope  to  see  the  demolition 
of  that  eyesore,  the  transept  organ.  Could  not 
the  marble  columns  on  which  it  stands  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  baldachino  ? I do  hope  the 
Chapter  will  think  twice  before  they  sanction  the 
erection  of  the  old  return-stalls  (happily  to  be 
removed  from  their  present  position)  in  the  vesti- 
bule. As  much  of  the  misbehaviour  on  the  pait 
of  the  congregation  at  St.  Paul’s  is  owing  to  their 
being  able  neither  to  see  nor  hear  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
required  is  two  choirs — one  for  the  ordinary  and 
the  other  for  the  special  services,  but  so  contrived 
that,  on  the  latter  occasions,  the  whole  cathedral 
may  be  thrown  open,  and  yet  the  proper  ritual 
arrangements  maintained.  If  the  eagle  were  re- 
moved one  bay  west,  the  conductor  at  the  special 
services  might  stand  at  it  in  full  sight  of  the  choir 
and  organist,  and  thus  the  originally  intended 
double  use  of  the  lectern  would  be  restored.  The 
Committee  should  at  once  order  the  washing-out 
of  the  decoration  of  the  easternmost  cupola  of  the 
choir.  Its  sham  panelling  is  most  offensive,  and, 
moreover,  the  very  design  itself  does  mischief,  as 
people  naturally  ask,  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
if  scene-painters’  work  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  money. 
In  a future  note  I should  much  like  to  touch  on 
the  stained  glass  and  mosaic  work  in  the  church. 
I will  at  present  confine  myself  to  saying  that  it 
all  appears  too  dark  and  heavy.  Y.  C.  E. 


PiGEOX  Post  to  Paeis. — The  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  pigeon  post,  which  appears 
in  The  Telegraph  of  Feb.  27,  in  the  Paris  Letter 
of  its  Special  Correspondent,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  “ N.  & Q.”  as  a companion  to  the 
account  of  the  photographing  of  The  Times  in  your 
paper  of  Feb.  4,  anth  p.  94 : — 

“ I was  much  interested  yesterday  in  an  explanation 
of  the  pigeon  system  kindly  given  to  me  at  the  Central 
Telegraph  Office.  The  microscopic  telegrams  sent  from 
Tours  were  at  first  printed  on  thin  paper  by  the  ording.-  ' 
system  of  photographic  reduction  ; but  the  paper  Weet^ 
heavy — a pigeon  could  carry  only  five  of  the  B'iong 
though  they  measure  no  more  than  three  -u/ty  the 
two  inches  broad.  To  get  over  7 of  th  ~ 

spatches  were  photographed  thirtv 

same  size  as  the  paper,  ea^’  is  to  say 

columns,  and  averao-’ 
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about  the  contents  of  thirteen  leaded  columns  of  a Lon- 
don newspaper.  From  fourteen  to  eighteen  of  these  tiny 
leaves  were  put  into  a quill  and  tied  to  a pigeon’s  tail, 
several  copies  of  the  same  leaves  being  sent  by  different 
pigeons,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  loss.  When  the 
bird  reached  Paris  the  quill  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  telegraph  station,  where  the  leaves  were  read 
through  a microscope  to  a clerk,  who  wrote  out  the 
despatches  for  each  person.  But  this  was  a terribly  slow 
process  ; it  permitted  the  employment  of  only  one  reader 
and  only  one  writer,  which  was  insufficient  for  copying 
some  30,000  telegrams  of  ten  words  each.  So,  after  a 
few  days,  the  leaves  were  successively  placed  in  a large 
microscope,  to  which  electric  light  was  adapted  ; and  the 
magnified  image  of  each  leaf  was  projected  on  a white 
board,  from  which  it  was  copied  by  as  many  clerks,  taking 
a column  each,  as  could  manage  to  get  sight  of  it  from  the 
writing  table.  This,  however,  was  still  too  slow,  and  the 
final  improvement  was  invented.  Instead  of  throwing 
the  image  on  the  white  board,  it  was  photographed 
straight  off  upon  a large  sheet  of  collodion ; direct  posi- 
tive proofs  being  obtained,  without  any  intervention  of  a 
negative,  by  the  substitution  of  black  for  white,  and  vice 
versa.  The  collodion  sheets  were  cut  up,  and  the  pieces 
were  distributed  to  a hundred  clerks ; so  that  all  the 
cargo  of  a pigeon  was  copied  and  sent  out  in  a single  day. 
The  explanation  which  I received  was  accompanied  by  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  process and 
•when  I left  I was  presented,  to  my  very  great  satisfac- 
tion, with  an  original  pigeon  despatch  of  the  11th  of 
November.  I shall  carefully  preserve  that  strange  little 
memorial  of  the  siege.” 

J.  H.  P. 

Foote  ahe  Cheysal.” — It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  tbat^  amongst  other  interesting  matter  made 
a note  of’’  and  preserved  in  your  pages,  it  might 
be  desirable,  before  too  late,  to  draw  up  some 
notices  of  the  characters  drawn  in  Foote’s  come- 
dies, and  in  The  Adventures  of  a Guinea.  As  a 
long  time  has  now  intervened,  and  the  individuals 
themselves  have  passed  out  of  recollection,  there 
can  hardly  be  anything  painful  to  relatives  in 
recording  vs^ho  they  were.  I myself  have  some 
notices,  drawn  from  the  magazines  of  the  period, 
of  parties  whom  Foote  meant  to  satirise  and 
allusions  designed  to  tell ; and  am  informed  that 
there  are  to  be  found  in  some  work  illustrations 
of  the  narratives  given  in  The  Adventures  of  a 
Guinea,  but  this  I have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with.  W.  (1.) 

[This  is  a very  excellent  suggestion;  but,  as  far  as 
The  Adventures  of  a Guinea  is  concerned,  has  been  anti- 
cipated by  Davis  in  his  Olio,  where  a key  to  the  charac- 
ters in  Chrysal  will  be  found.] 

Shongles. — In  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis’s  Life 
and  Letters,  somewhere  about  the  110th  page — 
for  the  book  is  not  in  my  possession  now — men- 
tion is  made  by  that  sound  scholar  and  most  true- 
and  conscientious  statesman  of  the  word 
in  DevS?!  Herefordshire  (called  shongow 

I think  he  qI’  signifying  a handful  of  corn. 
Taut  my  recolleetiktnow  wlience  the  word  came, 
It  occurred  to  me  fflQt  distinct, 
when  driving  me  out,  Otr  day  to  ask  my  man 

'’^cKeon  being  a 


Hibernus  Hibernorum,”  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  he  promptly  replied  a hand- 
ful of  corn  5 ” but  he  called  it  in  the  Devonshire 
way — shongo.  So  the  word  is  pure  Celtic,  as  I 
understand  it. 

On  the  same  occasion,  promising  me  an  early 
spring  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  before 
Christmas,  he  said  the  blackbirds  were  silent, 
and  that  foretokened  an  early  spring  5 for,”  said 
he,  when  the  blackbird  sings  before  Christmas, 
she  will  cry  before  Candlemas.”  This  piece  of 
folk  lore  comes  from  Meath. 

Dis-spirit.  — Of  how  entire  a change  some 
words  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  have  not 
a more  pertinent  example  than  that  afforded  in 
this  word  dis-spirit.  As  now  used  it  means  ta 
deprive  of  spirit ; formerly  it  meant  the  direct  op- 
posite— to  infuse  spirit.  Thus  Fuller  says  {LLoltf 
State,  book  iii.  chap,  xviii.  s.  5)  : — 

“ Proportion  an  hour's  meditation  to  an  hour's  reading 
of  a staple  author. — This  makes  a man  master  of  his 
learning,  and  dis-spirits  the  book  into  the  scholar.” 

As  true  is  it  of  the  meaning  of  words  as  of 
words  themselves  — ' 

“ Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 

Prima  cadunt ; ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 

Et  j uvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque.” 

He  Art.  Poet.  60-62. 

“As  leaves  on  trees  do  with  the  turning  year, 

The  former  fall,  and  others  will  appear ; 

Just  so  it  is  in  ivords — one  word  will  rise. 

Look  green,  and  flourish,  when  another  dies.” 

Creech. 

EniEUisri)  Tew,  M.A. 

AfAE’s  Year. — It  has  puzzled  readers  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  this  in  Burns’s  poem  of 

Halloween.”  Now  the  explanation  is  that  it 
denotes  the  year  1715,  being  that  of  the  rebellion 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  the  chief  instigator. 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Nile. — There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  in  the  Bible.  In 
consequence  of  this  omission  many  think  that  the 
books  attributed  to  Moses  could  not  have  been 
written  by  him,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
such  an  inundation  and  the  various  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  during 
its  continuance  must  have  here  and  there  unde- 
signedly  cropped  out  in  the  sacred  narrative,  as- 
the  historian  was  resident  on  the  spot.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  was  at  that  time  no  overflow,  and 
the  river  was  kept  within  its  banks,  or  when  it 
rose  was  guided  into  channels  made  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  land,  and  was  thus  under  complete 
control.  Many  learned  men  think  the  pyramids^ 
though  used  as  places  of  sepulture  for  their  kings, 
were  mainly  subservient  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  will  some  day 
clear  up  the  obscurity  that  at  present  hangs  over 
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those  apparently  useless  structures,  and  prove  that 
they  were  designed  for  utility.  G.  E. 

Bath. 

Captaik  Cook  Theitshes. — As  I was  quitting 
church  one  Sunday  this  spring,  my  clerk  remarked 
that  the  winter  had  been  very  fatal  to  small  birds, 
especially  to  the  Captain  Cook  thrushes.  On  my 
expressing  my  ignorance  as  to  what  they  were, 
he  informed  me  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
thrushes,'/^  one  we  call  storm-throstles”  (^.  e.  mis- 
sel thrushes),  ^Ghe  others  Captain  Cook  thrushes, 
because  Captain  Cook  brought  them  here  from 
foreign  parts.”  Is  the  notion  common,  and  how 
did  it  arise  ? I should  add  that  the  clerk  in  ques- 
tion is  “ no  scholar  ” ) he  cannot  in  fact  read  or 
write,  and  is  merely  an  ornamental  feature  of  our 
service,  retained  in  compliance  with  popular  pre- 
judice in  East  Lincolnshire,  vv^here  people  have  not 
yet  learnt  to  regard  the  possibilitj^  of  “ parson  and 
clerk  ” being  ever  disunited.  I will  conclude  this 
discursive  note  by  remarking  anent  parish  clerks, 
that  although  Blackstone  says  they  must  be  suf- 
ficient for  their  office,”  I strongly  recommend 
parsons  who  v/ish  to  teach  their  people  to  respond, 
to  set  up  on  the  first  opportunity  a clerk  who  (for 
a time  at  least)  must  necessarily  be  dumb. 

Pelagies. 

Ckayek  Sayikg. — We  have  in  Wharfdale  a 
proverb  or  saying  that  has  always  been  a puzzle 
to  me.  It  is — “ Winnot  there  be  shrikes  [shrieks] 
i’  Obero^iV  It  is  used  when  anything  extraor- 
dinary is  about  to  occur  that  is  likely  to  produce 
excitement.  We  have  a village  in  Langstroth- 
dale  called  Hubberholm,  and  Oheron  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  name.  But  I am  not  aware  that 
any  event  ever  occurred  there  to  connect  it  with 
^^skrikes.”  Can  Oberon  mean  Holborn  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  the  saying  an  imported  one?  The 
late  William  Story  of  Linton  used  to  utter  it 
frequently,  and  he  was  of  gypsy  origin.  I shall 
be  glad  of  information  as  to, whether  the  saying 
exists  in  other  localities,  and  in  what  particular 
form.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Peioet  oe  Coldingham,  1538.  — The  late  Dr. 
Carr,  in  his  interesting  History  of  Coldingham^  the 
preparation  of  which  gave  him  a vast  amount  of 
trouble  and  involved  much  research,  was  unable 
to  trace  the  surname  of  one  of  the  abbots,  having 
found  nothing  about  him  excepting  that  he  was 
called  Adam. 

Having  had  access  to  a deed  executed  by  ^^Adam,” 
with  the  consent  of  the  convent,  I am  able  not 
only  to  supply  this  omission,  but  to  furnish  a list 
of. the  names  of  the  consenting  monks. 

In  1538  the  prior  of  Coldingham  was  Adam 
Blacader,  now  spelt  Blackadder;  the  sub-prior 
was  Alexander  Lyndsa}’’. 

Monks  : — J ames  Spenss,  Adam  Eansaman,  Wil- 
liam Lermocht,  James  Canta,  Jacobus  Kedpeth, 


Willelmus  Huid  [Hood],  Willelmus  Bame,  Geor- 
gius Pylmer. 

The  surnames  of  most  of  these  individuals  still 
exist  in  the  Merse.  The  Hoods,  Bedpaths,  Ler- 
months,  Euncirnans,  Lyndsays,  Spens,  and  Black- 
adders  are  common  enough.  A person  of  the 
name  of  Pilmore  lives  at  present  in  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  and  Barnes  was  recently  to  be  found  at 
Carbarn, 

Canta,  however,  is  puzzling.  The  Whitadder, 
originally  called  in  old  charters  White- water,  fiows 
into  the  Tweed  on  the  west  of  Gainslaw ; and 
there  is  a bridge  over  it  near  that  place  which  at 
present  is  called  Canty’s  Bridge,”  the  origin  of 
which  name  I have  never  seen  explained.  May 
it  not  have  been  so  called  from  some  one  of  the 
name  of  Cant  or  Canta  P J.  M. 

Ballad  Peintees’  Slccessions.  — In  one  of 
my  interviews  with  the  late  Mr.  Pitts,  the  ballad 
printer,  he  stated  that  his  business  was  a very 
ancient  one.  He  was  the  successor  of  Marshall, 
who  succeeded  the  Aldermary  printer  (I  forget 
his  name),  whose  business  had  descended  from 
the  houses  of  Coles,  Vere,  Wright,  and  others. 
Mr.  Pitts’s  statement  went  to  show  that  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  William  IV.  there 
had  been  amongst  the  ballad  printers  of  London 
a regular  business  descent.  I question  whether, 
in  the  above  respect,  the  ^^Eow”  can  compete 
with  the  Dials.”  James  Heney  Dixon. 

Lion  Shillings. — The  shilling  of  George  IV. 
with  the  lion  on  the  obverse  is  not  only  the  sub- 
ject of  catch  bets  as  the  shilling  with  ^Gwo  heads” 
on  it,  but  of  a modern  superstition  that  a person 
having  a lion  shilling  in  his  pocket  will  be  lucky 
and  not  want  money.  Many  respectable  persons 
in  the  metropolis  have  indulged  in  this  super- 
stition, and  of  late  years  lion  shillings  have  been 
scarce  in  circulation,  having  been  absorbed  for 
purposes  of  superstition. 

Of  late  they  are  coming  rather  freely  into  cir- 
culation, considering  their  date,  and  are  often  in 
good  condition.  Speculatively  I attribute  this  to 
the  prevalence  of  dangling  spade  guineas  and  other 
coin  amulets  at  the  watch-chain,  one  superstition 
growing  out  of  another. 

If  this  supposition  be  right  we  shall  have  an 
example  not  only  of  the  growth  of  a modern  and 
recent  superstition  in  our  day,  as  I pointed  out 
to  the  Ethnological  Society,  but  we  may  witness 
its  quiet  extinction.  Hyde  Claeke. 

Bismaeck  anticipated  : Stewing  in  theie 
OWN  Geavy.” — I have  found  this  phrase  applied 
by  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  Ned 
Ward’s  London  Spy,  in  a chapter  in  which  he 
exactly  describes  a modern  Turkish  bath  at  the 
Hummums  in  Covent  Garden.  The  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  keeper  thereof,  says : — 
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. “ He  relieved  us  out  of  our  purgatory  (the  tepidarium  ?) 
and  carried  us  to  our  dressing-rooms,  ■which  gave  us  much 
refreshment  after  we  had  been  stewing  in  our  own  gravy. 

Of  course  the  phrase  is  from  some  cookery  hook, 
hut  the  place  wherein  it  is  found  makes  it  curious. 
Here  is  an  exact  reference  : London  Spy,  part  ix. 
p.  219,  4th  edition,  London,  a.d.  mdgcix. 

Hain  Friswell. 

74,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


COERESPOKEENCE  BETWEEN  QuEEN  AXNE  AND 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  — ■ The  Princesse  des 
Ursins  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1706 : — 

“ Je  suis  bien  fachee  de  tie  pas  vous  avoir  fait  part  de 
deux  lettres  que  j’ai  revues  depuis  un  an.  La  premiere 
etoit  pour  m’avertir  que  vous  trahissiez  I’etat  par  le  com- 
merce regie  que  vous  aviez  avec  la  reine  Anne,  qui 
savoit  que  vous  etiez  la  meilleure  amie  qu’eut  le  prince 
d’Orange." 

This  curious  passage,  which  is  to  he  found  in 
Abbe  Millot's  Memoires  politiques  et  militaires  pour 
servir  a V Histoire  de  Louis  XIV  et  de  Louis  XV*, 
&c.,  and  in  the  life  and  correspondence  of  the  cama- 
rera  mayor  of  the  former  queen  of  Philippe  V., 
written  or  published  by  my  friends  and  colleagues 
Messri  Francois  Combes  and  Geffrey  f;  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  English  historians 
who  wrote  on  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  | does 
not  even  allude  to  the  alleged  correspondence  of 
the  two  female  rulers  of  England  and  France  at 
the  time ; and  Lord  Stanhope,  who  dived  so  deeply 
into  the  State  papers  offices  of  the  two  countries  to 
make  a valuable  addition  to  his  former  works  on 
English  history  §,  mentions  only  one  letter  written 
in  i712  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  her  reply  entrusted  to 

* Vol.  iii.  p.  378,  Paris,  1777,  6 vols.  12mo.  Those 
Memoirs  compiled  from  original  documents  collected,  as 
expressed  on  the  title-page,  by  “ Adrien-Maurice,  due  de 
Xoailles,  marechal  de  France  et  ministre  d’Etat,”  are 
generally  quoted  under  his  name. 

•f  La  Princesse  des  Ursins,  essai  sur  sa  Vie  et  son 
Caractere  politique,  &c.  pp.  268,  269.  Paris,  1856,  8vo. — 
Lettres  inedites  de  la  Princesse  des  Ursins,  recueillies  et 
publiees  par  M.  A.  Jeffrey,  p.  279.  Paris,  1859,  8vo.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  *1711,  the  Princesse  des  Ursins 
writes  again  to  Madame  de  Maintenon:  “ Yous  n’eussiez 
pas  cru  pouvoir  aimer  si  tendrement  la  reine  Anne,”  &c,, 
and  in  another  letter  of  August  27,  1714,  she  says  to  the 
same : “ Je  crains,  Madame,  que  les  bruits  qui  courent  au 
sujet  de  la  reine  d’Angleterre  ne  soient  que  trop  fondes.” 
See  Lettres  inedites  de  ilfwe  Maintenon  et  de  i4f>«e  la  Prin- 
cesse des  Ursins,  Nos.  CLXXXIX  et  ccxiv,  t.  iv.  p.403, 462. 
Paris,  1826,  4 vols.  8vo. 

f Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  vol.  xi.  London, 
1847,  post  8vo. 

^ History  of  England,  comprising  the  Peign  of  Queen 
Anne  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ch.  xv.  p.  512.  London, 
1870,  8vo. 


Abbe  Gaultier.  Now,  can  any  of  your  readers 
favour  me  with  some  information  which  would 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween your  queen  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  if 
it  ever  existed  ? Francisque-Michel. 

Athen£8um  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

Apres  moi  le  Deluge  ” : Archbishop 
Leighton.  — It  seems  strange  to  associate  the 
name  of  an  excellent,  self-denying  man  with  a 
saying  which  breathes  the  very  essence  of  selfish- 
ness : but  he  only  uses  it  as  a quotation.  Apres 
moi  le  deluge  is  sometimes  attriWted  to  Talley- 
rand, sometimes  to  Metternich,  or  to  some  other 
worldly-wise  statesman.  The  sentiment  is,  I fear, 
only  too  common ; but  I seek  to  know  who  first 
embodied  it  in  these  words,  or  in  the  analogous 
phrase  quoted  by  Leighton  {Commentary  on  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  chap.  iii.  ver.  8.)  He  says  : — 

“But  vile  selfishness. undoes  us,  few  or  none  looking 
further;  if  themselves  and  theirs  might  be  secured,  how 
many  would  regard  little  what  became  of  the  rest ; as 
one  said.  When  I am  dead,  let  the  world  hefiredP 

Who  is  the  author  here  quoted  ? I have  not 
Mr.  West’s  edition  of  Leighton  to  refer  to. 

J.  Dixon. 

[So  long  ago  as  April  1851,  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold 
(1»‘  S.  iii.  299)  stated  that  the  French  mot  was  not  Met- 
ternich’s,  but  (wherever  she  got  it)  had  been  spoken  long 
before  by  Madame  Pompadour.  A few  pages  further  on 
{ibid,  p,  397),  Sir  George  Lewis  and  others  showed  that 
it  had  descended  to  us  from  the  Greek.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott  subsequently  pointed  out  (1®*  S.  v.  619)  a pas- 
sage in  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
Greek  proverb  ; and  afterwards  (xi.  16)  showed  us  that 
Milton,  in  his  Church  Government  (Bk.  i.  ch.  v.),  had 
told  how  cruel  Tiberius  would  wish — 

“ When  I die,' let  the  earth  be  rolled  in  flames.”] 

Bacon’s  Queen  Counselship. — In  the  Life 
of  Lord  Bacon,”  prefixed  to  Hawley’s  Resuscitatio, 
folio,  1661, 1 find  the  following  : — 

“In  this  way,  he  was,  after  a while,  sworn,  of  the 
Queen’s  Counsell  Learned,  Extraordinary  ; A grace,  (If 
I err  not,)  scarce  known  before.” 

I have  preserved  the  punctuation,  &c.  exactly 
as  it  stands. 

Can  any  reader  of  & Q.”  inform  me 

whether  this  honorary  degree,  or  compliment,  has 
before  or  since  the  time  of  Bacon  been  conferred  ? 
or  whether  it  is  merely  the  origin  of  the  Queen’s 
Counsel  at  the  modern  bar?  C.  B.  P. 

G.  Camphausen.  — I have  an  old  painting 
signed,  on  a painted  tablet  (part  of  the  picture), 

G.  (jamphausen,  Stockholm.”  When  did  he 
live?  Was  he  noted?  Any  information  about 
this  artist  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by 

T.  S.  A. 

Lindoxe  Abbey,  Newburgh-on-Tay. 

[In  Bryan’s  Diet,  of  Painters  (1849)  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  several  pictures  in  England  bj^  Kamphuysen  or 
Camphuysen,  but  that  they  cannot  be  by  the  painter 
bearing  Ihe  same  name  with  the  initials  T.  R.,  who  was 
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born  in  1586.  No  writer  on  art  would  ever  appear  to 
have  noticed  him.  The  subjects  of  his  paintings  are  gene- 
rally well-wooded  landscapes.] 

Miss  Fakeen’s  House  m Geeen  Street. — 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what 
was  the  number  of  the  house  in  Green  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  inhabited  by  Miss  Farren,  the 
celebrated  actress,  in  1796  ? Lord  Orford  mentions 
supping  there,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  collected 
Letters  (p.  415)  ; and  Miss  Berry,  in  her  Journal^ 
often  refers  to  it.  When  I was  a lad  of  seven- 
teen I was  acquainted  with  the  late  Lord  Car- 
hampton  (the  Luttrell  of  Wilkes’s  day),  who  was 
then  (as  he  said,  to  his  satisfaction)  become  the 
Venerable  Earl  of  Carhampton,”  adding,  See  what 
one  gains  by  living  long.”  He  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  men  I ever  met  with.  At  a later  period 
I was  intimate  with  Lord  Berwick  (the  diploma- 
tist). Both  these  persons  used  to  rave  of  the 
talent  of  the  actress,  and  Lord  B.  often  said,  Ah ! 
those  charming  suppers  in  Green  Street,  where 
one  used  to  meet  Marshal  Conway,  Lady  Ailes- 
buiy,  Mrs.  Darner,  Gen.  Burgoyne,  Fitzpatrick, 
and  a host  of  all  the  pleasantest  people  in  London,” 
— he  added,  a,t  the  how  window  house  in  Green 
Street.”  But  there  are  now  more  than  one  bow- 
window  house  in  that  street.  She  moved  from 
thence  to  be  married  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  May  1, 
1797,  at  23,  Grosvenor  Square — a house  the  chef 
d' oeuvre  of  the  architecture*  of  Adam,  and  enriched 
with  ceilings  painted  by  Angelica  Kauffman  and 
Zucchi. 

Lord  Orford  speaks  of  that,  too,  in  his  letters 
to  Lady  Ossory,  describing  a ball  there.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  61.)  There  I have  seen  Miss  Farren  (Lady 
Derby)  receiving,  at  charming  music  parties,  the 
world  of  fashion  with  an  elegance  and  grace  that 
many  of  them  might  have  done  well  to  study. 
That  beautiful  house,  I am  told,  is  now  pulled 
down,  from  some  vandalism  of  Lord  Westmin- 
ster, who  is  said  to  have  wished  all  his  houses, 
as  the  leases  fell  in,  built  on  one  model.  The 
number  of  the  house  in  Green  Street  might  be 
found  from  some  old  “ Court  Guide  ” or  the  tax- 
gatherers’  books;  but  I have  no  means  of  access  to 
these.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige 
me  ? 

Neither  Jesse,  in  his  entertaining  book,  nor  P. 
Cunningham,  notice  it,  though  they  name  the 
abodes  of  Nell  Gwynn,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  others 
who  have  done  less  honour  to  the  drama  than 
Elizabeth  Farren.  H.  W.  L. 

Rome,  Feb.  15,  1871. 

[Miss  Farren  resided  at  No.  15,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.  Vide  Boyle’s  New  Fashionable  Court  and  Countru 
Guide,  1796,  1797.] 

Benjamin  Frauklin’s  Laurel  Wreath. — In 
the  Letters  from  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
Canada,  by  the  Hon. ’Amelia  M.  Murray  (London, 
1856,  8vo,  vol.  i.  Letter  xvi.  pp.  278,  279.  Wash- 


ington, Jan.  12,  1855;  see  the  Visit  to  Mr, 
Marcy”),  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

‘‘  In  his  drawing-room  there  is  an  interesting  picture, 
painted  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  the  King  and 
Queen  sitting  in  their  circle,  while  some  gay  ladies  of  the 
court  crown  Benjamin  Franklin  with  a wreath  of  laurel.” 

I will  be  very  thankful  for  the  artist’s  name,  if 
known.  Isaac  Sheares. 

Highbury. 

Goveehors  of  Jamaica:  Hancocke  op  Comb- 
martih.^ — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  who  were  the  governors 
of  J amaica  from  1720  to  1760  I should  also  like 
to  know  where  I could  see  a genealogy  of  the 
family  spoken  of  by  Burke  as  the  ancient 
family  of  Hancocke  of  Combmartin  in  Devonshire, 
to  whom  arms  were  granted  by  Cooke  in  1552.” 

0.  C. 

[The  Governors  of  Jamaica  were — Sir  Nicholas  Lawes, 
Knt.,  1718  ; Henry  Duke  of  Portland,  1722  ; Major-Gen. 
Robert  Hunter,  1728  ; Henry  Cunningham,  Esq.,  1735  ; 
Edward  Trelawney,  Esq.,  1738  ; Charles  Knowles,  Esq.,. 
1752;  George  Haldane,  Esq.,  1758;  W.  H.  Lyttletoiv 
Esq.,  1762. — For  the  genealogy  of  Hancocke  of  Comb- 
martin  see  Westcote’s  Devonshire,  edit.  1845,  p.  560.] 

Hampden"  Family. — The  last  male  descendant 
of  J ohn  Hampden  seems  to  have  been  his  great- 
grandson,  Eichard,  who  died  s.  p.  July  27,  1728, 
and  was  buried  at  Hampden.  But  John  Hamp- 
den’s uncle,  Sir  Edmund  Hampden,  of  Prest- 
wood,  had,  with  other  issue,  a son,  Edmund,  who, 
in  his  turn,  had  eight  sons — Edmund,  Thomas, 
John,  Eobert,  Eichard,  Alexander,  Henry,  Leo- 
nard. Of  these,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  only  Eichard  and  Henry  married.  I 
can  find  no  issue  of  Henry’s  marriage  ; but  Eichard 
had  four  sons— Edmund,  Eichard,  Griffith,  and 
John.  Of  these  I have  found  nothing  beyond 
their  names.  I should  add,  however,  that  my 
opportunities  of  investigation  have  been  very 
limited. 

There  are  Hampdens  in  our  own  day  claiming 
to  derive  from  this  ancient  family.  Where  can 
their  descent  be  traced.^  I want  to  identify  an 
Alice  Hampden,  who  must  have  been  born  about 
1700 — 1710,  and  who  was  still  living,  a widow, 
in  1773.  The  name  of  Alice  occurs  in  the  pedi- 
gree, as  I have  it,  four  times  : first  in  the  person 
of  a sister  of  Sir  Eeginald  de  Hampden,  living 
1332,  and  lastly  in  that  of  the  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Edmund  Hampden,  of  Prestwood,  already 
alluded  to.  This  last  Alice  must  have  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  identified  with  the  Alice  for  whom 
I am  seeking.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

Clan  Me Alpin.  — Perceiving  lately  in  your 
columns  some  notice  of  the  supposed  existence  of 
a clan  McAlpin,  may  I ask  any  of  your  readers 
conversant  with  the  subject  to  say  whether, 
bejmnd  mere  conjecture  or  hazy  tradition,  there 
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is  any-  autiiority  wlia'tever  for  the  statement  that 
such  a clan  ever  had  a local  habitation  and  a 
name  ? The  whole  history  of  the  Scotch  clans 
seems  as  misty  as  the  summits  of  the  Scotch 
mountains.  I suppose,  if  the  McAlpins  ever  were 
a clan,  that  they  would  have  a chief,  and  that 
the  chieftains  would  have  a pedigpe,  and  that 
there  would  he  somewhere  a chieftain’s  castle  or 
stronghold.  But  where  is  there  any  authority 
for  affirming  that  the  McAlpins  were  a clan,  with 
a chieftain  at  their  head,  who  had  a pedigpe 
capable  of  being  verified,  and  a castle  in  which 
he  resided?  The  entire  story  seems  mythical. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  name  in  his  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  it  is  true ; hut  that,  though  very 
poetical,  affords  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  clan.  At  the  touch  of  the  historical  investi- 
gator, I fear,  the  whole  fabric  of  invention  will 
vanish  into  thin  air.”  Engtjiker. 

Meeks,  Bishop  oe  Oaelisle,  temp.  Rtchaei) 
II. — Is  not  the  high-Tory  speech  of  this  bishop 
decided  to  be  apocryphal  ? (see  N.  & Q.’’  4*^  S. 
vii.  85.)  Is  there  any  earlier  authority  for  it  than 
Holinshed  ? Hume  quotes  from  the  feloniotis  Sir 
John  Haywarde,  later  still.  The  question  is  in- 
teresting with  regard  to  Shakespeare’s  play,  and 
with  regard  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  My  Shakes- 
pearian notes  (made  years  ago)  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  speech  is  a late  forgery.  ^ I 
should  be  glad  to  find  that  Shakespeare’s  life-like 
portrait  is  really  from  the  life.  J ohh  Addis. 

Kustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Mhttoh  and  Capees. — Will  any  person  con- 
versant in  culinary  lore  inform  me  at  what  period 
capers  were  first  introduced  as  an  accompaniment 
to  boiled  mutton  at  the  dinner-table  ? I am  led  to 
make  this  query  from  stumbling  on  the  following 
passage  in  Shakespere’s  Tivelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  2, 
where  that  saltatory  knight,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  exclaims,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart : — 

“ ’Faith,  I'can  cut  a caper.” 

To  which  boast  Sir  Toby  Belch  gives  this  sig- 
nificant reply : — 

“And  I can  cut  the  mutton  to  ’A” 

‘ T.  0.  S. 

Owl  ! that  lovest  the  boding  Sky.” — Who 
wrote  these  fine  lines,  which  have  reference  to 
the  murder  of  Mr.  W eare  ? They  may  be  found 
in  The  Lyre  (p.  38),  published  by  Sharpe,  Picca- 
dilly, 1830.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Plohgh-bote. — House-bote  signifies,  I believe, 
an  allowance  of  necessary  timber  out  of  the  lord’s 
wood  for  the  repair  of  a house;  hedge  or  hay 
(haia)  bote  for  the  repair  of  fences ; fire-bote  for 
fire-wood.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  plough- 
bote  ? Does  it  signify  an  allowance  of  wood  by 
the  lord  to  a lessee  for  the  repair  or  mahing.  of 
ploughs  ? A.  E.  L. 

[Plough-bote  is  the  wood  or  timber  allowed  to  a tenant 


for  the  repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry ; or,  as  stated 
in  Tomlins’s  Law  Dictionary,  “ a right  of  tenants  to  take 
wood  to  repair  ploughs,  carts,  and  harrows,  and  for  mak- 
ing rakes,  forks,  &c.  See  2 Comm,  35.”] 

The  Poppa  Bai,  oe  Qheen  oe  Misehle. — 

“ The  Poppa*  Bai,  a princess  of  ancient  times,  whose 
mismanaged  sovereignty  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb, 
‘ Poppa  Bai  Ka  Kaj,’  or,  Queen  Poppa’s  government,  to 
the  Kajputa.” — Col.  Tod’s  Annals  of  Rdj-Asthdn,  i.  310. 

What  is  known  regarding  the  capital  and  times 
of  Queen  Poppa,  proverbial  for  her  misdoings  in 
India  ? B.  K.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Shakespeaee  ; Epitaph  on  Sie  Thomas 
Stanley. — Drake,  in  Shakespeare  and  his  Times, 
quotes  an  epitaph  said  to  be  written  by  Shake- 
speare on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  in  Tong 
church,  Salop,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Dug- 
dale,  commencing — 

“ Aske  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weepe  : 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleepe,’’  &c. 

concluding — 

“ Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven.” 

Do  these  lines  still  remain  on  the  monument, 
and  has  the  authorship  been  further  authenti- 
cated ? Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

A Spitten  Laied. — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
Scotch  expression  ? In  illustration  of  its  use  I 
may  give  the  following  anecdote  : — 

“Duke  Charles  of  Queensberry,  whose  appellation  of 
‘ Guid  Duke  ’ is  not  yet  forgotten  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
his  Duchess  ‘ Prior’s  Kitty,’  were  once  driving  from 
Drumlanrig  Castle  to  Dumfries  on  an  election  day,  and 
on  passing  Closeburn  saw  Sir  James  Kirkpatrick,  who 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  politics,  hastening  on  before 
them,  when  the  Duchess,  who  seems  to  have  been  a keen 
politician,  called  to  her  husband,  ‘ There  goes  Jamie  Kirk- 
patrick ; order  the  postilion  to  drive  quickly,  or  Jamie 
will  lick  the  butter  off  our  bread.’  Upon  which  the 
Duke  mildly  replied,  ‘ Mind,  my  dear,  that  the  Kirk- 
patricks were  belted  knights  of  Closeburn  when  we  were 
but  spitten  t Lairds  of  Drumlanrig.” 

Tbis  lady  was  celebrated  for  extraordinary 
beauty  and  wit  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  particularly 
by  Prior,  in  his  'well-known  ballad  beginning  — 

“ Thus  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young. 

And  wild  as  colt  untamed.” 

At  the  funeraPof  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
1772,  her  grace,  walking  as  one  of  the  assistants 
to  the  chief  mourner,  occasioned  these  verses  by 
Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford? — 

“ To  many  a Kitty  Love  his  ear 
Would  for  a day  engage  ; 

But  Prior’s  Kitty,  ever  fair, 

Obtained  it  for  an  age.” 

S.  L. 


* Query,  Pdpi,  or  the  wicked  queen. 

[f  That  is,  a laird  of  lower  rank  in  life.  .Jamieson 
(Scottish  Dictionary^  has,  “Spitten,  a puny  worthless 
creature.  Abei'd.” — Ed.] 
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Heko  oe  the  Wakmihg-pah.” — In  Blount 
Tempest,  by  Belle w,  I find  this  sentence:  ‘‘Here 
(Hampton  Court  cbapel)  the  infant  hero  of  the 
warming-pan  received  the  rite  of  baptism.”  Who 
was  this  “hero,”  and  why  the  name?  Will  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  enlighten  an 

Ighoramus. 

[The  allusion  is  to  the  birth  of  James  Francis  Edward 
Stuart,  the  son  of  James  II.  by  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  there  was  ill-founded  rumour 
that  the  infant  prince  was  supposititious,  and  introduced 
into  the  queen’s  chamber  in  a warming-pan,  that  he 
might  exclude  the  princesses,  Mary  and  Anne,  from  the 
thmne.  Consult  Macaulaj^’s  History  of  England,  ii.  308, 
edit.  1856,  and  Strickland’s  Queens  of  England,  vi.  213- 
243,  edit.  1854.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  prince 
was  baptised  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James’s.] 

WiNHEL,  OK  Wynnell.— Amongst  Loxdale’s 
MSS.  I find  that  a Thomas  Wynnell,  who  resigned 
or  abandoned  the  vicarage  of  Leek  in  1662,  was 
the  author  of  A Covenanter's  Plea  for  Infant  Bap- 
tism. Now  Bliss,  in  his  Atlience  Oxonienses,  gives 
one  Thomas  Wynnell  as  sometime  minister  of 
Askarwell,  Dorsetshire,  cet.  21,  a.d.  1622,  Battler 
of  Brasenose,  Hector  of  Cranham,  Glostershire, 
1642,  author  of  Covenant's  Plea  for  Infants,  1642  5 
and  another  Thomas  Winnel,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Leek, 
temp.  Oliver,  author  of  Suspension  Discussed, 
London,  Oct.  1657.  Quaere,  are  not  these  one  and 
the  same  ? and  where  can  I meet  with  any  of  his 
or  their  works  ? • Johh  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 


THE  “ BLUE  LAWS  ” OF  CONNECTICUT. 

(1^‘  S.  xi.  321  j 4:^^  S.  vi.  485;  vii.  16,  64.) 

By  the  courtesy  of  your  correspondent  Nephrite 
I have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
the  published  Code  of  the  so-called  “Blue  Laws,” 
quoted  by  him  (4^^  S.  vi.  485).  I have  also  searched 
all  the  other  authorities  within  my  rearch,  and  will 
now,  with  your  permission,  as  succinctly  as  may 
be,  present  the  results  of  my  inquiries. 

The  volume  in  question  has  the  title  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  Code  of  1650,  being  a Compilation  of  the  earliest 
Laws  and  Orders  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut ; 
also  the  Constitution  or  Civil  Compact  entered  into  and 
adopted  by  the  Towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers- 
field in  1638-9.  To  which  is  added  some  Extracts  from 
the  Laws  and  J udicial  Proceedings  of  New-Haven  Colony, 
commonly  called  Blue  Laws.  Hartford,  published  bv 
Silas  Andrus,  1825.” 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title  is  a certificate  of  the 
entry  of  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  district  of 
Connecticut,  securing  the  copyright. 

The  book  is  a thin  post  8vo  of  127  pages : eight 
pages  of  title  and  contents,  nineteen  pages  con- 
taining the  Constitution  of  1638,  eighty-three 
pages  of  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1650,  and  seven- 


teen pages  of  extracts  from  the  ancient  records  of 
Newhaven. 

The  advertisement  states  that  the  work  — 

“ Contains  an  exact  cop^’-  of  the  Constitution  and  Code, 
taken  from  the  original  records  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  State,  preserving  the  ancient  orthography.’  ’ 

It  is  further  stated,  that  the  first  revision  of 
these  laws  was  never  before  printed. 

No  corroborative  evidence  is  presented  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  documents ; but  the  internal 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  authen- 
ticity. It  is  a little  remarkable  that  your  corre- 
spondent J.  H.  T.,  writing  on  this  subject  in 
April,  1855  (l®*^  S.  xi.  321),  from  the  State  library 
in  Hartford,  in  which  town  the  volume  before  us 
was  issued,  should  have  altogether  ignored  it. 

There  is  a rude  frontispiece — a woodcut  of  a 
constable  seizing  a tobacco  “ taker  ” ; but  this  is 
a modern  production,  the  costumes  being  those  of 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Now  let  us  see  what  light  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  history  of  these  so-called  “Blue  Laws.” 

The  townships  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wea- 
thersfield,  on  the  river  Connecticut,  were  the  first 
settlements  in  the  countr}^,  and  in  the  year  1638 
the^  inhabitants  met  in  public  assembly,  and  in 
their  own  language  did  “associate  and  conjoine 
themselves  to  bee  as  one  publique  state  or  com- 
monwealtlif  and  laid  down  the  principles  of  their 
constitution. 

Newhaven,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  was  colo- 
nised in  1638;  and  on  June  4,  1639  — 

“ All  the  free  planters  assembled  together  in  a general 
meetinge,  to  consult  about  settling  civil  government 
according  to  God,”  &c. 

The  Connecticut  Code,  founded  on  the  consti- 
tution of  1638,  was  completed  and  issued  in  1650. 
The  Newhaven  Code  was  framed  in  1655,  and 
printed  in  London  the  following  year.  The  Con- 
necticut Code,  it  is  stated,  was  not  printed  until 
1675,  from  a revision  in  1672.  Now,  in  neither 
of  these  codes  are  there  the  slightest  traces  of  the 
absurdities  usually  attached  to  the  idea  of  the 
“ Blue  Laws.”  There  are  no  prohibitions  against 
any  person  “running  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or 
walking  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere,  except  rever- 
ently”; nor  is  any  one  prevented  from  “travel- 
ling, cooking  victuals,  making  beds,  sweeping- 
house,  cutting  hair,  or  shaving  on  the  Sabbath 
day.”  Nor  is  any  woman  denied  the  privilege  of 
“kissing  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting  clay.” 
A husband  is  not  prevented  from  kissing  his  wife 
Sabbath  or  week  clay,  when  and  where  he  pleases. 
In  fact,  in  the  Connecticut. Code  there  are  no  laws 
at  all  bearing  on  the  Sabbath.  My  surmise, there- 
fore, that  the  quotations  usually  given  are  a 
literary  imposture,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  ascer- 
tained facts.  The  origin  of  the  fraud  is  to  be 
found  in  A General  History  of  Connecticid  by  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Province,  London,  1781.  The 
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author  is  said  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters  (a  Tory  and  Loyalist),  who  left  the  colony 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  in  1774, 
and  revenged  himself  on  his  compatriots  by  the 
fabrication  of  the  spurious  documents  in  question. 

And  now,  having  seen  what  the  two  Connec- 
ticut Codes  are  not,  let  me  as  briefly  as  possible 
state  what  they  really  are.  They  are  very  valu- 
able illustrations  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  mind 
of  the  stern  pioneers  who  went  out  to  people  the 
wilderness,  and  whose  customs,  manners,  and  civil 
and  religious  opinions  have  been  the  normal  types 
after  which  the  great  American  commonwealth 
has  been  modelled.  The  founders  of  New  England 
were  resolute  God-fearing  men  of  the  Roundhead 
stamp.  In  the  foundation  of  their  institutions 
the  following  principles  lie  at  the  base : — 

1.  Perfect  equality  and  mutual  responsibility 
amongst  all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth. 

2.  The  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  with 
the  necessary  corollary  that  all  laws  should  be 
founded  on  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  The  obligation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

4.  That  the  law  should  take  cognizance  of  im- 
morality as  well  as  of  crime. 

These  principles  were  logically  and  relentlessly 
carried  out  into  practice : sometimes  making  one 
shudder  at  the  ruthless  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
and  at  other  times  raising  a smile  at  the  ludicrous 
minuteness  with  which  the  law  intermeddled  with 
private  affairs. 

(1)  The  enactments  of  the  Code  breathe  the 
true  spirit  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  the  system 
of  manhood  suffrage  and  annual  elections  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Several  of  these  laws  are  far  in 
advance  of  their  age,  such  as  voting  by  written 
papers,  freedom  of  debtors  from  arrest  except  in 
case  of  fraud,  &c. 

(2)  The  Word  of  God  was  held  to  be  supreme 
in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  law, 
and  all  enactments  were  supposed  to  be  founded 
thereon.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  Mosaic  Code, 
rather  than  the  Gospel,  which  was  resorted  to. 
Hence  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to 

idolatry,  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  and  adultery,” 
for  each  of  which  Scriptural  authority  is  quoted. 
Young  persons  above  sixteen  “ cursing  or  smiting 
father  or  mother,  or  not  obeying  their  commands 
after  warning  and  chastisement,”  -were  to  be  put 
to  death.  Man-stealing  or  kidnapping  was  a 
capital  crime.  Sternness  might  be  pardoned  in  a 
state  of  society  where  it  was  necessary  to  provide 

that  there  shall  bee  a guard  of  twenty  men 
every  Sabbath  and  lecture  day,  compleat  in  theire 
armes,  in  each  severall  towne  uppon  the  river.” 

(3  & 4)  The  ecclesiastical  discipline  enforced 
by  the  magistrate  descended  to  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  private  life  in  the  most  minute  par- 


ticulars. At  a court  held  at  Newhaven,  May  1, 
1660,  two  young  persons,  Jacob  Merline  and 
Sarah  Tuttle,  were  brought  before  the  governor : 
the  charge  being  that,  after  some  chaff*,  Jacob 
had  taken  away  Sarah’s  gloves.  The  record  goes 
on  to  state  that  — 

“ Sarah  desired  him  to  give  her  the  gloves  ; to  which 
he  answered  he  would  do  so,  if  she  would  give  him  a 
kysse;  upon  which  they  sat  down  together,  his  arms 
being  about  her  waiste,  and  her  arme  upon  his  shoulder 
or  about  his  necke ; and  he  kyssed  her,  and  she  kyssed 
him,  or  they  kyssed  one  another  ; continuing  in  this  pos?- 
ture  about  half  an  hour,  as  Marian  and  Susan  testified.” 

For  this  grave  off'ence,  the  governor  read  the 
young  people  a severe  lecture,  and  fined  each  of 
them  twenty  shillings  and  costs. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  very  sad.  One  given  by 
Cotton  Mather  relates  of  a man  in  Weymouth, 
about  1650 : — 

“ This  man  lived  in  abominable  adulteries ; but  God 
at  length  smote  him  with  a Palsie.  His  dead  Palsie  was 
accompany'd  with  a Quick  Conscience,  which  compelled 
him  to  confess  his  crimes.” 

By  the  law  of  the  country  adultery  was  then  a 
capital  off'ence,  and  this  poor  wretch,  evidently 
insane,  was  actually  convicted  and  hung. 

One  of  the  greatest  blots  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 
Puritan  New  Englanders  is  their  persecution  of 
the  Quakers.  There  is  only  one  authenticated 
case  of  Quakers  being  put  to  death,  but  that  is 
bad  enough.  The  usual  sentence  on  refractory 
Quakers — who,  no  doubt,  gave  trouble — was  ban- 
ishment on  pain  of  death.  In  1659,  some  Quakers 
who  had  been  banished  returned  to  Boston,  and 
were  condemned  by  a general  court  to  death. 
Two  of  them  were  executed.  A great  clamour 
and  excitement  was  raised,  and  the  law  was 
repealed.  An  almanack , printed  by  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1694  has  the  following  entry : 

“ Since  the  English  in  Xew  England  hanged  their 
countrymen  for  religion years  36.” 

One  word,  before  I close,  on  the  Blm  Laws.” 
Why  are  they  called  blue,  and  by  whom  was 
the  name  conferred?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
text  of  the  Codes  throwing  light  on  the  subject. 
In  the  Hartford  publication  the  pages  headed 
“ Newhaven  Antiquities  or  Blue  Laws  ” are  not 
laws  at  all.  They  are  simply  extracts  from  the 
registers  of  the  court,  detailing  trials  and  sen- 
tences. That  blue  is  a contraction  of  bloody,  I do 
not  believe ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  term  originated  in  the  colour  of  the  paper 
covers,  like  our  ‘‘  Blue  Books.”  The  probability 
is  that,  like  the  pretended  laws  to  which  it  was 
applied,  the  term  was  invented  by  the  reverend 
fabricator;  but  as  I have  not  seen  his  work,  I 
cannot  verify  this.  I have  to  apologise  for  the 
length  to  which  I have  been  led,  though  a very 
interesting  treatise  might  be  written  on  th® 
subject. 
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It  is  desirable  to  place  on  record  in  the  enduring 
pages  of  & Q.,”  once  for  all,  the  true  state- 
ment of  facts  about  which  there  has  been  such 
an  amount  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 

J.  A.  PlCTON. 

Sandjknowe,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 


ECSTATICS : THE  “ ECSTATICA  ” OF  CALUARO. 
S.  vi.  475;  yii.  21,  123.) 

The  most  elaborate  account  of  the  Ecstatica  of 
Caldaro  is  that  contained  in  the  following  work : — 

“ Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  Ambrose  Lisle 
Phillipps,  Esq,,  descriptive  of  the  Ecstatica  of  Caldaro 
and  the  Addolorata  of  Capriana.  Being  a Second  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged  ; to  which  is  added,  the  Rela- 
tion of  three  successive  Visits  to  the  Ecstatica  of  Sanso- 
vino, in  May  1842.”  8vo.  London  (C.  Dolman),  1842. 

An  article  based  upon  this  book,  and  with 
notices  of  earlier  Ecstatics  and  Stigmatists,  will  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review, 
and  was  republished  in  a pamphlet  form  under 
the  title  of  — 

“ Lord  Shrewshur^^’s  Miraculous  Virgins.”  8vo.  Lon- 
don (W.  E.  Painter,  Strand),  1843,  pp.  15. 

A later  visit  to  the  convent  of  Caldaro,  to  see 
Maria  Mori— the  Ecstatic  Virgin  of  the  famed 
Tyrol  ” — was  made  by  George  Waterton,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  who  has  recorded  his  impres- 
sions in  the  curious  autobiographical  preface  to 
the  third  series  of  his  Essays  on  Natural  History, 
12mo,  1858 — a review  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Fraser  s Magazine  for  December  in  the  same  year. 

About  the  same  period  it  was  alleged  by  the 
Very  Rev.  John  Foley,  president  of  St.  Mary’s 
(Roman)  Catholic  college  at  Youghal,  count}" 
Cork,  Ireland,  that  similar  manifestations  of  mira- 
culous favours  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  This  was  attested  by  other 
priests,  and  an  appeal  made  about  the  same  time 
for  pecuniary  support  to  the  institution.  The 
affair  made  some  noise,  and  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  others  demanded  a thorough  investigation. 
The  opinions  of  The  Tablet,  which  I will  not  tran- 
scribe from  fear  of  giving  offence,  will  be  found 
in  the  numbers  of  the  4th,  18th,  and  24th  Feb., 
1843;  and  these  are  reprinted,  together  with  a 
minute  historical  summary  of  the  whole  affair,  in 
a pamphlet  entitled  — 

“ The  Ecstatica  of  Youghal,  compared  with  the  Won- 
ders of  theTj-rol,  in  a Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  By  the  Rev.  John  Aldworth,  Rector  of 
Youghal,  Ireland.”  8vo.  London  (Dalton,  Cockspur 
Street),  1843,  pp.  71. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Dr.  Herbert 
Mayo’s  “ Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in 
Popular  Superstitions”  {BlackwooTs  Magazine, 
June  1847,  p.  673),  in  which  allusion  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury’s  book  is  made. 

William  Bates, 

Birmingham. 


The  inquirer  M.  D.  will  find  full  information 
respecting  the  Ecstatica  and  the  Addolorata, 
usually  mentioned  together  as  the  Holy  Virgins 
of  the  Tyrol,  in  a small  work  entitled  Authentic 
Accounts  of  JDommica  Lazzari,  <^c.,  translated  from 
the  German,  and  published  by  Bacon  & Co.,  Nor- 
wich, 1841.  A more  detailed  account  of  both 
will  be  seen  in  the  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury  to  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillipps,  Esq.,  London,  C. 
Doiman,  61,  New  Bond  Street,  1841.  This  Letter 
extends  over  forty-four  octavo  pages,  and  was 
written  from  Munich.  It  has  also  striking  engrav- 
ings of  both  these  Holy  Virgins.  The  Addolorata 
died  April  4,  1848;  and  Ecstatica  January  11, 
1868.  F.  C.  H. 

“ ES  ” AND  “ EN.” 

(P**  S.  vi.  396,514;  vii.  59.) 

Me.  J.  Payne’s  language  is  such  that  it  hardly 
merits  a reply.  However,  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  accuse  me  of  invention  ” of  a deriva- 
tion, and  of  ‘Haying  down  rules  ” to  support  such 
invention,  I will  make  a brief  answer.  But  Me, 
Payne  may  rest  assured  that  if  in  any  other  re- 
marks on  my  notes  he  has  not  recourse  to  more 
courteous  language,  he  shall  (to  use  a common 
expression)  “ have  it  all  his  own  way.”  The 
Greek  derivation  that  he  is  at  war  with  was  (be- 
fore I consulted  Chastellain’s  little  book)  the 
explanation  of  a friend,  the  author  of  several 
learned  works  and  the  professor  at  a foreign 
university.  It  was  from  him  also  that  the  in- 
formation marked  by  Me.  Payne  1,  2,  3,  4,  was 
received,  as  well  as  the  information  about  the 
academic  diplomas.  I do  not  mention  the  name, 
because  he  objects.  He  says  that,  after  reading 
Me.  Payne’s  note  or  reply,  he  does  not  choose  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  him.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  philologists  of  the  age. 

I have  no  means  of  consulting  the  “ grave  ” and 
“noble”  authorities  named  by  Me.  Payne.  I 
am  a traveller,  and  the  libraries  of  hotels  are  not 
very  extensive.  But  I find  in  a French  Universal 
Dictionary  (apparently  a number-bcok)  belonging 
to  my  landlord  that  there  are  two  Es-ses.  One 
is  said  to  be  “ from  the  ‘ Latin  ’ e or  e.r,”  and  to 
mean  “ c?e  = of  ” ; the  other  is  “ an  abbreviation  of 
en  les.  “Es  Droit,”  whatever  Me.  Payne  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  is  very  common  in  French, 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere.  Turning  over  a lot 
of  cards  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  left  by 
Continental  friends,  I find  several  engraved  ex- 
amples. One  of  the  first  I stumbled  on  was 

“M.  le  Chevalier  de  V -,  Docteur  bs  Droit.” 

I find  one  or  two  others  with  the  same  “ es  Droit,” 
but  those  with  e7i  are  certainly  more  numerous. 

“ Docteur  es  Droit  ” in  the  newspapers  is  as  fre- 
quent as  “ en  droit.”  Glancing  at  the  exhibition 
boards  in  three  engravers’  windows,  I find  several 
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specimen  cards  of  Pli.  D.s,”  in  some  of  which 
the  h is  used,  while  others  haye  the  more  usual 

m. 

If  es  is  a mere  abbreviation,  and  only  means  en 
leSj  it  needs  no  logic  to  prove  that  it  is  improper 
to  use  it  before  a singular  noun ; but  if  it  be  also 
a word,  and  as  such  signifies  de,  there  is  no  im- 
propriety whatever  in  so  using  it,  and  therefore  I 
contend  (modestly  and  not  ex  cathedra),  tlodX  French 
or  Swiss  scholars  do  not  commit  any  blunder  when 
on  their  engraved  visiting  cards  they  choose  to 
say  Docteur  es  Droit”  or  “ es  Philosophie.”  If 
Me.^  Payee  lives  in  a neighbourhood  frequented  by 
foreigners,  and  where  there  happens  to  be  a card 
engraver,  I would,  in  concluding  these  remarks, 
advise  him  to  inquire  whether  such  tradesman 
has  not  frequently  printed  es  Droit  ” and  es 
Philosopliie,”  and  if  it  has  been  done,  to  ask 
whether  such  cards  were  not  engraved  conform- 
ably to  ^^copy.”  James  Heeey  Dixoe. 

I find  the  following  passage  in  Ampere,  Histowe 
de  la  Formation  de  la  Langue  fran<^aise,  which, 
being  the  work  of  a Member  of  the  Institute  and 
Professor  of  Literature  in  the  College  of  France 
(Paris,  1869),  I presume  is  one  of  some  authority  : 

“L’ancienne  forme  fran9aise  de  I’article  ‘li  ’ se  trouve 
en  Wallon,  ‘ li  frere,’  ‘ le  frere.’ 

p « On  trouve  dans  un  autre  patois  [we  know  how 
dialects  preserve  words  and  forms  which  have  slipped  out 
of  the  later  written  and  spoken  language]  la  forme  du 
datif,  ‘ es  gages’  (aux  gages),  ‘ es  piez ’ (aux  pieds).”  — 
Page  382. 

If  this  be  correct,  it  seems  to  support  what  Mr. 
Chareoce;  informs  us  Cotgrave  says : A pre- 
position ever  set  before  words  in  the  'plural  number, 
as  ‘en’  before  those  in  the  singular'’’ and  what 
Mr.  Payee  affirms  against  Dr.  Dixoe,  that  it  is 
never  found  before  a singular.'’’ 

“Bachelier  es  Arts  ” is  simply  “Bachelier  aux 
Arts,”  or  rather  ens  arts. 

One  does  not  see  how  the  Greek  preposition  eis 
should  find  its  way  into  a purely  French  phrase. 
The  word  es,  in  the  phrase  es  Arts,  is  probably 
from  the  old  French  preposition  ens,  from  intus, 
the  n having  dropped  out  in  pronunciation  from 
rapidity  or  carelessness.*  S.  B. 


PINDERNE  FLOWERS. 

(ph  S.  vi.  544.) 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  July  29, 1869, 
there  appeared  an  interesting  paper  bearing  this 
title,  “ Finderne  Flowers.”  The  anonymous  writer 
quotes  at  greater  length  from  Burke’s  Vicissitudes 
of  Families  than  Mr.  Pearsoe  ; and  as  it  may  be 
new  to  many  of  your  readers,  I venture  to  copy  it 
out — first  stating  that  through  the  pages  of  the 
above-named  journal  I made  Me.  Peaesoe’s 

* See  Ampere,  p.  292,  note. 


inquiry,  “ What  are  the  names  of  these  flowers, 
planted^  so  long  ago  by  the  good  old  Crusader, 
and  which  hold  so  fast  to  his  ancient  garden,  now 
only  a field  .^”  To  this  question  I received  no 
answer. 

“ The  hamlet  of  Finderne,  in  the  parish  of  Mickleover, 
about  four  miles  from  Derby,  was  for  nine  generations 
the  chief  residence  of  a family  who  derived  their  name 
from  the  place  of  their  patrimony.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  male  line 
became  extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  by  the  marriage  of 
the  heiress  to  the  Harpurs,  the  house  of  Finderne  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Derb^^shire.  Members 
of  it  had  won  their  spurs  in  the  Crusades,  and  at  Cressy 
and  at  Agincourt.  The  sons  were  brave,  and  the  daugh- 
ters fair : one,  alas ! was  frail  as  well  as  fair,  and  the 
heaviest  blow  that  ever  fell  on  the  time-honoured  race 
was  when  Catherine  Finderne,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consented  to  be  the  mistress  of  Henry 
Lord  Grey  of  Codnor.  In  the  remarkable  will  of  that 
remarkable  nobleman,  who  in  1463  obtained  a licence 
from  the  king  for  the  transmutation  of  metals,  provision 
is  made  for  his  illegitimate  issue  by  Catherine,  in  terms 
which  were,  no  doubt,  deemed  unexceptionable  in  those 
days,  but  which  would  be  deemed  highly  offensive  in 
oxxr  own.  The  territorial  possessions  of  the  Findernes 
were  large  : the  Findernes  were  high  sheriffs,  occasionally 
rangers  of  Needwood  Forest,  and  custodians  of  Talbury 
Castle,  and  they  matched  with  many  of  the  best  families. 
Finderne,  originally  erected  tempore  Edward  I.,  and 
restored  and  enlarged  at  different  periods,  was  in  1560 
one  of  the  quaintest  and  largest  mansions  in  the  midlands. 
The  present  church,  then  the  famih'-  chapel,  had  rows  of 
monumental  brasses  and  altar  tombs — all  memorials  of  the 
Findernes.  In  1850  a pedigree  research  caused  me  to 
pay  a visit  to  the  village.  1 sought  for  this  ancient 
hall — not  a stone  remained  to  tell  where  it  had  stood ! 
I entered  the  church — not  a single  record  of  a Finderne 
was  there ! I accosted  a villager,  hoping  to  glean  some 
stray  traditions  of  the  Findernes.  ‘ Findernes  ! ’ said  he, 
‘ we  have  no  Findernes  here,  but  we  have  something  that 
once  belonged  to  them  ; we  have  Finderne’s  flowers.’ 
‘ Show  me  them,’  I replied ; and  the  old  man  led  me  into 
a field,  which  still  retained  faint  traces  of  terraces  and 
foundations.  ‘ There,’  said  he,  pointing  to  a bank  of 
garden- flowers  grown  wild,  ‘ there  are  the  Finderne’s 
flowers,  brought  by  Sir  Geoffrey  from  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  do  what  we  will,  thej^  will  never  die  ! ’ 

Poetry  mingles  more  with  our  daily  life  than  we  are 
apt  to  acknowledge ; and  even  to  an  antiquarjq  like 
raj^self,  the  old  man’s  prose,  and  the  subject  of  it,  were 
the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

“ For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  Findernes 
have  been  extinct;  the  mansion  they  dwelt  in  had 
crumbled  into  dust;  the  brass  and  marble  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  race  had  passed  away ; and  a little  tiny 
flower  had  for  ages  preserved  a name  and  a memory 
which  the  elaborate  works  of  man’s  hand  had  failed  to 
rescue  from  oblivion.  The  moral  of  the  incident  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  poetry.  We  talk  of  the  ‘language  of 
flowers,’  but  of  the  eloquence  of  flowers  we  never  had 
such  a striking  example  as  that  presented  in  these  flowers 
of  Finderne : — 

‘ Time,  Time  his  withering  hand  hath  laid 
On  battlement  and  tower  ; 

And  where  rich  banner's  were  displayed, 

How  only  waves  a flowei'.’ 

These  are  the  interesting  w'ords  of  Burke  on  Finderne’s 
flowers.” 

Aeea  Harrisoe. 

Beckenham. 
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Lady  Anne  Grtmston’s  Grave  in  Tewin 
Churchyard  (4^^  S.  vii.  76,  12S,  172.)— I am 
much  obliged  to  Lord  Verulam  for  his  kindness 
in  setting  at  rest  the  story  of  Lady  Anne  Grim- 
ston’s  incredulity.  It  remains  a curious  example 
of  the  growth  o^  a legend  out  of  a natural  phe- 
nomenon ; to  be  classed  with  the  story  of  Niobe’s 
tears,  which,  already  before  Homer’s  time,  had 
grown  out  of  the  dripping  statue  in  Mount  Sipy- 
lus;  the  story  of  the  transportation  of  St.  Catha- 
rine’s body  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  mummy-like  protuberance  of  rock  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  St.  Catharine  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula ; the  story  of  the  Nymphs  and  Pans  in 
the  Corycian  cave,  which  grew  out  of  the  stalac- 
tite figures  in  the  limestone  rock ; the  story  of  the 
imprisoned  giants  under  Mount  Etna,  or  of  the 
overthrow  of  Acis  by  Polyphemus,  which  grew 
out  of  the  eruptions  of  that  volcano.  A.  P.  S. 

Becket’s  Murderers  : Somersetshire  Tra- 
ditions (4^^  S.  vii.  33,  171.)  — My  account  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  since  been  corrected  and 
enlarged  in  the  essay  on  The  Murder  of  Becket  ” 
in  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

A.  P.  S. 

Stamp  on  Picture  Canvas  (4^^  S.  vii.  97.) — 
From  inquiries  I have  made  I doubt  if  any  govern- 
ment stamp  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  canvas 
used  for  pictures,  as  picture  canvas,  and  suspect 
such  stamp  was  affixed  only  under  the  Acts  which 
imposed  duties  on  linens  generally.  All  linens  on 
which  excise  duty  was  paid  were  stamped.  The 
following  memoranda  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
are  able  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  more  fully  than 
I have  done. 

The  duty  on  linens  seems  to  have  been  first 
imposed  by  10  Anne,  cap.  10,  the  sixty-ninth 
clause  of  which  imposes  upon  all  linens  and  stuffs 
(with  certain  exceptions)  to  be  printed,  stained, 
iminted,  or  dyed,  a duty  of  three-halfpence  for 
every  yard  in  length,  reckoning  yard  wide  ; while 
the  ninety-seventh  clause  directs  the  commissioner, 
on  or  before  July  20,  1712,  to  provide  proper  seals 
or  stamps  for  marking  silks,  calicoes,  linens,  and 
stuffs. 

By  the  Act  of  24  Geo.  III.  sess.  2.  cap.  40,  for 
granting  to  his  Majesty  additional  duties  on  linens, 
printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed,  the  commis- 
sioners of  excise  are  in  like  manner  directed  by 
section  25,  on  or  before  Oct.  21,  1784,  to  provide 
proper  seals  and  stamps  to  denote  the  charging  of 
such  duties. 

If  these  stamps  are  only  found  on  pictures 
painted  after  1784,  I should  suspect  that  at  that 
time  a new  and  stricter  interpretation  ma}’-  have 
been  put  upon  the  word  painted,”  which  in  the 
Act  of  Anne  was  simply  another  form  of  “ dyed,” 
and  the  canvas  which  was  to  be  “ painted  ” was  i 


considered  to  come  under  the  Act,  and  as  such  be 
liable  to  duty. 

It  would  be  well  if  possessors  of  pictures  bearing 
the  government  stamp  would  record  in  ‘^N.  & Q.” 
the  dates  of  such  stamps.  W.  J.  T. 

This  information  was  supplied  to  ^‘N.  & Q.’ 
within  the  last  six  years.  1 cannot  give  the  refer- 
ence. An  engraving  of  the  Excise  Office  stamp 
was  inserted  by  way  of  illustration. 

Albert  Buttery. 

[There  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  this  reply  having 
appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”;  no  such  Woodcut  certainly  was 
ever  inserted.] 

Mahommedanism  (4^^  S.  vi.  323,  448.) — This 
has  always  been  considered  a perversion  of  Chris- 
tianityj  one  of  the  numerous  heresies  which 
abounded  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  As 
represented  by  Gibbon,  Mahomet  regarded  his 
religion  as  a further  and  perfect  development  of 
Christianity.  Thus  with  him — 

“ The  authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Christ  and  Mahomet  rise  in  just  gradation  above 
each  other  ; but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of 
the  prophets  is  numbered  with  the  infidels.”  \Decline 
and  Fall,  cap.  50.) 

And  again  (cap.  51) — 

“The  disciples  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus 
were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more  perfect  revela- 
tion of  Mahomet ; but  if  they  preferred  the  paj’ment  of 
a moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religious  worship.” 

In  contradistinction  to  Magians,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  whom  the  followers  of  Mahomet  termed 
the  People  of  the  Book,  were  the  Harbii,  qui 
tolerari  nequeunt.  These  (Gibbon  quotes  from 
Belaud)  are — 

“ 1.  Those  who,  besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon, 
or  idols;  2.  Atheists.  Utrique,  quamdiu  princeps  aliquis 
inter  Mohammedanos  superest,  oppugnari  debent  donee 
religionem  amplectantur.” 

The  Mahommedans  regard  themselves  univer- 
sally as  Unitarians  (^Hhe  proselytes  of  Mahomet 
from  India  to  Morocco  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Unitarians,”  Gibbon,  cap.  "sO),  and  there- 
fore the  statement  that  ‘Gio  Mahommedans  have 
become  Socinian  Christians  ” is  evidently  true. 
The  most  philosophic  view  to  take  of  Mahomme- 
danism is  to  deem  it  a heretical  form  of  Christi- 
anity. Pelagius. 

Bartoiomao  Diaz,  the  Discoverer  oe  the 
Cape  Boute  (4‘^  S.  vii.  102.) — Mr.  Charles 
Naylor  is  undoubtedly  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  the  honour  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Bar- 
toiomao Diaz,  and  not,  as  I said,  Vasco  da  Gama; 
and  I feel  much  obliged  for  his  kindness  in  put- 
ting me  right ; but  there  is,  I find,  a considerable 
difference  of  statement  as  to  the  year  in  which 
this  very  important  discovery  is  said  to  have  been 
effected. 
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Antonio  Galvano,  who  died  in  1557,  in  his 
Discovei'ies  of  the  Worlds  says : — 

“ In  the  3=^ear  1486  the  king  Don  John  sent  on  this 
discovery  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a gentleman  of  the  court, 
with  three  sail.  Coasting  along,  he  placed  pillars  of 
■stone,  and  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  beyond 
as  far  as  the  river  Infante  ; and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
saw  the  land  of  India,  but,  like  Moses  and  the  promised 
land,  did  notenter  in.” — Discoveries  of  the  World  (p.  77). 
Londini,  impensis  G.  Bishop,  1601 ; republished  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  by  Vice-Admiral  Bethune,  C.B.,  1862. 

The  account  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  historiqm 
(Paris,  1810)  says : — 

“ Diaz  (Barthelemi),  navigateur  portugais,  qui  d^- 
couvrit  en  1466  un  cap  a I’extremite  meridionale  de 
I’Afrique,  auquel  il  donna  le  nom  de  Cap  des  Tourmentes  ; 
mais  quand  il  rendit  compte  de  sa  decouverte  au  roi  du 
Portugal,  Jean  II,  ce  prince  changea  ce  nom  en  celui  de 
Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance,” — 

which  would  make  the  discovery  to  have  occurred 
twenty  years  before  1486,  the  year  to  which  it  is 
assigned  by  Galvano.  During  this  intermediate 
period,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  must  have 
made  other  voyages,  an  account  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  found ; if  1466,  the  earlier  date  given 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  can  be  verified. 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

The  Deae  Old  Woman  (4‘^  S.  vii.  75.)— I 
suspect  it  is  with  the  lines  quoted  by  G.  as  with 
innumerable  other  old  ditties  and  sayings,  that 
all  attempts  to  discover  the  authors  of  them  would 
be  fruitless.  Moreover,  there  are  usually  several 
different  forms  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
lines  under  inquiry.  I used  to  hear  them  half  a 
century  and  more  ago,  from  an  old  Cheshire  man, 
recited  thus : — 

(/re  a loud  voice.') 

“ ‘ Old  woman,  old  woman,  I’m  going  a- shearing.’ 

‘ Speak  a little  louder,  sir,  for  I’m  hard  o’  hearing.’ 

(In  a law  voice.) 

‘ Old  woman,  old  woman,  I love  jmu  dearl^^’ 

‘ O that's  a bonny  lad,  now  I hear  you  clearly.’  ” 

Then  I remember  hearing,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
same  humorous  idea  expressed  in  another  form  — 
(Loud.) 

“ ‘ Zekel,  Zekel,  will  you  treat  me  to  a pint  o’  drink  ? * 

* What  did  you  say,  Mister  ? ’ 

(Soft.) 

* Zekel,  Zekel,  shall  / treat  you  to  a pint  o’  drink  ? ’ 

‘ 0 3’es,  if  you  please,  Mister ! ’ ” 

F.  C.  H. 

This  was  sung  by  my  grandmother  in  1825 
thus : — 

“ ‘ Old  woman,  old  woman,  will  you  go  a-shearing  ? ’ 

^ Speak  a little  louder,  sir,  I'm  ver\'  hard  o’  hearing.’ 

‘ Old  woman,  old  woman,  may  I come  and  kiss  ^mu  ? ’ 

* Yes,  and  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  and  God  Almighty 

bless  jmu.’  ” 

E.  A.  D. 

Stokt  ascribed  to  Theodore  Hook  (4^*^  S. 
vii.  73.) — This  story  may  have  been  told  by 


Theodore  Hook,  and  perhaps  he  put  it  into  the 
form  quoted ; but  the  joke  itself  is  far  older  than 
his  time,  and  is,  I fear,  after  all,  but  an  old  Joe. 
For  I have  long  known  it  in  what,  I suspect,  was- 
its  first  simple  shape,  thus : — 

A Yankee  was  walking  with  an  Irishman  on 
the  road  to  New  York ; and  thinking  to  roast  his 
companion,  said  to  him : Where  would  you  be 
now,  Paddy,  if  the  devil  had  his  due  ? ” “ Faith,” 
replied  Paddy,  ^‘Pd  be  walking  by  myself  to 
New  York.” 


This  reminds  me  of  another  witty  answer  of  an 
Irishman  worth  recording.  The  late  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  coming  up  to  some  men  at  work  in  his 
grounds,  thus  addressed  one  of  them,  who  was  an 
Irishman:  “Now,  Paddy,  here’s  half-a-crown  for 
you,  if  you’ll  tell  me  the  truth  in  answer  to  a 
question  I shall  ask  you.”  The  Irishman  pro- 
tested that  he  would.  “Well,  then,”  said  the 
marquis,  “if  the  devil  were  to  come  now  for  one 
of  us  two,  which  would  he  take  ? ” “ Indeed 

then,  my  lord,  he’d  take  me.”  “You  sha’n’t  have 
the  half-crown;  I know  you  don’t  think  that.” 
“O  yes,  I do,  my  lord:  he’d  take  me  when  he 
could  get  me ; isn’t  he  sure  of  your  lordship  at 
any  time  ? ” The  marquis  gave  him  the  half- 
crown,  and  rode  off  laughing  heartily. 

This  may  seem  too  good  to  be  true ; but  the 
person  who  related  it  to  me  had  it  as  a fact  from 
Lady  Anglesey.  F.  C.  H. 


Lord  Plhnket  (4‘^  S.  vii.  93.)— Surely  Lord 
Plunket  (so  his  name  should  be  spelt)  cannot  be 
impeached  as  uttering  “nonsense”  in  the  image 
of  Time  with  the  hour-glass  and  the  scythe.  No 
metaphor  could  be  more  “ germane  to  the  matter.” 
The  Statutes  of  Limitation  in  respect  of  title 
were  obviously  founded  on  the  supposition  that  a 
man  might  have  lost  his  original  grant  through 
the  “ scythe  ” of  Time,  and  proposed  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  a title  derived  from  length  of 
possession.  The  “ muniments  ” of  which  Lord 
Plunket  spoke  were  those  which  evidence  the 
title  in  question.  As  for  muniments  which  set 
up  any  other  title,  neither  the  metaphor  nor  the 
statute  interferes  with  them,  except  so  far  as  the 
latter  meets  them  with  a preferable  title. 

C.  G.  Prowett. 

Garrick  Club. 


Cinderella  and  the  Glass  Slipper  (4^**  S, 
vi.  382.) — The  Italians  have  a similar  story, 
which  has  been  turned  into  a musical  Stenterello 
play.  The  lord  of  the  village  gives  a grand  fete. 
The  snow  is  on  the  ground ; and  a slipper  is  dis- 
covered on  the  following  day.  The  lord  says 
that  he  will  marry  the  owner.  All  the  female 
guests  (including  several  old  women)  make  the 
fitting  attempt ; but  the  shoe  only  fits  the  foot  of 
one,  a poor  village  girl.  Stenterello  (for  he  is  the 
lord)  makes  good  his  promise,  and  the  wedding 
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concludes  the  drama.  The  piece  is  very  popular, 
find  I have  witnessed  it  at  three  different  theatres 
in  Florence.  The  name  of  the  heroine  I forget, 
hut  it  is  not  Cinderella.  I do  not  suppose  that 
the  Italians  can  go  back  to  either  ^lian  or  Strabo 
for  the  origin  of  their  play.  I merely  mention 
the  above  version  to  show  that  the  legend  is 
widely  diffused,  and  is  found  in  different  coun- 
tries, with  variations  to  suit  localities  and  cus- 
toms. Mr.  Mac  Care’s  version  has  a very  con- 
vincing air  about  it.*  James  Henrt  Dixon. 

Old  Prints  oe  Stonehenge  (P*’  S.  vii.  36, 
179.) — David  Loggan  practised  his  profession  in 
London ; where,  as  late  as  1688,  he  produced  a 
work  illustrating  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear.f  In  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales^  the  list  of  pub- 
lished views,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  the  Wiltshire 
volume,  contains  a notice  of  two  views  of  Stone- 
henge by  David  Loggan,  from  the  west  and  south, 
but  no  date  is  given.  Considering  the  date  of 
Loggan’s  birth,  and  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
London,  it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  views 
were  published  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

New  Zealand  Medal  (4*^  S.  vi.  276.) — The 
dates  were  omitted  from  one  batch  of  medals 
because  when  the  names  of  the  claimants  were 
sent  in  to  the  authorities  no  dates  of  the  respec- 
tive services  were  attached  ; and  as  the  collection 
of  amended  nominal  lists  would  have  caused  con- 
siderable delay  ^and  consequent  disappointment, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  issue  the  medals  as 
described.  J.  W.  F. 

Brighton. 

A Black-country  Legend  : The  Percy 
Anecdotes”  (4^^  S.  vii.  71.) — In  The  Bercy  Anec- 
dotes^ ii.  448,  edit.  1868,  the  story  is  told  of 
General  Bligh.  Dates  are  not  given,  but  it  is 
said  that  he  was  then  a captain  in  a marching 
regiment,  that  he  kept  the  watch  to  his  death, 
and  left  it  by  will  with  a large  fortune  to  his 
brother  the  Dean  of  Elphin.  The  Percy  Anecdotes 
were  begun  in  1820,  and  finished  in  1823;  so, 
allowing  time  for  promotion  from  captain  to 
general,  and  the  accumulation  of  a large  fortune, 

I think  the  event  belongs  to  the  last  century. 

Is  the  anecdote  of  George  III.’s  desiring  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  a robbery  if  committed 
by  a Staffordshire  man  traditional  or  from  a book  ? 
If  the  latter,  I shall  be  obliged  by  a reference. 

As  The  Percy  Anecdotes  are  now  before  me  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  asking  for  two  more  re- 
ferences : — 

* Visitors  to  Florence  during  carnival  time  may  always 
see  the  play  at  the  Kossini,  the  Nazionale,  and  the  Maria 
Novella  theatres. 

£t  David  Loggan  died  in  1693. — Ed.] 


Walpole  characterised  certain  memoirs  published  in 
his  day  as  ‘ worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the  history  of 
mankind;  which,  if  well  chosen  and  well  written,  would 
precede  common  histories,  which  are  but  repetitious  of 
no  uncommon  events.’  ” — Preface,  p.  iv.  ^ 

“ A popular  writer  has  well  characterised  this  enjoj*- 
ment : ‘ we  who  do  not  know  our  next-door  neighbours’ 
names,’  ” &c. — Id. 

What  are  the  ^‘certain  memoirs”  so  highly 
praised  by  Walpole  ? Who  is  the  popular 
writer  ” ? It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to 
give  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the 
popular  writer.  Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Thomas  Hood  (4^^  S.  vii.  32.)—  The  Saturday 
Pevieids  citation  from  Hood’s  “ Lee  Shore  ” is 
correct,  Sp.’s  manifestly  the  contrary.  In  my 
copy  of  Hood  (Moxon,  1846,  ii.  2)  the  entire  verse 
stands  thus : — 

“ Let  broad  leagues  dissever 
Him  from  yonder  foam  ; 

Oh,  God  ! to  think  man  ever 
Comes  too  near  his  home ! ” 

T.  Westwood. 

Dryden's  Agreement  eor  his  Virgil  (4^^^  S. 
vi.  275.) — I remember  seeing  this  agreement  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  Russell 
Square  in  a frame  and  glass.  It  was  sold  at  the 
sale  of  his  effects,  June  19,  1830,  for  eight  pounds 
eight  shillings  to  Rogers  (probably  the  poet). 
What  became  of  it  afterwards  I know  not. 

J.  R.  B. 

Lord  Byron’s  English  Bards,”  etc.  (4^^  S. 

vi.  passim;  vii.  23,  106.) — W^ould  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dixon  kindly  refer  to  the  authority  that  attributes 
to  Lord  Byron  the  lines — 

“ O Gemini ! ” &c.  ? 

The  writer  of  this  note  has  always  understood 
they  were  Theodore  Hock’s,  with  a slight  varia- 
tion : thus — 

“O  Gemini,  Crimini ! 

What  a nimini-pimini 
Kime  about  Rimini ! ” 

311. 

Orders  of  Knighthood  (4**'  S.  v.  vi.  passmi ; 

vii.  100.) — CwYRM  overlooks  the  fact,  that  even 

the  qualifications,  heraldic  and  genealogical,  of 
the  knights  in  question  are  only  ex-parte  state- 
ments, and  the  status  which  he  suggests  would 
have  to  be  allowed  by  the  sovereign  doing  one  of 
two  things — either  condoning  and  confirming  a 
breach  s of  .her  own  prerogative,  or  inventing  a 
‘‘  modern-antique  ” to  suit  the  convenience  of  a 
few  uncritical  subjects.  Moreover,  before  bring- 
ing forward  such  pretensions,  each  knight  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  preliminary  ordeal  on 
Bennett’s  Hill.  How  many  could  face  their  own 
standard  of  lineage  ? S. 

A Rectorship  of  Eighty-One  Years,  and 
Parish  Registers  (4^^^  S.  vii.  56,  97.) — Your 
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correspondent  H.  F.  T.  lias  given  the  true  way  of 
showing  the  mistake  of  attributing  excessive  lon- 
gevity to  Elizabethan  and  Jamesine  incumbents. 
There  is  a very  good  example  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  registers  of  Birtsmorton  begin  in  1539. 
To  that  year  is  affixed  the  signature  Willm  Clarke, 
cler.”  He  goes  on  signing  till  September  7, 1624, 
when  he  enters  a baptism  with  his  signature  p. 
me  Wilimm  Clarke  Beet  ibid.”  Thus  his  signa- 
tures extend  over  eighty-five  years.  This  fact 
alone  would  be  tolerably  convincing  j but  in 
Hash’s  Worcestershire  are  to  be  seen  the  names  of 
the  rectors  who  preceded  Clarke,  whose  registra- 
tions he  must  have  transcribed.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Leisuee  Hours  in  Town  ” 
(4*^  S.  vii.  26,  132.) — No  work  with  this  title  was 
ever  published  by  Leigh  Hunt.  I have  all  the 
writings  of  this  author,  amounting  to  some  forty- 
seven  separate  works,  besides  many  papers  in  maga- 
zines, &c.,  which  have  never  been  reprinted  or  in- . 
eluded  in  any  of  his  miscellaneous  collections,  and 
there  is  not  only  no  volume,  but  no  detached  essay 
of  his  with  the  above  title.*  Alex.  Ireland. 

Inglewood,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Coincidence  oe  Thought  (4^^  S.  vii.  93.) — 
The  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  no  one  does 
anything  for  the  last  time  (knowingly)  but  with 
regret,”  has  received  a further  homely  illustration 
in  Don  Juan,  canto  ii.  14  : — 

“At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple.” 

Edward  Norman. 

45,  Bessborough  Gardens,  S.W. 

Trench’s  Hulsean  Lectures,' 1846  (4^^  S.  vii. 
78.) — The  reference  must  be  to  Goethe’s  Faust, 
part  1,  sc.  i.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Arch- 
bishop is  a student  and  admirer  of  German  litera- 
ture. Surely  Easteni  is  a misprint  for  Easter. 

E.  E.  M. 

Veritas  in  Puteo  ” (4*^  S.  vi.  474 ; vii.  108.) 
There  is,  I think,  clearly  an  allusion  to  this  pro- 
verb in  the  Irrisio  Gentiliuni  Philosophorum  of 
Hermias,  S.  vii.  In  canvassing  the  various 


* I am  delighted  to  see  that  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.  are  publishing  cheap  yet  elegantly  printed  editions  of 
some  of  the  writings  of  this  charming  author.  Two  or 
three  volumes  might  be  devoted  to  reprints  of  essays  and 
sketches  by  Leigh  Hunt,  which  at  present  lie  entombed 
in  files  of  old  newspapers  and  magazines  rarely  looked 
into  by  the  most  adventurous  and  persistent  reader.  It 
would  be  doing  a service  to  the  “ gentler  literature”  of 
our  century  to  exhume  these  miscellanies.  Mr.  Hotten 
published  at  a cheap  price  a little  volume  of  Selections 
from  Hunt’s  Indicator,  with  an  excellent  introduction 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Ollier,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a 
better  editor  ; but  Hunt’s  admirers  will  not  feel  that  jus- 
tice has  been  done  to  him  until  at  least  half-a-dozen 
volumes  of  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  alone  have  been 
given  to  the  public. 


opinions  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  among 
those  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  in  the  section 
immediately  preceding,  he  comes  at  length  to 
those  of  Kleanthus,  and  says, — 

’aAA’  6 K A€ai/d77s  airh  rov  (ppearos  irrapas  t}]v  Ke<pa.Xi]V, 
KaraXeya  cov  rod  dSyfiaros,  naX  avrhs  aveiyS)  ras  aX7]“ 
9eis  apxds,  Oehu  Kal  vXrju. 

But  Kleanthes  raises  his  head  from  the  well  and  de- 
rides your  doctrine  (Epicurus’s),  and  I,  too,  derive  true 
principles  from  the  same  sources  as  he  does — God  and 
matter. 

Kleanthes  was  a stoic  [philosopher,  a native  of 
the  town  of  Asson  in  Epirus,  and  born  about  240 
B.  c.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  so  poor  as 

to  be  forced  to  draw  water  in  the  night-time  for 
his  maintenance,  that  he  might  stick  close  to  his 
study  all  the  day.”  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
story  may  be  the  true  foundation  of  the  proverb 
in  question,  and  that  it  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
Democritus.  As  for  Hermias,  from  whom  I have 
quoted,  very  little  is  known  of  him.  By  some  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second,  by  others 
in  the  fourth,  century.  He  was  a close  follower 
in  his  views  and  sentiments  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tatian  the  Assyrian.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A, 

Patching  Eectory,  Arundel. 

The  original  Greek,  ev  ^vdep  yap  ^ aXrjOeia,  will 
be  found  in  Diogenes’s  Laertius,  ix.  72. 

William  Aldis  Wright. 

American  “ National  Song  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  11, 
78.)  — In  the  fifth  verse  is  a misprint — the  fifth 
line  should  be 

“ Columbia  can  array  a band.” 

The  song  is  said  to  be  by  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Pea- 
body, Unitarian  clergyman,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

N. 

“ Poor  Mrs.  Hart  ” : Kitty  Clive’s  Letter 
(4^^^  S.  vii.  3.) — ‘^Mrs.  Hart,”  mentioned  in  Kitty 
Clive’s  letter,  was  perhaps  the  actress  alluded  to 
by  Churchill  in  his  Rosciad — 

“ With  transient  gleams  of  grace  Hart  sweeps  along.” 

H.  W.  L. 

George  Nevill,  Lord  Latimer  (4^^  S.  vii. 
96.) — He  was  fourth  son  of  Balph  Nevill,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  married  Elizabeth 
youngest  daughter  of  Bichard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  coheir  to  her  mother,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas,  fifth  Lord  Berkeley, 
by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Gerard  Warren, 
Lord  Lisle.  (See  Collins’s  Peerage,  edited  by 
Brydges,  v.  155  ,•  iii.  607 ; and  Burke’s  Extinct 
Peerages,  third  edition,  p.  50.)  G.  M.  T. 

Smoking  Illegal  (4^^  S.  vi.  384,  485.)  — In 
some  towns  in  Prussia  and  Austria  smoking  is 
prohibited  in  the  streets.  The  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  has  in  its  Grand  Conseil  and  Conseil 
d’Etat  recently  discussed  the  propriety  of  taxing 
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smokers.  It  is  proposed  that  every  smoker  shall 
have  imposed  on  him  a tax  of  two  francs  per 
annum,  and  that  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  he  prohibited  from  smoking.^  The  practice 
is  becoming  a most  intolerable  nuisance  5 and  at 
Lausanne  boys  of  six  years  old  are  met  every  day 
smoking  pipes  or  cigars.  A smoking  tax  is  quite 
as  proper  as  a gun  or  armorial  tax.  N. 

Bowees  Hall  Estates,  Essex  S.  v.  359; 
438.) — In  reply  to  Me.  Bussell’s  inquiry  as  to 
the  possessors  of  Bower  Hall.  In  1832  the  owmer 
•was Steveos,  Esq.,  who  had  great  posses- 

sions in  Lincolnshire.  From  him  it  passed  to  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Major  Walton.  Her  son, 
the  present  proprietor,  is  not  now  residing  at 
‘Bower  Hall.  He  is  married,  and  has  two  sons 
(minors). 

In  the  same  year  (1832)  there  was  amongst  the 
relics  a letter  dated  1655,  from  Oliver  Cromwell 

“To  the  High  and  Mighty  Emperour  Sultan  Mahomet 
Han,  Chief  Lord  and  Commander  of  the  Mussidman 
Kingdom,  Sole  and  Supreme  Monarch  of  the  Easterne 
Empire.” 

It  was  intended  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bendish,  formerly  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  but  his  illness  and  death  prevented  its  de- 
livery. 

The  letter  was  shown  to  my  friend  by  Pike 
Burleigh,  Esq.,  of  Haverhill,  and  a copy  was  at 
once  taken,  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  Elax. 

Filial  Piety  S.  vii.  121.) — When  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilston,  long  years  ago, 
I used  to  hear  a story  still  more  illustrative  of  the 
utter  absence  of  filial  reverence  than  the  one 
related  by  Mooelaxd  Lad.  A gentleman  wish- 
ing to  find  out  a collier,  v>^hose  name  I believe 
was  WTlliam  Green,  and  having  come  to  the  pit 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,  inquired  for  the 
man  of  various  persons  about  the  pit,  but  no  one 
knew  any  such  a collier.  He  asked  again  and  again, 
and  was  assured  that  the  place  was  quite  right, 
but  that  no  William  Green  worked  there,  or  was 
known  to  any  one  about  the  coalpit.  He  was 
about  to  turn  back  in  utter  disappointment, 
when  a sturdy  collier  wench  suddenly  exclaimed : 

Whoy,  dash  moy  boottons  ! if  hay  doesna’  mane 
moy  fayther : yo  should  a axed  for  aud  blue- 
breeches.”  ' F.  0.  H. 

^^Blee  Booes”  quoted  by  Butlee  (4*’"  S.  vii. 
122.) — I am  not  sure  if  the  inquirer’s  name  is 
rightly  printed  A Heeeoed  Peaesox,  or  whether 
it  should  not  be  A Heeefoed  Paesox,  but  I 
believe  I can  answer  his  queries.  First,  he  asks 
where  the  “Blue  Books”  are  to  be  seen.  They 
are  in  the  British  Museum ; but  are  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  anywhere  else — indeed,  only  in  the 
libraries  of  some  few  Catholic  colleges  and  of 
some  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  But  I 
am  familiar  with  them,  and  have  seen  and  read 


them  repeatedly.  There  were  three  of  these  j 
and  they  were  called  “Blue  Books”  from  being 
stitched  in  blue,  or  rather  purple  covers.  The 
first  appeared  in  1789,  the  second  in  1791,  and 
the  third  in  1792.  Mr.  Charles  Butler  wrote  the 
whole  of  the  first  and  third,  and  a great  part  of 
the  second.  They  contain  scandalous  doctrine, 
which  no  Catholic  could  be  allowed  to  advocate; 
so  that  Mr.  C.  Butler’s  account  of  them  must  be 
read  with  great  caution  and  distrust.  There  was 
also  a “ Buff  Book,”  published  by  the  three  medi- 
ators in  1792.  The  “ Bed  Book,”  so  called  from 
being  bound  in  red  morocco,  was  never  printed. 
It  was  a MS.  in  folio,  v/ritten  by  Mr.  C.  Butler ; 
and  its  contents  were  similar  to  those  of  his  first 
“ Blue  Book,”  though  differing  in  some  particulars. 
It  was  written  in  1790,  and  addressed  to  the 
Vicars  Apostolic.  If  further  information  be  de- 
sired, it  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Milner’s  Sup'ple- 
mentary  Memoii's  of  English  Catholics,  and  in  Hr. 
ITusenbeth’s  Life  of  Bishop  Milner.  F.  C.  H. 

“ Feiday  Teee  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  123.) — By  Friday 
tree  is  meant  the  cross — the  “accursed  tree’’'’ — 
and  naturally  used  to  express  a trial  or  misfortune. 

P.  E.  Masey. 

Descexdaxts  oe  Bishop  Bedell  (4^^  S.  v.  311, 
691 ; vi.  183  ; vii.  104.)  — “ Master  William 
Bedell  and  his  wife  ” are  named  amongst  the 
British  settlers  in  the  county  of  CavanVo  whom, 
in  accordance  with  the  treat}^  made  between  Sir 
Francis  Hamilton  and  the  rebel  chieftain,  Philip 
MacHugh  MacShan  Belj,  June  4,  1642  (whereby 
the  castles  of  Kylagh  and  Crohan  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  rebels),  permission  was  granted  to 
depart  unmolested  with  their  baggage  in  company 
with  Sir  F.  Hamilton.  “ Master  Ambrose  Bedell  ” 
was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  surrender  of  Crohan 
Castle.  The  above  notes  are  taken  from  The 
Behellion  in  the  County  Cavan,  by  Henry  Jones, 
D.H.  London,  Aug.  11,  1642.  ^ C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Shaed  oe  Shaex  (4^’’  S.  vi.  324,  397,  561; 
vii.  105.)  — In  the  east  of  Cornwall  coivshern 
means  cow-dung,  and  “ the  sea,  when  it  assumes 
an  olive-green  turbid  appearance,  as  if  coloured 
v/ith  cow-dung,”  is  spoken  of  as  being  cowsherny. 
(See  a “List  of  Words”  by  Mr.  T.  Q.  Couch  in 
Jour,  of  Royal  Inst,  of  Cormvall,  No.  1.) 

Shard,  Sham,  Shern  are  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  scearn,  scern,  sciern,  all  signifying 
dung.  (See  Bosworth’s  Anglo-Sax.  Diet.') 

The  vulgar  word  that  Me.  Stephex  Jacxsox 
could  only  hint  at  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scitta, 
a flux  {Jiuor  aivi).  Scitan  {cacare)  is  modestly 
mentioned  in  Bosworth’s  Anglo-Sax.  Diet.  The 
synonyms  are  Platt-Deutsch  schiten,  Dutch  schy- 
ten,  German  scheissen,  Danish  skide,  Icel.  skda. 
Scitan  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sceotan,  to  shoot.  If  it  is,  it  agrees 
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■with  the  sense  in  which^  as  J.  T.  F.  says,  the 

shootings  ” of  cows  are  referred  to  in  the  North. 

In  the  west  of  Cornwall  the  droppings  of  cattle 
are  termed  ‘‘  sun-cakes.”  Query,  if  this  has  any 
connection  with  Me.  Jackson’s  clap-ca^es.  The 
sense  of  cake  seems  to  be  a mass  or  lump  of  any- 
thing. The  Keltic  word  cac  or  cdchj  dung,  is 
found  in  numerous  languages.  W.  N. 

38j  Sutherland  Square,  S.E. 

Edwaed  Couch,  Centenaeian  (4*'*  S.  yii.  120.) 
In  reference  to  Edward  Couch,  whose  name  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  ‘‘  Centenarianism  ” in 

N.  & Q.”  I addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Morning  Neivs : — 

“ THE  LATE  MR.  E.  COUCH. 

“ Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Edward  Couch  in  your  paper  of  the  1st, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  in  1761. 

“ Some  ten  years.-  since  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  then  living  told  me  that  this  old  man 
stated  his  age  at  that  time  to  be  near  100  years.  He 
asked  me  to  examine  the  register  of  this  parish  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  and  furnished  me  with  the  names  of  his 
parents. 

“ I did  examine  the  register,  and  found  that  he  was 
baptized  in  October,  1776,  not  in  1761.  The  old  man 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  m}^  search,  but 
still  persisted  in  his  statement  (and  actually,  some  years 
later,  referred  to  me  as  authority  for  its  truth),  though  he 
did  not  attempt  to  explain  his  baptismal  register  appear- 
ing fifteen  years  later. 

“ I leave  it  to  you,  sir,  and  the  public  to  decide  whe- 
ther, in  sober  truth,  he  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  or  in  his 
one  hundred  and  tenth  year.  As  these  very  exceptional 
cases  of  longevity  are  chronicled,  I have  thought  it  right 
to  supply  this  evidence. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
“ W.  H.  Pole  Carew. 

“ Antony,  Torpoint,  Devonport,  Feb.  3rd,  1870.” 

Some  of  Edward  Couch’s  friends,  very  loth 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  real  age  having 
been  ninety-five  instead  of  one  hundred  and  ten, 
have  argued  that  he  might  have  been  baptized 
when  he  was  fifteen,  and  that  baptism  in  riper 
years  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.”  Another 
states  that  his  younger  brother  died  in  the  year 
1843,  aged  seventy  years,”  and  refers  for  proof  of 
this  brother’s  age  to  the  register  of  this  parish 
(Antony).  In  reference  to  the  first  allegation,  it 
is  at  least  singular  that,  when  told  of  the  date  as 
appearing  in  the  register — as  he  was,  to  my  know- 
ledge, twice  over — he  did  not  say  “ I was  fifteen 
when  I was  baptized.”  At  that  age  such  an 
event  must  have  fixed  itself  in  his  memory. 
Moreover,  I believe  that  baptism  in  riper  years 
was  at  that  period,  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  much  more  uncommon  even  than  it  is 
now.  As  to  the  second  allegation,  I have  care- 
fully searched  the  parish  register,  and  cannot  find 
this  brother’s  name  at  all.  Your  correspondent 
W.  C.  thinks  that  this  case  may  be  easily  tested 
at  the  Admiralty.  Edward  Couch’s  story  de- 
scribes him  as  pressed  into  the  navy  in  1793 — 


this  is  not  at  all  improbable.  If  he  was  baptized 
at  the  usual  time  after  his  birth,  he  would  have 
been  seventeen  in  1793 — doubtless  having  been, 
as  he  stated,  serving  in  a privateer  before. 

I do  not  imagine  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
sea-ports  were  swept  by  press-gang  crews,  any 
very  accurate  report  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty 
of  the  ages  of  the  fish  which  they  had  netted. 

W.  H.  Pole  Caeew. 

Antony,  Torpoint,  Devonport. 

[Mr.  Pole  Carew  lias  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Couch  was  really  ninety-five  and  not  one  hundred  and 
ten.  If  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  could  possibly  remain, 
it  will  be  removed  by  the  fact  that  when  Couch  joined 
H.M.S.  on  June  30,  1794,  he  is  described  as  being  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  which  would  make  him  ninety-five  in 
June  last.] 

St.  Michael  Mounts  op  Coenwall  and 
Betttany  (4'^^  S.  vii.  12o.) — The  dedication  of  St. 
Michael’s  Mount  has  no  reference  to  serpent  wor- 
ship. The  saint  is  represented  as  vanquishing  the 
devil,  in  allusion  to  Jude  9,  Rev.  xii.  7.  With 
respect  to  the  mount  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
tradition  relates  that  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
when  living  there,  saw  a vision  of  the  saint,  who 
commanded  him  to  found  there  a church  to  his 
honour,  which  command  the  bishop  obeyed.  Sub- 
sequently the  church  on  the  English  mount  was 
erected,  and  being  [dependent  on  the  French  com- 
munity, was  naturally  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint.  P.  E.  Masey. 

Stoey  oe  a Statue  (4*^  S.  vii.  125.) — An  early 
version  of  the  story  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent Inquieee,  though  probably  not  the  ori- 
ginal source  of  the  tale,  will  be  found  in  William 
of  Mahneshury' s Chronicle  (book  ll.  ch.xiii.),  where 
it  is  given  with  much  detail.  W.  F.  R. 

Mr.  Morris  has  given  an  exquisite  version  in 
The  Earthly  Paradise  (part  iv.),  entitled  The 
Ring  given  to  Venus.”  W.  G.  Stone. 

Dorchester. 

Sabine  Baring-Gould  {Curious  Myths j ^c., 
Series  I.  p.  207,  ed.  1866)  quotes  this  story  from 
Fordun’a  Scotichronieon,  in  illustration  of  the 
legend  of  Tannhauser.  Fordun  relates  it  as  a fact 
that  really  happened  to  a Roman  gentleman  in 
the  year  1050.  John  Addis. 

Eustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

The  Heaving  op  the  Lead  ” (4*^  S.  vii.  55, 
148.) — ^This  song  is  by  William  Pearce,  and  will 
be  found  in  his  operatic  farce,  Hartford  Bridge^  or 
The  Skirts  of  the  Camp,  produced  at  Co  vent  Gar- 
den Theatre  in  1792.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  on  shipboard  some  years  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  farce,  and  given  to  William  Shield 
the  composer.  For  its  great  and  immediate  popu- 
larity it  was  indebted  not  only  to  the  excellent 
music  of  Shield,  but  also  to  the  fine  singing  of 
Charles  Incledon,  the  vocalist,  from  whose  lips 
the  public  first  heard  it.  W.  H,  Husk. 
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Ranelagh,  Wilts,  etc.  (4**^  S.  vii.  124.) — An 
Inq,eieer  will  doubtless  find  the  information  he 
desires  in  The  Genealogy  of  the  Cole  Family,  by 
James  Edwin-Cole,  8vo  (j.  Russell  Smith,  Soho 
Square,  London)  ; or  further  details  by  communi- 
cating with  its  writer.  Ap  Coillus. 

Whose  Yesterdays  look  backwards,”  etc. 
(4*^  S.  vii.  124.) — From  Young’s  Night  Thoughts, 
Night  II.  lines  334-5.  These  two  lines  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  Stothard’s  illustrations  in  Hep- 
tinstall’s  edition,  1798.  The  engraving  is  dated 
Aug.  26,  1797.  AY.  Y. 

St.  Jane  of  Valois  (4^*’  S.  vi.  389,  466,  559.) 
I am  much  obliged  to  F.  C.  H.  for  setting  me  right 
on  a subject  on  which  I spoke  too  hastily.  My 
little  book.  La  Vie  Merveilleicse,  distinctly  asserts 
that  the  queen  was  not  canonised ; but  its  date  is 
circ.  1670,  and  I ought  to  have  remembered  that 
her  canonisation  might  have  occurred  since  that 
period.  In  truth,  had  F.  C.  H.  spoken  a little 
sooner,  I should  not  have  presumed  to  enter  the 
lists  on  a question  of  which  he  knows  far  more 
than  I do.  Hermentrude. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall  (4‘^  S.  vii.  123.) — 
Wally  not  Welly  is  assuredly  the  right  reading.  I 
remember  the  sign  in  Bristol,  where  a wall  was 
represented  with  a dark  hole  in  the  bricks.  Tt 
may  have  been  originally  intended  for  a breach 
made  in  the  rampart  of  a besieged  city,  or  pos- 
sibly in  allusion  to  the  Caverna  Macerice  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,”  ch.  ii.  v.  14. 

F.  C.  H. 

Please  note,  p.  123,  the  sign  is  ^‘The  Hob  in 
the  Well,”  not The  Hole  in  the  Well.”  K.  L. 
King’s  Lynn. 

Babies  Bells  (4^*^  S.  vi.  475 ; vii.  21,  133.) — 
At  Wentworth  Woodhouse  there  is  a pretty  and 
interesting  portrait  of  Lady  Henrietta  Maria  Stan- 
ley, said  to  be  by  Vandyke,  and  painted  when  she 
was  scarcely  a year  old,  with  a coral  and  bells 
hanging  from  her  waist.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille ; and  brought  this  picture,  and 
many  others  of  the  Stanley  and  Tremouille  fami- 
lies, to  Wentworth,  on  her  marriage  with  William 
second  Earl  of  Strafibrd.  This  is  another  instance 
of  babies’  bells  being  in  use  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  G.  D.  T. 

A ScRpsiT  (4^h  507 . Yil  145.)— I am 

much  obliged  by  your  several  correspondents  who 
have  replied  to  my  query  respecting  the  Scripsit,” 
which  I have  no  doubt  is  identical  with  their 
Christmas  pieces,”  although  in  my  school-boy 
days  they  were  taken  home  at  Midsummer  as  well 
as  at  Christmas.  An  old  school-fellow  recognised 
my  designation  at  once,  with  laughing  eyes  at  the 
early  memories  it  called  up,  and  never  knew  it  by 
any  other  title.  Both  I and  he,  and  our  master 


also,  were  then  ignorant  of  Latin,*  and  upon  the 
principle  of  ‘^omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,”  we 
no  doubt  thought  it  the  most  flattering  title  for 
our  specimen.  This  is  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  word  was  ready  printed  for  the  schoolboy ; 
but  in  a scripsit  (?)  which  I possess  the  words, 
‘^Joseph  Eckersley  scripsit,  Dec.  17,  1789,”  are 
all  in  manuscript.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  an 
adjuration  to  Liberty,  in  writing,  surrounded  by 
engravings  of  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile,  July 
1789 ; a skeleton  in  a cage,*  a nearly  naked  prisoner; 
another  behind  a grated  window  ,*  the  beheading 
of  the  governor  of  Bastile,  &c.  &c.  Published  by 
Robert  Sayer,  53,  Fleet  Street,  Nov.  9,  1789. 
Probably  no  earlier  specimen-piece  than  mine 
exists.  M.  D. 

Mr.  Dixon  and  F.  C.  H.  are  quite  right.  The 
Christmas  exhibitions  of  penmanship  were  no 
more  called  Scripsits  ” than  engravings  were 
called  Sculpsits,”  except  it  might  be  by  such  a 
person  as  he  who,  in  High  Life  heloiu  Stairs-y 
assures  his  fellow  servants  that  Shakespeare’s 
plays  were  written  b}’'  Finis,  for  he  ‘^saw  the 
name  at  the  end  of  the  book.”  C.  C. 

Thos.  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
(4^*^  S.  vii.  96.) — Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Stanley 
(Seacombe’s,  I believe),  published  by  Joseph 
Harrop,  Manchester,  1767,  contains  the  bishop’gh 
uncouth  rhymes.  The  book  is  common  in  Lanca- 
shire. P.  P. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  otherivise  called  The  Romance  of  ths 
Saint  Graal  or  Holy  Grail.  An  Alliterative  Poem, 
written  about  a.d.  1350,  and  now  first  printed  from  the 
Unique  Copy  in  the  Yernon  MS.  at  Oxford.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  “ The  Lyfe  of  J oseph  of  Armathy,” 
reprinted  from  the  Black-letter  Copy  of  de 

Worde;  “ De  Sancto  Joseph  ab  Arimathia,”  first 
printed  by  Pynson  a.d.  1516 ; and  “The  Lyfe  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson  A.d.  1520, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Revr 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

King  Alfred’s  West  Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral 
Care.  With  an  English  Translation,  the  Latin  Texf 
Notes,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq... 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I. 

We  have  here  fresh  proofs  of  the  activity  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  the  shape  of  the  first  two  of 
the  several  volumes  which  will  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers in  return  for  their  subscriptions  for  1871.  W© 
have  transcribed  the  titles  at  length,  as  the  best  way 
of  showing,  within  the  limited  space  we  can  devote 
to  these  notices,  the  character  and  contents  of  these 
works.  Mr.  Skeat’s  volume,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a very 
complete  monograph  of  the  Arimathean  Romance,  with 
Introduction,  Indices,  &c.  Of  Mr.  Sweet’s  we  will 
merely  say,  that  it  is  the  first  part  only  of  his  book,  and 
consists  of  the  two  texts  of  the  West  Saxon  version  of 
Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care,  from  the  Halton  MS.  and  the 
Cotton  MSS.  respectively,  printed  in  parallel  passages. 
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A New  Spanish  Notes  anh  Queries.— We  have 
received  the  first  four  numbers  of  a new  journal  intended, 
as  the  prospectus  informs  us,  to  do  for  Spain  what  Notes 
and  Queries  does  for  England,  De  Navorscher  for  Holland, 
The  Historical  Magazine  for  the  United  States,  and  U In- 
termediaire  des  Cherche^irs  for  France.  It  is  entitled  El 
Averiauador,  Correspondencia  enire  Curiosos,  Literatos, 
Aniiquarios,  §’C.,  and  is  published  in  Madrid  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  each  month.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  its  predecessor,  El  Consultor  EspaTiol,  had 
hut  a short  career.  El  Averiguador  has  appeared  at  a 
more  fortunate  moment,  and  we  heartily  wish  success  to 
the  journal,  which  cannot  but  be  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  not  only  to  Spanish  scholars,  but  to  students^ 
of  Spanish  literature  all  over  the  world. 

The  Society  of  Bibuicae  Archasoeogy.— This_  is 
the  title  of  a societ}^,  now  in  course  of  formation,  having 
for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  history,  geography, 
and  antiquities  of  Bible-lands. 

The  Pentateuch  according  to  the  Taemud.— 
This  work  is  in  course  of  preparation  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Paul  Hershon  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Margo- 
liouth,  and  is  to  be  issued  in  parts,  by  subscription,  by 
Messrs.  Bagster  & Son.  Genesis  will  take  up  six  parts, 
and  cost  a guinea. 

The  National  Gallery. — Sir  Walter  James,  Bart., 
has  been  appointed  a director  in  succession  to  Lord  Over- 
stone. 


London  International  Exhibition  of  1871.— 
During  the  week  ending  February  25th,  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, engravings,  and  photography,  architectural  designs, 
tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries,  designs  for  decorative 
manufactures  and  reproductions;  also  nearly  2000  ob- 
lects  of  pottery,  specimens  of  'woollens  and  worsteds,^ and 
educational  appliances— making  in  all  a total  of  about 
3500  objects,  were  delivered  at  the  Exhibition  Galleries. 
Foreign  objects  arrived  from  Belgium,  the  German  Em- 
pire, Portugal,  Kussia,  Spain,  Hong-kong,  and  Tunis. 

The  Eev.T.  W.  We  are.— “ Westminster  Schoolmen,” 
savs  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  William  Weare,  M.A^who 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  second  master.  He  re- 
tired in  1861,  and  was  some  time  afterwards  appoinued 
bv  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Longley)  to  the 
rectory  of  Isfield,  Sussex.  Mr.  Weare  was  educated  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1836.  Afterwards  he  edited  the  Oxford  Archaeolop- 
cal  Society’s  publications,  and  translated  into  English 
verse  Plauti  Trinummus.  Perhaps  his  best  known  work 
'is  a paper  in  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s  Gleanings  from  West- 
mhisterP 


The  Centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.-— The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  has  agreed  to  preside  at  the  celebration  pr 
the  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Edmbuigh,  m 


August  next. 

Lord  Brougham.— A marble  bust  of  this  late  states- 
man has  been  recently  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Guildhall.  The  sculptor,  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  would  appear 
lo  have  been  eminently  successfal  in  his  worx. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


The  PKBKAan  or  Ireland,  by  Jobn  Lodge,  Esq.,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Mervyn  Archdall,  A.M.  8vo.  Dublin,  1789.  All  or  any 
volumes. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Ilenfrey.  Markham  House,  College  Road, 
Brighton. 


H.  K. — We  icere  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  We 
feared  your  silence  had  been  occasioned  by  this  dreadful 
war. 

Chatterton. — Southey's  Letter  respecting  the  Monu- 
ment to  Chatterton  is  printed  in  “ N,  & Q.”  S.  iv.  325. 

C.  B.  T. — Bills  relating  to  the  Sovereign  and  Members 
of  the  Royal  Family  ” are  always  carried  down  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons  by  two  of  the  Judges. 

Elan. — The  old  ballad,  Death  and  the  Lady  f is  too 
long  for  insertion  in  “N.  & Q.”  It  ts  printed  in  Chap- 
pell's Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  p.  167,  and  in  a 
small  volume  entitled  A Guide  to  Heaven,  12mo,  1736. 

C.  D.  C.— T/ie  Domesday  of  Sussex,  ivith  the  modern 
names  of  the  parishes,  has  not  been  published. 

Carling  Sunday.— Kusticus.  >See.  “N.  & Q.” 

S.  iii.  449  ; v.  611. 

Foxed. If  Y.  S.  L.  gets  holds  of  a book  described  as 

foxed,  he  will  find  it  stained  and  discoloured,  the  stains 
being  commonly  of  a foxy  colour. 

G.  (Edinburgh.)  We  quite  sympathise  ivith  our  Cor- 
respondent. 

HokititiA,  N.  Z.—  We  thank  our  Correspondent  in 
New  Zealand,  YL  P.  C.,  and  regret  that  his  communica- 
tion shoidd  have  been  anticipated. 

The  Prodigal  Son.— ^ T.  S.  A.  can  conveniently 
send  me  (J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham,) 
the  prints  by  book-post  I shall  be  much  obliged,  and  will  at 
once  return  them.  lam  pretty  sure  that  those  I have  seen 
are  copper-plates. 

Bristol  Post-Office.  — Our  Correspondent  should 
forward  the  list  of  his  books  to  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Kers- 
lake. 

To  all  communications  should  he  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not_  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  communications  should  ha  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  ‘ N.  & Q. 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  JJ  .0.  ^ 


the  TTEW  VEIjXjiITAI-WO’VE  CEIJB- 
HOUSS  PAPEE,. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 


PAKTRIDGE  AND  COOPER,  192,  Fleet  Street, 
Corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 


u rpnn  of  Note-paper  of  a superior  kind  has  long  been  the 

’Vi Vl^^-reet  wh^dSeSed  to  continue  operations  until  some  new 
I leet  Sheer  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  for  they 

:sult  was  attained.  ^ new  description  of  paper  , which  they 

rve  at  last  been  anvthino^  of  the  kindm  ordinary 

111  CLUBHOUSE  note,  tha^ 

36.  The  new  P P c-nhstance  nearly  resembles  that  of  vellum,  so 
ilished  ivory,  and  its  g clearness  and  beauty, 

lat  the  writing  thereon  presen  s exiraormna  y ^ 

.steel  pen  can  beubod  iipo  u completely  superseded. 


WANTED  TO  PEECHASE. 

■PTrlienlars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
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MARKIAGES  OF  ENGLISH  PEINCESSES. 

House  of  Commons 

on  Feb.  13,  1871,  that  — 

Wt  tLis  country, 

9tA  Jtn  persons  of  the  Eoyal  House  to  bi 

stow  their  hand  upon  British  subjects.” 

^ The  Premier  made  this  statement  in  support  of 
his  motion  to_  provide  a dowry  for  the  Princess 
approaching  marriage,” 
wit^h  her  Majesty’s  consent,  to  the  son  of  a Scot- 
tish peer.  It  has  become,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing question  what  precedents  there  are  in  English 
^ iSLory  of  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  reign- 
ing yvereign  marrying  British  subjects  zvith  the 
rozjal^  assent.  I have  only  been  able  to  find  three 
such  mstances-2ll  of  them  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  all  of  them  with  personages  of  great 
power  and  wealth— who  accepted  the  condition 
of  receiving  no  dowries,  and  of  resettling  their 
vast  estates  with  reversion  to  the  Crown,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  own  kindred.  All  the  other 
maiiiages  of  English  princesses  to  husbands  not 
royal  were  either  to  foreigners  of  royal  descent 
and  connections,  like  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  or  were 
contracted  without  the  leave  of  the  sovereign. 
The  daughters  of  Edward  IV.  cannot  be  quoL 

fplf  nf  married  after  the 

fall  of  tlmir  dynasty,  and  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  princesses  of  the  reigning  House. 


The  first  of  these  three  marriages  with  the 
Kings  consent  is  that  of  Eleanor,  the  youno'est 
daughter  of  King  J ohn,  to  William  Mareschall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Her  husband  was  the  first 
subject  in  the  realm,  and  his  father  had  lately 
been  the^  Eegent  of  England ; but  Henry  III. 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  consenting 
to  such  a match,  and  his  letter  to  his  proctors  at 
Kome  is  still  extant,  and  runs  as  follows,  in  a 
translation  slightly  abbreviated : — 

“ Since  there  are  some  people  perhaps  who,  by  sug- 
gestion to  the  Lord  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  will  try  to  nut 
an  evil  construction  on  what  has  lately  been  done  by  us 
on  the  counsel  of  our  magnates  and  lieges,  we  have 
undertaken  to  explain  the  whole  course  of  the  affair  to 
put  you  more  on  your  guard  in  refuting  their  insinuations. 

Know  then,  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was 
Legate  in  England,  the  Earl  Marshal  was  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  castles  of  Marlborough  and  Ludyershall, 
and  was  proposing  to  take  to  wife  the  sister  of  Earl 
Eobert  de  Brus,  and  there  were  also  other  magnates  in 
England  who  were  trying  to  draw  him  astray  from  us 
by  alliances  to  our  wrong.  The  question,  therefore,  of 
pving  him  one  of  our  sisters  was  handled  before  the 
Lord  Legate  and  our  Justiciary  and  other  magnates;  for 
^^^®  Marshal  married  the  sister 
of  the  Earl  de  Brus,  this  foreign  alliance  would  eive  too 
free  an  ingress  into  England  to  foreigners,  especially 
when  Eichard  Marshall,  the  Earl’s  brother,  held  all  his 
castles  and  honour  in  Normandy;  and  moreoyer,  the  ill- 
teeling  of  those  who  were  trying  to  draw  away  the  Earl’s 
heart  from  us  was  a subject  of  apprehension.  Whereas, 
If  we  gave  him  one  of  our  sisters,  the  said  castles  would 
be  restored  to  us,  which  Avas  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  other  magnates  Avould  be  induced  by  his  ex- 
ample to  give  up  the  castles  which  they  held.  Considering 
then  the  premises,  and  our  tender  age  and  the  state  of 
the  realm,  one  of  our  sisters  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
Legate  and  the  counsel  of  the  magnates  granted  to  the 
Earl  Marshal  on  the  terms  that  he  gave  his  pledge  to 
marry  liOT,  if  it  so  pleased  us  and  the  magnates  of  the 
f pledged  himself  to  this  concession 

to  the  Marshal,  if  the  magnates  consented;  and  the 
Legat®  and  Justiciary,  and  the  others  who  were  present, 
faithfully  promised  to  use  all  diligence  to  get  such  con- 
sent.  The  said  castles  were  then  restored  into  the  hands 
A JS®  F®?F?  condition  that,  if  the  contract  was  not 
fulfilled  within  a certain  period,  which  has  long  passed, 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  Marshal  without  difficult^^ 
When  ail  this  was  intimated  soon  afterwards  to  the  other 
magnates,  and  particularly  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who 
had  just  come  home  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Earl  loudly 
approved  of  it,  and  the  others  consented  without  a single 
Essentient.  Afterwards,  however,  when  certain  quarrels 
had  grown  up,  there  Avere  some  who  disapproved,  assert- 
ing,  as  Will  perhaps  be  said  on  their  behalf  in  the  Court 
at  Eome,  that  we  had  no  treasure  of  more  Amlue 
than  the  marriage  of  ourself  and  our  sisters;  and 
that,  therefore,  our  sisters  should  be  so  placed  in  mar- 
nage  as  to  give  us  a great  alliance  in  foreign  parts. 
Ihus  the  business  remained  long  uncompleted.  But 
when  the  Earl  Marshal  had  lately  obtained  an  apostolic 
mandate,  addressed  to  my  lords  of  Canterbury  and  Salis- 
bury, that  they  should  either  absolve  him  from  his  obli- 
our  sister  or  should  see  the  contract 
fulfilled,  the  Marshal  insisted  that  one  of  the  two  courses 
should  be  taken  forthwith,  as  he  refused  to  wait  any 
lonpr  for  a wife.  It  was  now  feared  that  the  Mar- 
shal, who  AA^as  a man  of  great  power  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  should  take  to  wife  the  sister  of  the  Earl  de 
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Bras  or  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  (who  had 
also  been  offered  to  him),  which  for  the  reasons  already 
given  would  be  much  against  our  interest;  or  lest  he 
should  marry  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  which 
would  he  still  more  dangerous  for  us,  as  Scotland  is  so 
much  nearer  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Marshal  s dornains. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  valour  and  power  of  the  Mar- 
shal, and  the  faithful  service  he  has  wrought  in  Wales, 
where  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Llewellyn  Prince  of 
North  Wales  our  castles,  which  but  for  him  had  been  lost 
to  us ; and  also  considering  the  example  of  Philip  some- 
time King  of  France,  who  married  his  daughters,  sisters, 
and  nieces  to  the  Count  of  Lemur  and  the  Count  of  !^nt- 
hieu  and  others  of  his  subjects,  just  as  the  present  King 
of  France  lately  married  his  niece,  the  daughter,  to  wit, 
of  Guiscard  de  Beaujeu,  to  the  Count  of  Champagne. 
Considering  the  premises  and  the  great  things  which  are 
expected  from  the  Marshal,  it  occurred  to  us  and  our 
council,  after  weighing  all  the  circumstances,  that  we 
could  not  marry  our  sister  in  any  other  quarter  so  much 
to  our  profit  and  honour : we  have  therefore  by  their 
counsel,  after  careful  deliberation,  given  to  the  Marshal 
our  younger  sister  to  wife  without  any  loss  of  land, 
castles,  or  money.” 

The  Princess  Eleanor  afterwards  married 
Simon  de  Montfort,  hut  they  were  married  in 
secret  under  doubtful  circumstances,  and  Simon 
was  a Frenchman,  brother  to  the  Constable  of 
France,  and  only  Engdish  through  his  grand- 
mother, the  coheiress  of  the  earldom  of  Leicester. 

The  second  marriage  is  that  of  Joan,  daughter 
of  Edward  I.,  in  1290,  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  in 
whom  the  earldom  of  Hertford  was  united  with 
the  semi-royal  honour  of  Gloucester  and  with  the 
Irish  principality  of  Strongbow,  and  who  is  called 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster  ‘Ghe  most  powerful 
man  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  King.”  The 
Earl  was  compelled  as  a condition  of  his  marriage 
to  surrender  into  the  King’s  hands  the  whole  of 
his  vast  possessions  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  King  took  formal  possession  of 
them.  They  were  then  regranted  to  the  Earl  and 
the  Princess  Joan,  and  their  heirs,  with  the  re- 
version to  the  princess,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
family  of  Clare. 

The  third  marriage  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  eighth 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  in  1302,  to  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  High 
Constable  of  England,  who  submitted  to  the  same 
conditions  as  Earl  Gilbert ; for  he  resigned  to  the 
King  his  nine  castles  and  forty-nine  manors,  and 
his  hereditary  office  of  Constable,  and  accepted  a 
regrant  of  the  same  with  a proviso  of  a reversion 
to  the  Crown  in  exclusion  of  hi.s  own  kindred. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whatever  excellent 
reasons  there  may  be  for  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Louise,  such  a marriage  is  in 
many  respects  without  precedent  in  English  his- 
tory. 

Tewaes. 


EARLDOM  OF  LOUDON:  ABEYANCE. 

The  case  of  the  Countess  of  Loudon  affords  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  difference 
between  the  Scotish  and  English  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abeyance.  Her  ladyship’s  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  was  an  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotish  peer.  Thl  earldom  of  Loudon  came  to 
him  in  virtue  of  a Scotish  patent  under  a destina- 
tion to  heirs.  His  Irish  earldom  and  English 
marquisate  were  to  heirs  male  of  the  original 
patentee.  His  English  baronies  were  held  under 
writs  of  summons. 

Upon  his  death,  November  10,  1868,  the  Irish 
earldom  and  English  marquisate  lapsed  for  want 
of  heirs  male,  and  the  latter  became  extinct.  The 
baronies  by  writ  fell  in  abeyance  amongst  his  four 
sisters.  Lady  Edith,  Lady  Bertha,  Lady  Victoria, 
and  Lady  Francis.  But  the  Scotch  earldom,  in 
consequence  of  the  destination  to  heirs,  fell  to  the 
eldest  sister,  according  to  the  law  of  that  country. 
If  the  English  doctrine  of  abeyance  could  have 
had  any  operation  in  Scotland,  the  Loudon  earl- 
dom would  have  fallen  in  abeyance  between  the 
four  sisters  of  the  deceased  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
who  through  a female  descent  was  Earl  of  Lou- 
don. But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  eldest 
sister  became jwre  sanguinis  Countess  of  Loudon, 
the  honours  passing,  without  any  form  of  service, 
to  her  as  the  next  heir.  ^ Excepting  to  prove  pro- 
pinquity, when  it  is  disputed,  a service  is  un- 
necessary, as  it  only  proves  a fact,  but  has  no 
effect  upon  a title  of  honour.  In  some  ^ cases  a 
service  would  be  a very  dangerous  affair.  For 
example ; if  a peer  or  a baronet  die  in  debt, 
his  next  heir  incurs  no  liability,  although  he 
takes  and  uses  the  honours,  these  coming  to 
him  hy  right  of  hlood ; but  if  he  were  to  serve 
heir,  he  becomes  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  prede- 

cessor.  ^ ^ 

Thus,  although  the  countess  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  enjoyed  by  her  brother,  and  took  the 
honours  of  Loudon,  she  incurred  no  liability  for 
his  immense  debts  by  so  doing. 

These  observations  may  not  be  without^  their 
value  in  England,  where  the  rules  of  succession  to 
dignities  in  Scotland  are  not  unfrequently  mis- 
represented before  tribunals  where  English  law- 
yers should  be  better  instructed.  By  the  Act  of 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  law  of  the  latter  country  was  to  be  preserved, 
which  it  assuredly  would  not  if  the  doctrine  of 
abeyance  was  to  be  imported  into  the  law  of 
Scotland. 

Lady  Loudon,  with  her  three  sisters,  has  a 
separate  claim,  from  being  a co-heiress,  to  the 
English  baronies ; but  as  the  crown  has  the  right 
of  summoning  any  one  of  the  ladies,  it  may  happen 
that  her  ladyship  may  not  be  the  one  selected,  as 
occurred  in  the  claim  some  years  ago  advanced  to 
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tlie  very  old  barony  of  Hastings,*  wbich  was  given 
to  the  descendant  of  a younger  sister,  whilst  the 
representation  was  vested  in  the  ancient  family  of 
L’Estrange  as  heirs  of  line  of  an  elder  sister. 

J.M. 


STRAY  NOTELETS  ON  HERBS  AND  LEAVES. 


No.  II. 


“ Whare  I killed  ane  a fair  strae-death, 

By  loss  o’  blood  and  want  of  breath,” 

exclaims  Death  in  Burns’s  Death  and  Doctor  Horn- 
book (24th  stanza)  ; and  I take  this  fair  strae- 
death  ” to  be  a death  of  quietness  and  old  age  in 
one’s  own  quiet  bed  containing  or  consisting  of 
mostly  a straw  mattress  or  straw  pallet  in  poor 
households.  Thus  “ Martha  ” of  bad  repute  in 
Goethe’s  Faust,  part  i.  Werke  in  40  vols,,  vol.  xi. 
p.  122)  exclaims — 

“ Gott  verzeih’s  meinem  lieben  Mann, 

Er  hat  an  mir  nicht  wohlgethan ! 

Geht  da  stracks  in  die  Welt  hinein, 

Und  lasst  mich  auf  dem  Stroh  allein.” 

Left  her,  sweet  Gretchen’s  bad  angel,  alone  on 
the  “ strae.”  And  this  expression  will  help  Eng- 
lish readers  better  to  understand  a German  word 
the  meaning  of  which  I have  often  been  asked 
about:  StroMvittive,  i.  e.  literally  a ^^straw- 
widow”  (mock-widow,  as  the  German-Eno-lish 
dictionaries  give  it)— a wife  left  alone  on"  the 
straw  ” during  her  husband’s  temporary  absence. 
It  IS  a most  common  every-day  expression  of  all 
classes  in  Germany,  just  like  the  word  Stroh- 
wittioer,  'Gstraw- widower.”  Thus  Baedecker,  the 
German  Murray,  in  his  well-known  handbook  of 
Germany,  speaking  of  Vegesack,  near  Bremen, 
says : — ’ 

“It  is  the  head- quarters  of  many  sailors’ widows  and 
straw-widows  {Strohwittwen) , who  live  here  in  small 
houses  fitted  up  cabin-like.”  [Who  does  not  involuntarily 
think  of  dear  old  Pego tty’s  home  ?]—Fhie  Baedecker’s 
Deutschland,  ed.  1858,  ii.  51. 


During  the  time  of  the  Fronde  (middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  all  the  adherents  of  the 
royal  princes,  and  decided  antagonists  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  (Prime  Minister  in  1643),  wore  a small 
probably  in  remembrance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  a broken  straw  was  the 
sign  ot  the  French  vassals’  renouncing  their  loyal 
obedience.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensierf  ap- 


an  older  barony  than  the  one  in  the  person  ol 
Rich^fl,  r Lord  Hastings,  who  was  put  to  death  hy 

the  earWom  k “ 

t Anne-Marie-Louise  d’Orleans  (born  1627,  died  1693) 
Duchesse  d_e  Montpensier,  better  known  under  the  name 
^ ® ^ “ Mademoiselle,”  “ la 

gmnde  Mademoiselle’  m Madame  de  Sevigne’s  Lettres. 
( Vide  her  well-known  letter  of  December  15,  1670,  treat- 
ing on  the  fir^  news  of  “ Mademoiselle’s  ” marriage  with 
Lauzun  ; ed.  Grouvelle,  Paris,  1806,  i.  182-134.) 


peared  in  public  with  a small  bunch  of  straw 
tied  with  ribbons  of  the  colours  of  the  royal  princes 
fastened  to  her  fan.  (I  owe  these  facts  to  my 
memory,  but  cannot  remember  in  'which  Mhnou'es 
or  Lettres  I have  seen  them  stated.) 

Not  inany  years  ago  it  was  still  the  hereditary 
custom  in  Germany  that  when  a young  country 
girl  had  lost  her  greatest  pride,  her  honour 
(Ehre^,  she  was  led  through  her  native  village  in 
a straw  wreath  or  straw  crown— a mockeiy  of 
the  bridal  wreath  or  crown  of  the  vestal  myrtle, 
which  by  rights  only  belonged  and  still  belongs  to 
a virginal  bride,^  (^‘  N.  & Q.”  4^^  S.  May  1.)  It  was 
also  the  custom  in  Germany  formerly  to  present  the 
bride  with  a straw  wreath  the  day  after  the  wedding. 
This  ceremony  was  always  accompanied  by  funny, 
witty,  and  often  probably  very  coarse  speeches, 
the  so-called  Strohhranzreden  (straw-wreath  ora- 
tions). When  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was 
celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his  brother  in  1742 
this  old  ceremony  was  celebrated  too,  in  spite  of 
the  French  polish  of  the  court  {grattez  le  JRusse). 
That  great  king  had  chosen  Baron  Bielfeld  to 
deliver  the  speech  or  oration  to  the  royal  bride. 
(Vide  Lettres  familieres  a la  Haye,  Far  le  Baron 
de  Bielfeld,  1763,  ii.  94.)  This  took  place  the 
day  after  the  marriage,  of  course,  just  when  the 
royal  party  was  going  to  sit  down  to  supper.  A 
young  cavalier  was^  carrying  the  prettily  arranged 
straw  wreath,  which  was  adorned  with  small 
images  of  wax.  Twelve  cavaliers  with  wax  torches 
were  at  the  same  time  marching  round  the  apart- 
ment, hinting  by  gestures  that  they  were  looking 
for  what  had  been  lost  the  night  before.  Not 
being  able  to  achieve  this,  of  course  they  stood 
still,  and  Baron  Bielfeld  stepped  forth  and  began 
to^  deliver  his  Strohkranzrede,  which  was  filled 
with^  the  most  powerful  expressions,  hints,  and 
allusions,  but  was  nevertheless  received  with 
much  applause  and  gusto.  The  royal  bride  had 
to  wear  the  wreath  for  a short  time,  after  which 
the  royal  bridegroom  had  to  do  the  same. 

Who  of  us  has  not  put  a rose-leaf  into  a book, 
and  has  found  it  in  after  years  without  being  able 
to  remember  when  and  why  it  was  put  there  ? 

“A  withered,  lifeless,  vacant  form. 

It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast ! ” * 

AVho  of  us  does  not  know,  too,  the  charming 
story  of  Smindirides  the  Sybarite,  who  could  not 
sleep  on  account  of  a creased  rose-leaf  on  his 
couch  ? worse  than  Andersen’s,  dear  Andersen’s. 
real  princess,  who  could  not  rest  on  account  of  the 
pea  under  her  twelve  mattresses,  and  was  on  that 
account  discovered  to  be  a real  and  no  sham  prin- 
cess? And  who  does  not  know  the  still  more 
charming  story  of  that  Eastern  sage  Abdul-Kadri, 
who  could  not  be  received  as  a resident  within 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  putting  a rose-leaf  on  the 
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surface  of  tlie  brimful  vessel  wbicb  was  shown 
to  him  as  a symbol  ? Is  this^  then,  the  reason  why, 
as  a young  friend  from  Smyrna  told  me,  a rose- 
leaf  (I  am  alluding  here  to''the  petals  of  course) 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  East  is  considered  as 
the  symbol  of  ^^let  me  or  my  love  not  trouble 
you  ” ? Who  has  not  heard  of  Goethe’s  Wenn 
ich  dich  liebe,  was  geht’s  dich  an  ? ” Less  known, 
perhaps,  than  that  pretty  ''story”  is,  that  the 
Greek  youths  took  a rose-leaf,  and  slightly  draw- 
ing the  left-hand  together,  put  it  on  the  opening 
thus  formed ; then  with  their  right-hand  they 
gave  it  a blow  to  produce  a clapping  noise.  He 
whose  rose-leaf  did  not  "report”  was  said  to  be 
unhappy  in  love.  ( Vide  Theocritus’s  Idylls^  the 
third.)  And  a somewhat  similar  custom  still  pre- 
vails on  the  Continent,  where  a rose-leaf  is 
gathered  together  in  the  manner  of  a small  pouch ; 
this  has  to  be  cracked  with  a loud  noise  either  on 
the  forehead  or  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hand. 
If  it  produces  a pretty  pleasing  sound  when 
thus  cracked,  the  person  you  have  in  your  mind 
or  heart  thinks  of  you  j or  some  say  it  means  the 
foreboding  of  a kiss. 

Until  lately  it  was  always  conjectured  that  the 
old  name  of  Morea  for  the  Grecian  Peloponnesus 
owed  its  origin  to  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
mulberry-leaf;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a fan- 
ciful delusion  of  some  poetic  geographer  or  de- 
lineator of  maps.  As  an  emblem,  however,  the 
mulberry-leaf  was  taken  by  Ludovico  Sforza  (the 
hero  of  Massinger’s  exquisite  gem.  The  Duke  of 
Milan),  who  adopted  it  or  a branch  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree as  a surname — More  (Lat.  Jforws). 
It  is  the  type  of  wisdom,  prudence,  foresight, 
as  the  mulberry-tree  {Morus,  L.)  only  puts  forth 
its  leaves  when  night  frosts  have  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  Legend,  that  sweetest  deceiver,  tells  us 
that  the  white  berries  (Morns  alha,  L.)  of  the 
tree  were  changed  into  purple  ones  (^Morus  nigra, 
L.)  by  the  blood  of  Pyramus,  a mulberry-tree  over- 
shadowing "old  Ninny’s  tomb  ” — 

To  meet  at  Ninus’  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 

Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby’s  mantle  slain  ; 

Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broach’d  his  boiling  bloody  breast. 

And  Thisby,  tarrjdng  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew  and  died.”  * 

In  that  pleasant  book,  Nares’s  Glossary,  the 
venerable  archdeacon  writes  under  the  head  of 
" Rosemary  ” ; — 

Eosemar}’’  was  also  carried  at  funerals,  probably  for 
its  odour,  and  as  a token  of  remembrance  of  the  deceased; 
which  custom  is  noticed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gay  [ob. 
1732]  in  his  Pastoral  Dirge.  Mentioned  also  here — 


* Midsummer-Night' s Dream,  Act  V.  Sc,  1. 


. . . ‘ Prithee,  see  they  have 

A sprig  of  rosemary,  dipp’d  in  common  water. 

To  smell  at  as  they  walk  along  the  streets.”  * . 

Cartwright’s  Ordinary,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

Is  this  custom  of  carrying  such  a sprig  of  rose- 
mary at  funerals  still  now  and  then  observed  in 
England,  and  in  which  counties  ? I remember 
a very  large  Odd-fellows’  or  Foresters’  funeral  in 
the  North  of  Yorkshire  (1864),  where  two  men 
always  walked  abreast,  with  their  little  fingers 
of  two  hands  linked  together,  whilst  they  were 
carrying  small  sprigs  of  rosemary  in  the  other 
hands.  I still  recollect  that  most  of  the  men 
were  most  anxious  to  have  real  rosemary  and  no 
substitute,  as,  for  instance,  box. 

Rosemary,  which,  by  the  bye,  makes  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  for  a no  less  excellent  pomatum, 
was  until  lately  always  used  in  this  country  for^  a 
Todtenkranz  (death-wreath)  for  any  young  girl 
dying  shortly  before  her  wedding. 

“ There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance.”  f 

Garlic  (^Allium  sativum,  L.)  is  still  believed  to 
possess  anti- witchcraft  properties  in  Germany,  but 
especially  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Allium  ne  edas 
(eat  no  garlic)  has  become  proverbial,  as  eating 
it — in  the  way  onions  are  used — is  said  to  pro- 
duce quarrelsomeness.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
the  emblem  of  belligerent  life  and  feelings ; but 
it  was  also  known  as  a remedy  against  the  charms 
of  Amor  and  Eros,  on  which  account  the  Greek 
ladies  ate  of  it  and  carried  it  about  them  during 
the  skiro2ohori<^  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  Ceres,  and  Proserpine,  when  the  parties 
celebrating  these  festivals  had  carefully  to  avoid 
any  conjugal  connection  with  men.  I should 
kncy  that  the  smell  would  keep  the  latter  at  a 
noli-me-tangere  distance.  On  account  of  its  anti- 
witchcraft properties  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares 
at  Rome.  Heemann  Kiedt. 

Germany. 

Shop  Sighs  ih  Viehha.— I observed  some  sin- 
gular signs  in  Vienna.  Not  only  were  shops  under 
the  patronage  of  the  imperial  royal  family,  or 
dedicated  to  popular  favourites,  such  as  Jenny 
Lind,  but  a tobacconist’s  shop  I saw  dedicated  to 
the  " Salvator  Mundi,”  and  displaying  a very  well 
executed  picture,  I should  think  eight  feet  high, 
of  the  sacred  personage.  Another,  a silkmercer  s 
shop,  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  of 
the  shops  have  painted  signs,  and  well  done. 

^ P.  E.  Maset. 

The  Shename  Saeaceh,  Saeasih,  oe  Sae- 
EAZIH.— This  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
a Saracenic  family  that  embraced  Christianity 
during  the  Crusades,  and  settled  in  modern  Eu- 
rope; and,  in  corroboration,  Mr.  Lower  says  — 

* Glossary,  German  ed.  (printed  at  Stralsund,  1825), 
p.  680. 

f Hamlet,  Act  IV.  Sc.  5. 
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Saladin  was  an  English  surname  tem'p,  Edw.  I. 
H.E.”  The  name  has  probably  nothing  to  do 
with  the  SaracenS;  but  may  be  derived  from 
Castel-Sarrasin,  formerly  Castel-Sarrazin,  a town 
of  France,  in  Languedoc,  so  called  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  rivulet  Azin  {mr-Azin').  Conf. 
Azincourt  or  Agincourt,  Dep.  Pas  de  Calais. 

E.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Hai^del’s  CoiTCEETO  EOE  THE  Haep.— Did  not 
I read  in  & Q.”  that  Mr.  Brinley  Eichards 
had  found  a most  yaluable  composition  for  the 
harp  in^  the  British  Museum  .P  At  any  rate  I 
Tead  it  in  many  other  papers,  and  I think  it  well 
to  make  a note  upon  the  subject.  Be  it  known 
nnto  all  men  (with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor) 
that  the  concerto  in  question  has  been  familiar  to 
Handel  students  nearly  ever  since  its  composer 
came  to  England  j indeed  it  is  one  of  those  popu- 
lar pieces  which  have  kept  players  upon  keyed 
instruments  from  starving  (according  to  some  his- 
torians) almost  from  Handel’s  day  until  this. 
When  I say  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  sixth  of  the  first  set  of  organ  concertoes  pub- 
lished by  Walsh,  your  musical  readers  may  well 
wonder  that  anything  so  familiar  could  be  dis- 
covered now.  Dr.  Arnold,  too,  published  it  in 
score  (as  Mr.  Eichards  has  just  done  at  great 
expense),  and  there  have  been  editions  of  it 
without  end  some  good,  some  bad,  some  indif- 
ferent. In  Dr.  Arnold’s  copy  it  is  said  to  be  per 
hmpa  e organo ; so  there  can  be  no  pretence  of 
bringing  forward  a new  version  of  an  old  work 

«ven.  W.  J.  Westbeook. 

Sydenham. 


La  BETJTkEE  AND  THE  BoOKSELLEE’S  DaTJGH- 
TEE.— In  looking  over  the  Life  of  La  Brwjhre,  the 
translator  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus  and 
author  of  the  Mceurs  de  ce  SiMe,  I met  with  the 
following  anecdote  of  that  interesting  literary 
man.  It  may  not  be  unsuitable  for  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 

frequent  the  shop  of  a bookseller 
named  Michallet,  where  he  amused  himself  with  reading 
the  new  pamphlets,  and  playing  with  the  bookseller’s 
daughter,  an  engaging  child  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 
One  day,  taking  the  manuscript  of  bis  Characters  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  offered  it  to  Michallet,  saying,  ‘ Will 
you  print  this  ? I know  not  whether  you  will  gain  any- 
thing  by  it,  but,  should  it  succeed,  let  the  profits  make 
the  dowry  of  my  little  friend  here.’  The  bookseller, 
though  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  result,  ventured  on 
the  publication : the  first  impression  was  soon  sold  off, 
several  editions  were  afterwards  sold,  and  the  profits  on 
the  work  amounted  to  a large  sum ; and  with  this  for- 
rie^^’’  afterwards  advantageously  mar- 

TT  -D  , Feancis  Teench. 

Ishp  Rectory. 


Balloons  and  the  Siege  oe  Paeis.— 

before  the  fact  i 

forgotten,  that^  fifty-four  aerial  engines  were  despatche( 
from  Pans  during  the  siege,  and  carried  altogether  abou 


2,500,000  letters,  making  a total  weight  of  about  ten 
ITI'  Jo®  the  Neptune,  left  Paris  on  the 

the  Armand  Barbes,  which  started 
on  the  7th  of  October,  took  out  Gambetta  and  the  first 
flock  of  carrier  pigeons;  the  Jules  Favre,  which  went 
away  on  the  30th  of  November,  has  never  been  heard  of 
since,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea;  the  last 
ot  all.  General  Cambronne,  was  sent  up  on  the  20th  of 
January.” 


The  above  is  from  a correspondent’s  letter  in 
written  in  Paris  on  Feb.  17, 
1871,  and  is,  I think,  worthy  a place  in  N.  & Q.’» 

Thos.  Eatclieee. 

The  Phcenix  Paeb:. — There  is  a curious  simi- 
larity of  signification  in  the  French  Fontainebleau 
and  the  Irish  Phoenix  Park.  The  former,  it  is 
well  known,  signifies  spring  of  fair  water,”  and 
ttie  true  and  proper  Irish  name  of  the  latter  is 
Fionn  Uisge,  that  is  fair  water,”  to  which  if  we 
prefix  tohar,  that  is  spring,”  which  I am  almost 
certain  was  the  case,  the  identity  of  the  name  is 
perfect. 

The  change  of  Fionn  Uisge  to  Phoenix  was,  I 
believe,  made  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chester- 
field  when  lord-lieutenant.  To  commemorate 
this  intellectual  feat  he  raised,  not  very  far  from 
the  spring,  the  column  still  existing  with  a phoenix 
on  Its  summit.  Thos.  Keightlet. 

Anecdote  oe  De.  Johnson. — The  following 
anecdote  of  the  lexicographic  moralist  used  to  be 
told  by  a well-known  lawyer  and  hon-vivant  of 
Edinburgh,  who  died  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
years  ago.  The  Doctor,  riding  along  the  road 
during  his  Scottish  tour,  asked  the  way  of  a country 
lad  who  was  running  with  swollen  cheeks  and 
reddened  complexion.  Eeceiving*  no  answer,  he 
came  down  on  the  lad’s  shoulders  smartly  with 
his_  riding-whip.  The  cheeks  collapsed,  and  a 
white  fluid  spurted,  forth,  when  Johnson  was  thus 
accosted  : Oh,  sir,  what  hae  ye  dune  ? an’  me 

rinnin’  seeven  mile  wi’  a moothfu’  o’  milk  to  a 
sick  wean  I ” This  story  I have  never  seen  in 

W.  T,  M. 

Ballads  by  Lady  Maey  Woetley  Montagu 
AND  Loed  Chesteeeield.— -Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  was  that  attributing  to  Lady 
Mary  Wqrtley  Montagu  the  ballad  on  Arthur 
Gray,  which  made  not  only  Mrs.  Murray,  its 
victim,  but  also  her  friend  Lady  Hervey,  forswear 
her  ladyship’s  acquaintance.  Lady  Mary  acknow- 
ledged the  sufiiciently  annoying  ode  of  the  erotic 
footman  to  his  mistress,  which  the  noble  editor  of 
her  works  has  lately  included  amongst  them,  with 
perhaps  slightly  questionable  taste.  The  ballad 
is  said  to  have  been  a much  more  scandalous 
affair,  and  was  not  acknowledged. 

This  ballad  took,  because  Gray  the  footman  was 
for  many  days  under  sentence  of  death  in  New- 
gate. The  court  had  just  reprieved  a brutal 
German  doctor  for  a much  more  horrid  crime 
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wliich.  lie  accomplislied,  and  by  tlie  entreaties  of 
the  amiable  family  aggrieved  the  other  silly  fellow 
was  let  off  for  his  insane  conduct.  Gray  was  sent 
to  the  North  American  settlements,  much  as  the 
Irish  prisoners  were  lately  sent  to  New  York,  but 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  his  future  existence.* 
Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  a ballad  on  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  which  was  said  to  be  equally  witty 
and  satirical,  and  to  which  his  fall  was  attributed 
when  a change  of  ministry  was  made  about  the 
time.  It  was  perhaps  the  match  which  set  the 
powder  on  fire,  but  there  was  probably  a magazine 
of  explosive  materials  somewhere.  E.  C. 


Bell-Hakp. — What  kind  of  instrument  was  the 
bell-harp,  which  used  to  be  played  upon  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  ? Perhaps  some  musical 
reader  will  be  able  to  answer  this  query  in  an  early 
number.  L.  J. 

[The  bell  harp  is  a musical  instrument  of  the  string 
kind,  thus  called  from  the  players  on  it  swinging  it  about 
as  a bell  on  its  basis.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  ; its 
.strings,  which  are  of  no  determinate  number,  are  of  brass 
or  steel  wire,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  stretched  across  the 
sound-board  by  screws  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in 
four  octaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  strings, 
which  are  struck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand 
playing  the  treble,  and  the  left  hand  the  bass  ; and,  in 
order  to  draw  the  sound  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are 
armed  with  a little  wire  pin.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it 
in  The  London  Encyclopcedia,  xi.  50.] 

Bezant  and  Floein.  — In  documents  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages  frequent  mention  is  made  of  golden 
fiorins  and  bezants.  What  was  the  value  of  these 
coins  ? Where  were  they  struck,  and  were  they 
in  general  circulation,  or  only  used  for  calculating 
the  value  of  money  ? A.  E.  L. 

[Gold  florins  were  first  struck  b)’’  Edward  III.  in  1344 : 
the  half  and  quarter  florin  were  struck  at  the  same  time. 
The  florin  was  then  to  go  for  six  shillings,  though  now  it 
would  be  intrinsically  worth  nineteen.  In  the  year  1327 
that  prince  had  previously  purchased  174  florins  from 
Elorence,  the  price  of  each  being  39|of.  “ N.  & Q.,”  1«* 

S.  i.  119. 

Bezant,  or  Besant,  was  a coin  of  pure  gold,  struck  at 
Byzantium  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors ; and 
hence  the  gold  offered  by  our  kings  on  festivals  is  called 
besant.  It  seems  to  have  been  current  in  England  from 
the  tenth  century  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Its  value 
is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  estimated 
at  9s.  4ic?.  sterling.  The  origin  and  use  of  bezants  are 
pointed  out  bv  Camden,  Remains,  art.  “ Money.’’  Consult 
also  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  v.  258.] 


[*  The  Epistle  from  Arthur  Gray,  the  footman,  to 
Mrs.  Murraj^,  after  his  condemnation  for  attempting  to 
commit  violence,  is  also  printed  in  The  Letters  and  W orks 
of  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu,  edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas,  edit.  1861,  ii.  478.  The  circumstance  took  place 
on  Oct.  1,  1721,  See  Select  Trials,  12mo,  1742. — Ed.] 


Bobadil. — Ben  Jonson’s  bully  and  coward  is 
named  Bobadil.  Could  it  be  because  tbe  first 
governor  of  Cuba,  who  sent  home  Columbus  in 
chains,  was  Bobadilla  ” ? Ben’s  Bobadil  ” is  a 
most  agreeable  braggadocio,  and  in  this  respect 
very  difterent  from  the  sullen  ruffian  who  disgraced 
the  Spanish  name  by  his  atrocious  conduct  to  the 
great  navigator  and  discoverer.  G.  E. 

[Gifford’s  note  on  this  cowardly  adventurer  is  in- 
teresting. He  says : “ Bobadil  has  never  been  well  under- 
stood, and  therefore  is  always  too  highly  estimated ; 
because  he  is  a boaster  and  a coward,  he  is  cursorily 
dismissed  as  a mere  copv  of  the  ancient  bully,  or  what  is 
more  ridiculous,  of  Pistol ; but  Bobadil  is  a creature  sui 
generis,  and  perfectly  original.  ^ The  soldier  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  from  whom  Whailey  wishes  to  derive  him,  had 
not  many  traits  in  common  with  Bobadil.  . . . Bobadil 
is  stained  with  no  inordinate  vice,  and  is  besides  so 
frugal,  that  ‘ a bunch  of  radishes  and  a pipe  to  close  the 
orifice  of  his  stomach,’  satisfy  all  his  wants.  ^ Add  to  this 
that  the  vanity  of  the  ancient  soldier  [in  the  Greek 
corned}'']  is  accompanied  with  such  deplorable  stupidity, 
that  all  temptation  to  mirth  is  taken  away;  whereas 
Bobadil  is  really  amusing.  His  gravity,  which  is  of  the 
most  inflexible  nature,  contrasts  admirably  with  tbe 
situations  into  which  he  is  thrown ; and  though  beaten, 
baffled,  and  disgraced,  he  never  so  far  forgets  himself  as 
to  aid  in  his  own  discomfiture.  He  has  no  soliloquies 
like  Bessus  and  Parolles,  to  betray  his  real  character,  and 
expose  himself  to  unnecessary  contempt.  ...  In  a word, 
Bobadil  has  many  distinguishing  traits,  and  till  a pre- 
ceding braggart  shall  be  discovered  with  something  more 
than  big  words  and  beating  to  characterise  him,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  allow  Jonson  the  credit  of  having  de- 
pended entirely  on  his  own  resources.” — Jonson’s  Works, 
by  Gifford,  ed.  1816,  i.  160.] 

Chaxjcer’s  Shipman.” — What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  line  (Prologue,  400)  ?■ — 

“ By  water  he  sente  hem  hoom  to  every  land.” 

Professor  Morley  puzzles  me  by  paraphrasing 
(English  Writers,  ii.  298),  he  sent  home  his  ivine 
by  water  to  every  land.”  I have  sometimes  been 
inclined  to  think  that  the  line  meant  ‘‘  he  made 
the  vanquished  walk  the  plank  ” ; but  1 doubt  if 
Chaucer’s  typical  sailor  was  given  to  such  piratical 
habits.  Probably  to  many  people  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  passage.  Will  one  of  these  write 
me  down  an  ass  ” ? J ohn  Addis. 

Kustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Domesday.  — Among  the  various  books  and 
papers  which  have  been  written  upon  Domesday^ 
is  there  to  be  found  any  attempt  to  trace  how 
many  persons  recorded  there  as  holders  of  land 
have  representatives  in  the  present  day  ? D.  A. 

English  Queen  buried  at  Porto  Fino. — 
The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Fino  (a  village  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  headland  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa)  have  a tradition  that  an  English 
queen  was  once  buried  there.  What  are  the  pro- 
bable historical  grounds  for  this  belief? 

Dotli. 
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Et  faceke  Sceieenda.” — By  whom,  and  of 
whom,  has  it  been  said  that  he  was  competent  et 
facere  scrihenda,  et  scribere  legenda”?  B. 

Ballad  oe  Lady  Feekeks.  — Is  there  any 
foundation  in  truth  for  the  ballad  of  Lady 
Ferrers  of  Markyate  Cell  ” ? It  professes  to  be 
founded  on  tradition  and  fact,  and  says  that 

the  existence  of  the  heroine,  her  singular  habits  and 
daring  character,  the  alternate  seclusion  and  splendour  of 
her  life,  together  with  its  mysterious  close,  form  a detail 
still  remembered  in  Hertfordshire,  at  the  hamlet  which 
gives  title  to  the  legend.” 

The  story  is,  that  she  entertained  her  friends  by 
day  and  went  out  marauding  at  night,  clothed 
in  armour,  plundering  and  slaying  all  the  travel- 
lers she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  locking  the  servants  in  their  rooms  at 
night  and  letting  them  out  in  the  morning ; but 
one  da}^  no  doors  were  opened.  A groom  in  despair 
at  last  breaking  through  one,  they  discovered  that 
the  lady’s  bed  was  empty,  and  at  last  they  found 
her,  in  full  armour,  dead  on  the  turret  stairs.  She 
had  been  killed  by  an  accidental  fall  on  her  road 
out.  An  assassin’s  dirk  was  found  securely  fastened 
in  her  girdle.  The  date  of  the  ballad  is  1811. 

Maegaeet  Catty. 


Gee  AT  ^Ian  alluded  to  ey  Aekold  in  a 
Seemon. — Who  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  following  ? — 

“ One  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time  has  declared  that, 
iR  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  did  not  believe  .in  the 

Divinity  of  our  Lord while,  in  his  latter  life,  he 

embraced  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.” — Dr.  Arnold’s 
Sermons,  v.  404. 

J.  K.  B. 


[The  reference  is  wrong ; there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
allusion  was  to  S.  T.  Coleridge.  What  is  the  text  of  the 
sermon  ?] 


Industeies  oe  England. — Does  there  exist  a 
work  descriptive  of  the  industries  of  England, 
similar  to  the  one  published  early  in  1869  on  the 
Industries  of  Scotland  by  D.  Bremner  ? 

B.  T.  J. 


Jestees  on  Shipeoaed.  — Were  commanders 
in  the  navy  formerly  in  the  babit  of  keeping  a 
fool  or  jester  aboard  ship;  and  if  so,  when  was 
the  practice  abandoned?  Here  is  one  instance, 
from  the  narrative  of  Bichard  Seller,  a fisherman, 
pressed  into  the  service  in  1666 : — 

“ Then  came  out  the  commander’s  jester,  and  told  the 
captain  ‘ He  would  la}’’  a guinea  with  him  that  he  would 
make  me  work,  and  hale  the  king’s  ropes’ ; and  told  the 
captain  ‘ he  was  a fool  ’ : so  two  guineas  were  thrown 
down  upon  the  deck  ; then  the  jester  called  for  two  sea- 
men, and  made  them  make  two  ropes  fast  to  the  wrists  of 
my  arms,  and  reeved  the  ropes  through  two  blocks  in 
the  mizen-shrouds,  on  the  starboard  side,  and  hoised  me 
up  aloft,  and  made  the  ropes  fast  to  the  gunnel  of  the 
ship,  and  I hung  some  time;  then  the  jester  called  the 
ship’s  company  to  ‘ behold,  and  bear  him  witness,  that  he 
made  the  Quaker  hale  the  king’s  ropes’  ; so  veering  the 


ropes,  they  lowered  me  half-way  down,  then  made  me  fast 
again : ‘ Now,’  said  the  jester,  ‘ noble  captain,  you  and 
the  company  see  that  the  Quaker  haleth  the  king’s  ropes.’ 
And  with  that  he  commanded  them  to  ‘ let  fly  the  ropeA 
loose,’  when  I fell  upon  the  deck.  ‘ Now,’  said  the  jester, 
‘ noble  captain,  the  wager  is  won : he  haled  the  ropes 
to  the  deck,  and  you  can  hale  them  no  farther,  nor  any 
man  else.’  ” — Sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  by  Joseph  Besse, 
London,  1753,  if.  113. 

Thos.  Stewaedson,  Jun. 

Judicial  Oaths. — Has  it  ever  been  noticed  for 
tbe  consideration  of  that  class  who  object  to 
taking  oaths  in  courts  of  justice,  because  it  is 
forbid  in  the  Bible  under  the  injunction  Swear 
not  at  all,”  that  there  is  another  injunction  in  the 
Bible,  in  equally  imperative  language,  which  they 
entirely  disregard — ‘‘Call  no  man  father  upon  the 
earth”  (Matt,  xxiii.  9)  ? If  any  of  your  readers 
are  of  the  class  I have  mentioned,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  know  from  him  why  it  is  that  the 
one  command  is  so  rigidly  construed,  while  the 
other  is  wholly  disobeyed  P G, 

Edinburgh. 

Mooe  Paek. — Are  there  extant  any  early  en- 
gravings of  Moor  Park,  or  More  Lodge,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  James  I.  or 
Charles  I.,  or  any  account  of  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens, other  than  that  given  by  Sir  William 
Temple  P M.  P, 

Moetimee,  Eael  oe  Maech. — In  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  is  stated  to 
have  left  two  sons  — Edmund,  his  successor  in 
both  earldoms,  and  Edward,  from  whom  is  traced 
therein  a long  line.  Sir  B.  Burke,  in  his  Extinct 
Barofiies,  does  not  mention  Edward  the  second 
son.  Can  any  one  give  me  information  on  this 
matter,  or  where  to  look  further  for  such  ? 

J.  A. 

Mouening  oe  Blackedged  Weiting  Papee. 

I have  lately  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  when 
the  use  of  mourning  stationery  came  into  use  in 
England,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  I 
should  find  some  information  on  the  subject  in 
these  pages.  Having,  however,  searched  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  without  success,  1 subjoin  a few 
conjectures  of  my  owm. 

When  did  blackedged  writing  paper  come  into 
use  ? 1 believe  that  the  large  4to  writing  paper, 
capable  of  being  folded  so  as  to  form  a cover,  was 
in  common  use  in  England  until  1840,  when,  the 
weight  of  a letter  carried  for  one  penny  being 
restricted  to  half  an  ounce,  the  4to  letter  paper 
was  gradually  superseded  by  the  8vo  note  paper. 
The  8vo  note  paper  had,  however,  this  dis- 
advantage— it  could  not  be  folded  so  as  to  ensure 
secrecy:  a cover  therefore  became  a necessity. 
Our  ever-inventive  neighbours — the  French — sent 
us  the  thing  we  wanted,  and  made  us  a present  of 
the  name  enveloppe.  The  use  of  blackedged  note- 
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paper  and  envelopes  (for  we  have  declined  to  use 
the  second  p)  would  therefore  seem  to  have  arisen 
after  1840.  But  how  came  black  to  creep  on  the 
margin  of  writing  paper  ? Perhaps  thus  : I sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  customary  long  before  1840 
for  undertakers,  on  the  occasion  of  a funeral,  to 
send  out  hatbands  and  gloves  to  mourners  in  a 
gigantic  envelope  which  was  blackedged.  Thence, 
I presume,  the  smaller  envelopes  for  notes  re- 
ceived a black  edge,  which  at  last  crept  inside, 
where  now  we  are  sometimes  alarmed  to  see  it 
obtruding  from  one-sixteenth  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  all  round  the  surface  of  a small  sheet  of 

aper  ! But  was  there  no  blackedged  letter  paper 

efore  1840  of  the  4to  size  ? lam  not  aware  that 
there  was.  I believe  that  no  ancient  blackedged 
letter  paper  is  known  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  myself  several  old  letters  in  4to  with  deli- 
cate gilt  edges^  but  none  with  the  hideous  black 
margins  of  the  present  day. 

I suppose  that  black  sealing  wax  is  as  old  as 
the  red  wax  ; and  black  wax  was,  I imagine,  the 
earliest  and  only  token  of  mourning  emplo3’'ed  in 
letter-writing,  dating  perhaps  from  1556. 

I shall  be  glad,  however,  to  be  set  right  by 
some  of  your  venerable  and  honoured  correspon- 
dents if,  in  the  above  statement,  my  inexperience 
has  led  me  into  error.  W.  H.  S. 

Mes.  Oom. — Who  was  Mrs.  Oom  ? She  was  a 
lady  interested  in  music,  evidently,  for  her  name 
figures  upon  a sonata  for  pianoforte  by  the  late 
Samuel  Wesley  (which  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
fugue  upon  a subject  by  Saloman;  so  that  she 
must  have  had  a taste  for  the  abstruse),  and  again 
upon  a sonata  by  Woelfl.  I think  I have  seen 
her  name  upon  other  title-pages,  but  I cannot 
xemember  what  they  were.  W.  J.  Westekook. 

Sydenham. 

Pasley  oe  Paslewe. — ^In  the  decayed  diocesan 
xeturns  or  manuscripts  of  the  registers  of  Huyton, 
near  Knowsley,  is  an  entry,  I think,  of  a burial : 

1639,  Henriette  Maria  . . . Christopher  Pasley 
...  . et  h.  of  Tarbock.”  I am  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  family  this  Pasley  belonged  to,  in  order 
to  learn  its  connection  with  the  Tarbocks  of  Tar- 
bock, near  Huyton.  The  last  abbot  of  Whitley 
was,  I believe,  a Paslewe ; and  in  1567,  Eliz*^*^ 
fil.  Xfer.  Nowell,”  of  Little  Mereley,  co.  Lan- 
caster, Gent.,  was  married  to  Thomas  Pawslowe, 
or  Paslewe,  of  Winswell,  co.  Lancaster,  Gent. 
It  is  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence in  spelling,  that  the  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  the  above-named  Christopher  Pasley,  who, 
no  doubt,  married  a Tarbock,  Stanley,  or  Moly- 
neux.  There  was  Henriette  Maria  Stanley  (daugh- 
ter of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby),  who  was 
married  to  Viscount  Molyneux,  and  secondly  to 
Wm.  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  j but  she  was 
born  in  1630,  and  died  in  1685,  T.  Helsby. 


PoECELAiN  Qeeey. — What  English  china  wa& 

C . 

marked  ^ j in  a rather  antiquated  style  ?' 

My  specimens  are  in  imitation  of  Oriental. 

J.  C.  J. 

Psalm  xxiii. — Who  is  the  author  of  a version 
beginning  — 

“ The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  no  want  shall  be  mine  ; 

In  pastures  of  verdure  he  makes  me  recline  ” ? 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  the- 
remainder  of  the  psalm  ? J.  C.  Rest. 

[James  Montgomery  is  the  author  of  a psalm  com- 
mencing — 

“ The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  no  want  shall  I know ; 

I feed  in  green  pastures,  safe-folded  I rest.” 

— The  Christian  Psalmist,  ed.  1825,  p.  56.] 

Shaeespeaee’s  ScAMELS.” — In  the  Dramatia 
Register  for  1853  (T.  H.  Lacy)  I find  at  p.  35  the 
following  statement : — 

“ Scamels,  which  word  has  occasioned  so  much  worth- 
less discussion,  it  appears  is  the  common  name  for  limpets- 
in  Cornwall  as  well  as  in  Ireland.” 

This  information  is  said  to  be  taken  from  an 
annotated  copy  of  The  Tempest.  May  I ask  if 
this  statement  can  be  corroborated  as  to  the  pro- 
vincial use  of  scamels  ” ? — as  of  course  the  diffi- 
culty is  thus  cleared  up.  A Eoeeionee. 

The  Sun  nevee  sets  on  the  Beitish  Do- 
minions.— Who  was  the  author  of  the  now  hack- 
neyed saying  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
dominipns  ? Did  he  borrow  the  idea  from  Rutilius,, 
who  says  of  Rome  (i.  53)  — - 

Obruerint  citius  scelerata  oblivia  solem 
Quam  tuus  ex  nostro  corde  recedat  honos. 

Nam  soils  radiis  sequalia  munera  tendis, 

Qua  circumfusus  fluctuat  Oceanus. 

Volvitur  ipse  tibi,  qui  continet  omnia,  Phoebus, 

Eque  tuis  ortos  in  tua  condit  equos.” 

RET 

[See“N.  & Q.”4thS.ii.  535.] 

SuPEESTiTiON  IN  SuEEOLK.  — In  a village  in 
Suffolk  resides  a young  lad  who  is  afflicted  with 
a glandular  swelling,  at  times  very  painful.  In 
May  last  his  mother  caught  a toad,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lad  sewed  it  up  alive  in  a bag, 
which  she  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  room  of 
the  cottage  in  which  she  lived.  The  idea  prevail- 
ing in  the  woman’s  mind  is  that  when  .the  toad 
shall  have  crumbled  to  dust,  her  child’s  glandular 
swelling  will  be  stanched  and  will  die  away.  Is 
this  a common  superstition  ? Hic  et  ubiqee. 

7,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

VooDONiSM. — What  is  Voodonism?  From  a 
note  in  the  London  Figaro  of  Jan.  28,  1871,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  American  invention.  Is  the  whole 
account  a canard  ? It  is,  however,  stated  in  the 
above  paper  that  a man  named — 

“ Jos.  Able  made  a contract  with  the  Devil  to  put  a snake 
into  the  leg  of  one  Samuel  Paine,  an  enemy  of  his 
. . . . The  snake  was  captured  and  hung  up  to  dry ; his- 
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carcase  was  then  reduced  to  powder,  and  strewn  in  the 
path  of  the  doomed  man.  When  he  stepped  upon  this 
mysterious  dust,  he  distinctly  felt  the  serpent  enter  his 
leg.  His  wife,  however,  applied  poultices,  &c.,  and  ex- 
tracted the  snake,  which  was  a foot  long,  and  quite 
lively.” 

This  of  course  reads  like  a hoax^  but  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  term  Voodonism  ? 

James  Britteh. 

The  White  Towee  oe  Lohhoh. — Queries  upon 
pp.  19,  25,  39,  41,  97,  98,  and  104  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark’s  Particulars  concerning  the  Military- 
Architecture  of  the  Tower  of  London  ” ( Old  Lon- 
don^ Paper  ii.  pp.  13  to  139),  published  by  Mur- 
ray, 1867 ; — 

1.  Is  it  probable  that  William  the  Conqueror 
overawed  London,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
with  a fortress  consisting  of  a deep  ditch  and 
strong  palisade  only  (p.  19),  and  that  he  required 
some  years’  experience  of  the  value  of  the  site 
before  he  could  determine  to  erect  a regular  castle 
(p.  97)  ? 

2.  Could  the  White  Tower  of  London,  with 
twenty-four  feet  of  foundation  towards  the  river, 
and  walls  from  twelve  feet  to  fifteen  feet  thick 
Q.  25),  reasonably  be  said  to  have  been  executed 
in  haste  (p.  41)  ? 

3.  Could  the  White  Tower  have  been  built" by 
a Norman  architect  as  a refuge  for  royalty  without 
a well,  without  proper  conveniences,  and  without 
any  trace  of  the  usual  Norman  chevron  or  zig-zag 
ornament  (p.  39)  ? 

4.  Is  there  anything  in  Textus  Roffensis  to  show 
that  Gundulph  built  the  White  Tower  (p.  98)  ? 

5.  Did  the  Normans  build  with  mortar  -tem- 
pered with  the  blood  of  beasts  ” (Fitzstephen, 
quoted  p.  104),  or,  in  plain  English,  did  the  Nor- 
mans pound  red  bricks  to  mix  with  their  mortar  ? 

Considering  that  the  historical  events  of  the 
Conqueror’s  reign  warrant  only  a conclusion  that 
the  former  buildings  of  the  Pomans,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Edward  the  Elder,  were 
hastily  repaired  or  fortified  by  the  Normans,  and 
considering  that  the  Tower  of  London  in  parti- 
cular was  hastily  prepared  for  the  Conqueror’s 
reception  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  is  it  not, 
on  the  whole,  more  in  accordance  with  probabi- 
lity (independent  of  other  considerations)  that  the 
White  Tower  so  called  was,  as  Stukeley  showed 
it,  a Eoman  work,*  which  the  keen  glance  of  the 
Conqueror  detected  the  value  of,  and  forthwith 
a,dapted  to  his  own  use  ? Eomah. 


* At  p.  22  Mr.  Clark  describes  it  as  the  White  or 
Caesar’s  Tower,  and  in  the  same  volume  Mr.  Burtt,  in  an 
article  entitled  “ Public  Kecord  Office  ” (Paper  iv. 
p.  247),  has  quoted  Shakspeare  {Richard  III.,  Act  III. 
Sc.  1)  on  the  Roman  origin  of  the  White  Tower.  It 
■cannot  yet  be  forgotten  that  Canute  ordered  Edric  to  be 
decapitated,  and  his  head  placed  on  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  was,  Avhen  the  tide  rose,  washed  by  the  Thames. 


Wht  hoes  a newlt-hoeh  Child  cey?  — 
David  Copperfield  was  born  at  midnight  on  a 
Friday,  and  ‘‘it  was  remarked  that  the  clock 
began  to  strike  and  he  to  cry  simultaneously.” 
Lucretius  (v.  227)  gives  the  epicurean  reason  in 
his  beautiful  lines  on  infancy  : — 

“ Yagituque  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  sequum  est, 
Quoi  tantum  in  vita  restet  transire  malorum.” 

Augustine  says  (reference,  alas  ! lost) — 

“ Poterat  ridere  prius  puer  qui  nascitur,  quare  a fletu 
incipit  vivere  ? ridere  nondum  novit,  quare  plorare  jam 
novit  ? quia  coepit  ire  in  istam  vitam.” 

By  way  of  showing  Augustine’s  familiarity  with 
nursery  lore,  it  is  worth  while  quoting  from  him 
{Confess,  i.  6),  when  an  infant  first  smiles: — “ Post 
et  ridere  coepi,  dormiens  primo,  deinde  vigilans.” 
There  is  a beautiful  poem  on  this  idea  called 
“ The  First  Smile,”  in  Keble’s  Lyra  Innocentiumy 
of  which,  however,  only  the  first  stanza  is  his. 

Pelagihs. 


“FRASER’S  MAGAZINE”:  “GALLERY 
OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITERARY  CHARACTERS.’* 
(4‘h  S.  vii.  31.) 

The  list  furnished  by  J.  F.  M.  the  remark- 
able gallery  of  portraits  which,  for  the  first 
brilliant  decade  of  her  existence,  formed  so  dis- 
tinctive a characteristic  of  ^‘Begina,”  is  so  nearly 
complete,  that  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  of 
setting  it  forth  in  chronological  order  from  a copy 
before  me,  and  appending  a few  notes  that  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest,  it  might  well  be  allowed 
to  remain  without  alteration  or  addition. 

The  first  number  of  Fraseds  Magazine  appeared 
on  Feb.  1, 1830 : the  “ Gallery  ” was  commenced  in 
the  number  for  June  following,  with  the 
of  William  Jordan,  accompanied  by  a quasi  bio- 
graphico-critical  sketch,  which,  we  are  informed, 
is  “ written  in  our  most  elaborate  style.”  From 
this  period  to  Dec.  1836,  no  month  failed  to  bring 
forth  its  portrait  and  its  illustrative  page  of  letter- 
press.  A gap  then  occurred.  An  attempt  to 
resume  the  series  was  made  in  1838  j but  some- 
how the  old  spirit  was  gone,  and  the  series  was 
closed  in  the  month  of  April  by  the  portly  form 
of  Sydney  Smith,  of  merry  and  reverend  memory. 

The  following  list  will  be  found  to  present  the 
entire  series  in  due  chronological  sequence  : — 

voi.s.  1830. 

I.  June.  William  Jerdan. 

July.  Thomas  Campbell. 

II.  August.  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

September.  Samuel  Rogers.  ’ 

October.  Thomas  Moore. 

November.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

December.  John  Galt. 

1831. 

January.  William  Maginn,  “ The  Doctor.” 
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Just  at  this  period  (to  digress  for  a moment)  a 
poemj  Laudem  Eeginae/’  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  F.  W.  N.  Bayley.  Although  of 
no  special  merit,  I shall  transcribe  a couple  of 
stanzas  descriptive  of  the  portraits  which  had 
already  appeared : — 

With  portraits  of  our  learned  men 
It  makes  the  world  acquainted ; 

To  see  their  phizzes  pencilled  there 
Is  next  to  being  sainted ! 

Jerdan  was  drawn  as  Jerdan  is 
When  evening  dews  are  falling  I 

Sir  Walter  walked  about  his  grounds. 

To  his  northern  watch-dog  calling. 

Galt  warm’d  his  inexpressibles 
Before  a roaring  fire ! 

And  Rogers  looked  as  much  amazed 
As  one  could  well  desire. 

Lockhart,  the  comet  of  the  North, 

His  brown  cigar  was  smoking ; 

Moore  gazed  upon  the  clement  skies. 

And  look’d  like  Momus  joking ! 

Camphell,  with  lengthy  pipe  in  hand. 

Seem’d  like  a god  in  clover ! 

Maginn,  arrayed  in  new  brown  scratch, 

A gentleman  all  over. 

Croher,  the  Irish  fairy  king, 

And  Oberon  of  the  moderns, 

With  several  others  yet  to  come. 

Who  doubtless  will  be  odd  ’uns  I ” 


But  to  resume  my  list : — 


TORS. 

III.  February. 
March. 
April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

IV.  August. 
September. 
October. 

November. 

December. 

J anuary. 
V.  February. 
March. 
April. 

May. 

June, 

July. 

VI.  August. 
September. 
October. 
November, 
December. 


1831. 

Crofton  Croker. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

John  Wilson. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

Don  Telesforo  de  Trueba  y Cosio. 
The  Earl  of  Munster. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

John  Wilson  Croker. 

Tydus  Pooh-Pooh,  “Our  Man  of 
Genius.” 

Washington  Irving. 

Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

1832. 

Robert  Montgomery. 

James  Hogg. 

The  Baron  von  Goethe. 

Israel  {sic)  D’Israeli. 

The  Antiquaries. 

Louis  Eustache  Ude. 

Rev.  Doctor  Lardner. 

Edward  Ljdton  Bulwer, 

Allan  Cunningham. 

William  Wordsworth. 

Sir  David  Brewster, 

William  Roscoe. 


VII.  January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 

June. 
VIII.  July. 
August. 
September. 


1833. 

Prince  de  Talleyrand. 
James  Morier. 

Countess  of  Blessington. 
“The  Tiger”  (W.  Dunlop.) 
Benjamin  D’Israeli. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

Samuel  Ta3dor  Coleridge. 
George  Cruikshank. 

Dr.  Moir. 


VOLS. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


IX.  January. 
Februar}". 
March. 

April. 

Ma^'. 

June. 

X.  July. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
November. 
December. 


XI.  January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 

May. 

J une. 

XII.  July. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
November. 
December. 


XIII.  January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 

June. 

XIV.  July. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
November. 
December. 

XV.  None. 


1833. 

Miss  Landon. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau. 

Grant  Thorburn  (“  Laurie  Todd.”) 

1834. 

Captain  Ross. 

Sir  Egerton  Br3^dges. 

Daniel  O’Connell  and  Richard  Lalor 
Shiel. 

Theodore  Hook. 

Charles  Mollo3’'  Westmacott. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Thomas  Hill. 

Rev.  George  Robert  Gleig. 

William  Godwin. 

James  Smith. 

Count  D’Orsa3^ 

1835. 

The  Fraserians. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Pierre  Jean  de  BeTanger. 

Miss  Jane  Porter. 

Lady  Morgan. 

Alaric  Attila  Watts. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

Henry  O’Brien. 

Michael  Thomas  Sadler, 

William  Cobbett. 

Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Robert  Macnish. 

1836. 

Regina’s  Maids  of  Honour. 

Michael  Faraday. 

Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowlea. 

Francis  Place. 

Sir  J ohn  C.  Hobhouse. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd. 

Sir  John  Soane. 

Sheridan  Knowles. 

Lord  L3mdhurst. 

Edmund  Lodge. 

J ohn  Baldwin  Buckstone. 


Here  is  a solution  in  the  continuity  of  our 
series.  No  portraits  appeared  in  this  volume,  the 
editor  expressing  in  his  preface  the  fear  that  its 
readers  will  miss  our  old  familiar  faces — the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  magazine — our  Monthly 
Gallery.”  He  adds : — - 

“ We  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  our  original  compact, 
of  giving  our  readers  sketches  of  illustrious  literary  cha- 
racters, can  hardly  be  kept  up.  . . . Complaints  have 

reached  us  that  some,  occasionally  presented,  do  not  fulfil 
this  condition.  . . . intend  to  lie  fallow  in  the  Gallery 
department  for  a time,  hoping  that  a new  crop  will  turn 
up  fit  for  the  industry  of  our  labourers.” 


VOLS. 

XVI.  None. 

1838. 

XVII,  March.  Sir  William  Molesworth. 

April.  Rev.  S3'dney  Smith. 

Here  the  series  terminates,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  other  plates  appeared.  I take  the  following 
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analysis  from  a later  volume  of  the  magazine 
(vol.  xxi.  p.  21)  : — 

78  Separate  portraits ; omit  Tydus  Pooh-Pooh, 
and  add  Shiel,  who  appears  on  same  plate 
as  Cobbett  .....  78 

27  Figures  in  “ The  Fraserians  ” : deduct  18  which 

had  previously  appeared,  leaving  . . 9 

18  Figures  in  “The  Antiquaries”  : deduct  3 which 

had  previously  appeared,  leaving  . . 15 

Each  of  “ Regina’s  Maids  of  Honour  ” had  had  a 

separate  plate  to  herself  . . • ?> 

Total  number  of  portraits  . . 102 

The  portraits  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
The  Fraserians  ” are — 


Perceval  W.  Banks. 
John  Churchill. 

James  Fraser. 

Rev.  Edward  Irving. 
Rev.  Francis  Maliony. 


Francis  Murphy. 

Brvan  W.  Proctor  (“  Barry 
Cornwall.”) 

Robert  Southey. 

William  M.  Thackeray. 


There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  next  figure 
but  one  to  the  right  of  Dr.  Maginn  is  intended 
for  Southey;  the  aquiline  contour  of  the  face 
resembles  that  of  the  Laureate,  and  the  identifi- 
cation is  corroborated  by  Mahony  in  his  repro- 
duction of  the  cartoon  for  Bohn’s  edition  of  The 
Heliques  of  Father  Prout.  Still  it  is  curious  that  in 
Maginn’s  paper,  The  Fraserians  ” (Fraser's  Mag. 
xi.  10),  Southey  is  not  mentioned,  and  Maclise 
alluded  to  as  sitting  to  the  left  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall. Crofton  Croker,  in  his  after-dinner  speech, 
is  made  to  say  : — 

“ While  we  were  all  chattering  and  gabbling  about  the 
alfairs  of  all  kinds  of  writing-people,  we  were  forgetting 
that  there  was  sitting  among  us  a decent  fellow,  who 
has  the  art  of  making  faces  in  a manner  never  beat  yet. 
I do  not  like  mentioning  names,  for  it  is  dangerous  in 
these  cross  times  : but  there  he  is,  Dan  — I beg  pardon, 
for  I was  uncommon  near  making  a slip  of  the  tongue — 
there  he  is,  Mr.  Alfred  Croquis,  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  to 
Mr.  Bpry  Cornwall ; and  a neat  article  he  is-Lf  mean 
Croquis  equally  as  well  as  I mean  Cornwall.  There  he 
is,  as  prim  and  demure  as  a young  lady  at  a christening, 
and  good  luck  to  him  ; only  he  is  caricaturing  us  all  the 
whole  time  he  is  sitting  there  as  quiet  as  if  he  were  a 
mouse  in  a cheese.  Nevertheless  I give  his  health,  and 
long  may  he  live  to  sketch  and  etch.  Here’s  your  health, 
Dan,  my  boy  ! — Alfred  I mean,  onlv  it’s  the  same 
thing.” 


The  Doctor”  must  have  made  a mistake; 
he  should  have  known  his  right-hand  neighbour — 
once  removed,  it  is  true— but  then,  it  was  after 
dinner ! 


The  following  appear  for  the  first  time  in  The 
Antiquaries  ” : — 


Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
William  H.  Brooke. 
Nicholas  Carlisle. 
John  Caley. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
John  Frost. 

Davies  Gilbert. 
Henry  Hallam. 


William  R.  Hamilton. 
Alfred  John  Kempe. 
Robert  Lemon. 

J.  Martin. 

John  Bowyer  Nichols. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
William  Henry  Rosser. 


Shortly  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  series 
was  issued  in  a substantive  form  A Collection 
of  Literary  Portraits  from  Fraser's  Magazine." 
The  following  were  the  plates  selected : — 

1.  The  Society  of  Anti-  17.  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 

quaries.  18.  Doctor  Maginn. 

2.  The  Countess  of  Bless-  19.  Miss  Mitford. 

ington.  20.  Robert  Montgomery. 

3.  Lord  Brougham  and  21.  Thomas  Moore. 

Vaux.  22.  James  Morier. 

4.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  23.  The  Earl  of  Munster. 

5.  Thomas  Campbell.  24.  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

6.  The  Right  Hon.  John  25.  Samuel  Rogers. 

Wilson  Croker.  26.  William  Roscoe. 

7.  Thomas  Crofton  Croker.  27.  Lord  John  Russell. 

8.  Allan  Cunningham.  28.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

9.  Benjamin  D’Israeli.  29.  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 

10.  Isaac  D’Israeli.  30.  Don  Telesforo  de  Trueba 

11.  John  Galt.  y Cosio. 

12.  The  Baron  Von  Goethe.  31.  Tydus  Pooh-Pooh. 

13.  James  Hogg.  32.  Louis  Eustache  Ude. 

14.  Washington  Irving.  33.  Professor  Wilson. 

15.  William  Jordan.  34.  William  Wordsworth. 

16.  Rev.  Doctor  Lardner. 

A very  limited  number  of  this  edition  was 
printed  ; price  two  guineas  plain  proofs,  and  three 
guineas  india  proofs,  of  which  latter  only  twenty- 
four  copies  were  struck  off.  The  drawings,  we 
are  told,  had  been  destroyed  immediately  after 
their  first  appearance ; and  not  one  had  been  suf- 
fered to  get  abroad  detached  from  the  magazine. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  series  of  the 
drawings  was  the  production  of  Maclise.  They 
form  a splendid  collection,  of  deep  and  increas- 
ing interest.  Some  are  free  outline  sketches  with 
crow-quill  and  lithographic  ink;  some  artist’s 
etchings,  and  some — as,  for  instance,  the  portraits 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Thomas  Carlyle — the 
most  finished  productions  of  the  hurin,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  engraver’s  art.  Hear  the 
editor’s  farewell : — 

“ How  can  we  part  from  our  Gallerjq  without  saying 
a word  or  two  about  him  to  whose  pencil  we  are  in- 
debted for  it— our  old  and  much-honoured  friend  Croquis? 

He  is  rising  every  year  to  higher  honours  and 

rehown,  and  displaying  fresh  proofs  of  unwearied  genius; 
and  though  the  pictures  which  he  exhibits  are  of  greater 
splendour  and  loftier  aspiration,  yet,  in  their  own  way, 
we  maintain  that  the  sketches  of  Croquis  display  as  much 
talent  as  any  production  of  the  best  R.A.  or  A.R.A.  of 
the  lot — ay,  even  if  you  named  Maclise  himself.”  — 
Fraser's  3Iag.  Jan.  1840,  p.  26. 

Equal  in  talent  are  the  accompanying  letter- 
press  sketches.  Humorous,  learned,  racy,  pointed, 
and  vigorous  ; scintillating  with  wit,  biting  with 
irony,  or  withering  with  sarcasm,  who  could  have 
produced  them  but  the  Doctor  himself?  In  a 
feeling  and  painfully  interesting  biography  written 
by  his  friend,  the  modern  Deipnosophist,  and  7iot 
by  Moir,  to  whom  I have  seen  it  attributed,  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

“ A highly  popular  and  delightful  feature  in  this  maga- 
zine (Fraser's,  of  the  establishment  of  which  the  writer 
has  just  been  speaking)  was  the  Gallery  of  Literary  For- 
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traits,  the  letterpress  for  nearly  all  of  which  was  written 
by  Maginn.  These  were  entirely  original  in  plan  and 
execution,  and  created  a sensation  in  literary  circles  not 
often  paralleled.  The  exquisite  sketches  by  Maclise 
added  not  a little  to  their  attraction.  As  a whole,  they 
are,  we  think,  the  most  original  and  sparkling  of  the 
Doctor’s  productions  ; and  when  we  remember  that  they 
were  hit  oiF  at  a moment’s  notice,  we  shall  be  easily  able 
to  fancy  how  meteoric  was  the  intellect  from  which  they 
emanated.  Wit  was  their  principal  recommendation. 
.....  And  we  never  read  them  without  involuntarily 
thinking  we  hear  the  Doctor  speak,  for  they  are  per- 
fect resemblances  of  what  his  conversation  was.” — Dublin 
Unw,  Mag.  Jan.  1844,  p.  88. 

One  sketch,  however  (that  of  Goethe),  was 
written  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  is  included  in  the 
American-  edition  of  his  Essays;  the  drawing, 
too,  was  not  like  the  others,  ad  vivum^  hut  copied 
by  Maclise  from  the  full-length  portrait  by 
Stieler  of  Munich. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  originals  of 
the  portraits  were  invariably  gratified  by  the 
manner  in  which  artist  or  author  had  set  them 
before  their  contemporaries.  To  some  an  amende 
was  made.  Thus  the  editor  admits  that  the  ob- 
servations on  Montgomery,  Miss  Martineau,  and 
Gardner,  though  not  remarkably  harsh,  were 
uncalled-for  and  unjust.”  “ Lord  John  Eussell,” 
adds  he,  and  two  or  three  others  should  not 
have  been  there  at  all”;  and  some,  as  Grant 
Thorburn,  the  thrice  centenarian,  Tom  Hill,  and 
Eustache  Ude,  were  no  more  than  curiosities.” 
Alaric  Watts,  who  was  depicted  as  moving  off 
from  some  studio  or  auction-room,  with  furtive 
speed,  a picture  under  each  arm,  brought  an 
action  against  the  publisher  to  recover  damages 
for  a libel.  He  got  a verdict  for  160/.  Eraser 
applied  for  a new  trial,  and  obtained  a rule  nisi ; 
but  on  the  case  being  heard  in  banco  the  trial  was 
refused  on  a technical  point. 

The  Fraserians  ” is  certainly  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection,  ^G’endering  priceless,”  as  the 
Graphic  said  lately  in  its  notice  of  Maclise,  the 
number  of  Fraser  (the  61st)  in  which  it  ap- 
peared ” ; nor  can  I conceive  a more  interesting  or 
appropriate  ornament  than  it  for  the  libraries  of 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it. 

The  accompanying  paper,  entitled  also  ^^The 
Fraserians,”  is  by  Maginn,  and  in  his  very  best 
style.  Mahony  (Father  Prout)  has  written  no 
further  account  of  this  exquisite  cartoon  than  a 
sentence  in  his  preface  to  Bohn^s  edition  of  the 
Reliques  of  Father  Prout y to  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  plate  itself,  with  the  name  of  the  original 
appended  to  each  portrait,  is  introduced  as  fron- 
tispiece. This  preface  bears  the  date  1859,  and 
is  probably  that  concerning  which  J.  F.  M.  in- 
quires. At  that  time-twelve  years  ago — only 
eight  out  of  the  twenty-seven  guests  crowded 
round  Fraser’s  table  were  living — • 

quot  libras  in  duce  summo 

Invenies  ? ” 


What  is  left  of  that  brilliant  assemblage  of 
wit  and  learning  ? 

Of  the  singular  plate,  Tydus  Pooh-Pooh,  our 
Man  of  Genius,”  I cannot  offer  any  explanation. 
It  is  described  by  Fraser  himself  as  a joke,  the 
point  of  which  is  now  forgotten.” 

A similar  series  entitled  Our  Portrait  Gallery,” 
inferior  in  interest  and  artistic  merit,  but  with 
much  longer  and  more  serious  biographical  notices, 
will  be  found  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
This  includes  seventy-two  portraits,  and  concludes, 
I think,  with  that  of  Captain  McClure,  E.N.,  in 
the  number  for  March,  1854,  vol.  xliii.  Those 
of  Moore  and  J.  W.  Croker,  vol.  xix. ; Dr.  Maginn, 
vol.  xxiii. ; Crofton  Croker,  vol.  xxxiv. ; and  J.  S. 
Knowles,  vol.  xL,  have  their  prototypes  in  Fraset', 
with  which  they  may  be  compared. 

The  signature  Alfred  Croquis,”  appended  to  so 
many  of  the  portraits  in  Fraser’s  Gallery  ” by 
the  late  Daniel  Maclise,  E.A,,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Alfred  Cfowquill,’'  the  well- 
known  pencil-name  by  which  that  clever  humor- 
ous artist  and  author,  Mr.  Forrester,  has  been 
familar  to  the  public  for  nearly  half  a century. 

To  conclude:  ‘‘Fraser”  remarks — and  here, 
again,  do  not  confuse  Hugh  Fraser,  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  magazine,  with  James  Fraser  of 
Eegent  Street,  the  publisher, — “ Fraser,”  I say, 
remarks  on  the  conclusion  of  his  “ Gallery  ” that 
it  forms  “ a valuable  present  to  the  future  Gran- 
ger ; even  as  it  is,  the  collection  is  in  no  incon- 
siderable demand  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
books  of  contemporary  literature.  ...  In  another 
generation  it  will  form  an  object  of  greater  curio- 
sity.” 

This  prediction  is  verified.  What  a truly 
charming  book  of  pictures  and  prose,  the  quint- 
essence, as  it  were,  of  Maclise  and  Maginn,  giving 
the  very  form  and  pressure  of  their  literary  time, 
would  this  century  of  illustrious  characters  make  I 
But  there  are,  I am  afraid,  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way.  The  stones,  plates,  and  drawings  are 
destroyed,  and  the  necessary  process  of  tracing 
would  be  in  all  cases  expensive,  in  many  impossi- 
ble. The  text  alone— Maginn’s  graphic  pen-pic- 
tures^ — would  of  itself  form  a delightful  volume ; 
but  then  the  references  to  the  drawings  are  so 
frequent  that  it  would  have  an  unsatisfactory  air 
of  imperfection  without  them.  Still,  such  a re- 
production might  not  be  impracticable  or  unre- 
munerative  ; and  I for  one  should  heartily  rejoice 
in  the  'possibility  of  the  possession,  in  a commo- 
dious form,  of  that  which,  from  my  boyhood,  has 
been  to  me  a source  of  constant  delight  and 
interest.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


J.  F.  M.  will  find  Mahony’s  account  of  Mac- 
lise’s  picture  of  “ The  Fraserians  ” for  which  he 
inquires,  accompanying  an  engraving  of  it,  in 
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Bohn’s  edition  (1860)  of  The  Heliques  of  Father 
Front,  which  is  also  illustrated  by  others  of  Mac- 
lise’s  pictures,  including  the  portraits  of  Beranger, 
Miss  Landon,  &c.  William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 


MOUNT  CALVARY. 

S.  Ti.  542 ; vii.  62,  103.) 

In  a former  communication,  at  p.  62,  I quoted 
these  words  from  the  13th  Catechesis  of  St.  Cyril 
of  J erusalem,  of  which  I need  not  here  repeat  the 
original  Greek : — 

“ That  holy  and  super  eminent  Golgotha  ; and  to  be  seen 
at  this  day,  and  showing  even  now  how  by  Christ  the* 
rocks  were  rent.” 

In  his  4th  Catechesis  the  holy  bishop  also  says  : 

OvTos  ecrravpadr}  inrhp  rwjf  ajj.apTia>u  fip-wu  aX-qdoos  . 
Kh.v  yap  apvijaraadai  Pov\7}9gs,  6 tottos  iAeyx^i  ere  (pat-  ■ 
vo/xevos,  6 jj.o.Kdpios  ovtos  ToXyodds,  iu  y uvvp  Bid  'rhv  ir 
avTcp  (TravpcoOet^Ta,  avyKeKpoTyjixsOa, 

He  was  truly  crucified  for  our  sins.  And  if  you  would 
deny  this,  the  conspicuous  place  will  convince  you  : this 
happy  Golgotha,  on  which  we  are  now  assembled  on 
account  of  him  who  was  crucified  upon  it. 

Again,  in  his  10th  Catechesis  : — 

O ToXyoBds  6 dyios  ovtos  o vwepaue(rT7}KU)Sf  paprvpei 
(paivopevos.  rh  tB  ayidT-qrou  paprvp^i,  Kal  6 Xidos  6 

iuexpi  (Xrjpepou  Kelp^uos. 

This  holj’’  Golgotha,  the  supereminent,  conspicuously 
testifies.  The  most  holy  monument  bears  witness,  and 
the  stone  lying  there  even  to  this  day. 

Now  in  these  passages  we  have  the  clear  testi- 
mony of  an  illustrious  Father  of  the  Church,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  delivered  these  cate- 
chetical instructions  even  on  Calvary  itself — that 
the  same  Golgotha,  or  Calvary,  bore  evident  wit- 
ness to  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  by  its  supereminent 
and  conspicuous  and  rocky  appearance : all  of  which 
features  prove  that  Calvary  was  an  elevated  spot, 
and  justly  called  Mount  Calvary. 

But  Me.  Tew  dismisses  all  this  copious  testi- 
mony of  St.  Cyril  as  “ valueless,”  because  the  his- 
torian Sozomen  tells  us  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name  walled  in  the  holy  sepulchre  and 
the  place  of  Calvary,  levelled  the  ground,  and 
built  upon  it  a temple  to  Venus,  having  previously 
covered  the  place  with  a huge  mound  of  earth, 
and  raised  the  ground  higher  than  it  was  before, 
as  it  now  appears  ” ; and  St.  Cyril  lived  long 
after  this  transaction.  But  he  declares  that  at 
the  very  time  when  he  delivered  his  catechetical 
discourses  the  rocks  were  conspicuous  before  his 
eyes,  attesting  their  being  rent  at  the  crucifixion,  and 
moreover  that  the  very  stone  of  the  sepulchre  was 
still  lying  there.  Clearly,  then,  either  the  rocky 
surface  of  Calvary  had  never  been  wholly  covered 
up  by  the  heathens,  or  it  had  been  laid  open  again 
by  the  excavations  of  St.  Helen  when  she  dis- 


covered the  cross  and  the  holy  sepulchre.  Sozo- 
men speaks  indeed  of  Golgotha,  as  seen  in  his 
day,  being  higher  than  it  was  before,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  not  high  enough  before  to 
deserve  to  be  called  a mountain.  The  object  of 
the  pagans  was  merely  to  bury  up  and  conceal  the 
holy  places,  but  we  are  still  free  to  believe  that 
they  were  of  a certain  height  before ; while  some 
parts  still  retained  in  the  time  of  Sozomen  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  additional  elevation  of 
the  pagan  mound.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
the  rocks  had  ever  been  covered : and  they,  and 
the  stone  of  the  sepulchre,  before  ithe  very  eyes  of 
St.  Cyril  and  his  hearers,  afford  evidence  surely 
not  to  be  summarily  dismissed  as  valueless.” 

F.  C.  H. 


I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tew  for  pointing  out  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  translation  of  Sozomen  (Bohn’s 
Feel.  Lih.  1855)  to  which,  not  having  the  ori- 
ginal beside  me,  I had  foolishly  enough  trusted. 
Clearly  he  does  not  make  Calvary  a mount.  But 
besides  Theodorus,  whom  I have  already  quoted, 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  as  clearly  does ; and  he  visited 
J erusalem  while  Constantine’s  church  was  build- 
ing, and  about  a hundred  years  before  Sozomen 
wrote — A sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.”  (Parthey 
and  Finder’s  edit.  p.  279.)  I cannot  follow  Me. 
Teav’s  reasoning  as  to  Cyril  being  no  authority. 
The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  took  place  a.d.  326, 
and  he  was  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem  within  twenty- 
three  years  after.  Most  of  his  catechetical  lec- 
tures seem  to  have  been  actually  delivered  in  the 
church  of  Golgotha ; and  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  these  by  F.  C.  H.  a similar 
expression  occurs  in  his  tenth  lecture,  § 19, 
where  he  speaks  of  Golgotha,  this  holy  place, 
conspicuously  standing  up  ” {uTvepav^a-TTjKws)  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  Christ. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I may  be  allowed  to 
notice  that  hitherto,  while  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  theory  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is 
the  Anastasis  of  Constantine  could  point  to  vari- 
ous authors  in  the  early  centuries  who  identified 
the  scene  of  Christ’s  passion  with  the  hill  on 
which  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  and  to  various 
others  who  identified  this  latter  with  the  Temple 
hill,  no  single  writer  has  yet  been  found  who 
could  be  proved  to  have  held  both  these  positions. 
St.  Jerome,  indeed,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis 
xxii.  2,  and  again  on  Jeremiah  xxvi.  4,  describes 
the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built  as  that 
on  which  Isaac  was  offered : and  he  is  also  stated 
by  Augustine  (Sermo  71,  Fe  tempore)  to  have 
written  somewhere  that  he  most  certainly  knew 
from  ancient  authors  and  elder  Jews  that  Isaac 
was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  where  afterwards  Christ 
was  crucified.”  But  no  passage  to  this  effect  can 
be  found  in  his  extant  works,  unless  we  include 
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the  Commentary  on  St.  Mark  appended  to  his 
writings  (edit.  Venet.  1771,  tom.  ii.  pars  3,  p.  125), 
but  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  from  another 
hand.  I have,  however,  in  the  version  of  the 
tract  of  Theodoras  (to  whom  I have  already  re- 
ferred, and  who  is  held  by  Tobler,  and  I believe 
rightly,  to  have  written  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century)  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  (Titus,  D.  in.),  found  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage,  which  has  never  before 
been  published : Dr.  Tobler,  in  his  recension  of 
the  MSS.,  having  in  this  place  adhered  to  the 
Paris  and  St.  Gall  versions  : — 

“ From  the  passion  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  place  of 
Calvary  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  fifteen  pages.  There 
men  were  purged  from  their  sins.*  There  Abraham 
offered  his  son  for  a burnt  offering  to  the  Lord  ; and  be- 
cause the  mount  is  rocky  it  is  ascended  by  steps.  There 
the  cross  of  the  Lord  was  found,  where  it  is  called  Gol- 
gotha. There  are  again  some  who  affirm  that  the  cross 
itself,!  which  touched  the  naked  body  of  the  Lord  and 
was  dyed  all  over  with  His  blood,  was  forthwith  carried 
away  from  human  touch  and  sight  to  heaven,  and  will 
at  last  appear  at  the  judgment.  And  note  that  the  place 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  called  the  valley  of  vision  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  is  the  eminence  f of  Moria,  on  which 
summit  also  is  the  little  hill  called  Moria  on  which 
Abraham  sacrificed  Isaac.  Where  the  Jews  report  that 
after  [wards]  the  Temple  was  built,  and  an  altar,  on 
which  [hill]  also  Abraham  made  an  altar,  and  David 
saw  the  angel  sheathing  the  sword  in  the  threshing-floor 
of  Orna  the  Jebusite.” 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  above, 
one  thing  seems  clear,  that  the  writer  believed  the 
same  spot  to  have  witnessed  in  succession  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  the  vision  of  the  angel  at  Arau- 
nah’s  threshing-floor,  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  death  and  burial  of  our  Saviour. 

Alex.  B.  M^Geigok. 

19,  Woodside  Terrace,  Glasgow. 


MEANING  OF  “FOG.” 

(4*^  S.  vii.  96.) 

Pog  is  a common  word,  used  in  South  Lancashire, 
as  applied  to  the  aftermath,  eddish,  or  second  crop 
of  grass  in  meadows. 

In  the  Fylde  district  of  North  Lancashire  the 
term  fog  is  applied  to  the  long  grass  in  pastures 
not  eaten  by  cattle,  but  which  becomes  withered 
and  bleached  by  the  winter’s  frost. 

Bailey,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  English  Dic- 
tionary, says : — 

“ Fog  [probably  of  affogare  (Italian),  to  cboak,  be- 
cause it  is  as  it  were  choaked  with  the  cold  of  the  fol- 
lowing winter].  Corn  which  grows  after  autumn,  and 
remains  in  pasture  till  winter.” 

* “ Decalnabantur  ” read  “ decalcabantur  ” = were 
whitened. 

f “ Pucem  onsam  ” read  “crucem  ipsam.” 

j The  text  here  is  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  ap- 
parently very  corrupt.  It  seems  to  read,  “ . . . ab  Isaia 
propbeta  eminentiam  Moriam  in  quoque  summo  est  mon- 
ticulus  Moria  dictiis.” 


Also : — 

Foggb^  } grass  not  eaten  in  summer.” 

James  Peakson. 

Milnrow. 


In  the  parish  of  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  was  a por- 
tion of  land  or  outfield  glebe  called  the  Fog- 
gage,”  into  which  the  minister’s  cows  were  turned 
to  pasture.  This,  as  I remember  it,  would  not  be 
inaptly  described  by  your  quotation  from  Wedg- 
wood, viz.  grass  not  eaten  down  in  summer, 
that  grows  in  tufts  over  the  winter.”  This  place 
abounded  with  whins  and  broom,  and  presented 
all  over  patches  or  tufts  of  dried  or  weathered 
grass  in  various  stages  of  decay.  In  a Glossary  of 
the  Dialect  of  Craven  (London,  1828)  this  word  is 
given  — 

“ Fog,  after-grass,  aftermath,  not  in  the  sense  of  Du- 
cange  in  v.  fogagium,  or  winter  eatage,  or  in  that  of  Kay. 
See  Junius.” 

Again : — 

“ Fog.  This  word  is  used  when  farmers  take  the  cattle 
out  of  their  pastures  in  autumn : they  say,  ‘ they  are 
boun’  to  fog  them.’  ” 

In  Westmoreland means  dead  grass.  The 
word  seems  to  be  from  fcege,  dying;  Norse, 
feigia,  to  rot,  from  which  too,  doubtless,  the  Welsh 
fiog,  otherwise  foog.  Pinkerton  tells  us  that  the 
language  that  we  call  Welsh,  but  which  is  probably 
only  a corrupt  form  of  the  Pictish  or  early  Scan- 
dinavian, is  full  of  Danish  and  English  words. 
Many  or  most  of  the  place-names  in  the  parish 
of  Dunino  are  Scandiu  avian,  one  of  which  espe- 
cially, called  the  Tongues,”  which  not  even  the 
most  zealous  Celt  could  claim  as  belonging  to  his 
language.  J.  Ck.  B. 

Bailey  defines  — 

“ Fog  \_fogagium,  Low  Lat.,  ‘gramen  in  foresta  regis 
locatur  Tgxo  fog  agio.’’ — Leges  for  Scot.].  After-grass,  or  that 
which  grows  in  autumn  after  the  hay  has  been  mown.” 

Also  — 

“ Fog  AGE,  or  Foggb  {forest  law).  Rank  grass  not 
eaten  in  summer.” 

An  almost  similar  explanation  will  he  found  in 
Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words.  I may  also  mention  that  fog,  foggaye,  is 
by  no  means  confined  in  its  appellation  to  after- 
grass in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  Yorkshire ; but, 
like  many  other  words  that  are  set  down  as  be- 
longing to  specified  dialects,  it  is  used  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland  (in  Caithness)  with 
the  same  signification  as  Bailey  defines  it.  I have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  similarity  of  the  folk 
lore  of  the  north  of  England  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  with  a wide  space  from  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  to  the  borders  of  England,  totally 
dissimilar  in  the  same  respect.  D.  Geddes. 

Free  Library,  Blackburn. 
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This  was  a common  word  in  Low  Latin ; hut 
perhaps  the  most  formal  use  of  the  word  appears 
to  have  been  in  Scotland.  Blount  {Law  Dic- 
tionary') has  — 

Fogage,  Fogagium,  Fog  or  Feg.  Rank  grass  not 
eaten  in  summer. — LL.  Forestar.  Scot.,  cap.  xvi.” 

Maigne  d’Arnis,  in  his  abridgment  of  Ducange 
(Paris,  1866),  says : — 

“ Fogagia.  Gramen  ut  Fogagium:  ‘ut  facerent  oves 
suas  jacere  in  terra  sua  et  in  fogacias’  [sic]  (Anno 
1268). — Fogagium,  gramen  quod  mstate  non  depascitur, 
et  quod  spoliatis  jam  pratis  hiemali  tempore  succrescit. — 
Leg.  Scot.’’ 

W e should  look  perhaps  in'this  direction  for  its 
derivation,  ’ E.  Maeshall. 

Sandford. 


S.  H.  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  word  foy  is 
common  in  only  parts  of  Yorkshire,”  as  I have 
often  heard  the  word  used  in  Leicestershire. 
There  it  is  used  to  express  that  grass  which  has 
still  to  be  eaten  off  about  Michaelmas,  which  is 
very  rank  and  coarse.  ‘‘Lattermouth  ” is  applied 
to  the  after-growth  in  meadows.  T.  A. 

Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 


THE  BLOCK  BOOKS. 

(4*^  S.  iLpassvn;  vii.  13,  151.) 

It  is  rather  agreeable  to  me  than  otherwise  to 
find  your  correspondent  J.  C.  J.  has  so  lively  a 
recollection  of  the  statements  made  by  me  in 
1868  in  relation  to  the  St.  Christopher  (called) 
of  “ 1423,”  and  whatever  blame  can  be  justly 
accorded  me  for  my  first  assertion,  that  the  date 
of  the  St.  Christopher  had  been  tampered  with,” 
I freely  accept,  merely  observing  that  in  making 
such  a statement  I was  but  fulfilling  the  instinct 
of  common  sense  in  denouncing  the  idea  that  an 
engraving  of  the  excellence  of  the  St.  Christo- 
pher ” ^ could  by  any  possibility  have  been  pro- 
duced in  ‘^1423.”  ’Tis  true  I had  not  then  seen 
the  engraving,  simply  because  the  opportunity  of 
so  doing  had  been  wanting;  but  I venture  to 
subrnit,  that  to  lay  down  a proposition  that  “an 
opinion  on  any  particular  object  must  not  be 
enounced  in  the  absence  of  an  actual  inspection  of 
the  original  ” will  be  found  in  practice  not  only 
extremely  inconvenient,  but  absolutely  prejudicial 
to  the  true  interests  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment. 

My  conviction  that  the  “ St.  Christopher  ” was 
not  engraved  in  “ 1423  ” was  so  dominant,  that 
being  unwilling  to  be  victimised  even  for  a 
moment  by  the  fallacy  which  had  deceived  all 
others  viz.  that  the  date  on  the  woodcut  pre- 
tended to  correctly  state  the  period  when  it  was 
actually  engraved— I endeavoured  to  suggest  a 
means  by  which  the  fraud  had  been  perpetrated ; 
and  in  so  doing  I but  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 


learned  men  who  had  adopted  the  same  practice, 
among  whom  I may  mention  Koning,  Sotzman, 
and  Pinkerton,  neither  of  whom,  like  myself,  had 
ever  seen  the  woodcut.  Indeed,  if  your  readers 
will  refer  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  4*^^^  S.  ii..  Sept.  19, 1868, 
they  will,  I believe,  find  I have  there  stated  the 
circumstances  in  as  fair  and  frank  a manner  as 
could  possibly  have  been  either  expected  or 
desired. 

Assuming,  however,  that  I was  very  much  to 
blame  for  having  ventured  to  hazard  a guess  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  year  “1423”  had  im- 
properly been  adopted  as  the  date  of  the  engrav- 
ing, I now  venture  to  ask  J.  C.  .1.  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  dispute  my  declaration  that  the  “ St. 
Christopher  of  1423  ” was  printed  with  a print- 
ing-press and  printing-ink,  and  that  the  date 
“ 1423  ” is  that  of  the  legend  and  jubilee  year  of 
St.  Christopher  ? If  so,  I am  perfectly  willing  to 
discuss  those  questions  with  him  in  the  columns 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  ; and  J.  C.  J.  will,  I hope,  forgive 
me  for  adding  that  unless  he  is  ready  to  do  so 
his  warning  to  your  readers  will  become  valueless, 
and  his  opinion  “ vox  et  prseterea  nihil.” 

The  avowal  of  J.  C.  J.  that  he  does  not  pro- 
pose discussing  the  matter  of  the  “ block-books  ” 
with  me,  renders  it  unnecessary  I should  attach 
any  importance  to  his  placing  the  onus  on  me  of 
proving  that  the  “ received  opinion  is  false.”  I 
have  very  distinctly  laid  down  the  propositions  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain,  and  I only  remain  silent 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  some  among  the  many 
of  your  learned  and  intelligent  correspondents  may 
take  up  the  subject  and  contest  it  fairly  in  all  its 
details.  At  present  I am  the  challenger,  not  the 
challenged.  If  circumstances  should  hereafter 
legitimately  arise  to  change  the  relative  positions, 

I shall  not  be  found  wanting. 

Henry  F.  Holt. 

King’s  Road,  Clapham  Park. 


THE  ADVENT  HYMN:  “HELMSLEY.” 

(4‘»>  S.  vi.  112;  vii.  41,  133.) 

Heementeitde  asks  a very  proper  question,  con- 
sidering how  much  cant  is  talked  respecting  this 
or  that  hymn  tune  at  the  present  time.  I may 
safely  reply,  that  it  is  impossible  to  “ make  vul- 
garity ” l3y  any  combination  of  sounds  apart  from 
words — of  musical  sounds,  that  is.  “Helmsley  ” 
is  associated  in  the  minds  of  some  few  persons 
with  a Miss  Catley,  of  questionable  fame;  but 
even  those  who  talk  of  “ Miss  Catley’s  Hornpipe  ” 
can  tell  little  of  either  the  lady  or  the  tune. 
Those,  like  Hermentrtjde  perhaps,  who  have 
heard  “Helmsley”  sung  by  a large  congregation 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a skilled  organist,  will 
not  readily  forget  the  roll  of  its  sentences,  nor 
easily  learn  to  admire  the  characterless  tunes  put 
forward  to  supply  its  place.  But  let  me  not  be 
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misunderstood : it  is  possible  to  make  almost  any 
combination  or  succession  of  sounds  vulgar  by  the 
addition  of  words,  no  matter  liow  solemn  they  may 
be,  and  I can  readily  believe  that  Helmsley  ” 
would,  under  some  circumstances,  become  vulgar 
almost  beyond  endurance.  It  is  a melody  made 
for  those  who  could  sing,  or  who  had  the  feeling 
of  singers.  This  is  an  age  when  singing  is  some- 
what at  a discount,  and  our  tunes  have  become  a 
series  of  syllabic  jerks — have  indeed  been  made 
for  people  who  cannot  sing,  but  can  chatter  on 
like  magpies  upon  a few  notes  at  any  pace  you 
please.  This  explains  all.  W.  J.  Westbrooe. 

Sydenham. 


There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  respecting 
the  words  of  the  song  in  T^e  Golden  Pippin,  the 
melody  of  which  was  adapted  to  form  a tune  for 
this  hymn.  My  friend  De.  Kimbault  (4^*^  S.  vii. 
41)  states,  and  his  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
Mr.  William  Chappell  {Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,  p.  748)  and  other  writers,  that  the 
song  commences  with  the  lines : — 

“ Guardian  angels  now  protect  me, 

Send  to  me  the  youth  I love.” 

But  I have  now  before  me  a copy  of  the  music  in 
The  Golden  Pippin,  undated  (as  usual  with  music), 
but  which,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  names 
of  the  singers  prefixed  to  the  several  songs,  &c., 
with  those  of  the  performers  attached  to  the  dra- 
matis personcB  on  the  first  performance  of  the  bur- 
letta  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre,  on  February  6, 
1773, 1 believe  to  be  coeval  with  the  production 
of  the  piece  in  which  the  following  song  appears 
in  connection  with  the  tune  altered  for  the  Advent 
Hymn.  It  purports  to  have  been  sung  by  Miss 
Catley,”  who  personated  Juno : — 

“ Where’s  the  mortal  can  resist  me  ? 

Queens  must  ev’iy  honour  gain ; 

Paris  surely  will  assist  me, 

Juno  cannot  sue  in  vain. 

‘‘  Look  in  my  face,  my  gentle  Paris : 

Can  such  beauties  e’er  despair  ? 

Where’s  such  an  eye  as  this  ? 

Where  lips  more  sweet  to  kiss  ? 

Oh ! may  my  shepherd  hear  my  pray’r.” 

There  is  no  song  commencing  Guardian  an- 
gels,’’ neither  do  those  words  occur  in  any  of  the 
songs.  I have  not  seen  any  copy  of  the  piece  to 
compare  it  with  the  music. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  statement 
made  by  gentlemen  so  conversant  with  such  mat- 
ters as  those  I have  named,  about  ‘‘Guardian 
angels”  and  the  indisputable  fact  above  men- 
tioned, can  be  reconciled.  Was  one  song  sub- 
stituted for  the  other  (to  the  same  tune)  during 
the  first  run  of  the  piece ; and  if  so,  which  is  the 
original?  The  Golden  Pippin  was  revived  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  May  11,  1792,  not 
having  been  played  for  eight  years  before ; but  as 
Mrs.  Martyr  then  performed  Juno,  and  the  tune 


in  question  is  always  associated  with  Miss  Oatley, 
1 imagine  the  alteration  (if  any)  must  have  been 
made  long  before  then. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  exact  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  Collection  of  Psalm  and  PLxjmn 
Tunes  (published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lock 
Hospital),  in  which  the  tune  first  appeared  under 
the  name  of  “Helmsley,”  and  in  association  with 
the  Advent  Hymn  ? I surmise  it  to  have  been 
not  very  long  after  the  production  of  The  Golden 
Pippin,  W.  H.  Htjsk. 


THE  BALTIMORE  AND  ‘‘  OLD  MORTALITY  ” 
PATERSONS. 

(T^  S.  vi.  187,  207,  290,  354  j vii.  60.) 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  F.  B.,  I have 
to  state  that  I was  aware  of  the  letter  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Train,  in  which  he  hesitates 
to  accept  “ the  extraordinary  connection  between 
the  Bonaparte  family  and  that  of  Old  Mortality.” 
I had,  however,  examined  the  question  as  far  as 
I had  it  in  my  power,  and  had  satisfied  myself 
that  the  weight  of  evidence,  though  not  altoge- 
ther conclusive,  was  in  favour  of  this  close  con- 
nection. I had  communicated  with  the  descend- 
ants of  “Old  Mortality”  in  this  country,  and 
found  that  the  belief  of  the  family,  though  they 
never  had  any  intercourse  with  their  Baltimore 
connections,  was,  that  Madame  Bonaparte  was 
the  daughter  of  John,  son  of  “Old  Mortality.” 
Then,  as  I stated  in  my  former  paper,  a Baltimore 
gentleman,  who  gave  his  name  as  Mr.  MLTymont 
and  also  his  address,  though  it  has  been  lost, 
appeared  in  the  churchyard  of  Dalgarnock  within 
the  last  two  years  (and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt),  stating  that  he  had  been  requested  by 
Madame  Bonaparte  to  visit  the  site  where  her 
grandfather  had  been  buried.  I believed  that  it 
was  the  late  Jerome  Bonaparte  who  had  made 
the  request,  but  in  this  I find  I had  made  a mis- 
take, as  my  friend  who  had  the  interview  with 
Mr.  M‘01ymont  tells  me  that  Madame  Bonaparte 
was  the  party  named,  and  that  it  was  of  her 
grandfather’s  grave  that  Mr.  M‘Clymont  spoke. 
The  minister  of  Galashiels,  of  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  speaks  so  favourably,  is  the  Bev.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Paterson  of  Free  St.  George’s,  Glasgow. 
He  states  to  me,  through  his  daughter,  that  once 
“hisfriendMr.  BinningHomeof  Auchenbowie,near 
Stirling,  brought  a General  Stewart  from  Balti- 
more to  call  upon  him.  This  General  Stewart 
knew  the  Patersons  of  Baltimore  intimately,  and 
talked  of  them  as  the  descendants  of  “ Old  Mor- 
tality.” It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  names 
of  John’s  children  appeared  to  follow  the  usual 
Scottish  rule  of  calling  the  eldest  children  after 
the  grandfather  and  grandmother.  Bobert  seemed 
so  called  after  his  grandfather  Bobert  Paterson, 
and  Elizabeth  after  her  grandmother  Elizabeth 
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Gray.  If  there  be  no  relationship,  this  is  a curious 
coincidence.  I thought,  therefore,  that  I was 
justified  in  assuming  that  Madame  Bonaparte  was 
granddaughter  of  Old  Mortality,”  as  she  herself 
seemed  from  Mr.  M‘01ymont’s  statement  to 
believe. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  it  seems  that  I have 
been  mistaken,  as  I have  received  a short  time 
ago  the  following  communication  from  a friend  of 
Madame  Bonaparte  in  answer  to  a letter  which  I 
wrote  with  the  view  of  discovering,  if  possible, 
whether  she  could  assist  in  settling  the  question. 
Her  friend  writes  to  the  following  effect,  repu- 
diating altogether  the  connection  between  the 
families : — 

“ Baltimore,  November  1st,  1870. 

“ Sir, 

“ Your  letter  of  date  7th  Oct.  1870  reached  Madame 
Bonaparte  a considerable  time  after  it  had  been  written. 

“ I am  requested  by  her  to  inform  you,  in  answer  to  the 
question  addressed  by  yourself  to  her,  that  she  is  not 
related  to,  or  descended  from,  the  Scotch  Patersons,  of 
whom  she  knows  nothing  whatever. 

“ Her  ancestors  were  all  born  in  Ireland,  and  their 
names  were  spelled  Patterson  (not  Paterson).  She  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  Scotch  Patersons,  except  that 
they  are  not  in  anj’-  way  relatives  of  the  Pattersons  of 
Ireland  or  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

“ Yours  respectfully, 

“ James  L.  Baylies.” 

This,  of  course,  must  be  accepted  as  authorita- 
tively closing  the  question  5 nor  do  I wish,  as  the 
inquiry  is  a mere  matter  of  antiquarian  interest, 
to  throw  doubts  on  Madame  Bonaparte’s  dis- 
claimer, yet,  as  the  belief  has  been  so  continuous 
for  so  long  a time  that  John,  the  father  of  Madame 
Bonaparte,  was  the  son  of  ‘^Old  Mortality,”  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Pattersons  of 
Baltimore  had  ever  given  currency  to  this  report,  or 
at  any  time  had  believed  in  this  descent.  P.  A.  L. 
(4^^  S.  vi.  141),  who  was  acquainted  in  1828  with 
Mr.  Caroll,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Jerome 
B.  Patterson,  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  opinion  then  held  in  Baltimore  by  the  family 
respecting  their  connection  with  the  old  country. 

CRAuruKD  Tait  Kamage. 


PENNYTERSAN  (OR  PENNYTERSAL),  CUN- 
STONE,  ETC. 

(4*'^  S.  vi.  369,  479 ; vii.  60.) 

Many  of  the  observations  of  your  correspondents 
J.  Jeremiah  and  J.  A.  Pictoh  seem  very  pro- 
bably correct,  while,  as  it  must  be  added,  they 
commend  themselves  more  to  the  judgment  than 
those  of  J.  Ck.  R.  The  lands  of  Pennytersal  are 
not  elevated,  rather  the  reverse;  still  they  are 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  a long  flat  piece  of 
marshy  land  yet  remaining  unimproved,  and  pos- 
sibly unimprovable  at  any  moderate  amount  of  ex- 
pense. This  flat,  then,  may  be  the  tir&dl  (the  poor 
land)  of  the  name;  only  we  would  submit  whether 


sal  may  not  rather  refer  to  the  indigenous  saileachy 
sallows,  Scotice  saughs,  with  which  this  bog 
abounds  and  must  have  always  abounded  ? Audi- 
ensail  (such  is  the  present  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion) is  a farm-town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  name  has  never  been  otherwise  interpreted 
than  as  the  willow  inclosure.” 

Whether  Mr.  Picton  is  as  happy  in  his  deduc- 
tion of  Cun-stone  from  hona  or  kuna,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt.  If  own  in  Welsh  means  a 
summit,  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  says,  or  a head  (civn-iii) 
according  to  Mr.  Charhock,  may  the  name  not 
refer  to  the  artificial  cairn,  mound,  or  knoll  within 
which  was  found,  in  1782,  the  cist-vaen  mentioned? 
J.  Ck.  R.  admits  that  it  may  be  descriptive  of  a 
memorial  stone  belonging  to  this  cairn.  But 
supposing  this  view  ill-founded,  there  is  another 
which  may  be  adopted,  that  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Stephens,  in  his  work  on  Runic  Inscrip- 
tions, where  he  says  N.  & Q.,”  4*^^  S.  vii.  58)  that 
cund  or  gund  is  an  old  Northern  word  signifying 
battle,  war.  Hence,  assuming  that  a correct  view, 
may  not  Cun-stone  refer  to  a cairn,  or  to  a mono- 
lith, reared  in  memorial  of  some  battle,  or  of  some 
potent  Celtic  chief  who  fell  and  was  interred 
within  the  eist-vaenf 

We  would  incline  to  trace  the  origin  of  these 
place-names  to  a Celtic,  rather  than  a Scandi- 
navian source ; because  the  most  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  the  district  fall, 
we  believe,  to  be  so  referred.  For  example,  there 
are  Duchall  and  Ranfurly  (two  extensive  baronies), 
Dupenny  or  Dippennie,  Sclates,  Mathknock  or 
Mathernock,  Auchenquill,  Callsyde  or  Callasyde, 
Auchentiber,  Auchenbothie,  Craigmarloch,  Bar- 
drain  or  Bardrainy,  Auchencloich,  Clachers,  &c. 
(farm  towns),  and  many  others,  all  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  whether  any  of  these  can  be 
claimed  by  J.  Ck.  R.  as  belonging  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian storehouse.  Espedare. 


Alexander  Jamieson,  M.  A.  (4‘^  S.  vii.  142.) — 
He  had  received  an  LL.I).  degree,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  mathematician  and  a clever  man.  He 
was  a map  designer,  and  kept  a school  in  London 
for  a limited  number  of  pupils,  and  worked  most 
earnestly  in  his  vocation.  Afterwards  he  had^  a 
boarding  school  not  far  from  Sion  House,  Chis- 
wick, and  died  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

c.  c. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  A Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  Maps,  8vo,  London,  1814.  I 
remember  him  in  1832  as  principal  of  a large 
private  school  at  Wyke  House,  near  Brentford, 
He  was  then  called  Dr.  Jamieson.  I have  lately 
inquired  in  the  neighbourhood  what  became  of 
him,  but  unsuccessfully.  J.  R.  B. 

Wipe  of  George  Neville,  Lord  Latimer 
(4**^  S.  vii.  96,  198.) — Arms : Quarterly,  1 and  4, 
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Beaucliamp  (gu.  between  a fess  or^  three  cross 
crosslets  of  the  second) ; 2 and  3,  quarterly^  1 and 

4,  Lisle  (gu,  a lion  rampant  arg.  crowned  or) ; 
2^  and  S,  Berkeley  (gu.  a chevron  arg.  between 
eight  crosses  pattee  of  the  second). 

Hekmentetjde. 

The  Heiets  oe  Meh  which  eohdlt,”  etc. 
(4*^  S.  vii.  96.) — The  lines  inscribed  on  the  cor- 
nice of  the  gallery  at  Burlington  House  are  taken 
from  Spenser’s  ^‘Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,” 
verse  3 : — 

“ Vouchsafe  then,  0 Thou  most  Almightie  Spright ! 
Trom  whom  all  guifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow, 

To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light 
Of  thine  eternal!  truth,  that  I may  shew 
Some  little  beames  to  mortall  ej^es  below 
Of  that  immortal  Beautie,  there  with  Thee 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mind  I see. 

“ That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodly  sight 
The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admyre 
Faire  seeming  shewes,  and  feed  on  vaine  delight ; 
Transported  with  celestiall  desyre 
Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer, 

And  learne  to  love,  with  zealous  humble  dewtj", 

Th’  Eternall  Fountaine  of  that  heavenly  Beauty.” 

The  hymn  is  printed  at  length  in  Select  Poetry, 
published  by  the  Parker  Society,  1845,  2 vols., 
edited  by  Edward  Farr,  Esq.,  and  from  whence 
this  quotation  is  drawn.  Boyll. 

« Phi-Beta-Kappa  ” Society  of  Boston,  (4^^ 

5.  iii.  108 ; vii.  96.) — 

I have  for  a long  time  been  convinced  of  the  worse 
than  useless  character  of  this  secret  institution.  . . . 
That  the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  is  a secret  association 
is  well  known  to  the  public.  It  is  a species  of  Free- 
masonry, and  bears  a strong  afiinity  to  it.  If  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  late  defence  of  Freemasonry,  be 
correct,  it  is  a branch  of  the  Illuminati,  that  spurious 
offspring  of  the  celebrated  Weishaupt.  . . . The  B.  K. 
Society  is  of  foreign  manufacture.  . . . When  and  where 
it  originated  I never  was  informed,  nor  have  I at  present 
py  means  of  ascertaining.  From  its  nature  and  forms 
it  is  presumed  it  must  have  commenced  in  some  of  the 
infidel  schools  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centurj^  It  was  imported  into  this  countrj^  from  France 
in  the  year  1776,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
late  president  of  the  United  States. ' It  was  first  estab- 
lished at  William  and  Mary’s  College  in  Virginia.  Upon 
the  decline,  and,  I believe,  the  extinction,  of  that  college, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  a charter,  technically  called 
an  alpha,  was  obtained  by  the  students  of  Yale  6oliege, 
where  it  still  flourishes.  From  thence  it  was  imparted  to 
Harvard  and  Dartmouth  ; and  since  that  time,  charters 
have  been  granted  to  the  students  of  Union  College  in 
FT.  Y.  and  to  Bowdoin  in  Maine,  and  very  recently,  I un- 
derstand, to  Brown’s  University  in  Providence,  E.  I.” 

The  above  extracts  are  from  a work  by  Avery 
Aliyn,  published  in  Boston  (U.  S.  A.)  in  1831. 

Nepheite. 

Descendants  of  Chaeles  Beandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk;  (4*^*^  S.  vi.  415,  660.) — Since  my  former 
conimunication  on  this  point,  I have  found  a 
notice  of  the  family  of  Mary  Lady  Monteagle, 
daughter  of  Charles  Brandon.  They  were  — 


1.  William  Stanley,  Lord  Monteagle,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Layborne,  and  had 
issue  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  Lord  MorlejL 

2.  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Kichard  Young  of 
Somerset. 

3.  Margaret,  married  John  Taylere  of  London, 
merchant. 

4.  Anne,  married  Sir  John  Clifton. 

All  the  daughters  left  issue.  (Harl.  MS.  4031, 

fol.  42.)  Heementeude. 

Pateonymic  Peeeix  Mac  ” (4^^^  S.  vi,  330.) 
To  what  I have  affirmed  regarding  the  Gothic 
origin  of  this  word  I am  able  to  add  another  fact, 
viz.  that  in  a Manks  history  by  a writer  of  the 
name  of  Booth  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the  four 
Danish  prelates  who  succeeded  to  St.  Brandon 
was  one  Aumond  Mac  Clave,”  in  a.  d.  1077. 

A Middle  Templae. 

Bows  AND  CuETSEYS  (4^^  S.  vi.  568 ) vii.  109.) 
The  lout  (the  charity-girl’s  “ hob  ”)  is  many  cen- 
turies old : the  curtsey,  I suspect,  came  from 
France  with  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

Be  it  remembered  that  masculine  curtseys  were 
in  vogue  long  before  feminine  ones. 

Heementeude. 

^^The  Hob  in  the  Well  ” (4^*^  S.  vii.  201.) — 
This  sign  {not  Hole  in  the  Well”)  is  taken  from 
an  old  farce  of  that  name.  Several  illustrations 
of  it  may  he  seen  in  the  parlour  of  the  “ New 
Globe,”  Mile  End  Eoad.  G.  Westlock. 

Cambridge. 

Samplees  (d^i*  S.  vi.  500 ; vii.  21,  126.) — Since 
your  introduction  of  the  subject  of  Samplers  ” 
in  a late  number  of  N.  & Q.”  I have  made  in- 
quiries of  several  of  my  aged  relatives  and  friends 
on  the  matter,  and  have  seen  many  specimens  of 
the  art  that  was  very  prevalent  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  and  up  to  about  1850,  since 
which  period  I believe  a more  refined  taste  has 
existed,  although  I do  not  think  one  requiring  the 
attention  that  is  displayed  in  early  samplers. 

I have  now  one  before  me  of  an  elaborate 
character ; it  contains  several  alphabetical  speci- 
mens, and  also  a sample  of  the  distingue  satin 
stitch.”  This  has  no  poetry  on  it,  but  the  scrip- 
tural text,  ^^Bememher  now  thy  Creator,”  &c., 
and  was  worked  by  a lady  in  Edinburgh  as  early 
as  the  year  1800.  Another,  worked  by  my  aunt 
previous  to  the  year  1820,  has  the  following  lines 
thereon : — • 

“Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 
That  infant  lips  can  try. 

Praj^er,  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 
The  Majesty  on  High.” 

My  third  specimen  contains  the  appropriate 
inquiry  — 

“ Tell  me,  ye  knowing  and  discerning  few. 

Where  I may  find  a Friend  both  firm  and  true ; 

One  who  dare  stand  by  me  when  in  deep  distress. 

And  then  his  love  and  friendship  most  express*” 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  these  examples 
of  the  manner  adopted  to  instil  into  the  rising 
members  of  the  female  population  of  a past, 
rather  than  the  present  age,  habits  of  industry, 
refinement,  and  rectitude,  the  teachers  have  in- 
variably permitted  their  scholars  to  omit  the  year 
in  which  the  work  was  produced.  Probably  this 
was  the  last  “ gratification  ” that  was  accorded  to 
the  young  ladies  by  their  tutors — not  to  mention 
other  considerations  that  are  a lady’s  privilege. 

Edmund  Jot, 

61,  Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

The  Peint  oe  G-uido’s  Aueoka  (P*’  S.  vii.  13, 
113.) — I am  obliged  to  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 
for  his  note  to  my  query  about  the  lines  on  the 
plate  of  ‘‘  Guido’s  Aurora,”  in  your  issue  of 
Feb.  4.  Would  he  further  oblige  me  by  in- 
forming me  who  Alexander  yEtoIus  was,  and 
when  he  lived  ? 

But  still  the  answer  is  not  complete.  Bibli- 
othecae. Chetham.  says: — 

“ The  description  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  many  of  the  expressions  in  the  verses  subjoined, 
as  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  informed  us  (l»t  S.  ii.  391),  to 
a print  of  Guido’s  celebrated  Aurora.” 

^ Many^  of  the  expressions.”  He  does  not  say 
that  the  lines  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  print 
on  the  contrary,  the  words  rather  imply,  that 
though  similar,  they  are  not  the  same.  Can  he  not 
tell  me  where  the  lines  which  are  actually  on  the 
plate  exist  ? It  would  be  a gratification  to  me, 
and  probably  to  others,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
own  communication.  Did  Me.  Dawson  Tuenee, 
who  noticed  the  inscription,  not  notice  also  who 
was  the  writer,  or  where  the  lines  are  to  be 
iovindL  ? S.  R. 

Wilmslow. 

^ Oeigin  of  the  Suename  Cunningham  (4^^  S. 
iii.  passim;  iv.  62,  179.) — The  following  extract 
from  the  ^ Kirk-Session  records  of  Dundonald, 
Ayrshire,  if  it  does  not  settle  this  vexed  question, 
is  at  least  very  significant: — 

“ 21')  June,  1607.  Ifaultis  giffing  vp.  Stein  Wilsoun 
in  gailis  to  haif  schot  w*  ane  hagbit  yis  day  xv  dayes 
[Sunday]  at  ye  connyngis  in  corsbies*  conyngam  In 
S‘  madanes.” 

Cha.lmers,  it  will  be  remembered,  rejects  the 
^‘koenig  ” theory,  and  points  out  that  cuning  is 
the  British  = rabbit,  and  that  cuningham  simply 
means  the  place  where  rabbits  abound.”  It  is 
curious  to  find  this  opinion  supported  by  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  word  here  as  a common 
noun.  yV.  y.  (2.) 

Gop  MADE  Man,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  vi.  345,  426, 
487 ; vii.  41,  152.) — Me.  J.  P.  Moeeis  has  cer- 
tainly presented  the  most  plausible  reply  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  answer  to  my  query  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  above.  But  may  I suggest, 

* The  Laird  of  Crosby’s. 


with  all  due  deference  to  the  authority  he  quotes, 
there  is  a probability  John  Oldland  may  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  lines,  but  have  simply,  ‘^on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,”  made  a hit  in  localising 
them  by  the  addition  of  the  concluding  lines  given 
in  Me.  Moeeis’s  version  ? Have  any  of  your 
readers  met  with  the  rhymes  of  John  Oldland  in 
a collected  form,  as  a reference  to  them  would 
doubtlessly  throw  light  upon  the  matter  ? F.  S. 

Aems  of  the  Counts  of  Peeche:  Nugent 
Family  (4^^  S.  vi.  543;  vii.  111.) — Perhaps  some 
correspondent  would  oblige  us  with  a copy  of  the 
foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  Lonley  ” 
(eleventh  century).  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Dugdale, 
and  Palgrave,  might  then  be  consulted  for  anno- 
tations. The  pretension  to  represent  the  house  of 
Belesme,  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  too  important 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  genealogical  muster  unex- 
amined. Sp. 

Baebaeous  Massacee  S.  vi.  526;  vii.  101,) 

“Je  ne  chercherai  pas  dans  les  relations  des  anciens 
voyageurs  les  traces  de  la  splendeur  de  Goa,  je  resiste 
meme  an  desir  de  transcrire  ici  la  description  d’un  de  ces 
brillants  auto-da-fe  prepares  et  executes  pour  exterminer 
les  heretiques  et  edifier  les  habitaiis  de  cette  ville.  II 
me  suffira  de  remarquer  ici  que  le  grand  Albuquerque 
s'empara  de  Goa  le  25  novembre  1510.”  — L.  Langles, 
Monumens  de  V Inde,  i.  78.  Paris,  1821. 

The  massacre,  compared  for  sanguinary  cruelty 
to  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  on  different  occa- 
sions in  Europe,  for  which  two  dates  (a.d.  1469 
and  1511)  are  given  by  Lafitau,  whose  account 
would  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  Joao  de 
Barros’Hsm,  continued  by  Diego  de  Conto,  seems 
to  resemble  more  in  character  the  auto-da-fe  above 
referred  to  than  the  indiscriminate  one  at  the 
taking  and  burning  of  Dabul  in  January,  1509. 
The  two  affairs  are  described  separately  (i.  208 
and  319,  Lafitau)  as  belonging  to  different  periods, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  identified — a work  which 
Me.  Chaeles  Nayloe  had  evidently  not  met 
with  when  kindly  replying  to  my  query. 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Sheopshiee  Sayings  (4*’’  S.  vii.  9,  131.)— One 
other  of  the  wise  saws  of  our  Salopian  farmer, 
who  was  given  to  boast  that  he  was  “ born  on  the 
top  of  Radley  without  a shirt,”  may  be  worth 
preserving  as  still  applicable  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

It  was  used  by  him  to  check  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  his  daughters  who  should 
happen  to  give  outward  proof  of  a desire  to 
imitate  the  squire’s  lady  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
At  such  a time  he  would  shake  his  head,  elevate 
a warning  forefinger,  and  say  with  befitting  solem- 
nity, Ah  ! child,  many  a good  horse  dies  of  the 
fashions.” 

This  peculiar  disease  among  horses,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  referred  to  in  the  Taming  of  the 
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Sh'eiv^  where  it  is  said  that  Petruchio’s  steed, 
amidst  his  many  other  afflictions,  is  infected 
with  the  fashions.”  Elsewhere  I have  found  the 
complaint  described  as  a kind  of  leprosy. 

Wm.  Undekhill. 

13,  Kelly  Street,  Kentish  Town. 

Haie  GEOwma  AETEE  Death  (4^^  S.  vi.  624  J 
vii.  66,  83,  130.) — In  the  sixth  volume  of  Nor- 
folk ArchcBology  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
discovery  of  three  stone  coffins  containing  skele- 
tons in  the  beautifully  restored  church  of  Drayton 
near  this  city.  In  one  the  skeleton  lay  enclosed 
in  a case  of  lead,  which  had  entirely  enwrapped 
the  corpse  and  taken  the  form  of  the  inhumed 
person.  Amongst  other  particulars  respecting  it, 
it  is  stated  that  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull 
was  a considerable  quantity  of  hair  closely  matted 
together,”  and  in  a foot-note  the  writer  says : — 

“The  growth  of  hair  after  death  is  something  ex- 
traordinary, and  presuming  the  corpse  to  be  of  the  date 
circa  1300,  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  pre- 
servation of  human  hair  from  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent in  profuseness  and  even  beauty.  Some  few  years 
since  a square  box  or  coffin  containing  a skeleton  was 
found  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  The 
body  had  been  enveloped  in  a sheet  of  woollen  fabric. 
The  hair  was  perfect  and  in  the  form  of  a wig,  the  bones 
of  the  skull  having  fallen  away  from  it.  The  colour  was 
a yellow  red,  and  so  profuse  in  quantity  as  certainly  to 
have  grown  considerably  after  death.”  — Archceologin, 
vol.  xxxiii. 

“ Such  growth  is  frequently  attested ; but  an  extraor- 
dinary anecdote  on  the  same  subject  is  worth  notice  here, 
if  only  for  the  singularity  of  the  statement.  Douglas 
says  that  John  Pitt  assured  him  that  on  visiting  a vault 
of  his  ancestors  in  Parley  Chapel,  Somersetshire,  he  saw 
the  hair  of  the  young  Ladj^  Chandos,  which  had  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner  grown  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
hung  down  from  it ; wdiile  by  the  inscription  it  appeared 
she  had  been  buried  at  least,  he  says,  considerably  more 
than  a hundred  years.” 

For  my  part  I do  not  believe  that  hair  can 
possibly  grow  after  death.  I have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  a well-marked  instance  on  record,  such 
an  one  indeed  as  would  place  the  matter  beyond 
dispute,  and  in  no  physiological  work  can  I meet 
with  any  allusion  to  this  circumstance. 

Chaeles  Williams. 

Norwich. 

Welpheitma  (4:^^  S.  vii.  13,  132.)-— Appended 
to  Erdeswicke’s  Staffordshire^  printed  in  1723,  is 
^^Some  Account  of  Wolverhampton,”  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale.  Therein  he  writes — 

“ In  this  great  parish.  King  Edgar,  about  the  year  970 
((anno  regni  xi.),  at  the  request  of  his  dying  sister,  Wul- 
phrune  (as  ’tis  said),  from  whom  ’tis  called  Wulphrune- 
Hampton,  founded  a chapel  of  eight  portionaries,”  &c. 

Erdeswicke’s  text,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  town,  says,  ^^so  called  because  one  Wul- 
phruna  was  Lady  thereof  about  the  time  that 
King  Edgar  was  King  of  England.” 

Seeing  that  King  Edgar  deceased  (five  years 


after  Wulphruna  is  stated  to  have  been  dying) 
‘f  A.D.  975,  anno  regni  16,  setat.  33,”  that  he  owed 
his  throne  to  the  influence  of  the  monks,  whose 
counsels  almost  entirely  guided  the  actions  of  his 
reign,  while  Ethelred  II.  during  his  whole  reign 
was  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Danes, 
who  finally  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  I think 
the  precise  terms  of  Dugdale’s  statement  carry 
some  weight  (they  were  my  authority,  vide  4*^  S. 
vi.  536)  ; and  Heementeede,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  is  right  in  her  inference  of  Wulphruna’s 
parentage.  W.  E.  B. 

Eobeet  Fitzhaeneys  oe  Haeveis  (4^**  S.  vi. 
414,  517.) — The  answer  of  S.  H.  A.  H.  fails  to 
throw  light  on  the  ancestry  of  Eobert  Fitz-Herveis. 
That  such  a person  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  whether  he  was  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  questionable.  Wace,  in  his  Roman  de  Rou, 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  Erneis  by 
Hawise  or  Flaekwise,  and  nephew  of  Eaoul  de 
Tesson.”  The  conjecture  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  name  of  Erneis 
due  d’Orleans  ” occurs  in  several  lists  of  milites 
{vide  Foxe’s  Roily  Chron.  Normauy  Stow,  &c.) ; 
besides  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  title  was 
added  (as  conjectured  by  Lord  Hervey)  to  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  Erneis  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  any  one  familiar  with  the  story  of  an  Ernes,  son 
of  Sampson,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. After  this  Ernes  (a.d.  815)  the  next  Count 
or  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Odo  orEudes,  whose  daugh- 
ter Ermentrude  married  Charles  the  Bald  in  842 
{vide  Voltaire  and  Limier) ; and  next  to  him 

Eudes  Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans  ” {Nat.  858), 
who  was  elected  King  of  France  in  888,  and  from 
this  period  the  duchy  of  Orleans  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Capet.  About  1050 
Count  Eudes,  brother  of  Henry  I.  of  France,  de- 
manded a part  of  his  father’s  dominions.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  Eudes  received  the  duchy  of 
Orleans,  or  that  Orleanois  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  (as  it  did  in  562),  and  that  Eobert 
Fitz-Herneis  was  a son  of  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
or  of  a Duke  of  Burgundy  ? In  Hist.  Norman. 
Script.  Antiq.  I find  at  p.  1031  Eob.  fil.  Erneis,” 
p.  1046  “Eudo  fil  Erneis,  Erneis  deBurone,”  &c.; 
p.  1044  “Herneis,”  p.  1035  Comes  Flerueus”  and 
‘‘Hereus  de  Vimo,”  p.  1142  ^^Herueus  de  Safra,” 
p.  1036  ^‘Herueus  de  Lion,”  &c.  &c.  Are  these 
of  the  same  or  of  different  families  ? 

Now  Mr.  Collins  says  that  Eobert  Fitz-Hervey 
had  several  sons,  but  from  the  Domesday  records 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  any  or  all  of 
the  Herueus  therein  mentioned  are  in  any  way 
related  to  him.  It  is  certain  Eob.  fil.  Erneis  ” 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Survey,  yet  it  is  positively 
asserted  that  “ Eobert,  son  of  Hervey,  who  gave 
lands  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon  which  Henry  I, 
confirmed,”  was  a son  of  Eobert  Fitz-Hervey, 
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Duke  of  Orleans.  Here  tke  chain  is  broken^  and 
from  Fleniy,  or  Herveus  fil.  Hervei,  the  Herveys, 
Butlers^  and  Cliburnes  claim  descent.  If  Doii- 
moulin  gives  the  arms  of  Kobert  Fitz-Hervey,  or 
of  the  other  Erneis  or  Herveis^  additional  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  subject.  Nimrod. 

Pedigree  oe  Mortimer]  (4**^  S.  vii.  12.) — 
Before  it  can  be  discovered  how  the  Lady  Mau- 
ritia  was  related  to  Leonor  the  Faithful,  we  must 
ascertain  her  father’s  name  with  rather  more  cer- 
tainty. Different  writers  call  him  Sir  William  de 
Fenolles,  de  Fandles,  de  Findlass,  and  sundry 
other  variations.  Now  none  of  them  sound  par- 
ticulply  Spanish,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
relationship  may  have  come  through  the  queen’s 
French  mother,  Jeanne  Countess  of  Aumale  and 
Ponthieu.  Her  mother  was  Alice  of  France ; the 
kinship  (if  in  this  direction  at  all)  must  be  sought 
on  the  father’s  side.  Hermehtrdde, 

The^  Strasburg  Library  S.  vii.  120.) — 
In  the  interests  of  literature  one  rejoices  to  learn 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  give  Strasburg  once 
more  a library  worthy  of  the  town ; but  is  it  not 
worth  inquiring  how  or  by  whose  default  its  late 
famous  collection  has  utterly  perished  ? Few 
perhaps  who  have  not  seen  books  in  or  after  a 
fire  know  how  rarely  what  newspapers  call  the 

devouring  element  ” effects  the  complete  de- 
struction of  such  a mass  of  them,  but  to  those 
who  do,  it  must  seem  almost  incredible  that  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  salvage  did  not  remain. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  ravages  of  fire 
were  as  destructive  as  they  have  been  represented, 
what  claim  has  a town  or  corporation  to  a new 
library  when  it  took  no  pains  to  preserve  the  old 
one?  Was  it  nobody’s  business  because  every- 
body s to  place  such  treasures  as  the  Gutenberg 
MS.  or  the  Hortus  Deliciarum  in  a place  of  safety 
even  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege  ? 

G.  M.  G. 

Behjamih  Carrier  S.  vii.  97,  130,  150.) 
A few  additional  particulars  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Carrier  may  not  be  unacceptable.  He  was  chap- 
lain and  preacher  at  the  court  of  King  James  I., 
and  always  inclined  to  pacific  measures  in  matters 
of  religion.  In  his  letters  he  appears  to  insinuate 
that  James  was  disposed  to  attempt  a coalition 
between  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.  Dr. 
Carrier,  however,  convinced  that  such  a scheme 
was  impracticable,  resolved  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  go  to 
Spa,  on  account  of  his  health,  where  his  conver- 
sion was  completed.^  James  ordered  Casaubon  and 
others  to  write  to  him,  and  send  him  a peremptory 
order  to  return  to  England,  having  a strong  sus- 
picion of  the  doctor’s  intention.  When  his  con- 
version became  known,  the  king  highly  resented 
it.  He  had  indeed  so  great  a regard  for  Dr.  Car- 
rier, that  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  con- 


fidant of  his  majesty’s  private  sentiments  as  to 
religion.  Carrier  received  many  letters  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  conversion,  from  Home,  Paris, 
and  several  other  places.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Cardinal  Du  Perron  he  went  to  Paris,  and  died 
there  in  June  1614.  His  works  are  — Sermons 
preached  while  he  was  a Protestant ; A Missive 
to  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  containing  the 
motives  of  ihis  conversion  (Liege,  1614),  and  A 
Letter  of  the  miserable  Ends  of  such  as  impugn  the 
Catholic  Faith,  published  in  1 615  after  his  death. 

See  Dodd’s  Church  History,  vol.  ii.,  who  wrote 
his  account  from  several  original  letters  in  his 
keeping  from  Carrier,  Casaubon,  Du  Perron,  &c. 

F.  C.  H. 

Post  Prophecies  (4**^  S.  vi.  370,  396, 488  ; vii. 
42,  151.) — A.  R.’s  jeu  de  mots  was  rechauffe  in 
Paris  in  September  i866  thus : — 

“ L'ltalie  est  faite 
Et  Rome  contrefaite, 

L’Autriche  est  defaite 
Et  I’Allemagne  refaifce, 

La  Prusse  est  surfaite, 

La  France  est  parfaite, 

Et  I’Angleterre  satisfaite.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Deharitts  of  Drusus,  Seh.  (?)  (4^^  S.  vii.  95, 
148.) — This  piece  is  not  a coin  of  Drusus,  Sen., 
but  of  the  Emperor  Nero  when  a young  man.  The 
obverse  legend  is  ‘^hero  clavd.  caes.  drvsvs 
GERM.  PRiNC.  I WENT.”  Young  bust,  bare;  and 
the  reverse,  sacerd.  coopt,  ih  omh.  cone,  svpra 
NVM.  EX  S.C.,”  which  interpreted  reads  Sacerdos 
cooptatus  in  omni  conlegio  supra  numerum  ex 
senatusconsulto.”  Type — simpulum,  tripod,  lituus, 
and  patera.  The  coin  will  be  found  in  Eckhel,  whe 
ogives  explanatory  notes,  and  in  Cohen. 

F.  W.  M. 

Mehtal  Equality  of  the  Sexes  (4^^  S.  vii. 
97.) — Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a ^^calculating 
girl  ” appeared  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kilmarnock.  Accounts  of  her  wonderful  feats 
appeared  in  the  Glasgow  papers  and  attracted 
notice.  Some  persons  (among  whom  was,  I think, 
a member  of  the  Hastings  family)  interested  them- 
selves in  her,  and  she  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
be  educated,  where  she  attended  the  school  of 
my  late  friend  Mr.  Peter  Currie,  George  Street. 
Although,  I dare  say,  I must  have  seen  the  girl  in 
his  school,  he  never  exhibited  any  of  her  feats  to 
me ; but  he  often  spoke  of  them,  and  many  per- 
sons, including  ladies  of  title,  visited  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  her  wonderful  powers. 
It  would  be  quite  unsafe  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  these,  but  I remember  that 
Mr.  Currie  used  to  speak  of  the  marvellous  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy  with  which  she  multiplied  a 
long  row  of  figures  by  a multiplier  some  four  or 
five  deep  without  using  pen  or  pencil.  I make 
no  question  but  that  many  of  her  schoolfellows. 
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including  Mr.  Currie’s  own  cliildren,  would  be 
able  to  furnish  further  particulars^  as  well  as  the 
girl’s  name.  She  was  in  attendance  at  the  school 
about  sixteen  years  ago.  J.  H, 

I can  attest  to  the  possession  of  this  remarkable 
gift  by  a highly  intelligent  young  lady.  At  eight 
years  of  age  she  would  answer  the  most  difficult 
questions  in  mental  arithmetic  with  only  a few 
minutes’  consideration — questions^  be  it  under- 
stood, that  posed  older  and  more  learned  persons. 

M.  0.  Lt. 

that  buys  Land,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  yii.  99.) 
Either  W.  E.  FA.  Axon’s  old  friend  ” or  the 
schoolmaster  named  Byrom  ” were  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  old  drinking  song  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wright  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  his  possession : — 

“ Bring  us  in  good  ale,  and  bring  us  in  good  ale, 

For  our  blessed  Lady’s  sake,  bring  us  in  good  ale. 

Bring  us  in  no  brown  bread,  for  that  is  made  of  bran  ; 

Nor  bring  us  in  no  white  bread,  for  that  is  only  grain  ; 

But  bring  us  in  good  ale. 

Bring  us  in  no  beef,  for  there  are  many  bones. 

But  bring  us  in  good  ale,  for  that  goes  down  at  once. 

Then  bring  us  in  good  ale. 

Bring  us  in  no  bacon,  for  that  is  passing  fat; 

But  bring  us  in  good  ale,  and  give  us  enough  of  that. 

So  bring  us  in  good  ale. 

Bring  us  in  no  mutton,  for  that  is  often  lean  ; 

Nor  bring  us  in  no  tripes,  for  they  be  seldom  clean. 

But  bring  us  in  good  ale. 

Bring  us  in  no  eggs,  for  there  be  man}^  shells  ; 

But  bring  us  in  good  ale,  and  give  us  nothing  else. 

Then  bring  us  in  good  ale.” 

E.  E. 

Boston. 

Med^val  Baens  S.  vii.  95,)— In  forming 
a wooden  house  the  uprights  at  the  ends  would 
be  best  made  of  a tree  of  which  one  of  the  branches 
was  cut  off  at  the  fork  of  the  Y,  and  the  roof 
tree  attached  by  pegs  and  cords.  The  remaining 
branch  sloped  outwards,  and  was  richly  carved,  as 
we  see  in  engravings  representing  Norwegian  and 
Icelandic  halls. 

On  the  attack  on  Gunnar  of  Lithend  {NJah 
Saga,  i.  244)  ; — 

Some  ropes  lay  there  on  the  ground,  and  they  were 
often  used  to  strengthen  the  roof.  Then  Mord  said,  ‘ Let  us 
take  the  ropes  and  throw  one  end  over  the  end  of  the 
carrying  beams,  but  let  us  fasten  the  other  end  to  these 
rocks  and  twist  them  tight  with  levers,  and  so  pull  the 
roof  off  the  hall.’ 

“ So  they  took  the  ropes  and  all  lent  a hand  to  carry 
this  out,  and  before  Gunnar  was  aware  of  it,  they  had 
pulled  the  whole  roof  off  the  hall.” 

A finial,  then,  was  not  an  ornament,  but  orna- 
mented construction.”  W.  G. 

I ^cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
leaning  finials  alluded  to  are  ugly.  It  seems  to 
me  but  pleasing  variety,  and  on  this  account  no 


doubt  they  were  made.  No  special  meaning  can 
be  attributed  to  them.  The  one  at  Bathampton 
is  in  conjunction  with  a straight  or  upright  one. 
The  two  best  ecclesiastical  barns  in  England,  those 
at  Pilton  and  Glastonbury,  have  upright  finials. 

P.  E.  Maset. 

Vese  : Feese  : Eeaze  (4*^  S.  vi.  195,  421, 553 ; 
vii.  109.) — As  no  reply  has  yet  appeared  to  Me. 
Addis’s  query  regarding  the  word  feaze,  I have 
to  say  that  it  is  in  constant  use  in  Fife,  and  is 
invariably  applied  to  express  the  fretting  away  of 
the  hem  of  a garment,  or  the  edge  of  a piece  of 
cloth,  by  the  separation  of  the  woof  from  the 
warp.  It  is  so  explained  by  Jamieson  in  his  ScoU 
tish  Dictionary.  It  also  signifies  the  ravelling 
out  of  any  rope  or  cable  at  the  ends,”  as  stated  by 
Bailey.  This  meaning  makes  clear  the  quotation 
given  by  Me.  Addis,  which  the  sense  of  driven 
away  ” does  not  do.  I cannot  detect  in  Picker- 
ing’s edition  the  line  in  Chaucer  referred  to,  and 
therefore  I am  unable  to  say  whether  the  seMse 
above  given  explains  the  passage ; but  in  regard 
to  the  quotation  from  Fuller — Bishop  Turbervil 
recovered  some  lost  lands,  which  Bishop  Voysey 
had  vezed  ” — the  gloss  by  Fuller  of  ^‘driven  away” 
is  decidedly  wrong.  Lauds  cannot  be  driven 
away,  but  they  may  fretted  away  by  encroach- 
ments or  petty  sales.  It  was  such  lands,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Bishop  Turbervil  recovered.  The  same 
sense  explains  the  verse  quoted : — 

“ be  XI.  dai  fare  windis  sal  rise 
J?e  reinbow  ban  sal  fal 
pat  al  pe  fentis  sal  v agris 
and  be  ifesid  into  belle.” 

K fent,  in  manufacturing  phraseology,  means  a 
small  piece  left  of  a web  j the  fentis  of  the  rein~ 
hoio  are  the  fragments  of  the  bow  after  the  cloud 
becomes  broken,  and  they  were  fretted  away 

into  Tielle,  darkness,  or  concealment.  Perhaps  the 
connection  between  fretted  away  and  whipped  or 
beaten  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  armies 
brought  into  the  field  at  that  period  were  levied 
for  the  immediate  occasion,  at  the  call  of  their 
feudal  superior,  and  on  a defeat  they  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes ; in 
i2JcX,feazed  away,  which  from  this  circumstance 
came  to  signify  being  defeated  or  beaten.  A.  L. 

Titlees  oe  Sugae  (4*^*^  S.  vi.  569 ; vii.  110.) — 
F.  C.  H.  says  that  a titler  weighs  about  ten  pounds. 
I have  before  me  the  bill  of  a large  London  grocer 
in  which  occurs  the  item  1 Titler  Sugar  35^  lbs.” 

H.  P.  B. 

Science  ” and  Aet”  (4^'*’  S.  vii.  89.) — The 
confusion  of  use  of  these  words  was  very  well 
cleared  some  years  ago  by  a writer  in  Chambers' s 
Journal.  He  said  science  ” had  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  God  j art  ” exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  man.  The  line  thus  drawn 
is  probably  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  drawn.  It 
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is  certainly  time  some  rule  was  laid  down,  for  no 
two  words  in  the  language  are  more  used  wrong- 
ously.  W.  H. 

Cupar-Fife. 

Thomson  a Drtjid  (4^^  S.  vii.  97.) — I believe 
that  Collins  here  uses  the  word  ‘‘  Druid  ” in  the 
sense  of  British  bard,  or  national  poet.  Without 
asserting  the  peculiar  propriety  of  this  epithet  as 
applied  to  Thomson,  I submit  that  this  is  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  Word  in  poetry,  which  natu- 
rally disregards  the  sacerdotal  and  other  sides  of 
the  Druid’s  life,  except  that  of  bard.  Compare  in 
the  same  poet’s  ode  to  Liberty  : — 

“ The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion’s  story 

Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 

Their  triumphs  to  th’  immortal  string.” 

Also  Cowper’s  conception  of  a Druid  in  his  ^^Boa- 
dicea.”  J.  H.  J.  Oaklet. 

Croydon. 

Is  not  Stephen  Jackson’s  query  answered  by 
the  last  verse  of  the  dirge  itself  — 

“ Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton’s  eyes : 

0 ! vales  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  saj’-, 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies.” 

Collins,  I think,  considered  him  (Thomson)  as 
Nature’s  high  priest  and  poet ; delighting,  like  the 
Druid  sage,  in  leafy  solitudes  and  in  the  silent 
but  eloquent  language  of  hills  and  vales  and  founts 
and  babbling  streams.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 


_ Feast  oe  the  Nativity  (oe  ohr  Lord)  S, 
vii.  142.) — That  there  was  among  the  Orientals  a 
great  diversity  in  celebrating  the  day  on  which 
our  divine  Redeemer  was  born,  is  evident  from 
the  early  Fathers.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  died  very  early  in  the  third  century,  ob- 
serves that  there  were  some  who  were  not  only 
curious  to  assign  the  year,  but  even  the  day  of  our 
Lord’s  nativity,  which  they  said  was  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  moath  Pachon  (the  Egyptian  month  be- 
ginning on  the  26th  of  April). 

Et(rl  Se  ot  Trepiepy6Tepoi  ry  yiveaei  rov  ^cvrypos  ypLcav 
ov  p.6vov  rh  eroy,  aXKa.  koX  tt]V  i]pt.4pav  TTpocTTldevres  ' 
(paaiu  erovs  kW  huyovarov,  iv  ■Kep.'irrri  Tldxoiv  Ka\  eUadi. 

He  goes  on  to  state  the  practice  of  the  followers 
of  Basilides  in  celebrating  the  times  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s baptism  and  of  his  passion;  and  adds  that 
some  of  them  also  said  that  he  was  born  on  the 
24th  or  25th  of  Pharmuthi  (which  began  on  our 
27th  of  March). 


Nal  Tiv^s 
^ K'e'. 


avTuu  (paffL  ^apfxovdi  y^yevurjaOav  k'5'j 


S.  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromat.,  lib.  i.  post  rued. 
Cassian  testifies  that  the  more  common  practice 
of  the  churches  of  Egypt  was  to  keep  the  nativity 
of  our  Lord  on  the  6th  of  January.  (Cassian. 


Collat.  X.  cap.  ii.)  The  same  is  stated  of  the 
churches  of  Cyprus,  Antioch,  and  other  Oriental 
churches,  by  St.  Epiphanius  {Exposit.  Fidei^  xxii.)  : 
and  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Horn.  xxi.  de  Natali 
Christi)  informs  his  hearers  that  the  Eastern 
churches  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
being  taught  better  by  those  of  the  West,  fixed 
the  day  on  the  25th  of  December. 

Hie  dies,  quum  ab  exordio  iis,  qui  in  Occidente  ha- 
bitant, cognitus  fuerit;  nunc  ad  nos  deraum  non  ante 
multos  annos  transmissus  ita  increvit,”  &c. 

Z.  Z.  further  inquires  at  what  time  the  festival 
of  Christmas  assumed  the  character  of  saturnalia. 
Probably  very  soon,  from  the  proneness  of  men  to 
turn  the  most  sacred  festivals  into  seasons  of  pro- 
fane joy  and  worldly  festivity.  Thus  we  find  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  severely  prohibiting  games 
and  public  spectacles  on  the  nativity  of  our  Lord, 
the  same  as  on  Sundays.  {^Cod.  Theodos.,  lib.  xv. 
tit.  5,  de  SpectaouUs.)  F.  C.  H. 

‘'EIKHN  BA2IAIKH'  (4‘^  S.  vii.  9.)— After  the 
curious  and  valuable  piece  of  evidence  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Sleigh  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
celebrated  book,  the  opinions  of  so  capable  a 
critic  as  Southey  may  be  read  with  some  in- 
terest : — 

“ Among  other  books  I have  been  reading  the  Elkojv 
BacriXiui],  which  never  fell  in  my  way  before.  The  evi- 
dence concerning  its  authenticity  is  more  curiously 
balanced  than  in  any  other  case,  except  perhaps  that  of 
the  two  Alexander  Cunninghams ; but  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  strongly  in  its  favour,  and  I very  much  doubt 
whether  any  man  could  have  written  it  in  a fictitious 
character,  the  character  is  so  perfectly  observed.  If  it 
be  genuine  (which  I believe  it  to  be  as  much  as  a man 
can  believe  the  authenticity  of  anj^thing  which  has  been 
boldly  impugned)  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
connected  with  English  history.”  — Life  and  Letters, 
V.  81. 

Again : — 

“ Wordsworth,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  has  just  pub- 
lished a volume  concerning  the  'EXkwv  BaffiXiui],  a ques- 
tion of  no  trifling  importance,  both  to  our  political  and 
literary  histor3^  As  far  as  minute  and  accumulative 
evidence  can  amount  to  proof,  he  has  proved  it  to  be 
genuine.  For  myself,  I have  never,  since  I read  the  book, 
thought  that  any  unprejudiced  person  could  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  it.  I am  the  more  gratified  that  this 
full  and  satisfactory  investigation  has  been  made,  because 
it  grew  out  of  a conversation  between  the  two  Words- 
worths and  myself  at  Rj^dala  year  or  two  ago.” — Ib.  199. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  South^ 
which  I happen  to  have  just  come  across  ; — 

“ . . . . Let  his  own  writings  serve  for  a witness,  which 
speak  him  no  less  an  author  than  a monarch,  composed 
with  such  an  unfailing  accuracj^,  such  a commanding 
majestick  pathos,  as  if  they  had  been  written  not  with  a 
pen  but  with  a sceptre  ; and  as  for  those  whose  virulent 
and  ridiculous  calumnies  ascribe  that  incomparable  work 
to  others,  ’tis  a sufficient  argument  that  those  did  not, 
because  they  could  not  write  it.  ’Tis  hard  to  counterfeit 
the  spirit  of  majesty,  and  the  inimitable  peculiarities  of 
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an  incommunicable  genius.” — A Sermon  preach’d  on  the 
of  January.  (^Posthumous  Works  of  the  Late  Rev, 
Robert  South,  D.D.,  8vo.  London,  1717,  p.  153.) 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

The  Straight  Gate  ahd  Narrow  Wat  (4**^ 
S.  vii.  93.)^ — In  reference  to  the  Broad  and 
Narrow  Way/^  the  following  extract  from  Win- 
wood  Reade’s  Savage  Africa  (p.  539)  may  he 
thought  interesting : — 

“ The  Ibo  negroes  describe  the  soul  of  man  as  possessing 
the  same  subtle  nature  as  his  shadow.  They  say  that 
each  soul  is  accompanied  upon  the  way  to  its  appointed 
place  by  two  spirits— a good  and  an  evil  one.  It  has  to 
pass  over  a dangerous  wall,  by  which  the  road  is  divided. 
The  good  spirit  helps  the  soul  happily;  the  evil  one 
knocks  his  head  against  it.  After  this  two  roads  appear, 
one  is  narrow  and  the  other  broad.  By  the  narrow  road 
the  good  soul  is  led  by  its  guardian  genius  to  God  the 
merciful  and  supreme;  by  the  broad  road  the  wicked 
soul  is  led  by  its  demon  to  a place  which  is  always  dark.” 

Surely  this  must  be  tlie  remains  of  Christian 
teaching.  Clieeord  W.  Power. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb. 

The  passage  from  Kebes  quoted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tew  is.  quoted  by  the  late  Dean  Alford^  in 
his  Greek  Testament  on  St.  Matt.  vii.  14. 

W.  A.  B.  C. 

The  parallel  passages  from  Matthew  vii.  14 
and  Cebes  (Tabula)  would  certainly  furnish  cu- 
rious matter  of  comparison  if  the  latter  had  been 
written  four  hundred  years  before  the  former,  as 
Mr.  Tew  assumes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  Tabula  of  Cebes  has  been,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  seriously  disputed.  Some  as- 
cribe it  to  another  Cebes,  who  lived  under  Marcus 
Aurelius j some,  who  believe  it  to  be  partly  au- 
thentic, suspect  it  of  having  been  much  cooked” 
by  restorers,  as  indeed  is  in  some  places  indis- 
putable. The  inference  is  very  strong  that  the 
later  Stoic  who  composed  this  interesting  parable 
borrowed  from  Scripture.  Jeah  le  Trotjveijr. 

More  Family  S.  ii.  365,  422,  449;  iii, 
266 ; iv.  61,  82,  104, 147.) — I have  been  hoping 
that  Mr.  Allis  Wright,  or  some  other  gentle-  i 
man,  would  have  given  me  a solution  of  the  in- 
quiry I sought  as  to  the  armorial  bearings  given 
to  the  chancellor’s  family  in  the  MS.  collection  of 
Roman  Catholic  families  I alluded  to,  viz.,  Or, 
a torteau  charged  with  a moorcock  ar.  and  two 
lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  gii.  between  as 
many  flaunches  ar.  each  charged  with  a fleur-de- 
lis  sa.” 

Although  in  the  MS.  the  pedigree  is  given  at 
length,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  other  bearings 
of  the  family,  yet  I cannot  find  any  record  of  the 
family  ever  having  borne  the  arms  stated  in  the 
MS.  I can  only  suppose  my  theory  to  be  the 
most  probable  one,  i.  e.,  that  these  arms  were 
granted  by  the  exiled  Stuart  kings  to  Basil  More, 
who  went  into  exile  with  them  at  St.  Germains ; 


and  that  the  MS.  being  exclusively  of  Roman 
Catholic  families  who  adhered  to  the  fallen  dy- 
nasty, would  not  recognise  the  coat  ratified  by  the 
heralds  of  the  heretic  monarchs,  more  than  it  does 
those  members  of  this  same  family  who  dege- 
nerated from  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,”  and 
became  lost  ” in  the  estimation  of  the  direct 
branch,  and  struck  out  altogether  from  the  gene- 
alogical tree. 

I have  never  been  able  entirely  to  discard  the 
pedigree  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  More  in  that 
curious  book  by  Thomas  de  Escallers  de  la  More, 
Barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn,  published  in  London  in 
1649,  where  he  makes  him  descend  from — 

“Laurentius  de  la  More,  qui  erat  in  exercitu  Willielmi 
Bastardi  Regis  in  Conquestu  suo  Regni  Angliee,  and  Sir 
Thomas  de  la  More,  Knight,  who  was  a courtier  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  the  First,  Second,  and  Third,  and  was  a 
servant  (and  wrote  the  life)  of  King  Edward  the  Second.” 

I do  not  see  why  this  is  not  as  likely  to  be 
correct  as  the  tradition  which  Cresacre  More  men- 
tions, as  having  heard”  that  (his  family)  ^^either 
came  out  of  the  Mores  of  Ireland,  or  they  came 
out  of  us  ” ; for,  as  he  says,  ^‘Although  by  reason 
of  King  Henry’s  seizure  of  all  our  evidences,  we 
cannot  certainly  tell  who  were  Sir  John’s  ances- 
tors, yet  must  they  needs  be  gentlemen.”  That 
they  did  not  come  out  of  the  Mores  of  Ireland  is 
clear,  as  the  families  he  alludes  to  did  not  settle 
in  Ireland  till  after  the  chancellor’s  death,  and  in 
the  other  case,  which  is  not  improbable,  it  would 
in  no  way  militate  against  the  pedigree  above 
stated,  whether  the  writer  was,  as  he  , calls  himself, 
a grandson,  or  any  more  remote  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  chancellor.  Will  Mr.  Wright  or 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  history  of  this  great  man,  lend 
me  their  assistance  in  unriddling  the  mystery 
attached  to  his  ancestry  ? C.  T.  J.  Moore. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

Leigh  Hurt’s  ^^The  Months,”  etc,  .(4‘^  S. 
vi.  108,  245.) — The  most  observing  writers  have 
often  made  most  serious  mistakes  as  regards  the 
proper  time  of  the  annual  or  exact  appearance  of 
certain  flowers,  serving  their  purpose  in  a poem 
or  work  of  fiction.  Not  all  are  so  careful  as  Goethe, 
who,  in  his  Sotroivs  of  Wertevj  gives  almost  the 
exact  day  of  • — 

“ . . . tbe  Lime,  the  odorous  Lime, 

With  tassels  of  gold  and  leaves  so  green,”  * 

being  in  its  full  beauty  at  dear  little  Wahlheim, 

I remember  (but  cannot  lay  hands  on  the  volume 
in  question)  Sir  John  Barrow  in  his  Autobiography 
speaking  of  a mountain- ash  (Sorhus  aucuparia,  L.) 
in  his  native  home  being  covered  with  its  hand- 
some shining  scarlet  berries  in  the  month  of  June. 
And  in  Scotland,  too,  where  this  could  never  take 
place  before  the  end  of  August.  Of  modern  Eng- 

* Francis  Bennoch,  b.  1812. 
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lish  writers  of  poetry  and  fiction,  ladies  as  a rule 
pay  greater  attention  to  this  kind  of  thing  than 
the  strong  sex  ” (with  the  exception  of  the  all- 
ohserving  Wordsworth  of  course);  and  of  the 
former,  ‘^George  Eliot”  (I  am  just  thinking  of 
her  descriptions  of  the  hedgerows  in  Adam  Bede) 
seems  to  me  the  most-  acute.  The  remarks  of 
the  graceful  Caroline  Bowles  will  verify  my  own 
remark.  Hekmann  Kindt. 

Ashbdenees  op  Fdeness  S.  vi.  411,  582  ; 
vii.  131.) — With  respect  to  query  5,  p.  413,  last 
volume,  a correspondent  of  the  tflverston  Adver- 
tiser has  supplied  the  following : — 

“ The  Rev.  W.  Ashburner  was  the  son  of  Geo.  Ashbur- 
ner  of  Scales,  Low  Furness,  and  was  baptised  at  Alding- 
ham  Church  on  the  5th  of  January,  1763;  his  father. 
Geo.  Ashburner  (son  of  J ohn  Ashburner  of  AldiDgham),was 
baptised  at  the  same  church  on  June  13th,  1731.  Further 
research  at  Aldingham  church  and  Dalton  church  would, 
no  doubt,  bring  further  particulars  respecting  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Ashburners  to  light.” 

The  writer  of  this  believes  himself  to  he  de- 
scended from  the  William  and  Thomas  Ashburner 
of  Dublin  mentioned  by  the  correspondent  of 

N.  & Q.”  in  the  article  published  about  Novem- 
ber last,  and  would  be  glad  to  communicate  with 
the  said  correspondent,  under  cover  of  address, 
B.  B.,  Advertiser  Office,  Ulverston,  North 
Lancashire.”  J.  B.  B. 

I regret  I have  not  had  time  to  thank  your 
courteous  correspondents  earlier  for  the  informa- 
tion they  have  already  kindly  given  me.  I be- 
lieve a moiety  of  the  advowson  of  Urswick  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  family.  Of  course  it  would 
be  yer}^  interesting  to  trace  the  forefathers  of  the 
Aldingham  Ashburners  as  far  back  as  possible. 
Although  there  is  no  certain  place  at  present  in 
the  pedigree  for  them,  some  further  information 
would  no  doubt  fix  the  particular  branch  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Bev. 
Wm.  Ashburner’s  line  was  always  regarded  by 
the  Paddock  Hall  Ashburners  as  being  their  near 
kinsmen,  and  I think  it  will  be  found  that  they 
come  from  Francis  of  Frith  in  Cartmell,  the 
brother  of  Thomas  of  Paddock  Hall,  te7np.  Car.  II. 

T.  Helsey. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Tales  of  Old  Japan.  By  K.  B.  Mitford,  Second  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Legation  in  J apan.  Bi  Two  Volumes, 
with  Illustrations  drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by  Japanese 
Artists.  (Macmillan.) 

Striking  and  characteristic  as  are  the  illustrations  of 
the  work  before  us,  which,  designed  b}’-  a Japanese  artist, 
have  been  cut  on  wood  by  a famous  wood-engraver  at 
Yedo,  they  are  not  one  whit  more  so  than  are  the  in- 
cidents in  these  tales  from  the  Land  of  Sunrise  which 
they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  very  first  story  in 
the  book,  that  of  “The  Forty-seven  Ronins,”  exhibits  a 
picture  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  retainers  towards 
their  feudal  lord — and  be  it  remembered  that  the  story 


is  a true  one — which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel.  While, 
if  the  heroism  and  vengeance  have  in  them  something 
barbaric,  the  conduct  of  the  actors  in  the  fearful  tragedy 
exhibits  a desire  to  spare  the  innocent  and  protect  from 
injury  the  neighbours  of  their  victim,  which  is  essentially 
chivalrous  in  its  nature.  And  when  we  find,  as  we  do 
from  Mr.  Mitford,  that  the  old  civilization  of  Japan  is 
fast  disappearing  before  the  new  ideas  which  the  inter- 
course of  the  last  eleven  years  with  the  western  races  has 
introduced  into  the  country,  we  feel  that  that  gentleman 
has  rendered  good  service  by  these  translations  of  a 
selection  of  the  most  interesting  national  legends  and 
traditions.  In  these  tales,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Court — respecting  whom  Mr.  Mitford 
could  find  no  tales  in  which  they  played  a conspicuous 
part,  and  the  exception  is  a remarkable  one — every  class 
in  Japan,  the  lord  and  his  retainer,  the  warrior  and  the 
priest,  the  humble  artisan  and  despised  Eta  or  pariah, 
all  tell  their  own  tales,  and  describe  themselves  in  a way 
which  brings  their  social  condition  and  course  of  life  far 
more  vividly  before  the  reader  than  could  be  obtained 
perhaps  in  any  other  mode : while  the  backgrounds  of 
the  pictures  are  filled  up  with  incidental  allusions  to 
manners  and  customs,  the  arrangements  of  the  household, 
the  forms  of  worship,  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  and  innumerable  little  touches 
illustrative  of  Japanese  life  and  manners — which  give  a 
completeness  to  the  work,  and  make  it  what  we  believe 
it  to  be,  by  far  the  most  striking,  instructive,  and  authen- 
tic book  upon  Japan  and  the  Japanese  which  has  ever 
been  laid  before  the  English  reader. 

Diary  of  the  Embassy  from  King  George  of  Bohemia  to 

King  Louis  XI.  of  France.  From  a contemporary 

Manuscript,  literally  translated  from  the  original  Sla- 
vonic. By  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.,  &c.  (Bell  & 

Daldy.)  ^ 

George  of  Bohemia,  regarded  as  the  wisest  statesman 
of  his  day  in  Europe,  having  declined  to  render  obedience 
to  the  Papal  See  in  certain  matters,  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a council  of  crowned  heads  with  the  view  of  al- 
laying the  confusion  existing  in  Europe,  and  of  restraining 
and^  regulating  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  an  embassy  to 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  this  little  book  is  a Diarj^  of 
such  embassy,  and  a very  curious  Diary  it  is.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  more  so,  but  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
Austrian  censorship  cut  out  many  passages  from  the 
transcript ; and  something  of  a kindx'ed  feeling  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  abstraction  of  the  original  MS.  from  the 
archives  of  Budweis  in  Bohemia,  where  it  was  formerly 
preserved,  but  where  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Still  the 
book  presents  many  curious  pictures  of  social  life,  and 
half  an  hour  may  be  spent  very  pleasantly  in  its  perusal. 

Books  -rkc^iy^-d.— Transactions  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  (Printed  for  the 
Society),  contains  several  interesting  papers,  among 
which  we  would  notice  that  by  Mr.  Bond  “ On  the  Chris- 
tian Era.” — Sir  John  Bowring’s  Latin  Aphorisms  and 
Proverbs,  versified  by  Shakespeare  ; and  Dr.  Roger’s  ilie- 
moir  and  Poems  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun. — The  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  by  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  Part 
XXXVI.  (Nichols),  contains,  among  other  papers  of  great 
value  and  interest,  one  on  “ Royal  Descents  of  Peers,”  by 
the  late  Lord  Farnham,  which  is  followed  by  a Memoir 
of  that  able  and  accomplished  nobleman. — The  Bookworm; 
an  illustrated  Literary  and  Bibliographical  Review,  Part 
XII.,  for  1870.  Our  readers  will  share  our  regret  that 
owing  to  the  late  horrid  war,  this  number  which  com- 
pletes the  fifth  volume  closes  this  curious  and  instructive 
periodical,  the  only  one  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
bibliography. 
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The  publishing  firms  of  London  have  just  lost  two 
w-ell  known  and  most  respected  members  of  that  body. 
Mr.  Henry  Blackett,  of  the  firm  of  Hurst  & Blackett 
of  Great  Marlborough  Street,  died  on  Monday  last 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  Mr. 
Sampson  Low,  Jun.,  whose  name  was  well  known  in 
connection  with  many  philanthropic  institutions,  and  who 
was  not  only  a publisher  but  an  author — as  his  useful 
Account  of  the  London  Charities,  frequently  reprinted, 
amply  testifies — died  on  Sunday  last,  aged  forty- eight, 
after  many  years  of  suffering  borne  with  Christian 
resignation. 

Autographs. — The  following  are  the  prices  of  a few 
of  the  more  important  lots  which  have  been  recently 
sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  : — Lot  16,  King 
Edward  lY.  and  his  brother,  when  thirteen  years  of 
age,  32/. ; 68,  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Marriage 
of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  9/. ; 93,  A Signature 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  3/.  Is.;  118,  Queen  Elizabeth,  signa- 
ture on  vellum,  3/.  13s. ; 150,  Letter  of  Henry  Hammond, 
the  eminent  Divine;  5/. ; 236  to  244,  Nine  Letters  of  Lord 
Nelson,  34/.;  294,  Voltaire,  signed  in  full,  3/.  15s.;  307 
to  309,  Three  Letters  of  John  Wesley,  9/.  18s. 

The  Athen.<eum  has  the  following  : —Mr.  E.  Brock’s 
re-edition  of  the  fine  alliterative  poem  of  “ Morte  Arthure” 
is  nearly  ready  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

The  Erd  Eiver  Expedition. — Messrs.  Macmillan 
& Co.  will  shortly  publish  a “ Narrative  of  the  Eed 
Eiver  Expedition,”  by  Captain  Huyshe,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary 
to  the  commander.  Col.  Sir  Garnet  Wolsley. 

American  Books. — In  the  year  1870,  2,004  new  books, 
including  new  editions,  were  published  in  the  United 
States.  1,250  were  original  American  works,  582  were 
reprints  of  English  books,  and  172  were  translations  or 
reprints  of  foreign  books.  Classified  according  to  sub- 
jects, 254  belonged  to  theology,  336  to  fiction,  151  to  law, 
€3  to  arts,  sciences,  and  fine  arts  ; 83  to  trade,  commerce, 
politics ; 54  to  travel  and  geographical  research,  166  to 
history  and  biography,  122  to  poetry  and  the  drama,  112 
to  medicine  and  surgery.  111  were  educational  works,  60 
were  annuals,  283  were  juvenile  works,  180  were  miscel- 
n€OUS  works. — Sampson  Low's  Monthly  Bulletin. 

The  Post  says  : — We  hear  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  sold 
a valuable  collection  of  pictures,  works  of  the  old  masters, 
comprising  the  finest  Hobbema  in  existence,  as  well  as 
the  “Chapeau  de  Paille,”  and  a number  of  other  chefs- 
d'oeuvre,  to  the  nation.  The  Government  have  become 
purchasers  at  a price  of  some  70,000/.— a figure  which 
does  credit  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  liberality,  for  he  could 
have  commanded  far  more  money  at  Christie’s.  The 
purchase  will  not  disturb  Mr.  Lowe’s  Budget,  as  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallerj^  have  9,000/.  in  hand  from 
last  year,  and  with  this  their  annual  subsidy  of  10,000/. 
a year  will  enable  them  easily  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Albans. — Not  only  English 
churchmen,  not  only  ecclesiastical  antiquaries,  but  all 
who  know  what  a centre  of  civilisation  St.  Albans  was 
in  former  times,  will  hear  with  deep  regret  that  the  recent 
dry  summers  have  so  affected  the  foundations  of  the 
venerable  abbey  as  to  render  imperative  immediate  steps 
for  its  preservation.  It  is  said  that  to  do  this  effectually 
no  less  a sum  than  40,000/.  wUl  be  required.  But  the 
state  of  the  tower  requiring  instant  attention,  a preli- 
minary meeting  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Hertford- 
shire has  been  held  at  Lord  Verulam’s,  and  a subscription 
entered  into  to  defray  the  expenses  of  securing  the  safety 
of  that  important  part  of  the  abbey. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

CLAtrsTBUM  AxiMiE.  The  reformed  Monastery,  with  Frontispiece. 
1675  (or  7). 

Pattern  for  Young  Students  in  the  UNivuRSiTr,  set  forth  in 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Bonwicke.  London,  1729. 

Minor  Morals,  by  John  Bowring.  Vol.  III. 

Felix  Summerly’s  Handbook  for  the  City  of  Canterbury. 
l2mo,  1843. 

Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  Nos.  13  and  14.  Toovey,  1845. 
Romney’s  Views  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  Chester.  (1854?) 
Andrbwes  (Lancelot,  late  Bishop  of  Winchester),  An  Exact 

Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Death  of Sm.  4to.  London, 

1650. 

Ditto,  Reprinted.  8vo.  Newcastle,  1817. 

The  Life  of  late  Rev.  John  Johnson,  A.M.,  &c.,  by  the  late  Rev. 

Thomas  Brett,  LL.D.  8vo.  London,  1748. 

Archbishop  Sancroft’s  Occasional  Sermons,  with  some  Remarks 
on  his  Life,  &c.  1694. 

Walter  Pope  : An  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Seth,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  London,  1697. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Streatfield , 15,  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W. 
(Only  if  quite  clean  and  perfect.) 


Sarum  Missal.  1515.  All  or  part. 

Breviarium  Leodiense.  8vo. 

Sarum,  or  York  Service  Books, 

James  I.’s  Works,  folio.  Large  but  imperfect  copy  will  do.  , 
Early  Scrap  Books. 

Prints  by  Snyderhoof,  Rembrandt,  and  Early  Engravers. 

Portraits  of  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward.  1780,  &c. 

English  Manuscripts. 

Title  to  Crispin  Passe’s  Bible  Prints. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


Medwin’s  Life  of  Shelley. 

Trblawney’s  Last  Days  of  Byron  and  Shelley. 
Madame  Belloc’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 

Byron:  his  Biographers  and  Critics,  by  J.  S.  Moore, 

Memoir  of  Byron,  by  H.  L.  Bulwer. 

Life  of  Byron,  by  Armstrong. 

The  Rivulets  : a Dream,  by  M.  F.  Rossetti. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


Peacock’s  Genius  of  the  Thames. 

Headlong  Hall,  &c.,  being  Vol.  LVII.  of  “Bentley’s 

Standard  Novels.” 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  Knowl  Hill,  Berks. 


Wright’s  History  of  Essex.  The  Parts  containing  pages  533  to 
end  (Vol.  II.) 

W^'anted  by  Mr.  E.  Smith,  5,  Pembroke  Road,  Walthamstow. 


t0  C0rr^^p0iTU^nti^. 

Couch  the  alleged  Centenarian.  — Ln  the  note 
which  we  appended  to  Mr.  Pole  Carew’s  proof  that 
Couch  was  95  and  not  110  (ante,  p.  200),  we  omitted  the 
name  of  the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  entered  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age  in  June,  1794.  It  was  the  Bienfaisant, 
which  was  commissioned  in  that  year. 

Makrocheir  will findthe  couplet — 

“ Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  fills  the  butchers’  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? ” 
in  the  Rejected  Addresses. 

W.  G.  Stone. — ■‘•’•Eastern  Story will  be  found  answered 
at  p.  .131.  You  appear  to  have  been  anticipated,  but  we 
shall  be  glad  to  insert  further  information. 

Errata. — S.  vi.  p.  167,  col.  ii.  line  1,  for  “ name” 
read  “ namer  ” ; line  2,yb?'  “ voice  ” read  “ vole  ” ; p.  198, 
col.  ii,  line  28, /or  “ Diogenes’s  Laertius  ” read  “ Diogenes 
Laertius.” 


Dp.  LOCOCk’S  Wafers More  Cures  this  week  (Feb.  27,  1871)  of 

Bronchitis,  Voice,  Chest,  Cough,  and  Throat  Complaints — .From  Mr. 
Earle,  M.P.S.,  22,  Market  Place,  Hull._“  Your  Wafers  are  mvalnable 
for  the  Voice,  Throat,  and  Chest.  All  sufferers  from  Broncluys,  Hack- 
ing Cough,  and  deprivation  of  rest  should  take  them— Imiidieds  would 
find  quick  relief.”  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  rapidly  care  asthma,  con- 
sumption, coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breatli,  throat,  and  lungs. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  Is.  IJd.  per  box. 
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Dyer  — Recovery  of  Eeock  Church  Register  — Rash  State- 
ments — MS.  Notes  on  Fly-leaves — “Well-nigh”  for 
Almost  ” ; “ Once  and  again  ” — “ Mother  Red  Cap  ” — 
Wordsworth : Constable,  &c.  — Curious  Prophecy  — Wild 
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is  a Laird  ? — “ Though  lost  to  Sight,  to  Memory  dear  ” — 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


A LETTER  OF  EDWARD  IV. 

Among  a collection  of  aiitograplis  recently  sold 
by  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson  was  one  document 
that  will  certainly  possess  some  interest  for  any 
future  historian  of  the  Wars  of  the  Koses.  It 
professes  to  be  a letter  from  Edward  IV.,  then 
Earl  of  March,  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Kut- 
land,  written  on  December  10,  1460,  within  three 
weeks  before  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which 
the  latter  was  slain ; and  so  greatly  was  its 
curiosity  esteemed  by  the  sellers,  that  it  is  tran- 
scribed at  full  lengthy  although  with  some  inac- 
curacies, in  the  sale  catalogue.  It  was  sold  for 
thirty-two  pounds.  As  it  has  not  been  secured 
by  the_  British  Museum,  and  there  are  several 
points  in  connection  with  it  that  suggest  inquiry, 
I beg  leave  to  send  you  a more  accurate  copy  than 
thai  in  the  auctioneers’  catalogue  : — 

The  EarLs  of  March  and  Rutland  to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

‘‘  Illustrissime  Prlnceps  et  Excellentissime  Domine,  post 
ofBciosas  salutationes.  Ex  relatione  spectabilis  et  gene- 
rosi  viri,  domini  Antonii  de  Turn,  Regise  Majestatis 
nostras  nuntii  et  armigeri,  intelleximus  de  honorificentia 
et  gratitudine  illi  exhibita  pro  reverentia  Sacrae  Regiae 
Majestatis  et  etiam  respectu  nostro,  ac  etiam  de  favore 
sibi  pr^stito  in  Romana  Curia  apud  Pontificem  Maxi- 
mum  pro  nostris  votis  et  honestis  desideriis  impetrandis 
et  de  singular!  caritate  et  benevolentia  quam  ad  nos  et 
statum  nostrum  Excellentia  vestra  gerit,  pro  quibus 
rebus  prasfatae  Excellentiae  vestrse  cumulatissime  regra- 
tiamur.  Et  quoniam  multa  sunt  nobis  cordi  quae  D.  v. 


jam  cupimus  revelari,  ideo  eundem  dominum  Antoninm 
duximus  remittendum  ad  Sanctissimum  Dominum  nos- 
trum Papam  et  vestram  Excellentiam  de  intentione  ac 
desideriis  nostris  plenissime  informatum.  Quo  circa 
rogamus  E.  vestram  Excellentiam  ut  ilium  more  suo  solito 
gratiose  suscipiat  et  audiat  ac  plenam  illi  fidem  adhibeat, 
et  per  eundem  respondere  dignetur.  Speramus  in  Domino 
et  in  virtute^  Revereudissimi  Domini  Legati  Apostolici 
apud  nos  existentis;  cujus  status  cum  nostris  fortunis 
est  conjunctus,  quod  rerum  nostrarura  successus  erit 
gloriosus  sicut  idem  dominus  Antonius,  lator  praesentium, 
latius  explicebit.  Valeat  Excellentia  vestra,  ad  cujus 
beneplacita  parati  sumus.  Datum  Londoniae,  die  x.  De- 
cembris  mccccIx. 

“Excellentiae  vestras  amici  et  consanguinei 
Eduardus  Marcbiae  et  Edmundus  Ruthu- 
landiae  Comites,  filii  illustrissimi  Principis 
Ricardi,  veri,  justi,  et  legitimi  haeredis 
regnorum  Angliae  et  Franciae,  ac  Dominii 
Hyberniffi,  Ducis  Eboraci,  etc. 

“ E.  March.  E.  Rutlond.” 

[Addressed] — “ Illustrissimo  et  Excellentissimo  Do- 
mino, Domino  Francisco  Sfortiae  Vicecomiti  etc.  Duci 
Mediolani,  inclj'to  amico  nostro  honorando.” 

[Endorsed] — “Dominorum  consilio  ad  Ducem  Medio- 
lani.” 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  about  the  pedigree  of  this 
document.  On  the  first  blush  there  appear  some 
reasons  for  questioning  its  authenticity.  For  one 
thing,  it  contradicts  the  received  historical  ac- 
count as  contained  in  Hall,  according  to  which 
the  Duke  of  York  left  London  with  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  on  December  2 — that  is  to 
say,  eight  days  before  this  letter  was  written, 
and  sent  to  his  other  s(5n,  the  Earl  of  March,  to 
follow  him  into  the  North.  Both  of  these  sons 
had  been  with  him  in  Parliament  on  October  31 
(see  Rolls  of  Pari.  v.  379)  ; but  since  that  day  it 
would  appear  that  Edward  must  have  left  Lon- 
don, and  we  know  from  Hall  that  the  news  of 
his  father’s  death  at  Wakefield,  on  December  31, 
reached  him  at  Gloucester,  from  which  place  he 
then  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  was  still  not 
far  from  the  Welsh  border  when  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross  on  February  2.  More- 
over there  are  some  things  in  the  style  of  the 
document  which  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Regiae  Majestatis  nostrae  ” is, 
to  say  the  least,  a very  singular  expression  to  be 
used  by  either  March  or  Rutland  at  a time  when 
Henry  VI.  was  acknowledged  as  king  even  by 
their  father. 

If  the  document  is  genuine,  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  it  must  have  been  drawn  up 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.,  although  signed  by 
the  two  earls,  who  had  the  king  practically  in 
their  power ; and  yet  the  language  a little  further 
on  seems  hardly  consistent  even  with  this  view  of 
the  case.  The  expressions  pro  reverentia  Sacrse 
Regise  Majestatis  et  etiam  respectu  nostro,”  ac- 
cording to  any  ordinary  interpretation,  surely 
imply  that  the  letter  was  not  to  be  subscribed  by 
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the  kin^,  hut  hy  some  other  persons.  In  short, 
I see  nothing  for  it  hut  to  acknowledge  that  the 
writers  partly  identified  themselves  with  the  king, 
and  yet  allowed  themselves  in  one  place  to  speak 
of  the  king  as  a third  person. 

From  these  circumstances  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  very  strong  suspicions  have 
heen  entertained  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
document,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  subscription 
and  sio'natures.  There  is,  however,  something  to 
he  said  on  the  other  side  in  favour  of  its  genuine- 
ness. A letter  very  much  the  same  in  substance 
was  certainly  written  hy  Henry  VI.  to  the  pope 
on  the  very  day  on  which  this  letter  was  dated. 
A contemporaneous  copy  of  it  is  preserved^  in  the 
archives  of  Milan,  and  will  he  found  noticed  in 
Mr.  Kawdon  Brown’s  Calendar  of  Venetian  State 
Papers.  In  this  letter,  as  in  the^  document  under 
consideration,  Antonins  de  Turri,  or  della  Torre, 
is  spoken  of  as  our  envoy,”  as  an  ambassador  of 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  heen  lately  sent  to  the  pope, 
had  returned,  and  was  about  to  he  despatched 
again — although,  as  we  find  from  Mr.  Brown  s 
Calendar,  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  induced 
him  to  remain  in  London  for  at  least  a month 
longer,  that  he  might  he  able  to  report  the  issue 
of  events.  There  is  also  in  both  letters  a refer- 
ence to  Coppini,  bishop  of  Teramo,  the  legate  sent 
to  England  hy  Pius  11.  to  reconcile  the  contend- 
ing factions  ; and  the  manner  in  which  his  services 
are  referred  to  are  (^uite  what  we  might  ha\e 
expected. 

In  Henry’s  letter  to  the  pope,  preserved  at 
Milan,  he  is  said  to  have  effected  much  good,  and 
the  king  hoped  that  he  would  effect  more  it 
assisted.  But  in  the  letter  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  York  he  is  almost  claimed  as  a partisan 
on  their  side  cujus  status  cum  nostris  tortunis 
est  conjunctus  ”),  which  there  is  no  doubt  he  prac- 
tically was  hy  the  moral  support  he  gave  to  their 
cause. 

All  this  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  document.  It  has  nevertheless  heen 
suspected  hy  gentlemen  whose  opinion  in  such 
matters  is  worthy  of  all  deference,  that,  although 
the  body  of  the  document  be  genuine,  the  sub- 
scription and  signatures  may  he  forgeries.  This 
supposition  would  leave  us  free  to  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  accounts,  that  neither  of  the 
supposed  writers  was  at  the  time  in  London  ; 
whereas,  if  we  uphold  the  genuineness  of  the^  sig- 
natures, we  must  conclude  that  the  chroniclers 
were  wrong,  not  only  as  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland 
having  gone  with  his  father  to  the  North,  hut 
also  as  to  the  Earl  of  March  having  hy  that  time 
left  London. 

I believe  myself  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
chroniclers  were  wrong  in  both  these  points,  and 
that  the  document  in  question  thus  supplies  us 
with  new  and  more  accurate  information.  But 


before  we  can  presume  that  this  is  so,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  document  itself  should  he  sub- 
mitted to  critical  inspection  by  competent  judges 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  signatures.  I myself 
inspected  the  MS.  in  the  sale-room^  before  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  any  of  the  points  of  sus- 
picion, and  the  handwriting  did  not  strike  mo 
as  in  any  way  liable  to  question  ; but  I will  by  no 
means  warrant  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
may  not  have  been  deceived. 

I would,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  ther 
present  owner  of  the  MS.  that  he  would  be  doing 
a service  to  English  history  if  he  would  consent 
to  lend  it  for  a short  time  to  the  trustees  of  tho 
British  Museum,  who,  I have  no  doubt,  would  be 
glad  to  take  it  into  their  custody  that  it  might 
be  carefully  inspected  by  palaeographers,  and  the 
signatures  compared  with  other  signatures  of  the^ 
Earls  of  March  and  Rutland,  so  that  its  exact 
historical  significance  may  be  the  better  ascer- 
tained. James  GaieiInee. 


3N  THE  CONJOINT  PROPRIETORSHIP  IN  BEN 
JONSON’S  WORKS. 

In  a former  note  S.  v.  574),  when  speaking 
3f  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  Ben  Jonson 
published  by  Meighen  in  1640,  but  containing 
three  plays  published  by  Allot  in  1631,  I wrote 
as  follows : — 

« As  to  the  three  plavs  of  1631,  Allot  have  sold 
them  to  Meighen,  or,  as  fs  more  likely,  agreed  to  a con- 
joint publication.  A similar  conjoint  proprietorship  is, 
I think,  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  [of  16^J. 
Poetaster,  though  evidently  printed  at  the  same  ofece- 
with  the  rest,  and  though  bearing  one  of  Bishop  s devices 
[the  publisher  of  the  volume],  has  Young’s,  not  Bishop  s, 
name  on  its  title-page.  The  probable  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  Young  held  the  right  of  publishing  thfr 
Poetaster,  and  by  placing  his  name  'ff f ® 

his  proprietorship  intact,  and  ensured  his  right  to  that 
much  share  (about  one-twelfth)  in  the  pr^^s  of  t 
volume.  The  same  occurs  in  the  Bible  ot  Lodi. 

Two  days  ago,  while  arranging  the  loose  leaves 
of  a first  folio  of  1616,  I observed  similar  difter- 
ences  in  its  particular  title-pages.  The  general 
eno-raved  title  bears,  ^amprinted  at  London  hj 
Will.  Stansby,”  and  the  title-pages  o/  all  the- 
plays,  save  two,  bear,  ‘‘  London  | Printed  by  Wi  - 
liam  Stansby.”  One  of  these  two,  Man. 

Out  of  his  Humour— ihQ  only  play  that  has  two 
engraved  head-pieces  instead  of  one,  an  w ere 
alone  in  the  volume  is  a tail-piece  to  be  found 
has  also  the  only  engraved  7 

ticular  title-page,  and  it  hears, 
by  W.  Stansby  | for  I.  Smithwicke.  The  other 
of  Poetoter’s  title-page  bears  “London  | 
by  William  Stansby  | for  Matthew  r°wnes  the. 
quarto  edition  of  the  Poetaster  ^ q.' Y ” 

been  “ Printed  for  M.  L.,”  and  “ souU  m St.  Dnn- 
stan’s  Church-yarde.”  It  is  therefore  dear  that 
though  Stansby  (or  Jonson)  had  managed  to  ob 
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tain  the  right  of  publishing  all  the  other  pre- 
viously published  plays,  Smithwicke,  to  whom 
the  original  proprietor  of  Every  Man  Out  of  his 
Humour  had  assigned  his  rights,  and  M.  Lownes, 
the  original  holder  of  the  Poetaster,  had  refused 
to  part  with  their  rights,  but  had  allowed  of  the 
reprinting  of  their  pieces  without  prejudice  to 
themselves,  and  on  condition  either  of  a sum  down 
nr  of  a share  in  the  profits.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that,  so  long  after  as  1640,  Eobert  Young,  who 
must  in  the  mean  time  have  obtained  the  pro- 
prietorship formerly  held  by  Lownes,  again  re- 
fused to  part  with  the  Poetaster.  Either  this 
indicates  the  continued  popularity  of  the  libellous 
satire,  or  the  determination  of  Young  to  drive  a 
hard  bargain  in  a matter  in  which  he  had  the 
mastery.  That  Smith wicke  held  to  the  other 
play  in  1616  on  account  of  its  poj^ilarity  seems 
proved  by  Jonson’s  words  of  preface  to  the  folio 
edition,  and  by  Smithwicke’s  godfatherly  care  in 
fiecking  it  out. 

There  is  yet  another  difference  in  this  volume 
of  1616.  The  five  title-pages  of  The  Epigrams,” 
part  of  the  King’s  Entertainment  on  passing  to 
his  Coronation,”  Panegyre,  &c.,”  ‘‘A  Par- 
.ticular  Entertainment  ...  at  Athorpe,”  and  of 
Masques  at  Court,”  are  without  name  of  printer 
or  publisher,  and  merely  bear  the  imprint,  “ Lon- 
don I M. DC.  XVI.”  Why  this  difference  was  made 
I do  not  know,  but  my  conjecture  is,  that  for  the 
sake,  or  for  the  chance,  of  greater  profit  (may  the 
shade  of  William  Gifibrd  not  take  this  as  another 
slander  on  his  favourite  !),  Jonson  kept  the  pro- 
prietorship of  these  in  his  own  hands.  It  would 
have  looked  strange  in  that  day  to  have  put 
Printed  for  the  Author  | by  ] W.  Stansby,”  and 
therefore  I think  all  mark  of  proprietorship  was 
omitted  beyond  the  words  by  B.  I.,”  which  on 
such  omission  would,  I conceive,  be  held  as  legal 
proof  of  the . author’s  ownership  of  the  pieces. 
The  four  title-pages  of  the  1640  edition  (that  of 
the  Panegyre  ” being  left  out),  an  edition  pub- 
lished after  the  author’s  death,  bear  the  usual 
imprint  of  all  the  others — “ London  | Printed  by 
E.  Bishop.”  Beinsley  Nicholsoe. 


LANCASHIRE  FUNERAL  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  Furness  district  of  North  Lancashire 
some  interesting  customs  existed  within  a few 
years  ago.  Singing  or  chanting  psalms  or  hymns 
as  the  sorrowful  train  wended  its  way  towards 
the  church  was  very  common  and  is  still  prac- 
tised. ^ I have  an  extract  from  an  old  lady’s  will 
made  in  1704  which  shows  the  importance  at- 
tached to  this  ceremony.  It  bequeaths  twenty 
ehillings,  to  be  distributed  by  my  said  Son  in  Law 
to  such  young  men  and  others  who  shall  sing 
Psalms  before  ray  Corpse  to  y*  Church  all  time 
■of  my  funeriL” 


Is  this  a relic  of  pre-reformation  times  ? The 
old  Sarum  Use  provided  for  singing  as  the  corpse 
was  borne  to  the  grave  the  ^‘Non  nobis  Domine  ” 
or  Psalms  xxv.  and  cxiv.,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance, and  on  returning  from  the  grave  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  ‘‘  Be  profundis,”  &c. 

Another  custom  was  to  give  to  each  individual 
a small  cake  made  of  the  purest  wheaten  flour 
(oat-bread  being  in  general  use)  called  arval 
bread,”  which  he  or  she  was  expected  to  carry 
home  and  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  A 
large  number  of  persons  was  usually  ‘‘bidden,” 
and  it  was  considered  a great  slight  if  each  family 
did  not  send  at  least  one  representative.  Is  this 
word  arval  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ar-ful, 
respectful,  awful,  full  of  reverence ; or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  ahval,  to  hang  down,  to  mourn  ?* 
In  some  parts  of  Furness,  where  the  parish  church 
was  at  a considerable  distance,  the  bearers,  who 
carried  the  corpse  on  a rude  kind  of  bier,  were 
obliged  to  rest  at  intervals  along  the  road ; and 
places  were  erected  by  the  roadside  here  and  there, 
called  “ resting-stones,”  upon  which  the  coffin 
was  placed  until  a relay  was  provided  and  all 
had  rested.  In  these  districts  it  was  common  to 
distribute  the  arval  bread  before  starting,  and 
each  person  received  a cake  and  a quarter.  The 
quarter  was  generally  eaten  during  a halt  about 
half  way  to  the  church.  H.  Baeber,  M.D. 

Ulverston. 


SWISS  SPRING  SONG. 

As  the  “ question  of  Savoy  ” has  been  recently 
agitated,  and,  so  far  at:  least  as  a neutral  zone  or 
portion  of  Chablais  is  concerned,  is  likely  to  form 
a subject  for  future  discussion  and  deliberation 
between  France  and  Switzerland,  I send  a trans- 
lation of  a poem  by  Doctor  Ziegler  of  Soleure, 
which  came  out  shortly  after  the  present  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  so  eloquently  defended  the  cause  of 
Switzerland  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  ori- 
ginal is  entitled  “ Friihlingsgrusz  an  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  in  Genf.”  To  show  the  beauty  and  melody 
of  Ziegler’s  stanzas,  I give  the  first  verse : — 

“Frulilmp;slufte  in  den  Thalern, 

Blauer  Himmel  in  der  Hoh’, 

Griine  Matten,  griine  Triften, 

Bergesblumen  unterm  Schnee. 

Auf  den  Fliissen  weisse  Segel, 

Auf  dem  See  geschaft’ger  Kiel, — 

Sei  willkomm  in  unsern  Bergen, 

Edler  Britte,  Robert  Peel ! ” 


“ Strains  of  spring  salute  the  valleys  ; 

In  the  lift  the  heaven  is  blue  ; 

Verdure  decks  the  fields  and  hedges; 

Flowrets  peep  the  snow-drifts  through; 
On  the  lake — the  white  sails  streaming — 
Pleasure  plies  the  active  keel. 

Welcome  now  amidst  our  mountains, 
Noble  Briton — Robert  Peel ! 


[•  Consult  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  s.  iy.  368,  423  ; vi.  468.— Ed.] 
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“ Many  a great  mind  dwells  among  us ; 

Alien  poets  tune  the  lay, 

And  reward  proverbial  friendship 
With  the  works  that  live  for  aye. 

Thou  hast  uttered  words  of  freedom — 

Words  our  wounded  spirits  feel ; 

Therefore  welcome  to  our  mountains. 

Brave  protector — Robert  Peel ! 

*•'  Thou  hast  girded  on  thine  armour, 

Aimed  the  well-directed  lance. 

Waved  Plelvetia’s  white-cross  banner 
In  the  face  of  grasping  France.  _ 

Hearts  like  thine  will  guard  our  birthright 
From  the  bruise  of  despots’  heel. 

Therefore  welcome  to  our  mountains, 

Bold  confederate — Robert  Peel ! 

“ Monarchs  shower  their  decorations, 

Buttoned  ribbon,  cross  of  gold : 

Such  exotic  plants  we  grow  not. 

They  would  droop  in  Alpine  cold. 

Idiots’  straws  and  children’s  baubles 
To  their  slaves  let  tyrants  deal ; 

Fame  for  thee  has  brighter  honours, 

Generous  stranger — Robert  Peel ! ” 

James  Henry  Dixon. 


John  Dyer. — Tlae  poems  of  Dyer  are  to  "be 
foimd  in  Johnson’s  Poets,  although  the  editor  was 
unable,  apparently,  to  claim  for  them  any  merit 
to  justify  their  preservation.  In  his  life  of  Dyer 
we  read — 


Rash  Statements. — As  a remarkable  instance 
of  this,  take  the  following  from  Gibbon  {Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  i.  chap,  v.)  : — An  hundred  well- 
disciplined  soldiers  will  command  with  despotic 
sway  ten  millions  of  subjects.”  This  is  one  man 
against  one  hundred  thousand.  Now,  according  to 
ordinary  computation,  if  this  one  man  had  to  call 
over  the  muster-roll  of  these  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  were  to  continue  without  intermission 
from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon — no  trifling  day’s  work— he  would  not 
get  through  it  under  three  days. 

Another,  not  much  inferior,  is  quoted  by  Fuller 
{Holy  State,  book  iv.  chap.  xvii.  s.  2)  from  Til- 
man  Bredenach,  De  Bello  Livon.: — 

“I  can  scarce  believe  what  one  tells  us,  how  Walter 
Pletemberg,  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  with  a small 
number,  slew  ifi  a battle  a hundred  thousand  Muscovite 
enemies,  with  loss  of  but  one  man  on  his  side.” 

Scarce  believe ! I should  think  not  indeed,  as 
who  could,  unless  he  haM  deluded  himself  into 
the  belief  that  the  Munchausen  lies  were  naked 
truth.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

MS.  Notes  on  Fly-leaves. — On  the  fly-leaf  of 
a MS.  treatise  on  Wines,  thirteenth  century,  in  a 
very  cramped  and  almost  illegible  hand,  much 
contracted : — 


“ Of  ‘ The  Fleece,’  which  never  became  popular,  and  is 
now  universally  neglected,  I can  say  little  that  is  likely 
to  recall  it  to  attention.” 

It  is  not  of  the  poems,  however,  but  of  the 
author’s  portrait  prefixed  to  his  life  (Johnson’s 
Poets,  1790,  vol.  v.),  that  I wish  to  put  a note  on 
record,  on  the  authority  of  ^‘Maloniana”  (pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  Prior’s  Life  of  Edmond  Ma- 
lone, p.  423),  where,  writing  of  Samuel  Dyer,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  supposed  to  have  written  the  Letters 
of  Junius),  Malone  says : — 

“ Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
(Samuel)  Dyer,  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Burke’s  possession. 
There  is  a mezzotinto  from  it,  which  has  been  copied  for 
The  Lives  of  the  Poets  by  mistake,  as  if  it  were  the  por- 
trait of  John  Dyer,  author  of  a poem  called  The  Fleece.'^'’ 

Charles  Wylie. 

Recovery  oe  Feock  Church  Register.— 
The  local  papers  announce  the  recovery,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  lago,  of  Bodmin,  of  an  old  volume  of 
registers  for  the  parish  of  Feock  between  Truro 
and  Falmouth 

“ He  met  with  it  in  London,  and  finding  that  it  had 
no  descriptive  title,  but  evidently  belonged  to  some  Cor- 
nish parish,  consulted  documents  in  the  registry  at 
Bodmin  (by  permission  of  Mr.  Collins),  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  identify  it  as  one  of  the  parish  registers  of 
Feock,  lost  very  many  years  ago.  It  records  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  during  the  incumbencies  of  three 
vicars  (Jackman,  Coode,  and  Ange)  between  1671  and 
1724.” 

E.  H.  W.  Dunkin. 

Greenwich. 


“ I Julius  cesar  y’*  hegh  emp’' 

In  frythe  and  in  feld  still  fair  was  my  fame 
Of  Rome  & of  Romans  I bare  ay  y®  fiour 

and  thens  caput  mundi  wes  I called  be  name. 


“ I Alisaunder  conquered  to  paradys  gete 

Saue  y®  ile  of  women  all  y®  warld  I it  wan 
In  achayer  thai  me  sent  a lauedi  of  state 
Wytnes  of  Arestotle  y*  dwelt  w^  me  than. 


“ I am  ector  of  troy  & duk  of  oegipt 

mony'hethen  haue  I kjdde  & hedyde  at  anys 
I conquered  y®  grekis  to  y®  grek  see 
and  emang  thame  I dyed  & thar 

lyes  my  bonys.” 

On  a leaf  at  the  end  of  the  same  MS.  occurs  the 
following  charm,  apparently  to  be  used  as  a 
styptic : — 

“ In  nomine  patris  §•  Jilii  et  spiritus  sancti,  when  our 
lorde  Ihesus  was  don  on  y®  cros,  than  com  longinus 
thider  & smot  hym  w^  hys  sper  in  y®  syde  blud  & water 
com  out  at  y®  wounde  & wypyd  hys  eghene  & sawe 
anone  . thregh  y®  holy  vertewe  y*  god  dyde  goTe.  I 
comaunde  y®  blude  y*  y*  com  noght  out  of  compys- 
tyma.  In  nomine  patris  §’C.  Say  y®  ihrys.'^ 

West  Derby,  Liverpool.  J OHN  Eliot  HodgkiN. 

« Well-nigh  ” eor  Almost  ” : Once  and 
AGAIN.” — Who  brought  into  fashion  the  word 
well-nigh,  which  within  the  last  year  or  so  has 
come  to  be  commonly  substituted  for  almost  f One 
has  always  been  familiar  with  well-nigh  in  old 
English,  and  in  our  northern  counties  it  has  never 
gone  out  of  colloquial  use ; but  in  ordinary  Eng- 
lish speech,  and  in  writing,  it  had  become  nearly 
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obsolete.  All  persons  now-a-days  read  news- 
papers and  novels,  and  many  read  nothing  else,  so 
that  a word  once  started  by  a popular  novel-writer 
or  journalist  becomes  within  a few  months  adopted 
by  the  public  in  a truly  remarkable  manner.  One 
cannot  now  take  up  a newspaper,  magazine,  or 
popular  tale  without  coming  upon  well-nigh  in 
such  a position  as  almost  would  have  held  a year 
or  two  ago. 

Once  and  again  is  another  pet  phrase  of  quite 
recent  popularity.  If  a thing  occurred  repeatedly 
we  used  to  say  it  happened  “ again  and  again,”  but 
now  people  wi'ite  (I  do  not  observe  that  they 
say')  once  and  again.  Mr.  Trollope,  if  I remember 
rightly,  uses  the  phrase;  perhaps  he  set  the 
fashion.  Like  well-nigh,  once  and  again  was  for- 
merly in  use  (1  Thess.  ii.  18),  and  perhaps  it  has 
survived  as  a provincialism,  and  has  now  become 
popularised  b}^  some  favourite  author,  who  has 
himself  retained  it  through  his  early  provincial 
up-bringing.  ' Jaydee. 

Mother  Eed  Cap.”— I forward  you  a print 
of  Mother  Damnable,”  a few  copies  of  which  I 
have  now  in  my  possession,  and  shall  have  plea- 
sure in  distributing  them  amongst  collectors  of 
rare  prints,  as  I believe  this  to  be  a specimen. 
I am  collecting  accounts  of  notorious  and  eccen- 
tric individuals,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  cor- 
respondent could  furnish  me  with  any  information 
about  the  female  thus  described  : — Mother 
Damnable,  the  remarkable  shrew  of  Kentish  Town, 
the  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  sign  of  the 
‘ Mother  Eed  Cap  ’ on  the  Hampstead  Eoad,  near 
London,  An.  Dom.  1676.  Taken  from  an  unique 
print  in  the  collection  of  the  late  I.  Brindley,  Esq.” 

Mercury  Office,  Cheltenham.  ThomaS  Harper. 

Wordsworth:  Constable,  etc. — There  is  a 
sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  appended  to  the  edition 
of  Walton's  Lives,  published  by  Henry  Wash- 
bourne  in  1840,  in  which  the  following  lines  occur 
printed  in  italics,  doubtless  with  a view  of  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  their  beauty ; — 

“ The  feather  whence  the  pen 

Was  shaped,  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men, 

Dropt  from  an  angel’s  wing.” 

The  idea  is  certainly  felicitous,  but  it  did  not 
originate  with  Wordsworth : for,  in  a sonnet 
addressed  ‘'To  the  King  of  Scots,”  by  Henry 
Constable,  a poet  now  scarcely  remembered,  the 
concluding  lines  are  as  follows : — 

“ The  pen  wherewith  thou  dost  so  heavenly  singe 

Made  of  a quill  pluck’t  from  an  angell’s  winge.” 

And  the  same  thought  he  thus  varies,  in  one  of  his 
" Spirituail  Sonnettes,”  in  praise  of  " St.  Katha- 
ryne  ” : — 

“ My  muse  doth  neede 

An  angell’s  feathers,  when  thy  prayse  I synge.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  extracts  from  Henry 
Constable,  let  me  add  the  following  from  the 


quaint  author  of  the  Llmhlems,  who  rises  to  un- 
usual elevation  in  his  poem  on  " Faith  ” : — 

“ But  would’st  thou  conquer,  have  thj’-  conquest  crown’d 
By  hands  of  seraphims,  triumph’d  with  the  sound 
Of  heaven’s  loud  trumpet,  warbled  by  the  shrill 
Celestial  choir,  recorded  with  a quill 
Pluck’d  from  the  pinion  of  an  angel’s  wing. 

Confirm’d  with  joy  by  heaven’s  eternal  King : 

Conquer  thyself,  thy  rebel  thoughts  repel. 

And  chase  those  false  aflfections  that  rebel.” 

Surely  these  passages  prove  that  Wordsworth’s 
imitation  of  both  or  either  of  these  poets  must 
have  been  more  than  accidental.  T.  C.  S. 

[Attention  has  already  been  called  in  “K.  & Q.”  (l^t 
S.  vii.  191)  to  the  former  of  the  passages  from  Constable 
quoted  by  T.  C.  S.  In  the  same  volume  attention  is 
directed  to  a similar  thought  in  some  verses  by  Dorothy 
Berry,  prefixed  to  Diana  Primrose’s  Chain  of  Pearls, 
1639:  — 

“ whose  noble  praise 

Deserves  a quill  pluckt  from  an  angel’s  wing.”] 

Curious  Prophecy. — In  a register  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Bruges  (Varia,  No.  511),  is 
the  following ; I copy  litteratim : — 

“ Gallorum  levitas  Germanos  ducet  ad  astra  : 

Italise  gravitas  Gallo  depresso  vigebit : 

Succumbet  Gallus ; Aquilae  victoria  cedet : 

Papa  cito  moritur,  Caesar  regnabit  uterque 
Sic  quo  cessabit  tunc  vani  gloria  mundi. 

Conp'egati  sunt  leo  et  pardus,  dicentes : Ut  quid  Gallus 
gallinaceus  excutit  in  alas  suas,  et  superbia  sua  exaltat 
vocem  suam,  non  enim  est  contentus  granis  suis,  nec 
cessat_  rapere  aliena:  venite  ergo,  cedamus  eum  virgis 
sanguinolentis,  et  amoveamus  ab  eo  plumas  suas,  et  ad- 
stringamus  eum  adeo  ut  paucis  granis  sit  contentus ; et 
illud  quod  habet  auferte  ab  eo,  et  scit  a filiis  hominum 
quod  humiliabitur  valde  superbia  eius. 

‘‘  Haec  enim  scripta  sunt  anno  Domini  1506,  decima 
quinta  Septembris,  ex  uno  antiquissimo  libro,  qui  liber 
non  creditur  scriptus  in  ducentis  annis.” 

W.  H.  James  We  ale. 

Wild  Fruits  in  Germany. — The  present  low 
prices  of  wild  fruit  in  Germany  seem  to  be  a con- 
sequence of  the  raging  war,  as  thousands  of  bar- 
rels full  of  them  are  annually  exported  to  France 
for  the  fabrication  (or  so-called  colouring)  of  the 
"pure  St.  Julien  claret,”  the  " University  claret,” 
or  other  " choice  clarets  of  various  growths.”  I am 
especially  alluding  to  wild  raspberries  and  bil- 
berries ( Vaccinium  myrtillus,  L.) ; a measure  of 
the  latter  of  which,  equal  in  weight  to  five  pounds, 
was  offered  to  me  this  morning  (July  27)  for  a 
little  more  than  twopence.  An  equal  quantity  of 
beautiful  wild  raspberries  was  selling  for  about 
sevenpence.  Cartloads  of  the  wholesome,  aro- 
matic, but  bitter  cranberry  ( Vaccinium  vitis  idma, 
L.)  will  arrive  in  a short  time,  selling  from  three 
to  four  pence  the  same  quantity.  Beautiful  ripe 
sour  black  cherries  {Persica  cerasus,  L.)  are  selling 
a little  more  than  a halfpenny  a pound.  These, 
too,  as  also  the  bird-cherry  (Persicum  avium,  L.), 
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were  exported  for  the  same  purpose.  Immense 
quantities  of  the  bilberry  and  the  cranberry  are 
preserved  without  sugar  tor  the  winter,  will  keep 
for  years,  and  are  sweetened  when  used.  Kussian 
cranberries  (a  jelly  of  which  is  often  put  on  the 
top  of  other  preserves,  as  a good  way  of  keep- 
ing” them)  are  considered  the  best,  never  pos- 
sessing a stringent  or  sorbate  taste.*  The  present 
province  of  Hanover  formerly  exported  the  greatest 
quantities  of  wild  fruit  for  the  above-named  pur- 
pose to  France,  amounting,  if  I am  rightly  in- 
formed, to  more  than  300,00^0  francs  a year.  Claiet 
will  rise ! Hermann  K^indt. 

Germany. 


Albaney  AND  Amondeville. — 111  the  list  of 
arms  and  quarterings  of  Worcestershire  families 
given  by  Nash  in  his  history  of  that  county  are 
these  two  entries : — 

“ Albaney : Azure,  a chevron  ermine  between  three 
fleurs-de-lis  argent.  _ 

“ Amondeville : Argent,  a cross  moline  .... 

Neither  of  these  coats  is  given  in  Pap  worth  s 
Ordinary^  and  I have  many  reasons  for  supposing 
them  to  be  wrongly  appropriated.  They  are  both 
given  by  Berry  in  his  appendix,  but  he  has  copied 
many  of  Nash’s  errors. 

I wish  to  know  to  what  families  they  really 
belong,  and  by  what  W orcestershire  family  they 
were  quartered. 

The  latter  coat  I take  to_  be  that  of  Uvedale  ; 
for  I find  among  the  quarterings  of  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  in  Edmondson’s  Baronagium,  the 
coat  of  Amundeville  (Azure,  a fret  or)  preceded 
hy  that  of  Uvedale  (Argent,  a cross  moline  gules). 

Did  Uvedale  marry  an  heiress  of  Amundeville  ? 

H.  S.  G. 

Arundel  and  Arundello.— -In  one  of  the 
'valleys  of  the  Canarese,  or  province  of  Ivrea,  in 
Piedmont,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a castle  bearing 
the  name  of  Arundello.  It  was  built  after  the 
year  1176  by  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
noble  family  of  San  Martino,  who  bore  the  title 
of  Lords  of  Arundello  down  to  the  last  century, 
when  they  became  extinct.  Could  it  be  possible 
to  explain  the  identity  of  name  between  the  Ita- 
lian castle  and  the  English  castle  and  town,  or 
at  least  between  the  family  of  the  Italian  Lords 
of  Arundello  and  that  of  the  English  Earls  of 
Arundel  ? The  first  Earls  of  Arundel  in  England, 
from  1139  to  1221,  were  the  Albini — one  of  whom 
came  with  the  Conqueror  to  England.  The  earl- 

*  The  bramble  (^Ruhus  fruticosiis,  L.)  is  less  thought 
of  in  Germany  than  in  England,  furnishing  as  it  does  an 
excellent  preserve.  A French  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
would  never  allow  her  children  to  eat  blackberries,  as  she 
was  sure  of  their  bringing  on  a headache.  | 


dom  then  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Fitzalans  till 
1580,  when  again  by  marriage  it  became  the 
heritage  of  the  Howards,  who  still  hold  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  especially  Peter  II.  (the  little  Charle- 
magne), and  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
were  in  high  favour  at  the  English  court,  and 
London  was  crowded  with  their  nobles  from 
Savoy,  Vaud,  and  Piedmont.  It  is  possible  that 
one  of  these  nobles  became  connected  with  the 
Arundel  family  of  those  times  (1241-1268),  and 
upon  going  back  to  his  country,  out  of  regard  for 
English  associations,  gave  his  castle  the  name  of 
Arundel ; precisely  as  Cardinal  Gualo  reproduced 
the  architecture  and  the  name  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church  of  Chester  in  the  beautiful  Sant’  Andrea 
of  Vercelli.  That  in  those  days  the  intercourse 
between  Italy  and  England  and  the  connection 
between  the  families  of  the  two  countries  was 
not  unfrequent,  we  may  argue  from  the  fact  that 
John  Fitzalan,  seventh  Earl  of  Arundel  (1269- 
1302),  married  Alice,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Caluzzo.  It  is  also  on  record  that  in  1383,  at 
Bourbourg  in  Flanders,  Amadeus  VH.  of  Savoy 
(called  ‘‘The  Bed  Count”)  held  a tournament, 
attended  by  several  English  lords ; and  that  one 
of  these,  the  “ Earl  of  Arundel,”  was  unhorsed  by 
the  Savoy  prince.  The  English  nobleman  alluded 
to  could  only  be  Kichard  Fitzalan,  tenth  Earl  of 
Arundel. 

Can  learned  historians  or  genealogists  throw 
any  light  on  this  subject  ? Go. 

Mordecai  Cart. — Mordecai  Cary  of  Trinity 
.College,  Cambridge,  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord-Lieutenant ; he  became 
Bishop  of  Clonfort  in  1731,  and  was  promoted  to 
Killala  in  1735.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter 

of ? I shall  be  obliged  by  an  account 

of  his  ancestry.  Y.  S.  M. 

Anne  (Chapman)  Knightlet.  — “ Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chapman,  Lord  Mayor  in 

1688,  was  the  wife  of Knightley.”^  Who  was 

her  husband  ? He  does  not  appear  in  Baker’s 
pedigree  of  the  Knightleys  of  Fawsley. 

C.  D.  C. 

[It  appears  that  Sir  John  Chapman  died  May  7,  1737, 
leaving  two  daughters:  the  elder  married  Sir  Oliver 
Ayshcomb,  Bart.,  of  LyfFord,  in  Berkshire  ; the  younger, 
Bethia,  died  unmarried. — Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage.] 

Mrs.  Mary  Churchill.— In  the  parish  church 
of  Minterne,  Dorsetshire,  there  is  a memorial  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  “ in  commemoration  of  her 
husband  John  Churchill,  Esq.,”  who,  according 
to  the  register — for  there  is  some  little  contusion 
as  to  the  dates  on  the  stone — seems  to  have  died 
April  3,  1659. 

From  a comparison  with  other  memoranda,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  John 
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Churcliill  was  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  is  stated  by  all  the  Peer- 
ages and  in  Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset  to 
have  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Henry  Winston.  If  so,  Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  must 
have  been  his  second  wife;  and  the  questions 
arise,  who  was  she,  and  when  did  Sarah  Winston 
die,  and  where  was  she  buried  ? Mrs.  Mary 
Churchill,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Churchill,  Esq., 
was  (according  to  the  register)  buried  July  19, 
1677.  Answers  to  these  queries  will  greatly  oblige 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  1784. — Has  any 
portrait  of  Lord  Dudley,  about  1784  or  so,  been 
engraved  ? J.  C.  J. 

William  Fenwick,  Mayor  of  Hell. — Can 
you  procure  me  information  as  requested  con- 
cerning William  Fenwick,  who  was  mayor  of 
Hull  in  1709  and  again  in  1727  ? He  married 
Melior,  daughter  of  Isaac  Fairfax  of  Thornton,  in 
Pickering,  and  Catherine  his  wife.  William  Fen- 
wick was  Chamberlain  of  Hull,  1699,”  and  was 
son  of  Nicholas  Fenwick.”  I should  be  glad  to 
know  which  branch  of  the  Fenwicks  he  belonged 
to.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  me, 

Mrs.  Barwick  Baker,  Hardwicke  Court, 
Gloucester. 

German  Prince. — In  The  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius  (London,  Burns,  n.  d.,  p.  51)  there 
is  mention  of — 

“ A German  prince,”  who,  “ wishing  to  inspire  his  son 
with  a great  horror  of  war,  ordered  a painter  to  repre- 
sent the  different  scenes  of  a bloody  battle,  and  to  write 
these  Avords  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture : ‘ Behold  the 
fruits  of  war  ! ’ ” 

What  was  his  name  E.  Marshall. 

Sandford. 

God’s  Bady.” — Is  this  beautiful  expression 
actually  in  use  in  London  among  the  lovrer 
orders  ? In  Mr.  George  Macdonald’s  exquisite 
little  book.  At  the  Bach  of  the  North  Wind,  it  is 
constantly  made  to  appear  that  such  is  the  case, 
as  in  the  following : — “ ‘ The  cabbies  call  him  God’s 
baby,’  she  whispered.  ^ He’s  not  right  in  the 
head,  you  know.  A tile  loose.’”  (p.  187.)  The 
meaning  of  the  term  is  here  supplied. 

James  Britten. 

Good  Sir  and  Dear  Sir. — Some  letters  in  my 
possession  from  Isaac  Maddox,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, dated  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
commence  with  Good  sir.”  How  long  has  the 
conventional  form  “ Dear  ” prevailed  in  epistolary 
correspondence  ? In  the  Paston  Letters  the  style 
between  kindred  resembles  state  documents  of  the 
sovereign,  where  they  address  each  other  as  Bight 
worshipful  father  ” or  husband.” 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 


Lines  on  the  Human  Ear. — Where  can  I find 
some  clever  lines  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
cheap  periodicals  of,  say,  some  fifteen  years  back, 
describing  the  functions  of  the  human  ear  in  the 
shape  of  an  address  of  a father  to  his  little  daugh- 
ter, explaining  to  her  how  she  heard  St.  Pancras' 
bell  ? E.  L. 

79,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

George  London. — This  great  gardener,  founder 
of  the  Brompton  nursery,  superintendent  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  Page  of  the  Back  Stairs  to  Queen 
Mary,  the  friend  of  Evelyn,  and  companion  of  the 
Earl  of  Portland  when  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  France,  died  in  1713.*  Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  where  he  was  buried  ? His 
daughter  Henrietta  married  Sir  John  Peachey, 
Bart.  J. 

Macaulay’s  Ballads. — The  eighth  and  last 
volume  of  The  Works  of  Lord  Macaulay  (com- 
plete), edited  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,”  and 
published  by  Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  in  1866, 
professes  and  is  generally  supposed  to  contain  the 
more  approved  or  popular  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
distinguished  author’s  poetry.  I miss  from  this 
collection  the  truly  heroic  ballad  of  The  Siege 
of  Bochelle,”  which,  when  I read  it  some  thirty 
years  ago  (in  my  Cambridge  days),  I thought  as 
good  as  any  other  lay  or  ballad  he  ever  wrote,. 
“ The  Armada,”  Naseby,”  Ivry,”  and  the  best 
of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne  not  excepted. 
Neither  is — 

“ Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters,”' 
in  the  separate  poetic  volume  in  which  the  Boman 
and  others  of  his  heroic  lays  have  been  published 
these  many  years. 

Am  I right  in  attributing  this  favourite  of  my 
young  days  to  Macaulay,  and  where  can  I renew 
my  acquaintance  with  it  ? 

A thought  has  struck  me  recently  that  it  ma^/ 
have  been  a joint  production  to  which  Praed  lent 
a hand,  or  some  other  of  the  brilliant  Cambridge 
eclectics  who  commenced  their  literary  career  in 
Charles  Knight’s  Quarterly. 

The  Knight  of  Inishowen. 

Junior  St.  James’s  Club,  St.  James’s  Street. 

Medical  Order  of  St.  John.— Can  any  of 
your  correspondents,  versed  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gious and  charitable  orders,  give  me  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  ‘^Medical  Order  of 
St.John”?  This  order  is  very  cursorily  mentioned 
in  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dictionary,  under  the 
heading  Physicians,”  as  being  founded  by  St. 
Jean  de  Dieu,  and  as  being  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  medicine.  And 
Fleury,  in  his  Histoire  ecclesiastique,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  order  of  the  ‘^Brothers  of 
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Charity,”  but  makes  no  mention  of  its  being 
especially  a medical  order. 

The  questions  I wish  answered  are — Was  this 
a strictly  medical  order  ? Is  it  in  existence  at 
present  ? Does  any  other  author  give  fuller  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  ? Belgique. 

Meaning  oe  ^^Naccaeine.”  — In  the  X^7e  of 
Edward  Lord  Herbert^  ed.  1771,  p.  161,  is — 

“ Every  bout  tied  with  a small  ribband  of  a ISTaccarine, 
or  the  colour  that  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  wear,  gave  a 
very  gracefull  mixture,”  &c. 

What  was  naccarine  f E.  H.  Knowles. 

Kenilworth. 

Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians. — Will  some 
reader  of  N.  & Q.”  kindly  refer  me  to  a full 
collation  of  the  — 

“ Controversise  Memorabiles  inter  Paulum  V.  Ponti- 

ficem  et  Venetos In  Villa  Sanvincentiana  apud 

Paulum  Marcellum.  Sumptibus  Caldoreanse  Societatis, 
Anno  MDCvii.” 

Frey  tag,  in  his  Analecta  (ed.  1750,  p.  269), 
gives  the  collation  as  part  i.  pp.  242;  part  ii. 
pp.  276,  in  8. 

My  copy  agrees  with  the  title-page  as  given  by 
Freytag,  but  the  collation  differs  very  consider- 
ably. Part  I.,  though  not  so  called,  agrees  with 
Freytag,  ending  with  ‘^Finis’’  on  p.  242:  its  con- 
tents also  agree  with  the  index  which  follows  the 
general  title  (there  are  no  separate  titles  for 
parts  I.  and  ii.)  Part  ii.  consists  of  672  pages, 
and  its  contents  are  all  noted  in  general  index 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  item,  sixteen  stanzas 
of  Italian  poetry,  pp.  669-672.  The  pagination 
of  the  index  does  not,  however,  correspond  with 
the  first  four  articles  in  part  ii. ; the  first  of 
which,  e.  g.  Cardinalis  Baronij  Parsenesis,”  &c., 
is  paged  245,  as  if  it  should  be  found  in  part  i. ; 
from  p.  173,  part  ii.,  the  index  and  pagination  of 
the  part  agree. 

There  are  three  tractates  bound  up  in  the  vo- 
lume, but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  work  as 
above  described.  Aiken  Ievine. 

Clerical  Club,  Dublin. 

Pipe  Poll,  5 Stephen. — Your  correspondent 
Nimeod,  in  his  note  on  ‘^Herveus,”  quotes  this 
Poll  as  the  authority  for  one  of  his  statements. 
May  I ask  whether  there  be  such  a Poll  ? Is  not 
this  the  Poll  identified  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  that  of 
31  Hen.  1.  ? I put  the  question  for  information,  and 
by  no  means  as  wishing  to  be  regarded  as  myself 
an  authority.  I should  have  known  nothing  pro- 
bably of  the  matter,  but  for  the  suggestion  of  an 
able,  but  now  deceased,  friend.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

Punch-ladle  oe  Geoege  III. — I the  other  day 
bought  a silver  punch-ladle  with  a gold  seven- 
shilling piece  let  into  the  bottom  of  it.  It  bore 
the  cipher  ‘^^G.  P.,”  and  an  inscription  ^^Ex 


dono  Georgius  III.  Optimo  Pegi  1773,”  and  on 

the  stalk  the  initials  The  bowl  was  rather 

artistically  embossed  with  the  English  rose  and 
Scottish  thistle  in  high  relief ; the  handle  was  of 
ebony. 

As  I am  informed  by  one  who  still  recollects 
the  days  of  George  the  Good  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  such  gifts  to  many  persons  he 
took  a fancy  to,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  able  to  afford  me  a little  farther  information 
on  the  subject.  H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Seejeant  Salkeld. — I am  desirous  to  have 
some  account  of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of 
William  Salkeld,  serjeant-at-law  and  reporter  of 
the  King’s  Bench  from  1689  to  1702.  I believe 
he  came  from  Pock  in  Northumberland.  W. 

[William  Salkeld  was  descended  from  a very  ancient 
family  in  Cumberland.  The  Salkelds  possessed  the  manor 
of  Corby,  upon  the  attainder  of  Andrew  de  Harcla,  by  a 
grant  from  Edward  III.  to  Richard  de  Salkeld,  Knt. 
Afterwards  came  Hugh  de  Salkeld,  John  de  Salkeld,  and 
Richard  de  Salkeld.  The  latter  died  17  Henrj’-  VII.  The 
last  Thomas  Salkeld  sold  Corby  to  the  Lord  William 
Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas,  great  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Serjeant  Salkeld  was  born  at  Fallodor,  or  Fallodon,  in 
Northumberland,  in  1670,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  Salkeld,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place.  This  Samuel 
was  of  Fallodor  and  Swinhoe,  near  Newcastle,  properties 
which  his  son  inherited.  He  died  intestate  in  1699.  The 
Serjeant  obtained  Fifehead  Nevil,  in  Dorsetshire,  by  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ryves,  an  heiress.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  admitted  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple  on 
May  2,  1692,  and  called  to  the  Bar  in  1698.  He  died  on 
Sept.  14,  1715,  aged  forty-five  or  six,  leaving  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  : William,  the  possessor  of  Fifehead, 
died  in  1782,  unmarried.  Robert  was  the  second  son,  who 
married  his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  James  Salkeld 
the  younger,  brother  of  the  serjeant.  Robert  married, 
secondly,  Sarah  the  widow  of  P.  Ruffe,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  William,  a physician,  who  married  first  Eliza- 
beth Palmer,  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  nieces.  His 
second  wife  was  Anne,  the  eldest  sister  of  James 
Clitherow,  of  Boston  House,  near  Brentford.  Charles,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  serjeant,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  of 
Cambridge.  This  Charles  had  a daughter,  whose  de- 
scendants in  Dorsetshire  possess  a good  share  of  the 
family  pictures.  The  serjeant  had  three  daughters  : 1. 
Mary,  married  first  Edmund  Gay,  of  Blandford ; secondly, 
Thomas  Waters,  of  Blandford,  by  whom  she  had  a son 
and  three  daughters.  2.  Elizabeth,  married  the  Rev. 
James  Dibben,  rector  of  Fontmell  Magna.  3.  Anne,  died 
unmarried  in  1741.  For  other  details  of  this  family, 
consult  Woolrych’s  Lives  of  Eminent  Serjeants-at-Law 
of  the  English  Bar,  2 vols.  8vo,  1869,  vol.  ii.  pp.  482- 
495.] 

Sickle  Boyne  : Boyne  Money.  — In  a lease 
dated  Oct.  28, 1578,  is  a condition  that  the  tenant 
is  to  find  one  sycle  boyne  ” to  cut  corn  {hladas) 
in  autumn,  for  one  day.  Again,  Feb.  8,  1771,  the 
corporation  of  this  borough  ordered  that  their  ten- 
ants, who  had  usually  paid  to  the  mayors  boine 
money,”  should  thereafter  pay  the  same  to  the 
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mayors  for  ever.  Can  any  one  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  boyne  ” ? Chaeles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

Teapp’s  ^‘Viegil.” — ^Wbat  are  the  merits  of 
the  work  ? I have  never  met  with  it.  I have 
amongst  my  collections  the  following  anonymous 
epigram : — 

“On  hearing  Glover’s  Leonidas  compared  toVirgil. 

“ Like  unto  Virgil  ’tis,  perhaps; 

But  then,  by  Jove,  ’tis  Doctor  Trapp’s.” 

Trapp  was  a very  learned  man,  and  if  there  was 
any  resemblance  between  his  style  and  that  of 
Glover,  he  cannot  have  been  such  a very  bad 
poet  after  all.  Trapp  lived  at  a time  when  blank 
verse  was  not  much  esteemed — when,  in  fact, 
Frenchified  jingling,  miscalled  heroic  verse,  was 
the  fashion,  and  Milton  had  to  succumb  to  Boileau. 
Trapp  must  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  author.  "Whether  he  had  sufficient 
poetic  genius  to  transmute  Maronian  hexameters 
into  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  is 
what  I should  like  to  know.  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  & Q.”  will  oblige  by  sending  an 
extract —say  twenty  or  thirty  lines — from  one  of 
the  eclogues.  Blank  verse  seems  the  proper  me- 
dium for  hexameters  and  pentameters. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

[Another  version  of  the  epigram  on  Glover’s  Leonidas 
reads  as  follows ; — 

“ Equal  to  Virgil  ? It  may  perhaps. 

But  then,  by  Heaven,  ’tis  Dr.  Trapp’s.” 

Trapp’s  translation  of  The  ^neid  of  Virgil  into  blank 
verse,  published  in  1717,  in  two  vols.  4to,  is  in  little  esti- 
mation, and  is  a complete  failure  as  a work  of  art.  Dr. 
J ohnson  observed  that  “ Trapp’s  book  may  continue  its 
existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clandestine  refuge  of  school- 
boys.” It  is  “indifferently  executed,”  remarks  John 
Nichols.  In  1758  Dr.  Warburton  was  thus  compli- 
mented for  his  “ Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Book  of 
Virgil  ” : — 

“ Sure,  in  that  Hell  which  you  design’d. 

For  miscreants  vile  of  ev’ry  kind  ; 

Bad  Criticks  well  deserve  a place. 

Nor  mercy  e’er  should  find,  nor  grace. 

Translators  too  those  realms  should  hold. 

Who  put  off  dross  instead  of  gold. 

Chief,  those  who  thy  bright  Muse  disgrace. 

And  hide  with  stains  her  beauteous  face. 

There  creeping  Lauderdale  should  lie. 

Cold  Trapp,  and  murd’ring  Ogilby.”*] 

Lancashiee  Witches.— The  ladies  of  Lanca- 
shire are  spoken  of  and  toasted  as  Lancashire 
witches.”  Under  what  sobriquets  do  the  gallants 
of  other  English  counties  celebrate  the  beauty  of 
their  fair  enslavers  ? Peestoniensis. 

WooDCHT  Initial  Lettees. — Can  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  N.  & Q.”  inform  me  who  was 
the  designer  and  who  the  engraver  of  the  initial 
letters  (many  of  which  are  very  beautiful)  to 
the  chapters  in  Whitaker’s  Itichmondshire  and 

* Three  translators  of  Virgil. 


Leeds  f Many  of  these  are  views  of  places  in 
Yorkshire  which  are  easily  recognised,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  whole,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  new  edition  which  is  pro- 
mised an  index  of  their  names  will  be  given. 

G.  B.  T. 

Huddersfield. 


GAINSBOEOUGH’S  “BLUE  BOY.” 

(4*^  S.  iii.  576 ; iv.  23, 41, 80,  204,  237 ; v.  17,  35.) 

Since  this  subject  was  last  before  your  readers 
(Jan.  8,  1870),  and  created  a widespread  in-* 
terest,  much  progress  has  been  made  towards 
settling  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 

Blue  Boys  ” is  the  original  picture,  and  thereby 
entitled  to  the  blue  riband  ” of  the  fine  arts. 
WTth  your  approval  the  subject  will  be  resumed 
and  completed. 

Amongst  your  contemporaries  who  have  com- 
mented on  the  facts  disclosed  in  your  columns, 
The  Queen  * concludes  an  interesting  article, 
accompanied  by  a sketch  of  the  Blue  Boy  ” 
printed  in  colours,  with  the  following  pertinent 
remarks : — 

“ Until  last  year,”  says  The  Queen,  the  faet  that  there 
were  two  ‘ Blue  Boys  ’ was  not  generally  known.  But,  as 
now-a-days  there  is  always  something  new  turning  up, 
or  some  article  of  faith  ruthlessly  swept  away,  the  West- 
minster ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ is  not  exempt  from  what  appears  to 
be  a general  rule.  The  question  as  to  which  of  them  is 
the  original  and  which  the  replica  has  been  argued  with 
great  spirit  in  our  contemporary,  Notes  and  Queries. 
For  many  years  the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  picture  has 
been  the  unchallenged  claimant  of  the  original  honours  ; 
but  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  1867,  after  a lifetime’s  obscurity,  a second  ‘Blue 
Boy’  formed  one  of  the  works  of  art  lent  for  exhibition, 
and  the  second  claimant  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent jndges  to  be  a very  fine  work  of  art.” 

Here  it  will  usefully  refresh  the  memory  to 
quote  the  conclusions  formerly  arrived  at.  On 
September  18,  1869,  they  were  — 

“ That  the  ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hoppner,  E.A.,  is  not  the  one  now  in  tlae  possession 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  ; that  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  one  which  was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Hall, 
as  exhibited  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1867  ; that  if  one  of  the  two  ‘ Blue 
Boys  ’ has  been  copied  from  the  other,  it  is  the  West- 
minster one,  which  is  a copy  of  the  rival  picture ; and 
that  if  both  pictures  are  Gainsborough’s,  then  the  least- 
known  one  is  the  finest  work  of  art.” 

And  on  January  8,  1870 — 

“ That  the  inferences  formerly  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
least-known  Blue-clad  have  been  virtually  confirmed  by 
subsequently  received  facts  ; that  the  original  ‘ Blue  Boy,’ 
as  well  as  several  other  Blue-clads,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, painted  before,  and  not  after,  the  delivery  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds’s  cold-colour  discourse  in  December, 
1778  ; that  it  is  probable  the  original  ‘ Blue  Bo}*-’  passed 

* April  30,  1870. 
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direct  from  Gainsborough’s  studio  to  the  gallery  of 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. ; that,  at 
any  rate,  it  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Prince,  and  was 
by  him  sold  to  John  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  M.P.;  that  the  very 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  early  description  of 
the  picture  in  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  possession  (bj^  Mr.  Peter 
Coxe),  and  the  recent  description  of  the  least-known 

Blue-clad”  (by  Mr.  K.  J.  Lane,  A.K.A.)  is  presumably 
due  to  their  actually  referring  to  the  same  picture  ; that 
about  1806,  if  not  previous^,  two  ‘Blue  Boys  ’ appear,  of 
which  the  original  was  in  Hoppner’s  care,  and  the  un- 
known one  in  the  Grosvenor  collection ; and  that  there 
are  excellent  reasons  for  now  recognising  the  least-known 
‘ Blue  Boy  ’ as  the  same  picture  which  was  successively 
the  property  of  (or  was  [held  by)  H.R.H.  George  Prince 
of  Wales,  John  Nesbitt,  Esq.  M.P.,  and  John  Hoppner, 
Esq.,  R.A.” 

So  far  as  we  knoW;  tliese  conclusions  have  not 
"been  controverted  by  a single  fact  advanced  against 
them,  altbougb  tbe  will  to  rebut  them  has  not 
been  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  further  dis- 
coveries and  closer  examinations  of  both  pictures 
have  virtually  established  them. 

For  example,  as  regards  the  origin  of  the 
^^Blue  Boy,’’  it  appears  it  was  painted  in  1769 
and  exhibited  in  1770,  to  confute,  as  it  did  suc- 
cessfully, Reynolds’  depreciation  of  Gainsborough's 
skill  in  portraiture,  several  years  before  the  cold- 
colour  axioms  were  launched  against  the  successful 
picture  and  its  painter. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Hogarth,  the  well-known  and 
respected  veteran  in  works  of  art.  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation that  the  portrait  in  a Vandyke  dress 
which  achieved  for  Gainsborough  so  great  a suc- 
cess at  the  R.  A.  iu  1770*  was  the  ‘‘Blue  Boy,” 
and  that  it  was  the  picture  of  which  Miss  Mary 
Moser  said,  “ Gainsborough  beyond  himself.” 
This  discovery  throws  a flood  of  new,  if  less 
pleasant,  light  on  the  policy  of  Reynolds  towards 
Gainsborough  ; but  this  interesting  subject  must, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  deferred. 

It  also  adds  much  weight  to  the  tradition, 
which  it  is  said  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  R.A,,  was 
disposed  to  believe,  that  the  original  “Blue Boy  ” 
represented  a youth  connected  with  the  Molyneux, 
now  the  Sefton  family;  for  Gainsborough  ex- 
hibited the  portrait  of  Isabella  Lady  Molyneux 
the  previous  year.  This  lady  had  two  brothers — 
Viscount  Petersham,  then  sixteen,  and  Henry 
Fitzroy  Stanhope,  a younger  one,  sons  of  a soldier 
of  high  distinction — Earl  Harrington.  Now,  one 
of  these  youths  may  have  been  the  model  boy,  and 
thus  account  for  the  fine  military  attitude  of  ease, 
grace,  and  elegance,  “ as  if  to  the  manner  born,” 
which  so  prominently  distinguishes  the  least- 
known  “Blue  Boy”  over  the  rival  picture,  as  the 
best  judges  tell  us. 

Moreover,  the  “ Blue  Boy  ” was  painted  at  Bath, 
so  that  it  is  more  probable  one  of  the  youthful 
aristocrats  who  visited  Gainsborough’s  studio  in 

* Fulcher’s  Life  of  Gainsborough,  p.  79. 


that  city  became  the  model  boy,  than  that  the* 
son  of  a London  ironmonger  did  so.* 

From  a pedigree  point  of  view,  two  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  which  practically 
complete  the  history  of  the  least-known  “ Blue 
Boy  ’’  as  the  original  picture.  They  are  (1)  that 
Nesbitt,  the  owner  of  the  originar“  Blue  Boy,” 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had  the  pic- 
ture with  him  at  Heston  between  1815  and  1820, 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  a well-known  pic- 
ture, and  (2)  that  Hall,  so  long  the  owner  of 
the  least-known  “ Blue  Boy,”  purchased  it  as  the 
original,  with  its  pedigree  complete,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  portion  included,  and  used  the  information 
thus  obtained,  no  doubt  from  Nesbitt,  as  autho- 
ritative proof  for  stating  openly  on  every  oppor- 
tunity that  his  was  the  original  “Blue  Boy,”  and 
the  (vrosvenor  picture  only  a copy  of  it.  Hall’s 
statement,  it  is  said,  reached  the  notice  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  led  him  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  “ Blue  Boy’s  ” history,, 
as  if  there  was  a loose  screw,  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  poet  and  collector  of  works  of  art,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago.  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  there  is  an  incongruous  “ Blue  Boy  ” story 
fathered  on  Rogers,  which  we  would  like  to  know 
if  any  of  your  readers  ever  heard  him  mention. 
It  is,  that  Rogers  bought  the  original  “ Blue 
Boy  ” at  a sale,  let  Hoppner  have  it  to  copy,  and 
that  Hoppner  dishonorably  and  surreptitiously  sold 
the  original  to  Earl  Grosvenor — a libel  doubtless 
on  both  gentlemen,  as  it  is  known  to  be  on  Hopp- 
ner, who  did  not  sell  the  original  “ Blue  Boy  ” to 
Earl  Grosvenor.  To  us  it  appears  to  be  merely  a 
perversion  of  facts,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  original  “ Blue  Boy,”  put  forward  as  a 
forlorn  defence  of  the  damaged  pedigree  of  the 
best-known  “Blue  Boy;”  but  if  wrong  we  will, 
be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

Briefly  these  facts  are : — (1.)  Rogers’  much  en- 
joyed and  spoken  about  purchase  of  “ Puck  ” by 
Reynolds-— not  the  “ Blue  Boy”  by  Gainsborough — 
at  a sale,  where  Lord  Farnborough  and  Dance  the 
painter  were  with  him,  after  having  all  break- 
fasted at  his  residence ; and  (2)  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Rogers  and  Hoppner,  not  about  the  “Blue- 
Bo}",”  but  an  artist  whom  the  former  desired  ta 
become  a member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  Club, 
but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  latter,  who 
bitterly  reproached  Rogers  for  this  desire,  which, 
led  Rogers  to  say  of  Hoppner,  “ He  has  an  awful 
temper — the  most  spiteful  person  I ever  knew.” 


* A foot-note  of  dubious  origin  in  Edwards’s  Anecdotes 
of  Painters  appears  to  be  the  sole  authority  for  using  the 
name  of  Buttell,  either  as  the  model  or  the  owner  of  the- 
original  “ Blue  Bo3^”  But  this  might  have  been  added 
after  the  death  of  Edwards  in  December,  1806,  and  when 
the  work  was  going  through  the  press  in  1807  ; for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  statements,  that  pic- 
ture was  then  in  existence,  even  if  unnoticed  by  Edwards. 
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But  to  return  to  Hall : it  is  certain  tliat  lie  was 
proud  of  his  Blue  Boy  ” on  account  of  his  royal 
antecedents,  which  he  took  care  should  he  known, 
until  the  picture  acquired  the  title  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  portrait  among  those  about  him,  and 
was  so  catalogued  after  his  death.  In  this  way 
the  dead  was  unwittingly  made  to  hear  evidence 
that  when  living  he  knew  well  that  the  picture 
had  once  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  the  celebrated  original 

Blue  Boy,”  well  worth  1500/.  to  keep  and  not 
to  sell. 

Anq^her  and  a satisfactory  proof  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  least-known  Blue  Boy  ” appeared  at 
the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  form  of  a very  tine  Gainsborough,  recently 
valued  for  legacy  duty  at  1600/.  It  is  No.  102  in 
the  Catalogue,  and  is  a companion  picture  to  the 
least-known  ‘‘Blue-clad,”  in  the  description  of 
canvas  used,  in  the  very  thin  but  brilliant  water- 
colour-like style  of  painting  so  characteristic  of 
Gainsborough’s  portraits  painted  at  Bath,  and  even 
in  their  ground-plan,  the  pictures  differing  little 
more  than  necessary  for  the  positions  and  dresses 
of  those  represented. 

This  test  picture,  as  it  may  be  called,  contains 
the  portraits  of  the  Countess  of  Sussex  and  her 
daughter.  Lady  Barbara  Yelverton,  afterwards 
Baroness  de  Ruthyn,  as  lent  for  the  Exhibition 
by  the  Countess  of  Loudon. 

Now,  exactly  a century  ago  Gainsborough  ex- 
hibited this  very  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy 
the  year  after  he  had  exhibited  the  “Blue  Boy,” 
therefore  a similarity  of  materials  and  “ hand- 
writing ” might  be  expected  and  is  found. 

Tried  by  this  test,  the  Grosvenor  “Blue  Boy  ” 
hardly  looks  a Gainsborough.  The  canvas  is  dif- 
ferent, the  vehicle  different,  the  painting  thicker, 
the  colouring  less  delicately  managed,  and  the 
general  effect  disappointing. 

But  place  the  least-known  “Blue  Boy”  by  the 
side  of  the  ladies,  and  they  will  have  met,  per- 
haps, more  than  their  match  in  general  attractive- 
ness, but  in  materials  and  execution  they  would 
stand  forth  a well-matched  pair,  to  prove  a common 
artistic  paternity,  in  a very  convincing  manner. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  “ Blue 
Boy,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a description  of 
the  two  pictures,  and  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween them.  Some  of  these  differences  have  been 
noticed  in  your  columns,  but  the  exhibition  of  the 
Grosvenor  “Blue  Boy”  last  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  subsequently  at  South  Kensington, 
has  enabled  a satisfactory  comparison  of  the  two 
pictures  to  be  made  by  competent  judges. 

Endeavours  to  bring  about  a public  side-by-side 
competition  between  them  have  failed,  owing  to 
the  shyness  of  the  best-kno^j^n  “ Boy  ” to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  other. 

The  difference  in  the  shades  of  the  blue  colours 


of  the  chivalrous  young  athletes  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  who  annually  contend  for  the  “Blue* 
Riband  ” of  rowing,  is  well  known  and  as  with 
these  colours,  so  with  the  two  pictures — one  of 
them  presents  a darker  and  older  appearance  than 
the  other.  They  might  therefore  be  distinguished, 
as  Light  Blue  and  Park  Blue. 

But  there  is  a depth  and  delicacy  of  light  and.. 
shade  about  the  older-looking  picture  which  is 
not  found  on  the  other;  and  the  colour  on  the 
figure  of  the  former,  if  ever  bright  blue,  has  mel- 
lowed pleasingly  in  a greenish  direction.  On  the 
younger-looking  “ Boy”  the  colour  is  paler  and. 
has  a hardness,  which  gives  the  picture,  as  Allan 
Cunningham  said,  “ a somewhat  startling  ” first 
impression  character. 

Connoisseurs  might  therefore  prefer  to  call  the 
lighter  picture  the  “P«/e  Blue  Boy,"  as  Leslie  did 
when  writing  about  it,  and  the  darker  one  the 
“ Green  Blue  Boy,"  as  it  has  been  designated. 

The  Light  or  Pale  “ Blue  Boy  ” belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  a well-known  picture, 
and  has  a sight  size  of  70  inches  by  48  inches. 

The  Dark  or  Green  “Blue  Boy”  has  a sight 
size  of  71^  inches  by  50|-  inches,  but  owing  to- 
the  misfortunes  which  befel  its  owner  in  1802,. 
.and  drove  both  into  obscurity,  it  is  now  compara- 
tively little  known. 

Modern  descriptions  of  and  eulogiums  on  the 
Grosvenor  “ Blue  Boy  ” are  well  known  and  need 
not  be  epitomised  here.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  green  “ Blue  Boy,”  now  seen  to  be  the 
original ; therefore  it  is  proposed  to  quote  twa 
descriptions  of  the  original,  when  it  was  known 
as  such,  and  some  of  the  green  “ Blue  Boy,”  com- 
parative and  otherwise. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  original  “Blue- 
Boy”  yet  met  with  has  appeared,  but  may  be 
repeated.  It  was  written  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Peter- 
Coxe,  for  Nesbitt’s  sale,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“ No.  63. — Gainsborough. — A whole-length  Figure  with 
a fine  Landscape  in  the  Background.  This  most  incom- 
parable performance  ranks  this  very  celebrated  Master- 
among  the  first  class  of  Painters,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern.  It  has  the  Grace  andElegance  of  Van  Dyck  in 
the  Figure,  with  a Countenance  as  forcibly  expressed  and. 
as  rich  as  Murillo,  with  the  management  of  Titian.  It  is 
a Picture  which  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of  or  too 
much  admired.” 

The  green  “Blue  Boy  ” shows  that  this  is  not 
only  not  exaggerated  praise,  but  hardly  does  jus- 
tice to  the  present  rich  ripe  attractiveness  of  the 
life-like  presence  on  the  canvas. 

The  second  description  yet  seen  of  the  original- 
“ Blue  Boy  ” was  written  by  Edwards  in  1806, 
about  four  years  after  Nesbitt’s  sale,  when  Hopp— 
ner  was  still  the  holder  of  the  picture  for  Nesbitt, 
whose  affairs  were  not  settled  until  about  1815. 
As  an  echo  of  the  title  under  which  the  “ Blue. 
Boy  ” was  catalogued  in  1770,  this  description  is 
at  once  historical  and  highly  laudatory. 
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Edwards  describes  tbe  picture  as  A wbole- 
lengtb  portrait  of  a young  gentleman  ” — exactly 
as  catalogued  in  1770 — ^^in  aVandyck  dress” — as 
explained  in  1770  by  Miss  Moser — 

“ Which  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  ‘Blue  Boy  ’ from 
the  colour  of  the  satin  in  which  the  figure  is  dressed.  It 
IS  not  exaggerated  praise  to  say  this  picture  might  stand 
amo:^  those  of  Vandyck.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hoppner,  R.A.” 

This  shows  conclusively  that  whatever  ^^Blue 
Boy  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor,  who  died  in  1802, 
^ could  not  be  the  original  picture 

which,  four  years  afterwards,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hoppner. 

So  far  as  we  know,  that  high,  if  not  highest 
or  living  authorities  on  Gainsborough's  hand- 
writing, J.  Lane,  Esq.,  A.E.A.,  was  the  next 
to.expiess,  in  1869,  an  opinion  on  the  green,  or 
original  ^^Blue  Boy.”  This  opinion  has  appeared 
in  your  pages,  but  with  a sentence  accidentally 
pfied  ^ the  colouring)  which  is  now  sup- 

• “ carefullj^  examined  the 

picture  (the  green  Blue-clad.)  The  figure  is  more  ele- 
gant than  the  Grosvenor  picture— the  colouring  clearer— 
the  character  of  the  face  far  more  pleasing— the  minutest 
touches  of  the  subordinate  parts  palpably  Gainsbro’s.” 

Like  Mr.  Coxe,  who  wrote  sixty-seven  years 
previously,  Mr.  Lane  selects  the  elegance  of  the 
figure  and  the  beaut}’’  of  the  face  for  special 
praise,  and  well  they  merit  it. 

Hear,  also,  what  an  able  art  critic,  commenting 
on  the  facts  which  appeared  in  & Q.  ” and 
who  carefully  examined  the  “Green  Blue”  be- 
iOre  he  wrote,  says  in  The  Graphic  * about  the  green 
“Blue  Boy’s”  face:— 

If,  says  the  critic,  “ this  newly-discovered  ‘Blue 
Gainsborough,  by  whom  is  it  ? Who 
could  imitate  the  wonderful  bravura?  Who  could  have 
made  the  red  blood  glow  through  those  brown  cheeks  ? 

intelligent  eyes  .?  The  face  is  too 
gpceful  for  Wilson  the  portrait-painter.  It  is  beyond 
what  Hoppner  could  have  done  ; as  for  Beechy,  he  only 
mitated  Gainsborough’s  landscapes.  Is  this  second  ‘ Blue 
i>oy  to  remain  an  endless  crux  for  modern  art  critics  ? ” 

No,  the  puzzle  is  solved  in  favour  of  “ Green 
Blue,  and  of  his  face  it  may  be  fairly  said — 

“ ’Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Gainsbro’s  own  canning  hand  laid  on.” 

4(  following  artistical  comparison  of  the  two 

Blue  Boys  ” by  a good  judge  speaks  for  itself— 

, “London,  Jan.  1870. 

Gainsborough’s  ‘Blue  Boy.’— Having  seen  by 
Jhe  Times  that  the  Westminster  ‘Blue  Boy’  was  at  the 
K.  A.,  1 went  to  see  and  examine  it,  as  I had  previously 
seen  and  examined  the  other  picture,  which  has,  I may 
say , both  the  body  and  soul  of  Gainsborough.  I certainly 
was  disappointed  at  the  Westminster  picture,  for  I could 
^t  perceive  those  qualities  in  such  perfection  in  it  as  in 
the  other  picture.  The  manipulation  in  it  is  weak,  and 
the  touch  not  so  free  and  decided  as  in  the  other.  The 
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blue  IS  crude  (Allan  Cunningham  said  rather  startlingly 
so)  and  the  folds  of  the  dress  cripply,  which  certainly  gives 
an  idea  of  a copy  of  the  other  picture  by  a tolerably  good 
artist.  Ihere  is  also  another  sign  of  their  not  being 
1 ^ same  artist,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 

vehicle  used.  I consider  the  other  picture  (the  ‘Green 
Jllue  Boy  ) contains  the  perfection  of  Gainsborough’s 
colour,  vehicle,  touch,  and  mind,  which  I must  say  I 
cannot  discover  in  the  Westminster  picture.  I think  if 
they  had  been  hung  together,  any  connoisseur  who  did  not 
know  which  was  which  would  have  taken  the  other  for 
the  original  and  the  Westminster  picture  for  a tolerably 
good  copy  of  it.” 

^ A high  authority,  after  more  than  one  examina- 
tion of  both  pictures,  recently  expressed  a similar 
conclusion  in  these  words : — 

“ I ^ve  closely  examined  the  Grosvenor  ‘ Blue  Boy’  at 
feouth  Kensington,  and  I am  firmly  impressed  by  its  great 
inferiority  to  the  other  ‘Blue  Boy’  in  grace  and  elegance 
of  form  and  feature  as  well  as  in  delicacy  of  colour.  I 
think  that  the  qualities  which  I observed  in  the  other 
picture  are  strong  evidence  of  its  originality  ; and  that  if 
the  two  pictures  could  be  put  side  by  side,  mv’opinion 
would  be  maintained.” 

Decided  as  both  these  opinions  are  in  favour  of 
“ Green  Blue,”  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 
would  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  public  generally, 
and  the  Grosvenor  “ Blue  Boy  ” be  deemed  to  be 
comparatively  a meaner-looking  and  less-attrac- 
tive picture. 

Still  more  recently  a connoisseur  of  high  repu- 
tation as  a judge  of  painters’  handwriting  — a 
correspondent  of  yours  of  many  years’  standing, 
who  took  much  interest  in  the  former  discussion, 
went  with  a friend  to  see  and  criticise  the  “ Green 
Blue  Boy.”  The  result  was  warm  praise,  for  he 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  picture  was  by 
far  the  finest  Gainsborough  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  the  finest  of  his  works  in 
existence,  as  it  strongly  reminded  him  of  a high- 
class  Velasquez. 

In  conclusion,  at  present  the  artistic  character 
of  the  “ Green  Blue  Boy  ” may  be  summed  up, 
not  at  all  inaptly,  as 

“ Perfected  loveliness.  All  the  harmonies 
Of  form,  of  feature,  and  of  soul  displayed. 

In  the  bright  creation?’’ 

J.  Sewell. 

The  Lombard,  E.C. 


BRITISH  SCYTHED  CHARIOTS : MRS.  MARKHAM. 

S.  vii.  95.) 

Mr.  Trollope’s  note  in  his  edition  of  Ccesar's 
Commentaries,  denying  the  truth  of  the  stereo- 
typed statement  that  the  ancient  Britons  armed 
their  war  chariots  with  scythes,  deserves  to  be 
thoroughly  discussed  before  being  accepted  as  cor- 
rect. In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Richard  of  Cirencesl^,  who  says  : — 

“ The  Britons  not  only  fought  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, but  in  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  armed  in 
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a Gallic  manner.  Those  chariots  to  the  axle-trees  of 
which  scythes  were  fixed  were  called  covini  or  wains.” 

This  passage  I quote  from  Dr.  Giles’s  edition  of 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles  (Bohn,  London,  1866), 
who  appends  the  following  note : — 

“ The  Britons,  however,  appear  to  have  devised  an  im- 
provement in  this  mode  of  warfare,  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  Their  chariots  seem  to  have  been  of  two 
kinds — the  covini  or  wains,  heavy  and  armed  with  scythes, 
to  break  the  thickest  order  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
essedce,  a lighter  kind,  adapted  probably  to  situations  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  covini  could  not  act,  and 
occasionally  performing  duties  of  cavalry.” — P.  425. 

Dr.  Giles  does  not  seem  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  although  in  his  preface 
he  rejects  other  of  his  productions  as  valueless; 
but  to  that  on  the  ancient  state  of  Britain,”  from 
which  I have  made  the  above  extract,  he  attaches 
some  importance. 

Mr.  Trollope  of  course  can  select  whom  he 
pleases  to  vent  his  displeasure  upon;  but  in  jus- 
tice to  the  excellent  Mrs.  Markham,  and  also  the 
much-honoured  Eugene  Sue,  I cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  astonishment  at  this  kind  of  fair 
selection,  whereby  he  proceeds  to  disabuse  the 
popular  mind  of  the  so-called  delusion.  Surely 
he  ought  to  have  castigated  Richard  of  Cirences- 
ter and  his  English  editor,  but  in  doing  this  he 
would  have  to  encounter  another  excellent  au- 
thority, who  is  equally  guilty  of  this  just  dis- 
€overed  crime,  Mr.  Erancis  Palgrave,  in  his 
History  of  England  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  valour  of  the  ancient  Britons : — 

“But  the  valour  of  the  Britons  was  displayed  on  land; 
they  were  brave  and  sturdy  warriors  ; and  when  they 
went  forth  to  combat  tbe}^  rode  in  chariots  with  blades  of 
scjdhes  fixed  to  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheels.  Engaged  in 
battle,  they  urged  their  horses  to  their  utmost  speed,  and 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  scythes  mowed  down  the  enemv.” 
P.  6. 

Neither  Tacitus  nor  Csesar  notices  the  scythed 
chariots,  but  it  does  not.  follow  that  there  were 
none  in  use  at  one  time. 

I cannot  imagine  that  three  distinct  authorities 
besides  Mrs.  Markham  and  Eugene  Sue  could 
have  been  led  into  one  common  mistake,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  all  the  modern  writers  have 
been  misled  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  of 
course  must  be  shown  to  be  in  error.  The  onus 
of  this  task  devolves  upon  Mr.  Trollope.  I am 
sure  that  many  will  feel  extremely  grateful  to 
him  should  he  undertake  this  ; none  more  so  than 

J.  Jeeemiah,  Jun. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 
(4^^  S.  vii.  185.) 

I observe  in  N.  & Q.”  that  a rumour — only  a 
rumour,  I hope — as  to  the  intended  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  organ  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 


is  referred  to  as  a matter  for  extreme  satisfaction : 

the  position  of  the  organ  has  been  decided  as 
only  it  should  have  been.”  It  is  to  stand,  we  are 
informed,  against  the  blank  walls  where  now 
stand  the  Nelson  and  Cornwallis  monuments. 

To  say  that  the  ultimate  success  of  all  future 
operations  in  this  work  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  organ — as  if  folks  were  to  go  to  church  to 
hear  the  organ,  or  listen  to  the  music — is  too 
ridiculous;  but  setting  aside  this  question,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  project  if  the 
architectural  effect  it  will  produce  is  considered. 

A large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  a powerful  organ,  and  in  placing 
it  in  a good  position  acoustically.  Now  it  is 
coolly  suggested  to  do  away  with  all  this,  and 
using  up  the  materials  of  the  choir  and  transept 
organs,  to  make  one  mighty  whole,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cathedral,  so 
as  to  make  that  which  is  already  far  too  small 
considerably  less. 

I am  sure  that  no  lover”of  organs  would  desire 
that  Father  Smith’s  venerable  instrument,  which 
with  its  recent  additions  is  a very  perfect  and 
beautiful  work,  should  be  engulfed  by  the  tran- 
sept organ,  excellent  as  that  may  be ; and  when 
we  read  of  “considerable  additions” — the  two 
instruments  together,  without  additions,  would 
give  us  eighty  stops  at  least — the  practical  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  room  such  a leviathan 
would  occupy  becomes  very  important. 

As  I have  already  remarked,  the  position  said 
to  have  been  selected  is  that  point  at  which  the 
main  avenue,  running  through  the  cathedral  from 
east  to  west,  is  most  contracted.  It  is  there  little, 
if  at  all,  over  forty  feet  in  width.  No  amount  of 
piling  up,  even  to  the  springing  of  the  roof,  could 
reduce  the  organ  itself  to  a less  projection  than 
five  feet  from  the  wall,  and  this  on  both  sides 
would  reduce  the  centre  passage  by  some  ten 
feet;  leaving  for  the  communication  between  a 
dome  of  over  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
choir  more  than  forty  feet  in  width,  a restricted 
opening  probably  not  thirty  feet  wide. 

How  exceedingly  bad  this  is,  I need  not  point 
out.  Your  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  two 
choirs  are  necessary  for  the  services  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  I quite  agree  with  him ; but  I do  not 
think  we  are  at  all  of  the  same  mind  as  to  how 
this  arrangement  should  be  effected. 

I have  gone  into  this  question  very  thoroughly, 
but  will  not  occupy  your  columns  by  repeating 
here  what  is  fully  entered  into  by  me  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  in  the  first 
number  of  The  Sacristy,  to  which  I would  refer 
Y.  C.  E.  SoMEKS  Claeke,  Jun. 

3,  Delahay  Street,  Great  George  Street. 

[By  reference  to  The  Times  of  Wednesday  last  it  will 
be  seen  that  Y.  C.  E.  was  correct  in  his  statement  as  to 
the  decision  with  regard  to  the  organ. — Ed.] 
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SIR  WILLIAM  ROGER,  KNT. 

(4*^  S.  i.,  iv.,  V.,  \l  passim;  yii.  82,  165.) 

As  this  discussion  is  waxing  personal,  and  the 
real  point  getting  lost  sight  of,  perhaps  a word 
from  the  original  raiser  may  be  permitted  in 
the  hope  of  closing  it.*  I think  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  late  Mr.  Roger  of  Dundee  and 
his  son  Mr.  J.  C.  Roger  had  been  misled  by 

some  person  or  persons  unknown  ” in  the  matter 
of  the  three  casts  of  seals,  and  induced  by  these 
^'incogniti”  to  favour  the  idea  of  a connection  be- 
tween the  unfortunate  musician  ‘‘  Sir  William  ” 
No.  1,  his  (unknown  elsewhere)  son,  Sir  Wil- 
liam” No.  2,  and  the  parish  of  Galston  in  Ayr- 
shire while  Dr.  Rogers  has  shown  (4“^  S.  vi. 
483)  that  ‘individuals  of  the  name,  not  of 
knightly  rank,  did  exist  in  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ochiltree.  Not  a 
vestige  of  proof  has  been^adduced  to  supply  the 
rernarkable  disappearance  of  the  two  deeds,  to 
which  the  original  seals  are  said  to  have  been 
attached.  The  phraseology  in  which  those  deeds 
are  mentioned,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned (see  4^^  S.  i,  468),  convince  me  that  they 
are  fictitious,  if  indeed  they  ever  existed  as  fic- 
tions.^ If  so,  the  seals  go  too.  But  even  these 
contain  internal  evidence  of  their  worthlessness. 
I did  not  mention  it  at  the  time,  but  remarked  to 
myself  the  curious  way  in  which  the  legend  of 
each  “ cast  ” supplies  something  wanting  in  the 

other.  Thus  the  first  is,  “S’ Wilelmi the 

second  is,  “S’  ...  . Roger  ” j and  the  third,  the 
fictitious  son’s,  blazes  forth  in  full— “ S’  W . . . . 
Roger  Mil.”  The  “ unknown  ” manufacturer  of 
these  has  been  an  adept  at  his  trade.  Yet  Mr.  H. 
Laing  evidently  had  doubts  of  their  authenticity, 
as  I pointed  out  in  my  first  communication. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Rogers’s  assertion  that  Deuchar 
“ forged  ” a coat  of  arms  for  the  reverend  parish 
minister  of  Dunino,  is  scarcely  warrantable. 
“Forging  a coat”  I take  to  mean,  asserting  that 
it  was  conferred  at  some  mythical  period,  or  for 
some  mythical  exploit,  or  on  some  fictitious 
ancestor  of  its  wearer,  but  honestly  “ making  up  ” 
a new  one  is  a very  different  thing.  The  taste  of 
such  a proceeding  may  be  another  question  ; but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  Lyon 
Office  itself  perpetrated  many  grievous  blunders, 
known  to  the  initiated  as  “Prince  Regent” 
heraldry,  and  Deuchar  simply  followed  in  their 
wake.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Roger  in  his 
estimate  of  some  of  these  books,  and  am  rather 
amused  at  his  information  that  the  coat  which  we 
have  been  discussing  had  been  appropriated  bv 
the  late  Glasgow  wood-merchant  of  the  name, 
who  probably  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less,  about 
its  (presumed)  first  wearer,  “ Sir  William.” 

Anglo-Scotus. 

* This  communication  must  close  it.— Ed.  “N.  & Q.” 


ENGLISH  DESCENT  OF  DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 
(T^*  S.  iii.  75.) 

Bearing  in  mind  the  truthful  remark  of  Mr, 
Edwards  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  Life  of  Sir- 
Waiter  Maleighj  that  “ Whatever  may  be  the 
triumphs  which  the  future  keeps  in  store  for 
democracy,  the  pedigree  of  a famous  man  will 
never  quite  lose  its  interest,”  I crave  the  favour 
of  space  in  “N.  & Q.”  to  correct  a misstatement 
of  Mr.  Maurice  Lenihan’s  respecting  what  he  call& 
the  “ pure  Celtic  blood  ” of  the  “ exclusively  in- 
digenous genealogical  series  ” in  D’Ocnnell’s 
pedigree.^  Mr.  Lenihan’s  acquaintance  with  Celtic 
genealogies  is,  I believe,  most  extensive,  and  my 
own  is  very  slight ; still,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  the^ inhabitants  of  Daniel  O’Ccnnell’s 
native  county,  I know  very  well  that  he  was  the 
direct  and  immediate  descendant  of  a lady  of 
English  race,  through  whom  he  inherited  the 
blood  of  Jenkin  Conway  and  Edmund  Roe,, Eliza- 
bethan undertakers  (and  also,  I believe,  the  blood 
of  Sir  James  Ware  the  elder),  and  was  not  very 
distantly  related  to  a number  of  Anglo-Irish  and 
Protestant  families  in  Munster  at  the  present  dav. 
In  Cronelly’s  History  of  the  Gaedhals,  and  in  all 
other  published  genealogies  of  the  O’Connell 
family  that  I have  ever  seen,  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  great-great-grandmother  of 
Daniel  O’Connell  was  a member  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  family  of  Segrave,  and  that  his  great- 
grandmother was  Elizabeth  Conway,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a Captain  James  Conway,  who  came 
to  Kerry  after  the  Restoration,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Roe,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
Edmund  Roe,  of  Cloghane,  County  Kerry,  the 
above-mentioned  undertaker.  Edmund  Roe  had 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Jenkin  Conway, 
whose  castle  of  Killorglin,  granted  to  him  by 
Elizabeth,  with  5,260  acres,  including  the  beautiful 
island  of  Innisfallen,  is  mentioned  in  Pacata 
Hibernia.  I doubt  if  a single  instance  could  be 
brought  forward  by  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
learned  admirer  of  the  Irish  “pure  Celt,”  of  even 
one  man  of  that  race  who  achieved  real  greatness 
in  literature,  science,  art,  political  or  military  life. 
The  great  men  of  Ireland  have  been  the  men  of 
mixed  race — the  greatest,  as  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Wellington,  &c.,  have  had  but  a very  slight 
share  of  Celtic  blood,  if  any  at  all.  This  is  not 
the  assertion  of  partial  bigotry  regarding  race  or 
creed ; it  is  simply  the  statement  of  a fact  patent 
to  the  calm  impartial  observer  who  knows 
Ireland  and  the  Irish.  I admit  that  in  former 
times  the  Irish  Celt  was  heavily  and  unfairly 
weighted  in  the  race  for  fame,  but  it  is  long  since 
his  last  and  least  burden  has  been  removed,  and 
yet  he  is  still  behindhand ; while  the  one  hero 
bearing  a Celtic  name  of  whom  the  Irish  Celts 
are  most  proud,  glorying  in  him  as  their  repre- 
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seiitative  man— Irish/'  says  Mr.  Lenilian  ''in 
every  element  of  his  being,  head,  heart,  blood  ! ” 
is  no  " pure  Irish  Celt  ” at  all— but,  there  is  small 
doubt,  inherited  his  clear-headedness,  foresight, 
indomitable  energy,  and  perseverance,  from  the 
able  if  somewhat  unscrupulous  Elizabethan  under- 
takers and  Kentish  and  Yorkshire  colonists  of 
Ii’eland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  H. 


Dr.  Johnson’s  Watch  (4^^  S.  vi.  275,  465; 
vii.  55.)— This  watch  is  in  my  possession.  My 
mother  was  niece  to  the  sister  of  George  Steevens, 
which  sister  inherited  this  watch  with  the  rest  of 
George  Steevens’s  property.  It  is  a metal  watch 
with  a tortoiseshell  case ; no  maker’s  name.  The 
dial  is  inscribed,  as  mentioned  by  Boswell,  with 
the  words  yap  epxera/,  " for  the  night  cometh.” 
Boswell  says  the  dial-plate  was  given  to  Steevens. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  dial  should  be  separated 
from  the  doctor’s  watch,  to  which  it  evidently 
belonged,  and  which  was  worn  by  him.  The 
watch  also  has  inside  the  case  the  words  " Samuel 
Johnson,  London,  1784.”  It  was  in  December, 
1784,  that  Johnson  died.  James  Pycroft. 

Brighton,  Jan.  20,  1871. 

[We  regret  that  this  reply  has  accidentally  been  de- 
layed.— Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Stamp  oh  Picthre  Canvas  (4**^  S.  vii.  97, 
195.) — What  occurred,  to  my  recollection,  will  be 
found  in  3^*^  S.  v.  141,  1864,  on  " Stamp  Duties 
on  Painters’  Canvas,”  by  J.  H.  Burn,  in  answer 
to  a communication  under  the  same  heading  in 
S.  V.  99,  from  L.  P.  N.,  where  the  excise  mark 
is  given  in  letterpress,  and  not  as  an  engraving, 
as  I have  stated  at  p.  195.  Albert  Buttery. 

Court  of  Chancery. 

[We  are  obliged  by  this  correction.  In  the  fifth  volume 
of  our  Third  Series  will  be  found  a query  by  L.  E.  N.  as 
to  the  period  during  which  painters’  canvases  were 
stamped.  This  was  answered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burn  at 
p.  141,  who  stated,  but  very  incorrectly,  that  the  practice 
originated  in  1803,  and  that  any  picture  painted  on 
stamped  canvas  purporting  to  be  painted  by  Gains- 
borough or  Eeynolds  could  not  therefore  be  genuine  ; but 
was  more  correct  in  stating  that  the  order  for  the  non- 
collection of  the  duty  was  issued  on  March  17,  1831.  In 
the  same  volume  (p.  182)  J.  K.  S.  writes  to  show  that 
the  dutv  existed  from  July  20,  1712-13,  to  March  1831. — 
Ed.  “N  & Q.”l 

Stilts  =:  Crutches  (3’’'^  S.  vii.  478 ; viii.  178, 
239,  278.) — When  I introduced  this  subject  to 
the  readers  of  " N.  & Q.”  some  little  time  ago,  I 
quoted  a passage  from  Kit  Marlowe,  in  which  the 
word  stilts  was  used  synonymously  with  crutches. 
I am  now  able  to  give  an  earlier  instance,  from 
the  " Lyfc  of  Joseph  of  Armathia,  printed  by 
Pichard  Pynson  a.d.  1520.”  ( Ffc/e  E.  E.  T.  S., 

No.  44.)  A woman  was  taken  to  Glastonbury  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a miraculous  cure  of  her 
lameness,  and  for  this  '‘  Thyder  was  she  brought 


in-to  the  chapell,  verely  she  was  heled,  and  lefte 
her  styltes  thore,  and  on  her  fete  wente  home  re- 
sonably  well.”  H.  Fishwick. 

Elecampane  (4^^  S.  v.  595 ; vi.  103,  205,  264.) 
For  an  account  of  this  plant,  which  two  of  your 
correspondents  say  is  used  medicinally,  see 

“Botanicum  Officinale;  or,  a compendius  Herbal: 
giving  an  account  of  all  such  Plants  as  are  now  used  in 
the  Practice  of  Physick,  with  their  descriptions  and  vir- 
tues, by  Joseph  Miller.”  London,  1722,  p.  185. 

The  copy  of  this  work  now  before  me  exhibits 
in  many  places  the  ravages  of  that  little  insect 
the  bookworm,  so  lately  introduced  instructively 
into  your  pages.  J . Manuel. 

Book  Ornamentation  (4*^  S.  vi.  567  ; vii.  Ill, 
147.) — The  fashion  of  painting  over  and  under 
the  gold  leaf  on  the  edges  of  books  is  an  old  one. 
I have  seen  MSS.  with  illuminated  edges  (the 
patterns  being  like  the  tioreated  borders)  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I have  a 
Bible  (London,  printed  by  E.  T.  for  a society^  of 
stationers,  1655,)  in  old  morocco,  with  the  side 
and  back  inlaid  with  differently  coloured  pieces 
of  about  the  same  date.  Under  the  gold  in  the 
front  is  a large  heart  surrounded  with  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  bearing  an  inscription.  Of  about  the 
same  date,  I think,  was  a Bible  for  sale  in  a 
London  bookseller’s  catalogue  not  very  long  since, 
which  had  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
under  the  gold.  J.  0.  J. 

La  Caracole  (4‘^  S.  vii.  34,  149.) — Caracole 
was  a word  adopted  from  the  military.  It  is  thus 
explained  in  the  Vocaholario  degli  Aceademici  della 
Crusca.  I cannot  find  an  etymological  derivation 
of  it : — ■ 

“ Caracollare.  Far  caracolli.  Volteggiare. 

“ Caracollo.  Eivolgimento  per  lo  piii  di  truppe  da 
imo  a sommo  (from  the  rear  to  the  front  rank).  Lat.  evo- 
lutio  aciei.” 

0.  c. 

Who  is  a Laird?  (d^*'  S.  vi.  482;  vii.  12, 
175.) — Sir  George  Mackenzie  (Works,  vol,  ii. 
p.  583)  says : — 

“Such  as  did  hold  their  lands  of  the  prince  were 
called  lairds ; but  such  as  held  their  lands  of  a subject, 
though  they  were  large,  and  their  superior  very  noble, 
were  only  called  goodmen,  from  the  old  French  word  bon 
homme,  which  was  the  title  of  the  master  of  the  family.” 

But  even  in  Sir  George’s  day  the  distinction 
was  falling  into  desuetude,  and  last  century  every 
Scottish  landowner  was  called  " the  laird  ” and 
his  wife  ‘'  the  lady.”  But  a distinction  was 
made,  and  is  still  observed,  between  the  " many- 
acred  ” laird  and  the  " little  ” or  bonnet-laird. 
The  former  was  styled  thus  : "the  Laird  of  Keir,” 
'Ghe  Laird  of  Drum,”  &c. ; the  latter  merely  had 
the  title  prefixed  to  his  surname,  e.  g.  " Laird 
Black,”  "Laird  Brown,”  &c.  My  friend  Dr. 
Eogers’  remark,  that  "in  the  Scottish  'inquisi- 
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tions ' dominus  frequently  precedes  a name  whicb 
porUo7iarius  after  it/'  is  new  to  me,  and  per- 
naps  ne  will  substantiate  it  by  a few  examples. 

Anglo-Scotus. 

r i informed  that  the  paternal  grand- 

father of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  had  an  elder  brother 
whose  surviving  daughter  married  a farmer  of  the 
name  of  West,  and  whose  son,  Mr.  William  West, 
IS  farmer  in  Mayriggs.  By  the  Scottish  law  of 
succession,  the  portion  of  Coupargrange  which 
belonged  to  the  Rogers,  had  it  continued  in  the 
^mily,  would  now  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
West.  Ihis  being  the  case,  how  could  Dr.  Rogers, 
without  presumption,”  take  a title  from  an 
estate  belonging  to  another  man?  and  if,  as  is 
alleged,  he  be  only  the  descendant  of  a younger 
son,  how  can  he  in  any  sense  be  the  representa- 
tive ot  the  portioners  of  Ooupergrange  ” ? 

Kensington  Gardens. 

Sight,  to  Memory  hear  ” 


iv  lY.  passim; 

viL  Ob,  17d.)— Like  all  your  other  correspondents 
i have  felled  to  find  the  origin  of  the  above  line : 
but  the  following  bit  of  information  may,  perhaps, 
render  the  search  for  it  a little  easier.  Some  time 
since,  1 mentioned  the  query  respecting  it  to  a 
relative  now  dead,  who  informed  me  that,  though 
she  was  unable  to  say  where  the  line  in  question 
occurred,  she  knew  that  the  one  which  followed 
it  was  — 

‘‘The  absent  claim  a sigh— the  dead,  a tear.” 

This  would  show  that  Though  lost  to  sight,  to 
memory  dear,”  is  not  a whole  line,  but  only  the 
last  tour  feet  of  an  ordinary  five-foot  iambic  verse. 

Newark. 

Rev.  S.  Henley’s  English  ‘^Vathek”  74^^ 
S.  vii.  35,  113,  174.)-Whether  by  Henley  or 
some  other  hand,  an  English  translation  of  Beck- 
tords  story  had  appeared  prior  to  June  1,  1815- 
this  IS  shown  by  the  preface  to  the  first  French 
edition  published  in  England.  As  the  preface  is 
very  short  I annex  it.  The  volume  is  published 
S(^are  Clarke,  Mount  Street,  Berkeley 

f Lausanne  etant  devenus 
huS  “ ^ consent!  enfin  h ce  que  Foil  re- 

W \ ouvrage  tel  que  je  Fai  com- 

Fw'-  \ t^^aduction,  comme  on  S9ait,  a paru  avant 

intention— des  circonstances,  peu  interessantes  pour  le 

Fls^Jofe  • prepare  quelques  Episodes ; 

VathPP  TT  ^ 200,  comme  flisant  suite  h 

Vathec  , peut-etre  paroitront-ils  un  jour. 

W.Beckfokd.” 

The  printer’s  name  appears  at  the  foot  of  the 

nove  qr  I’Imprimerie  de  J.  F. 

Dove,  St.  J ohn  s Square.”  W D P 

Belfast.  ^ vv.  n.  r. 


Hoelty,  the  Gterman  Poet  74*^  S vi  177 

f : 174.)-Four  tranelatione  from  H®y  are 

P “ Gfeman  Anthology  ” which  tLms 
V ^1  Mane; an,  New 

Herman  Anthology'”  is  stated 
Introduction  (p.  23)  to  have  been  collected 

nf  ^nblm  in  1845,  under  the  title 

01  AMhoLogia  Germamca,  ^ yg  q 

The  Deagoh  (d*  S.  vii.  12, 125, 174.)— I for- 

rfthefh&tXIom 

T impost  on  which  it  is  cut  is  one  of  a very 
Irish-looking  and  early  shape,  and  is,  I doubt  not 
ante-Norman.  ^ 

• dragon  also  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  figured 
m Mr.  Cutts’s  Manual  of  Sepulch'al  Monuments. 

E-  H.  Khowles. 

Weavee’s  Aei  (4«-  S.  yii.  67,  149.)-There  is 
not  likely  to  be  found  much  upon  this  subject  in 
our  standard  poets ; it  is  rather  in  the  line  of  our 
obscures.  I have  heard  of  a book  entitled  Minerva; 
or  the  Art  of  Weavitig^  in  verse,  1677,  which,  if 
to  be  found,  would  likely  supply  the  want  of 
-?• . ^ ninch  commoner  volume  is  Weaving 

^spiritualised,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collings  of  Nor- 
wich, 12mo,  London,  1675.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermonising,  the  art  generally  is  treated  of,  and 
the  whole  interspersed  with  poetical  moralisings. 

Ihe  editions  of  this  are  very  numerous.  I have 
myself  some  three  or  four,  and  can  accommodate 
your  correspondents  with  a sight  of  the  book  if 
desired. 

The  weaver’s  occupation  is  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  muse,  and  I doubt  not  manv 
examples  might  be  found  of  his  art  rendered  into 
verse. 

^ Here  is  one  at  hand.  James  Maxwell,  poet 
in  Paisley,”  who  in  earlier  life  published  at  Bir- 
mingham, 1756,  Divine  Miscellanies,  in  which, 
under  the  head  of  Weavers’  Meditations,”  he 
moralises  in  verse,  and  in  a Hogarth-like  frontis- 
piece represents  himself  as  the  diligent  apprentice 
at  the  loom : — 

“ Lo  ! here  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth  I swing, 

And  whilst  the  shuttle  swiftly  flies, 

With  cheerful  heart  I work  and  sing. 

And  envy  none  beneath  the  skiesT” 

He  is,  however,  I find,  altogether  spiritual,  and 
does  not,  like  Dr.  C.,  raise  heavenly  meditations 
irom  the  several  parts  of  their  work.”  A.  Gr. 

Sheerwort  (4*1*  S.  vi.  502 ; vii.  25,  151.)— The 
plant  I am  inquiring  for  may  very  probably  be 
that  referred  to  by  F.  0.  H.  (Murithian)  ,*  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I am  unable  to  identify  it 
from  his  description.  Can  any  Dorset  corres- 
pondent help  ? It  is  certainly  not  the  Aster  Tri~ 
polium,  with  which  Mr.  Peacock  appears  to 
connect  it.  j ames  Britten, 
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Badger  (4^^^  S.  vi.  544;  vii.  166.)—  As  im- 
pudent as  a badger’s  horse”  is  still  a common 
proverb  in  the  North  of  England.  One  can  easily 
understand  how  a horse  with  a corndealer  lor  its 
master  must  be  the  most  impudent  of  its  species. 

H.  Fish  WICK. 

Gobblers’  Lamps  in  Italy  {4^^  S.  vii.  11,  ^2.) 
Before  the  introduction  of  gas  the  large  globes 
filled  with  water  were  very  commonly  used  by 
framework  knitters^  particularly  those  making  lace 
or  fine  stockings.  I dare  say  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  Midland  Counties  they  are  still  common. 

Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Queen  Argenis  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  140.)  — About 
the  time  this  poem  appeared  (1839)  the  Lev. 
Matthew  Bridges  lived  at  Babbicombe  (Babba- 
combe  is  said  to  be  the  more  correct  orthography), 
and  published  several  poems.  He  was  not  im- 
probably the  author  of  the  poem  in  question. 
Makrocheir  can  easily  ascertain  this,  no  doubt, 
if  he  thinks  the  scent  worth  following. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Mummers:  Waits  (2"^  S.  x. ; xi. ; xii. ; S. 
i. ; iv.  passim ; 4*^^  S.  vii.  52,  121.)  — These  come 
every  January  to  Sir  George  Bowyer’s  shooting 
cottage  in  Radley  Park.  I saw  them  there  this 
year ; they  were  very  well  got  up  with  shreds  and 
patches  of  coloured  calico  and  paper  hangings,  and 
the  parts  of  the  doctor,  the  wounded  man,  and  St. 
George  were  enacted  in  capital  style.  The  waits 
also  pay  their  visit ; these  are  usually  girls,  who 
come  in  two  parties  from  the  respective  villages 
of  Radley  and  Sunningwell.  Both  waits  and 
mummers  go  the  rounds  of  all  the  farm-houses  on 
the  property.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

^‘Hilarion’s  Servant,  the  Sage  Crow”  (4^^ 
S.  vii.  11,  112,  178.)— The  quotation  is  not  quite 
correct.  For  six  years,  read  sixty.  It  is  taken, 
of  course,  from  St.  Jerom’s  Life  of  St.  Paul,  the 
first  Hermit,  who  relates  the  miraculous  incident 
in  these  words : — 

“ Inter  has  sermocinationes’  suspiciunt  alitem  corvum 
in  ramo  arboris  consedisse  ; qui  inde  leniter  subvolans 
integrum  panem  ante  mirantium  ora  deposuit.  Post 
cujus  abscessum,  ‘Eia,’  inquit  Paulus,  ‘ Dominus  nobis 
prandium  misit,  vere  pius,  vere  misericors.  Sexaginta 
jam  anni  sunt,  cum  accipio  dimidii  semper  panis  frag- 
mentum,  verum  ad  adventum  tuum  militibus  suis  Chris- 
tus  duplicavit  annonam.’  ” 

A.  G.  wishes  for  information  about  his  “dumpy 
little  quarto  ” Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  has  ad- 
mirably described  it.  My  own  copy  is  of  similar 
character,  and  bound  up  in  green  vellum.  The 
work  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Alphonsus  Vii-- 
legas,  and  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  Edward 
Kinesman,  S.  J.  of  Louvain.  A.  G.’s  copy  was 
printed  at  St.  Omer’s  in  1623 : mine  at  Douay 


eight  years  previously — in  1615.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  editions  differs:  mine  has  945 
consecutive  pages,  beginning  with  January  and 
ending  with  December.  These  are  followed  by 
an  appendix  of  perhaps  160  pages  ; but  my  copy 
is  defective,  and  has  only  about  140  pages  of  ap- 
pendix. In  this  are  the  lives  of  several  more 
recent  saints,  “lately  canonised  and  beatified  by 
Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.”— SS.  Isidore  of  Madrid, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Philip  Neri, 
Frances  of  Rome,  Terese,  Aloysius,  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  and  Alphonsus  Rodriguez.  At  the  end 
of  these  lives,  which  fill  78  pages,  comes  the 

Approbatio  ” cited  by  A.  G.,  but  it  should  have 
been  thus  printed : “ Horum  sanctorum  vitae,”  &c.,. 
without  the  word  “ approbator  ” at  the  beginning, 
which  is  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible.  My 
volume,  however,  does  not  end  here,  but  has 
several  additional  pages  dated  1636,  with  the 
lives  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridgit  of  Kildare,  and 
St.  Columba,  the  last  of  which  is  wanting,  with 
part  of  the  life  of  St.  Bridgit.  This  collection  is 
chiefly  compiled  from  legendary  accounts,  and  is 
of  small  value  and  authority.  F.  C.  H. 

Mural  Painting  in  Starston  Church,  Nor- 
EOLK  (4^^^  S.  vi.  542,  577 ; vii.  40,  172.) — After 
reading  the  last  communication  upon  this  subject 
of  F.  "fa.  H.  at  p.  40,  I felt  inclined  to  offer  a 
further  remark  on  some  d9tails  in  the  picture 
upon  which  I still  think  your  accomplished  cor- 
respondent mistaken,  but  I forbore  for  the  reason 
with  which  he  commences  his  note — I did  not 
wish  to  seem  contentious.  One  of  the  points  I had 
intended  to  notice — that  the  dogma  of  F.  C.  H,, 
as  t(^the  representation  of  immediate  ^ beatitude 
bein ^Inapplicable  to  any  ordinary  individual,  was 
disproved  by  two  or  three  such  upon  sepulchral 
brasses  which  I remembered — has,  I am  pleased  to 
see,  been  taken  up  and  completely  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Walter,  whose  authority  is  indisputable.  ^ It 
is  a sentence  in  that  gentleman’s  communication 
that  induces  me  to  address  you  again.  He  seems 
to  agree  with  the  assumption  that  the  death-bed 
depicted  is  that  of  a lady,  although  not  that  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  but  there  is  not  a feature  re- 
maining from  which  the  sex  can  be  inferred, 
neither  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  flgure 
of  the  ascending  soul ; for,  if  my  memory  is  ^ not 
at  fault— and  Mr.  Walter  can  correct  me  if  it 
be — in  no  instance  where  the  soul  is  represented 
as  borne  to  heaven  is  the  sex  indicated.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  equal  probability  that  the  soul  in 
this  case  is  that  of  a male.  Mr.  Walter’s  re- 
mark upon  the  importance  of  the  arms  as  a key  ta 
the  whole  subject  is  most  true,  but  here  unfor- 
tunately they  cannot  be  produced  in  evidence. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  in  this  I am 
obliged  to  contradict  F.  C.  H.,  the  arms  of  Sawtry 
Abbey  are  not  like  anything  to  be  traced  upon 
the  shield,  nor  had  that  abbey  the  remotest  con- 
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-nection  witli  the  advowson  of  Starston,  or  any 
manor  or  land  in  the  parish  or  hundred.  I; may 
add,  that  I still  retain  the  opinion,  in  which  I am 
not  singular,  that  the  circlet  worn  by  the  female 
figure  standing  by  the  bedside  was,  when  perfect, 
a coronet,  not  merely  an  ornamental  headband. 

G.  A.  C. 

A Black- coxjNTEY  Legend  (4*^  S.  vii.  71, 
197.) — This  anecdote  has  been  told  also  of  Gene- 
a'al  Burgoyne  (of  Saratoga  notoriety)  when  he  was 
commanding  officer  of  a regiment  which  had  to 
■stop  a night  at  Bolton-le-Moors.  According  to 
the  newspaper  story  which  I read  some  years  ago, 
one  of  a club  of  Bolton  gentlemen  who  were 
dining  in  a different  room  from  the  officers  was 
pot-valiant  enough  to  send  up  a very  handsome 
gold  watch  and  seals  with  the  message  indicated. 
Burgoyne  kept  the  watch  and  returned  a pistol, 
saying  that  the  regiment  must  march  at  nine,  but 
if  the  gentleman  would  come  with  a friend  before 
-that  hour  he  should  have  his  watch,  and  should 
■know  what  o’clock  it  was.  When  morning  came 
Burgoyne  was  early  lounging  out  of  the  window, 
looking  up  and  down  the  street,  stretching  his 
legs  before  the  door,  &c.  ; but  no  one  came  to 
claim  the  watch,  so  he  left  Bolton  taking  it  with 
him.  P.  P. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

'The  Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  re- 
, ference  to  the  Planners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.  By 

William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  &c.  (Murray.) 

Few  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  so(^l  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  state  of  public  morals,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  but  must  have  felt,  when  turning  over 
the  novelists  and  letter- writers  of  the  last  century,  the  wish 
that  some  one  qualified  for  the  task  would  collect  the 
■materials  illustrative  of  these  various  but  cognate  topics 
scattered  through  the  writings  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
bring  them  together  in  some  pleasant  and  readable  form. 
Happily  the  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  one  every  way  com- 
petent to  do  it  justice ; and  we  feel  confident  none  of  our 
readers  will  judge  the  time  ill-spent  which  they  may  devote 
to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  recently  published  volume. 
In  its  pages  the  author  makes  use  of  fiction  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  fact,  and  shows  what  information  is  to  he 
gleaned  as  to  the  habits,  manners,  morals,  and  social  life 
of  our  ancestors  from  the  novels,  essays,  and  letters  of 
the  last  century ; and  not  only  this,  but  he  draws  some 
comparison  between  those  morals  and  manners  and  the 
morals  and  manners  of  our  own  day — not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.  After  illustrating  the 
fashions,  dress,  amusements  of  our  forefathers the 
coarseness,  drunkenness,  duelling  which  prevailed^ — the 
conditions  of  different  branches  of  society,  such  as  the 
country  squires,  justices,  and  “parsons”  as  depicted  by 
the  several  classes  of  writers  to  which  we  have  referred — 
the  book  concludes  with  a rapid  but  instructive  review  of 
the  most  distinguished  old  English  writers  of  fiction,  from 
Mrs.  Behn,  Mrs.  Manley,  and  Mrs.  Hey  wood  to  Kichard- 
son.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  Miss  Burney,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  Jane  Austen. 


Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign 
. of  Edward  the  First.  Arranged  and  edited  hy  William 
Stubbs,  M.A.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
Clarendon  Series.  (Macmillan.) 

In  the  well-founded  belief  that  a knowledge  of  consti- 
tutional history  should  be  a recognised  part  of  a regular 
English  education,  inasmuch  as  vdthout  it  no  knowledge 
of  English  history  can  be  sound,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford  has  prepared  the  book  before 
us.  It  is  intended  to  be  primarily  a treasury  of  reference, 
or  easilj’’^  handled  repertory,  of  the  origines  of  English 
constitutional  history  ; and,  therefore,  it  embraces  every 
constitutional  document  of  importance  during  the  period 
which  it  covers.  While,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a 
manual  for  teachers  and  students,  the  editor  illustrates 
these  documents  by  pointing  out  their  bearing  on  one 
another  and  on  the  national  polity,  “ supplying  in  the 
introductory  sketch  a string  of  connection,  and  some 
sort  of  continuous  theory  of  the  development  of  the 
system.”  The  value  of  such  a book,  if  properly  executed, 
is  evident ; and  on  this  point  we  can  safely  say,  to  those 
who  know  the  lucid  and  masterly  prefaces  by  which  Mr. 
Stubbs  has  introduced  the  several  Chronicles  edited  by 
him  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  the  work  before  us  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  author  of  those  admirable  essays. 

A Descendant  op  Cromwell. — A Cincinnati  paper 
records  the  death  of  Joseph  Howard  Cromwell,  a lineal 
descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  formerly  cap- 
tain of  an  American  merchantman,  which,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  became  a privateer,  and  was  captured  by  a British 
man-of-war.  The  captivity  of  the  captain  did  not  last 
long.  He  was  afterwards,  for  thirty-four  j’-ears,  an  hotel 
keeper  in  Cincinnati,  and  retired”  in  1862  to  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  where  he  died  on  January  31,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  leaving  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  deceased  is  reported  to  have  been  a descendant  of 
a grandson  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  son  Henr}’-,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  Maryland  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  [There  can  be  no  foundation  for  this 
statement.  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  great-grandson  of 
Henry,  and  the  last  of  the  male  descendants  of  the  Pro- 
tector, died  at  Cheshunt  on  Mav  5,  1821. — See  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1821,  part  i.  p.  569.— Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 

Names  op  London  Streets. — The  superintending 
architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  reported  to 
the  Board  last  year  that  in  fourteen  j^ears  4,194  subsidiary 
names  of  streets  had  been  abolished,  1,849  new  streets  had 
been  named,  and  94,532  houses  had  been  renumbered. 
The  object  is  greater  precision  of  reference,  which  is  pro- 
moted to  a large  extent  for  commercial,  social,  sanitary, 
medical,  and  other  purposes,  and  tends  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  The  rules  of  the  Board  re- 
quire that,  as  far  as  possible  in  selecting  names  for  new 
streets,  no  names  shall  be  repeated. 

We  recently  announced  the  appearance  of  El  Averi- 
guador,  a Spanish  Notes  and  Queries.  We  have  now  to 
chronicle  the  appearance  of  another  journal,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  Spanish  students.  It  is  an  8vo  sheet, 
which  is  to  appear  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  under 
the  title  of  Revista  de  Archivos,  Bihliotecas  y Museos. 

The  Farnham  MSS. — We  learn  from  The  Herald 
and  Genealogist  that  the  valuable  genealogical  collections 
formed  by  the  late  Lord  Farnham,  and  which  fill  about 
fifty  volumes  of  pedigrees  were,  by  the  administrators  of 
his  estate,  presented  to  his  friend  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  as 
by  so  doing  they  believed  they  were  best  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  Lord  Farnham. 

Thomas  Willement,  Esq. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  on  the  10th  instant,  aged  eighty-five,  of  this 
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old  and  much  respected  Follow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. Mr.  Willement's  Regal  Heraldry,  published  m 
1821  is  well  known  to  all  heraldic  students.  He  also 
published,  in  1827,  Heraldic  Notices  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral; in  1829,  Index  to  Roll  of  Arms  temp.  Henry  VJ.11. ; 
in  1834.  a similar  Index  to  Roll  of  Arms  temp.  Richard 
II.;  and  in  1844,  an  Account  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  George's,  Windsor. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  for  School  Use.— An  edition 
of  Shakespeare  for  school  use,  edited  by  several  of  the 
Kugbv  Masters,  is  in  preparation.  Four  plays  have 
already  appeared  separately  ; these  are  to  be  lollowed  by 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

“Art.” — In  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition,  this  term  is  to  bear  a very  wide 
interpretation.  Pictures,  sculptures,  wood-carvings,  tapes- 
tries, metal  ornamentation,— everything,  in  short,  of  a 
decorative  nature  is  to  find  a place  in  the  Art  Galleries. 

The  Directorship  of  the  National  Gallery. — 
The  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Boxall  has 
consented  to  resume  this  post. 

The  Royal  Society. — Fifty  candidates  offer  them- 
selves for  election  this  session.  From  this  number  fifteen 
will  be  selected  by  the  Council  and  recommended  for 
etection  next  June. 


find  a notice  of  the  object  you  have  in  view,  and  concerning 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

M.  A.  H.  (Tralee.) — We  crave  your  patience. 

Anonymous  Books. — Queries  respecting  the  authors  of 
recent  anonymous  publications  are  not  inserted,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  writers  have  a right,  if  they  think 
proper,  to  remoAn  unknown. 

W.  H. — Sir  J.  Bowring's  paper  is  in  the  first  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  is  printed 
by  Messrs.  Ridge  of  Bartholomew  Close,  ^‘for  the  Society  " 
only. 

L.  T.  A. — “ The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  " is  the  first  ballad 
in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's  Reliques. — See  Chappell's 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time  for  reply  to  your  other  query 
about  Scotch  tunes. 

Prisoner’s  Bar  or  Dock.— Oar  experience  happily, 
does  not  enable  us  to  answer  R.  H.’s  query — Where  an  old- 
fashioned  bar,  which  admitted  the  whole  figure  oj  the  pri- 
soner to  be  visible,  can  note  be  seen? 

A.  S.  Ellis. — Your  article  is  in  type. 


THE  OLD  DRAMATISTS 

AND 

THE  OLD  POETS. 


The  late  Robert  Leighton. — A petition,  numer- 
ously and  influentially  signed,  has  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  behalf ‘of  the  family  of  the  late  Robert 
Leighton,  of  Liverpool.  In  a letter  from  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  Mr.  Longfellow  observes : “ Of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  Robert  Leighton’s  poems  you  know  my  opinion  ; 
and  I sincerely  hope  the  effort  to  secure  a pension  for  his 
widow  and  children  may  prove  successful.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PEECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  followins:  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

The  Convocation,  &c.,  by  Philalethes.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Wanted  by  J.  J.  Reeve,  Esq.,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

The  New  Examen,  by  John  Paget.  Blackwood  & Sons. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Waste  Court,  Abingdon. 

English  or  French  translations  of  Castaneda.  Correa,  Barros,  or  other 
Portuguese  Historians  of  India,  excepting  Osorius,  Faria  da  Souza, 
already  available. 

Wanted  by  Col.  Ellis,  Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


Royal  8vo,  cloth,  with  Steel  Portraits  and  Vignettes  ; Edited,  with 
Notes,  Introductions,  and  Memoirs,  by 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM  GIFFORD, 
HARTLEY  COLERIDGE, 


The  REV.  ALEXANDER 
DYCE. 

The  REV.  HENRY  TODD, 
And  Others. 


BEAUMONT  and  ELETCHER.  2 vols.  32s. 
MASSINGER  and  EORD.  16s. 

BEN  JONSON.  16s. 

WYCHERLEY,  CONGREVE,  VANBRUGH,  and 

EARQUHAR.  16s. 

GREENE  and  PEELE.  16s. 

SHAKESPEARE.  With  Plates  by  John  Gilbert,,. 

Price  12s. 

JOHN  WEBSTER.  12s. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE,  125. 

Or  the  Set  Complete,  6L  12s. 


The  Old  Poets. 

SPENSER.  lOs.  Qd.  . DRYDEN.  10s.  &d.. 
CHAUCER.  10s.  U.  I POPE.  10s.  Q,d. 

Or  the  Set  Complete,  21.  2s, 


We  cannot  undertake  to  send  written  Replies  to  Queries. 
Queries,  if  suitable,  will  be  inserted,  and  be  answered  in  the 
usual  manner. 

W.  W. — The  poem  purporting  to  be  written  by  Milton 
on  his  blindness,  commencing — 

“ I am  old  and  blind,” 
was  written  by  Miss  Lloyd  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  M.  (Kingsbridge.) — 1 he  Devonshire  custom  of  offer- 
ing to  apple-trees  is  recorded  in  our  S.  iv.  309  ; v.  i48. 

F.  F.  J.  will  find  an  account  of  Trajano  Boccalini  in  any 
biographical  dictionary. 

A,  E.  Barrett  will  in  like  manner  find  an  account 
of  Michael  Maittaire. 

Rev.  P.  Sheridan. — JVe  do  not  remember  to  have  re- 
ceived anything  from  you  on  the  subject  of  your  communi- 
cation. However,  at  p.  153  of  our  present  series  you  will 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  & SONS,  The  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  HEW  VELLUM-WOVE  CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER,  192,  Fleet  Street, 
Corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

“ The  production  of  Note-paper  of  a superior  kind  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  experiment  with  manufacturers,  but  until  lately  no  improve- 
ment could  be  made  on  that  in  general  use.  and  therefore  it  was  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  extreme  excellence  had  been  attained ; but  this 
conclusion  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Partridge  & Cooper, 
of  Fleet  Street,  who  determined  to  continue  operations  until  some  new 
result  was  attained.  Sheer  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  for  they 
have  at  last  been  able  to  produce  a new  description  of  paper,  which  they 
call  Clubhouse  Note,  that  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  ordinary 
use.  The  new  paper  is  beautifully  white,  its  surface  is  as  smooth  as 
polished  ivory,  and  its  substance  nearly  resembles  that  of  vellum,  so 
that  the  writing  thereon  presents  an  extraordinary  clearness  and  beauty. 
A steel  pen  can  be  used  upon  it  with  the  facility  of  a goose  quill,  and 
thus  one  great  source  of  annoyance  has  been  completely  superseded.” 
—Sun. 
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THIEBS’  HISTOBY  OP  THE  PBENCH  BEVOLUTIOJST. 


Now  ready,  in  5 vols,,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  with  41  Fine  Engravings  and  Portraits  on  Steel,  30s. 

HISTORY  OR  THE  GREAT  ERERCH  RETOIHTIOR. 

By  M.  THIERS. 

“ The  palm  of  excellence,  after  whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  French  Eevolution,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  dissimilar  histories  of  Thiers  and  Mignet.”— William  H.  Prescott. 

“ I am  reading  ‘ Thiers’  French  Eevolution,’  which  I find  it  difficult  to  lay  down.” — Eev.  Sydney  Smith. 


RICHABD  BENTLEY  & SON,  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


Now  Complete,  fcap.  8vo,  price  £18  6s. 
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100  vols. 
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Edinburgh : ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 


PLOT’S  STAFFOEDSHIEE.— A very  fine  copy 

for  Sale.  Price,  Seven  Guineas — Address,  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
Hanley.  

TO  COIN  COLLECTOES,  CUEATOES,  etc.  — A 

Set  of  Splendidly  executed  WEDGEWOOD  MEDALLIONS  of  the 
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a VALUABLE  CABINET  of  ANCIENT  COINS  to  dispose  of. 
free H.  R.  GARBUTT,  West  Mount,  Uttoxeter  Road,  Derby, 


TO  POETEAIT  COLLECTOES.  — John  Stenson 
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Warm  Mineral  Water  Baths  under  the  same  roof. 
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Me.  HOWAED,  Surgeon-Dentist,  62,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  he  distingmshed  from  the  originals 
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ON  THE  TITLE  OF  KING  OR  QUEEN  OF 
MAN. 

On  looking  over  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
“N.  & Q.”  I met  with,  in  S.  v.  205,  Mr.  John 
Gohgh  Nichols’s  paper  on  Isabel  Queen  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  reply  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibson’s  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  appears  to  question 
the  right  of  the  Lords  of  Man  to  be  styled  kings, 
saying  they  do  not  appear  to  be  recognised  by 
records,  hut  m^erely  by  the  chroniclers,”  and  that 
^Ghe  word  domimis,  not  rex,  is  employed  in  Latin 
records,  and  seigneur  in  French.” 

I have  always  looked  upon  any  statement  from 
Mr.  Nichols’s  pen  to  he  entitled  to  every  degTee 
of  attention  and  credit,  knowing  that  his  object  is 
only  to  state  facts  as  far  as  those  facts  can  be 
ascertained  ; and  as  ^^N.  & Q.”  is  now  so  universal 
a medium  for  obtaining  information,  I offer  a few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Manx  kings  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  throw 
some  additional  light  on  the  matter. 

That  the  early  chroniclers  are  entitled  to  some 
degree  of  credit  wall  sm’ely  he  granted,  for  we 
find  rnany  things  .mentioned  by  them  which  are 
established  facts,  yet  pot  to  be  found  in  records. 
The  Isle  of  Man  has  often  been  the  battle-field 
for  its  possession  in  early  days,  that  its  sovereigns 
are  found  at  one  time  to  he  independent,  and  at 
another  doing  homage  to  Denmark,  Norway, 


Scotland,  or  England,  whichever  might  he  para- 
mount at  the  time,  but  never  losing  the  attributes 
of  a king  in  Man.  Besides  many  other  earlier 
Kings  of  Man  which  are  recorded  by  the  chroni- 
clers, we  find  that  Macon,  King  of  Man  in  960, 
was  one  of  the  kings  that  rowed  in  King  Edgar’s 
boat  on  the  Dee,  sitting  at  the  third  oar,  thereby 
having  precedency  over  the  other  kings,  and 
showing  the  importance  that  Kings  of  Man  were 
held  in  at  that  time,  Edgar  himself  presiding  at 
the  helm  as  king  paramount  over  all,  as  he 
claimed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  1066,  Godred,  the 
son  of  Sytric,  then  reigned  in  Man ; and  after  that 
along  succession  of  kings  of  the  Norwegian  and  Scot- 
tish line  to  whom  they  were  expected  to  do  homage. 
About  the  year  1205  the  usurper  Reginald  agreed 
to  do  homage  to  King  John  of  England  for  the 
Isle  of  Man ; and  in  the  letters  patent  of  that 
monarch,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  to  Reginald, 
he  is  styled  Lord  c^f  Man  only ; but  this  surrender 
was  as  invalid  as  that  of  Reginald’s  of  his  do- 
minions to  Pope  Honoriiis  in  1219,  in  which  he 
is  styled  Reginald,  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man.” 
Also  in  a roll  4 Hen.  III.  (1220)  he  is  again 
styled  Rex  de  Man,”  and  again  in  the  letter  of 
Pope  Honorius  to  Reginald  (a.d.  1223)  he  is 
st54ed  Reginaldo  Regi  Insularum  illustri.”  In 
12  Hen.  HI.  Olave  had  safe  conduct  to  come  into 
England  under  the  style  of  Olave  Rex  Mannise 
et  Insularum  ” ; and  again  in  19  Hen.  III.  (1235), 
dated  at  Windsor,  April  13,  we  find  it  stated 
that — 

“ We  have  taken  under  our  safe  and  sure  conduct  our 
beloved  friend,  Olave  King  of  Mann  and  the  Islands, 
whilst  coming  into  England  to  confer  with  us,  and  whilst 
tarrying  there  and  in  departing  thence.” 

Also  another  protection  from  the  same’monarcli, 
dated  May  24, 1236,  of  all  the  lands  and  posses- 
sions of  Olave,  King  of  Mann  and  the  Islands,  on 
his  going  over  to  Norway.”  (Vide  Foederai) 

According  to  the  chronicle  preserved  in  Castle 
Rushen  we  find  it  stated — 

“ In  the  eighth  year  of-King  Edward  the  Third,  Wulliam 
Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  v-^hich  Isle  the  King  gave 
unto  the  said  Earl,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  and 
entitled  King  of  Man,  1314.” 

Sir  John  Stanley,  the  second  King  of  Man  of 
the  house  of  Stanley,  succeeded  his  father  in  1414, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  records  in  the  Rolls  Office, 
Castle  Rushen,  printed  in  the  statute-book  of  the 
island,  states  that  in  1417  he  held  a court  of  Tyn- 
wald at  the  Tynwald  Hill,  St.  John’s,  when  he 
was  informed  by  his  deemsters  and  keys  how  he 
should  be  governed  on  his  Tynwald  "day  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ This  is  the  Constitution  of  old  time  which  we  have 
given  in  our  days,  how  you  should  be  governed  on  j’our 
Tynwald  day.  First  you  shall  come  thither  in  your  royal 
array,  as  a King  ought  to  do  by  the  prerogatives  and 
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royalties  of  the  Land  of  Man,  and  upon  the  Hill  of 
Tynwald  sit  in  a chair  covered  with  a royal  cloth  and 
cushions,  and  your  visage  unto  the  east  and  your  sword 
before  you  holden  with  the  point  upwards,”  &c. 

After  fence  is  made — 

“ That  no  man  make  any  disturbance  or  stir  in  the  time 
of  Tynwald,  or  any  murmur  or  rising  in  the  King's  pre- 
sence, upon  pain  of  hanging  and  drawing,  and  then  shall 
let  jmur  Barons  and  all  others  know  you  to  be  their  King 
and  Lord,”  &c.  “ And  in  as  much  as  you  are  by  the  grace 
of  God  now  King  and  Lord  of  Man,  you  will  now,  that 
your  Commons  come  unto  you,  and  shew  their  charters 
how  they  hold  of  you,  and  your  Barons,  that  made  no 
faith  or  fealty  unto  you,  that  they  may  now,”  &c. 

The  language  of  this  is  only  here  modernised. 

Thomas,  the  second  Earl  of  Derby  and  fifth 
King  of  Man  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1504,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
he  dropped  the  title  of  King  and  made  use  of  that 
of  Lord  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  saying  that  to  be  a 
great  lord  is  more  honourable  than  a petty  king; 
but  this  change  of  title  did  not  of  course  derogate 
from  the  sovereign  rights  or  affect  the  relationship 
between  them  and  their  subjects. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  Coke’s  Institutes  of  the 
Laws  of  England,  1671,  he  states  — 

“ This  isle  hath  been  an  ancient  kingdom,  as  it  ap- 
pearetli  in  li.  7.  in  Calvin’s  Case.”  “And  yet  we  find  it 
not  granted  or  conveyed  by  the  name  of  a kingdom,  sed 
per  nomen  InsidcB,  8cc.  cum  patronahi  Episcopatus.  He 
hath  the  patronage  of  the  bishoprick  of  Sodor,  which  is 
a visible  mark  of  a kingdom.  Vide  lib.  MS.  in  recept. 
Scaccarii,  fol.  166,  and  lib.  Farliam.  in  Turri  London. 
temp.  E.  I.  fo.  19,  21.  (Walsingham,  p.  287.)  William  le 
Scrope  emit  de  domino  Wiliielmo  de  Monte  acuto  In- 
sulam  Eubonise  (i.  e.  Manniae);  estnempe  jus  ipsius  Insulae 
ut  quisquis  illius  sit  dominus  Kex  vocatur,  cui  etiam  fas 
est  Corona  aurea  coronari," 

In  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Ferdinando  the 
■eighth  Lord  of  Man,  as  heirs  general,  and  William 
the  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  as  brother  and  heir  male 
of  the  deceased  Ferdinand  as  to  the  right  to  the 
island,  1695,  it  was  decided  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
Egerton  and  the  rest  of  the  judges,  ^‘That  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  an  ancient  kingdom  of  itselfe, 
.and  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England.”  Selden, 
also,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  1631,  ranks  it  as  an 
ancient  subordinate  kingdom,  observing  that  its 
kings  styled  themselves  as  Kings  of  Man  and  the 
Isles,  and  were  so  styled  by  their  superior  lords. 
Both  Coke  and  Selden  prove  their  assertions  from 
the  records,  and  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries 
confirms  this.  James  Earl  of  Derby  was  styled 

King  of  the  Isle  of  Man”  in  1716  in  an  appeal 
case  heard  before  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  London. 

In  the  sale  of  the  island  with  its  royalties  to 
the  British  crown  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl  in  1765, 
the  negociations  for  which  were  not  finally  con- 
cluded until  1828,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
was  one  consideration,  and  although  they  had  for 
a long  series  of  years  been  content  with  the  title 


of  Lords,  the  sovereignty  however  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  change  of  name ; for  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  traceable  as  a kingdom  into  times — probably 
centuries,  but  certainly  many  years — prior  to  the 
Con(|uest.  This  was  fully  discussed  and  allowed 
when  the  Duke  of  AtholFs  Isle  of  Man  case  came 
to  be  heard  before  the  Privy  Council. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  Isle  of  Man  has  been  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  made  and  allowed  with  the  consent  of  their 
kings  or  lords  by  his  council  and  the  keys  of  the 
island,  and  which  mode  was  continued  during  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  while  Lord  Fairfax 
was  lord  of  the  island,  and  on  to  the  present  day, 
the  same  being  first  promulgated  to  the  people 
from  the  Tynwald  Hill  at  St.  John’s. 

I hope  what  has  been  here  stated  may  induce 
Mr.  Nichols  to  investigate  this  subject  again, 
and  also  induce  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibson*  to  believe 
that  the  crown  of  the  kings  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
was  not  a shadowy  crown,”  but  a substanlial 
and  real  one.  William  Harrison. 

Bock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 


HUNSDON  CHUKCH. 

This  church  was  built  about  a.d.  1400,  and  is 
in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style.  It  consists  cf 
nave,  with  western  tower  and  spire  and  north 
porch ; chancel,  with  north  aisle  and  south  tran- 
sept. The  tower  contains  five  fine  bells.  The 
porch  is  of  oak,  of  the  same  date  as  the  church, 
and  in  very  good  preservation. 

The  church  was  once  very  rich  in  stained  glass, 
placed  there  in  1440  or  1450  by  Sir  Wm.  Old- 
halle.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a stanch 
adherent  of  the  House  of  York,  and  at  that  time 
owner  of  Hunsdon  House,  which  is  close  to  the 
church.  Much  of  this  glass  has  since  disappeared, 
but  there  still  remain  in  head  of  east  window 
the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  and  our  Lord  in 
glory  adored  by  saints.  In  chancel  windows, 
several  white  roses  of  York,  and  two  fetter-locks, 
another  badge  of  the  House  of  York ; also  four 
canopies,  which  no  doubt  once  surmounted  figures 
of  saints.  In  a window  of  the  nave,  six  Apostles 
and  other  fragments. 

Hunsdon  House  subsequently  belonged  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  used  during  his  reign  as  a 
residence  for  his  children.  Mary  (afterwards 
queen)  lived  here  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  The 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  London  was  then  at 
Hadham,  four  miles  distant,  and  Bishop  Eidley 
is  known  to  have  come  over  from  Hadham  to 
preach  in  Hunsdon  church.  There  are  also  records 
in  the  parish  register  of  Queen  Elizabeth  having 

[*  Mr.  Gibson  died  on  Jan.  3,  1871.  See  p.  48  of  our 
present  volume. — Ed.] 
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twice  stood  as  sponsor  in  tlie  cliiirch — in  1575 
and  1584.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne 
she  gave  Hunsdon  to  her  cousin,  Sir  Henry  Cary, 
and  created  him  Baron  Hunsdon.  The  third  Lord 
Hunsdon,  who  was  sent  to  bring  King  James  1. 
to  England  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
built  the  south  transept,  and  placed  in  it  a large 
monument  containing  figures  in  alabaster  of  him- 
self and  his  wife,  but  he  was  not  buried  here. 
There  is  an  extremely  fine  oak  screen  between  the 
transept  and  the  nave,  and  it  seems  that  when 
this  was  erected  the  whole  church  was  reseated, 
and  a new  pulpit  set  up;  so  that  the  church, 
which  continues  at  present  in  the  state  in  which 
It  was  put  then,  is  rich  in  Jacobean  oak  work. 
Unhappily  the  rood-screen,  which  must  have  been 
very  fine,  of  the  same  date  as  the  church,  was 
then  cut  down,  and  the  lower  half  only  remains ; ' 
part  of  the  remainder  was  worked  into  the  pulpit, 
a,nd  other  fragments  have  been  found  during  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  but  not  enough  for  the 
part  destroyed  to  be  restored.  A few  of  the  old 
original  seats  are  left,  and  an  ancient  oak  alms- 
box  of  the  same  date.  There  are  other  monuments 
and  brasses.  One  brass,  date  1591,  to  the  memory 
of  a servant  to  the  Bight  honorable  the  L.  Cham- 
berlaine,  and  keeper  of  the  greate  parke  at  Huns- 
don,” represents  the  keeper  shooting  a stag  with  a 
crossbow,  and  Death  standing  between  them  strik- 
ing each  with  a dart.  The  chancel  aisle  is  at 
present  entirely  separated  from  the  church  by  a 
solid  wall  which  bears  two  large  marble  Corin- 
thian monuments  with  inscriptions  of  the  period 
{circa  1720).  It  is  proposed,  by  removing  these 
monuments  to  the  wall  of  the  aisle,  to  restore 
the  aisle  to  the  chancel,  using  it  as  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry. 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  this  church  is  de- 
dicated. The  rector  will  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  can  give  him  any  information  on  this  point. 

S.  N. 


EARLY  VERSES  OF  JAMES^MONTGOMERY. 

A manuscript  containing  a j uvenile  production  by 
this  eminent  poet  and  hymn- writer  has  just  come 
under  my  notice,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  of  suifi- 
cient  interest  to  deserve  a place  in  your  columns. 
It  is  a little  book  in  which  several  pupils  of  the 
Fulneck  Moravian  seminary  have  written  verses, 
of  their  own  composition  and  in  their  own  hand- 
writing, and  signed  with  their  names,  in  honour 
of  their  teacher  on  his  birthday.  (In  the  Memoirs 
of  Montgomery,  by  Holland  and  Everett,  there  is  a 
reference  to  this  birthday  custom,  i.  47.)  On  the 
first  page  is  written,  “ For  Brother  Ash  on  his 
Birthday,  June  24th,  1787.”  This  gentleman, 
who  long  afterwards  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Montgomery,  was  father  of  my  friend  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Ash,  in  whose  possession  this  book  remains. 


There  are  nine  short  pieces.  The  names  of  the 
writers  are — James  Montgomery,  J.  Lees,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Samuel  Angerman,  1.  Angell,  John 
Gottwalt,  Frederic  Diemer,  John  Steinhauer,  and 
Samuel  Unthank.  They  are  just  such  pious  verses 
as  we  might  expect  from  boys  taught  to  venerate 
the  memory  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  wrote  some 
thousands  of  hymns,  and  who  says  of  his  hymn- 
writing — 

“ After  the  discourse,  I generally  announce  another 
hymn  appropriate  to  the  subject.  When  I cannot  find 
one,  I compose  one ; I say,  in  the  Saviour’s  name,  what 
comes  into  my  heart.” 

In  seven  of  the  pieces  the  physical  sufferings  of 
Christ  are  made  prominent.  Montgomery’s  piece 
stands  first : he  was  probably  the  leader  and  in- 
spirer  of  the  hymnwriting  band.  In  a letter 
written  in  1807  he  says : — 

“ When  I was  a boy  I wrote  a great  many  hymns 
....  But  as  1 grew  up  and  my  heart  degenerated,  I 
directed  my  talents,  such  as  they  were,  to  other  services ; 
and  seldom  indeed,  since  my  fourteenth  year,  have  they 
been  employed  in  the  delightful  duties  of  the  sanctuary.” 

But  this  seems  to  have  been.written  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  the  year  in  which  he  left  Fulneck. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

“ O thou  most  gracious  Lamb  of  God, 

Who  bore  our  sin  and  guilt. 

Bless  him  with  thy  atoning  blood, 

Upon  mount  Calv’ry  spilt. 

And  cloathe  him  with  thy  righteousness. 

That  clean  and  spotless  vest ; 

Adorn  his  soul  with  love  and  peace  : 

Thus  he’ll  be  highly  blest.” 

JOSIAH  MiLLEK. 

Newark. 


EXTRAORDINARY  LEGEND  FROM  GAINS- 
BURGH. 

I enclose  you  an  extract  from  the  Gainsburgh 
Nexus  of  March  4,  1871,  containing  an  account  of 
the  appearance  of  an  angel  in  that  town  in  the  year 
1819.  The  story  is  causing  considerable  sensa- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  world;  I am  therefore 
anxious  to  know  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  throw  anj^  light  upon  it.  My  impression  is 
that  I have  met  with  a very  similar  story  in  some 
seventeenth-century  book,  but  I am  quite  unable 
to  call  to  mind  where  or  when  I came  across  it. 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Extraordinary  Legend  from  Gainsburgh. 

“ The  Vicarage,  Gainsburgh, 

February  27th,  1871. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  the  enclosed  papers,  which  speak 
for  themselves.  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  of 
your  readers  can  throw  light  upon  the  legend,  or  trace  it 
to  its  source.  So  far  as  I can  find,  the  only  Mr.  King 
who  exercised  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
Gainsburgh  was  the  Mr.  King  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Independent  congregation  from'july,  1819,  to  June,  1826, 
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and  I cannot  trace  out  a Mr.  Horn  at  all  in  connection 
with  any  religious  body  in  the  town. 

No  doubt  the  present  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  has 
given  the  legend  a longer  existence  than  its  mythical 
and  indefinite  character  warranted,  but,  assuming  that 
it  must  have  some  slight  foundation,  it  is  a matter  of 
interest  to  discover  the  molehill^ which  has  grown  into  a 
mountain. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  faithfulh^  yours, 

J.  Clements.” 


The  papers  enclosed  are — 

1 and  2.  Letters  from  Kev.  W.  du  Heaume,  M.A., 
Hector  of  Trinity,  Jerse)\  _ 

3.  Letter  from  Rev.  M.  Gallienne,  Wesleyan  minister, 

Jersey.  , . . -r  • t.  -u 

4.  The  broadsheet  circulating  m Jersey,  in  Irench. 

5.  A translation  of  the  same  into  English. 


[Enclosure  1.] 

“Trinity  Rectory,  Jersey,  October  18th,  1870. — Rev 
and  dear  Sir, —Would  you  kindly  give  me  some  informa- 
tion, if  in  your  power  to  do  so,  respecting  some  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in 
your  own  parish  church  on  the  5th  of  April,  1819  ? I 
make  this  request  because  the  poorer  and  more  illiterate 
people  about  here  are  being  persuaded  that  no  less  than 
an  angel  did  on  that  day  appear  to,  I suppose,  your  pre- 
decessor, as  the  document  is  signed  ‘ King,  rector,’  and  (I 
quite  forget  their  names)  the  two  churchwardens  ; and  if, 
as  I believe,  the  document  is  false,  I shall  make  it  my 
duty  to  say  so.  It  is  stated  in  that  paper  that  a child 
was  found  ringing  the  bells  at  dead  of  night,  and  after 
having  prophesied  the  present  state  of  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  all  rule  in  that  country,  disappeared  sud- 
denly, summoning  those  present  to  appear  before  God. 
All  this  and  much  more  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  then 
rector,  as  I have  said.  It  is  printed  by  a person  of  the 
name  of  Lesley  at  Lincoln  itself.  The  whole  affair  is  to  me 
so  ridiculous  that  I am  really  ashamed  to  trouble  you 
about  it,  but  I am  requested  to  do  so,  and  to  beg  of  you 
to  allow  me  to  show  your  answer. — I am  yours  very  truly, 
Wm.  Du  Heaume.” 

[Enclosure  2.] 

“Trinity  Rectory,  Jersey,  November  2nd,  1870. — Dear 
gir^_Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  answer 
to  my  letter.  I have  at  last  obtained  a printed  copy  of 
the  famous  circular.  It  is  rather  soiled,  but  I can  get 
no  other.  You  need  not  return  it.  You  cannot  imagine 
what  an  impression  the  contents  of  that  paper  has  pro- 
duced among  the  lower  orders  in  this  small  community. 
It  has  been  circulated  amongst  the  Dissenters  chiefly. 
Our  own  people  attach  no  importance  to  it.  ^ I have 
known  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  King  on  this  island, 
about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  I cannot  ascertain  what 
has  become  of  him‘.  He  was  a very  superior  man,  about 
€0  or  70  years  old  then,  and  too  gifted,  as  I think,^  to  be 
the  authorof  such  a story.  We  shall  all  be  rejoiced  if  you 
can  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  paper.  I send  it  as  it  is, 
in  French,  which  is  our  language,  as  used  in  the  parish 
churches  and  officially,  although  we  are  daily  getting 
more  Anglicised,  and  "are  proud  of  becoming  more  and 
more  like  other  English  subjects  in  habits,  and  even  lan- 
guage.—Yours  very  truly,  Wm.  Du  Heaume.- The  Rev. 
J.  Clements.” 

[Enclosure  3.] 

“22,  Vauxh all-street,  Jersey,  February  19th,  1871.— 
Sir, — The  enclosed  paper  is  being  circulated  in  this  island. 
It  purports  to  be  the  translation  of  an  account  of  the 
apparition  at  Gainsburgh,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1819,  of  an 
angel  in  the  form  of  a young  female,  who,  it  is  said, 
caused  the  bells  of  the  church  to  ring  by  breathing  upon 


them,  and  declared  that  she  was  sent  to  warn  England 
of  her  sins.  She  likewise  prophesied  bad  times  for 
France.  The  names  of  the  clergymen  in  Gainsburgh 
who  heard  her  testimony  are  mentioned — Revs.  King  and 
Horn  ; and  the  parties  attesting  the  truthfulness  of  the 
account  are  added — William  Chambers,  John  Coultson, 
and  John  Boole.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  names 
mentioned  are  real  or  fictitious,  and  whether,  for  instance, 
the  clergymen  of  your  town  in  1819  were  those  named ; 
and  whether  there  are,  either  m the  records  of  the  church 
or  in  the  memory  of  some  inhabitants  at  present  70  years 
old,  any  circumstances  occurring  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1819,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  ? I shall 
feel  extremely  obliged  by  a word  in  reply,  and  enclose 
my  address. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully,  M.  Gal- 
lienne (Wesleyan  Minister).” 

[Enclosure  4.  J 

This  is  the ‘broadsheet  in  French,  a translation  of 
which  is  appended. 

[Enclosure  5.] 

“ A true  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  apparition 
of  an  angel,  who  was  seen  by  the  minister  and  church 
officials  of  the  parish  church  of  Gainsburgh,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  on  Sunday,  April  4th,  1819,  with  a report  o. 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  these  last,  the 
angel  and  the  minister,  in  the  course  of  which  the  angel 
exhorted  the  English  people  to  repentance.  The  present 
account,  in  token  of  truth,  has  been  attested  by  these 
gentlemen,  who  have  affixed  their  respective  signatures 
to  it.— On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  April,  1819,  from  the  bells 
of  the  parish  were  heard  sounds  more  soft  and  harmonious 
than  had  ever  been  heard  before,  which  filled  the  in- 
habitants with  the  greatest  surprise  and  astonishnient, 
upon  which  three  of  them,  Mr.  John  Coulston,  the  clerk, 
and  the  sexton,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  church  and  the 
belfrey,  repaired  to  the  church  to  learn  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  circumstance.  One  said  to  the  other,  ‘ Let 
us  fetch  Mr.  King’  (the  minister  who  was  to  preach  that 
day),  and  all  having  stopped  for  an  instant  before  the 
church,  were  unable  to  recover  from  thejr  surprise  on 
hearing  the  bells  ring  so  sweetly.  Mr.  King  said,  * In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  let  us  open  the  door,’  but  first  he 
exhorted  them  to  say  the  following  prayer : ‘ O Lord 
God,  give  us  all  needful  time  to  think  of  our  latter  end,, 
deliver  us  not  over  to  the  horrors  of  death  and  eternal 
torments,  but  grant  us  grace  to  prepare  to  make  our- 
selves worthy  of  Thy  goodness  and  infinite  mercies,, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
now  and  ever,  amen.’  After  vfhich  Mr.  King  seid,  ‘ O 
Heavenly  Father,  we  yield  ourselves  to  Thy  call’  Then 
the  clerk,  at  the  name  of  the  Lord,  opened  the  door.  After 
having  prayed  together  in  the  church,  they  ascended  to 
the  belfry,  where  they  saw  the  bells  ringing  as  before, 
and  looking  round  them  they  perceived  a child,  appa- 
rently about  seven  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white,  and 
having  a crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  who,  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  breath,  set  the  bells  in  motion,  and  caused 
them  to  ring  in  this  harmonious  manner,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  those  present.  Mr.  King,  acting  a.s 
spokesman,  said  to  the  child,  ‘ In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  art  thou?’  ‘I  am,’  he  replied,  ‘the  messenger  of 
the  Lord,  and  I am  come  to  exhort  all  men  to  repent- 
ance.’ The  minister  then  said  to  him,  ‘ And  for  what 
reason  do  vou  bring  us  this  message  ? ’ ‘I  am^  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  induce  you  to  attend  without  ceasing  daily 
to  vour  prayers,  night  and  morning  — to  perform  as  in 
God’s  sight  all  spiritual  acts,  and  to  pray  every  day, 
especially  that  He  will  prepare  you  for  the  last  day,  that 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  the  v,^orld  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.’  And  he  added,  ‘ There  will  cgme  again 
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calamitous  times  upon  all  Europe  in  proportion  as  men 
prove  themselves  ungodly,  irreligious,  and  ungrateful, 
especially  in  the  countries  where  virtue  and  truth  ought 
to  shine  most  brightly.  God  has  looked  long  for  the 
fruits  of  justice,  and  has  seen  everywhere,  instead,  fruits 
of  wickedness ; wherefore  saitli  the  God  of  Heaven,  “ I 
will  torment  the  Christian  nations  in  my  anger ; I will 
punish  them  for  their  wickedness ; I will  smite  them  with 
a scourge  of  small-pox  and  divers  other  diseases,  because 
they  have  provoked  my  wrath.”  But  before  these  calami- 
ties arrive  the  King  of  France  will  endeavour  to  aggran- 
dize his  power;  grand  preparations  for  war  will  be  made 
in  all  parts  of  Christendom  ; but  the  King  of  France  will 
see  his  power  humbled,  for  discord  will  trouble  and  de- 
stroy his  kingdom.’  The  messenger  from  heaven  still 
continued  to  exhort  them  to  repentance,  by  telling  them 
that  the  day  of  judgment  approached.  Then  the  minister 
said  to  him,  ‘ How  do  you  know  all  these  things  ? ’ The 
angel  replied  : ‘ My  Heavenly  Master  reveals  nothing  to 
his  servants  for  their  own  use,  but  has  sent  me  to  you, 
to  warn  you  to  repent  of  your  sins  before  He  lays  His 
heavy  hand  upon  you.’  And  he  added,  ‘ Come  with  me, 
I have  still  another  miracle  to  show  you.’  Having  con- 
ducted them  into  the  interior  of  the  church,  he  said  to 
them,  ‘ Lift  up  this  stone.’  All  having  endeavoured  to  do 
so,  and  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  removing  it,  the 
minister  cried,  ‘ Lord,  have  pity  on  us ! ’ ‘ Very  well,’  said 
the  child,  ‘ Come  near  me.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  work 
of  the  Lord  ? If  your  faith  is  so  weak,  when  a messenger 
from  Paradise  is  with  you,  how  can  you  hope  to  be  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ’ Then,  laying 
his  hands  upon  the  stone,  he  turned  it  over,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  beholders.  Then  he  picked  up  a roll 
of  paper  which  was  under  this  stone,  and  upon  which 
was  written  in  letters  of  fgold,  ‘ England  I England ! 
renounce  your  ungodliness,  and  hasten  to  repent  of  it ! ’ 
. . . Then  he  disappeared,  amidst  the  sound  of  melodious 
music,  leaving  the  persons  who  were  present  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him,  in  a state  of  rapture  and  ecstacy. 
In  testimony  of  which,  we,  the  undersigned,  sincerely 
and  positively  declare  the  truth  of  the  statement  above 
related,  given  under  our  respective  signatures  the  4th 
April,  1819.— Mk.  King  and  Mr.  Horn,  ministers ; Wm. 
Chambers,  John  Coulston,  and  John  Boon,  Esqrs.” 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ARCHBISHOP  STAFFORD. 

John  Stafford  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Chancellor  of  England  during  some  of  the 
most  troubled  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It 
has  generally  been  assumed  that  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  his  surname  which,  as 
Earls^  of  Stafford  or  of  Devonshire,  or  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  were  so  distinguished  under  the 
later  Plantagenets  and  the  earlier  Tudors.  But, 
although  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  belonged  to 
the  family,  it  is^  not  easy  to  trace  the  particular 
branch  from  which  he  sprung,  nor  to  decide  whe- 
ther his  birth  was  or  was  not  legitimate.  The 
question  is  not  without  interest,  and  may  be  elu- 
cidated so  much  by  ventilation  in  the  columns  of 

N.  & Q.”  that  I am  induced  to  send  you  a brief 
rhume  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  hope  that 
some  of  your  readers  who  are  versed  in  such 
matters  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  difficulties 
which  surround  it. 

It  was  suggested  to  my  own  mind  by  a visit  to 


the  very  out-of-the-way  village  of  North  Bradley, 
on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Somersetshire.  Open- 
ing from  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  is  a 
north  chapel  of  late  Perpendicular  work,  but  un- 
finished outside  in  parts  of  the  carving.  In  the 
window,  which  faces  north,  is  an  altar- tomb  bear- 
ing an  incised  figure  of  a lady  and  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Hie  jacet  Dna  Emma,  mater  veneratissirai  patris  et 
Domini,  Dni  Johannis  Stafford,  Dei  gracia  Cantuariensis 
Archiepi,  que  obiit  quinto  die  raensis  Septembris  Anno 
Dni  Millesimo  CCCCmo  . quadrigesimo  . Cujus  an.  ppeie- 
tur  Dens  . Amen . 0 Dens  trina,  me  Joh“  conserva  ruina.” 

There  is  a great  deal  here  about  me  Joh“  ” 
and  very  little  about  his  mother.  It  really  looks 
as  if  he  was  anxious  by  the  greatness  of  his  own 
personal  dignity  to  cover  any  little  shortcomings 
of  which  ‘‘  Domina  Emma  ’’  might  have  been 
guilty.  The  tomb  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  Canon  Jackson’s  edition  of  Aubrey,  where  also 
the  curious  questions  suggested  by  it  are  set  forth 
at  length.  If  this  Emma  ” was  the  archbishop’s 
mother,  who  was  his  father  ? If  his  father  was 
the  husband  of  this  ‘‘  Emma,”  why  is  he  not  men- 
tioned on  the  monument?  Is  there  any  other 
example  of  this  kind?  Does  any  other  eccle- 
siastic of  that  period  commemorate  his  mother  by 
herself ; and  if  he  does,  has  his  legitimacy  been 
ascertained  ? 

I may  endeavour  to  point  out  the  little  that  is 
known  in  answer  to  these  questions.  Batteley 
{Cantuaria  Sacra,  p.  75)  calls  the  archbishop  the 
son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  with  the  silver 
hand,”  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Dynham.  Banks 
{Extinct  Baronage,  ii.  541)  makes  the  same  state- 
ment in  the  text,  but  modifies  it  in  the  pedigree 
at  the  end  of  the.  article  by  cautiously  adding  in 
parenthesis  to  the  name  of  Dynham  the  words  or 
Aumarle.”  A very  complete  genealogical  table 
of  the  Staffords  is-  to  be  found  in  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen. 
vi.  335,  and  if  it  is  correct  this  statement  of 
Banks’s  is  erroneous.  There  is,  in  fact,  great  con- 
fusion between  the  two  Sir  Humphreys,  and  both 
seem  to  have  been  called  the  ‘^silver-handed”; 
at  least  the  younger  has  the  name  in  the  Collec- 
tanea, and  the  elder  in  Testamenta  Vetusta  (see 
p.  166).  According  to  the  pedigree  just  men- 
tioned, the  elder  Sir  Humphrey  had  two  wives — 
namely,  first  Elizabeth,  nee  D’Aumarle,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Mautravers,  and  mother  of  Elizabeth 
Mautravers,  the  wife  of  young  Sir  Humphrey; 
and,  secondly,  Alice,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  Adam  Beville.  But  this  Alice  cannot  have 
been  the  mother  of  the  younger  Sir  Humphrey, 
although  this  is  stated  in  the  Collectanea,  since  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  stepmother  as 
being  her  daughter  Mautravers’s  husband.  Nor 
was  Alice  the  mother  of  the  archbishop  (who,  by 
the  way,  is  not  named  in  the  above-mentioned 
pedigree),  because  we  see  by  the  tomb  that  his 
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naother's  name  was  ^^Emma.”  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  the  younger  Sir  Humphrey  as  his 
brother  John,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  So 
that  at  the  time  of  his  erecting  this  monument  at 
North  Bradley,  his  brother  and  father  were  both 
dead ; the  latter  having  died  in  1413,  some  thirty 
years  before ; and  his  mother  must  have  been  dead 
at  least  three  years,  because  he  did  not  become 
archbishop  till  1443.  He  had  been  made  Bishop 
of  Bath  in  1425,  so  that  his  birth  must  have  been 
antedated  beyond  1405,  at  which  time  the  (sup- 
posed) first  wife  of  his  father  died.  (See  Nicolas, 
Test  Petust  p.  166.)  He  was,  therefore,  clearly  not 
the  son  of  a second  wife,  and  it  is  not  possible  he 
was  this  Elizabeth  Lady  Stafford’s  son.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  first 
started  by  Gascoigne,  a nearly  contemporary  au- 
thority, who  (Lewis’s  Life  of  Eecoclc)  speaks  of 
him  as  bastardus  origine.”  On  the  other  hand. 
Canon  Jackson  points  out  that  the  archbishop  in- 
herited certain  lands  in  Wiltshire  in  1443  on  the 
demise  of  a (presumed)  relative,  which  does  not 
accord  with  the  hypothesis.  But  can  it  be  proved 
that  the  land  did  not  come  by  bequest  or  settle- 
ment ? 

Again,  we  have  certain  examples  of  similar  mo- 
numents. I am  only  acquainted  with  one ; but  there 
are  several,  I believe,  in  existence.  In  Buxtead 
church,  Sussex  (Haines’s  Monumental  Trasses,  ii.) 
is  the  following  epitaph  of  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  just  coeval  with  the  North 
Bradley  tomb : — 

graurn  trnbfr  fljgs  sf:!on: 

Jpinc  Safaage  bof^c  flrss^c  boon 
^obt.  Ijniiri  ^onc  bias  person  : 
getrr. 

€rnst  gobpfi  $cne  bora  of  a magbr : 
fpiiu  ii  ^obt.  §one  fort^aibt 
ofat  of  J3S.  bjcrib  bnt  passcb  xrs  fro  ; 

6a.  ante  Ibg  m'rn  aub  to  bs  algo.  g^nu. 

Now,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  this 
Bobert  Savage  was  born  in  wedlock  or  not,  some 
light  might  be  thrown  on  Stafford’s  case.  Here, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  surname  of  the  mother  is 
given.  Is  her  son  properly  called  Savage  in 
Haines,  or  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  by  the  parish 
records  that  he  bore  any  other  name  ? I have  no 
doubt  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able 
at  least  to  make  sure  that  the  desired  informa- 
tion is  not  in  existence. 

Heraldry  seems  to  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
the  subject.  Although  Aubrey  mentions  the  re- 
mains of  a coat  “ quarterly  ” as  existing  in  his 
time,  and  Canon  Jackson  conjectures  that  this 
may  be  the  arms  of  Beville,  which  were  ^‘quar- 
terly, or  and  gules,”  yet,  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
archbishop  cannot  have  been  the  son  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey’s second  wife,  even  if  we  change  her  name 
from  Alice  to  Emma  Beville,  this  tells  us  nothing. 
There  is  no  shield  or  badge  of  the  Staffords  among 


the  carvings  of  the  chapel,  which  are  Tery  rich ; 
nor  do  the  archbishop’s  own  arms,  as  they  occur 
at  Canterbury  and  in  other  places,  tell  us  any- 
thing, though  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  his  low  origin.  Willem ent  gives 
them  thus  {Canterbury,  p.  22): — “In  the  north 
transept,  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  im- 
paling  ‘ Or,  on  a chevron  gules,  a mitre  proper,  a 
bordure  engrailed  sable.’  ” This  bordure  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  known  example  of  the 
system  of  cadency  in  use  in  the  Stafford  family, 
and  at  first  sight  has,  to  heraldic  eyes,  a strong 
look  of  illegitimacy ; but  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  died 
in  1414,  used  a “ bordure  engrailed  argent  ” round 
his  paternal  arms,  and  Archbishop  Kemp,  Staf- 
ford’s immediate  successor,  differenced  his  with  a 
similar  bordure  of  gold. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  jeminent  authorities 
as  Banks,  Batteley,  Hasted,  Dugdale,  Fuller, 
Weever,  and  Dart  should  all  have  been  more  or 
less  in  error  regarding  the  real  origin  of  .this 
eminent  prelate.  W.  J.  LoriiE. 


Longevity  : John  Bailes,  who  lived  in 
Three  Centuries.  — Under  the  portico  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Northampton,  is  a tablet,  bearing 
an  inscription,  of  which  I give  a fac-simile  : — 

“ Here  under  lyeth 
John  Bailes  Born  in  this 
Town  he  was  above  126 
years  old  & had  his  hearing 
Sight  & Memorj^  to  y«  last 
He  lived  in  3 Centurys. 

& was  buried  y®  14^^  of  Apr 
1706.” 

Let  me  add  that  in  the  Philosophical  Transact 
tions,  vol.  XXV.  (1706),  will  be  found  An  Account 
of  the  Death  and  Dissection  of  this  remarkable 
Man,  by  Dr.  James  Keill.  The  following  is  an 
extract : — 

“ John  Bayles,  the  old  button  maker  of  Northampton^ 
is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  130  j^'ears  of  age 
when  he  died.  There  is  no  register  so  old  in  the  parish 
where  he  was  christened ; but  the  oldest  people,  of  which 
some  are  100,  others  90,  and  others  80  years,  remember 
him  to  have  been  old  when  they  were  young.  The  ac- 
counts, indeed,  differ  much  from  one  another;  but  all 
agree  that  he  was  at  least  120  years.  He  himself  did 
always  affirm  that  he  was  at  Tilbury  camp,  and  told 
several  particulars  about  it ; and  if  we  allow  him  tO' 
have  been  but  12  j-ears  old  then,  he  must  have  been  130 
when  he  died.  He  used  constantly  to  walk  to  the  neigh- 
bouring markets  with  his  buttons  within  these  twelve 
years,  but  of  late  he  has  been  decrepid  and  carried  abroad. 
His  diet  was  anything  he  could  get.  I never  heard  he 
was  more  fond  of  one  sort  of  food  than  another,  unless  it 
was  that,  about  a year  before  he  died,  he  longed  for  some 
venison-pasty,  but  had  it  not.  His  body  was  extremely 
emaciated ; and  his  flesh  feeling  hard,  the  shape  of  all 
the  external  muscles  was  plainly  to  be  seen  through  the 
skin.” 
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It  is  stated  elsewhere  that  Catherine,  his 
daughter,  died  in  this  town  at  the  advanced  age 
of  102  years.”  Thomas  Walesbv. 

The  DoMiHiCAisrs. — It  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
cord in  & Q.”  that  the  long-deserted  con- 
vent of  Geronde,  Sierre,  Valais,  has  just  been 
taken  possession  of  by  some  Dominicans  from  a 
dissolved  Italian  convent.  The  monks  are  most 
learned  men,  and  have  met  with  a truly  cordial 
reception  from  the  Swiss  of  all  confessions.  The 
convent  is  on  the  summit  of  a hill  that  overlooks 
the  lake  Geronde — a lake  not  five  minutes’  walk 
from  Sierre  (Simplon  route),  and  yet  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  tourists  who  visit  Switzerland ; 
even  the  guide  books  ignore  it,  as  they  do  the 
Lac  Noir,  near  Fribourg  (Suisse). 

James  Heney  Dixoh. 

Point  he  Vice. — Malvolio  says,  ‘^I  will  be 
point  de  vice  the  very  man.”  There  are  people  in 
Craven  who  still  say  “point  vice”  to  express 
things  being  perfect  (pronouncing  these  words  in 
the  English  way).  I have  a neighbour  who,  de- 
scribing the  premises  of  another  farmer,  concluded 
by  saying,  “Oh ! he  is  a very  particular  man  j he 
will  have  everything’about  his  place  point  vice.’’ 

Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Peosodt. — In  addition  to  the  liberties  already 
noticed  (p.  32)  as  having  been  taken  with  well- 
known  poems,  I have  just  found  another  instance 
in  a work  entitled  Progressive  Lesso7is  in  Reading, 
&c.  (Glasgow,  1864),  where  Hohenlinden  is  again 
the  principal  victim.  In  this  collection  we  have 
the  alterations — 

“ torch  and  trumpet  sound  arrayed.” 

“ Volleying  like  the  bolts  of  heaven.” 

“ Shall  mark  a soldier’s  cemetery 

The  bad  taste  of  the  above  must  be  evident  to  the 
majority  of  readers. 

_ Again,  in  the  same  work,  the  following  altera- 
tion occurs  in  the  beautiful  poem  of  The  Cuckoo 
(M.  Bruce  or  Logan)  ; — 

“ Starts  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear” — 
a hirpling  line,  and  very  inferior  surely  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  original — 

“ Oft  stops,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear.” 

The  sentiment  is  that  of  repose,  which  seems 
greatly  to  injure.  Sp. 

Husbandman. — In  confirmation  of  the  mean- 
ing which  I attached  to  the  designation  Hus- 
bandman in  my  remarks  (p.  170)  on  the  Arden 
ancestors  of  Shakespeare,  the  following  entry  in 
the  parish  register  of  Barwell,  co.  Leicester,  is  ser- 
viceable : — 

“ 1655.  Mr.  Gregory  Isham,  attorney  and  husbandman, 
buried  7 Oct.” — 

probably  a cadet  of  the  well-known  family  of  the 


name,  and  one  who  on  other  occasions  may  have 
been  styled  a gentleman. 

Also  the  following  in  the  register  of  St.  John’s 
parish  in  New'castle-upon-Tyne : — 

“ Umphraye  E[airope,AMs5anc?man,and  Fortune  Shafto, 
gentlewoman,  married  20  Jan.  1599.” 

It  is  evident  that  a Husbandman  was  one  who 
tilled  his  own  land,  in  distinction  to  a Farmer, 
who  occupied  the  land  of  another  person. 

Latterly,  the  term  Yeoman  has  been  substituted, 
and  the  volunteer  troops  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
have  probably  contributed  to  re-establish  the  use 
of  that  more  ancient  designation.  But  whether 
the  ancient  Yeoman  was  always  so  important  a 
erson  as  a small  land-owner  I think  somewhat 
oubtful.  I imagine  that  he  was  rather  such  a 
man,  whether  a land-owner  or  not,  as  was  com- 
petent to  perform  good  service  with  his  bow, 
when  the  sturdy  archers  were  the  main  force  of 
English  armies.  John  Gough  Nichols. 

Sun-dial  Insceiptions. — 

“ Sine  sole  sileo.”— Chapel  of  St.  Philippe,  Nice. 

“Scis  boras  t nescis  horam.” — Convent  of  Ciraihs,  near 
Nice. 

P.  w.  s. 

Hotel  de  Luxembourg,  Nice. 

Eev.  James  Heevey  and  William  Hogaeth. 
Mr.  Cole,  the  eccentric  bookseller  of  Scarborough, 
preserves  the  following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  The  Meditations : — 

'‘He  possessed  ‘religion  without  gloom was  a sera- 
phic ‘ and  verj’-  cheerful  man,  though  always  ill  ’ ; and 
the  following  anecdote  will  sufficiently  show  that  he 
would  sometimes  indulge  a facetious  humour : — He  sent 
an  invitation  to  the  Rev.  William  Willis,  Rector  of  Little 
Billing,  his  particular  friend  and  near  neighbour,  in  the 
following  terms ; ‘ Voluntas  sum,  voluntas  est  mecum 
^ra  ^rjra  iri’ : thus  rendering  his  friend’s  name  into 
Latin,  and  using  another  Latin  term,  and  three  Greek 
characters  for  the  remainder;  that  is,  in  English,  ‘Wil- 
liam Willis  eat  a bit  of  pie  with  me  ? ’ ” — Herveiana;  or 
Graphic  and  Literary  Sketches,  illustrative  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  M.A.,  part  the 
second,  8vo,  1823,  p.  87. 

Fluellen  could  see  a resemblance  between  Mace- 
don  and  Monmouth — there  was  a river  in  each. 
If  this  reasoning  holds  good,  I may  surely  claim 
some  mental  features  in  common  between  the 
pious  rector  of  Weston  Favell  and  the  great  artist 
William  Hogarth ; for  the  same  idea — it  is  hardly 
likely  that  either  knew  of  the  other’s  existence — 
seems  to  have  occurred  coincidentally  to  both.  The 
humorous  vignette  of  a platter  between  a knife 
and  fork,  on  the  engraved  title  of  Nichols’s 
Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,  is  familiar  to  us',  as  also  its 
reproduction  on  the  title-page  of  a little  volume 
of  more  recent  date.  From  this  I quote  the  fol- 
lowing description : — 

“ Hogarth’s  card  of  invitation  to  dinner. 

“ A specimen  of  Hogarth’s  propensity  to  merriment, 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  is  exhibited  in  a hasty 
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sketch  on  a card  of  invitation  addressed  to  Dr.  Arnold 
King ; a correct  fac-simile  of  which  forms  the  vignette 
in  our  engraved  title-page.  Within  a circle,  to  which  a 
knife  and /or&  are  the  supporters,  the  written  part  is  con- 
tained. In  the  centre  is  drawn  a pie,  with  a mitre  on  the 
top  of  it ; and  the  invitation  of  our  artist  concludes  with 
the  following  piece  of  wit  on  the  three  Greek  characters, 
7]  [5  TT  (to  eta  beta  pi).” — Eccentric  and  Humorous  Letters 
of  Eminent  Men  and  Women,  12mo,  1824,  p.  45. 

Perhaps  these  resembling  efforts  of  wit  may  he 
shown  to  have  a common  origin. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Dibdin’s  ^^Bibliographical  Decameron.” — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  a suggestion  as  to  this 
book  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  ? It  is,  that  the 
text  of  the  book  should  be  reprinted.  The  time, 
labour,  and  expense  that  would  be  required  to 
reproduce  the  illustrations  (supposing  the  original 
plates  and  wood-blocks  to  be  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence) would,  I fear,  deter  any  publisher  from 
attempting  to  reissue  a fac-simile  of  the  book. 
But,  even  for  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude, 
I think  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  might 
be  found.  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  days  a repro- 
duction of  D’Hozier’s  noble  Armorial  general  de  la 
France’^  But  the  reprinting  of  the  text  would 
not  be  a very  arduous  undertaking,  and  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  a great  boon  to  all  bibliographers  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  original 
volumes.  Even  many  of  those  who  do  would,  I 
believe,  be  glad  of  a working  copy  of  the  text,  to 
save  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  reference  to 
the  beautiful  original.  Of  course,  in  all  instances 
where  in  the  original  reference  is  made  to  a 
woodcut,  the  reference  in  the  reprint  would  re- 
quire to  be  altered  to  the  page  of  the  book  or 
MS.  from  which  the  cut  is  drawn.  Various  little 
alterations  of  this  kind  would  be  necessary,  but 
would  cause  little  or  no  trouble.  Though  the 
book  contains  a good  deal  of  nonsense,  it  is  yet 
delightful  reading  to  all  lovers  of  ancient  books 
and  MSS.  So  I offer  my  suggestion,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  ‘‘fov  what  it  is  worth,”  hoping  that  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  will  at  least  allow  the  subject  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  pages  of  your  widely-read  paper. 

E.  M.  S. 


THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  “ WARD”  AS  A PERSONAL 
NAME  ? 

Lower,  in  his  Patrongmica  JBritannica,  explains 
Ward  as  meaning  a guard  or  keeper.”  He  states 
that  Ward,  standing  simply,  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest surnames — 187  traders  bearing  it  in  the 
London  Directory  of  1852 : besides  forming  the 
termination  of  several  others,  as  Aylward,  Dur- 
ward,  Hayward,  Kenward,  Mil  ward.  Woodward, 


&c.”  There  are  also  the  names  of  Warden, 
Warder,  Hard,  Garden,  and  Legard,  which  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Lower  to  be  of  similar  import. 
Of  the  compound  names  which  he  mentions,  the 
first,  descended  from  the  Saxon  BElward,  is  per- 
haps a doubtful  member  of  this  fraternity.  Ken- 
ward, he  conjectures,  may  have  been  derived  from 
a cuna-heard,  or  cow-keeper : as  we  know  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least.  Coward  is  from  Cow-herd. 
But  the  point  to  which  I wish  to  direct  inquiry  is 
this — what  was  the  occupation,  or  function,  of  a 
Ward  ? whose  particular  employment  in  guarding 
or  keeping  a wood,  or  a mill,  or  a hay,  &c.,  is  not 
specified.  Was  he  the  same  as  a Herd  ? now 
Heard.  Or  were  not  many  of  those  who  have 
left  the  name  of  Ward  to  their  posterity  really 
what  we  now  understand  as  wards  wards  in 
Chancery,  or  wards  of  their  feudal  superior.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Crown  had  so  many  wards 
that  there  was  a special  Court  of  Wards,  and 
Liveries  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 
Mr.  Lower  makes  no  allowance  at  all  for  this 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ward.  Under  the  name  of 
Wardedieu  or  Wardeux,  however,  he  quotes  the 
author  of  Bodiam  and  its  Lords  as  stating  that  that 
Sussex  name  (of  which  William  de  Wardedieu 
was  living  temp.  Hen.  III.)  originatedfrom  a cadet 
of  the  family  of  Monceux,  Lords  of  Hurstmon- 
ceux,  who  was  a ward  of  the  Earl  of  Eu  : a 
derivation  that  seems  far-fetched,  and  requires 
corroboration.  Mr.  Lower  derives  the  name  of 
Legard  from  Fr.  le  garde,  the  guard,  keeper,  or 
warden.”  But  was  h garde  ever  a French  word 
applied  to  a person  ? Garde  is  in  French  a femi- 
nine noun,  and  its  meaning  the  same  as  our  guard. 
(There  is  the  French  surname  De  la  Garde.)  Tho 
person  who  guards  is  a gardien,  our  guardian  or 
warden.  I entertain  a doubt,  therefore,  whether 
a Ward  was  really  an  officer  or  a person  employed 
in  guarding ; and  if  Mr.  Lower  is  right,  should  be 
glad  to  have  some  examples  that  will  furnish  the 
information  as  to  the  duty  a Ward  had  to  per- 
form. J.  G.  N. 


Bears’  Ears. — In  a collection  of  garden  flowers 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  I find  the  term 

Bearsears,”  which  I presume  means  the  au- 
ricula. Has  that  word  been  long  disused  ? 

Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

[In  Dr.  Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,  s.  tv 
“Bears’  Ears,”  we  read,  “from  the  former  Latin  name 
Ursi  auricula,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaf.”] 

Bourne  and  Croet. — Anthony  Bourne  of  Holt, 
co.  Worcester,  son  of  Sir  John  Bourne  of  Batten- 
hall,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  temp. 
Queen  Mary  (see  & Q.,”  4**^  S.  vi.  216),  is 
said  to  have  had  issue  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress  Mary,  who  married  Edward  Croft  of  the 
Croft  Castle  family,  in  Herefordshire  \ but  accord- 
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ing  to  some,  tliis  Mr.  Croft  married  Anne  Brown 
(see  Betham,  ii.  418).  Which  is  correct  ? 

H.  S.  Gi. 

Bramham,  Yorkshire. — I wish  to  obtain  any 
particulars  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
parish  church  of  Bramham,  West  Biding,  York- 
shire, dedicated,  says  Allep  {^History  of  the  County 
of  York,  iii.  313,  London,  1831),  to  All  Saints; 
anything  relating  to  William  James,  who  was 
vicar  there  in  1688,  or  to  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, and  to  a certain  Bichard  Smith,  baptised  in 
this  church  May  10,  1593,  and  buried  there  No- 
vember 19,  1647 ; or  to  his  son  Bichard,  of  the 
same  parish,  born  in  1626,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  in  America,  and 
some  of  whose  children  settled  there. 

Thos.  Stewardsoh,  Jr. 

L,  VON  Beethoven. — I find  in  the  Dictionnaire 
historique  des  Musiciens,  printed  at  Paris  in  1810, 
the  following : — 

“Beethoven  (Louis-Van),  que  Ion  a dit  fils  naturel 
de  Frederic  Guillaume  II,  roi  de  Prusse,  est  ne  a Bonn, 
en  1772.’ 

W^hat  was  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary 
statement  about  Beethoven’s  parentage?  The 
date  above  given  is  also  wrong.  It  ought  to  be 
Dec.  17,  1770,  as  everybody  knows.  F.  W.  M. 

Portrait  oe  Cameron  oe  Lochiel.^ — We  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  know  if  there  exists  in  a,ny 
shape  a portrait  of  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
the  hero  of  Campbell’s  well-known  poem,  and 
who  took  a prominent  part  on  behalf  of  Prince 
Charlie  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  We  have  made 
application  at  various  quarters,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  without  success;  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present  representative 
of  the  clan  Cameron  is  not  aware  that  any  por- 
trait of  his  ancestor  exists.  If  any  of  your  readers 
know  of  such  a portrait,  they  would  confer  upon 
us  a very  great  favour  indeed  by  letting  us  know 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  * 

By  bringing  the  above  want  under  the  notice 
of  your  readers,  you  will  very  much  oblige. 

A.  Eullarton  & Co. 

Stead’s  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 

Court  Mourning. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  a book  or  books  which  regulate 
mourning  dress  at  court  ? Are  ^‘weepers”  a part  of 
court  mourning  ? What  and  whence  are  they  ? 

M.  A. 

Crests. — I have  been  hitherto  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  assumption  of  more  than  one 
crest  (except  in  the  following  cases)  was  wholly 
incorrect.  The  excepted  cases  are — where  a per- 
son entitled  to  bear  arms  had  legally  assumed, 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  the  surname 
and  arms  of  some  other  person  in  addition  to  his 
own  or  inherited  the  right.  If  I am  not  mis- 


taken, it  is  stated  by  heraldic  authorities  that 
although  an  heiress  might  carry  the  arms  of  her 
family  into  that  of  her  husband,  she  was  in- 
capable of  conferring  the  right  on  him  of  using 
her  father’s  crest;  inasmuch  as  ladies  were  not 
supposed  to  use  crests  in  the  place  where  they 
were  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a knight  or 
leader,  namely,  in  battle.  However  I lately  found, 
on  looking  over  the  Visitatwi  of  Leicestershire 
(published  last  year  by  the  Harleian  Society), 
several  instances  to  the  contrary.  For  instance, 
Belgrave  (p.  67),  with  six  quarterings,  bore  no 
less  than  four  crests ; Beresford  (p.  172),  with 
three  quarterings,  bore  two ; Brudnell  (p.  143), 
with  eight  quarterings,  had  three ; Cave  (p.  I2I), 
with  three  quarterings,  had  two ; and  Sturton 
(p.  119),  with  three  quarterings,  had  two.  I am 
not  within  reach  of  any  authorities  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  I hope  some  of  the  able  and  learned 
correspondents  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  good  enough 
to  enlighten  me  and  very  probably  many  others 
of  its  readers.  Y.  S.  M. 

“ George  Canterbury’s  Will.” — During  last 
year  a new  (?)  story  was  published  in  Tinsley's 
Magazine,  called  George  Canterbury’s  Will,” 
but  my  mother  and  I remember  having  read  a 
tale  containing  all  the  main  incidents  many  years 
ago;  viz.,  the  marriage  of  a young  girl  to  a 
wealthy  old  man,  who  dies,  leaving  to  her  and  her 
boy  the  bulk  of  his  property,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  grown-up  daughters  by  the  first  wife ; the 
poisoning  of  the  boy  by  the  young  lady’s  second 
husband,  who  wants  her  money ; and  her  secretly 
making  a will,  by  which  it  returns  to  its  rightful 
owners.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  what 
the  story  was  originally  called,  by  whom  it  was 
said  to  have  been  written,  and  how  and  when  it 
was  published  ? D.  C.  B. 

Pedigree  oe  Faireax. — In  a note  on  p.  65  of 
A Memoir  of  John  Meadoius,  Clk,,  A.M.,  by  the 
late  Edgar  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  it  is  stated  that  — 

“ there  is  another  pedigree  of  Fairfax  in  MS.  Harl. 
6071,  compiled  in  1655  or  67,  beginning  with  John  of 
Norwich ; and  I have  had  the  benefit  of  another,  com- 
piled about  1659  by  an  Edward  Fairfax,  communicated 
by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.” 

If  the  present  possessor  of  the  latter  pedigree 
will  kindly  allow  me  to  inspect  it,  I shall  be 
much  obliged.  J.  Fuller  Bussell,  F.S.A. 

4,  Ormonde  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park. 

Bishop  Fuller.  — Wanted  the  parentage  of 
William  Fuller,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Y.  S.  M. 

Hamesucken. — This  word,  in  the  law  language 
of  Scotland,  denotes  (see  Jamieson’s  Dictionary) 
the  crime  of  beating  or  assaulting  a person  within 
his  own  house.  Even  yet  the  punishment  on  the 
criminal  is  very  severe,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period  was  capital.  This  offence,  it  has  been 
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always  said,  is  entirely  unknown  in  a specific  sense 
in  the  law  of  England,  and  the  word  does  not 
appear  in  any  English  dictionary.  There  is,  how- 
eyer,  one  instance  to  he  found  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  Quarterly  Mevieto  (xcii.  300)  it  is  said 
(referring  to  Scrope’s  History  of  Castle  Combe) : 

quod  Johannes  le  Tayllour  fecit  homsokene  super 
dictum  rectorem  in  ecclesia” — followed  hy  the 
statement  that  though  the  criminal  was  not 
hanged  he  was  heavily  fined.  Is  any  other  in- 
stance to  be  found  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  an 
English  law  term  ? G. 

Edinburgh. 

Hoxne  Abbey  Eegistek. — This  valuable  ori- 
ginal register  has  been  the  object  of  a long  and 
fruitless  search  by  a friend  of  the  querist.  This 
register  is  quoted  in  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  in  Dug- 
dale,  in^  Dean  Tanner’s  books,  in  Taylor’s  Index 
Monasticus,  and  was  traced  to  a Mr.  Craven  Ord, 
at  whose  sale  in  Russell  Square,  London,  in 
the  year  1829,  it  was  sold  for  23/.  to  a dealer  in 
London,  who  afterwards  retired  from  business  to 
Canterbury.  It  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. 
If  any  reader  of  & Q.”  happens  to  know  of  its 
whereabouts,  it  would  doubtless  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  many  readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  if  a note  of  it 
was  given.  S.  E.  L. 

Lynn. 

[This  Register  was  lot  569,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Pajme  for 
21/.,  the  greater  part  of  whose  MSS.  were  purchased  by 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill.] 

Elizabeth  Killigrew,  Viscountess  Shan- 
non.— Whose  daughter  was  Elizabeth  Killigrew, 
wife  of  Francis  Boyle,  first  Viscount  Shannon  ? I 
find  her  described  variously  as,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Killigrew  j daughter  of  Sir  Robert  and 
sister  of  Sir  William  Killigrew ; and  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Killigrew.  Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Lady  Shannon  had  a daughter  by  King  Charles  II., 
and  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  daughter 
(Charlotte  Maria  Jemima,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Yarmouth)  was  born  before  the  marriage  (the 
date  of  which  I do  not  know)  of  Elizabeth  Killi- 
grew  to  Francis  Boyle  : and  if  she  bore  the  arms 
of  Boyle,  or  those  of  King  Charles  with  some 
abatement.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

[Francis  Bojde,  born  June  25,  1623,  was  the  sixth  son 
of  Richard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork.  Francis,  created 
Viscount  of  Shannon,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Killigrew  and  sister  of  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew, by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Jacob’s  English  Peerage,  ii.  482 ; Addit.  MS.  (Brit. 
Museum),  24,492,  p.  105 ; and  Wheler’s  Guide  to  Strut- 
ed.  1825,  p,  25,  Grammont  speaks 
of  Elizabeth  Killigrew’s  liaison  with  Charles  II.  under 
her  maiden  name.  The  time  of  the  birth  of  Charlotte 
^emima  Henrietta  Boyle,  alias  Fitzroy,  is  not  recorded. 
She  died  in  London,  July  28,  1684,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  She  was  twice  married  ; first,  to 
James,  only  son  of  Thomas,  second  son  of  Theophilus 
Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk;  and,  secondly,  to  William 
Paston,  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Yarmouth.  No 


coat  is  given  to  her  as  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  who  before 
this  marriage  was  sometimes  called  Boyle  and  sometimes 
Fitzroy.] 

Sir  Peter  Lely’s  Life  and  Works. — Where 
can  I refer  to  a list  of  the  portraits  painted  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  ? and  has  a Life  of  Lely  ever  been 
published  ? if  so,  by  whom  ? T.  M. 

[Consult  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  edit.  1849  ; 
Biographia  Britannica,  edit.  1747-66  ; and  Bryan’s  Bic- 
tiongry  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  Lely’s  collection  sold 
for  26,000/.;  and  besides  he  left  900/.  yearly  estate  at  his 
death.  Addit.  MS.  23,070,  p.  60*’,  British  Museum.] 

Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment.” — In 
Michael  Angelo’s  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  ” 
there  is,  among  the  group  of  saints  who  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  a figure  which  I take  to 
represent  St.  Blaise,  as  he  bears  in  his  hands  as 
the  instruments  of  his  death  two  carding  combs, 
the  insignia  of  that  patron  of  flax  carders. 

In  the  painting  as  it  now  exists,  the  saint  turns 
his  head,  which  is  seen  in  profile,  completely 
round,  and  gazes  over  his  right  shoulder  at  the 
Saviour,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the  composi- 
tion. In  a spirited  copy  of  the  picture  in  the 
chamber  of  the  cameos,  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  at 
Florence,  and  also  in  the  engravings  of  Giorgio 
Mantuano  and  others,  the  same  saint  appears  j but 
though  his  hands  and  arms  are  in  the  identical 
position,  his  face,  now  three-quarters  to  the  left, 
looks  down  between  them,  and  apparently  either 
converses  with  St.  Katherine,  who  is  a little 
below  him,  or  directs  the  attention  of  the  strug- 
gling sinners  below  to  his  faithful  death. 

As  these  latter  bear  internal  evidence  that  they 
were  not  copied  one  from  the  other,  and  as  they 
are  all  taken  from  the  fresco  in  its  earlier  state, 
that  is,  before  Daniel  de  Volterra  was  ordered  by 
Paul  IV.  to  add  drapery  to  the  figures,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  this  figure  was  then  altered  to 
what  it  now  is. 

I should  be  interested  in  hearing  if  any  one  can 
give  me  particulars  as  to  the  reason  why  this 
alteration  was  made.  H.  A.  Kennedy,  Jun. 

Eldon  House,  Reading. 

Mosquitoes  in  England,  dr.  1760. — In  Lettei-s 
of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  his  Family,  and 
Friends,  1745  to  1820,  London,  1870  {dr.  1760), 
we  read  in  a letter  of  Mrs.  Harris’s,  describing  a 
visit  to  the  Dean  of  Sarum’s  parsonage  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  June : — 

“ The  Dean’s  parsonage  is  surrounded  with  fens,  and 
you  are  teased  beyond  expression  b}’'  the  gnats.  When 
■we  got  here,  the  Dean’s  butler  came  to  jmur  father  with 
a pair  of  leather  stockings  to  draw  on  so  as  to  protect  his 
legs,  which  in  hot  weather  is  dreadful.  Besides  this,  the 
beds  have  a machine  covered  with  a silk  net,  which  lets 
down  after  you  are  in  bed  and  cov^ers  jmu  all  over.  With- 
out this,  there  could  be  no  sleeping : for,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  w.e  were  most  miserably  stung.” 

Could  these  have  been  ordinary  gnats  ? 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 
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Philosophical  Nakedness. — In  Hogg’s  Life 
of  Shelley  (ii.  292)  it  is  said  that  ‘‘much  has  been 
said  and  written,  by  wise  men  and  by  foolish 
ones,  on  the  subject  of  going  naked.”  Is  refer- 
ence made  here  to  any  special  controversy  ? What 
has  been  written  at  all  on  this  subject? 

By  the  way,  has  any  one  else  been  known  to 
follow  the  “ philosophical  nakedness  ” of  Shelley’s 
friends,  of  whom  Hogg  gives  so  amusing  a story  ? 

Anakab. 

St.  Augustine. — By  several  writers,  as  Bishop 
Saunderson,  Bishop  Lake,  and  Archbishop  ’french, 
this  father  is  stated  to  have  spoken  of  the  noble 
deeds  of  the  heathen  as  splendida  peccata.  Is  this 
expression  to  be  found  in  St.  Augustine,  or  how 
did  it  arise  ? The  common-places  from  St.  Au- 
gustine which  illustrate  the  matter  in  other  terms 
are  known.  It  is  the  source  of  these  words 
which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain.  No  assistance  is 
to  be  gained  from  the  authors  above  mentioned, 
in  whose  works  the  words  occur. 

E.  Makshall. 

Sandford. 

ScENA  : ScENk.  — To  vary  your  matter  and 
meet  various  tastes,  may  I ask  by  what  analogy 
it  is  that  if  the  Latin  scena  comes  from  the  Greek 
(TKiqvl-],  the  final  y]  becomes  c,  while  the  first  one 
remains  e ? But  if,  as  I suspect,  the  termination 
a points  to  an  earlier  stage  of  derivation  than  the 
Greek  77,  how  is  it  that  the  Latin  a becomes  ?j 
in  the  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  e remains  t?  in 
the  first  syllable  ? I fancy  some  clue  to  this 
seeming  discrepancj^  may  be  found  in  the  com- 
mon origin  of  both  words.  Mtops. 

SiK  William  Stanhope,  1640-1680. — Some 
twenty  years  ago  1 purchased  at  Oxford,  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  its  handsome  carved  frame,  a fine 
old  portrait  which  was  said  to  have  been  turned 
out  of  Blenheim.  On  sending  it  to  be  cleaned 
and  lined,  the  names  of  Sir  William  Stanhope  and 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  can- 
vas, emerged  from  beneath  the  old  stretcher. 
Can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Stanhope  pedi- 
gree enable  me  to  identify  the  original  of  my 
portrait?  Sir  Peter  Lely  died  in  1680,  setat. 
sixty-three.  The  companion  portrait,  in  a frame 
to  match,  was  that  of  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
(Wilmot)  Earl  of  Rochester,  married  to  Sir 
Francis  Greville.  This  Earl  of  Rochester  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1659,  and  died  in  1680 — 
the  same  year  as  Sir  Peter  Lely,  whose  name  was 
also  inscribed  on  her  portrait. 

T.  Herbert  Noyes,  Jun. 

Stedman  Family.— John  Stedman,  the  first  of 
this  family  who  owned  Strata  Florida  Abbey  in 
Cardiganshire,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Chepsey, 
near  Chartley,  in  Staffordshire,  then  the  property 
of  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 


In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  November,  1840 
(p.  492),  mention  is  made  of  John  Stedman  as 
follows : — 

“ Statement  of  Accounts  on  the  death  of  Walter  Earl  of 
Essex.  (From  the  original,  penes  E.  P.  S.) 

“ Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  died  at  Dublin 
Sept.  22,  1576  : his  body  was  brought  for  interment  to 
Carmarthen,  and  some  of  the  items  of  the  ensuing  ac- 
count relate  to  the  expenses  then  incurred  : — 

“ ‘ Due  to  John  Stedman,  his  L’p  [Lordship’s]  officer 
as  money  lent  to  the  Earl  at  his  goinge  into  Ireland  by 
bill  to  be  repaid  at  Mic’elms  last,  c*^. 

“ ‘ Accompte  of  John  Stedman,  surplusage  of  John 
Stedman’sacc*  uponhispaymentby  warrant,xijib  ix*  vF.’  ” 

Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  kindly  inform  me 
where  the  original  document  containing  these 
accounts  is  deposited,  and  who  was  the  writer 
under  the  initials  “E.  P.  S.”? 

One  branch  of  the  Stedman  family  possessed 
lands  at  Aston,  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  in 
1230,  which  still  remain  the  property  of  their 
descendants  in  the  maternal  line. 

Hubert  Smith. 

St.  Leonard's,  Bridgenorth. 

Watches  oe  Distinguished  Men. — In  1835 
there  was  in  possession  of  Alderman  Charles 
Carolin,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  a very  curious  old 
silver  watch  and  brass  chain.  On  the  dial  of  the 
watch  was  engraved  “Lieut.-Gen.  Cromwell  to 
Lieut.-Gen.  Fairfax.”  The  key  was  of  curious 
workmanship,  and  on  it  the  cipher  in  relief  of 
“ 0.  C.”  Can  any  of  your  Dublin  correspondents 
give  any  information  as  to  what  became  of  this 
watch  after  Alderman  Carolin’s  death  {circa 
1845) ? H.  H. 

“The  World  turned  upside  down,”  or  the. 
Hares  taking  Vengeance  on  Mankind. — In. 
the  last  number  of  The  Herald  and  Genealogist  a 
remarkable  caricature— to  apply  that  term  to  oil- 
paintings — is  noticed,  of  which  the  subject  is 
above  stated.  Hares  are  represented  hunting, 
coursing,  and  slaughtering  the  human  race  \ and 
afterwards  hanging,  drawing,  quartering,  roasting,, 
and  jugging,  and  feasting  upon  their  disjointed 
members.  It  is  stated  that  such  a picture  is  pre- 
served at  New  House  near  Downton,  Wilts,  one 
of  the  old  mansions  of  the  Eyres ; and  that  another 
was  formerly  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  at 
Avington,  near  YVinchester,  and  sold  there  by 
auction.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  became 
of  this  picture. 

There  was  also,  it  is  said,  a similar  picture  at 
Hampton  Court  in  Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Coningsbyesj  but  the  triumphant  animals  were 
there  conies,  or  rabbits,  which  that  family  bore 
in  their  arms.  Does  this  picture  remain  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  during  the  Arkwright  dominion  ? 

J.  G.  N. 

“Capricious  Wray.” — Will  some  correspondent 
be  kind  enough  to  reply  to  the  following  query 
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about  a sonnet  which  has  lingered  in  a memory 
for  more  than  fifty  years  ? The  only  lines  remem- 
bered are  the  following : — 

“ Capricious  Wray  a sonnet  needs  must  have — A sonnet ! 
Why,  fourteen  Mnes  must  then  be  spent  upon  it. 

• «•«•••• 
’Tis  well,  however,  to  have  conquered  the  first  four. 

I want  to  know  who  ‘^Capricious  Wray”  is, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  sonnet,  and  where  it 
may  be  found.  W.  D.  B. 


JOHN  KNOX’S  HOUSE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

(4th  s,  227,) 

As  no  Edinburgh  correspondent  has  replied  to 
Me.  G.  J.  De  Wilde’s  remarks  on  the  inaccurate 
version  of  the  inscription  on  John  Knox’s  house, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  “ an  absurd  popular  error 
with  reference  to  a figure  near  the  window  .... 
described  as  a rude  effigy  of  the  Eeformer  preach- 
ing,” permit  me  to  state  a fact  or  two,  perhaps 
worth  putting  on  record  in  your  columns. 

Until  1860,  when  Knox’s  house  was  rescued 
from  destruction,  after  the  order  for  its  demolition 
had  been  issued  by  the  Dean  of  Guild — as  the 
Scottish  civic  eedile  is  called — the  inscription  was 
concealed  by  a sign-board,  and  known  only  by 
local  tradition.  The  inaccuracies  of  the  popular 
version  have  thus  found  their  way  into  the  guide- 
book quoted  by  Me.  De  Wilde.  If  the  sculp- 
tured figure  on  the  angle  of  the  building  is  now 
as  it  originally  was,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  its  meaning  and  relation  to  the  inscription. 
Moses  kneels  and  receives  from  God — as  repre- 
sented by  the  blazing  disc  inscribed  “ 0EO2 . devs  . 
GOD. — the  Law,  as  given  from  Sinai;”  while 
under  the  cornice  running  round  the  building  is 
inscribed  the  summary  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments : — - 

“ LVFE  . GOD  . ABVFE  . AL  . AND  . YI  . NYCHTBOVR  . 

AS  . YI  . SELF.” 

But  the  figure,  as  older  Edinburgh  citizens  re- 
member it,  up  to  the  above-named  date,  was 
enclosed  in  a pulpit  and  canopy,  within  which 
appeared  only  the  upper  part  of  the  present  figure 
with  uplifted  hand,  as  in  the  attitude  of  preach- 
ing ; and  the  whole  was  painted  so  as  to  seem  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  same  block.  It  is  accordingly 
described  in  Dr.  Eobert  Chambers’  Minor  Anti- 
quities, 1833,  as  “ an  effigy  of  Knox  in  the  attitude 
of  preaching,”  and  it  was  universally  regarded  as 
such. 

The^  restoration  of  the  old  house  to  its  present 
condition  was  carried  on  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Master  Mason  for  Scotland,  Mr. 
James  Smith,  E.S.A,  Scot,  in  conjunction  with 


myself,  then  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries; his  services,  I may  add,  being  rendered 
gratuitously.  The  removal  of  various  wooden 
additions  restored  to  light  the  inscription,  and  the 
sculptured  arms  and  initials  described  by  your 
correspondent.  On  removing  the  pulpit,  which 
also  proved  to  be  a modern  wooden  addition,  it 
was  found  that  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  had 
been  chiselled  away  to  admit  of  this  spurious 
supplement.  Its  restoration  was  entrusted  to  me. 
A block  of  stone  was  inserted  in  the  mutilated 
space,  and  on  this  the  late  Mr.  Handyside  Eitchie, 
the  well-known  sculptor,  a pupil  of  Thorwaldsen, 
carved  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  from  a sketch 
I supplied.  The  space,  as  will  be  seen,  was  only 
sufficient  for  a kneeling  figure,  if  the  lower  limbs 
were  to  be  shown ; and  though  necessarily  a con- 
jectural restoration,  I believe  it  to  be  correct. 

The  house  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  George  Durie,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  before 
Knox’s  time ; but  no  ancient  titles  exist,  nor  is 
there  any  description  in  later  deeds  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  original  occupant.  The  arms  are  not 
those  of  the  abbot.  The  double  initials  indeed 
rather  point  to  some  wealthy  citizen,  who  has 
placed  his  wife’s  alongside  of  his  own.  The  arms 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Nesbit,  but  ought  to  admit 
of  interpretation  by  some  of  your  heraldic  cor- 
respondents. “A  chevron  between  three  trees, 
three  crowns,”  is  Me.  De  Wilde’s  description ; 
but  according  to  a sketch  made  by  me  when  the 
arms  were  first  exposed  to  view,  the  so-called 
trees  are  flowers — quatrefoils  or  roses;  and  the 
three  crowns  are  on  the  chevron.  The  initials  are 
IM  . MA. 

The  perpetuation  in  the  local  guide-book  of  the 
old  inaccurate  version  of  the  inscription,  twenty 
years  after  its  correction  by  the  disclosure  of  the 
original,  is  no  novelty  in  antiquarian  experience. 
A remarkable  instance  came  under  my  observa- 
tion when  writing  the  life  of  Chatterton.  His 
satirical  will,  first  printed  by  Cottle  in  1803,  with 
many  inaccuracies,  contains  the  inscription  dic- 
tated by  him  for  a monument  to  himself;  and 
although  the  original  MS.  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Bristol, 
and  accessible  to  all,  the  incorrect  version  of  the 
inscription,  according  to  Cottle’s  misprint,  was  cut 
on  the  poet’s  monument  erected  in  1840  in  Eed- 
clifle  churchyard.  As  that  inscription  disappeared 
on  the  removal  of  the  monument  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  Eedcliffe  church,  if  it  has 
not  yet  been  recut,  a reference  to  the  original  MS. 
is  advisable.  Daniel  Wilson. 

University  College,  Toronto. 
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(4th  S,  470.  15^  105,  177.) 

In  1810  was  published,  without  author’s  name — 

“ Hamlet  Travestie : in  Three  Acts.  With  Annota- 
tions by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Geo.  Steevens,  Esq.,  and  other 
Commentators.”  London,  12mo. 

The  writer  was  John  Poole  of  Paul  Pry  cele- 
brity. It  was  very  popular,  and  ran  through  six 
editions  in  about  as  many  years.  A private  and 
beautiful  reprint  was  produced  in  New  York  so 
late  as  1866.  Other  parodies  of  Hamlet  have 
appeared,  viz. : Hamlet ; a New  Burlesque,  London, 
1838,  12mo  ; and  Hamlet  Travestie,  in  Tivo  Acts, 
1849,  12m 0.”  Mu.  Hall  will  find,  from  Allibone’s 
Diet.  Authors  (vol.  ii.),  that  most  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  have  been  burlesqued. 

There  is  an  article  on  ^‘Parody”  in  the  West- 
minster Peview  for  July,  1854.  C.  W.  S. 

Giles  Joll up  the  Grave,  and  Brown  Sally 
Green,”  is  a parody  on  the  universally  known 

Alonzo  the  Brave,  and  the  Fair  Imogene.”*  The 
author  of  both  original  and  parody,  M.  G.  Lewis, 
in  the  introduction  to  Giles  Jollup,”  &c.  {Tales 
of  Wonder,  written  and  collected,  by  M.  G.  Lewis, 
second  edition,  1801,  p.  27)  thus  remarks : — 

“ I must  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  lines 

printed  in  italics,  and  the  idea  of  making  an  apothecary 
of  the  knight,  and  a brewer  of  the  baron,  are  taken  from 
a parody  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Pil-Garlic  the  Brave,  and  Brown  Celestine.’  ” 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  last-named  parody, 
and  in  what  ‘^newspaper”  did  it  appear? 

At  p.  195  of  the  same  volume  there  is  a ballad 
entitled  The  Cinder  King,”  with  a few  intro- 
ductory observations  by  M.  G.  Lewis : — 

“ The  following  was  sent  to  me  anonymously.  The 
reader  will  of  course  observe  that  it  is  a burlesque  imita- 
tion of  the  ballads  of  ‘ The  Erl  King  ’ and  ‘ The  Cloud 
King.’  ” 

The  latter  ballads,  as  many  of  your  readers 
are  aware,  may  be  found  in  the  above-mentioned 
work. 

“Hamlet’s  Soliloquy  Imitated,”  by  Jago,  is 
rather  an  ingenious  satire  affecting  those  persons 
whose  fingers  are  continually  itching  to  scribble ; 
and  with  whom,  to  only  have  their  works  on  the 
same  shelf  with  Quarles,  &c.,  is  “ a consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.”  See  Elegant  Extracts, 
second  edition,  London,  1790,  book  iv.  appendix 
p.  251.  J.  Pekey. 

Waltham  Abbey. 


Dr.  Maginn  concluded  “ Christabel  ” in  Black- 
wood. Can  it  be  had  in  a separate  form  ? I think 
the  parody  quoted  by  A.  J.  Dunkin  was  called 
Christahess,  and  was  an  8vo,  with  “ lots  of  fat,” 
i.  e.  wide  margins  to  the  pages.  It  was  very 

* “This  was  first  published  iii  the  third  volume  of 
Ainbrosio,  or  the  MonkT 


funny — Hartley  Coleridge  evidently  was  cogni- 
sant of  the  author.  S.  T.  Coleridge  used  to  say  that 
the  burlesque  version  of — 

“ Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye,”— 
was  admirable.  Another  word  was  substituted 
for  “ eye,”  and  the  sequent  line  was  the  same  as 
in  the  original.  The  author  of  Christahess  was 
never  divulged ; but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  a 
coin  from,  the  same  mint  as  the  parody  on  Peter 
Bell,  which  came  out  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  real  “Simon  Pure.”  There  is  a German 
parody  on  Christabel,  but  I know  nothing  about 
its  merits.  Stephen  Jackson. 


I possess  a copy  of  the  parody  inquired  for  by 
Me.  Hall.  It  is  entitled  — 

“ Hamlet  Travestie : in  Three  Acts.  With  Burlesque 
Annotations,  after  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Geo. 
Steevens,  Esq.,  and  the  various  Commentators.  By  George 
Poole,  Esq. 

‘ Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.’ — Virgil. 

‘ Commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.’ 

Young. 

“ Third  Edition.  London : Printed  for  J.  M.  Kichard- 
son.  No.  3,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Koyal  Exchange.  1811.” 

It  contains  the  well-known  lines : — 

“ Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice. 

All  bn  a summer’s  day,”  &c.  &c. 

R.  Me.  C. 

Liverpool. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  LADIES’  CHIGNONS. 

(4^“  S.  vii.  93.) 

The  quotation  from  Artemidorus  given  by  Me. 
Mac  Case,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Pfaffe,  is  quite  correct. 
In  the  original  * the  passage  is : — 

rplx^-s  %eti/  /jLeydXas  Ka\  KaXas  koI  eV  avrals  aydx- 
Xecdai  dyaQhu  fidAiorra  yvvaml  ‘ virep  yap  evg.op(pias 
ecTTiv,  ore  Kal  dXXorpiais  6pL^\u  at  ywaiues 
K.T.X. 

From  the  very  sparing  mention  of  the  addition 
by  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  to  their  head-dress  of 
borrowed  locks,  it  would  seem  that  the  prac- 
tice was  but  little  known  until  the  days  of  general 
corruption  and  extravagance  under  the  Caesars. 
That  a great  variety  of  hair-dressing  fashions  ex- 
isted before  this  time  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
but  these  seem  to  have  been  all  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  very  best  of  the  covering  which 
nature  had  given  to  the  ladies’  heads,  whether  by 
dyeing,  curling,  plaiting,  or  rolling,  or  by  the  ad- 
dition of  various  ornaments,  nets,  bands,  fillets,  and 
tiaras.  Ladies’  hair  was  artificially  crepS  (“  frises 
de  mille  noeuds,  crepes  et  tortilMs  ” t)  fke  time 
of  the  empire,  and  even  earlier,  and  by  that 

* Artemidorus,  Oneirocritica,  i.  19,  ed.  1603.  Lutet.^ 
4to,  p.  21. 

f Konsard,  Le  second  Lime  des  Amours,  2. 
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means,  and  by  the  use  of  tbe  substructures  so  well 
understood  and  so  extensively  used  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a large  apparent 
volume  of  hair  was  produced  without  any  actual 
addition  of  the  raw  material.  No  references  to 
passages  in  which  the  latter  practice  is  mentioned 
are  given  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  (art.  Comae  ”), 
and  the  only  allusions  which  I can  find  are  in  Ma- 
nilius : * 

“ Illis  cura  sui  vultus  frontisque  decora 
Semper  erit,  tortosque  in  flexura  ponere  crines, 
Aut  nodis  revocare,  et  rursus  vertice  dense 
Figere  et  appositis  caput  emutare  capillis:  ” 

and  in’ Clement  of  Alexandria.f  In  this  passage, 
after  ridiculing  the  devices  of  forming  artificial 
chains  and  plaits  of  hair,  which  were  of  so  curious 
and  complicated  a nature  that  a lady  dared  not  to 
touch  her  back  hair  lest  the  hair-pins  should  fall 
out  and  the  whole  affair  come  to  grief,  nor  go  to 
sleep  lest  she  should  spoil  the  general  effect  of 
her  coiffure^  he  declares  that  the  addition  of  the 
hair  of  others  is  entirely  to  be  condemned,  and 
that  it  is  the  height  of  impiety  to  attach  false 
locks  to  the  head,  thus  clothing  the  skull  with 
■dead  tresses. 

“For  upon  whom  does  the  priest  then  lay  hands? 
whom  does  he  bless  ? Not  the  woman  who  is  so  adorned, 
forsooth,  but  the  hair  of  some  one  else,  and,  through  this 
liair,  some  unknown  person.  If  the  man  be  the  head  of 
the  woman,  and  Christ  the  head  of  the  man,  is  it  not  most 
impious  that  the  women  should  fall  into  this  double  sin  ? 
In  that  they  deceive  the  men  by  the  excessive  mass  of 
hair,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  cast  shame  on  their  Lord, 
whilst  they  adopt  false  and  meretricious  adornments,  and 
make  that  head  accursed  which  is  originally  beautiful.” 

Tbe  passage  in  Juvenal  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mag  Cabe  refers  apparently  to  that  method  of 
dressing  the  hair  in  which  a mass  of  little  curls 
rose  to  a great  height  from  the  forehead,  but  were 
not  carried  back  farther  than  to  the  centre  of  the 
head,  where  they  were  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
fillet  or  mitra,  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head 
being  drawn  back  tightly  and  confined  in  a knot. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  be  exactly 
that  described  by  Juvenal : the  body,  as  seen 
from  behind,  would  seem  to  be  of  her  real  height, 
as  the  anterior  structure  would  hardly  be  visible, 
whilst  from  the  front  she  would  have  a most  im- 
posing and  stately  appearance.  The  celebrated 
gem  of  Evodus,  representing  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Titus,  exactly  illustrates  this  method  of  dressing 
the  hair.f  John  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

West  Derby. 

* Astronomicar.  lib.  v. 

t Poidagogus,  lib.  iii.  ed.  1616,  fo.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  p.  182. 

j Described  and  engraved  in  King’s  Handbook  of  En- 
graved Gems. 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

S.  vi.  527 ; vii.  65,  168.) 

The  ravages  of  the  bookworm  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  bibliographers  in  all  ages.  Stray 
notices  of  the  insect  may  be  found  in  many  works, 
but  as  yet  I have  not  come  across  anything  satis- 
factory; and  as  the  subject  merits  the  attention  of 
all  who  either  possess  or  have  charge  of  large  col- 
lections of  books,  I propose  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  my  own  gleanings  respecting  these 
little  pests. 

The  mistake  that  most  observers  have  fallen 
into  is  in  supposing  that  there  is  only  one  insect, 
the  bookworm  proper,  which  attacks  books.  Thus 
Dibdin,  in  the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  gives  a 
long  and  amusing-enough  description,  but  which 
only  suffices  to  prove  that  neither  he  nor  his  in- 
formants at  the  great  public  libraries  to  which  he 
applied  were  aware  that  there  was  more  than*  one 
insect. 

Again,  some  of  your  correspondents  in  their 
recent  replies  evidently  refer  to  the  ravages  of  dif- 
ferent pests;  for  one  of  them  talks  of  the  little  worm 
going  only  so  far  into  a volume  and  then  stopping 
and  excavating  a circular  cavity.  Now  the  worm 
proper  never  does  this ; he  goes  on  steadily  in  a 
straight  line,  his  thirst  for  literature  unabated  till 
he  has  gone  through  an  entire  shelf,  if  undisturbed. 
We  read  (Hannett,  Bibliopegia,  quoting  Pei^not) 
of  twenty-seven  folio  volumes  perforated  in  a 
straight  line,  in  such  a manner  that  on  passing  a 
cord  through  the  perfectly  round  hole  made  by 
the  insect,  the  whole  twenty-seven  could  be  raised 
at  once.  This  must  have  been  done  by  the  worm 
proper.  I have  often  observed  similar  perfora- 
tions running  through  several  consecutive  folios 
of  divinity  in  my  father’s  library.  Hannett  states 
distinctly  enough  that  there  are  several  insects. 
He  mentions  the  Aglossa  pinguinalis,  which  de- 
posits its  larVcB  in  books  in  the  autumn,  which 
produce  a kind  of  mites ; but  says  that  the  most 
destructive  are  the  little  wood-boring  beetles, 
Anobium  pertinax  and  A.  striatum.  Mrs.  Gatty, 
in  a note  to  one  of  her  most  charming  Parables,” 
says : — 

“ A bookworm  — the  larva  of  Ilypothenemus  eruditus. 
Not  but  that  there  are  several  other  larvae  of  the  race 
which  bore  minute  holes  through  wood,  leather,  and 
paper.” 

Here  we  have  at  least  four  insects  named,  so  we 
must  trust  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are  skilled 
in  entomology  to  give  us  more  detailed  accounts 
of  them,  and  of  the  readiest  way  of  distinguishing 
their  traces.  No  doubt  one  or  two  of  these  are 
much  more  frequently  met  with  than  the  others. 

The  following  most  interesting  account  of  the 
particular  insect  pests  which  have  inflicted  serious 
damages  on  the  rare  and  curious  books  in  Hereford 
Cathedral  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  mo 
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by  tbe  Eev.  F.  T.  Havergal,  the  librarian,  who 
has  also  favoured  me  with  some  specimens  of 
ancient  wood  and  paper  perforated  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.  I am  sure  my  brother  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  as  much  interested  in  its 
perusal  as  I have  been,  so  with  Mr.  Havergal’s 
kind  permission  I lay  it  before  them : — 

“ On  taking  charge  of  our  Cathedral  library  in  1853  I 
found  that  some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  were  being  de- 
stroyed by  some  very  energetic  little  insects.  In  order  to 
save  the  "books  so  attacked,  I determined,  after  turning 
over  every  leaf  to  make  sure  there  were  none  of  the  in- 
sects left  in  them,  and  after  brushing  away  all  the  accumu- 
lation of  i'dust  formed  within  them,  to  isolate  the  books 
completely.  After  immense  trouble,  by  giving  the  in- 
fected books  a good  shaking  every  time  I went  to  them, 
I hope  I have  at  last  eradicated  the  little  pests  from  our 
librar3^  Some  volumes,  indeed,  which  I had  rebound, 
were  afterwards  attacked  by  the  worms,  so  I am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  the  vigilance  of  the  librarian  will 
keep  them  down. 

‘‘  After  observations  extending  over  eighteen  years  I 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

“ 1.  That  our  books  were  being  destroyed  b^*  at  least 
two  kinds  of  insects : one  similar  to,  "if  not  identical 
with,  the ' death-watch.’  These  insects  have  a hard  outer 
skin,  and  are  of  a dark-brown  colour.  They  perforate 
wood,  no  matter  how  old  or  hard.  I have  never  found 
these  insects — worms  they  are  not — alive  and  at  work, 
but  I have  found  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  dead  ones. 
Probably  the  wooden  covers  of  the  old  books  harboured 
them  in  the  first  instance,  whence  they  proceeded  into 
the  interiors  of  the  books.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have 
gone  right  through  the  book,  but  generally  they  inflict 
the  greatest  damage  on  the  thirty  or  forty  leaves  next 
the  wooden  covers. 

The  second  kind  of  insects  seem  to  me  to  be  genuine 
bookworms.  I have  found  at  least  a dozen  of  them  alive 
and  as  active  as  possible.  They  are  exactly  like  the 
little  worms  or  grubs  found  occa"sionally  in  hazel-nuts. 
These  worms  have  white  bodies  with  brown  spots  on  the 
heads.  They  generally  go  right  through  a volume,  never 
stopping  to  make  a cavity  in  one  place. 

“ 2.  That  it  is  easy  to  tell  whether  the  worm  has  been 
recently  or  is  then  in  the  volume.  Some  books  had  been 
pierced  ages  ago : from  these  the  dust  was  altogether 
gone.  Other  books,  which  had  been  pierced  perhaps 
within  forty  or  fifty  years,  had  the  worm  holes  with  dust 
of  a light-brown  colour ; but  books  recently  perforated 
retained  the  dust  pure  white.  Thus  in  a moment  I could 
tell  if  a worm  was  actually  in  a volume,  or  if  it  had  been 
recently  at  work. 

“3.  That  the  eradication  of  these  little  pests  from  a 
library  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  You  may  rest 
quite  assured  that  the  bookworm,  next  to  fire  and  damp, 
is  the  greatest  pest  that  can  enter  a library. 

“ 4.  That  the  insects  do  not  relish  any  modern  paper  in 
the  same  way  as  they  do  the  far  better  paper  which  was 
made  froni  1470  to  1530.  Neither  do  they  penetrate 
modern  mill-boards,  but  they  take  special  delight  in  the 
old  wooden  bookcovers,  principally  in  those  which  have 
been  made  of  soft  or  sappy  wood.  The  worthy  men  of 
old  did  the  right  thing  when  they  bound  their  grand 
MSS.  in  heart-of-oak  covers  with  vellum  over  all.  But 
in  the  fifteenth  century  bookbinders  and  their  employers 
became  less  careful  in  their  choice  of  materials  for  covers, 
and  used  softer  wood,  which  became  a sure  haunt  for 
destructive  insects.  In  verj-  rare  instances  have  the 
insects  attempted  to  penetrate  our  MS.  volumes  of  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  no  real  injury  having  been  done  to  a 


single  volume  out  of  240.  The}^  have  in  some  volumes 
tasted  a few  of  the  vellum  leaves,  but  :hey  never  seem  to 
have  relished  the  material  in  the  same  way  they  did  the 
ancient  paper.” 

In  a subsequent  communication  Mr.  Havergal 
informs  me  that  he  thinks  he  has  found  both 
descriptions  of  insects  alive  and  at  work. 

As  regards  the  ravages  of  the  bookworm  — 
using  the  word  as  descriptive  of  the  class  of  insects 
which  drill  holes  in  our  most  precious  volumes — 
the  above  lucid  account  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. But  I hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  eluci- 
dating- some  entomological  notes  from  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  followers  of  Kirby  and 
Spence.  F.  M.  S. 


I had  often  wished  to  see  a bookworm,  when, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  while  examining  in  the 
Bodleian  some  old  black-letter  fragments  at  that 
time  kept  loose  in  a drawer,  I disturbed  a plump 
little  fellow  whose  ravages  were  but  too  apparent. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a full-grown  grub,  such 
as  we  find  in  nuts,  white  all  over,  with  very  glossy 
head,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  slow  in  motion.  I 
made  a small  paper  cage  for  him,  intending  to 
watch  carefully  his  habits  and  development. 
Seeing  the  chief  librarian  approach,  I turned  out 
my  little  captive  upon  the  table.  Have  you 
met  with  many  of  these  fellows.  Dr.  Bandinel  ? 

I inquired.  Oh,  yes,”  he  replied ; they  have 
black  heads  sometimes,” — and  before  I could  say 
a word  my  biographical  intentions  were  frustrated, 
for  down  came  the  doctor’s  thumb-nail,  and  all 
that  was  left  of  my  little  protege  was  an  elongated 
smear.  William  Blades. 

11,  Ab  church  Lane. 


BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

(4‘^  S.  vii.  107.) 

A few  weeks  ago  I heard  an  excellent  clergy- 
man notice  this  subject,  in  one  of  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  chapter  1 Corinthians  xv.  As  he 
brought  together  various  explanations  of  this 
“ most  difficult  passage,”  some  of  the  readers  of 
& Q.”  may  be  interested  to  read  his  remarks 
as  they  were  written  down  afterwards  from 
memory : — 

“ . . . . The  words  of  this  verse  are  certainly  difficult. 
If  I were  to  try  and  give  you  all  the  explanations  of 
various  writers  on  it,  it  would  occupy  all  day.  I will, 
only  name  a few.  According  to  some,  (1)  by  ‘ the  dead  ’ 
is  intended  Messiah,  ‘ the  dead  one  ’ ; an  instance  of 
the  plural  being  used  for  the  singular.  (2)  Others  say 
baptizing  is  to  be  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
washing  and  purifying  the  dead,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  for  the  Resurrection.  (3)  Others,  that  it  sig- 
nifies to  be  baptized  as  dead  into  Christ  by  baptism,  and 
regarded  as  dead  by  immersion.  (4)  Others  refer  it  to 
the  custom  of  a vicarious  baptizing  of  some  one,  for 
such  as  might  have  died  without  hope.  This  view  was 
held  by  Ambrose and  is  referred  to  by  Grotius 
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as  a custom  of  that  time.  But  here  are  obvious  difficul- 
ties  It  is  very  clear  from  history  that  it  was  not 

a custom  of  Apostolic  days.  Nor  can  we  suppose  Paul 
would  countenance  such  a practice.  The  custom  more 
probably  arose  from  erroneous  interpretation  of  this 
verse.  And  here  I may  observe  that  many  erroneous 
practices  have  arisen  from  false  interpretation  of  Holy 

Scripture Two  other  ideas  seem  to  me  more 

plausible.  (5)  One  from  a similar  use  of  the  same  word 
in  Matthew  xx.  22,  23,  regarding  it  as  meaning  suffering, 
being  overwhelmed  with  trials.  It  was  certainly  so  with 
the  Apostles,  because  they  spoke  of,  and  expected,  that 
the  dead  would  arise.  It  is  clear  this  belief  did  expose 
them  to  danger,  and  that  it  was  the  faith  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed^ Christ.  And  they  would  be  slow  to  believe  their 
sufferings  were  for  naught.  This  suits  somewhat  with 
the  following  verse.  But  then  it  is  not  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  (6)  Others  say  the  meaning  is,  baptized 
with  the  hope  of  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  was 
certainly  a leading  article  of  the  Gospel  . . . and  if  any 
denied  this,  they  denied  an  essential  truth,  and  struck  a 
blow  at  Christianity.  Thus,  the  Apostle  as  it  were  asks, 
* were  all  the  hopes  of  believers  to  be  vain  ’ ? (7)  Tyn- 

dale’s  version  says  ‘ baptized  over  the  dead.’  (8)  Dod- 
dridge says : ‘ Such  are  our  hopes  and  views  as  Christians, 
else,  if  it  were  not  so,  what  should  they  do  who  are 
baptized  in  token  of  their  embracing  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  room  of  the  dead,  who  are  first  fallen  in  the  cause 
of  Christ,  but  are  yet  supported  by  a succession  of  new 
converts,  who  immediately  offer  themselves  to  fill  up 
their  places,  as  ranks  of  soldiers  that  advance  to  the 
combat  in  the  room  of  their  companions,  who  have  just 
been  slain  in  their  sight?  ^ the  doctrine  I oppose  be 
true,  and  the  dead  are  not  raised  at  all,  why  are  they 
nevertheless  thus  baptized  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  as  cheer- 
fully ready  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  to  keep  up  the 
cause  of  Jesus  in  the  world  ? ’ There  are  many  other 
views  on  the  subject.  I do  not  say  any  are  exactly 
satisfactory  to  my  mind.  The  idea  seems  literally  that 
of  substitution ; the  same  word  is  used  in  this  sense, 
Philemon  13,  and  2 Cor.  v.  2.  And  this  seems  in  accord- 
ance with  Doddridge : that  the  baptism  was  vicarious, 
3^et  not  for  the  individual  deceased,  but  for  the  position 
he  had  occupied,  to  fill  up  his  place  in  the  Church  and 
the  world.” 

Is  not  the  passage  illustrated  familiarly  to  us 
all  when,  on  the  death  of  one  who  has  been  active 
in  religious  or  philanthropic  efforts,  we  offer  or 
seek  others  to  offer  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
deceased?  This  falls  in  with  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Doddridge  as  above  quoted.  S.  M.  S. 


The  Baltimoee  and  ‘ ^ Old  Moktalitt  ” Patee- 
SONS  {4:^^  S.  vi.  187,  207,  290, 354 ; vii.  60,  218.)— I 
regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  De.  Ceaueued  Tait 
HamaGtE  the  information  he  wishes  to  have  with 
regard  to  the  Pattersons  of  Baltimore.  When  I 
was  there,  for  a short  space  of  time  only,  in  1828,  a 
French  gentleman,  now  dead  unfortunately,  did 
me  the  honour  of  presenting  me  to  the  venerable 
and  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence — Charles  Caroll  of 
Carollton,  as  also  to  his  maternal  grandson  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Patterson ; but  our  acquaintance  was 
transient,  and  I had  no  occasion  to  make  any 
inquiry  respecting  their  connection  with  the  old 


country.  Probably  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leeds 
could  and  would  graciously  give  the  information 
desired,  and  corroborate  Madame  Bonaparte’s 
answer  transmitted  by  Mr.  James  L.  Baylies. 

P.  A.  L, 

[We  are  sure  all  our  readers  will  join  us  in  a hearty 
welcome  to  our  valued  correspondent  on  his  re-appearance 
in  these  columns  ; and  in  our  hope  that  the  new  troubles 
which  threaten  his  adopted  home  may  be  happily  averted. 
-Ed.“N.  &Q.”]  Ei 

Macaulay’s  Ballads  S.  vii.  235.)— I never 

before  heard  of  a ballad  by  Lord  Macaulay  on 

The  Siege  of  Bochelle,”  nor  do  I believe  one 
was  ever  written  by  him.  The  line  quoted  — 

“ And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,”  &c., 

is  a line  in  the  first  verse  of  the  ballad  of  Ivry.” 

H.  M.  Teeveltan. 

8,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W. 

Lines  on  the  Human  Eae  (4‘^  S.  vii.  235.)  — 
These  lines,  entitled  ‘‘  St.  Pancras’  Bell,”  which 
E.  L.  is  good  enough  to  call  clever — I know  that 
their  author  thought  them  so  when  he  was  mak- 
ing them — were  mine.  These  two  facts  are  all 
that  I can  give  at  present.  I cannot  remember 
where  the  verses  appeared,  and  I have  no  copy  of 
them.  They  began  — 

“ A sound  came  booming  through  the  air : 

‘ What  is  that  noise  ? ’ said  I. 

My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair. 

Made  ansAver  presently,”  &c.,  &c. 

Lethe  is  a brave  river.”  If,  however,  I suc- 
ceed in  fishing  out  of  his  waters  anything  else  to 
the  purpose,  I will,  with  the  Editor’s  permission, 
present  it  to  the  “ N.  & Q.”  museum. 

Shirley  Brooks. 

Punch  Office. 

Plon-Plon  : Lu-Lu  S.  vi.  233.) — These 
nicknames,  like  so  many  others,  originated  with 
the  persons  themselves  when  they  first  began  to 
speak,  and  could  not  pronounce  their  own  names. 
Thus  our  celebrated  painter  Paul  de  la  Roche 
was  baptised  Hippolyte,”  but  used  when  quite  a 
child  to  call  himself  Pol,”  which  he  kept  through 
life,  and  ultimately  used  to  sign  his  name  ‘‘  Paul,” 
although  when  he  had  a legal  sign-manual  to  give 
he  wrote  it  Hippolyte.  P.  A.  L. 

^^Es”  AND  ^'En  ” (4*^  S.  vi.  396,  514;  vii.  59, 
193.) — A French  p%sician,  a professor  in  a 
government  scientific  establishment  in  Paris,  lately 
staying  at  my  house,  tells  me  that  es  is  never  used 
except  with  a plural  noun,  thus,  Bachelier  es 
Lettres,”  es  Arts,”  Docteur  en  Droit,”  not  es 
Droit.”  Any  one  using  the  latter  on  his  card,  he 
says,  would  be  wrong.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Vannier  in  his  Didionnaire  grammatical  says  : 

Es,  article  prepositif,  pour  en  les,  et  qui  n’est  d’usage 
qu’en  style  universitaire,  ou  de  palais.  3Iaitre-es-arts, 
pour  maitre  en  les  arts,  dans  les  arts.” 
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Noel  et  Chapsal,  Nouveau  Dictionnaire^  cle  la 
Langue  franqaise,  say  the  same  thing.  con- 

traction de  en  et  de  les,  dans  les,  usit^e  seule-  ^ 
mentdans  Maitre-es-arts.  On  ditDocteur  Theo~ 
logiej  en  DroiE’  P.  A.  L. 

P.S.  An  engraver’s  work  cannot  and -ought  not, 

I think,  always  he  taken  as  proofs  of  holy  writ.” 
How  often  do  we  not  see  heraldic  blunders  in 
coats  of  arms,  albeit  they  were  engraved  con- 
formably to  the  “ copy  ” given  them  for  that 
purpose  by  persons  who  knew  no  better  ? 

Aetieicial  Fly-pishing  (4^^  S.  vii.  161.) — I 
fear  Pelagius  must  satisfy  himself  with  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans  as  the  ultima  Thule  of  fly- 
fishing lore  in  England.  From  thence  he  may 
flit,  without  a pause,  to  the  classic  lands — to 
Martial  and  H51ian.  In  the  latter’s  History  of 
Animals”  he  will  meet  with  the  fly  hippurus, 
and  learn  how  it  was  made  by  the  Macedonian 
anglers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Astreus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  invention  of 
the  artificial  fly  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Who 
shall  say,  indeed,  how  soon  after  the  fall  of  man 
this  cunning  lure  of  the  fisherman  first  fell  on  the 
rivers  outside  Eden  ? How  old  is  the  sport  ? is 
a question  continually  asked.  Probably  as  old  as 
hunger.  T.  Westwood. 

Brussels. 

Captain  John  Mason  (4‘^  S.  vi.  299.) — Capt. 
Mason  died  in  London  between  Nov.  26,  1635, 
and  Dec.  22,  1635.  His  will  bears  the  former 
date.  In  it  is  a request  that  he  shall  be  buried 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter’s  in  West- 
minster.” He  states  that  he  was  born  in  Kinglyn, 
CO.  Norfolk,  and  mentions  his  “ cousin  Dr.  Robert 
Mason,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,” 
and  his  brother-in-law  John  Wollaston.  I wish 
some  one  could  give  me  more  particulars  of  Capt. 
Mason  and  his  ancestors.  C.  W.  Tuttle. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Manslaughter  and  Cold  Iron  (4‘^  S.  i.  147.) 
On  June  13,  1716,  General  Macartney  was  tried 
for  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  a duel,  and  was  acquitted  of  the 
manslaughter  ^^by  the  formality  of  a cold  iron 
used  immediately  afterwards  to  prevent  appeal.” 
Your  correspondent  inquires  for  the  nature  of  this 
ceremony. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  remained  un- 
repealed until  1822,  the  crime  of  manslaughter 
was  punished  by  burning  the  hand  of  the  perpe- 
trator. And  by  another  Act,  remaining  in  force 
until  1819,  it  was  lawful  for  the  person  injured 
^ an  oflence  to  prosecute  the  supposed  ofiender 
his  own  cost,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  at 
his  own  risk,  independently  of  any  other  proceed- 
ings which  might  have  been  instituted  against 
him.  This  process  was  called  an  appeal,  and  was 
resorted  to  only  in  three  cases — by  a man  for  a 


wrong  to  his  ancestor,  by  a wife  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  for  a wrong  received  by  the 
appellants  themselves.  Consequently  a person 
accused  of  murder,  manslaughter,  cutting  ^ or 
wounding,  though  acquitted  by  a court  of  justice, 
was  liable  to  be  tried  afresh  at  the  suit^  of  the 
descendant  or  'widow  of  the  ill-used  individual, 
or,  supposing  him  to  have  escaped  with  a whole 
skin,  at  the  suit  of  the  ill-used  individual  himself. 
The  acquittal  of  the  supposed  ofi’ender,  after  all 
this  legal  machinery  had  been  set  in  motion 
against  him,  was  a very  serious  afiair  for  the  pro- 
secutor, who,  by  a statute  of  Edward  1.,  was 
obliged  to  restore  damages,  pay  a fine  to  the  king, 
and  suffer  imprisonment  for  a year.  To  sum  up, 
it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  General  Mac- 
artney, in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this 
oppressive  mode  of  prosecution,  the  sentence  of 
the  law  was  carried  out,  a cold  iron  being  used 
instead  of  a hot  one.  Julian  Sharalan. 

Skerrtng  upon  a Glave  Glatten  ” (4*^^  S. 
vii.  121.) — Wedgwood  gives,  ‘^To  skir.  To  glide 
or  move  quickly. — B.  To  graze,  skim,  or  touch 
lightly. — Hal.”  The  latter  is  a Somersetshire  use. 
The  word  is  also  in  Peacock’s  Lonsdale  Glossary ^ 
edited  by  me,  with  the  meaning  to  slide  on  the 
ice,”  and  the  derivation  ‘‘ Gael,  slide;  Manx 

s7aV,  slip,  slide.”  I do  not  find  it  in  the  Leeds, 
Furness,  Whitby,  Craven,  Cleveland  glossaries  or 
in  Brocket!.  Glave  is  given  in  Halliwell,  ‘•^Glafe^ 
smooth,  polite. — North,”  and  is  the  Dan.  dial. 
glap,  smooth.  Molbeck’s  example  is  ^^Hestene 
ere  glappe,  og  ikke  broddede  ” (the  horses  are 
smooth(shod)  and  not  roughed ; in  Cleveland, 

slape-shod  and  not  frosted.”)  Glatten  is  from 
Swed.  glatt,  Dan.  glut,  Germ,  glatt,  smooth,  slip- 
pery— a word  applied  specially  to  ice  by  the 
Danes.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Danby  in  Cleveland. 

Lord  Plunket  (4*^  S.  vii.  93,  196.) — Your 
correspondent  Mr.  Prowett  agrees  with  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  and  (of  course) 
with  Lord  Plunket  in  maintaining  the  sense  of  the 
image  of  Time  with  the  hour-glass  and  the  scythe. 
Mr.  Prowett  is  therefore  in  worshipful  company. 
He  will,  however,  pardon  me  for  assuring  him 
that  the  image  is  nonsense,  and  that^  he  fails  in 
his  attempt  to  vindicate  it  from  that  imputation. 
The  statutes  of  limitation  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  the  original  grant  or  of  any  grant j 
but  were  enacted  to  protect  the  man  in  posses- 
sion, and  he  (the  man  in  possession)  does  not  lose 
his  estate  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  any  grant 
which  the  scythe  of  time  has  destroyed,  but  by 
the  production  of  some  grant  by  an  adverse  claim- 
ant, which  the  scythe  has  omitted  to  destroy.  If 
Mr.  Prowett  will  ask  any  competent  property 
lawyer  on  the  point,  he  will  not  persist  in  defend- 
ing what  is  demonstrably  indefensible. 

G.  H.  C. 
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Pedestrian  Feat  oe  Faraday  (4*^*  S.  vii.  140.) 
The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  this  walk  appears 
to  me  to  he  the  fact  that  so  great  a man  as  Fara- 
day should  have  scampered  through  some  of  the 
most  awful  and  grand  scenery  in  Switzerland  with 
the  speed  that^  might  excukbly  have  been  used 
by  a letter-carrier  or  a flying-post.  I passed  over 
the  same  ground  in  a single  day  a few  years  ago, 
starting  at  six  a.m.  on  foot,  from  Leuk  in  the 
valley,  a greater  distance  from  Thun,  and  break- 
ing my  fast  at  Leukabad  at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi. 
But  I loitered  some  time  in  making  that  marvel- 
lous ascent,  and  a still  longer  time  about  the  dead 
sea  at  the  summit,  where  I lunched  in  a wayside 
inn ; and  after  dining  at  Kundersteg  or  Frutigen, 
I forget  which,  set  off  for  Thun,  which  I reached 
late  in  the  evening,  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  a lift  for  the  latter  part  of  my  soli- 
tary walk.  I certainly  felt  no  ill  effects  from 
fatigue,  but  I did  not  race  against  time.  W.  H.  S. 

Prince  Puecrler  Muskad  S.  vii.  77.)— 
Ivan  will  find  a list  of  Prince  Puckler-Muskau’s 
works  in  Vapereau’s  Diet,  des  Conternporains  and 
in  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  from  which  I have 
condensed  the  following  notes : — 

Prince  Hermann  of  Puckler-Muskau,  the  well- 
known  German  traveller  and  horticulturist,  was 
born  in  1785,  according  to  the  Almanac  de  Gotha, 
and  served  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 
During  the  German  war  against  Napoleon  he 
entered  the  Eussian  service,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  appointed  military 
governor  of  Bruges.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace  he  passed  a year  in  England,  and  then  de- 
voted himself  on  a grand  scale  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  property  of  Muskau  in  Silesia,  which 
was  sold  in  1845  to  Prince  Frederic  of  the  Nether- 
lands. His  illustrated  work  on  landscape  garden- 
ing (1834)  was  the  first  of  these  horticultural 
labours.  In  1817  Prince  Puckler-Muskau  married 
a daughter  of  Prince  Hardenberg,  but  divorced 
her  in  1826,  and  travelled  during  several  years  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  He  now  usually  re- 
sides on  his  estate  Branitz,  in  the  circle  of  Kotbus, 
where  splendid  gardens  have  been  planned  under 
his  direction.  In  1863  he  became  a member  of 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords.  He  has  no  chil- 
dren, and  his  cousin  is  heir  to  the  title.  The 
best-known  works  of  Prince  Puckler-Muskau  are 
the  Brief  e eines  Verstorbenen  (1831),  in  4 vols.  j 
Tutti  frutti,  3 vols.  1835;  Semilasso  in  Africa,  ^c., 
in  which  he  has  described  the  aristocratic  society 
in  which  he  moved  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in  an 
easy,  conversational,  off-hand,  jovial  tone,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a German  nobleman,  in  a 
style  bristling  with  wit,  incorrect  grammar,  and 
Gallicisms.  A.  E. 

Ancient  Buildings  in  Kashmir  (4***  S.  vi. 
527;  vii.  110.)  — The  query  about  Kalee,  the 


Hindu  goddess,  will  receive  a partial  answer  from 
the  extract  I supply.  It  is  from  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  First  Impressions;  or,  a Day  in 
India,  1841 : — 

“ I ought  to  have  mentioned,  as  a regular  ornament  of 
almost  every  shop  in  the  bazaar,  a paltry  woodcut,  framed 
and  glazed,  with  a wreath  of  tawdry  red  flowers  hung 
round  it — a representation  of  the  goddess  Kalee.  She  is 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Calcutta,  which  is  named  from  her ; 
and  she  is  the  great  object  of  adoration  among  the  Thugs 
and  Phansegars,  whose  systematic  and  wonderful  plans 
of  murder  and  subsequent  robbery  have  so  lately  been 
brought  to  light.  This  idol  is  represented  black  in  colour 
(^a/a  signifies  black),  with  four  hands.  In  one  she  holds 
a knife ; in  one  a lotus,  I think ; in  another  something 
else;  and  in  the  fourth  a human  head,  the  streaming 
blood  from  which  she  is  lapping  with  her  outstretched 
tongue — an  emblem  but  too  typical  of  the  bloody  rites 
connected  with  her  worship.  She  stands  on  a prostrate 
figure,  meant,  I believe,  for  that  of  Seeva,  the  Destroj^er, 
whom  she  thus  prevents  from  annihilating  the  world.” 

All  this  I knew  before,  but  what  doeq  it  all 
mean .°  Of  what  is  Kalee  the  symbol  ? 

Querist. 

P.S.  Who  is  the  author  (an  Indian  surgeon) 
of  this  little  work  of  forty-two  pages  printed  at 
Yarmouth  ? My  copy  bears  the  inscription  To 
B.  Holme,  Esq.,  this  letter,  originally  addressed 
to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  children,  is,  it  is  felt, 
presented  with  peculiar  propriety  by  the  editor.” 
Added  in  another  hand,  “ Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
Yarmouth.” 

Arms  oe  Benvenuto  Cellini  (4‘**  S.  vi.  335.) 
Since  I wrote  the  note  at  this  reference  I have  ob- 
tained the  edition  of  1830,  published  by  Giuseppe 
Molini,  which  Mr.  Eoscoe  used  for  his  re-issue  of 
his  translation  in  1850.  I find  that  the  passage 
which  I mention  in  the  second  column,  on  p.  335, 
containing  the  words  col  campo  di  dette  arme,” 
stands  thus — 

“ Tornando  a quella  che  io  feci  fare  nel  sepolcro  del  mio 
fratello,  era,”  &c.,  “ col  campo  di  delta  arme  partito  in 
quattro  quarti,  e quell’  accetta  che  io  feci  fu  solo  perche 
non  mi  si  scordassi  di  fare  le  sue  vendette.” 

It  turns  out,  therefore,  that  Molini  had  been 
able  to  complete  this  passage  from  the  MS.,  and 
that  a change  had  been  made  in  the  text.  But 
Mr.  Eoscoe ’s  translation  in  1850  does  not  give  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  Mr.  Eoscoe  says,  with 
a field  of  the  said  arms  divided  in  four  quarters.” 

This  rendering  does  not  give  the  meaning  of 
Cellini’s  statement.  In  his  Italian  it  is  quite  in- 
telligible— ^‘col  campo  di  detta  arme  partito  in 
quattro  quarti  ” ; that  is  to  say,  not  with  a field, 
but  with  the  field  of  the  said  arms  divided  into 
four  quarters.” 

This  is  correctly  stated,  although  Cellini  omitted 
to  give  the  tinctures  of  the  quarters.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  thoroughly  the  Cellini  seem  to 
have  treated  their  arms  as  liable  to  be  altered  at 
their  own  pleasure.  La  quale  io  1’  alterai  da  quel 
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che  r e propria,”  he  says  of  himself  j and  of  others 

mio  padre  me  la  mostro,  la  quale  era  la  zampa 
sola  con  tutto  il  restante  delle  dette  cose : ma  a 
me  piu  piacerebbe  che  si  osservassi  quella  dei 
Cellini  di  Kavenna  sopradetta.”  Then  he  goes  on 
to  describe  the  change  which  he  made  in  the  arms 
on  his  brother’s  monument,  ‘‘  Tornando  a quella,” 
&c.,  as  I have  already  quoted.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  VV ells. 

The  Oldest  Inns  in  England  (P**  S.  vi.  505.) 
There  is  an  old  inn  or  tavern  at  the  foot  of  Shude 
Hill  in  Manchester,  called  ^^The  Seven  Stars,” 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  a licensed  house  since 
A.D.  1350-60,  the  proof  of  which  lies  in  Lancaster 
Castle,  where  are  deposited  the  records  of  the 
various  licences.  I presume  country  licences  were 
granted  at  this  early  period.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that  the  workmen  at  the  old  church 
(now  the  cathedral,  formerly  a collegiate  church 
from  its  foundation,  opening  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury) had  a penny  a-day,  and  got  their  dinners  and 
other  meals  at  The  Seven  Stars.”  T.  Helsby. 

Sueeolb;  Kood  Screens  S.  vii.  143.) — Add 

to  list.  Kersey,  Suffolk.  At  this  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  are  remains  of  a fine  rood  screen, 
partly  now  painted  to  correspond  with  the  pews ; 
but  fortunately  the  figures,  consisting  of  three 
ecclesiastics  and  three  kings,  have  been  left  nearly 
untouched.  These  were  considered  so  fine  and 
perfect  that  they  were  etched  and  published  for 
the  Suffolk  Archaeological  Society,  in  Ipswich,  in 
1848.  The  engravings  of  them  are  well  done,  and 
the  six  are  shown  in  colours.  C.  Golding. 

Paddington. 

The  Seven  Wonders  oe  Wales  (4*^*  S.  vii. 
143.) — Why  Overton  churchyard  was  one  of  the 
wonders  is  little  known  to  this  generation.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  a local  joke  to  task  the  ability  of 
strangers  to  count  the  yew-trees  in  the  church- 
yard, seldom  accomplished  correctly,  as  there  was 
one  on  the  top  of  the  church  tower.  U.  0 — n. 

Customs  at  Marriages,  Births,  and  Fune- 
rals (4*^  S.  vii.  50.) — The  customs  common  in 
Fifeshire  thirty  years  ago  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  West  Highland  districts,  that  the  interesting 
notes  of  your  learned  correspondent  Cuthbert 
Bede  might  be  accepted  as  a general  account  of 
them. 

A brief  description  of  the  difference  between 
them  may  be  worth  inserting  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.” 

Marriaffe  Customs. — On  the  eve  of  the  wedding- 
day  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  happy  pair 
met  at  the  bride’s  father’s  house  to  take  part  in 
the  “ feet- washing,”  which  was  looked  upon  as 
great  fun. 

A tub  of  water  was  placed  in  the  best  room 
and  the  bride’s  feet  washed  by  her  female  friends — 
the  men,  standing  outside  the  door,  mahing  jokes 


and  endeavouring  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  opera- 
tion. As  soon  as  this  washing  was  finished  the 
bridegroom  was  brought  in,  and,  amidst  much 
merriment,  made  to  sit  at  the  tub ; his  stockings 
were  then  pulled  off,  his  legs  grasped  in  any  but 
a tender  manner,  and  unsparingly  daubed  % all 
who  could  get  near  with  a mixture  of  grease,  soot, 
ashes,  and  a few  cinders. 

There  was  great  struggling  to  avoid  this  part 
of  the  performance ; however,  it  did  not  slacken 
the  energies  of  the  company,  and  lucky  was  the 
man  who  escaped  with  only  slight  scratches.  The 
‘‘real  -washing”  followed,  and  a supper,  songs, 
and  whisky  ended  the  evening. 

On  the  wedding-day  there  was  no  “ washing 
of  the  bride,”  nor  were  any  pipers  seen  at  the 
ceremony. 

Baptismal  Ctistoms.  — Before  starting  for  the 
kirk  the  “ christening-piece,”  consisting  of  short- 
bread, cheese,  and  oatcake,  was  made  up  into  a 
white  paper  parcel  tied  with  ribbons;  this  the 
mother  held  in  her  right  hand  as  she  left  the 
house  and  presented  to  the  first  person  met  by 
her,  whether  stranger  or  friend,  gentle  or  simple. 
The  “ christening  piece  ” was  always  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  in  return  kind  wishes  were  expressed 
for  the  future  happiness  of  the  child. 

Funeral  Customs. — The  same  as  those  described 
by  j’-our  correspondent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bagpipe-playing,  which  is  seldom  heard  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Another  curious  custom 
may  be  added  to  the  foregoing : — 

If  a wife  deserted  her  husband,  he  would  never- 
theless have  his  table  spread  for  her  at  each  meal, 
and  going  to  the  door  of  the  room,  audibly  invite 
her  to  join  him  in  partaking  of  the  food  prepared. 
When  he  had  repeated  this  form  for  twelve  months 
and  a day  the  marriage  bonds  were  annulled,  and 
the  man  could  take  unto  himself  another  wife. 

G.  J.  S.  Lock. 

Richard  Twiss  : “ Tour  in  Ireland  ” (4*^ 
S.  vii.  163.)— 

“ Whoe’er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  or  hitches  in  a rhyme,” 

as  did  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  “ Tourist  ” ; on  whom 
Irish  susceptibilities  fulfilled  their  Nemesis  by  the 
agency  of  a speculative  tradesman,  with  his  iront- 
faced  and  open-mouthed  p(h)otograph  at  the /one? 
of  a household  implement,  which  assured  its  sub- 
stantial as  well  as  its  nominal  success.  Some 
years  ago  I saw  one  of  these  in  a private  museum, 
where  it  is  still  perhaps  exhibited  to  the  favoured 
few,  with  its  epigraphic  couplet  — the  last  line 
whereof,  and  its  rhymal  “hitch” — 

“ Upon  lying  Dick  Twiss,” 

though  I could  plead  my  kinsmanship  with  the 
very  reverend  rhymer  who  more  than  once  verified 
and  versified  its  Jirst  in  his  Satires — is  all  that  I 
venture  to  transcribe  for  “ N.  & Q.”  E.  L.  S. 
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Treyeeis’  Geete  Heeball  ” (4^^^  S.  yii.  162.) 
On  referring  to  Lowndes’  Bibliographers"  Manual^ 
I find  that  your  correspondent’s  copy  of  the  above 
work  is  the  second  edition.  Lowndes  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  : The  Grete  Herbal.  London 
in  Southwark  by  me  Peter  Treveris.  1516.  Folio.” 
Frequently  reprinted.  The  1526  edition  is  the 
second.  It  was  purchased  at  the  Inglis  sale  for  3/. 

C.  R.  P. 

The  Phoenix  Theone  (4^^  S.  vii.  162.)  — 
Herodotus  does  not  connect  the  phoenix  with  any 
tree  (ii.  73.)  Shakespeare  may  have  derived  this 
legend  about  the  phoenix  from  Philemon  Hol- 
land’s translation  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History} 
book  xiii.  chap.  iv. : — 

“ I myself  have^  heard  straunge  things  of  this  kind  of 
tree,  and  namely  in  regard  of  the  bird  phoenix,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  that  name  of  this  date  tree  ; for 
it  was  assured  imto  me  that  the  said  bird  died  with  that 
tree,  and  revived  of  itself  as  the  tree  sprung  again.” 

Or  from  Lyly’s  Huphues : — 

“ As  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  there  is 
but  one  tree  in  which  she  buildeth.” 

Or  from  Florio’s  Italian  Dictionary  (1598) : — 

“ Raisin.  A tree  in  Arabia,  whereof  there  is  but  one 
found,  and  upon  it  the  phoenix  sits.” 

Shakespeare  makes  half-a-dozen  other  allusions 
to  this  fabulous  bird;  but  none  that  bears  on  this 
passage  so  much  as — 

“ Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree,” 

in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (xvii.  or  xx.) 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  & Q.” 
to  know  that  in  these  verses  (first  printed  with 
Robert  Chester’s  Posalynde)  Malone,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  a learned  friend,  had  intended  to  make 
the  alteration ; — 

_ “ ‘ Sole  on  the  Arabian  tree  ’ ; as  there  are  many  Ara- 
bian trees  and  but  one  Arabian  bird.  But  ‘nulla  unquam 
cunctatio  magna  est/  for  this  passage  in  The  Tempest 
supports  the  old  copy.” 

J.  H.  I.  Oakley.  M.A. 

Croydon. 

In  Chalmers’  edition  of  Shakspeare  I find  the 
following  note,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
correspondent  Makeocheie  : — 

“ Our  poet,  had  probably  Lyly’s  Euphues  and  his  Eng- 
land particularly  in  his  thoughts,  signat.  q 3 : ‘ As  there 
is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  is  there  but  one  tree 
in  Arabia  wherein  she  buildeth.’  See  also  Florio’s  Italian 
Dictionary,  1598  : ‘ Rasin,  a tree  in  Arabia,  whereof 
there  is  but  one  found,  and  upon  it  the  phoenix  sits.’  ” 

This  note  is  attributed  to  Malone.  C.  R.  P. 

Becket’s  Mtjedeeees:  Someesetshiee  Tea- 
DITIONS  (4^h  s.  vii.  33,  171,  195.)-Of  the  graves 
on  the  Flat  Holms  mentioned  by  Me.  Townshend 
Mayee  I have  not  heard,  but  the  abbey”  he  in- 
quires for  was  Worspring — now  improperly  called 
Woodspring— priory,  founded  about  1210  by  Wil- 
liam de  Curtenai  for  Austin  Canons  who  aban- 


doned a house  at  Dodelynch  in  the  same  county. 
The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  blessed  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  \ and 
the  tradition  has  survived  that  it  was  in  expiation 
of  tne  murder  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket,  the  founder 

being  descended^  from  William  de  Traci  (which 
is  incorrect,  as  will  be  shown),  and  nearly  related 
to  the  three  other  ^ assassinators  ’ of  the  canonized 
archbishop.” 

In  the  Mon.  Angl.  (vi.  415)  will  be  found  a letter 
to  J(oscelin)  bishop  of  Bath”  (1205-24),  from 
William  de  Curtenai,  detailing  his  intention  of 
founding  a convent  where  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  stood  in  his  own  demesne 
of  Worspryng,”  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  his 
father  Robert  (whose  body  rests  there)  and  mother, 
his  own,  his  wife’s,  his  ancestors’,  and  successor’s. 

This  William  de  Courtenai,  although  doubtless 
related,  was  not  one  of  the  Devon  family,  as  gene- 
rally supposed.  (Pedigree  by  late  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Mr.  Pitman  Jones  in  vol.  x.  of  Archceol.  Journal} 
wherein  really  neither  he  nor  his  father  occur.) 
But  I have  identified  him  with  that  William  de 
Courtenay  who  inherited  the  honour  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  of  whom  some  account  may  be  found 
in  the  best  of  all  county  histories — Eyton’s  Shrop- 
shire (xi.  128),  although  he  is  not  there  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  this  priory.  He  was  dead,  without 
issue,  1214 ; and  Ada,  his  widow,  was  remarried 
to  Theobald  Lascelles.  He  was  the  only  child  of 
Robert  de  Courtenay,  by  Matilda,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Reginald  Fitzurse,  one  of  the  assassins, 
from  whom  he  inherited  Worspring. 

And  I may  further  add,  because  it  is  also  not  in 
Collinson’s  Somersetshire,  that  the  mother  of  Re- 
ginald was  Matilda,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bald- 
win de  Boilers,  lord  of  Montgomery,  by  Sybil  de 
Falaise.  Now  in  the  Domesday  Book  (96  b.)  we 
read:  William  de  Faleise  himself  holds  Wor- 
spring by  consent  of  King  William.  Serlo  de 
Burci  gave  it  him  with  his  daughter.” 

Curiously  enough  I cannot  show  that  William 
de  Courtenay  was  even  related  to  William  de 
Traci,  although  I find  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  families  of  the  two  other  assassins — Hugh  de 
Morvile  and  Richard  Brito.  Margery,  a sister  of 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  widow  of  Richard  Engaine, 
was  remarried  to  Geoffrey  Brito,  and  Hugh  de 
Morevile  inherited  his  manor  of  Burgh-upon-Sands 
in  Cumberland  from  his  grandmother  Ada  En- 
gaine. A.  S.  Ellis. 

Brompton. 

Cistercian  Monasteries  (4^^  S.  vii.  141.) — 
The  finest  Cistercian  abbeys  in  England  are  — 
Fountains  (described  in  Wal bran’s  Bipoii) ; Tin- 
tern  (Potter’s  Monastic  Architecture') : Rievaulx 
Abbeys  of  Yorkshire}  Add.  MS.  27,764)  j 
Furness  (Beck,  and  West,  ed.  by  Close,  1805)  j 
Build  was  (AtrcA.  Assoc.  tTbwrwa/,  Add.  MS.  27,765) ; 
Scarborough  (Britton’s  Arch.  Antiq.)}  an  alien 
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abbey,  no  monastic  buildings  left ; Old  Cleve 
(Eev.  T.  Hugo,  in  Somey’set  Arch.  Soc.  Jour., 
Ti.  17, 54 ; yii.  72 ; Kirkstal  (Dr.  Whitaker’s  Leeds, 
and  an  account  with  Mulready’s  drawings,  1827 
Netley  (Wilks’ Gillaume’s  HrcA.  Views; 
Dore  (G.  M.  Ixii.  395  j xcix.  497)  ; Vale  Crucis 
{Arch.  Camb.  xii.  401)  j and  Whalley  (Dr.  Whit- 
aker). 

Ford,  Merevale,  and  Croxden  are  described  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Association,  xxi. 
294,  vii.  324,  and  Ford  in  Somerset  Arch.  Soc. 
Jour.  xiii.  49.  Beaulieu  has  the  monastic  build- 
ings well  preserved.  Sallay,  Jorevalle,  Byland 
(Jour.  Assoc.  Soc.,  vii.  220),  and  Roche  retain 
only  small  portions.  (See  Ohurton’s  Abbeys.) 

In  my  Sacred  Arehmology  I have  indicated  the 
special  peculiarities  of  the  rule  as  it  affected  tlie 
furniture  and  arrangement  of  Cistercian  abbeys, 
and  also  the  rare  and  later  deviations  from  the 
rigid  uniformity’-  and  sparing  decoration  insisted 
upon  by  this  secluded  order.  The  History  of 
Meaux,  edited  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  keeper  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum,  ;ivith  the  Nomasticon, 
should  be  consulted  as  well  as  Martene.  The 
churches  of  Fountains,  Tintern,  Netley,  Furness, 
Kirkstal,  Buildwas,  Dore,  Whalley,  and  Valle 
Crucis  are  more  or  less  complete ; but  all  these 
must  yield  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  choir, 
and  the  grandeur,  even  in  ruin,  of  the  fratry  of 
Rievaulx,  which  unfortunately  is  the  least  ac- 
cessible. 

Melrose,  Scotland  (Wade),  and  Arch.  Camb., 
N.  S.,  viii.  74 ; Morton’s  Teviotdale. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  latest  and  most  correct  account  is  A Guide 
to  Furness  Abbey,  fourth  edition,  1870,  edited  by 
Dr.  Barber,  with  illustrations  and  ground  plan, 
published  by  D.  Atkinson,  Ulverston.  Anon. 

Fountains  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  is  probably  the 
finest  Cistercian  monastery  in  England,  and  there 
is  a good  account  of  it  in  Walbran’s  Guide  to 
jRipon  and  Neighbourhood. 

J.  T.  Fowlee,  F.S.A, 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

The  editorial  note  refers  the  querist,  A Foe- 
EIGNEE,  to  a description  of  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Furness.  I would  also  refer  him  to  the  Gentle- 
man^ s Magazine  for  March,  1790,  where  he  would 
find  a full  history  and  description  of  another 
famous  Cistercian  abbey,  that  of  Kirkstall  in  York- 
shire. The  article  is  illustrated  by  a well-exe- 
cuted engraving  of  the  plan  of  the  abbey.  There 
are  several  fine  picturesque  ruins,  more  or  less 
extensive,  of  other  famous  Cistercian  abbeys  in 
England,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
noted,  which  I place  in  the  order  of  their  former 
value  and  importance  : — Fountains,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
Stratford  Langthorn,  in  Essex ; Buckfastre,  in 
Devonshire ) J oreval  and  Melsa,  Yorkshire ; W ar- 


den and  Woburn,  Bedfordshire ; Rivaulx  and  By- 
land, Y^'orkshire  ; and  Stonely,  in  Warwickshire. 

F.  C.  H. 

Bills  acteally  peesented  (4^^  S.  vii.  32, 
132.) — The  following  particulars  were  attached 
to  a County  Court  summons,  about  a year  ago,  in 
a not  very  benighted  part  of  the  country.  I copy 
them  verbatim  et  literatim  as  they  appeared,  with- 
out stop  or  break  of  any  kind : — 

“ Isiah  Morgan  bout  of  Emma  Morgan  68  years- 
of  stoon  at  wone  shilling  pear  years  £38  rent  of  ground 
£17  receivd  15  shilling  and  four  half  bushil  of  flooer  at 
10  shilling  pear  bushil  £10  lain  of  the  Edge  18  shilling 
the  fool  a Mount  £415  ” 

The  sum  claimed  was  21.  2s.  C.  S. 

SrvE  AND  THE  Whiteboys  (4*'’  S.  vii.  124.) — - 
I cannot  answer  the  question  which  H.  puts  on 
this  subject,  but  I can  give  him  an  illustration 
which  may  perhaps  clear  the  matter  a little.^ 

I have  before  nie  a copy  of  The  Guardian  of 
June  7,  1831  — a paper  published  at  Belfast. 
Several  columns  of  this  paper  are  occupied  with 
accounts  of  the  outrages,  either  accomplished^  or 
expected,  of  the  Terry  Alts,  a secret  society  which 
at  that  time  confined  its  operations  to  the  county 
of  Clare ; but  what  I wish  to  call  attention  to  is, 
the  variety  of  names  by  which  the  members  of 
this  society  are  indicated  in  the  successive  para- 
graphs of  one  issue  of  a newspaper.  They  are 
called  Terry  Alts,”  Terries,”  “ Mrs.  Alt  and 
Children,”  Lady  Clare’s  Children,”  Terry  Alt’s 
Men.”  The  state  of  affairs  in  co.  Clare  at  this 
period  must  have  been  terrible.  The  Dublin 
Evening  Mail  says : We  protest  to  God,  we  know 
not  what  is  to  become  of  Clare.”  W.  H.  R, 
Belfast. 

The  Veto  at  Papal  Elections  (I**"  S.  vii. 
163.) — It  is  observed  in  an  interesting  and  care- 
fully written  French  work  on  the  Conclave,  that, 
by  long  custom,  the  cardinals  of  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain  have  the  right  of  excluding  any  person 
whose  election  they  consider  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest of  their  respective  countries ; but  thL  right 
they  can  exercise  only  once.”  This  remains  in 
full  force ; but  I believe  there  has  been  no  exer- 
cise of  it  in  late  elections.  F.  C.  H. 

St.  Wijleean  (4^**  S.  vii.  162.) — Notwith- 
standing the  caution  of  A.  0.  V.  P.  that  the  St. 
Wulfran  for  whom  he  inquires  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  namesake,  whose  feast  is 
March  20,  he  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  both 
one  and  the  same,  the  well-known  Archbishop  of 
Sens.  In  the  course  of  his  search  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  and  many  other  books,  how  came  he 
to  overlook  our  own  old  English  calendars  and 
Liturgy?  There  he  would  have  found  that  St. 
Wulfran’s  feast,  though  kept  in  foreign  churches 
on  March  20,  was  observed  in  the  old  English 
rite  on  October  15.  In  the  very  early  calendar 
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printed  in  Haskell’s  Monummta  Ritualia  (ii.  180), 
we  find  no  St.  Wulfran  on  March  20;  hut  on 
October  15  we  have  Wolfran  bischop  and 
confessour,’'  And  in  the  more  copious  calendar 
which  follows  it,  March  20  has  only  St.  Cuthbert, 
just  as  we  keep  him  nowin  the  Catholic  Ordo; 
but  on  October  15  we  find  Wulfranni  episcopi.” 
Again,  in  a fine  old  folio  MS.  Missale  ad  usum 
Sariim”  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  my  possession,  St.  W ulfran’s  ofiice  occurs  only 
on  October  15.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  not  celebrated  in 
England ; and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  was 
he  who  was  honoured  on  October  15.  E.  C.  H. 

The  parish  church  of  Grantham  is  dedicated  to 
this  saint,  the  only  one  that  is  so,  I believe,  in 
England ; and  as  there  is  a fair  held  on  Oct.  26, 
which  is  Oct,  15  0.  S.,  I suppose  it  is  the  St. 
Wulfran  whom  your  correspondent  A.  0.  V.  P. 
inquires  about.  Probably  local  histories  say  who 
this  saint  was.  E.  L.  Blek'kinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 

Caelo  Crivelli  S.  vii.  161.)->The  earliest 
painting  known  by  this  master  is  an  altar-piece  in 
the  church  of  San  Silvestro  at  Massa,  dated  1468 ; 
his  latest  work  known  is  in  the  Oggioni  Collection 
at  Milan,  dated  1493. 

Me.  J ohn  Piggot  may  consult  the  following 
works  for  information  respecting  this  great  mas- 
ter : — 

Ridolfi  (Carlo),  Le  Maraviglie  delF  Arte,  plates,  4to, 
Yenetia,  1648 ; another  edition,  2 vols.,  plates,  8vo,  Padua, 
1835-7. 

Opini  (Baldassare),  Descrizione  delle  Pitture.  . . . 
Citta  di  Ascoli,  8vo,  Perugia,  1790. 

Ricci  (Amico),  Memorie  storiche  delle  Arti  e degli 
Artisti  della  Marca  di  Ancona,  2 vols.  8vo,  Macerata, 
1834. 

Our  National  Gallery  possesses  six  (not  four) 
works  by  Crivelli.  W.  Maesh. 

7,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Information  about  this  painter  and  his  works 
may  be  gleaned  from  Carboni,  Letterati  e Artisti 
Ascolani.  Had  your  correspondent  consulted  Mr. 
W ornum’s  excellent  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery,  he  would  have  found  re- 
ferences to  this  and  other  authorities.  This  cata- 
logue, by  the  way,  is  a most  useful  manual  of 
reference  for  the  biographies  of  painters  of  all 
ages  and  schools.  Geoege  M.  Geeeit. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Wrong  Dates:  Cigoli  (4‘*^  S.  vii.  133.)  — 
Among  the  pictures  mentioned  in  The  Times  of  the 
13th  March,  as  having  been  saved  by  extraordinary 
exertions  from  the  fire  at  Holker  Hall,  is  a St. 
Francis”  by  Cigoli.  A member  of  my  family 
possesses  a St.  Francis  ” by  Cigoli  which  is  a 
puzzle  to  us.  The  style  of  the  painting,  its  great 
merit,  and  the  seal  of  the  grand  ducal  arms  of 
1 uscany,  seem  to  concur  in  attesting  its  genuine- 


ness. The  damaging  hand  of  restorer  or  cleaner 
has  touched  it  but  lightly  and  the  careful  re- 
moval of  a veil  of  dirt  has  revealed  to  us  the 
signature  of  C.  C^i  {i.  e.  of  Ludovico  Card! 
da  Cigoli),  1619.”  Now,  all  the  biographies  I 
have  access  to  give  1613  as  the  date  of  Cigoli’s 
death.  These  biographies,  it  is  true,  are  mostly 
compilations,  and  copied  the  one  from  the  other ; 
yet  the  narrative  of  Cigoli’s  last  illness,  last  hour 
even,  is  so  circumstantially  told,  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it  an  invention.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  imaccountable  would  be  a forgery  with  an 
impossible  date  on  a work  of  such  superlative 
merit ! In  this  dilemma  I would,  with  your  per- 
mission, inquire  of  your  many  readers  whether 
any  painting  of  Cigoli’s  is  known  to  exist  of  a 
later  date  than  1613,  or  whether  any  biography 
gives  a later  date  for  his  decease.  H.  D.  C. 
Dursley. 

Balloons  and  the  Siege  oe  Paris  (4^^*  S.  vii. 
207.) — The  last  balloon.  General  Cambronne,  was 
sent  up  on  January  28,  and  not  the  20th.  The 
mistake  is  owing  to  ati  imperfectly  printed  copy 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Thos.  Eatclieee. 
Worksop. 

Guizot  and  Guise  (4^^  S.  vii.  142.)— It  is  true 
that  among  the  educated  classes  in  Paris  the  first 
name  is  pronounced  (as  we  should  say)  Gwee-zo, 
and  the  latter  Gheeze.  It  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  no  common-sense  reason  for  the  difference. 
But  some  people  have  fancies  about  the  pronunci- 
ation of  their  names,  and  other  people  gratify 
their  follies  without  any  regard  for  the  rules  of 
their  own  language.  That  alone  accounts  for  the 
difference.  The  world  is  very  tolerant  of  these 
fancies,  and  so  they  are  permitted  and  winked  at 
even  by  those  who  are  well  convinced  of  their 
absurdity.  This  is  the  case  not  merely  with  the 
pronunciation  of  names  (as  to  which  I could  re- 
late a funny  illustration),  but  also  as  to  the  as- 
sumption of  titles  of  all  sorts.  The  love  of 
notoriety  is  a common  foible,  and  they  who  havo 
really  a right  to  titles  are  the  last  to  make  a fuss 
about  them.  The  fuss  is  generally  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  the  right.  * C.  C. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Leisure  Hours  in  Town” 
(4‘^  S.  vii.  26,  132,  198.)  — I think  the  book  en- 
quired for  must  be  The  Toim,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  in  1848. 

Charles  Wylie. 

The  Conciliad  ” (4‘^  S.  vii.  161.)  — The 
author  of  this  poem  was  W.  Samson,  a surgeon 
at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire;  but  I do  not  know 
who  the  initials  refer  to.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
Lowndes.  W.  P.  Russell. 

Bath. 

The  Angels  ” OF  Stockwell:  the  last  of 
THE  Family  (4^^  S.  vi.  371.)  — Happening  to 
mention  this  notice  in  “ N.  & Q.”  in  the  hearing 
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of  my  father,  who  lived  at  Stockwell  upwards  of 
eighty  years  ago,  he  narrated  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  last  member  of  that  family: — Mr. 
Angell  having  been  much  annoyed  by  boys  rob- 
bing his  orchard  and  playing  him  other  tricks, 
one  night  went  out  with  his  gun,  and  shot  some 
unfortunate  wight  who  was  lurking  about  his  pre- 
mises. The  sh^ock  to  this  gentleman  was  so  ex- 
cessive, when  he  found  his  gun  had  taken  fatal 
effect,  that  he  condemned  himself  to  live  the  life  of 
a recluse  ever  after,  and  remained  a prisoner  in  his 
own  house  to  the  day  of  his  death,  denying  him- 
self to  all  but  one  or  two  of  his  old  and  most 
intimate  acquaintances,  and  at  last  none  but  my 
grandfather  was  admitted  to  his  room.  Not  only 
was  he  a prisoner  to  the  house  but  even  to  one  par- 
ticular spot,  where  he  sat  all  day,  and  took  no 
further  exercise  than  could  be  obtained  by  stamp- 
ing his  feet  on  the  floor  as  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
and  the  boards  were  quite  worn  away  by  the  feet 
of  the  unhappy  recluse. 

The  Angel  estate,”  and  that  of  my  grandfather 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  at  that  time 
comprised  the  parish  of  Stockwell,  which  since 
has  grown  up  into  a populous  district. 

C.  T.  J.  Mooke. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

^^Paljjologia  Chronica”  (4*^  S.  vii.  143.) — 
I have  a copy  of  Dr.  Cary’s  Palceologia  Chronica^ 
which  is  correctly  described  in  your  reply  to  Sp.’s 
query.  There  is  not  a particle  of  personal  gene- 
alogical information,  nor,  so  far  as  I have  seen, 
any  reference  to  his  own  times  in  Dr.  Cary’s 
work.  Your  correspondent  is  in  error  as  to  his 
relationship  to  Sir  H.  Cary.  He  was  a brother 
and  not  a son  of  that  unfortunate  royalist.  He 
was  six  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  heralds’  visi- 
tation of  Devon  in  1620,  and  died  at  his  rectory 
of  East  Portlemouth,  Devon,  Sept.  1688.  Having 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Carys  of  Devon,  I should  much  like  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  your  correspondent ; for 
my  particulars  of  this  branch  of  the  family  are  as 
yet  imperfect,  and  he  mentions  the  probability  of 
being  able  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Egbert  Dymond. 

Bampfylde  House,  Exeter. 

Criticism  on  Merchant  oe  Venice  ” (4^^  S. 
vii.  142.) — The  anecdote  reminds  me  of  the  late 
Mr.  Vandenhoff’s  final  visit  to  Glasgow.  Behind 
me  in  the  crowded  stalls  was  a Glasgow  lawyer, 
who  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  great  actor’s 
Shylock  as  audibly  to  say  when  the  Jew  went 
off  discomfited  at  the  wing — the  actor  had  over-  • 
come  us  all — ‘‘  Well,  Shakespeare  has  used  Shy- 
lock  too  bad.”  This  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a 
splendid  bit  of  criticism.  I have  not  since  heard 
it  excelled.  W.  H. 

Cupar-Fife. 


Children's  Games  (4“^  S.  vii.  141.)  — I fre- 
quently took  part  in  the  game  mentioned  by  S. 
when  a child  at  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  fifty  years 
ago.  The  rhymes  appear  to  have  differed  slightly 
from  those  mentioned  by  S.,  and  were  as  fol- 
low : — 

“ ‘ How  many  miles  from  this  to  Babylon  7 ’ 

‘ Three-score  and  ten.’ 

‘ Can  we  get  there  by  day  light  ? ’ 

‘Yes,  if  your  legs  are  long  and  strong. 

‘ This  one’s  long,  and  this  one’s  strong  ; 

Open  your  gates  as  high  as  the  sky, 

And  let  King  George  and  me  pass  by.’  ” 

Saint'v^as,  not  unfrequently  substituted  for  king. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

^^The  Last  oe  the  Planta genets”  (4‘*^  S.  vii. 
150.) — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Ward  is  in  error 
when  he  names  1839  as  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  romance.  I can  speak  on  this 
point  with  authority,  having  myself  assisted  in  its 
transcription  for  the  press  so  far  back  as  (I  be- 
lieve) 1826,  between  which  and  1829  it  was 
originally  published.  It  was  written  by  the  late 
William  Heseltine,  a gentleman  of  distinguished 
literary  attainments,  at  that  time  residing  at  Tur- 
ret House,  South  Lambeth,  heretofore  the  home 
of  the  Tradescants,  whose  collection  of  curiosities 
was  the  wonder  of  the  age. 

Keswick.  WlLLIAM  GaseEY. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne  ” (4*^  S.  vii.  158.) — 
Long  before  rran9ois  de  Sales  we  find  the  pro- 
verb recorded : — 

Thirteenth  Centurj". 

“ Lors  feras  chastiaus  en  Espaigne, 

Et  auras  joie  de  noient, 

Tant  cum  tu  iras  foloiant 
En  la  pensee  delitable, 

Oil  il  n’a  fors  raen^gnge  et  fable.” 

Guillaume  de  LorrLs,  Roman  de  la  Rose^ 
2452. 

Fifteenth  Century. 

“^Tout  a part  moy,  en  mon  penser  m’enclos, 

Et  fais  chasteaulx  en  Espaigne  et  en  France ; 

Oultre  les  monts,  forge  raainte  ordonnance  ; 

Chascun  jour,  j’ay  plus  de  mille  propos,” 

Charles  d’Orleans,  Rond. 

Whence  the  saying  arose  is  a point  which  has 
never  been  settled,  as  we  see  the  proverb  was  used 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now,  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  ‘^Cha- 
teaux en  Asie,  chateaux  en  Albanie.” 

Fifteenth  century. 

“ Et  le  songer  fait  chasteaux  en  Asie  ; 

Le  grand  desir  la  chair  rassasie.” 

Pierre  Gringoire,  3Ienus  propos. 

Je  vays,  je  viens,  le  trot  et  puis  le  pas, 

Je  dis  ung  mot,  puis  aprbs  je  le  nye, 

Et  si  bastis  sans  reigle  ne  com  pas, 

Tout  fin  seullet  les  chasteaux  d’Albanye.” 

Le  Verger  d' Honneur," 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  expressions 
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q_uoted  above  meant  to  build  castles  in  foreign  far- 
off  lands^  otherwise  to  feed  one’s  mind  on  silly 
fancies.  Spain  being  nearer  and  more  known  on 
account  of  the  Chanson  et  Kecits  de  Koland,” 

Faire  des  chateaux  en  Espagne  ” prevailed  over 

Faire  des  chateaux  en  Asie,  en  Albanie.” 

Makcellin-Pagnt. 

Bath. . 

De  Save  ob  Say  S.  vii.  123.) — Lamar- 
tiniere  (G7\  Diet.  g6og.  et  crit.')y  under  Say, 
Saia,  Sajum,  ou  Sadium,  a parish  of  Normandy, 
ffioc.  Seez,”  after  speaking  of  the  church  and 
property  of  Sa}^,  says  : — 

“Pour  la  maison  de  Say,  encore  pins  connue  en  Angle- 
terre  qu’en  Normandie,  elle  est  eteinte  il  y a longtems. 

“ On  en  commence  la  genealogie  dans  le  baronnage 
ff  Angleterre,  a Picot  de  Say,  qui  vivoit  sons  Guillaume  le 
■Conquerant,  et  qui  fit  ses  donations  a I’Abbaye  de  S.- 
Martin  de  Seez  ; entre  autres  il  lui  confirma  le  tiers  de 
I’eglise  de  Say,  qu’Osmelin  de  Say  y avoit  donne.  Il 
€toit  un  des  Barons  de  Roger  de  Montgommeri,  fondateur 
de  ce  monastere ; il  le  suivit  en  Angleterre.  C’est  ap- 
paremment  a cause  de  lui  ou  de  quelque  autre  de  son 
mom  qu’il  y a aussi  dans  ce  pays-la  un  lieu  appele  Say ; 
cependant  on  doute  s’il  n’y  auroit  pas  encore  une  terre 
de  ce  nom  vers  le  Cottentin,  ce  que  quelques  litres  font 
presumer  ; et  en  ce  cas  il  pourroit  y avoir  eu  deux  fa- 
milies de  Say  : et  il  seroit  asses  a croire  que  Jourdain  de 
Say,  qui  fonda  en  1131 1’Abbaye  d’Aunay,  au  diocese  de 
Bayeux,  et  dont  la  fille,  Agnfes  de  Say,  epousa  Richard  du 
Hommet,  connetable  de  .Normandie,  auroit  ete  d’une 
famille  differente : aussi  leur  attribue-t-on  des  armes 
fiiverses ; I’Abbaye  d’Aunay  fait  porter  a son  fondateur, 
d’ Argent,  semd  de  billettes  de  Sable  au  lion  de  meme,  et 
Ton  donne  au  Say  d’ Angleterre,  de  Gueules  a deux  faces 

vair ; sur  quoi  on  pent  voir  VHistoire  de  la  Maison 
d^Harcourt,  tome  ii.  p.  1952,  et  tome  4 dans  I’Appendice, 

p.  22.” 

The  geographical  name  is,  without  doubt,  de- 
rived from  saxum.  P.  S.  Chaknock. 

Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

Presuming  your  correspondent  to  have  already 
searched  such  books  as  the  publications  of  the 
Pecord  Commission,  or  Sims’s  Index  to  Dedigrees^ 
in  the  British  Museum,  for  mentions  of  the  Say 
family,  I can  inform  him  that  there  is  a brass  to 
Sir  John  Say,  in  Broxburne  church,  Hants  (a.d. 
1473),  and  also  a curious  Latin  verse  inscription 
to  a William  Say  in  Denchworth  church,  county 
Berks,  dated  149^  A Thomas  Say,  Esq.,  accom- 
panied Sir  Arthur  Hyde,  of  the  latter  place,  to 
Ireland  in  1586,  and  obtained  a grant  of  5,775 
acres  there.  Henry  de  Say  was  for  three  years 
sheriff  for  Berkshire  in  Henry  III.’s  reign.  Thomas 
Say,  Esq.,  held  the  same  office  under  Henry  VH.’s 
reign.  Heney  Baeey  Hyde,  Jen. 

21,  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Bismaeck  anticipated  : Stewing  in  theie 
OWN  Geavy  ” (4**^  S.  vii.  187.) — The  French  have 
the  same  expression,  Cuire  dans  son  jus.”  Talk- 
ing of  culinary  art,  a great  epicurean  once  said — 

Avec  une  pareille  sauce  on  maftgerait  son  pere  ! ” 


If  the  poor  Parisians  could  but  have  had  some  of 
it  during  this  horrible  siege  to  make  their  nause- 
ous food  somewhat  more  palatablej  P.  A.  L. 

Is  not  the  proverb  equivalent  exactly  to  fry- 
ing in  their  own  grease  ” ? If  so,  we  can  go  a 
little  further  back  than  the  London  Spy. 

Shakespeare  has  two  allusions  to  it  in  The 
Merry  Wives  (Globe  edit.  ii.  i.  69,  and  in.  v. 
115.) 

John  Heywood  has — 

“ She  fryeth  in  hir  owne  grease,  but  as  for  m}’-  parte 
If  she  be  angry,  beshrew  her  angry  harte.” 

Dialogue,  Sec.  i.  xi.,  Spenser  Soc.,  p.  37. 

Chaucer’s  Wyf  of  Bathe  says — 

“ But  certeynly  I made  folk  such  chere. 

That  in  his  owne  grees  I made  him  frie 
For  anger,  and  for  verraie  jalousie.” 

Prologue  of  Wyf  of  Bathe,  1.  487, 
ed.  Morris. 

Johe;  Addis. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

I think,  in  differing  forms,  this  saying  will  be 
found  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  that  some  of  the 
classic  miners  into  the  domains  of  heathendom 
may  send  us  specimens  from  Plautus  or  Aristo- 
phanes. Shakspere  has  twice  availed  himself  of 
its  use  in  one  play.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Falstaff  describes  himself  as  nearly  in  that  plight 
in  his  purgatory  of  the  buck-basket,  from  which  he 
was  only  delivered  by  its  being  emptied  in  Datchet- 
mead.  But  the  closest  use  of  the  proverb  he 
(Shakspere)  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Ford’s  wife, 
who  thus  energetically  expresses  her  honest  in- 
dignation at  the  bold  profligacy  of  the  lascivious 
fat  lecher  to  her  gossip,  Mrs.  Page  : — 

“ What  tempest,  I trow,  threw  this  whale  with  so  many 
tons  of  oil  in  his  belly  ashore  at  Windsor  How  shall  I 
be  revenged  on  him  ? I think  the  best  way  were  to  en- 
tertain him  with  hope,  till  the  toiched  fire  of  lust  have 
melted  him  in  his  own  greaseP 

But,  certainly,  for  cool  heartlessness  of  applica- 
tion to  two  millions  of  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
Count  Bismark  has  made  it  his  own  by  patent, 
unless  The  Times  can  persuade  posterity  that  it 
was  only  the  frank,  open-hearted  pleasantry  of  the 
astute  German  statesman,  with  which  he  loved  to 
season  his  hard  sayings  to  those  who  he  considered 
were  at  his  mercy.  J.  A.  G, 

Carisbrooke. 

“ That  in  his  owen  grese  I made  him  frie.” 

Chaucer,  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6069. 

The  Saturday  Beview,  Jan.  28,  1871,  ki  an 
article  on  Ayrton,  says  the  above  expression  has 
now  become  classical ! J.  Wetheeell. 

Inkstand  oe  Wedgwood  Waee  (4***  S.  vii. 
163.) — These  dolphin-footed  inkstands  were  great 
favourites  at  one  time.  I have  had  two,  and  have 
just  been  looking  at  the  remains  of  one  of  them : 
red,  with  Egyptian  designs  in  black.  The  cavity 
of  the  hemispherical  body  used  to  be  fllled  'with 
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wet  sponge  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the  pens 
through  the  smaller  holes.  A larger  one,  or 
rather  socket,  was  for  the  reception  of  a wax 
taper.  A still  larger  aperture  contained  a per- 
forated vessel  for  the  blue  and  silver  sand  once  in 
vogue  for  drying  the  ink.  The  central  receptacle 
for  the  latter  had  usually  a plug  to  raise  the  fluid 
by  atmospheric  pressure. 

W.  J.  Bernhaed  Smith. 

Lady  Geimston’s  Grave  in  Tewin  Chtjech- 
TARD  (4*^^  S.  vii.  76,  128,  172.) — In  reference  to 
the  recent  correspondence  respecting  Lady  Anne 
Grimston’s  tomb  at  Tewin,  the  Herts  Guardian 
states : 

“ In  Earl  Cowper’s  Park,  Panshanger,  one  mile  from 
Tewin  church,  may  be  seen  several  clumps  of  six  to  ten 
trunks  of  ash-trees  springing  from  one  root ; and  the 
following  from  the  Herts  Guardian  of  May  15th,  1869, 
shows  that  there  are  at  least  two  cases  of  trees  growing 
out  of  tombstones  in  the  locality  of  Tewin—four  miles 
from  Hertford.  Noticing  the  demolition  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Old  Church,  Hertford,  it  is  stated : — ‘ On  the  south  side 
the  church  is  a tomb  after  the  style  of  Lady  Anne  Grim- 
ston’s at  Tewin  : two  sycamore  trees  and  a lot  of  young 
sprigs  are  growing  out  of  it,  and  have  displaced  the  stone- 
work, and  twisted  and  broken  the  iron  railings : close  bv 
is  a jmung  birch  tree  growing  out  of  a buttress,  and  it 
has  pushed  away  the  brickwork.’  It  is  a subject  for 
regret  that  the  tomb  was  obliged  to  be  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  transept  of  the  new  church.  Again, 
on  the  south  side  of  Watford  church  is  a tomb  with  a 
fig-tree  growing  out  of  the  interior;  and  there  is  the 
absurd  tale,  resembling  that  of  Lady  Anne  Grimston, 
that  the  lady  buried  below  did  not  believe  in  a Supreme 
Being ; and  said  ‘ if  there  was  a God,  a fig-tree  would 
grow  out  of  her  heart.’  This  fig-tree  has  home  fruit; 
but  no  wonder  that  the  figs  were  ‘ not  very  good  to  eat.’  ” 

W.  Pollard. 

Old  Cross,  Hertford. 

Bash  Statements  : Gibbon’s  Decline  ” (4*** 
S.  vii.  282.)  — According  to  my  copv  of  Gibbon 
(Longman  & Co.,  1848),  it  is  Mr.  Tew  who  is 
guilty  of  a rash  statement.  The  passage  is : — 

“ The  advantages  of  military  science  and  discipline 
cannot  be  exerted  unless  a proper  number  of  soldiers  are 
united  into  one  body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul.  With  a 
handful  yf  men  such  an  union  would  be  ineffectual ; with 
an  unwieldy  host,  it  would  be  impracticable ; and  the 
powers  of  the  machine  would  be  alike  destroyed  by  the 
extreme  minuteness  or  the  excessive  weight  of  its  springs. 
To  illustrate  this  observation,  we  need  only  reflect  that 
there  is  no  superiority  of  natural  strength,  artificial 
weapons,  or  acquired  .skill  which  could  enable  one  man 
to  keep  m constant  subjection  one  hundred  of  his  fellow 
creatures  : the  tyrant  of  a single  town,  or  a small  district, 
would  soon  discover  that  a hundred  armed  followers  were 
a weak  defence  against  ten  thousand  peasants  or  citizens; 
but  a hundred  thousand  well  disciplined  soldiers  will  com- 
mand with  despotic  sway  ten  millions  of  subjects,  and  a 
body  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  guards  will  strike  terror 
into  the  most  numerous  populace  that  ever  crowded  the 
streets  of  an  immense  capital.” 

^ The  context  will  show  that  Mr.  Tew’s  quota- 
tion, “an  hundred  disciplined  soldiers,”  is  w^rong. 

I have  not  Fuller  by  me,  so  I cannot  refer  to 


the  other  instance.  If  I could  get  at  Tilman 
Bredenach,  I have  no  doubt  I should  find  that 
Fuller,  like  Mr.  Tew,  had  not  quoted  correctly. 

Clarrt. 

But  an  hundred  thousand  well-disciplined  soldiers,”^ 
&c.  This  is  the  text  of  Gibbon,  according  to  the  edition 
“ with  notes  and  a memoir  by  F.  A.  Guizot.”] 

Hampden  Family  S.  vii.  189.)— Dr.  Hamp- 

den, the  late  Bishop  of  Hereford,  claimed  descent 
“from  a junior  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
patriot  John  Hampden.”  (^Mettwt'ials  of  Bishop 
Hampden^  p.  1.)  The  bishop’s  ancestors  are  said 
to  have  left  England  at  the  Eestoration,  and  to 
have  settled  with  other  parliamentary  families  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  assertion,  or  family  tradi- 
tion, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  deserves  some 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  bishop’s  brother, 
John  Hampden  of  Leamington  (who  died  in 
1860)  was  an  antiquary  of  some  repute,  and  had 
doubtless  investigated  the  point.  C.  J.  B. 

A^  branch  of  this  family  (of  which  the  late 
Begins  Professor  was  one)  flourished  in  Bar- 
bados, and  the  name  was  originally  spelt  without 
the  p,  but  that  letter  was  afterwards  assumed. 
In^  an  old  black-letter  account  of  Buckingham- 
shire, the  great  patriot’s  name  is  given  without 
the  p ,•  and  can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  cor- 
rect way  of  spelling  it  .P  There  must  be,  I presume, 
many  of  his  signatures  remaining,  but  they  may 
vary,  like  Shakspeare’s.  G.  E. 

Heraldic  (4‘^  S.  vi.  458.)— The  arms  which 
W.  H.  M.  C.  wishes  to  identify— Azure,  a cross 
pattee  between  four  fleurs-de-lis  or  — probably 
belong  to  some  family  of  Ward  in  Cheshire.  The 
arms  of  Ward  of  Coplestone,  co.  Chester — B,  a 
cross  pattee  0. — are  borne  with  various  differences 
and  augmentations  by  several  families  of  that 
name.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  blazon  given 
in  “N.  & Q.”  that  I have  been  able  to  find  is, 
Azure,  a cross  pattee  erminois  between  four  fleurs- 
de-lis  or.  Beverley  B.  Belts, 

Librarian  of  Columbia  College. 

Samplers:  Bev.  John  Newton  (I^**  S.  vi. 
500,'  vii.  21,  126,  220.) — The  lines  given  by 
J.  A.  Pn.  were  composed  by  the  late  Bev.  John 
Newton  for  the  sampler  of  his  niece.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Catlett.  As  such  they  have  been  handed 
down  and  worked  in  our  family  for  his  sake.  My 
grandmother  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
this  excellent  man  during  his  later  years  while 
rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  and  I have 
often  heard  her  children  recall  with  pleasure  the 
genial  playfulness  which  made  him  popular  with 
the  young,  and  indeed  with  all  who  knew  him. 
He  ever  endeavoured,  too,  to  convey  and  fix  some 
profitable  thought  by  all  his  verses  and  inter- 
course. Seveml  instances  of  these  may  be  found 
appended  to  a little  volume  of  letters  he  addressed 
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to  the  above-named  relative  (1779-1783),  entitled 
Twenty One  Letters  written  to  a near  Relative  at 
School  (London,  65,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard). 

I should,  however,  add  that  our  copy  of  the 
lines  varies  in  a slight  degree  from  those  worked 
by  Arabella;  the  second  line  was  evidently  al- 
tered to  suit  her  own  name.  Our  lines  stand 
thus — 

“ Jesus,  permit  Thy  gracious  Name  to  stand, 

As  the  first  effort  of  an  infant's  hand  ; 

And  while  her  fingers  o’er  the  canvass  move. 

Engage  her  tender  thoughts  to  seek  Thy  love ; 

With  Thy  dear  children  let  her  have  a part. 

And  write  Thy  Name,  Thyself  upon  her  heart." 

S.  M.  S. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Rambles  of  an  Archaeologist  among  Old  Books  and  Old 
Places ; being  Papers  on  Art  in  relation  to  Archaeology, 
Painting,  Art  Decoration,  and  Art  Manufacture.  By 
Frederick  William  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
259  Wood  Engravings.  (Virtue  & Co.) 

The  late  Mr.  Fairholt  was  not  only  a painstaking  and 
well-informed  antiquary,  but  an  accurate  and  accom- 
plished draftsman,  so  that  when  he  brought  his  pen  and 
pencil  to  bear  on  any  subject,  the  combination  of  archse- 
ological  knowledge  and  artistic  skill,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
Dictionary  of  Costume,  was  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  in  several  in- 
teresting series  of  papers  which  he  communicated  to  The 
Art  Journal;  and  we  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  book 
before  us,  that  the  merit  and  value  of  these  Essaj's — the 
result  of  so  much  labour  and  research — entitle  them  to  a 
more  lasting  form  than  is  afforded  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  interesting  gossip 
in  the  book  may  be  formed  from  a glance  at  its  contents. 
After  an  opening  Essay,  in  which  Mr.  Fairholt  treats  of 
almost  every  department  of  Ornamental  Art,  there  is  a 
curious  paper  “On  Grotesque  Design  as  exhibited  in 
Ornamental  and  Industrial  Art.”  This  is  followed  by 
“ Facts  about  Finger  Kings,”  and  an  essay  “ On  Ancient 
Brooches  and  Dress  Fastenings ; ” and  the  book  ends  with 
a pleasant  article  on  “Albert  Diirer;  his  Works,  his 
Companions,  and  his  Times;”  while  nearly  300  Illus- 
trations add  at  once  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
letter  press.  We  are  promised  a second  volume,  and 
we  shall  welcome  it,  and  even  more  cordially  if  it  is  ac- 
companied by  what  the  book  will  really  require— -a  good 
Index. 

Crowland  and  Burgh,  A Light  on  the  Historians  and  on 
the  History  of  Crowland  Abbey ; and  an  Account  of 
the  Monastery  at  Burgh  (now  Peterborough)  in  Pre- 
Norman  Times,  and  to  the  Time  of  King  Richard  the 
First  (1193).  By  Henry  Scale  English.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Longmans.) 

The  work  before  us  furnishes  fresh  proof,  if  that  were 
needed,  of  the  truth  of  Wordsworth’s  dictum,  that  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man.  In  his  preface  Mr.  English 
states,  with  reference  to  a somewhat  similar  effort  that 
appeared  in  1830  : “ That  Book  does  the  Writer  very  little 
credit.  I am  sure  he  owes  humble  apologies  to  any  one 
who  honoured  it  with  a perusal,  for  it  was  badly  ar- 
ranged, full  of  mistakes,  and  the  meaning  sometimes  so 
awkwardly  expressed,  that  the  arguments  (such  as  they  j 


were)  were  not  properly  understood.  The  Author  of  that 
book,  who  has  since  had  more  than  sufficient  time  for 
reflection,  has  now  written  these;  the  subjects  are  often  the 
same,  but  he  has  avoided  a great  number  of  the  mistakes 
which  disgraced  the  book  of  1830.”  This  we  think  forms 
a very  fair  criticism  of  the  volumes  whose  title  we  have 
transcribed  above. 

Books  received.  — P^^yer^7  of  the  Peak.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  being  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Centenary  Edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  (A.  & C.  Black.)  We  can  do 
little  more  than  chronicle  the  regularity  with  which  the 
volumes  of  this,  certainly  the  most  complete  edition  of 
Scott’s  admirable  fictions,  are  brought  before  the  world. 
— Poems  in  the  Craven  Dialect.  By  Tom  Twisleton. 
Second  Edition.  (Wildman  Settle.)  We  can  well  un- 
derstand why  these  little  poems,  written  in  the  Craven 
dialect,  should  be  popular  in  the  district  to  which  they 
belong;  they  have  a pleasant  cheery  ring  about  them.— 
Folk-Song  and  Folk-Speech  of  Lancashire  in  the  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  the  County  Palatine,  with  Notes  on  the  Dia- 
lects in  which  many  of  them  are  written,  and  an  Appendix 
on  Lancashire  Folk  Lore.  By  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L. 
&c.  (Tubbs  & Brook,  Manchester.)  A smaft  but  valu- 
able addition  to  the  now  long  list  of  works  on  English 
Dialects  and  Folk  Lore. 

Death  of  Professor  De  Morgan.— Our  readers 
will  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  this  accom- 
plished gentleman,  who  was  for  many  years  a frequent 
contributor  to  these  columns,  which  took  place  on 
Saturday  last.  Professor  de  Morgan,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  intimately  connected  with  University  Col- 
lege, London,  was  born  at  Madura  in  Southern  India  in 
1806,  and  coming  to  England  proceeded  to  Trinit}--  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1827, 
being  fourth  wrangler,  Mr.  Cleasby,  now  a Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  being  the  third  wrangler  of  that  year.  On 
leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  de  Morgan  entered  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  and  commenced  his  legal  studies,  but  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  abandoned  them  on  being  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
London.  Since  that  time  he  has  written  largely  on  the 
principles  and  history  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  on 
arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  double  algebra,  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  the  calculus  of  functions,  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  life  contingencies,  the  gnomonic  projection, 
formal  logic,  has  been  a very  large  contributor  to  The 
Athenceum,  where  the  series  entitled  “ A Bundle  of  Para- 
doxes,” created  a considerable  sensation,  and  wrote  also 
many  papers  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Koyal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  for  eighteen  years  one  of  its 
secretaries. 

Death  of  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D. — Scotland  has 
lost  a son  to  whom  she  owes  a large  debt  of  gratitude. 
Robert  Chambers  died  on  the  17th  instant,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Not  only  will  he  be  long  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  many  valuable  works,  especially 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  literature  of  his  native 
country,  but  for  the  share  which  he  had  with  his  elder 
brother  William  in  the  production  of  the  popular  journal 
which  bore  their  name,  and  the  appearance  of  which,  be 
it  remembered,  preceded  that  of  the  Penny  Magazine  by 
six  weeks.  The  books  written  by  Robert  Chambers,  like 
those  of  his  no  less  distinguished  brother  William,  form  a 
long  list. 

A History  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  with  an  out- 
line of  the  Early  History  of  the  County,  by  Robert  Fur- 
ley,  F.S.A. ; also,  a Sketch  of  the  Physical  Features  of 
the  District,  by  Henry  B.  Mackeson,  F.G.S,  in  two 
volumes,  is  announced  for  early  publication. 
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Balloon  Letters. — Messrs.  Letts  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change have  just  issued  an  admirable  fac-simile  of  a 
Balloon  Letter,  as  a lasting  memorial  of  the  late  unhappy 
war. 

The  Old  River  Wall. — It  may  be  as  well  to  place 
on  record  in  “ N.  <fe  Q.”  (saj’s  a valued  correspondent), 
that  during  the  trenching  operations  at  present  going  on 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Garden,  part  of  the  foundations  of 
this,  the  old  frontage  of  the  Thames,  have  been  laid  bare. 
They  are  in  a right  line  with  the  old  tree  under  which 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  used  to  meet.  The  usual  “ re- 
jectamenta’' found  in  breaking  old  ground  in  London 
have  turned  up — fragments  of  grey  beards  and  of  glass, 
old  pipes,  the  so-called  “ pipes  ” used  for  curling  wigs,  and 
yesterday  (March  20)  portions  of  two  human  skeletons. 
These  were  about  five  feet  below  the  garden  turf  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  and  were  no  doubt  those  of  persons 
drowned  in  the  Thames  and  embedded  in  its  mud.  They 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  cranium,  vertebra,  pelvis,  and 
the  halves  of  two  lower  jaws. 

Don  Quixote.— It  is  said  that  Don  Fabian  Hernandez, 
of  Santander,  a well-known  bibliopole,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a new  edition  from  the  original  MS.  of  Cervantes, 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover. 

M.  Becquerel.— The  death,  at  the  age  of  eight3%  of 
this  celebrated  electrician  is  reported.  He  died  in  Nor- 
raandj'-  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Lichfield  Cathedral. — “ A wall  painting,”  says 
The  Builder,  “ has  been  recently  discovered  at  the  ea"st 
end  of  the  south  side  of  the  choral  aisle,  a portion  of  the 
edifice  which  is  thought  to  have  been  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Chad.  ^ The  existence  of  other  illuminations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  picture  would  fix  it  as  a speci- 
men of  the  art  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  subject  is 
the  Crucifixion,  the  centre  figure  being  Christ  upon  the 
Cross.  The  groundwork  is  of  a greenish  tint,  studded 
with  white  stars.  The  predominating  colour  of  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  is  a lightish  red,  the  Cross  also 
being  of  that  colour.  In  some  of  its  details  the  painting 
is  curious,  if  not  grotesque.  An  inscription  in  doubtful 
characters  can  be  traced  on  the  wreath.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  and  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  book  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is  required,  whose  name  and  address  are  given 
for  that  purpose: 

ADirittAL  Smyth’s  Celestial  Cycle.  Vol.  IT. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jarl-.yon,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


S.  E.  L.  (^Methwold  Register.) — We  do  not  know  mto 
U'haf  county  papers  it  may  have  been  copied,  hut  it  was 
printed  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  of  Nov.  5 last,  p.  384. 

W.  H.  S. — Loivndes'  Bibliographer,  and  all  the  recent 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  show  the  dates  of  the  first  printing 
of  the  several  plays. 

Bagpipes. — J.  S.  (Edinburgh)  should  consult  Chap- 
pell's Music  of  the  Olden  Time  and  the  authorities  there 
quoted. 

“ Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear.” 

Our  Correspondent  will  find  the  history  of  this  popular 
inscription  in  our  S.  ix.  542,  and  x.  94,  133,  152,  214. 


Nomen. — For  Rovd  as  a local  name,  see  “N.  & 0.”  3’^'^ 
S.  xi.  414,  494. 

Rev.  E.  L.  H.  Tew,  Wk.—The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  of 
Londonderry  was  only  a bishop  designate,  see  “ N.  & Q.” 

2"d  S,  X.  106. For  notices  of  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  see 

our  S.  V.  611 ; 3^d  S.  xi.  97. 

W.  P. — The  phrase  Sixes  and  Sevens''  is  noticed  in  our 
1“  S.  iii.  118,  425. 

Rogers  Family. — W e must  adhere  to  our  decision. 

Emily  will  find  the  phrase  “ Lords  o'  the  creation  " in 
“ The  Twa  Dogs"  of  Burns. 

Errata. — At  pages  169,  173,  and  245  of  the  present 
volume/or  » J.  G.  Walter  ” read  “ J.  G.  Waller.” 

Mr.  William  Bates.  — A Correspondent  states  that 
he  cannot  find  the  review  of  the  third  series  of  Essays  on 
Natural  History,"  by  George  Waterton,  alluded  to  by 
you  in  your  article  on  Ecstatics  (p.  193)  in  Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine  for  December,  1858.  Will  you  kindly  set  the  matter 
right  ? 

Our  Correspondents  will,  we  trust,  excuse  our  sug- 
gesting to  them,  both  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own — 

I.  That  they  should  write  clearly  and  distinctly — and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  onlj’ — more  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  phrases  of  which  an  explanation  may  be 
required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a Cor- 
respondent does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly. 

II.  That  to  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

III.  That  Quotations  should  be  verified  by  precise  re- 
ferences to  edition,  chapter,  and  page  ; and  references  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  by  series,  volume,  and  page. 

IV.  Correspondents  who  reply  to  Queries  would  add  to 
their  obligation  by  precise  reference  to  volume  and  page 
where  such  queries  are  to  be  found.  The  omission  to  do 
this  saves  the  writer  very  little  trouble,  but  entails  much  to 
supply  such  omissions. 

,fii.cpF"'unications  should  he  addressed  to  t/ie  Editor  o/“N.  Sc  Q.” 

Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  PORTRAIT  COLLECTORS.  — John  Stenson 

has  reduced  the  price  of  his  8vo  Portraits  from  6rf.  to  3c/.  each,  and 
proportion.  Please  order  from 
EVANS  S CATALOGUE,  or  from  my  own  Lists,  viz.  Parts  60,  61,  62, 

alphabetical  catalogue. -JOHN  STEN- 
SON, Book  and  Printseller,  15,  King’s  Place,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
***  Books  and  Prints  in  large  or  small  collections  bought. 


PARTRIDGE  % AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  43,,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c/.,  5s.  6c7.,  and  6s.  6c/.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c/.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (live 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c/.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s 
MonoCTams.two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 
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In  crown  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth,  new  floral  style  of  binding, 

Atoue  bound  my  gaeden. 

By  ALPHONSE  KARR. 

Edited  by  the  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  With  117  Illustrations, 
book  of  deep  philosophy,  showing  what  compensations  the 
r nroyides  for  persons  of  diflFerent  stations  of  life.’ 
r V Blackwood  s Magazine. 

EREDERICK  WARNE  & CO..  Bedford  Street,  Corent  Garden. 


“A  . 
Creator 


This  day  is  published,  in  small  quarto,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  price  12s. 

KAMBLES  of  an  AECHJEOLOGIST  AMONG 
OLD  BOOKS  and  in  OLD  PLACES : 

Beinff  Papers  on  Art,  in  relation  to  Archaeology,  Pamting,  Art-Decora- 
and  Art-Manufacture.  By  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FAIR- 
HOLT,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty -nine  Wood 
Engravings. 

London;  VIRTUE  & CO.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


SKINNER.— £10  REWARD. 

This  EEWAED  win  be  paid  to  the  first  person 

who  shall  adduce  proof  of  the  parentage  of  WILLIAM  SKINNER, 
forPMrly  Merchant  and  Alderman  of  Hull,  by  reference  to  a Certificate 

of  his  baptism  or  any  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  identity. 

” the  msCTiption  on  his  tomb-stone  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of 
th?&oly  Trinity  at  Hull,  it  would  appear  that  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
Septem^r,  1680,  rh  the  53rd  year  of  his  age.  He  is  .supposed  to  have 
been  anative  of  the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  of  Lincolnshire. 

For  further  particulars  see  a letter  .from  Charles  Jackso.n  to  the 
Editor  of  the  >Stom/orci,  ^c.  Mercury,  in  that  issue  date  Friday,  2nd 
Sept.,  1870. Communicate  with  Charles  Jackson,  Esq.,  Doncaster. 


THE  OLD  DRAMATISTS 


AND 

THE  OLD  POETS. 


Royal  8vo,  cloth,  with  Steel  Portraits  and  Vignettes ; Edited,  with 
Notes,  Introductions,  and  Memoirs,  by 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM  GIFFORD, 
HARTLEY  COLERIDGE, 


The  REV.  ALEXANDER 
DYCE. 

The  REV.  HENRY  TODD, 
And  Others. 


BEAUMONT  and  ELETCHEE.  2 yoIs.  325. 
MASSINGEE  and  EOED.  165. 

BEN  JONSON.  165. 

WYCHERLEY,  CONGREVE,  VANBRUGH,  and 

FARQUIIAR.  16s. 

GREENE  and  PEELE.  165. 

SHAKESPEARE.  With  Plates  by  John  Gilbert. 

Price  12s. 

JOHN  WEBSTER.  125. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE,  125. 

Or  the  Set  Complete,  6?.  12s. 


211,  High  Holbom.-The  Household  Furniture,  Library  of  Books 
ichiefiv  on  Art  and  Divinity),  Sketches,  Folios,  Scrap  Books  with 
FiiirDrawinls  and  Old  PrintI/  Plate,  Gold  Watch,  and  Miscellanies 
of  a Gentleman  deceased,  pupil  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A. 

Mr  bullock  respectfully  announces  for  SALE  at 
his  House,  211,  High  Holbom,  on  Fri(tey,  March  31,  at  12  for  1,  the 
Genuine  Effects  of  the  deceased,  and  some  Pictures  and  other  Property 
of  a Gentleman  residing  west  of  London. 

Catalogues  and  View  two  das's  prior. 

THE  HEW  VELLUM-WOVE  CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER,  192,  Fleet  Street, 
Corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

“ The  production  of  Note-paper  of  a superior  kind  has  long  been  the 
suhiect  of  experiment  with  manufacturers,  but  until  lately,  no  improve- 
meni  could  be  made  on  that  in  general  use,  and  therefore,  it  was  looked 
unon  as  certain  that  extreme  excellence  had  been  attained  : but  this 
exclusion  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Partrid(}B.&  Cooper, 
of  Fleet  Street,  who  determined  to  continue  operations  until  some  new 
result  was  attained.  Sheer  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  for  they 
have  at  last  been  able  to  produce  a new  description  of  paper,  which,  they 
call  Clubhouse  Note,  that  surpasses  anything  of  the  kmdm  ordinary 
use  The  new  paper  is  beautifully  white,  its  surface  is  as  smooth  as- 
polished  ivory,  and  its  substance  nearly  resembles  that  of  vell^um,  so 
that  the  writing  thereon  presents  an  extraordinary  clearness  and  beauty  . 
A steel  pen  can  be  used  upon  it  with  the  facility  of  a goose  quill,  and 
thus  one  great  source  of  annoyance,  has  been  completely  superseded. 
—Sun. 


“OLD  ENGLISH’’  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XYI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLIHSOH  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABIHET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGING8. 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLIHSOH  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


SPENSER. 

CHAUCER. 


The  Old  Poets. 

IO5.  Qd.  j DRYDEN.  IO5.  ^d. 
IO5.  6c^.  I POPE.  105.  Q>d. 


Or  the  Set  Complete,  il.  2s. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  & SONS,  The  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


G 


ILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 


CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

. CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


F'DIGESTION.—THE  MEDICAL  PEOPESSION 

adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  2s.  6c7.,  by  all  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOAIAS  MORSON  & SON, 
124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN. HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  and  the  best 
mildauerient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 

SAUCE.— LEA  AND  PERRINS. 

THH  WO:aCi;STBRSKE^E,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

^^THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion . 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 

Ask  for  “LEA  AND  PERRINS’”  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LORD  BROUGHAM  : 

MRS.  nightingale’s  TOMB. 

The  first  volunie  of  the  autobiography  of  this 
distinguished  man  Just  issued  from  the  press,  con- 
tains a few  anecdotes  and  statements,  the  accuracy 
of  which  is  more  than  doubtful.  No  one  would 
for  a moment  impute  to  the  noble  author  any 
wilful  misstatement  or  intention  to  deceive. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  company  of  the 
veteran  statesman,  orator,  and  philosopher  will 
linger  with  pleasure  on  the  remembrance  of  the 
copious  fiow  of  language,  the  rich  stores  of  anec- 
dote, and  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  poured  out 
by  the  “ old  man  eloquent  ” ; but  if  a man  defers 
the  writing  of  his  memoirs  until  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  when  the  memory  must  have  failed 
to  some  extent,  and  the  judgment  has  lost  its 
vigour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  events  in 
the  far  distant  perspective  of  early  life  become  so 
confused  and  mingled  together  in  the  mind  as  to 
lead  in  many  cases  to  distortion  and  mistake. 

^ The  Saturday  Review  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  tale  ‘‘Memnon ; or.  Human  Wisdom,” 
p.  58  of  the  memoirs,  given  by  Lord  Brougham 
as  a specimen  of  his  early  composition,  which  is 
really  a translation  from  Voltaire,  The  story 
given  at  p.  201  of  an  agreement  with  his  college 
friend  G , written  in  their  blood,  that  which- 

ever died  first  should  appear  to  the  other,  and 


the  apparition  of  the  ghost  of  G consequent 

thereon,  very  much  resembles  a sensational  tale 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.*^ 

My  object  at  present  is  to  notice  an  anecdote 
ascribed  by  Lord  Brougham  to  his  father  (p.  205), 
in  which  the  narrator  says  his  unbelieving  ob- 
stinacy had  been  the  means  of  demolishing  what 
would  have  made  a very  pretty  ghost  story”  : — 

“ He  had  dined  one  day  in  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster, 
with* a party  of  young  men,  one  of  whom  was  his  inti- 
mate friend  Mr.  Calmel.  There  was  some  talk  about  the 
death  of  a Mrs.  Nightingale,  who  had  recently  died  under 
some  melancholy  circumstances,  and  had  been  that  day 
buried  in  the  Abbey,'  Some  one  of  the  party  offered  to  bet 
that  no  one  of  those  present  would  go  down  into  the  grave 
and  drive  a nail  into  the  coffin.  Calmel  accepted  the 
wager,  only  stipulating  that  he  might  have  a lanthorn. 
He  was  accordingly  let  into  the  cathedral  by  a door  out 
of  the  cloisters,  and  then  left  to  himself.  The  dinner 
party,  after  waiting  an  hour  or  more  for  Calmel,  began 
to  think  something  must  have  happened  to  him,  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  looked  after ; so  mj'^  father  and  two  or 
three  more  got  a light,  and  went  to  the  grave,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  the  apparently  dead  body  of  Mr. 
Calmel.  • He  was  quickly  transported  to  the  prebend’s 
dining-room,  and  recovered  out  of  his  fainting  fit.  As 
soon  as  he  could  find  his  tongue  he  said,  ‘ Well,  I won 
my  wager,  and  you’ll  find  the  nail  in  the  coffin ; but, 
by  Jove ! the  lady  rose  up,  laid  hold  of  me,  and  pulled  me 
down  before  I could  scramble  out  of  the  grave.’  Calmel 
stuck  to  his  story  in  spite  of  all  the  scoffing  of  his  friends ; 
and  the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Nightingale  would  have  been  all 
over  the  town  but  for  my  father’s  obstinate  incredulity. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  an  ocular  inspection  of  the 
grave  and  coffin  ; and  so,  getting  a light,  he  and  some  of 
the  party  returned  to  the  grave.  There,  sure  enough, 
was  the  nail  well  driven  into  the  coffin,  but  hard  fixed  by 
it  was  a bit  of  Mr.  Calmel’s  coat-tail ! So  there  was  an 
end  of  Mrs.  Nightingale’s  ghost.  This  grave  afterwards 
became  remarkable  for  a very  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture by  some  celebrated  artist,  representing  Mr.  Night- 
ingale vainly  attempting  to  ward  from  his  dying  wife  the 
dart  of  death.” 

This  of  course  alludes  to  the  celebrated  monu- 
ment by  Boubiliac  in  the  north  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  A similar  story  has  been 
frequently  told  with  a change  in  the  locality  and 
in  the  dramatis  personce.  As  applied  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  one  might  reipark  on  the  inherent 
improbability  of  the  whole  narrative — the  open 
grave  or  vault  in  the  Abbey ; the  idea  of  a person 
left  to  himself  to  ramble  about  the  building  at 
midnight  without  any  attendant ; the  church  left 
open  for  the  roysterers  to  go  in  and  out  as  they 
pleased.  But  the  simplest  answer  to  the  whole 
is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Nightingale  died  on- August 
17,  1734,  and  that  Lord  Brougham’s  father  was 
born  in  June,  1742— eight  years  after  the  tran- 
saction in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  performed 
so  prominent  a part.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture how  Lord  Brougham  was  led  into  the 
mistake.  As  a boy  he  had  doubtless  heard  the 
story  told  by  his  father,  which  would  naturally 
make  a deep  impression  on  his  jmuthful  mind. 
Looking  back  through  the  dim  vista  of  eighty 
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years’  memory,  it  was  very  natural  to  identify  Ms 
father  as  the  hero  as  well  as  the  narrator  of  the 
incident. 

As  a counterpart  to  the  similar  mistake  as  to 
the  story  of  Memnon,  it  may  he  worth  preserving 
in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  J.  A.  PiCTOi^. 

Sandy kno we,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 


ON  THE  ABSENCE  OF  ANT  FEENCH  WORD 
SIGNIFYING  “TO  STAND.” 

I do  not  claim  it  as  an  observation  of  my  own, 
but  I offer  the  following  as  one  made  to  me  the 
other  day  by  a friend,  whom  I shall  not  name, 
but  only  say  that  he  is  one  highly  accomplished  in 
literature  and  well  known  in  public  life.  It  was 
new  and  interesting  to  me,  and  may  probably  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  by  many  readers  of 

He  stated  that  the  French  language  alone, 
among  all  other  languages,  had  no  word  in  it  ex- 
pressive of  the  word  ‘‘to  stand.”  This  is  cer- 
tainly a very  remarkable  fact  in  the  way  of 
etymology. 

Opening  Richardson’s  Dictionary  I observed  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  German,  and  Swedish  equi- 
valent to  the  word,  but  nothing  in  the  French. 

Being  curious  to  see  how  the  verb  was  managed 
in  the  French  version  of  the  Bible  and  Testa- 
ment, I looked  at  a few  passages  there — e.  g. 
Deut.  xviii.  6,  “ God  hath  chosen  him  to  stand  to 
minister.”  The  French  is  “ afin  qu’il  assiste  pour 
faire^  le  service.”  We  all  know  that  the  French 
‘‘  assister  ” has  a far  more  general  and  less  dis- 
tinct meaning  than  “to  stand.”  Again  (Joshua 
XX.  4),  “ W hen  he  shall  stand  at  the  entering  in 
of  the  gate  of  the  city.”  The  French  is  “ quand 
il  s’arretera  a I’entree  de  la  porte.”  So  in  the 
New  Testament,  “ When  ye  stand  praying  ” (o-r^- 
/c?]T6),  Mark  xi.  25,  “ Quand  vous  vous  presenteriez 
pour  faire  votre  priere.”  Once  more  (Rev.  iii.  20), 
“^Behold  I stand  at  the  door  and.  knock”  (eo-TT^/ca). 
The  French  can  render  it  no  more  accurately  than 
“ Je  me  tiens  a la  porte.” 

Looking  over  a well-known  French  dictionary, 
I could  only  find  phrases  and  circumlocutions  for 
the  verb,  though  these  were  very  numerous. 

^ Strange,  therefore,  as  it  may  seem,  etymolo- 
gically speaking,  I believe  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  would  be  simply  and  absolutely  impossible 
to  say  in  French  “ he  stands  ” contradictory  to 
“ he  sits  ” or  “ lies  down.”  I mean  of  course  as  a 
continued  act  The  French  for  rising  or  standing 
up  is  current  enough.  Should  this  view  be  incor- 
rect and  any  word  brought  forward  by  better 
French  scholars  than  n yself,  I shall  be  much 
obliged  by  the  discovery  and  correction  of  these 
views  on  the  subject. 

In  illustration  of  the  inconveniences  and  losses 
in  expression  which  must  often  result  from  this 


destitution,  as  to  the  word,  I may  venture  to 
quote  a passage  of  deep  and  grand  doctrinal  in- 
terest in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Ilth  and  I2th  verses.  He  is  con- 
trasting the  continuous  ministry  of  the  priests 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  with  the  finished 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  : — 

“ Every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices  which  can  never  take  away 
sins,  but  this  man  after  He  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sin  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.” 

The  argument  depends  on  the  strict  use  of  the 
word  standing  as  opposed  to  sitting  down  after  a 
finished  work,  but  all  this  is  lost,  or  at  all  events 
seriously  weakened  or  damaged,  by  the  absence 
of  any  word  in  the  French  version  beyond  “ as- 
siste ” for  the  eo-TTj/ce,  or  stand,  of  the  original. 

Francis  Teencs'. 

Islip  Rectory.’ 


CHATTERTONIANA. 

Chatterton’s  Knowledge  oe  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  the  paper  written  by  Rowley  on  the  “ Rise  of 
Painting  in  England  in  1469,”  and  communicated 
by  Chatterton  to  Walpole,  are  several  Anglo- 
Saxon  words.  Most  of  these  are  used  wrongly* 
but  if  we  rightly  explain  them,  and  tabulate  them 
in  alphabetical  order,  they  are  as  follows : — 

Aad^  a heap. 

Adronctj  drowned. 

Adrifene  (fatu),  embossed  (vessels.) 

uDicced-fcet,  an  acid- vat,  vessel  for  vinegar. 

A^scj  a ship ; lit.  an  ash. 

AL^ellice,  nobly. 

Afwgrodj  coloured,  adorned. 

Afgod,  an  idol. 

Agrafen^  engraven, 

Ahreredy  reared  up. 

It  thus  appears  that  Rowley  was  possessed  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  (the  earliest  was  printed 
in  1659),  and  he  only  succeeded  in  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  far  as  Ah.  Chat- 
terton’s  letter  on  “Saxon  Achievements,”  printed 
in  Southey’s  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  89,  exhibits  pre- 
cisely the  same  singular  result.  He  there  explains 
the  w’ords  AadodjAfgod,Afgodod,Afraten,  Amezz^ 
with  the  addition  of  Thunder-ficegod.  The  last  of 
these  he  explains  by  “ thunder-blasted,”  but  he 
has  mistaken  f for  s.  The  word  which  suggested 
this  notion  to  him  is  Thunder- sJcege,  a clap  of 
thunder.  The  exception  in  Rowley’s  letter  is 
Heofnas,  which  he  uses  for  the  colour  azure.  This 
is  how  he  came  by  it : he  looked  into  Bailey,  and 
found  “ Azure,  blue  (in  heraldry),”  &c.,  and  again 
Azure,  the  sky  or  firmament.”  This  suggested 
the  idea  of  heaven.  He  then  found  that  Bailey 
gives  hefian  as  the  derivation  of  the  word.  This 
led  him  to  look  into  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary, 
and  he  accordingly  found  heofon,  pi.  heofenas^ 
and  he  adopted  the  plural  as  quainter-looking. 
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Afraten  is  either  miscopied  from  Afsetan,  to 
appoint,  design,”  or  simply  made  up  from  the 
heraldic  word  fi'et.  A^nezz  is  miscopied  from 
Arnett,  decked,  adorned.”  It  thus  appears  that 
Chatterton  knew  no  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  he 
might  have  picked  up  in  an  hour  from  a glossary, 
and  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  s and  f, 
and  probably  misread  other  letters  also. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

2,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


Chattertot^-’s  Monument  at  Bristol:  Un- 
published Original  Letters. — 

Sir, — To  be  thought  worthy  of  writing  the 
Epitaph  of  Chatterton  for  a publick  monument  to 
be  erected  in  his  native  City  is  indeed  a high  dis- 
tinction, and  I do  not  allow  a single  hour  to  pass 
away  without  acknowledging  the  honor  you  have 
thus  conferred  on  me.  But  when  I consider  that 
the  most  illustrious  writer  in  existence  is  your 
townsman,  and  that  his  zeal  for  Chatterton  has 
been  manifested  long  ago  to  the  benefit  of  that 
unfortunate  youth’s  family  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
birthplace,  I must  entreat  you  to  think  again  and 
again,  not  only  how  greatly  more  able,  but  also 
bow  peatly  more  proper,  is  Southey's  pen  on  this 
occasion. 

I acknowledge  your  judgement  in  preferring 
our  tongue  to  the  latin,  for  nothing  can  be  ab- 
surder  than  to  call  the  attention  to  that  which  the 
generality,  when  they  are  called  to  it,  cannot  un- 
derstand. This  is  barbarism  in  the  last  tatters  of 
condition.  It  is  equally  an  evidence  of  your  judge- 
ment, nor  less  indeed  a proof  of  your  integrity,  to 
commemorate  by  statues  and  inscriptions  men  of 
exalted  genius  rather  than  the  restless  adventurers 
and  unprincipled  parliamentarians  to  whom  other 
commercial  Cities  have  erected  the  costly  memo- 
rials of  a perishable  popularity. 

I have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir, 

Your  obed*  Serv*, 

W.  S.  Land  OR. 

St.  J ames’  Square,  March  19,  1838, 


Sir, — The  instant  I had  written  my  last  letter 
to  you,  I wrote  one  to  Dr.  Southey. 

Yours  of  this  evening  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
me,  since  I find  that  your  first  application  was  to 
this  great  ornament  of  the  literary  world.  I hope 
he  may  yet  be  induced  to  do  what  is  so  easy  for 
him.  In  my  opinion  his  Inscriptions  are  incom- 
parably the  most  classical  productions  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  particularly  the  earliest — that, 
for  instance,  on  Henry  Marten.  He,  however, 
may  have  some.objections  to  what  you  propose  ; I 
myself  certainly  have ; I could  neither  point  a 
moral  nor  adorn  a tale”  upon  a tombstone;  and 
neither  the  life  nor  the  death  of  Chatterton  afibrds 


the  materials  which  I should  be  desirous  of  em- 
ploying on  such  an  occasion. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obed‘  Serv‘, 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Bath,  March  21. 


BARKER  AND  BURFORD’S  PANORAMAS. 

I have  been  for  some  time  collecting  the  de- 
scriptive books  of  Burford’s  Panoramas,  and  for- 
ward the  following  list  as  the  result  of  my 
labours,,  thinking  it  may  be  worth  preserving  in 

N.  & Q.”  I should  like  to  know  if  1814  was 
the  first  exhibition,  likewise  anything  relative  to 
the  artists,  &c.  G.  J.  Norman. 

180,  St.  John  Street  Road,  Clerkenwell. 


Barker  and  Borford’s  Panoramas. 


Subject. 

Artist. 

Date. 

Place. 

Vittoria 

H.  A.  Barker 

1814 

Leicester  Sq. 

Waterloo 

No  artist’s  name 

1816 

Athens 

Barker  and  Burford 

1818 

Strand. 

Spitsbergen 

Barker 

1819 

Leicester 
Strand.  ™ 

Venice 

Barker  and  Burford 

1820 

Naples 

1820 

J? 

Bern  and  the") 
High  Alps  j 

■ Barker 

1821 

Leicester  Sq. 

Naples 

Barker  and  Burford 

1821 

Strand. 

Corfu 

1822 

55 

Pompeii 

Burford 

1824 

55 

Do.  2nd  View 

1821 

Leicester  Sq. 

Edinburgh 

J.  and  E.  Burford 

1825 

55 

Mexico 

1825 

55 

Madrid 

55 

1826 

Geneva 

E.  Burford 

1827 

Strand. 

Genoa 

5' 

1828 

Leicester  Sq. 

Calcutta 

55 

1830 

55 

Sydney 

55 

1830 

55 

Florence 

55 

1831 

55 

Milan 

55 

1832 

55 

Antwerp 

1833 

55 

Thebes 

?1834 

55 

Boothia 

55 

1834 

55 

Jerusalem 

55 

1835 

55 

Lima 

1836 

55 

Lago  Maggiore 

55 

?1836 

55 

Mont  Blanc 

55 

1837 

55 

Dublin 

?1837 

55 

Rome 

55 

1839 

55 

Benares 

55 

1840 

Damascus 

55 

1841 

55 

Cabul 

55 

1842 

55 

Waterloo 

Burford  and  Selous 

1842 

55 

Hong  Kong 

1844 

Baalbec 

55 

1844 

55 

Naples 

55 

1845' 

55 

Constantinople 

55 

1846 

55 

Vienna 

55 

1848 

5 5 

Cashmere 

1849 

55 

Ruins  of  Pompeii  „ 

1849 

55 

Mount  Righi 

55 

1849 

55 

Polar  Regions 

55 

1850 

55 

Lucerne 

1851 

55 

Sebastopol 

55 

1855 

55 

Rome 

1860 

55 

Messina 

1860 

[The  original  building  for  the  Panorama  in  Leicester 
Square  was  erected,  by  subscription,  by  Mr.  Robert 
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Barker,  and  opened  in  1794  with  a picture  of  London, 
taken  by  no  less  eminent  an  artist  than  Thomas  Girtin, 
from  the  Albion  Flour  Mills.  Eobert  Barker  died  at  his 
house  in  West  Square,  Southwark,  on  April  8,  1806,  aged 
sixty-seven.  His  son,  Henry  Aston  Barker,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  property,  and  John  Burford,  the  pupil 
of  the  second,  came  next,  leaving  it  in  turn  to  his  son 
Eobert  Burford,  the  last  proprietor.  The  building  is  now 
a French  chapel. — Ed.  ] 


Loed  Campbell’s  ^‘Liee  oe  Loed  Lted- 
HEEST.” — I have  only  just  read  a hook  more 
famous  for  its  entertaining  qualities  than  its  ac- 
curacy— Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
At  p.  156,  the  author  says  that  in  1845  he  intro- 
duced a Bill  for  compensating  the  families  of  per- 
sons killed  by  negligence that  he  carried  it  in 
1846  (p.  161),  and  that  it  has  been  a very  successful 
measure. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  true,  the 
former  untrue.  The  Bill  was  suggested  to  me  in 
1845  by  the  late  Mr.  Collis,  a Stourbridge  at- 
torney. He  drew  itj  1 brought  it  in,  got  it, 
with  much  trouble,  against  the  opposition  of  all 
the  Judges,  through  a Select  Committee,  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  down  to  the  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  the  present 
Lord  Chelmsford,  who  was  Attorney-General,  got 
it  thrown  out ; thereby,  as  I have  often  told  him, 
destroying  one  of  my  small  hopes  of  immortality. 

The  next  year  Lord  Campbell — I being  in  office 
and  unable  to  attend  to  it — took  it  up  and  carried 
it  without  difficulty.  Hunc  ego  billiculum  feci, 
tulit  alter  honores.”  It  has  been  called  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act  ever  since. 

It  is  hard  that,  having  reared  to  maturity  so 
large  and  flourishing  a flock  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ductions, he  should  thus  attempt  to  rob  me  of  my 
poor  little  embryo  ewe  lamb.  Lyttelton. 

Old  Customs  at  Cateedeals,  etc. — I think 
old  Aubrey  says  that  where  ‘ffiaudable  customs 
vanish,  learning  decayeth,”  and,  as  Dean  Gais- 
fqrd  said  of  St.  Paul,  I partly  agree  with 
him.”  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  old  fre- 
quenters of  Durham  Abbey,  that  at  the  words 
^‘0  come  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,  and 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker,”  the  dean  and 
canons  used  to  kneel  down  in  their  stalls.  My 
informant  remembers  Dean  Cornwallis,  Dr.  Durell, 
and  Dr.  Prosser  doing  this.  Their  immediate 
successors  only  bowed,  and  then  the  custom  disap- 
peared entirely.  At  St.  John’s,  Edinburgh,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  whole  congregation  knelt 
at  the  above  words,  and  the  well-known  chant 
(Purcell  in  G)  was  changed  into  the  minor  key 
for  that  verse  only.  The  dean  and  canons  of 
Durham  (with,  I believe,  but  one  exception),  and 
the  minor  canons,  still  keep  up  the  laudable  cus- 
tom ” of  bowing  towards  the  altar  as  they  leave 
the  choir.  A vulgar  notion  has  prevailed  that  it 
is  done  to  thank  the  choir  for  their  services.  But 


with  reference  to  this  I have  heard  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Thorp  say,  that  in  his  young  days  every 
one  bowed  on  leaving  the  choir ; that  they  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  their  hats  on  as 
neglecting  to  bow;  and  that  when  he  was  a little 
boy  the  height  of  the  table,  his  father,  who  was 
archdeacon  before  him,  would  have  boxed  his 
ears  if  he  had  not  bowed  to  the  altar  as  a good 
Christian  should.  This  vigorous  exercise  of  pa- 
rental and  archidiaconal  functions  might  perhaps 
be  remembered  with  advantage  by  some  at  the 
present  day.  Dunelmensis  olim. 

CuEious  Epitaph. — The  following  is  from  a 
tombstone  in  Midnapore  burial-ground : — 

“ Stop,  readers,  and  lament  the  loss  of  a departed 
beautjq  for  here  are  laid  at  rest  the  earthly  relicks  of 
Mrs.  Susanna  Bird,  who  bade  a long  adieu  to  a most 
atfectionate  husband  and  three  loved  pledges  of  their 
union,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1784,  aged  twenty-four 
3^ears. 

“ The  Bird  confined  within  this  cage  of  gloom, 

Tho’  faded  her  fine  tints,  her  youthful  bloom, 

Tho’  no  soft  note  drop  from  her  syren’s  tongue. 

By  sleep  refresh’d,  more  beauteous  gay  and  3mungy 
Will  rise  from  earth,  her  seraph’s  wings  display, 

And  chaunt  her  anthems  to  the  God  of  day.” 

From  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Dec.  14,  1870. 

Thos.  Eatclieee. 

Longevity. — I was  at  the  funeral  of  a good 
old  lady  of  eighty-seven  the  other  day,  who 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  last  time  I had  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  her,  that  she  was  great-great-great 
aunt  to  a certain  child.  I believe  this  to  be  so 
uncommon  a relationship  between  living  persons 
as  to  be  worthy  of  a note.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Railway  Match. — We  are  apt  to  think  the 
speed  was  always  slow  on  early  railways.  A • 
cutting  from  the  Mai'k  Lane  Express  for  1841 
states  that  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  the  engineer  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  was  about  to  perform  a 
match  from  Bristol  to  London  by  the  engine 
called  the  Hurricane,”  within  two  hours,  for 
1000/.,  or  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Did  this 
match  ever  take  place?  John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Histoey  eepeating  itsele.  — The  following 
quotations  from  Whitelocke’s  Memorials,  changing 
dates  and  names,  might  have  been  lately  written 
from  Paris,  with  perfect  truth,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words.  W.  C.  TeevelyaN". 

“July  7th,  1648. — A Letter  from  Colchester  Leaguer,, 
that  Butter  and  Cheese  were  at  5s.  a pound. 

July  22nd.~ Those  in  the  Town  have  begun  to  eat 
Horseflesh,  and  have  provided  store  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  to 
fire  and  throw  upon  the  Besiegers. 

Jub’^  26th. — The  Soldiers  in  the  Town  had  lived  upon 
Horse-flesh  five  days  together,  and  at  a Court  of  Guard 
the3^  roasted  a whole  Horse. 

August  4th. — When  some  of  the  Town  complained  of 
want  of  Victuals,  Lord  Goring  (the  Governor)  told  them 
they  must  not  complain  Horse-flesh  was  at  10s.  a- 
pound. 

August  5tb. — Seventeen  of  the  Enemy  came  out  of  the 
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Town,  complaining  that  their  allowance  of  was 

abated  from  14  to  10  ounces  a-day,  and  that  their  Horse- 
flesh was  much  tainted. 

August  8th.— They  killed  30  Horses  to  powder  them 

up  fk  e.  to  convert  into  5'c(t<ssa5'esJ.  ^ ^ ^ _ 

Sept.  19th. — Those  who  come  out  of  the  Town  affirm 
that  all  the  Hogs  and  Gats,  and  most  of  the  Horses  there 
are  already  eaten.  ' , ^ ^ ^ 

Sept.  22nd.— One  of  the  ZTorses  of  the  Parliament  Gen- 
tries being  killed,  many  of  the  Town  came  forth,  to  fetch 
in  the  dead  horse,  and  divers  of  them  were  killed,  yet  got 
not  the  Horse  : the  next  day  they  came  again,  and  ven- 
tured their  lives,  to  cut  off  pieces  of  the  stinking  dead 
Horse,  to  satisfy  their  hunger.” 

Arthurian  Localities. — I can  add  two  places 
to  the  Arthurian  localities  in  Northumberland 
given  by  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie.  On  the  beach  to 
the  north  of  Cresswell  Point  there  was  a large 
circular  rock,  called  King  Arthur’s  Table.  This 
is  now  destroyed.  One  of  the  outward  Pern 
Islands  is  called  Arthur’s  Seat;  and  is  so  named 
in  surveys  of  the  coast.  A Sexagenarian. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine.  — Lately  read  in 
paperS;  both  Pnglish  and  foreign^  that  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  in  the  population  of  which  the 
military  element  is  predominant,  the  worship  of 
Napoleon  I.,  including  that  of  his  dynasty,  was 
very  deeply  rooted.  Such  an  account  is  far  from 
being  correct,  and  the  feeling  alluded  to  has  long 
ceased.  On  March  15,  1816,  the  Marquis  _de 
Puisaye,  a Prench  political  agent,  was  writing 
from  South  Lambeth  Lawn,  Vauxhall,  to  Louis- 
Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans : — • 

“Mon  medecin  a vu  hier  une  personne  venant  de 
Prance,  qu’il  dit  capable  de  bien  observer,  et  qui  a par- 
couru  les  provinces  d’ Alsace  et  de  Lorraine  et  de  Franche- 
Comtek  L’opinion  que  cette  personne  a rapportee  de  ces 
pays,  est  qu’ils  sont  entiferement  degoutes  du  gouverne- 
ment  actuel,  et  qu’il  est  probable  que  toute  la  population 
s’empresserait  de  seconder  tout  dessein  dont  I’objet  serait 
de  le  renverser.  Pile  croit  meme  qu’il  existe  deja  un 
parti  en  favour  du  petit  Napoleon.”— Pw^saye  Papers, 
British  Museum,  ii.  793  ; Pint,  cxxvi.  c.  fol.  14  recto. 

Prancisque-Michel. 

Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall. 


DUGDALE’S  “ HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL.” 

Can  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  help  me 
to  discover  the  local  habitation  ” of  some  of  the 
documents  quoted  in  Dugdale’s  History  of^  St. 
Paul's  CathedraU  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  edition 
of  Dugdale  (fol.  London,  1818),  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  particular  points  in  which  I 
am  interested.  He  gives,  indeed,  in  the  exceed- 
ingly brief  preface  a few  details  as  to  certain 
sources  of  information,  and  refers  to  documents 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  cathedral  archives, 
from  the  Augmentation  Office,  from  Heralds’  Col- 
lege, and  from  the  libraries  at  Lambeth  and  at 


Oxford.  But  as  to  the  source  from  which  several 
important  pieces  were  obtained  I have  been  un- 
able to  procure  any  certain  information,  although 
I have  bestowed  some  little  pains  in  searching. 

At  p.  342  of  the  appendix,  article  xxxvii.,  a 
series  of  statutes  are  printed,  extending  over  about 
twelve  closely  printed  pages,  in  double  columns. 
These  are  said  to  be  taken  in  part  ex  Cod.  MS. 
penes  ^Will.  Pierpont  Arm.,”  and  I think  that  this 
heading  is  simply  reprinted  from  the  earlier  edi- 
tion of  Dugdale.  But  who  was  ^‘Will.  Pierpont 
Arm.,’-’  and  where  is  this  Cod.  MS.”  now  de- 
posited? I have  inquired  at  Heralds’  College, 
but  I think  I may  say  it  is  not  there.  Garter  King- 
at-Arms  himself  having  kindly  assisted  me  in  my 
search ) nor  is  it,  I think,  amongst  the  MSS.  at 
Lambeth.  ^ 

At  p.  344  of  the  appendix  it  is  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  article  is  taken  ex  alio 
Codice  MS.  penes  prsefat.  W.  Pierpont  Arm.” 
Where  is  this  MS.  ? 

At  p.  360  a very  interesting  document  is  found, 
intituled  ^‘Exhibita  a Johanne  Collet  Decano,  re- 
verendissimo  Patri  et  Domino  Cardinali  Ebor.  ac 
Apostolico  Legato  a latere,  pro  Eeformatione 
status  Kesidentiariorum  in  Ecclesia  S.  Pauli, 
primo  Septembris,  A°.  D.  1518.”  This  is  said  to 
be  taken  ex  cartaceo  registro  penes  prfef.  Dec.  et 
Cap.  Eccl.  Cath.  S.  Pauli  Lond.”  The  article 
extends  over  some  seven  pages.  Where  is  this 
document  ? Certainly  not  now  penes  prsef.  Dec. 
et  Cap.,”  for  the  archives  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
are  under  my  care,  and  I can  say  with  certainty 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Colet’s 
Statutes,”  says  Dean  Milman  in  his  Annals  (2nd 
edit.  p.  124),  were  never  accepted  by  the  chapter, 
nor  confirmed  by  the  bishop.”  Still  they  merit 
careful  attention,  and  form  a not  uninteresting 
item  in  the  history  of  the  cathedral. 

A little  further  on  in  the  appendix,  p.  401, 
article  Ivi.,  we  arrive  at  a list  of  Books  apper- 
taining to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Paul  in 
London,  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  late  Dean 
of  the  same  Church  to  Mb  Dk  Mey,  now  Dean 
there,  xx‘^  Day  of  September,  AiU  1559,”  which 
list  is  said  to  have  been  taken  “ ex  vet.  membr. 
penes  Dec.  et  Cap.  Eccl.  Cath.  S.  Pauli.  Now 
in  this  catalogue  I find  no  less  than  three  books 
about  which  I should  be  most  thankful  to  receive 
information.  The  first  a book  intituled  Statutes 
used  in  Dean  Collet’s  Days”  : the  second,  Liber 
visitationis  Johannis  Colet_  Decani  Ecclesim^  S. 
Pauli  Lond.  sub  anno  Domini  1506”;^  the  third, 
a book  written  in  parchment  of  certain  Statutes 
collected  by  Dean  Colet,  being  bound  in  boards 
and  covered  with  black  leather.”  Now,  where 
are  these  books  to  be  found  ? Of  course  it  is  easy 
at  once  to  dismiss  the  question,  and  to  say,  “Oh, 
they  were  burnt  in  the  Great  Eire.”  But  such  an 
answer  will  not  meet  the  case,  for  one  book  at 
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least  out  of  the  thirteen  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue is  still  under  my  care ; and  besides,  I think 
that  Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Colet,  refers  to  the 
parchment  book  ^‘covered  with  black  leather,’^ 
which  forms  the  third  item  above-mentioned,  as 
still  in.  existence.  I have  not  Knight’s  book  at 
hand,  nor  perhaps  is  an  exact  reference  necessary. 

Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  help  me  if  you  can.  There 
are  several  points  in  these  documents  which  I 
desire  to  verify,  and  I am  especially  anxious  to 
determine  whether  the  originals  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Whether  any  one  of  them  may  be  dis- 
covered amongst  the  archives  of  the  City  of 
London — a mine  of  wealth  as  yet  but  partially 
explored — or  whether  they  may  lurk  in  secret 
amongst  the  papers  of  some  City  company,  or  may 
even  rest  amongst  the  multitudinous  MSS.  of  the 
national  collection  (in  which  case  they  have  eluded 
my  search  hitherto)  I am  unable  to  determine.  I 
do  not  think  that  Colet’s  MSS.*  now  inquired  for 
will  be  found  either  at  St.  Paul’s  School  or 
amongst  the  archives  of  the  Mercers’  Company, 
although  at  either  place  I believe  that  other 
MSS.  of  the  dean  still  remain.  The  Eev.  J.  H. 
Lupton  has  lately  published  Ttuo  Treatises  of  the 
Hierarchies  of  Dionysius  and  the  Opus  de  Sacra- 
mentis  Ecclesim,  both  by  Dean  Colet,  from  the 
original  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul’s 
School  ,•  but  he  has  not  discovered  in  the  school 
library  any  of  the  volumes  that  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry. 

W.  Spaeeow  Simpson. 


Arabic  Numerals  in  Wells  Cathedral.— 
Since  the  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral  began  it  has  been  discovered  that  in 
the  line  of  subjects  representing  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  each  group  has  had  a number  marked 
on  it.  In  the  space  over  end  of  north  aisle  of 
nave  the  figures  of  A.  8.  9.  occur,  which  are  Arabic 
numerals  almost  precisely  as  used  at  the  present 
day.  These  sculptures  are  of  early  date,  and  not 
like  those  of  the  three  top  rows  containing  the 
figure  of  our  Lord,  the  row  of  apostles,  and  that 
of  angels— all  of  which  are  of  Perpendicular  date, 
though  evidently  not  the  work  of  one  artist. 

The  rising  figures  of  kings,  queens,  and  bishops 
have  crowns  or  mitres  on  their  heads ; otherwise 
they  are  naked.  The  tomb-slabs  are  all  plain, 
but  from  their  general  shape,  together  with  those 
of  crowns  and  mitres,  the  sculptures  cannot  date 
later  than  the  early  Decorated  period.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  the  other  numerals  seen  does  not 
agree  with  the  figures  used  during  the  Perpendi- 
cular period. 

As  the  restoration  proceeds  a greater  variety  of 
the  figures  will  be  seen,  and  perhaps  further  in- 
formation obtained.  The  material  used  is  the 
local  Doulting  stone,  so  that  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted at  or  near  the  spot  \ but  the  use  of  these 


figures  seems  to  raise  a doubt,  in  so  far  as,  if  the 
artists  were  local  men,  their  numerals  of  this  sort 
were  used  commonly  much  earlier  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed^  or,  if  otherwise,  the  carvers  were 
brought  from  a district  where  these  numbers  were 
known  to  a country  where  they  were  not  generally 
used  or  known  to  execute  the  sculptures. 

No  letters  have  as  yet  been  seen  on  any  of  them, 
nor  masons’  marks,  though  masons’  banker  marks 
pe  abundant  on  the  cathedral  and  in  the  bed- 
joints  of  the  stones  of  west  front. 

Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
of  any  very  early  examples  of  which  the  date  can 
certainly  be  obtained,  or  at  least  approximated  to, 
in  England  ? Jas.  T.  Irvine. 

Coomb  Down,  Bath. 

Sir  Egbert  Boyle.— It  is  stated  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Irish  Chancellors  by  Mr.  O’Elanagan,  vol.  i. 
p.  381,  that  Sir  E.  Boyle  was  sent  from  Ireland 
with  despatches  for  Queen  Elizabeth  announcing 
the  success  of  her  majesty’s  forces  at  Kinsale  in 
1601-2,  and  that  he  left  Shandon  Castle,  Cork,  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  next  day,  Tuesday, 
supped  with  Sir  E.  Cecil,  Secretary  of  State,  at  his 
house^  in  the  Strand.  What  authority  is  there 
for  this  apparently  incredibly  rapid  j ourney  ? P. 

Buree. — What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  hurff  or  hurff  From  whence  is  it  derived, 
and  how  comes  it  to  be  locally  used  for  an  emi- 
nence ? Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Clergy  in  Stepney  Parish  aeter  1650. — 

If  any  of  your  readers  will  refer  me  to  any  allu- 
sions to  the  ministers  mentioned  below,  who 
officiated  in  this  parish  during  the  time  stated 
against  their  names,  and  to  any  works  they  may 
have  published,  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 

Thomas  Walton,  1654  to  1656.  In  Palmer’s 
edition  (1862)  of  Calamy’s  Nonconformists'  Memo- 
rial mention  is  made  of  a ^^Mr.  Walton,”  the 
vicar  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  who  was  ejected  from 
that  living.  Are  these  the  same  persons  ? 

Thomas  Marriot,  1656  to'  1665  or  1670.  He 
was  also  lecturer  of  this  parish  in  1664-5. 

Samuel  Peck,  about  1665  or  1670  to  16^^. 
After  1690  he  was  at  Ipswich. 

Any  further  particulars  than  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  editorial  notes  to  my  queries  in  4**^  S. 

V.  120, 199  regarding  the  Eev.  John  Wheler  and 
Eev.  Henry  Higginson  (as  to  their  curacies  in 
Surrey  and  St.  Marylebone)  would  be  most 
acceptable.  Charles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park. 

Consecration  oe  Eegimental  Colours.  — 

The  following  passage  appears  in  several  his- 
torical accounts  of  Shrewsbury : — 

“ 1759.  A Eegt.  of  Foot  was  raised,  and  rendezvoad 
here.  They  were  called  the  ‘Royal  Volunteers’  (85th 
Foot,  raised  1759,  disbanded  1763).  Col.  Crawford  com- 
manded them.  On  Dec.  21,  1759,  the  colours  were  rec* 
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with  great  pomp,  being  carried  in  procession  to  St. 
Chad’s  Church,  where  a sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Eev<i  Rowland  Chamhre.” 

Can  any  reader  give  me  furtlier  particulars  of 
this  ceremony  ? The  procession  of  the  colours  to 
church  vp^as  certainly  an  innovation  in  a military 
point  of  view,  and,  considering  how  little  atten- 
tion was  then  given  to  ritualistic  ceremonial,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense 
also.  H.  M.  C. 

[Some  notices  of  the  consecration  of  Regimental  Co- 
lours may  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  x.  10,  75 ; 2“*^  S. 
iv.  257,  278;  3>-d  S.  iii.  229.] 

Lord  and  Lady  Doene. — Thomas  Whitby, 
Esq.,  of  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  a widower,  aged 
eighty,  had  a licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
May  4,  1621,  to  marry  Lady  Alice  Dome  alias 
Pennycooke,  aged  fifty,  widow  of  the  late  Lord 
Dome.  I should  be  glad  to  know  who  was  this 
Lord  or  Lady  Dome.  J.  L.  C. 

Faiet  Changelings.  — The  superstition  re- 
specting fairy  changelings  still  lingers,  I believe, 
in  some  of  the  remoter  rural  districts  of  Ireland. 
Nor  is  it  wholly  without  foundation,  for  that 
sudden  and  unaccountable  changes — which  simple- 
minded  people  take  to  be  preternatural — do  often 
occur  in  the  health,  appearance,  and  temper  of 
infants  is  an  undoubted  fact.  My  query  is, 
whether  medical  science  has  yet  given  a full  ex- 
position of  the  physical  causes  of  those  changes  ? 
If  such  exposition  exists,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ob.  1686,  set 
sixty-one ; born  at  Longworth,  Berks.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  the  pedigree  of  this  divine  ? 
I am  anxious  to  know  if  he  came  of  an  old  family 
of  Fell  of  Bedmayne  Hall,  in  Furness,  Lancashire, 
which  resided  there  for  nineteen  generations. 
Thomas  Fell,  a barrister- at-law,  a learned  judge, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  during 
the  Commonwealth,  was  of  the  same  stock.  The 
arms  of  Judge  Fell  and  Bishop  Fell  are  different. 

H.  Baebee,  M.D. 

[Samuel  Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  father  of 
Bishop  John  Fell,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London  (Biog.  Britannica,  ed.  1750, 
p.  1912)  ; but  the  pedigree  in  the  Heralds’  College,  which 
commences  with  the  dean,  states  “ Samuel  Fell,  S.  T.  P. 
of  Hall  Court  in  the  parish  of  Much-Marcle,  co.  Here- 
ford,” who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wyld 
of  Worcester,  Esq.  John  Warburton,  Somerset  Herald 
{ London  and  Middlesex  Illustrated,  ed.  1749,  p.  44),  has 
assigned  the  following  arms  to  Bishop  Fell : “ Fell,  Esq., 
Or,  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess  azure,  on  the  middle 
one  a Catherine-wheel,  thereon  a cross  patty  fitched  or, 
in  chief  a rose  between  a portcullis  and  a leopard’s  face 
azure,  within  a border  gules,  charged  with  four  lozenges 
and  four  escalops  alternate  argent.  These  are  borne  by 
John  Fell,  Esq.,  citizen  of  London,  by  virtue  of  an  old 
grant  of  them  given  to  his  ancestor,  Bishop  Fell,  now  in 
his  possession.” 


Tom  Brown,  the  witty  and  facetious  writer  of  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  in  imitation  of  Lucian,  about  to 

be  expelled  the  University  of  Oxford  for  some  fault,  was 
pardoned  by  Samuel  Fell,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  translate  extempore  the  epi- 
gram from  Martial,  xxxiii. : — 

“Non  amo  te,  Zabidi,  nec  possum  dicere  quare ; 

Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te,” — 
which  he  instantly  rendered : 

“ I do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  FeU, 

The  reason  why  I cannot  tell ; 

But  this  I know,  full  rarely  well, 

I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 

Some  brief  notices  of  the  Fells  of  Lancashire  may  be 
found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  iii.  142  : iv.  256  ; vi.  233. 
279.] 

Hanese  Ganthe  and  Thomas  Lappage.  — 
Can  any  of  your  German  readers  give  me  infor- 
mation concerning  Hanese  Gantbe  and  Thomas 
Lappage,  who  were  inhabitants  of  Dantzig  in 
1528  ? They  were,  I suppose,  merchants,  as  they 
are  described  in  a document  before  me  as  factors 
to  John  Parys  and  Reynolde  Litilprowe,  who 
were  English  subjects.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

HeNET  VIII.  AND  THE  GoLDEN  FlEECE. — Did 
Henry  VHI.  ever  possess  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  ? Are  there  any  representations  of  him  as 
wearing  that  order  ? Albert  Buttery. 

Key.  John  Macgowan,  V.D.M.,  author  of  The 
Shaver.  A short  time  since  a very  quaint  like- 
ness in  ink  of  this  gentleman  came  into  my  pos- 
session, but  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  who 
he  was  or  when  he  lived.  In  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a roll  of  paper,  inscribed  Letters  to  Dr. 
Priestley.”  His  dress  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  who  this  gentleman  was, 
and  the  meaning  of  V.D.M.  ? T.  A.  H. 

[John  Macgowan  was  born  at  Edinburgh  about  the 
year  1726,  and  was  placed  out  to  the  trade  of  a weaver. 
In  September,  1766,  he  became  pastor  of  a Particular 
Baptist  congregation  meeting  in  Devonshire  Square, 
London,  where  he  continued  nearl.y  fifteen  years,  and 
died  on  Nov.  25,  1780,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  V.D.M.  is  Verbi  Dei 
or  (Divini)  Minister,  a Minister  of  God’s  Word.  It  is 
remarkable  that  W.  Tooke,  in  his  annotated  edition  of 
Charles  Churchill’s  JTorks,  has  not  taken  any  notice  of 
Churchill’s  poem  Night,  with  notes  by  The  Shaver,  1786. 
For  a list  of  Macgowan’s  Woi'ks,  consult  Wilson’s  His- 
tory of  Dissenting  Churches,  i.  453  ; to  which  add  a col- 
lected edition  of  his  Works,  with  a portrait,  in  two  vols. 
8vo,  1825.  He  is  also  noticed  in  G.  H.  Pike’s  Ancient 
Meeting  Houses,  1870,  p.  55.] 

Spenser’s  Panope. — In  the  Faery  Queene^  3, 8, 37, 
Panope  is  introduced  as  an  “old  nymph”  who  kept 
the  house  of  Proteus.  Is  this  Panope  the  Nereid 
(Virg.  jFn.  v.  240,  823)  ; and  if  so,  had  Spenser 
any  classical  authority  for  thus  representing  her  ? 

C.  S.  J. 

Sturt’s  Edition  of  the  Book  op  Common 
Prayer. — I possess  a copy  of  this  book  — 
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“ Engraven  and  printed  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  J ohn 
Baskett,  printer  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty, 
1717.  Sold  by  John  Sturt,  Engraver,  in  Golden  Lion 
Court  in  Aldersgate  Street.” 

I am  anxious  to  know  if  there  are  many  copies 
of  this  beautiful  work  extant.  It  must  have  been 
published  at  great  expense.  Every  page  is  printed 
from  a separate  copper-plate.  The  text  throughout 
is  in  running  hand,  delicately  executed.  The  ini- 
tial letters  are  highly  ornamented.  Each  page 
has  rich  and  varied  borders,  well  designed  and 
engraved. 

The  Epistles  and  Gospels  have  head  pieces  illus- 
trating them ; some  are  very  good  and  admirably 
etched,  reminding  one  of  Bertaux’s  and  Morti- 
mer’s etchings,  particularly  those  which  relate  to 
our  Lord’s  Passion.  The  headings  and  tail  pieces 
to  the  separate  Church  Offices  are  very  good.  In 
one  of  the  front  pages  is  a profile  of  King  George, 
within  a circular  band  of  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  this  inscription : — 

The  effigies  of  King  George  contains  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Prayers 
for  the  King  and  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  the  21st  Psalm.” 

By  the  aid  of  a microscope  every  word  may  be 
clearly  read.  There  is  a list  of  subscribers  to  the 
work,  numbering  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred. Benj.  Feeeey,  F.S.A. 

[Horace  Walpole  {Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ed.  1849, 
iii.  958)  thus  notices  this  painful  work  of  art : “ Sturt’s 
capital  work  was  his  Common  Prayer  Book,  published  by 
subscription  in  1717 : it  is  all  engraven  very  neatly  on 
silver  plates  in  two  columns,  with  borders  round  each 
plate,  small  histories  at  top,  and  initial  letters.  It  is  a 
large  octavo,  and  contains  166  plates,  besides  twenty-two 
in  the  beginning,  which  consists  of  the  dedication,  table, 
preface,  calendar,  names  of  subscribers,  &c.  Prefixed  is 
a bust  of  George  I.  in  a round,  and  facing  it  those  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  On  the  King’s  bust  are 
engraven  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  Commandments, 
Prayers  for  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  the  21st  Psalm,  but 
so  small  as  not  to  befiegible  without  a magnifying  glass.” 
There  are  at  least  three  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 
For  the  various  sums  it  has  fetched  at  sales,  see  Bohn’s 
Lowndes,  p.  1942.] 

WTee  oe  JoHiN  TsADESCAisrT. — C.  K.  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  death  and  place  of  burial 
of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John  Tradescant  the 
elder.  They  were  married  at  Meopham  in  June, 
1607;  and  their  son,  also  named  John,  was  born 
in  August,  1608.  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  employ  as  gardeners  of  Bobert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  lord  of  the  mapor  of  Shorne,  who  died 
in  1612,  and  of  Bobert  Lord  Wotton  of  Bough  ton 
Malherbe,  who  died  in  1608.  We  next  find  them, 
father  and  son,  settled  at  Lambeth,  at  some  period 
previous  to  1629,  as  gardeners  to  King  Charles  I. 
and  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria ; but  no  record  of 
the  wife  Elizabeth  having  accompanied  them,  and 
her  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Lambeth 
register  or  on  the  family  tombstone. 


Sir  Alexander  Thomson.— -I  should  feel 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  who 
can  tell  anything  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  the 
services  which  obtained  for  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Thomson, 
town-clerk  of  Glasgow,  1620-26;  was  born  in 
1606-7,  and  was,  I think,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth 
or  Bessie  Thomson,  wife  of  James  Peadie  of 
Boughill — a family  which  for  three  or  four  gener- 
ations held  a leading  position  in  Glasgow,  filling 
the  highest  civic  offices ; and  of  which,  I believe, 
Grizel  Peadie,  wife  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Calderwood,  Bart.,  became  the  heiress  of  line  about 
1740.  M‘Ure,  who  styles  Sir  Alexander  “Major,” 
at  p.  209  of  his  History  of  Glasgow,  transcribes 
the  epitaph  on  his  monument  in  the  cathedral 
churchyard  of  Glasgow  as  follows : — 

“ Memorise  sacrum  D.  Alexandri 
Thomsoni  Equitis  aurati, 

Quondam  in  regio  prsesidio 
Centurionis  fidissimi,  fortiss : 

Vigilantiss  : qui  pie  ac  placide  in  , 

Domino  obdormivit, 

Octob.  18,  anno  1669,  setatis  63.” 

To  this  epitaph  are  subjoined  sonie  verses, 
probably  incorrectly  copied  by  M^Ure,  but  which, 
as  he  gives  them,  exhibit  the  peculiar  combination 
of  two  consecutive  hexameters  followed  by  a 
single  pentameter : — 

“ Gentis  honos,  virtutis  amor,  fama  Integra,  candor, 

Thomsonum  ornabant  vivum  ; nunc  sere  perenni 
Firma  magis  famae  slant  monumenta  ducis,”  etc. 

The  name  Thomson,  common  as  it  is  in  Scot- 
land generally,  is  of  singularly  rare  occurrence  in 
the  old  Glasgow  registers.  Northman. 

Old  Volunteer  Corps.  — Can  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  inform  me  where  I can  find  particulars 
of  the  volunteer  corps  formed  about  the  year 
1745,  more  particularly  of  one  formed  in  London 
in  1744,  and  stated  by  the  Gentleman’’ s Magazine 
for  that  year  to  be  composed  of  Swiss  residents, 
and  by  Wade’s  British  History  to  be  composed 
of  two  hundred  Swiss  servants,  and  commanded 
by  Colonel  Desjean  ? H.  L. 

VoYAGEUR  Pigeons.  — Being  very  much  in- 
terested in  “voyageur  pigeons,”  or  rather  in  the 
discovery  of  the  faculty  by  which  they  seek  their 
homes  from  extreme  distances,  I should  feel  very 
grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  furnish 
me  with  their  views  upon  the  subject.  The  Bel- 
gians, who  may  be  said  to  have  reduced  “ pigeon- 
flying” almost  to  a science,  term  this  faculty 
“ orientation.”  Now  the  nearest  rendering  of  this 
term  I take  to  be  the  power  of  finding  the  car- 
dinal points.”  The  Bnglish  Pigeon  Amateur  be- 
lieves they  shape  their  course  by  “landmarks.” 

I have  many  cases  which  cause  me  to  doubt  this 
theory.  The  first  is,  a bird  only  nine  weeks  old 
returned  from  a distance  of  seventy  miles.  It  had 
never  before  been  half  a mile  from  its  home ; and 
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a Belgian  correspondent  of  undoubted  veracity 
had  lately  an  old  bird  that  had;  without  the  least 
training,  returned  home  from  a distance -of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles.  Whether  this 
faculty  be  instinct,”  by  the  stars/’  ‘‘  land- 
mark/’ or  yet  undiscovered  means,  is  the  question 
I am  anxious  to  have  solved.  ■ 

R.  W.  Alldeidge. 

Old  Charlton,  Kent. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  some  interesting  notices 
of  the  early  use  of  the  carrier  pigeon  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  vii.  372,  art.  “ Columbidae”;  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica,  vi.  176,  art.  “ Carrier  Pigeon  ” ; Chambers’s  Ency- 
clopaedia, ii.  633  ; Blackwood’s  Edinbxirgh  Magazine,  vi. 
214;  and  Eipley  and  Dana’s  New  American  Cyclopaedia, 
iv.  483-485.  Dr.  Zacharj’-  Grey,  in  his  notes  on  Hudihras, 
Part  II.  canto  i.  line  55,  has  a curious  one  on  these  early 
mails  — 

“ With  letters  hang  like  eastern  pigeons.” 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  best  works  to'  consult  are,  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier’s  Pigeons,  their  Structure,  Varieties,  Habits,  and 
Management,  with.  Representations  by  Harrison  Weir, 
chaps,  viii.  and  ix.  Bond.  1868,  4to,  and  Orbigney,  Dic- 
tionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  x.  167,  &c.] 

Welsh  Wedeieg  Chstom. — There  is  a curious 
custom  in  jSTorth  Wales  of  sending  a small  quan- 
tity of  ginger,  or  in  some  places  a hazel  stick,  on  the 
day  of  the  wedding  of  some  fair  one,  to  the  man 
or  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  refused 
or  jilted  by  her.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin 
of  this  custom,  or  if  it  is  practised  elsewhere  ? 

Y Blaied. 

Mes.  Catheeihe  Zephte. — Amongst  a number 
.of  old  prints  I have  discovered  one  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  rather  scarce.  It  is  dated  June  30, 
1784,  and  represents  a woman  holding  in  her  hand 
an  open  fan,  the  pattern  of  which  she  is  atten- 
tively examining.  It  is  entitled  “ Mrs.  Catherine 
Zephyr,  the  celebrated  Fan  Vender,”  and  under- 
neath are  the  following  lines : — 

“A  Face  disguis’d  without  a Mask, 

A Waist  as  round  as  any  Cask, 

A Double  Chin,  a short  Pug  Nose, 

And  like  a Duck,  spreads  out  her  Toes, 

Two  Paws  for  Arms,  a Pair  of  Fists, 

Well  lin’d  with  Fat  about  the  Wrists, 

A great  Protuberance  behind, 

n Blown  out  with  either  Flesh  or  Wind, 

Then  such  a Tongue  ! to  hear  her  speak, 

’Twould  drown  your  Flearing  for  a Week. 

To  sum  the  whole,  search  thro’  her  Sex, 

To  match  her  would  Old  Nick  perplex.” 

I should  like  to  know  whether  this  scurrilous 
production  is  a caricature  upon  some  great  per- 
sonage of  the  time,  or  whether  there  was  any  such 
person  as  Mrs.  Zephyr.  If  she  were  a real  cha- 
racter, I should  be  .glad  to  have  any  particulars 
about  her.  Sahealium. 

[We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to  submit  this 
curious  caricature  to  the  officials  of  the  Print  Room  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  had  certainly  escaped  the  es- 
pionnage  of  the  late  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.] 


LONGS  AND  PALMERS  OF  BATH. 

(4^1^  S.  vii.  76.) 

In  reply  to  that  portion  of  H.  P.’s  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Walter  Long 
of  Bath  and  John  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  that 
city,  and  stated  to  be  through  the  Baynton  family 
of  the  Longs,  I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks.  They 
were,  as  your  correspondent  has  quoted  from 
Burke,  settled  at  Baynton— an  estate  purchased 
from  Danvers’s  by  John  Long  of  Little  Ohevrill, 
who  died  ]676j  and  Baynton  continued  in  the 
possession  of  Longs  till  sold,  some  years  since, 
to  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor.  No 
match  appears  in  the  pedigrees  of  Long  of  Wraxall 
(from  which  family  Mr.  Walter  Long  is  proved 
to  have  descended)  which  could  have  produced 
relationship  between  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  wealthy 
commoner ; and  therefore  I confine  myself  to  the 
Baynton  family  of  Long,  which  H.  P.  represents 
as  the  channel  of  the  relationship  which  he  asserts 
to  have  existed.  This  information  may  be  of  use 
in  helping  his  future  investigation.  There  is  a 
monument  in  Edington  church,  in  which  parish 
Baynton  lies,  to  the  memory  of  a Long  of  Bayn- 
ton, with  these  arms : Long  of  Wraxall,  quartering 
2 and  3 Onedert  quarterly  az.  and  gijles,  an  escar- 
buncle  of  eight  staves,  or. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  line  of  descent  as 
the  Longs  of  Baynton  quartered,  with  the  coat  of 
Longs  of  Wraxall,  Hubbard  vert,  a chevron  be- 
tween three  eagles’  heads  erased  argent,  ducally 
gorged  or.  Through  these  matches  H.  P.  may 
perhaps  establish  relationship  between  Longs  of 
Baynton  and  Palmers.  I do  not  notice  the  incorrect 
information  he  gives  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  Mr.  Walter  Long’s  great  wealth,  because  it 
seems  a matter  of  private  concern,  and  the  curious 
may  obtain  all  particulars  by  referring  to  Preroga- 
tive Probates  for  1807. 

Mr.  Jones  Long  had  only  a participation  in  the 
income  of  the  estates,  certainly  not  testamentary 
heirship  to  Mr.  Walter  Long’s  entire  fortune:  he 
also  did  comply  with  the  condition  which  H.  P. 
tells  us  was  made  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  which  he 
so  unaccountably  refused  to  accept.  H.  P.  will 
find  an  elaborate  pedigree  of  Long  of  Wraxall 
and  of  Little  Ohevrill  (same  as  of  Baynton)  in 
Walker’s  History  of  Wraxall  House,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Beltz  and  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Long,  author  of 
Royal  Descents.  The  late  Mr.  Long  of'  Preshaw, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  assiduously  collected 
every  fact  connected  with  the  Long  pedigree.  He 
has  given,  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  all  the  evi- 
dence which  can  be  produced  in  support  of  the 
traditional  connection  between  the  Longs  of 
Wraxall  and  those  of  Little  Ohevrill.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  other  sources  of  information  spe- 
cially relating  to  Longs  of  Baynton. 
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I may  mention  as  an  instance  (perhaps  the 
oldest)  that  the  Longs  of  Little  Chevrill  used  the 
same  arms  as  those  of  Wraxall,  that  the  will  of 
Thomas  Long,  father  of  the  purchaser  of  Baynton, 
is  sealed  with  a shield  bearing  a lion  rampant 
within  an  orle  of  cross  crosslets,  and  impaling 
Floyer,  a chevron  between  three  arrows.  E.  W. 


WHETHER  OR  NO.” 

S.  vii.  142.) 

Being  among  those  who  would  rather  be  wrong 
with  Shakespeare  than  right  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I cannot  allow  that  the  above  expression 
is  corrupt  English,”  nor  even  that  there  may 
be  two  opinions  on  the  subject.”  Let  me  refer 
M.  A,  B.  to  King  John,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  167 : — 

“ Shame  upon  you,  whether  she  does  or  no.” 

And  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Act  IV. 
Sc.  5),  Simple  is  sent  with  two  messages  to  Sir 
John  Ealstaif  from  Slender — 

“ to  know,  sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  be- 

guiled him  of  a chain,  had  the  chain  or  no.” 

And  further — 

“ . . . about  Mistress  Anne  Page  ; to  know  if  it  were 
my  master’s  fortune  to  have  her,  or  no.” 

C.  G.  Pkowett. 

Garrick  Club. 


I hasten  to  give  my  support  very  decidedly  to 
the  view  taken  by  M.  A.  B.  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  saying  Whether  or  no  ” instead  of  not.  1 have 
been  for  years  declaiming  against  this  slovenly, 
ungrammatical  way  of  speaking.  The  phrase  is 
plainly  elliptical,  and  needs  only  to  be  drawn  out 
in  full  to  show  its  absurdity  on  its  face.  I wish, 
for  instance,  to  tell  a person  that  I shall  go  to  such 
a place,  whether  some  other  event  happens  or 
does  not  happen.  Certainly  then  I ought  to  tell 
him  that  I shall  go  whether  (that  happens)  or 
not,  that  is,  or  does  not  happen.”  The  phrase 
whether  or  no  ” is  rank  nonsense  in  the  opinion 
of  E.  0.  H. 


The  epithet  slip-shod  ” should  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  English  of  those  who  ungrammatically 
and  illogically  employ  the  phrase  whether  or  not  ” 
instead  of  ‘^whether  or  no,”  which  from  Alfred 
the  Great’s  time  down  to  the  present  day  has  been 
used  (with  some  slight  change  of  form)  by  the 
best  native  writers,  and  is,  therefore,  thoroughly 
English,  quite  grammatical,  and,  what  is  more, 
logically  exact. 

I.  Whether  contains  a comparative  suffix  -ther, 
and  originally  signified  which  of  two  (cp.  other  ~ 
one  of  two,  the  first  or  the  second  in  Old  English). 
It  implies,  therefore,  two  statements — an  affirma- 
tive as  well  as  a negative  one;  though,  in  the 
phrase  whether  or  no, only  the  negative  is  expressed, 
yea  or  yes  being  understood. 


2.  Conjunctions  join  sentences ; imvhether  or  no 
the  two  sentences  are  contracted,  yea  being  the 
contraction  of  an  affirmative  sentence,  and  no  of  a 
negative  one. 

The^  complete  phrase  then  is  whether,  yea  or  no, 
by  which  we  see  that  not,  instead  of  no,  would  be 
incorrect  on  grammatical  and  logical  grounds.  It 
may  be  asked,  however,  is  not  all  this  a mere  lin- 
guistic theory  ? Do  the  facts  of  the  written  lan- 
guage furnish  sufficient  proof  that  whether  or  no  = 
whether  yea  or  no  9 The  following  extracts  must, 
we  think,  satisfy  all  reasonable  minds : — 

First  it  is  doubtfull  whether  those  barbarous  Tartarians 
do  know  an  unicornes  borne,  yea  or  noJ  (Hakluyt’s 
Voyages,  1600,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.) 

“ . . . whether  it  were  an  unicornes  home,  yea  or  noT 
(76.  p.  21.) 

R.  M. 

King’s  College,  London. 


« BARON”  NICHOLSON.  . 

(4}^  S.  vi.  477;  vii.  18.) 

The  Autobiography  of  this  well-known  public 
character  is  an  interesting  yet  painful  record  of 
misused  abilities,  discreditable  adventures,  and  a 
generally  wasted  life;  but  is,  nevertheless,  worthy 
of  preservation  from  its  racy  and  humorous  style, 
and  its  graphic  pictures  of  London  life.  Its  pages, 
moreover,|will  be  found  to  aftbrd  a rich  harvest  of 
anecdotes  of  well-known  characters  about  town, — 
such  for  instance  as  Sir  John  Dean  Paul;  Harry 
Holt ; Pea-Green  ” Haynes  ; Robert  Taylor,  the 

Devil’s  Chaplain”;  Hughes  Ball,  of  ‘^golden” 
notoriety ; Charles  Molloy  Westmacott,  of  the 
Age  ; Edward  Oxford ; Ephemera  ” Eitzgibbon ; 
Haydon  the  painter ; Meshach  Rowley ; John 
Minter  Hart;  Dufrene;  ‘^Stunning”  Joe  Banks; 
and  a host  of  others  who  strutted  and  fretted  their 
brief  hour  upon  life’s  stage  at  the  same  period  as 
our  hero. 

It  is  perhaps  with  the  once  celebrated  weekly 
serial.  The  Town,  that  the  name  of  Nicholson,  its 
founder  and  manager,  is  most  intimately  associated. 
The  first  number  of  this  appeared  June  3,  1837  ; 
the  price  weekly  was  2J.,  and  it  was  long  con- 
tinued with  great  success.  The  chief  contrffiutors 
were  the  editor;  Henry  Pellatt,  the  Brougham” 
of  the  Judge  and  Jury  Society;  the  clever  but 
profligate  John  Dalrymple ; J.  G.  Canning;  Ed- 
ward Blanchard ; and,  not  unfrequently,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Doctor  ” himself,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Maginn,  LL.D. 

Of  the  origin  and  establishment  of  this  paper 
our  author  gives,  in  his  Autobiography,  so  hu- 
morous and  interesting  an  account,  that  I am 
inclined  to  transfer  it,  in  a condensed  form,  to 
these  pages.  With  a young  wife  depending  upon 
him,  and  utterly  devoid  of  means,  seedy,  hungry, 
and  penniless,  Nicholson  crammed  some  copy  ’’ 
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in  his  pockety  and  proceeded  to  the  office  of  a 
printer,  whose  name  had  been  given  to  him — 
Mr.  Joseph  Last,  of  Edward  Street,  Hampstead 
Road.  Here  he  had  to  leave  the  MS.  for  the 
great  man’s  perusal  at  leisure,*  and  here,  returning 
at  nightfall,  the  packet  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
servant,  with  the  curt  intimation  that  Master 
said  it  wouldn’t  do.”  Here  follow  some  philo- 
sophical reflections,  which  I am  tempted  to  quote 
as  a specimen  of  the  author’s  style.  personnel 
of  the  worthy  Baron  ” is  familiar  to  many  of  us. 
His  figure  was  rotund  and  portly,  as  that  of  one 
who  was  wont  to  “do  himself  well,”  and  it  was 
doubtless  his  own  feelings,  as  he  “ tottered  down 
the  steps  ” after  this  cruel  repulse,  that  suggested 
the  remarks  I am  about  to  transcribe : — 

“Oh!  fastidious  reader  . . . did  you  ever  look  upon 
a seedy  fat  man  ? ....  Fat  in  poverty  excites  no  sym- 
pathy. The  thoughtless  say,  ‘ A great  fat  fellow  like 
that  to  talk  about  being  starving!  Why  don’t  he  work, 
and  get  some  of  the  flesh  off  his  bones,  the  lazy  vaga- 
bond ! People  will  not  allow  that  any  fat  man  is  indus- 
trious. The  appearance  of  a lusty  man  in  rags  is  ex- 
tremely ludicrous.  The  hat  will  not  assume  its  jaunty 
and  knowing  look  when  stuck  on  one  side,  if  old,  battered, 
and  mis-shapen;  the  coat  won’t  meet  anyhow,  though 
strained  and  pulled  to  the  button  ; the  button  holes  have 
withered,  and  notwithstanding  that,  they  seem  to  breathe 
a determination  with  violence  something  like,  ‘ I won’t 
come  to  I ’ ...  . Like  a drunken  obstinate  fellow  in  cus- 
tody, the  button-holes  slip  down,  and  the  buttons  slip  off, 
and  no  amount  of  fortitude  can  ever  sustain  a seedy  fat 
man  unbuttoned.,  The  very  straps  struggle  with  the 
shabby  trowsers  to  control  them,  vi  et  armis,  over  the 
shabbier  highlows,  commonly  called  Bluchers.  The  waist- 
coat has  a most  aggravating  practice  of  rising  up,  in 
consequence  of  the  broadness  of  the  abdomen,  four  inches 
above  the  front  of  the  waistband,  and  exposing  the  un- 
bleached calico  of  the  under  garment  in  a manner  enough 
to  make  the  lusty  man  despair.  Oh,  amiable  reader  ! 
don’t  get  fat  if  you  are  poor.” — Autobiography,  page  232. 

But  enough  of  this,  perhaps;  a “cool  half- 
pint,”  stood  by  a sympathetic  friend,  restored  the 
poor  author’s  courage,  and  later  in  the  day  he 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  printer.  This  important 
personage  was  busy;  he  had  not  had  time  to  read 
the  MS.,  &c. ; and  so  his  hungry  visitor  insisted 
on  giving  him  a taste  of  its  quality  himself.  He 
selected  the  story  of  “ Mr.  Sam.  Wilkins  and  Miss 
Molly  Baggs,”  and  commenced  to  read  it  in  his 
rich  and  mellow  voice.  The  printer  listened  per- 
force, and,  in  spite  of  himself,  became  interested  ; 
he  strove  long  to  maintain  his  dignity,  but  the 
reader  came  at  last  to  “a  passage  so  irresistibly 
comic,  that  Joe  could  stand  it  no  longer.”  He 
sank  back  in  a fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter ; 
compositors  and  pressmen  heartily  joined ; and  the 
author  knew  that  he  might  close  his  reading.  The 
parties  at  once  proceeded  to  business,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  series  of  tales  was  to  be  pro- 
duced as  a weekly  periodical ; the  author  to  con- 
tribute twelve  columns  a week,  and  receive  3/. 
every  Saturday  night.  More  than  this,  the  man 


of  business  told  him  that,  “ as  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  manuscript,”  he  might  draw  a pound  on 
account.  Hear  his  own  description  of  his  emo- 
tions : — 

“ As  soon  as  I heard  this  I had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
straining myself  from  leaping  up  and  cutting  six  in  my 
soleless  Wellingtons.  I was  overjoyed;  I could  not  walk 
home  ; I jumped  home,  every  inch  of  the  waj^  grasping 
the  sovereign  in  my  clenched  fist.  A sovereign  is  a 
handy  thing  when  there  are  no  coals  in  the  cupboard,  and 
that  was  the  case  with  me  before  I got  the  pound.”— 
Ibid,  page  239. 

These  humorous  town  sketches  were  issued  in 
a separate  form  under  the  title  of  — 

“Cockney  Adventures  and  Tales  of  London  Life.  By 
Renton  Nicholson.”  8vo,  London  (Clark,  Warwick 
Lane),  1838,  pp.  168. 

The  volume  consists  of  twenty-one  penny  num- 
bers, with  woodcuts  to  each,  in  the  marked  and 
vigorous  style  of  “ C.  J.  G.,”  by  which  initials 
many  of  them  are  signed.  These,  like  the  tales 
which  they  illustrate,  are  laughably  comic ; but 
truth  compels  me  to  add,  though  Mr.  Jackson 
has  forgotten  this,  that  both  are  marked  by  a fre- 
quent coarseness  (not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon 
it),  which  necessitates  the  relegation  of  the  volume 
to  an  upper  shelf. 

Bound  up  with  these  tales,  and  illustrated  also 
by  “ C.  J.  G.,”  are  two  other  ephemeral  imitations 
of  Dickens,  which  appeared  about  the  same  period. 
One  is  entitled — 

‘‘  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Cadgers’  Club,  con- 
taining the  Lives,  Characters,  and  interesting  Anecdotes 
of  the  Members  of  that  celebrated  Body.  With  Eighteen 
superior  Engravings.”  London  (Lloyd),  8vo,  1838, 
pp.  92. 

The  other — 

“ The  Sketch-Book.  Bj'-  ‘ Bos.’  Containing  a great 
number  of  highly  interesting  and  original  sketches,  &c. 
&c.”  London  (Lloyd),  pp.  88. 

I have  always  considered  these  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Nicholson ; biit^  as  he  does  not  men- 
tion them  among  his  literary  achievements,  I am 
thrown  into  doubt.  I collected  them  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  and  imagine  that  it  would 
now  be  impossible  to  recover  copies.  They  are 
not  devoid  of  a certain  talent,  but  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  stimulate  much  curiosity  as  to  their 
origin.  The  initials  “ C.  J.  G.”  indicate  the  cari- 
caturist, Charles  Jameson  Grant,  an  artist  who,  in 
his  narrow  walk,  though  coarse  in  sentiment,  and 
mannered  in  execution,  was  not  without  a certain 
amount  of  ready  vigorous  power.  Of  his  artistic 
career  very  little  is  known. 

I must  not  forget  to  chronicle  a slender  and 
not  ill-written  booklet  — 

“ The  Cigar  and  Smoker’s  Companion,”  8vo,  London 
(C.  Vickers),  pp.  16. 

But  at  this  period  the  cares  of  the  “Garrick’s 
Head”  and  the  midnight  duties  of  the  “Judge 
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and  Jury  Society  ” monopolised  our  author’s  ener- 
gies^ and  left  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. About  five  years  later  we  have  — 

‘‘Dombey  and  Daughter  : a Moral  Fiction.  By  Renton 
Nicholson,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Celebrated  Judge  and 
Jury  Society,  held  at  the  ‘ Garrick’s  Head  Hotel,’  Bow 
Street,  London.  Published  by  Thomas  Farris,  340,  Strand. 
Sold  by  the  Booksellers.”  Royal  8vo,  n.  d.  pp.  94. 

Here  ends  my  knowledge  of  the  literary  doings 
of  Henton  Nicholson^  for  whom,  without  respect 
to  his  private  character,  I claim  a record  in  these 
columns  as  a journalist  and  author. 

William;  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


THE  SWAN-SONG  OF  PARSON  AVERY. 
(JthS.vi.  493;  vii.20,  148.) 

Your  correspondent  E.  W.  is  wide  of  the 
truth  in  his  surmises  about  Newbury.  New- 
berne  in  North  Carolina  is  more  properly  New 
Berne.  ^Ht  derives  its  name  from  Bern,  the 
place  of  nativity  of  Christopher,  Baron  of  Graaf- 
fenreidt,  who  in  1709  emigrated  to  this  state  and 
•settled  near  this  place.  The  colonists  were  Pala- 
tines and  Swiss.  (Wheeler’s  History  of  North 
Carolina,,  p.  110.)  The  true  Newbury  of  the 
ballad  is'^  a seaport  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
derives  its  name,  as  Cotton  Mather  says  in  his 
Magnalia,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  minister  of 
the  town,  Eev.  Thomas  Parker,  had  resided  in 
Newbury,  England.  From  thence  removing 
with  several  devout  Christians  out  of  Wiltshire 
into  New  England,,  he  was  ordained  their  pastor 
at  a town  (on  his  and  their  account)  called  New- 
berry. Thomas  Parker  was  the  only  son  of  Eev. 
Eobert  Parker,  a nonconformist  divine  of  note, 
was  admitted  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  but 
went  thence  to  Dublin  and  finally  to  Leyden.  He 
died  unmarried,  April  1677,  aged  about  eighty- 
two  years. 

As  to  Parson  Avery,  the  Eev.  Joseph  Avery 
was  a worthy  minister,  who  was  coming  to  found 
a church  at  Marblehead,  another  seaport  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  Sailing  from  Newbury  in  a pin- 
nace, Aug.  14,  1635,  on  this  brief  trip,  having  on 
board  his  family  and  that  of  his  cousin  Anthony 
Thatcher,  the  vessel  was  lost  in  a sudden  storm, 
and  onl}"  Thatcher  and  his  wife  escaped.  The 
next  island  is  called  Thatcher’s  Woe,  and  the 
rock  Avery’s  Fall.  The  story  is  one  known  to 
all  who  have  examined  our  colonial  annals ; and 
Whittier  has  only  followed  the  current  authorities 
in  his  version.  The  title  swan-song  ” is  given 
by  Mather. 

As  we  know  nothing  of  Joseph  Avery’s  ante- 
cedents, any  information  about  him  which  E.  W. 
can  furnish  would  be  gladly  received  here. 
Anthony  Thatcher  (Avery’s  cousin)  was-  brother 
of  Eev.  Peter  Thatcher,  rector  of  St.  Edmund’s, 


Salisbury,  whose  son,  Eev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  also 
came  to  ISlew  England  and  founded  a prosperous 
and  distinguished  family  here.  Thomas  had  a 
brother  Paul  living  at  Salisbury  in  1676,  and  a 
brother  John  who  had  died  there  about  1673. 
These  American  Thatchers  used  a coat-of-arms  of 

a cross  moline,  on  a chief  three  grasshoppers.” 

There  were  several  early  colonists  named  Avery, 
one  being  William  Avery,  a physician,  who  settled 
at  Dedham,  Mass.  His  immediate  descendants 
used  as  arms  a chevron  between  three  bezants ; 
crest,  two  lion’s  yambs  supporting  a bezant.” 

If  E.  W.  has  access  to  the  parish  register  at 
Newbury,  co.  Berks,  and  can  give  a list  of  the 
names  appearing  therein  about  1620-1635,  I shall 
gladly  try  to  identify  any  of  our  settlers  here. 

W.  H.  WhitmoPvE. 

Boston,  E.S.A.  ^ 

The  name  of  Avery,  or  Every,  is  found  at  Bodmin 
at  an  early  date,  and  exists  there  at  the  present 
time.  Whether  or  not  the  names  are  distinct,  or 
whether  the  difierence  in  the  orthography  is  simply 
a variation  in  writing  the  same  name,  seems  some- 
what uncertain.  I incline  to  the  former  view. 
The  first  notice  of  the  name  with  which  I am 
acq^uainted  is  in  1310;  in  which  year  Thomas 
Aurey  was  associated  with  the  prior  of  Bodmin 
and  others  in  a suit  concerning  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  at  Halgaver,  near  Bodmin  (see  my  Hist,  of 
Trigg.,  p.  127).  The  name,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  the  accounts  for  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  in  1470,  to  which  work  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  inhabitants  contributed.  Michael  Avery  was 
mayor  of  Bodmin  in  1544  {Hist,  of  Trigg,  p.  236), 
and  died  in  1569;  though  the  name  does  not 
occur  among  those  of  the  burgesses  in  Parliament 
or  their  nianucaptors.  The  parish  registers  com- 
mence in  1559,  and  the  name  of  Avery  is  among 
the  first  found  therein ; — 

1560.  Johan,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Averj^,  was  bap- 
tized May  26th. 

1563,  Thomas,  the  son  of  Thomas  Avery,  was  baptized. 

1569.  Walter  Aveiye_^and  Orige  Williams  were  mar- 
ried Sept.  6th. 

1569.  Michell  Averye  was  buried  Sept.  28th. 

There  are  many  other  entries  of  the  name. 

The  name  of  Avery  is  found  also  in  the  records 
of  the  borough  of  Liskeard,  of  which  borough 
Thomas  Avery,  a Eoyalist,  was  appointed  mayor 
in  1659.  He  made  some  charitable  bequest  to 
the  town.  The  name  is  also  found  at  Boscastle 
and  Oamelford.  To  the  former  place  the  late 
Mr.  Avery,  a merchant,  was  a great  benefactor  in 
improving  the  harbour  and  trade  of  the  port. 

The  present  family  of  Every,  of  Bodmin,  is  be-r 
lieved  to  be  descended  from  a family  of  the  same 
name  formerly  settled  at  St.  Neot  in  Cornwall, 
respecting  which  entries  occur  in  the  parochial 
registers  of  that  parish  as  soon  as  they  commence. 
John  Every  and  Thomas  Every,  respectively,  had 
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cliildren  baptized ' between  tbe  years  1567  and 
1577.  The  present  representative  of  the  family  of 
Every  of  Bodmin  is  the  Key.  Nicholas  T.  Every, 
Vicar  of  St.  Kew,  co.  Cornwall. 

I will  not  trespass  further  on  Mr.  Editor’s 
kindness,  but  shall  have  pleasure  in  answering  as 
far  as  I can  any  inquiries  which  Hermenteude 
may  desire  to  make  direct.  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


Maeeiage  oe  English  Princesses  S.  vii. 
203.) — I suppose  the  last  instance  of  a princess 
marrying  a British  subject,  imtliout  the  royal  assent, 
was  the  Princess  Mary,  sixth  child  of  Henry  VII. 
and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  clandestinely 
married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
Clugny  Abbey  in  1515. 

The  princess,  who  was  also  queen-dowager  of 
France,  was  re-married  to  the  duke  at  Greenwich 
in  the  same  year;  and  becoming  by  him  the 
grandmother  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
departed  this  life  June  25,  1533,  at  her  manor  of 
Westhorpe  in  Suffolk.  W.  H.  S. 

Industries  oe  England  S.  vii.  209,) — 
B.  J.  T.  is  doubtless  aware  that  a very  curious  list 
of  books  about  special  industries  ” might  easily 
be  compiled,  and  I could  make  a curious  cata- 
logue even  from  my  own  shelves.  His  query  is 
probably  meant,  however,  for  general  treatises. 
He  wili  remember  many  well  worth  reading  in 
Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  especially  the  three 
volumes  on  Manufactures  in  Metal,”  the  one  on 

Silk,”  &c.  &c.  A most  interesting  and  valuable 
example  was  set  after  the  visit  of  the  British 
Association  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  when  a small 
volume  was  published,  and  afterwards  expanded 
into  the  following  work  : — 

“ The  Industrial  Eesources  of  the  three  Northern 
Eivers,  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  including  the  Eeports 
on  the  Local  Manufactures  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1863,  edited  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  J.  Low- 
thian  Bell,  John  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Eichardson.  With  Notes 
and  Appendices,  illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Wood- 
engravings.  London  : Longmans  & Co.  (2nd  ed.)  1864. 
(Pp.  xlii.  362.) 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1865  produced  a similar  volume  under 
the  title  — ■ 

“ The  Eesources,  Products,  and  Industrial  History  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Midland  Hardware  District.  A 
Series  of  Eeports  collected  by  the  Local  Industries  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  in  1865. 
Edited  by  Sam.  Timmins.  London : Eobert  Hardwicke, 
1866.  [Pp.  iv.  738.] 

These  two  volumes  give  so  much  original  and 
valuable  information  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  example  has  not  been  followed  in  other 
localities,  and  that  the  large  mass  of  facts — often 
fast  perishing — concerning  the  industrial  history  of 
England  have  not  been  collected  and  preserved. 

Este. 


Hash  Statements  S.  vii.  232,  273.) — 
All  that  I have  to  say  to  Clarry’s  strictures  is, 
that  in  edition  of  Gibbon,  London,  1818,  at 
vol.  i.  ch.  V.  p.  168,  the  words  stand  as  I have 
quoted  them.  This  is  styled  a ^^new  edition,” 
and  was  published  only  twenty-four  years  after 
the  author’s  death.  So,  after  all,  it  is  only  edition 
against  edition;  and  with  no  show  of  justice  can 
I be  charged  as  guilty  of  a rash  statement.” 
Dear  old  Fuller’s  accuracy  and  honesty  are  too 
well  established  to  be  shaken  easily,  and  I have 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  their  having  failed  him 
here.  My  edition  of  the  Holy  and  Prophane  State 
is  that  of  Tegg,  London,  1841,  with  notes  b}^ 
James  Nichols.  The  reference  is  not  given  in  the 
text,  but  in  a foot  note  by  the  editor.  In  addition 
to  Tilman  Bredenbach,  De  Bello  Livon.,  he  gives 
Fits-Herbert,  Of  Policy  and  Religion,  pt.  i.  ch.xiv. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

VCht  does  a newly  DORN  Child  cry  ? (4^^  S. 
vii.  211.)  — Goldsmith  says  somewhere,  We 
wept  when  we  came  into  the  world,  and  every 
momentTells  us  why.”  I have  tried  to  find  it, 
but  without  success.  Some  one  will  perhaps  re- 
collect the  passage  and  give  the  reference.  My 
disappointment  was  however  compensated  by  the 
refreshing  pleasure  of  looking  at  old  Goldy  again; 
I would  supplement  the  query  by  asking,  do  our 
young  men  ever  read  the  old  authors  ? My  ob- 
servation is  that  a penny  paper  is  their  chief 
pabulum,  colouring  a meerschaum  their  amuse- 
ment, with  an  occasional  glance  at  the  Saturday 
PevieiD  as  a higher  intellectual  effort.  Clarry. 

King’s  College,  New  Yore:  (4^*"  S.  vi.  522.) — 
A.  J.  M.  asks,  what  is  known  of  the  history  and 
fate  of  the  King’s  College  at  New  York  ? It  is 
impossible  to  answer  him  in  a letter ; and  I can 
only  say  that  the  King’s  College  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Columbia  College. 

I have  sent  to  you  by  mail  the  statutes  and  the 
last  University  Catalogue  which  contain  the  in- 
formation for  which  he  asks. 

Beverley  R.  Belts, 
Librarian  of  Columbia  College. 

Nevt^  York. 

Mrs.  Downing  (4^^"  S.  vii.  142.) — Mrs.  Down- 
ing (^^Christabel”)  is  not  dead;  she  is  still  living, 
with  her  husband,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  parliamentary  corps  of  the  Daily  Neivs, 
and  was  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
sitting  of  the  late  council  at  Rome  the  Roman 
correspondent  of  that  paper.  His  brother,  Mr. 
MacCarthy  Downing,  M.P.,  sits  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  for  the  county  of 
Cork.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downing  until  lately  lived 
at  Cumming  Street,  Pentonville,  but  I believe 
their  address  now  is  Hildrop  Crescent,  Camden 
Towru.  Mrs,  Downing  was  born  at  Kenmare  in 
the  county  of  Kerry.  I am  unable  to  give  any 
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dates,  nor  can  I say  wlietlier  lier  poems  have 
been  published  in  a collected  form.  W.  O’C. 

P.S.  I have  learned  that  Mrs.  Downing’s  poems 
were  published  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Alex- 
ander Thom  of  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  Scraps 
from  the  Mountains  by  Christabelle. 

Chepstow =Esteighoiel  (P*’  S.  vii.  34.)  — 
This  is  no  doubt  the  place  intended  by  the  passage 
in  Domesday  Book,  but  how  it  came  to  have  two 
names  no  one  has  yet  explained.  Leland  calls 
the  founder  of  Tinterne  Dominus  de  Stroghill 
alias  Chepstow.”  Castell  Troggy,  some  ten  miles 
from  Chepstow,  is  sometimes  called  Strigoil  Castle, 
but  I do  not  know  on  what  authority,  although  I 
believe  within  the  honour  of  Strigoil. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  this  name,  without  at- 
tempting one  myself,  I can  only  refer  C.  E.  W.  to 
an  explanation,  which  I fear  is  sufficiently  far- 
fetched, given  by  Leland  {Bin.  ix.  101),  quoting  an 
annotation  on  the  poet  Necham  (abbot  of  Ciren- 
cester, 1215-25):  “Strata  Julia,  cujus  pontem 
constriixit  Julius  (Cn.  J.  Agricola  intended)  quod 
vulgo  Strigolium  dicitur.”  In  this  passage  a 
bridge  at  Chepstow  is  of  course  meant;  however, 
this  appellation  of  the  Roman  road  which  un- 
doubtedly crossed  the  Wye  here  is  as  old  as 
Necham,  for  he  mentions  it  more  than  once,  but 
it  is  now  generally  confined  to  the  way  from  Bath 
to  St.  David’s,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of 
the  dubious  Richard  of  Cirencester  (xi  Iter.  “ per 
viam  Juliani.”)*  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Brompton. 

Descend AHTS  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (4*^  S.  vii. 
143.) — There  can  be  no  persons  living  of  the  name 
of  Taylor  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  as  that  eminent  divine  left  no  male  issue. 
One  of  the  bishop’s  daughters  and  co-heiresses, 
Mary,  married  Dr.  Francis  Marsh,  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  present  Francis 
Marsh,  Esq.,  of  Springmount,  Queen’s  County,  a 
descendant  from  that  marriage,  might  be  able  to 
give  J.  some  further  particulars  as  to  the  Taylor 
family.  Mr.  Marsh  possesses,  as  an  heirloom  in 
his  family,  a very  good  portrait  of  his  ancestor 
Jeremy  Taylor.  C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Hair  growing  after  Death  (4‘^  S.  vi.  524 ; 
vii.  66,  83,  130,  222.) — When  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  the  Great  were  about  to  be  transferred 
from  St.  Helena  to  France,  according  to  his  wish, 
to  repose  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  on  the 
various  coffins  being  opened,  to  the  astonishment 

* In  my  note  on  the  “Bohmi  Familj’”  S.  vi.  455), 
the  names  of  the  noble  twins,  Edward  and  William,  were 
accidentally  omitted.  They  were  born  at  Caldecott  Castle, 
near  Chepstow,  about  1313.  This  fact,  although  the  only 

one  to  prove  the  occupation  of  this  very  interesting  ruin, 
is  unnoticed  in  the  excellent  account  of  the  castle  by  Mr. 
O.  Morgan,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Wakeman. — A.  S.  E. 


of  all  bystanders,  among  whom  were  his  old  com- 
panions in  captivity,  his  corpse  appeared  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation,  and  the  beard 
and  nails  were  found  to  have  grown  after  he  had 
been  inhumated.  P.  A.  L. 

“ The  old  Gentleman  at  Turvey  ” makes  a re- 
spectful bow  to  the  young  gentleman  who  favoured 
“ N.  & Q.”  with  remarks  on  the  above-named 
subject  on  February  11  last.  The  lady,  the  growth  % 
of  whose  beautiful  hair  after  death  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  was  the  second 
wife  of  one  of  the  Lords  Mordaunt  of  Turvey, 
who  lived  in  the  reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She 
was  buried  in  a grave,  the  bottom,  sides,  and  top 
of  which  were  composed  of  thin  stones  taken  from 
a neighbouring  quarry,  and  which  had  been  tooled 
roughly  with  the  hammer  on  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces.  The  lady  probably  had  long  hair  during 
her  life,  as  the  young  gentleman  interestingly 
suggests.  The  upper  part  of  the  coffin  around  the 
head  was  filled  with  hair,  which  had  pressed  itself 
into  all  the  irregularities  and  indentations  of  the 
stones,  taking  their  form  almost  as  completely  as 
plaster  of  Paris  would  do  that  of  the  mould  into 
which  it  was  poured ; or,  as  may  be  often  seen, 
the  roots  of  plants  that  of  the  flower-pots  in  which 
they  have  been  long  growing.  The  hair  had  also 
insinuated  itself  through  the  interstices  between 
the  stones,  and  was  found  outside  the  coffin  in 
rather  long  spiral  filaments. 

The  Old  Gentleman. 

Turvey  Abbey,  Bedford. 

Moor  Park  {4:^^  S.  vii.  209.) — The  Moor  Park 
described  by  Sir  William  Temple  is  in  Surrey, 
between  Farnham  and  Waverly,  and  not  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  removed  to  that  place  when  he  left 
Sheen.  V. 

[If  our  correspondent  refers  to  Sir  William  T'emple’s 
statement  {Works,  iii.  327-8,  ed.  1770),  he  will  find  that 
our  querist  was  correct.  “ The  perfectest  figure  of  a 
garden  I ever  saw,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  that  of 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  when  I knew  it  about  thirty 

years  ago It  was  made  by  the  Countess  of 

Bedford,”  &c.,  are  the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple  ; 
and  his  description  of  it  is  such  as  may  well  excite  a 
wish  for  further  particulars.— Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Clan  McAlpin  (4**^  S.  vii.  189.)^ — The  descend- 
ants of  King  Alpin  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  clan  Alpin.  According  to  Douglas’s  Baron- 
age, the  ancient  seat  of  the  clan  was  Dunstaff- 
nage.  At  present  the  clan  Alpin  is  represented 
by  its  branches,  the  Macgregors,  Mackinnons,  &c. 
The  Macalpins  of  the  present  day  (by  no  means 
a numerous  sept)  I believe  to  be  descended  from 
Macgregors,  and  to  have  assumed  the  name  when 
that  of  Macgregor  was  proscribed. 

Who,  knowing  the  history  of  the  Highlands 
and  its  clans,  and  of  the  clan  Gregor  in  particular, 
with  all  its  forfeitures  and  proscriptions,  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  charter-room  of  the  present 
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chief  a series  of  title-deeds  and  other  muniments 
establishing  the  descent  of  the  various  chiefs  from 
Kenneth  Macalpin  ? Mag. 

In  the  notes  appended  to  Clan- A Ipin's  Void  (by 
Alex.  Boswell)  reference  is  made  to  the  genealogy 
of  this  mystical  race,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
Enqtjieer  (note  1)  : — 

“ The  genealogist  of  the  Macalpins  and  Macgregors 
tells  us  in  the  Baronage  of  Scotland  that,  in  common  with 
the  other  descendants  of  King  Alpin,  the}"  considered 
themselves  as  one  people  ; and  that  those  who  had  pre- 
viously assumed  the  name  of  Macalpin,  doubtless  to 
propitiate  the  aid  of  the  more  numerous  Macgregors, 
adopted  their  name,  and  were  thus  united  to  that  clan, 
and  all  distinction  lost.” 

There  are  several  copious  notes  given  in  the 
same  work  relative  to  this  clan.  W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Babies’  Bells  (4*^  S.  vi.  '475 ; vii.  21,  133, 
201.)— 

“ Her  infant  grandame’s  whistle  next  it  grew, 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.” 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v.  93. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple, 

Letter  erom  Oliver  Cromwell,  1655  (4^*^  S. 
vii.  199.)  — Your  correspondent  Elan  mentions 
his  having  a copy  of  a letter  that  Cromwell  pro- 
posed sending  to  the  ^^Emperour  Sultan  Mahomet,” 
and  of  which  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bendish 
prevented  the  delivery.  Would  Elan  object  to 
the  publication  of  the  letter?  for,  though  the 
sultan  never  received  it,  one  would  like  to  know 
Old  Noll’s  views  regarding  the  Turkey  of  the 
period.  W.  H. 

‘‘The  Crazy  Tales”  (4*^^  S.  vii.  154.)— This 
work  was  most  certainly  written  by  John  Hall 
Stevenson,  as  stated  by  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
(ut  supra).  Some  account  of  the  author  may  be 
found  in  Holland’s  Poets  of  YorUshire.  About 
thirty  years  ago  an  edition  of  the  Tales  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  some  obscure  bookseller, 
whose  name  has  escaped  me.  On  the  title-page 
was  “ by  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  ” — an  evi- 
dent mistake.  The  tales  are  not  without  merit 
and  wit,  but  many  of  them  are  very  licentious : 
in  fact  much  worse  than  anything  to  be  met  with 
in  Babelais,  from  whom  many  of  the  stories  are 
derived.  I have  seen  an  edition  (without  any 
name  on  the  title)  printed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  publisher  was  one  Griffits  or 
Griffiths.  N. 

Cryptography  (4‘^  S.  vii.  155.) — The  paper 
by  J.  B.  C.  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

He  cryptographs : — 

“ Don’t  back  black  horse.  I have  learnt  that 
he  will  be  scratched.” 

“ Send  immediately  three  regs.  Inf.,  one  Cav., 
two  F.  Batteries,  to  relief  of  N.” 


And  concludes  his  communication  with  an  artifice, 
instead  of  thus  correctly  involving  (3)  : — 

28,29,32,20—42,28,23—26,25,21,21,23,32. 
which  deciphered,  is  — 

“ Find  the  deceit.” 

As  J.  B.  C.  is  evidently  an  adept  in  crypto- 
graphy, I shall  be  pleased  if  he  can  explain  the 
involution  and  evolution  of  this  cryptogram  — 

0618210710170817060721 
2508231821061825141406 
1817121907  — 

which  I have  constructed  on  the  basis : — 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM  NO 
1 234  5678  9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

PQRSTUV  IV  XYZ 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

as  he  will  thereby  testify  to  the  value  and  utility 
of  experts  in  cryptic  evolution. 

The  cryptologue  is  — 

“ The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things.” 

(See  1 Cor.  ii.  10.) 

J.  Beale. 

Bacon’s  Queen’s  Cohnselship  (4’'’*^  S.  vii.  188.) 
The  first  Queen’s  Counsel  was  Francis,  afterwards 
Lord  Bacon,  on  whom  the  dignity  was  conferred 
honoris  causa  in  1590 — he  receiving  neither  fee 
nor  patent.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  1. 
he  was  appointed  King’s  Counsel — this  time  with 
a salary  of  forty  pounds  and  a premium  of  sixty. 
It  is,  doubtless,  upon  the  former  distinction  that 
his  biographer  enlarges  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
your  correspondent;  for  at  the  time  of  its  being 
conferred  Bacon  was  only  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
an  age  at  which  a barrister  was  not  considered  to 
have  finished  his  legal  education.  According  to 
the  jurists  of  the  time,  barristers  were  styled 
apprentices  {apprenticii  ad  legem),  and  not  thought 
qualified  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  advocate 
until  of  sixteen  years’  standing,  when  they  might 
be  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant,  and  thus  be- 
came servientes  ad  legem.  Bacon  could  scarcely 
have  been  selected  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
for  we  know  that  at  this  time  he  was  quarrelling 
with  his  profession ; and  that  in  1594,  when  he 
was  refused  the  Solicitorship,  the  quQen  expressed 
a very  poor  opinion  of  his  ability,  remarking  that 
he  was  a showy  lawyer  rather  than  a profound 
one.  I may  here  observe,  that  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  falls  into  the  popular  error  of  saying 
that  the  present  Queen’s  Counsel  receive  a salary. 

Julian  Sharman. 

Pigeon  Post  (4“^  S.  vii.  185.)— Other  birds 
besides  pigeons  have  been  used  as  letter-carriers, 
as  witness  the  following  from  Ilian’s  History  of 
Animals,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  I spare  your  space 
the  Greek,  and  give  Addison’s  translation ; — 
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“ In  Egypt,  near  the  lake  Moeris,  where  stands  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  they  show  the  tomb  of  a jay  (Kopcavn),  of 
which  the  natives  relate  this  history  : — They  tell  you 
that  this  jay  was  brought  up  by  one  of  their  kings, 
called  Marrhes,  whose  letters  it  carried  wherever  he 
pleased  to  send  them ; that  when  they  gave  it  directions, 
it  readily  understood  which  way  to  turn  its  flight,  what 
places  it  should  pass  over,  and  where  to  stop.  When  it 
was  dead,  Marrhes  honoured  it  with  an  epitaph  and 
tomb.” 

Mikum. 

Egbert  Fitzharnets,  or  Haryeis  (4^*^  S.  vi. 
414,  517 j vii.  222.)  — Nimrod  must  surely  be 
joking  when  he  asks  whether  all  the  persons 
bearing  the  Christian  name  of  Hervey  in  the 
Index  of  Duchesne’s  Norman  Chroniclers  are  of 
the  same  or  different  families.”  He  might  as  well 
ask  the  same  question  about  all  the  Roberts  or 
Williams  in  the  same  Index.  The  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans, with  whom  he  seems  so  familiar,  are  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  .learned  authors  of  Art 
de  Verifier  les  Bates,  who  are  reputed  to  be  the 
best  authority  on  such  a subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  Robert  Fitz  Erneis,  his  ancestry  and  de- 
scendants, are  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  Anglo-Norman  genealogies, 
and  there  is  ample  proof  that  neither  his  father 
nor  grandfather  were  the  sons  of  any  Duke  of 
Orleans  or  of  Burgundy.  It  would  seem  that  all 
Nimrod’s  speculations  have  arisen  out  of  a ludi- 
crous misprint  of  Fitz-Her?;eis  for  Fitz-Herweis. 
The  Herveys  of  Ickworth  have  long  enjoyed  too 
high  a rank  and  position  in  England  to  require  a 
fictitious  genealogy,  to  which  they  have  no  his- 
torical pretensions.  Tewars. 

^^Et  eacere  Scribei^ea,  etc.”  (4*^’  S.  vii.  209.) 
B.  will  find  these  words  in  the  younger  Pliny’s 
celebrated  letter  to  Tacitus  describing  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny.  After  adverting  to 
the  eternal  fame  to  which  the  writings  of  Tacitus 
were  destined,  the  writer  proceeds  thus  : — ■ 

“ Equidem  beatos  puto,  quibus  deorum  munere  datum 
est,  aut  facere  scribenda,  aut  scribere  legenda  : beatissi- 
mos  vero,  quibus  utrumque : horum  in  numero  avunculus 
meus  et  suis  libris  et  tuis  eriC^ 

The  italics  are  mine.  J.  R. 

Glasgow. 

The  subjoined  epigram  (the  46th)  by  Owen  is 
perhaps  the  passage  to  which  B.  refers : — 

^^AdP.  Sidneium. 

“ Qui  scribenda  facit,  scribitve  legenda,  beatus 
Ille  ; beatior  es  tu,  quod  utrumque  facis. 

Digna  legi  scribis,  facis  et  dignissima  scribi ; 

Scripta  probant  doctum  te  tua,  facta  probum.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gahtilloh. 

The  Print  oe  Guido’s  Aurora  ” S.  ii. 
391;  2"<i  S.  iii.  296;  S.  vii.  13,  113,  221.)— I 
regret  to  inform  your  correspondent  S.  R.  that 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner  of  Yarmouth  was  so  far 
from  being  able  to  mention  the  author  referred  to, 


or  where  the  lines  are  to  be  found,  that  he  asks 
the  very  same  question,  and  adds : — 

“ I should  have  supposed  (this  passage)  might  have 
been  written  for  the  occasion,  had  I not  been  told,  upon 
authority  in  which  I put  confidence,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
some  classic  author.  If  so,  the  lines  may  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  the  painting,  and  not  the  painting  to  the 
lines.” 

In  reply  to  the  second  query,  Would  he  fur- 
ther oblige  me  by  informing  me  who  Alexander 
-Etolus  was  and  when  he  lived  ? ” I have  the 
pleasure  to  furnish  him  with  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  my  unpublished  catalogue  : — 

“ Alexander  Altolus,  a Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus. — Versus  de 
Planetis,  v.  Galeus  ad  Parthenium  Nicaeensem,  Addenda, 
149-51  (quoted  in  ‘N.  & Q.’  2nd  iji,  296).  Chalcidius 
in  Timaeum  (p.  307  in  Hippolyto),  Elegantissimum 
carmen  de  Antheo  ex  ejus  Apolline,  v.  Parthenius 
c.  xiv.” 

“ Parthenius  (here  referred  to),  a native  of  Nicosa,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. — Erotica,  v.  Gale,  Historic^ 
PoeticcB,  pp.  343-402.  The  eighth  of  these  love  stories  is 
translated  in  Toland’s  History  of  the  Druids,  pp.  125-28. 
Also  the  story  of  Hercules.  ‘On  pent  consulter  pour 
plus  de  details  le  curieux  article  que  Fabricius  a con- 
sacre  a ce  po^te,  dans  le  tome  ii.  de  sa  Biblioth.  Grcec. 
pp.  675-79.” — JBiogr.  Univers.  See  also  Bajde. 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 

One  Swallow  does  not  make  a Summer  ” 
(3*''^  S.  V.  53,  83.) — Mr.  Heath’s  inquiry  has 
already  been  answered  from  Dr.  Forster’s  CitNe  of 
the  Seasons.  Perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
the  same  author’s  Researches  about  Atmospheric 
Rhcenomena,  p.  165,  will  also  be  acceptable : — 

“ The  occasional  early  appearance  of  a single  swallow 
has  been  proverbially  noticed  as  not  being  indicative  of 
summer.  (Note.)  It  is  remarkable  that  most  countries 
have  a similar  proverb  relating  to  the  swallow’s  acciden- 
tal appearance  before  its  usual  time.  The  Greeks  have 
Mta  yeAtScVv  lap  ou  Troiel;  the  Latins,  ‘Una  hirundo  non 
facit  ver  ’ ; the  French,  ‘ Une  hirondelle  ne  fait  pas  le 
printemps’ ; the  Germans,  ‘Eine  Schwalbe  macht  keinen 
Frilling  ’ ; the  Dutch,  ‘ Een  swaluw  maakt  geen  zomer  ’ j 
the  Swedes,  ‘ En  svala  gor  ingen  sommar  ’ ; the  Spanish, 
‘ Una  golondrina  no  hace  verano  ’ ; the  Italians,  ‘ Una 
rondina  non  fa  primavera  ’ ; and  the  English,  ‘ One  swal- 
low doth  not  make  a summer.’  ” 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 

Owl  ! that  lovest  the  boding-  Sky  ” (4^'^  S. 
vii.  190.) — I think  this  poem  will  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman’’ s Magazine  between  1830  and  1840,  as 
it  was  inserted  there  by  its  author,  the  Rev.  T. 
Mitford,  the  editor.  I have  no  index,  therefore 
cannot  state  in  which  volume.  G.  A. 

Epitaph  on  Sir  Thos.  Stanley  (4^^  S.  vii. 
190.)  — The  lines  referred  to  are  without  doubt 
still  legible  on  the  monument.  They  are  quoted 
b}'-  Mr.  Walter  White  in  All  Round  the  Wrehin, 
p.  14  (1860),  among  a few  particulars  concerning 
the  singularly  interesting  old  church  at  Tong. 

X.  P.  D. 
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^^The  Sen  netee  sets  on  the  Beitish  Do- 
minions ” (4‘^  S.  vii.  210.)— A similar  idea  occurs 
in  Tibullus,  liber  ii.  elegia  v.  ; — 

“Roma,  tuum  nomen  terris  fatale  regendig, 

Qua  sua  de  coelo  prospicit  arva  Ceres  ; 

Quaque  patent  ortus,  et  qua  fluitantibus  undis 
Solis  anhelantes  abluit  amnis  equos.” 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Lady  M.  Woetley  Montage’s  Lettees  (4*^ 
S.  vii.  124.) — In  Mr.  Hunter’s  valuable  collection 
of  MSS.  24,483,  British  Museum,  may  be  found 
much  of  an  interesting  kind  relative  to  this  lady’s 
literary  productions.  Mr.  Hunter  introduces  the 
subject  of  these  letters  by  stating  that — 

“ The  member  of  the.  family  to  v/hom  I was  indebted 
for  the  original  notices  of  this  lady  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  South  Yorkshire,  was  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  her 
grand -daughter,  an  unmarried  daughter  of  the  Countess 
of  Bute.  They  were  obtained  for  me  by  the  kind  inter- 
vention of  my  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corbet  of  Wortley,  to 
whom  1 was  introduced  in  the  summer  of  1826,  spending 
a few  days  with  him  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rimington  at 
Bromhead  Hall.” 

W.  WiNTEES. 

Waltham  Abbey. 


Manx  Bishops  (4^’^  S.  vii.  184.) — The  following 
list  of  bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  given  by  Dodd 
in  his  Church  History , vol.  i.  I copy  it  as  I find 
it,  as  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  determining  the  names  and  order  of 
succession  of  these  bishops  : — 


“ Amphibalus  . 300 

Germanus  . . 400 

Conindicus. 

Romulus. 

Machutus  . . 500 

Conanus. 

Michael. 

Wimundus  . 1100 
John. 

Michael  II. 

Nicholas  de  Meanx  1200 
Reginald. 

Simon. 

Laurence. 

Richard. 


Itanus. 

Mauritius. 

Mark  . . 1300 

Alan. 

Gilbert. 

Bernard. 

Thomas. 

William  Russel. 

John  Duncan. 

Robert  W aldbj^. 

John  Green  . 1400 
Thomas  Burton. 
Richard. 

Huam  Blackleach  1500 
Thomas  Stanlejn 
Henry  Man.” 

F.  C.  H. 


Hilaeion’s  Seevant,  THE  Sage  Ceow  ” 
(4tb  s.  vii.  11,  112,  178.)— At  the  last  of  the 
above  references  A.  G.  wishes  to  learn  something 
about  his  old  volume.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
which  he  describes.  On  referring  to  Tresor  de 
Livresrares,^2iV  J,  G.  T.  Graesse  (Dresde,1863),  iv. 
18,  I find  a copy  of  this  book  noticed  as  occurring 
in  Bohn’s  Catalogue  [1841,  art.  18361].  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  title  given  by  Bohn  : — 

“ Kinesman,  Edw.,  Lives  of  the  Saints  gathered  out  of 
the  works  of  the  Rev.  Father  Peter  Ribadeneyra,  D. 
Alfonsus  Villegas,  and  other  authentic  Authors,  with  an 
Appendix  of  the  Saintes  lately  canonized.  Douay,  1623.” 

Bohn  describes  it  as  in  2 vols.  sm.  8vo  [qu. 
4to],  a fine  copy,  elegantly  bound,  price  3?.  lOs.” 


In  our  University  library  (Cambridge)  we  have 
an  edition  of  this  work  in  small  4to,  1628,  pp. 
(after  the  Preface  and  Table)  947  4- 181.  The 
Ayprolatio,  at  the  end  of  An  Appendix  of  the 
Saints  lately  canonized,”  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  given  by  A.  G.,  with  these  exceptions : for 
Approhator  read  Approhatio  ; for  longius  read  Un- 
guis, and  for  Andomarop,  read  Audomarop.  [St, 
Omer].  These  were  doubtless  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion. The  extract  of  the  famous  miracle  of  the 
crow,  given  by  A.  G.,  occurs  in  this  edition  under 
January  15,  in  The  Life  of  S.  Paule  the  first 
Hermite,”  at  the  bottom,  of  page  25.  As  Bohn’s 
title  is  an  abbreviated  one,  A.  G.  will  perhaps 
like  to  have  the  whole  title  of  this  later  edition, 
which  I here  transcribe  : — 

“ The  Lives  of  Saints.  Written  in  the  Spanish  by  the 

R.  F.  Alfonso  Villegas,  Dominickan.  Translated  out  of 
Italian  into  English,  and  diligentlie  compared  with  the 
Spanish.  Whereunto  are  added  the  Hues  of  sundrie  other 
Saints  of  the  vniuersall  Church.  Extracted  out  of  F. 
Ribadeneira,  Svrivs,  and  other  approued  authors.  This 
last  edition,  newly  perused,  corrected,  amplefied,  _ & 
adorned  with  many  faire  Brasen  images  * representing 
the  principal  Saints  of  euery  month.  Also  a table  of  the 
augmented  Saints  added  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book, 
and  in  the  end  the  Hues  of  S.  Patricke,  S.  Bridgit,  & 

S.  CoLVMB,  patrons  of  Ireland. 

“ TFee  senceles,  esteemed  their  life  madnes,  and  their 
end  without  honor  : behold  how  they  are  counted  among  the 
children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  among  the  Saints.  Sap. 
5.  4.  ' 

“ With  permission  for  W.  H. 

“ M.D.C.XXVIII.” 

E.  V, 

Still  glides  the  gentle  Steeamlet  on  ” 
(d'^^S.  vi.  6.) — The  author  of  the  piece  beginning 
thus  is  Hood.  See  p.  193  of  Foems,  thirteenth 
edition,  1861.  P.  J.  E.  Gantillon. 

Smoking  Illegal  (4^^*  S.  vi.  384,  485  ,•  vii, 
198.)— The  citation  (p.  485)  is  correctly  given 
from  the  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  edited 
by  J.  Hammond  Trumball,  Esq.,  vol.  i.  p.  558.  In 
the  same  volume  the  original  Act  is  given  at 
p.  153,  and  its  terms  are  still  more  quaint.  It 
should  be  added  that  this  Act  is  connected  with 
one  aimed  at  intemperance  in  drinking  wine  and 
strong  waters.  W.  H.  Whitmoee. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Smokers  (at  any  rate  in  England)  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  already  pay  a very  heavy 
tax  on  their  luxury,  in  the  form  of  the  large  duty 
on  tobacco,  and  would  not  see  any  justice  in  the 
additional  tax  advocated  by  N.,  nor  any  analogy 

* Our  copy  is  without,  and  appears  never  to  have  had, 
the  brasen  images.  The  title-page  is  adorned  with  me- 
dallion busts  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  vis-a-vis, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  as  a dove  from  above, 
and  a cherub’s  head  below,  with  palm  branches,  &c. 
There  are  three  Approbationes  to  the  Lives  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Bridget,  and  Columb,  dated  respectively  Aug.  29,  Oct.  10  , 
and  Aug.  16,  all  in  1625.' 
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'between  such  a tax  and  those  on  guns  and  armo- 
rial bearings. 


ADOE]sriN&  Wells  at  Licheield  (4**^  S.  vii. 
107.)-~The  extract  from  A Short  Account,  ^c., 
1831,  is  merely  a reproduction  of  a note  to  a 

‘‘History  of  the  City  and  Cathedral  of  Lichfield, 
chiefiy  compiled  from  Ancient  Authors,  &c.,  by  John 
Jackson,  Jun.,  1805.”  , , u 

The  author  was  the  son  of  a bookseller  in  Lich- 
field, and  had  resided  in  that  city  all  his  life  : he 
therefore  speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  eye- 
witness. He  says,  p.  25,  note  (he  has  been  quot- 
ing Dr.  Plot) 

“ This  ancient  custom  of  adorning-  wells,  &c.,  and  all 
places  at  the  boundaries  of  the  different  parishes,  is  to 
this  day  observed  in  Lichfield  and  many  neighbourino- 
towns  ; where  the  clergyman  of  each  parish,  attended  by 
the  churchwardens  and  other  officers,  and  a numerous 
concourse  of  children,  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands, 
reads  the  gospel  for  the  day.” 

The  interesting  fact  is  the  reading  the  gospel 
at  the  wells.  This  was  a custom  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity. Pleasant  old  Aubrey,  in  his  MS.  Ee- 
maines  of  Gentilisme,”  says  : — 

‘‘In  processions  they  used  to  reade  a gospell  at  the 
springs  to  blesse  them  : which  hath  been  discontinued  at 
feunny  well  in  Berkshire  but  since  1688.”  ~ Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities  ; Ellis,  Wells  and  Fountains. 

Can  an}’’  inhabitant  of  Lichfield  remember  such 
a custom  ? J.  Henry  Shorthotjse. 

Edgbaston. 

The  Plant  Lingua  Anseeis  (4^^’  S.  vii.  162.) 
H not  the  Lingua  anseiis,  inquired  for  by  Me. 
Beitten,  Potentilla  anserina  f the  leaves  of  which 
are  more  or  less  like  fern  leaves,  though  it  would 
require  a great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see 
any  resemblance  in  its  rote  to  a goos  byll.” 

N—at 


Bis-spieit  (4‘h  S.  vii.  186.)--Me.  Tew  is  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  Fuller  meant  to  use  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  to  infuse  spirit.”  , Dis-spirit 
always  means  to  pour  or  take  spirit  out ; and  so 
in  the  passage  quoted,  Fuller,  with  his  wonted 
quaint  and  pregnant  use  of  words,  says,  dis- 
spirits  the  book  into  the  scholar  L e.  pours  out 
the  spirit  of  the  book  into  the  scholar. 

^ . J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

1 he  Pnory,  Croydon. 


War  Medals  S.  vii.  13,  131.)— Will 
J.  W.  F.  transmit  to  posterity  in  the  lasting  pages 
of  “N.  & Q.”  the  names,  regiments,  and  battles 
of  the  six  men  who  received  the  Peninsular  medal 
with  fifteen  clasps  ? 0.  p, 


Convivial  Songs  S.  vii.  151.)— The  fol- 
mwing  is,  I conceive,  the  song  desired  by  Mr. 
James  Gilbert.  It  is  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Planchd’s 
^nglish  version  of  Wilhelm  Aug.  Wohlbruck’s 
German  opera,  Der  Vampyr,  which  was  produced 
at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum,  on  Au- 


gust 25, 1829.  The  music,  by  Heinrich  Marschner, 
is  for  four  male  voices  : — 

“ In  Autumn  we  should  drink,  boys. 

You  need  not  sure  be  told, 

’Tis  then  the  overladen  vine 
Its  purple  burden  sheds  in  wine. 

In  Autumn  we  should  drink,  boys  ! 

In  Winter  we  should  drink,  boys. 

For  Winter  it  is  cold. 

And  better  than  capote  or  hood 
The  bright  Tokayer  warms  the  blood. 

In  Winter  we  should  drink,  boys ! 

In  Summer  we  should  drink,  boys, 

For  Summer’s  hot  and  dry; 

The  very  earth  is  thirsty  then. 

And  thirsty  surely  should  be  men. 

In  Summer  we  should  drink,  boys  ! 

In  Spring  time  we  should  drink,  boys  ! 

It  don’t  much  matter  why  ; 

But  having  drunk  for  seasons  three, 

To  blink  the  fourth  would  folly  be, 

So  round  the  year  we’ll  drink,  boys  ! ” 

H.  Husk. 

^ESE  : Feese  : Feaze  (4^^  S.  vi.  195,  421, 553 ; 
vii.  109,  224.)  I thank  A.  L.  for  his  note  upon 
this  word.  His  reference  to  the  use  of  it  in  Fife 
is  valuable.  I must  state,  however,  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  quoted  by  me  from 
Signa  ante  Judicium  (Philological  Society)  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  Let  him  refer  to  the  whole 
poem  either  in  the  Philological  Society’s  Works 
or  in  Altenglische  SpracJiprohen,  ^c.  (where  it  is 
again  printed)  j and  he  will  see  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fentis  is  fiends  ” and  nothing  else. 
Within  a few  lines  we  get — ” 

“ al  pe  fendis  f>at  be>  in  hel 

hou  he  fentis  sul  men  har  mone.” 

A.  L.  requotes  my  quotation  with  some  incor- 
rectness. Valuable  space  of  & Q.”  will 

scarcely  afford  a third  repetition.  My  last  two 
lines  mean  decidedly  and  unmistakeably — that 
all  the  fiends  shall  thereof  be  terror-stricken,  and 
be  ifesid  {?')  into  bell.”  The  next  lines  go  on — 
^Hor,  will  they,  nill  they,  they  shall  flee,  and 
that  into  the  pine  of  hell.”  To  satisfy  A.  L.  still 
more  of  the  meaning  of  fentis  in  my  former  quo- 
tation, I refer  him  to  a parallel  passage  in  Small’s 
English  Metrical  Homilies,  which  runs  thus  : — 

“ Than  sal  the  raynbow  decend 
In  hew  of  gall  it  sal  be  kend, 

And  wit  the  windes  it  sal  mel, 

Drif  them  doun  in  to  the  hel, 

And  dunt  the  deueles  thider  in, 

In  thair  bal  al  for  to  brin.”— (P.  xii.) 

A mistake  of  this  kind  demands  correction  at 
once ; but  on  the  meaning  of  vese,  feese,  feaze, 

I still  hope  that  A.  L.  will  give  us  further  in- 
formation. John  Addis. 

Eustington,near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Medical  Order  oe  St.  John  (4^^  235.) 

The  Congregation  of  St.  John  of  God  is  not  a 
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medical  order,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Its  founder  was  St. 
John,  who  was  born  in  Portugal  in  1495.  He 
never  intended  to  found  a religious  order,  but 
began  by  hiring  a house,  in  which  he  himself  at- 
tended the  sick,  begging  alms  for  their  support. 
After  his  death  in  1550,  some  of  his  brethren 
went  to  Borne,  and  their  congregation  was  ap- 
proved and  erected  into  a regular  order  of  charity 
by  St.  Pius  V.,  who  gave  them  a habit  of  a dark 
ash  colour.  The  brethren  of  this  order  do  not 
become  clerics,  nor  do  they  pursue  any  course  of 
studies,  but  wholly  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  A very  full  account  of 
this  order  may  be  seen  in  the  Ahhildmigm  der 
vorzuglichsten  Geistlichen-Orden  of  C.  F.  Schwan  ; 
and  a very  good  account  in  the  work  of  Bonanni, 
Ordinum  Religiosorum  in  Ecclesia  militanti  Cata- 
logus  ; as  also  in  the  copious  Life  of  St.  John  of 
God,”  in  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  Saints,  March  8. 

F.  C.  H. 

‘^The  Broken-  Bridge”  S.  vii.  160.) — 
Whatever  claim  the  Celestials  may  have  regarding 
the  invention  of  the  so-called  Chinese  shades  ” 
or  shadows,”  I am  inclined  to  credit  the  Euro- 
peans, and  especially  the  English,  with  the  honour 
of  perpetuating  this  kind  of  exhibition  for  many 
years,  perhaps  centuries. 

I find  in  William  Hone’s  Ancient  Mysteries 
Described,  London,  1823,  that — 

“ On  a Twelfth-night,  in  1818,  a man  making  the 
usual  Christmas  cry  of  * Gallantee  show,’  was  called  in  to 
exhibit  his  performances  for  the  amusement  of  my  young 
folks  and  their  companions.  Most  unexpecte'dly,  he 
‘compassed  a motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ; ’ by  dancing  his 
transparencies  between  the  magnifying  glass  and  the 
candle  of  a magic  lanthorn,  the  coloured  figures,  greatly 
enlarged,  were  reflected  on  a sheet  spread  against  the 
wall  of  a darkened  room.  The  Prodigal  Son  was  repre- 
sented carousing  with  his  companions  at  the  Swan  Inn, 
Stratford;  while  the  landlady  in  the  bar,  on  every  fresh 
call,  was  seen  to  score  double.  There  was  also  Noah’s 
Ark,  wdth  ‘Pull  Devil,  Pull  Baker,’  or  the  just  judgment 
upon  a baker  who  sold  short  of  weight,  and  was  carried 
to  hell  in  his  own  basket. 

“ The  manager  informed  me  that  his  show  had  been 
the  same  during  many  years,  and  in  truth  was  in- 
variable.” 

The  Broken  Bridge  ” (pp.  230,  231)  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  remnant  of  a mediaeval  motion,  or 
puppet  mystery,  similar  to  the  one  just  quoted, 
although  in  the  course  of  time  additions  may  have 
been  made,  obscuring  the  traces  of  its  original 
plot.  Its  universality  in  Europe  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  mysteries,  both  by  actors  and 
puppets,  were  performed  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  in  some  cases  with  dis- 
crepancies, in  others  correctly.  And  here  I may 
mention  that  I have  also  attended,  when  a boy, 
a shadow  exhibition  of  the  “ Broken  Bridge,”  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  tune  was  without  ex- 
ception the  Marseillaise.”  My  visits  were  not 


confined  to  one  showman.  The  idea  of  adopting 
the  “ shades  ” may  not  have  been  coeval  with  the 
invention  of  “The  Broken  Bridge:”  the  latter 
having  probably  been  a puppet  play  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  “ shades”  (query,  by  whom 
and  when  ? and  have  the  Chinese  a shadow 
exhibition  ?)  J.  J.^  Jujs-. 

Clerkenwell. 

Charles  H.  at  Malpas  (4‘^  S.  v.  421.)— I 
never  heard  the  story  Mr.  Kin-rt  mentions  be- 
fore ; but  it  is  a fact  that  there  are  two  rectors  at 
Malpas,  who  divide  the  parish  between  them,  and 
occupy  the  church  and  pulpit  on  alternate  Sun- 
days. In  1837  (not  1857)  the  names  of  the  two 
rectors  (who  were  also  brothers-in-law)  were 
George  Tyrwhitt  Drake  and  .lohn  A.  Partridge. 
The  former  died  in  1840 ; and  the  latter,  in  the 
same  year,  moved  to  Baconsthorpe,  co.  Norfolk, 
where  he  died  in  1861.  W.  T.  T.  D. 

Kirgs  oe  Scotland  (l^^^  S.  vi.  233.)— The  only 
authority  at  all  to  be  trusted  as  to  the  Celtic 
kings  of  Scotland  is  the  learned  Dr.  Beeves  of 
Armagh.  If  J.  A.  Pn.  consults  his  Life  of  St. 
Colomha  he  will  find  an  appendix  giving  all  that 
he  requires.  Betham’s  Tables  on  this  subject  are 
useless,  as  they  represent  a state  of  knowledge 
which  was  only  dense  ignorance  of  Celtic  archge- 
ology.  Magnus. 

Belfast. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  New  Edition,  including 
several  Hundred  Unpublished  Letters.  Collected  in  part 
by  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin. 
Vol.  VI.  Correspondence.  Vol.  I.  With  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  (Murra}'^.) 

A hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Pope  was  busj^  plotting 
and  contriving  how  best  to  awaken  an  interest  in  his 
Correspondence,  and  how  to  prepare  that  Correspondence 
for  the  public  in  such  a form  as  should  best  secure  for  it 
that  admiration,  of  which  no  poet  was  ever  more  greedy. 
Mr.  Elwin  has  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  present  edition  laid  open  all  the  tricks,  contrivances, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  meannesses  of  which  Pope  was 
guilty  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest  in  those 
letters  which  he  professed  to  give  to  the  press  only  in 
self-defence,  but  which  he  doubtless  published  in  order  to 
gratify  his  personal  vanify.  There  may  possibly  have 
been  another  motive.  Was  he  conscious  of  his  defects  as 
a letter-writer ; and  being  so,  was  he  anxious  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  his  letters  as  originally  written,  with 
all  their  want  of  ease,  earnestness,  and  sincerity  ? Did 
he  seek  to  forestall  by  the  publication  of  his  correspond- 
ence, carefulfy  cooked  up  and  prepared  for  his  admirers, 
any  chance  of  the  publication  of  his  correspondence,  such 
as  it  really  was  ? Be  that  as  it  may,  Pope’s  letters  in 
their  genuine  form  are  now  before  the  world  for  the  first 
time  ; and  however  much  the  student  of  Pope  may  be 
pleased  to  have  them,  the  admirers  of  Pope  will  feel 
that  their  publication  does  not  tend  to  inerease  his  repu- 
tation as  a writer,  while  unfortunately  it  goes  far  to 
lower  him  in  our  estimation  as  a man.  In  the  latter 
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respect  many  of  them  are  positively  painful  to  read. 
While  their  literary  merits  are  well  and  concisely  sumnied 
up  in  Mr.  Elwin  in  one  brief  sentence  : “ The  ungarbled 
letters  can  now  be  counted  by  hundreds,  but  they  are 
little  less  barren  than  the  garbled,  and  when  not  arti- 
ficial, are  feebler  in  composition.” 

La  Parodie  cJiez  les  Grecs,  cTiez  les  Romains,  et  cJiez  les 

Modernes.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

If  what  M.  Delepierre  writes  reflects  what  he  reads  it  is 
clear  that  he  sympathises  with  Charles  Lamb  in  his 
fondness  for  ‘‘  books  with  some  diverting  twist  in  them. 
His  versatile  and  ready  pen  has  already  given  us  a most 
amusing  little  volume  on  Macaronic  Literature  ; which 
was  followed  by  his  Histoire  des  Fous  Utteraires,  and 
more  recently  by  his  Revue  analytiqiie  des  Ouvrages 
ecrits  en  Centons,  Those  who  have  threaded  these  by- 
paths of  literature  under  the  guidance  of  our  author, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  while  he  calls  attention 
to  some  happy  passage  or  striking  example,  will  readily 
understand  what  a pleasant  hour  or  two’s  reading  they 
will  find  in  the  present  Essaj’- on  Parody — a species  of 
composition  which,  to  our  mind,  is  thus  happily  defined 
by  Le  Fere  de  Montespin,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Dele- 
pierre: “La  Parodie,  fille  ainee  de  la  Satire,  est  aussi 
Rncienne  que  la  Poesie  meme.  11  est  de  I’essence  de  la 
Parodie  de  substituer  toujours  un  nouveau  sujet  a celui 
•qu’on  parodie;  aux  sujets  serieux,  des  sujets  legers  et 
badins,  en  employ  ant  autant  que  possible  les  expressions 
de  I’auteur  parodie.” 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
b}’-  Her  Majesty  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  some  eight 
thousand  spectators,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  for  rank  and  attainments.  The  whole  pageant 
passed  off  most  successfully.  The  incident  which  probably 
proved  most  interesting  was  Her  Majesty’s  little  ini- 
promptu  speech  : “ I have  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
my  admiration  of  this  beautiful  Hall,  and  in  expressing 
my  earnest  wishes  for  its  complete  success.”  That  success 
is  very  much  in  Her  Majesty’s  hands,  and  we  may  hope 
after  this  expression  of  her  feeling,  that  the  Queen  will 
again  and  again  meet  thousands  of  her  loving  subjects  in 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon will  take  the  Chair  at  the  Annual  Dinner  for  the 
benefit  of  this  useful  institution,  which  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  May  13. 

The  first  portion  of  the  stock  of  Books  and  Manuscripts 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jos.  Lilly,  the  eminent  Bookseller,  has  just 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge. 
It  comprised  the  first  four  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
many  early  printed  Books  and  MSS.,  County  Histories, 
Illustrated  Books,  &c.,  and  realized  7208/.  Is.  M. 

The  New  Knights. — Who  can  say  that  in  these  days 
men  eminent  in  art  are  not  among  those  whom  the  sover- 
eign delights  to  honour,  seeing  that  on  Thursday  week 
Mr.  William  Boxall,  Mr.  Sterndale  Bennet,  Mr.  Benedict, 
-and  Dr.  Elvey  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty  ? 

The  Ammergau  Passions-Spiel  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  repeated  this  year  on  June  24,  July  2,  9, 16,  23,  and  30 ; 
August  6,  14,  20,  and  22  ; and  Sept.  3,  9,  17,  and  24. 

Archdeacon  Hale. — The  library  of  the  late  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Reeves  & Turner  of  the  Strand. 

London  International  Exhibition  of  1871. — 
The  musical  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition on  May  1 are  nearly  completed,  and  new  composi- 


tions representative  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England  respectively,  will  be  produced  for  the  occasion- 
by  M.  Gounod,  Chevalier  Pinsuti,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan.  M.  Gounod  will  produce  a 
Psalm,  Chevalier  Pinsuti  a Chorale  to  English  words. 
Dr.  Hiller  a March,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  a Cantata. 

Mr.  George  Morgan  Green,  a frequent  contributor 
to  “ N.  & Q.,”  is  about  to  retire  from  the  house  of  Molini 
& Green,  and  to  join  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Carlyle.— At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  held  on 
Tuesday  eyening,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  unanimously 
re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

.WANTED  TO  PTJECHASE. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reguired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Shakespeare,  An  edition,  small  8vo,  having  illustrations  by  Gri'mon 
after  F.  Hayman. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Charles  Wylie,  3 Earl’s  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 


Gilbert  Gurney,  by  Theodore  Hook.  3 Vols. 

The  Rivulets,  by  M.  F.  Rossetti. 

Medwin’s  Life  op  Shelley.  1847. 

Madame  Belloc’s  Life  op  Byron. 

Armstrong’s  Life  of  Byron.  1846. 

H.  L.  Bulwer’s  Memoir  of  Byron. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


Poll-Book  for  the  University  of  Caaibridge.  1826. 
Morant’s  Essex.  2 Vols.  folio.  1768. 

Rabelais’ Works.  5 Vols.  1737. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  5 Vols.  folio. 

Chauncy’s  History  op  Hertfordshire.  Folio. 

Eyton’s  History  of  Shropshire. 

Yarrell’s  History  of  Fishes.  2 vols.  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


t0  C0rre^|30tt3jen[t^. 

“ God  tempers  the  Wind,”  &c,— T.  D.  will  find  tins 
passage  in  “N:  & Q.”  S.  i.  211,  236,  &c. 

M.  T. — Surely  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the 
line,  March  15/A,  1871.” 

D.  H.  T. — Have  you  considted  vols.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  of 
our  present  series'? 

Continuation  of  “ Christabel.” — C.  W.  S.  will  find 
one  in  Blackwood  Jhr  1820,  hy  Maginn ; another  in  the 
Fiuropean  Magazine  for  1815.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  1^*  S.  vii. 
292  ; ix.  529,  &c. 

D. — Protestant  Popery  was  written  hy  Amherst,  author 
of  Terras  Filius. 

W.  (Keswick.) — On  the  authenticity  of  the  work  attri~ 
huted  to  Richard  of  Cirencester  consult  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*  S. 
i.  93,  123,  206  ; v.  491 ; vi.  37  ; S.  ii.  106  ; vi.  358. 


^EAND  PUMP  EOOM  HOTEL,  BATH,  opposite 

\T  the  Abbey  Church.  FIRST-CLASS  ACCOMMODATION. 


Warm  Mineral  Water  Baths  under  the  same  roof. 

MISS  HAWKES  WORTH,  Manageress. 


Me.  HOWAED,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
bjr  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered soimd  and  useful  in  mastication. — 52,  Fleet  Street. 

Consultations  free. 
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FACTS  IN  UNEXPECTED  PLACES. 

To  the  readers  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  there  can  be 
nothing  new  in  the  assertion  that  many  curious 
and  often  really  valuable  notes  and  details  are 
found  in  books  where  they  are  least  likely  to  be 
sought.  Of  course  to  any  one  investigating  a 
special  period,  or  the  life  of  any  individual,  cer- 
tain volumes  would  speedily  occur  for  examina- 
tion for  his  object.  But  how  many  and  important 
gleanings  lie  unknown  and  unsought  in  books 
which  would  seem  little  likely  to  yield  such  trea- 
sure ! 

It  has,  therefore,  often  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  of  real  service  to  future  writers  to 
chronicle  such  memoranda  in  various  biographies 
and  general  books ; and  where  could  references  to 
these  be  more  fitly  accumulated  than  in  the  pages 
of  “ ISI . & Q,”  ? Its  most  valuable  indexes,  I doubt 
not,  are  of  inestimable  service  to  our  present 
writers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  will  become 
increasingly  so. 

The  house  in  which  James  HI.  of  Scotland 
was  assassinated  was  not  long  ago  referred  to  by 
a correspondent  (p.  90).  At  the  period  this  was 
mentioned  I had  just  met  with  the  following 
illustrative  passage  in  the  Memoir  of  Br.  James 
Hamilton,  by  Eev.  Arnot  (Nisbet,  London). 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  yields  also  an  interesting 
gleaning  concerning  Bannockburn  and  the 


Bruce.”  During  an  excursion  in  1836,  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton writes : — 

“ At  Beaton  Mills,  saw  the  old  cottage  where  James  III* 
was  murdered,  and  was  shown  part  of  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones,  with  marks  of  the  spindle-sockets 

which  had  been  in  use  at  the  time The  room 

where  James  expired  is  a small  place,  with  a roof  too  low 
to  admit  of  your  standing  upright.  The  corner  where 
he  lay  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then 
proceeded  to  the  field  of  Bannockburn.  The  Bruce’s  flag- 
stone still  remains.  A weaver  had  it  built  into  the  wall 
of  his  house,  but  the  laird  very  properly  made  him  take 
down  the  wall  and  surrender  the  stone,  which  is  now  de- 
fended from  further  perils  by  a strong  iron  grating.  The 
cows  were  feeding  very  peaceably  in  the  morass  where 
Edward’s  cavalry  made  such  stumbling  amongst  Bruce’s 
spikes  and  pitfalls.” — P.  87. 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Hamilton  mentions  that, 
among  other  curiosities,  he  saw  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Gregory,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  of 
famous  classical  and  medical  memory,  the  bones 
and  cofiin  nails  of  Bobert  Bruce  ” ! (P.  101.) 

We  have  also  memoranda  of  “the  famous 
’45  ” (1745).  When  the  rebels  were  in  Edin- 
burgh, one  night  a Highland  follower  of  the 
prince  was  taken  up  by  the  guard  because  it  was 
plain  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself.  When  in 
the  guard-house  he  came  somewhat  to  his  senses ; 
his  first  ejaculation  was,  “Hech,  sirs!  it’s  sair 
wark  flitting  thae  kings.”  (P.  381.) 

“Forty  years  ago  Strathblane  (the  early  home  of  Dr, 
H.)  retained  traces  of  primitive  simplicity.  The  name 
of  Bob  Roy  filled  a larger  place  in  the  imagination  of  the 
people  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; and  all  who  had 
reached  fourscore  could  recall  the  times  of  the  Pretender. 
Mrs.  Pro  van  was  eight  years  old  when  a detachment  of  the 
rebel  army  passed  through  the  Muir  of  Fintry,  and  as 
she  was  the  onlj’-  one  left  at  home,  the  Highlanders 
coaxed  and  threatened  her  by  turns  to  reveal  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  meal  and  cheeses  ; but,  although  she  had  seen 
them  buried  in  the  moss,  the  little  maid  was  firm,  and 
neither  swords  nor  ‘ sweeties  ’ could  extort  her  secret. 
The  arrival  of  the  first  umbrella  was  a compa- 
ratively recent  and  well-remembered  era.”— Pp.  13,  14. 

Many  details,  correspondence,  &c.,  are  given  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
pp.  98,  158,  200,  209,  211,  231.  Among  them  is 
a description  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  the  memorable 
mthdrawal  from  the  General  Assembly,  May  18, 

We  have  also  a reminiscence  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  p.  91;  Lord  Jeffrey’s  account  of  the 
system  by  which  he  remembered  his  speeches, 
and  his  failure  in  his  “ maiden  speech  ” in  Parlia- 
ment, p.  400  ; and  sundry  particulars  of  the  Bev. 
Edward  Irving  in  his  early  days,  and  especially 
in  London,  pp.  65, 175, 184 : also  reminiscences, 
letters,  &c.,  of  the  late  Bev*  B.  MHheyne  of 
Dundee,  pp.  143,  148,  153,  235,  237,  239,  316 ; 
the  late  Bev.  W.  Burns,  pp.  143,  147,  148,  152, 
309 ; of  Dr.  (now  Archbishop)  Tait,  pp.  45,  465, 

In  his  early  days,  under  the  lectures  of  Sir  W. 
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Hooker,  Dr.  Hamilton  studied  botany.  See  pp.  92- 
97  for  details  of  intercourse  with  Sir  W.  and  his 
family,  and  of  *^old  George  Don,”  the  Scotch 
botanist. 

Dr.  Hamilton  writes  in  1837 : — 

**  All  know  the  story  of  Mungo  Park  and  the  moss. 
When  he  came  home  he  gave  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  told  him  ‘ that  is  the  moss  that  saved  my 
life  in  Africa.’  Mr.  D.  gave  it  to  Sir  William,  who  keeps 
it  among  a multitude  of  other  curiosities.”— Pp.  95,  96. 

Let  me  also  add,  that  sundry  explanations  and 
details  respecting  the  common-place  books,  in- 
dexes, &c.,  whereby  Dr.  Hamilton  made  avail- 
able the  stores  accumulated  by  his  extensive 
reading,  may  be  interesting  and  suggestive  to 
other  students:  pp.  397-404:  also,  pp.  77-80. 

S.  M.  S. 

[The  only  objection  to  the  suggestion  of  our  valued 
correspondent  is  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out.  Unless 
all  the  names  mentioned  in  such  papers  as  are  proposed 
are  entered  in  our  Index,  the  object  aimed  at  would 
not  be  attained ; and  if  so  entered  we  fear  our  Index 
would  be  increased  to  a very  inconvenient  extent. — Ed. 
“N&Q.”3 


« HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  II.,”  Fol.  1680. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  first  series  of 

N.  & Q.”  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  this  history,  which  in  the  abridged  edi- 
tion of  it,  printed  in  the  same  year,  is  represented 
as  found  among  the  papers  of,  and  supposed  to 
be  writ  by,  the  Eight  Honourable  Henry  Viscount 
Faulkland,  sometime  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.” 
To  the  folio  edition  is  however  prefixed  the 
author’s  preface  to  the  reader,”  signed  F.,” 
and  dated  February  20,  1627 — manifestly  dis- 
agreeing with  the  attriWtion  to  the  first  Lord 
Falkland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  work  is 
ascribed  to  Edward  Fannant  by  the  compilers  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  but  on  what 
grounds  I am  unable  to  say.  But  whoever  might 
have  been  the  author,  I wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact — which,  I believe,  has  not  been  before 
noticed— that  the  speeches  interspersed  in  it,  and 
occasionally  part  of  the  narrative,  are  in  blank 
verse,  suggesting  the  probability  that  the  history 
was  transprosed  or  worked  up  into  its  present 
shape  from  some  old  play.  I will  give  a specimen 
or  two  from  the  volume,  it  being  understood  that 
the  following  extracts  are  printed  in  it  as  prose. 

The  Queen’s  expostulation  with  Mortimer  on 
his  proposing  to  make  away  with  the  King 
(p.  153):- 

“ Stay,  gentle  Mortimer,  I am  a woman, 

Fitter  to  hear  and  take  advice  than  give  it. 

Think  not  I prize  thee  in  so  mean  a fashion 
As  to  despise  thy  safety  or  thy  counsel. 

Must  Edward  d^’e,  and  is  there  no  prevention  ? 

Oh  wretched  state  of  greatness,  frail  condition, 

That  is  preserv’d  by  blood,  secur’d  by  murder ! I 


I dare  not  say  I yield  or  yet  deny  it ; 

Shame  stops  the  one,  the  other  fear  forbiddeth : 

Only  I beg  I be  not  made  partaker. 

Or  privy  to  the  time,  the  means,  the  manner.” 

The  King’s  angry  reply  to  his  council  (p.  13)  t— 

Am  I your  king  ? If  so,  why  then  obey  me; 

Lest  while  you  teach  me  law,  I learn  you  duty. 
Know  I am  firmly  bent,  and  will  not  vary. 

If  you  and  all  the  kingdom  frown,  I care  not  r 
You  must  enjoy  your  own  affections, 

I not  so  much  as  question  or  controul  them  ; 

But  I,  that  am  your  sovereign,  must  be  tutor’d 
To  love  and  like  alone  by  your  discretion. 

Do  not  mistake,  I am  not  now  in  wardship, 

Nor  will  be  chalk’t  out  ways  to  guide  my  fancy. 
Tend  you  the  kingdom  and  the  public  errours; 

I can  prevent  mine  own  without  protection. 

I should  be  loth  to  let  you  feel  my  power ; 

But  must  and  will,  if  you  too  much  enforce  me. 

If  not  obedience,  yet  3’our  loves  might  tender 
A kind  consent  when  ’tis  your  king  that  seeks  it. 

But  you  perhaps  conceit  you  share  my  power  ? 

You  neither  do  nor  shall,  while  I command  it. 

I will  be  still  myself,  or  less  than  nothing.” 

^ Jas.  Ceosslet. 


FOLK  LORE. 

USAGES  AT  A CLEVELAND  FUNERAL  FORTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

An  aged  man,  wealthy,  but  having  lived  a 
miserly  life,  who  died  at  Eedcar  about  forty  years 
since,  ordered  his  funeral  as  follows : — 

“ A great  public  breakfast  was  held,  such  eating  and 
drinking  having  never  been  witnessed  in  the  old  man’s 
lifetime.  The  coffin  was  carried,  slung  upon  towels 
knotted  together,  and  borne  by  relays  of  men  to  Marshe, 
up  the  old  ‘ Corpse-way  ’ [see  “ Church-road  ” in  my 
Cleveland  Glossary],  bumped  three  times  on  a heap  of 
stones  (an  ancient  resting-place  at  the  top  of  the  hill)  ; 

‘ The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner’  was  then  sung,  and  the 
procession  moved  on  to  the  churchyard,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  receiving  a dole  of  fid.  as  they  entered.” 
"See  “ Dole  ” as  above]. 

My  correspondent,  in  illustration  of  the  bump- 
ing, adds  that  not  long  since,  in  an  account  of  a 
Jewish  funeral  at  Bruges,  she  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — 

“During  the  procession  to  the  burying-ground,  the 
coffin  was  put  down  on  the  road  three  times,  and  the 
mourners  repeated  verses  from  Ps.  xci.  with  the  object  of 
driving  away  evil  spirits.” 

The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner,”  mentioned 
above,  copied  from  a Bible  of  the  date  1612,  said 
to  be  composed  temp,  Henry  YIII.,  and  with  the 
music  in  the  old  angular  notation,  runs  thus : — 

“ O Lorde,  turne  not  away  thy  face 
From  him  that  lieth  prostrate, 

Lamenting  sore  his  sinfull  life. 

Before  thy  mercy  gate. 

Which  gate  thou  openest  wide  to  those 
That  doe  lament  their  sin  ; 

Shut  not  that  gate  against  me.  Lord, 

But  let  me  enter  in. 
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And  call  me  not  to  mine  accounts, 

How  I haue  lined  here ; 

jFor  then  I know  right  well,  0 Lord, 

How  vile  I shall  appeare. 

T need  not  to  confesse  my  life, 

I am  sure  thou  canst  tell 

What  I haue  beene  and  what  I am, 

I know  thou  knowest  it  well. 

O Lord,  thou  knowest  what  things  be  past. 

And  eke  the  things  that  be ; 

Thou  knowest  also  what  is  to  come, 

Nothing  is  hid  from  thee. 

Before  the  heauens  and  earth  were  made. 

Thou  knowest  what  things  were  then. 

As  all  things  else  that  hath  beene  since, 

Among  the  sonnes  of  men. 

And  can  the  things  that  I haue  done 
Be  hidden  from  thee  then  ? 

Nay,  nay,  thou  knowest  them  all,  0 Lord, 

Where  they  were  done  and  when. 

Wherefore  with  teares  I come  to^thee. 

To  beg  and  to  entreat : 

Euen  as  the  child  that  hath  done  euill. 

And  feareth  to  be  beat. 

So  come  I to  thy  mercy  gate, 

Where  mercy  doth  abound. 

Requiring  mercie  for  my  sinne. 

To  heale  my  deadely  wound. 

■0  Lord,  I need  not  to  repeate 
What  I doe  beg  or  craue  : 

Thou  knowest,  0 Lord,  before  I aske. 

The  thing  that  I would  haue. 

Mercy,  good  Lord,  mercy  I aske, 

This  is  the  totall  summe ; ^ 

For  mercy,  Lord,  is  all  my  sute  : 

Lord,  let  thy  mercy  come.” 

J.  C. -Atkinson. 

Danby  in  Cleveland. 

Irish  Folk  Lore.  — The  following,  which  I 
take  from  a report  of  a case  in  the  Court  of  Pro- 
Fate  which  occurred  very  lately  in  Dublin,  is,  I 
think,  well  worth  preservation  in  the  pages  of 

“ Crawley  v.  Crawley. 

“The  deceased  Thomas  Crawley  was  a farmer  resid- 
ing at  Carrickraacross,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  He 
died  in  May  last,  having  on  the  2nd  of  Dec.  1869  made  a 
will,  which  having  been  duly  executed,  was  placed  in  a 
safe,  of  which  the  wife  kept  the  key  by  the  testator’s  direc- 
tion ; but  on  the  night  of  his  death,  when  there  were  a 
number  of  people  in  the  place,  some  of  the  women  present 
suggested  that  it  was  wrong  to  have  any  doors  or  drawers  in 
the  place  locked  when  a person  was  dying,  and  accordingly 
all  locks  were  unbolted,  the  safe  amongst  other  places 
being  left  open.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
the  will  was  removed  and  could  not  be  found. 

“Mr.  Houston,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  exa- 
mined a number  of  witnesses  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
missing  document,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  lost,  and  his  Lordship  (Judge  Warren), 
who  heard  the  case  without  a jury,  being  satisfied  that 
the  will  was  not  destroyed  by  the  testator  in  his  lifetime, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  persons 
in  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  decease,  granted  probate 
of  its  contents.” 

Lough  Fea,  Carrickraacross,  Ev.  Ph.  Shirlet. 


Shbfeield  Folk  Lore. — It  is,  I believe,  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  scene  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s 
Put  yourself  in  his  Place  is  laid  at  Sheffield ; and 
that  the  author  spent  some  time  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood when  engaged  on  the  composition  of  the 
work.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  follow- 
ing scraps  of  folk  lore,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jael  Dence,  “a  villager  of  unbroken  descent,”  are 
worth  extracting  for  & Q.”  I quote  from 
the  edition  in  one  volume : — 

1.  a girl  was  in  church  when  her  banns 
were  cried,  her  children  would  all  be  horn  deaf 
and  dumb  ” (p.  120). 

2.  The  “ Gabriel  hounds,”  called  by  Jael 

Gabble  retchet.”  What  is  the  meaning  of 

^‘retchet”  ? “ They  are  not  hounds  at  all ; they 

are  the  souls  of  unbaptised  children,  wandering 
in  the  air  till  the  day  of  judgment.”  The  ‘^  Ga- 
briel hounds  ” are  explained  as  a strange  thing 
in  the  air,  that  is  said  in  these  parts  to  foretell 
calamity,”  sounding  like  a great  pack  of  beagles 
in  full  cry  ” : they  are,  of  course,  connected  with 
the  German  wild  J dyer  (pp.  156,  157), 

3.  “ If  you  sing  before  breakfast,  you’ll  cry  be- 
fore supper”  (p.  157).  In  London  the  version 
commonly  used  is : Laugb  before  breakfast,  cry 
before  night.” 

4.  Is  the  reason  for  the  unluckiness  ” of  meet- 
ing a magpie  generally  known?  I have  never 
met  with  it  elsewhere.  That’s  the  only  bird 
that  wouldn’t  go  into  the  ark  with  Noah  and  his 
folk  ...  a very  old  woman  told  me  ....  She 
liked  better  to  perch  on  the  roof  of  th’  ark,  and 
jabber  over  the  drowning  world.  So  ever  after 
that,  when  a magpie  flies  across,  turn  back,  or 
look  to  meet  ill  luck”  (p.  172). 

5.  ‘‘I  like  you  too  well  to  give  you  a pin.” 

What  would  be  the  consequence  ? ” III  luck, 

you  may  be  sure.  Heart  trouble,  they  do  say  ” 
(p.  144). 

6.  Martha  Dence  marries  Phil.  Davis.  Jael 
says : I went  to  church  with  a heavy  heart  on 
account  of  their  both  beginning  with  a D — Dence 
and  Davis : for  ’tis  an  old  saying  — 

‘ If  you  change  the  name  and  not  the  letter, 

You  change  for  the  worse  and  not  for  the  better.’  ” 

(p.  333). 

I have  purposely  omitted  some  examples  which 
are  widely  distributed.  James  Britten. 

Kew. 

A Weather  Saying.  — A Huntingdonshire 
cottager  (an  octogenarian)  told  me  the  other  day, 
‘‘  There’s  a saying  that  a dark  Christmas  sends 
a flne  harvest.  I’ve  known  that  saying  from  a 
boy,  and  I’ve  always  found  it  to  hold  good.”  The 
dark  Christmas,  of  course,  referred  to  ^‘no  moon.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

New  Year  Superstition. — In  East  Lanca- 
shire many  householders  are  very  anxious  that  a 
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dark-haired  person  should  he  the  first  to  enter 
their  houses  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  hire  a person  to  do  this  in  order  to  prevent 
a mistake.  A curious  variation  of  this  super- 
stition occurred  last  New  Year’s  Day,  for  a gen- 
tleman ’^ho  was  anxious  to  avoid  bad  luck  actually 
turned  his  black  cat  out  of  doors  shortly  before 
midnight,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  return  until  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  New  Year  had  com- 
menced. T.  T.  W. 

The  Great  Bear  and  Summer  Eaiheall. — 
A skilful  old  gardener,  a native  of  Yorkshire,  has 
just  assured  me  that  the  coming  summer  will  be 
a dry  one,  and  for  the  following  reason  The 
Great  Bear  is  on  this  side  of  the  North  Pole,  and 
as  long  as  he  remains  there  the  summers  will  be 
dry.  He  has  been  on  this  side  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  summers  have  all  been  dry.  If  he 
could  get  the  other  side  we  should  have  a wet 
sunimer,  especially  as  he  would  then  be  in  con- 
nexion with  Venus  and  Jupiter.” 

Though  familiar  with  the  popular  sayings 
about  the  weather  ” in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the 
foregoing  is  new  to  me.  Can  any  writer  of 
‘^N.  & Q.”  say  whether  it  is  known  in  Yorkshire 
or  elsewhere,  and  whether  my  ancient  friend  has 
in  any  way  metamorphosed  it  ? 

Wm.  Pehgelly. 

Torquay. 


ANCIENT  SIGNET  FOUND  AT  BAIAl. 

Some  twenty  miles  south  of  Psestum  there  is 
a small  village  called  Porcile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Stella.  ^ Here  I happened  to  be  benighted  in  my 
wanderings  through  Italy,  and  thereby  became 
acquainted  with  its  respectable  padre,  Pietro 
Zammpella,  whom  I found  to  possess  a small 
collection  of  curiosities  of  various  kinds — coins, 
cameos,  but  the  most  interesting  to  me  was  a 
signet  which  had  been  picked  up  at  Baiee.  Any 
closer  approach  to  our  printing  type  could  not 
well  be  imagined,  and  when  I covered  the  raised 
type  with  ink  and  stamped  it  on  my  note  book  I got 
the  letters  as  clearly  printed  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  by  one  of  our  most  accurate  type-founders. 
The  material  seemed  to  be  bronze,  the  characters 
were  raised,  and  I should  imagine  that  it  had 
been  formed  in  a mould.  There  was  a ring  at- 
tached to  it.  The  letters  had  been  made  with 
great  exactness  and  wonderfully  similar,  the  let- 
ters being  very  slender.  It  was  in  inches  2T  in 
length,  *9  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  letters 
was  *3.  The  inscription  was — 

’ SEX  POMPO 

VALENTIS. 

A fac-simile  of  this  signet  will  be  found  in  my 
Nooks  and  By-ways  of  Italy  (p.  20).  I do  not 
pretend  to  have  investigated  this  subject  at  all 
carefully,  and  therefore  if  I say  that  this  is  one  of 


the  earliest  approaches  to  printing  among  the 
Homans  that  has  yet  been  found,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  I do  so  with  considerable  reserve. 
Can  any  one  who  has  investigated  this  point  tell 
us  the  earliest  specimen  that  has  yet  been  found 
of  this  attempt  at  printing  among  the  Romans  ? 
There  are  specimens,  I believe,  in  the  British 
Museum.  Can  any  approximation  to  the  age  of 
any  of  these  specimens  be  made  ? In  regard  to 
Sextus  Pomponius  Valens,  to  whom  this  signet 
belonged,  I would  inquire  if  the  names  of  the 
admirals  (prsefecti)  of  the  fieet  which  was  sta- 
tioned during  the  imperial  period  of  Rome  at 
Misenum,  close  to  Baise,  are  known.  Whoever 
this  Pomponius  was,  he  must  have  been  of  high 
rank  to  possess  such  a signet-ring.  The  only 
Sextus  Pomponius  who  is  mentioned  in  history 
is  the  celebrated  jurist,  some  of  whose  works 
have  been  preserved.  If  we  could  imagine  that 
this  was  the  seal  of  the  jurist,  it  would  be  a valu- 
able relic,  but  we  do  not  know  that  his  cognomen 
was  Valens. 

The  family  of  Valens  came  into  notice  in  the 
imperial  period,  and  from  the  reign  of  Augustus 
we  find  several  of  some  celebrity.  None  of 
them,  however,  have  the  names  Sextus  Pompo- 
nius. One  of  the  principal  generals  of  the 
Emperor  Vitellius  in  a.d.  69  was  Fabius  Valens, 
whose  character  is  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours 
by  Tacitus.  In  the  royal  museum  at  Naples  I 
recollect  seeing  an  inscription  rather  remarkable, 
as  it  is  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was  found 
near  Misenum,  and  on  it  is  the  name  Val.  Valens, 
commander  (prsefectos)  of  the  fleet,  the  same 
office  that  was  held  by  the  elder  Pliny  when  he 
fell  a victim  to  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79. 

I have  been  reminded  of  this  seal  by  the  interest- 
ing paper  of  Mr.  Holt  on  early  Block  Books 
S.  vii.  13.)  Craueurd  Tait  Ramage. 


ISAAC  DISKAELI. 

The  following  notes  may  interest  the  admirers 
of  the  Disraelis,  father  and  son.  In  the  parish 
church  at  Bradenham,  where  the  former  so  long 
resided,  and  where  his  memory  is  still  cherished, 
there  is  a tablet  of  white  marble  let  into  the  wall 
with  this  inscription : — 

Sacred 

To  the  Memories 
of 

Isaac  Disraeli,  Esquire,  D.C.L., 
of 

Bradenham  House, 

Author  of  “ Curiosities  of  Literature,” 

Who  died  January  19*,  1848,  in  his  82nd  year, 
and 

Of  his  Wife  Maria, 

To  whom  he  was  united  for  Forty-five  years. 

She  died  April  21*^,  1847,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age. 
Their  remains  lie  side  by  side  in  the  vault  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chancel.” 
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A few  years  ago  the  present  Viscountess  Bea- 
consfield  caused  a monumental  column  in  honour 
of  her  father-in-law  to  he  erected  upon  the  brow 
of  an  eminence  closely  adjacent  to  that  upon 
which  Hughenden  Manor,  the  residence  of  her 
husband,  is  situated.  It  towers  amidst  scenery  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  is  plainly  visible  for^  many 
miles  round,  and  bears  the  annexed  inscription, 
which,  those  who  know  anything  of  the  sponta- 
neous gracefulness  of  his  happy”  style  will 
scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  pen  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  It  runs  thus : — 

“ In  memory  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  of  Bradenham  House 
in  this  count}^,  Esq.,  and  Honorary  D.C.L.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  who,  by  his  happy  genius,  diffused 
amongst  the  multitude  that  elevating  taste  for  literature 
which  before  his  time  was  the  privilege  only  of  the 
learned.  This  monument  was  erected  by  Mary  Anne, 
the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  Eight  Honble.  B.  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1852,  1858-9,  Lord  of  this 
Manor,  and  now  for  the  sixth  time  Knight  of  this  Shire.” 

Isaac  Disraeli  was  born  at  Enfield  in  May  1766, 
and  was  married  Feb.  10,  1802.  Mrs.  Disraeli 
was  a daughter  of  George  Bassevi,  Esq.,  of 
Brighton.  Benjamin  Disraeli  the  elder  died  at 
Stoke  Newington  Nov.  28,  1816,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  P.  M. 


Tenntsoh  and"  the  Plain  Dealee.”  — 
The  author  of  the  Plain  Pealer  and  of,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupting  comedies 
that  are  to  be  found — although  by  no  means  the 
coarsest  — can  have  little  in  common  with  the 
sweet  purity  of  our  Laureate,  and  yet  in  one 
instance  he  has  fairly  anticipated  the  more  popular 
of  his  beautiful  quatrains  j nor  has  he  only  done 
this,  but  he  has  done  it  with  a tenderness  and 
elegance  few  prose  men  of  his  day  could  have 
rivalled.  Tennyson’s  words  are  these : — 

“ I hold  it  true,  whate’er  befall, 

I feel  it  when  I sorrow  most ; 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.’” 

In  Memoriam,  xxvii. 

Congreve’s  pretty  thought  is  not  quite  a parallel 
in  words,  but  is  exactly  so  in  feeling.  Mrs.  Mar- 
wood,  who  is  not  of  necessity  either  a widow  or  a 
young  married  woman,  but  simply  Mistress  Mar- 
wood,  with  whom  Fainall  is  in  love,  talking  of 
that  passion,  says  : — 

‘'True  ’tis  an  unhappy  circumstance  of  life,  that  love 
should  ever  die  before  us  ; but  say  what  you  will.  His 
better  to  have  been  left,  than  never  to  have  been  lovedi'’ — 
Way  of  the  World,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

If  Mrs.  Mar  wood  had  been  a widow  sighing 
over  her  lost  husband,  the  parallel  had  been  closer 
and  the  pathos  more  perfect.  How  thoroughly 
difierent  the  feeling  of  these  two  men  of  letters, 
Tennyson  and  Congreve,  is  in  regard  to  their  art 
may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  noble  estimate  of 


the  poet  of  the  former  with  these  lines  of  Con- 
greve from  the  prologue  to  this  play  : — 

“ Of  those  few  fools  who  with  ill  stars  are  curst. 

Sure  scribbling  fools  call’d  Poets  fare  the  worst; 

For  they’re  a set  of  fools  which  Fortune  makes, 

And,  after  she  has  made  ’em  fools, /orsa/ees  ! ” 

May  I take  this  occasion  to  beg  of  your  readers 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  sending  any  quotations  or 
celebrated  sayings  they  may  light  upon,  to  form  a 
supplement  for  my  Familiar  Words,  as  I wish  to 
make  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a model  dictionary 
of  quotations.  All  cases  in  which  my  friends  aid 
me  I shall  be  happy  to  acknowledge  in  my  book, 
which  I am  already  preparing  ; and  they  will  add 
to  the  obligation  if  to  every  citation  they  apppd 
an  exact  reference  of  poem,  canto,  verse  and  line, 
act  and  scene,  or  volume,  chapter,  page,  and  edi- 
tion. Hain  Feiswell. 

74,  Great  Kussell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

James  Cavan  a Centenaeian. — Some  notices 
in  5^our  pages  on  the  subject  of  centenarianism 
suggested  to  me  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  actual 
age  of  an  old  man  named  James  Cavan,  who  is 
at  present  living  near  Newtown  Ards,  in  the  county 
of  Down.  For  some  years  I have  known  that 
this  man  was  “ generally  believed  ” in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  about  one  hundred  years  old,  but 
I feared  that,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  theiwoofs 
would  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  facts  seem  clearly  to  prove  that 
James  Cavan  is  now  102  years  old: — In  the  year 
1775  Alexander  Stewart  of  Newtown  Ards,  Esq. 
(great-grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Londonderry),  granted  a lease  of  part  of  the 
townland  of  Bally  witty  cock,  in  the  parish  of  New- 
town Ards,  to  James  Cavan,  the  father  of  our 
centenarian.  The  lease  was  for  three  lives — namely, 


Janies  Cavan,  the  father,  aged  about  fifty  years, 
and  his  two  sons  Andrew  and  James,  ag^ed  re- 
spectively eleven  and  six.  This  J ames  ^ is  still 
alive,  and  is  therefore  102  years  old  this^ 

The  lease  is  now  before  me,  and  the  land  is  still 
held  under  it.  ^ 

I am  told  that  Cavan  was  when  young  a very 
active  and  powerful  man.  He  was  a United  Irish- 
man, and  was  in  hiding  for  a considerable  time 
• after  1798.  He  has  always  been  an  industrious 
hard-working  man,  and  still  works,  though  he  is 
very  feeble  and  his  eyesight  is  nearly  gone.  I 
saw  him  about  eighteen  months  ago  engaged 
collecting  seaweed  for  manure  on  the  beach 
about  a mile  south  of  Newtown  Ards,  near  his 
cottage.  He  has  no  descendants,  and  is  poorly 
enough  off,  but  is  kept  from  actual  want  by  the 
kindness  of  a few  families  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Wm.  H.  Patteeson. 

Strandtown,  Belfast. 


Small-Pox. — The  subjoined  cutting  from  the 
Western  Mail  for  March  13,  1871,  seems  to  merit 
preservation  in  N.  & Q.”  : — 
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“ Wales  and  the  Small-Pox.— At  the  present  time, 
when  the  spread  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  is  occasioning 
much  alarm  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  the 
subjoined  note  from  an  old  magazine  will  possess  some 
interest Newport,  in  Wales,  claims  the  merit  of  having 
practised  inoculation  of  the  small- pox  from  time  imme- 
morial, before  it  %vas  even  known  to  the  other  counties  of 
Britain  ; for  while  the  London  physicians,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a Turkish  practice  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  were  cautiously  venturing  to  experiment  on 
some  condemned  criminals,  the  more  hardy  native  of 
Pembrokeshire  dared  to  inoculate  himself,  without  the 
assistance  of  either  physician  or  preparation.  This  was 
as  earh’’  as  the  year  1722.  The  method  had  been  con- 
stantly attended  with  great  success ; and  though  it  had 
not  acquired  the  name  of  inoculation,  yet  it  was  carried 
on  much  in  the  same  manner.  They  called  it  buying  the 
Mmall-pox,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  purchase  the  matter 
^contained  in  the  pustules  of  each  other.’  We  should  be 
•glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could  throw  more  light  on  a 
'Circumstance  so  honourable  to  Cardiff  and 

Merthyr  Guardian  of  hAarCa  10,  1871. 

R.  & M. 

Seizure  of  Chattels  under  a ‘‘  Heriot.” — 

The  accompanying  cutting  is  worth  preserving  in 

“ Singular  Custom  in  England.  — In  the  supple- 
mentary estimate  a vote  of  75,000/.  is  asked  for,  for  the 
.pictures  collected  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  con- 
nection v/ith  Sir  Robert’s  celebrated  picture,  the  ‘ Cha- 
peau de  Paille,’  a curious  story  was  once  told  by  the  late 
Lord  Cranworth  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  lordship,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Copyhold  Enfranchise- 
ment Bill,  alluded  to  that  strangest  of  all  anomalies  in 
English  custom  which  passed  under  the  name  of  heriot. 
This  existed  in  very  many  manors,  and  by  it,  on  the 
death  of  a person  holding  land  subject  to  the  custom,  the 
lord  might  seize  the  best  chattel  of  which  the  tenant  died 
possessed.  It  was  within  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel’s  know- 
ledge that  the  famous  horse  Sraolensko,  wmrth  2,000/.  or 
3,000/.,  was  seized  under  a heriot,  and  that  when  the 
first  Lord  Abinger,  as  Mr.  Scarlett,  was  at  the  bar,  a false 
report  of  his  death  having  been  circulated,  the  first  inti- 
mation which  Mrs.  Scarlett  had  of  it  %vas  the  seizure  of 
three  of  the  learned  gentleman’s  best  horses  by  the  lord 
of  the  soil.  Sir  Robert,  being  the  tenant  of  a manor  to 
which  a heriot  attached,  was  in  the  greate.st  apprehension 
that  if  anything  happened  to  him  the  picture  abov’e  men- 
tioned might  be  taken,  and  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
that  risk  he  bought  the  manor  of  which  the  copyhold  was 
held. — Daily  New&r — -Leeds  Mercury,  Pdarch  17. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Chap-Books.  — The  following  are  the  short 
titles  of  chap-books  printed  at  Hull  by  J.  Fer- 
raby.  They  are  in  three  sets — all  without  date. 
The  first  set  I am  inclined  to  consider  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  second,  which  is  about  1799-1800, 
and  the  third  some  years  later.  Mr.  Ferraby 
informs  the  public  on  some  of  these  choice  speci- 
mens of  typography,  that  he  has  “ The  greatest 
choice  of  old  ballads,  godly  patters,  histories,  and 
children-books,  printed  in  as  neat  a manner  and 
with  as  good  cuts  as  at  any  other  place  in  Eng- 
land;” so  that  we  may  conclude  his  issues  to  have 
been  very  numerous.  Those  detailed  below  are 
all  I have  yet  been  able  to  recover.  All  are  in 
12mo,  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty-four  pages, 


and  are  occasionally  adorned  with  cuts  which 
match  the  printing  and  paper  in  workmanship  and 
roughness : — 

The  Cruel  Cooper  of  Ratcliff’s  Garland ; The  Isle  of 
Wight’s  Garland ; The  Oxfordshire  Tragedy,  or  the 
Virgin’s  Advice  ; The  New  West  Country  Garland  ; The 
Strand  Garland;  Nixon’s  Cheshire  Prophecy  at  large; 
The  History  of  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  ; The 
Crown  and  Glory  of  Christianity,  to  the  Saint’s  Everla.st- 
ing  Rest,  by  Robert  Ross,  D.D. ; David’s  Lamentation, 
or  the  Christian’s  Reliance  upon  God  ; The  History  of 
that  Holy  Disciple  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  The  Weeping 
Christian,  or  the  Righteous  Man’s  Godlv  Sorrow;  A 
True  and  Faithful  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Christ  corn- 
ing to  Judgment  on  the  Last  Day;  A Divine  Dialogue 
between  John  Williams  of  Gloucester  and  Squire 
Wright;  The  Atheist  Converted,  or  the  Unbeliever's 
Eyes  Open’d. 

The  Friar  and  Boy,  or  the  Young  Piper’s  Pleasant 
Pastime  (two  parts)  ; ’The  Merry  Frolics,  or  the  Comical 
Cheats  of  Swalpo,  a notorious  Pickpocket.  And  the 
Merry  Pranks  of  Roger  the  Clown  ; The  Sleeping  Beauty 
of  the  Wood;  The  Art  of  Courtship,  or  the  School  of 
Love  ; The  Cries  of  a Wounded  Conscience;  The  Life  of 

William  Nevison,  a notorious  Highwayman and 

Generosity,  a Tale. 

Partridge  and  Flamstead’s  New  and  Well-experienced 
Fortune  Book;  The  Cries  of  a Wounded  Conscience  fas 
before]. 

W.  C.  B. 

Hull. 

A Mountebank  of  the  last  Century. — Any 
memorials  of  an  extinct  race  will  be  appropriate 
to  & Q.”  In  Wheler’s  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Stratford-upon-Avon  (which  I know  to  have 
been  printed  in  1806,  though  it  has  no  date  on  its 
title-page)  is  (p.  66)  the  following  memorial  from 
a gravestone  on  the  floor  of  the  church  : — • 

“Nicholas  Vangable,  Gent.,  died  the  11th  of  April, 
1774,  aged  37,” 

and  from  Mr.  Wheler’s  annotated  copy  of  that 
volume,  which  was  presented  to  the  Shakespeare 
Museum  at  Stratford  by  the  author’s  surviving 
sister  in  1862,  1 transcribe  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

“ Mr.  Vangable  was  a Mountebank ; but  having  thereby 
acquired  a sufficient  property  to  support  him  retired  i * 
Stratford,  where  he  died.  His  manners  were  respectful 
and  genteel,  and  his  person  was  tall  and  remarkably  well 
shaped.  I have  heard  he  was  of  Dutch  extraction.” 

J.  G.  N. 


William  Baliol. — Will  any  of  the  readers  of 
& Q.”  give  me  some  account  of  Sir  William 
Baliol,  the  brother  of  John  king  of  Scotland,  and 
son  of  the  founder  of  Baliol  College  ? Weever, 
in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  states  that  he  was 
buried  at  the  monastery  of  Whitefriars  Observants 
at  Canterbury.  Who  did  he  marry?  by  what 
means  did  he  escape  the  doom — banishment  and 
exile— -of  those  of  his  name  ? and  whether  a change 
of  name  was  in  those  early  times  resorted  to,  to 
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escape  tlie  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  the  ex- 
communicants  and  outlawed  ? Can  Me.  Sinclair, 
or  Mr.  Laing,  or  any  other  gentleman  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  a link  in  a chain  of  in- 
quiry I much  want  ? 

The  name  of  Baliol  became  extinct  after  the 
year  1330,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Edward 
Baliol,  the  son  of  John  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Scotland,  although  issue  of  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  family  of  that  name  were  living  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  at  that  time.  Did  they  assume 
any  other  name  ? and  if  so,  what  name  ? and  on 
what  authority  can  such  assertion  be  supported  ?* 

J.  R.  S. 

Character  oe  Constantine.— Am elius  Victor 
describes  Constantine  as  Trachala  decern  annis 
preestantissimus ; duodecim  sequentibus /aO-o ; de- 
cern novissimis  ob  immodicasprofusiones.” 

I know  not  how  Trachala  can  apply  as  an  epithet 
to  Constantine,  except,  as  at  the  hands  of  some 
he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  slipperiness,  he 
may,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  have  framed 
his  policy  a little  too  much  on  the  following 
model - 

^Aeixf/oy  rbu  rovrcpf, 

iv  i^oAiaQait'eiv  dvrp  ras  biafiokds. 

Aristoph.  Equites,  490. 
Edmund  Tew,  M.A, 

De  Lorraine.  — I should  be  much  obliged  for 
any  correct  information,  or  for  any  clue  to  obtain- 
ing such,  concerning  the  history  of  the  family  of 
De  Lorraine  (of  Durham  and  Northumberland) 
during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries;  especially  as  to  whether  the 
descent  of  Edward  Loraine  of  this  family,  who 
acquired  the  estate  of  Kirkharle  in  Northumber- 
land by  marriage  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  can 
be  traced  through  them  to  Robert  de  Lorraine 
or  Walcher  de  Lorraine,  who  lived  te772p.  William 
I.  and  11.  Concerning  these  two  persons  I should 
also  be  glad  of  information  on  the  following 
points : — From  what  family  each  was  descended, 
and  what  arms,  if  any,  were  borne  by  Robert  ? 
How  and  when  each  of  his  ancestors  came  to 
England,  and  whether  Robert  is  likely  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Delaroune  ” of  the 
Battle- Abbey  Roll?  (See  Grafton’s  Chronicle.') 
Whether  they  or  any  of  their  successors  (previous 
to  1416)  held  property  in  Durham,  and  if  so 
where  ? 

In  some  private  accounts  in  my  possession 
Robert  de  Lorraine  is  stated  to  have  come  to 

[*  “ There  were  several  collateral  branches  of  this  sir- 
name  of  Baliol  in  Scotland,  donors  and  witnesses  in  our 
cloister  registers;  and  in  the  Ragman  Roll  there  are 
four  or  five  of  them  of  good  account.  Some  say  that  the 
Baillies  are  descended  from  the  Baliols,  which  last  name 
being  odious  to  the  nation,  they  changed  it  to  Baillie,  and 
it  seems  their  arms  too,  for  they  are  very  different  from 
the  Baliols.” — Nisbet’s  Heraldry,  i.  178. — Ed.] 


England  with  the  Conqueror,  to  have  been  a 
great  soldier  and  scholar,  and  to  have  been  re- 
warded with  lands  in  Durham  by  Rufus.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Baker’s  Chronicle,  p.  41,  ed.  1660, 
as  having  epitomised  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  and  I believe  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  Walcher  de  Lorraine  was  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Lothaie. 

94,  Piccadill3^ 

Documentos  Aradicos.” — 

“In  a collection  of  papers  published  in  1790,  called 
Documentos  Arabicos,  from  the  Royal  Archives  of  Lis- 
bon, chiefly  consisting  of  letters  between  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  the  tributary  princes  of  the  East  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Zeque,  Sheik,  or  King  of  Melinda, 
with  whom  De  Gama  afterwards  made  a treatj'^  of  alliance, 
and  whose  ambassador  he  carried  into  Portugal,  was 
named  Wageraje.”  — Clarke,  i.  486-7;  Kerr’s  Voyages 
and  Travels,  ii.  343. 

The  work  above  mentioned  was  translated  into 
Portuguese  by  Father  John  de  Souza*  in  1790. 
Does  it  throw  any  light  upon  the  parentage  or 
history  of  Timoia,  Timoja,  or  Tim-Raj,the  Hindu 
ally  of  the  great  Albuquerque  ? Has  it  ever  been 
translated  into  English  or  French?  and  if  so,  under 
what  name  or  title  is  it  to  be  asked  for  ? 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

A German  Etymological  Dictionary.  — Can 
you  or  any  of  your  numerous  and  learned  corre- 
spondents recommend  to  me  a good  German  etymo- 
logical dictionary  in  a small  compass  ? I possess 
Grimm’s  Deutsches  Wdrterhuch,  with  the  continua- 
tions by  Hildebrand  and  Weigand,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  such  a work  is  too  bulky  for  my  purpose.  I have 
bought  several  German-English  dictionaries,  but 
they  none  of  them  give  the  German  derivations. 
What  I want  is  something  after  the  fashion  of 
your  Chambers’  English  Etymological  Dictionary, 
or  even  Pick’s  French  Etymological  Dictionary. 
If  any  one  can  recommend  such  a work  in  a small 
compass  they  will  greatly  oblige 

A Foreigner. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  any  etymological  dictionary 
of  the  German  language,  with  the  exception  of  that  re- 
ferred to  above,  as  commenced  by  Grimm  and  continued 
by  Hildebrand  and  Weigand.  German  being  for  the 
greater  part  an  original  language,  it  is  impossible  to  show 
its  derivations  in  the  same  manner  as  can  be  done  with 
English  or  French,  the  former  of  which  is  mainly  derived 
from  Gothic  and  Latin,  through  the  media  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  French,  and  the  latter  from  Latin  and  Celtic. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  effected  in  such  a case  is  to 
show  the  affinities  between  the  language  in  question  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  of  tongues  to 
which  it  is  attached  as  a common  stem.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking, moreover,  is  one  requiring  immense  powers  of 
learning  and  research,  such  as  could  only  have  been  in- 
stituted by  men  of  the  calibre  of  Grimm.  Bopp’s  Verglei- 
chende  Grammatik,  and  Pott’s  Etymologische  Forschungen 
maybe  advantageously  consulted.] 

* James  Murphy,  Travels  in  Portugal,  p.  235,  London, 
1795. 
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" Handel’s  Messiah.” — At  performances  of 
this  oratorio  audiences  invariably  rise  at  the  first 
notes  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus/’  and  remain 
standing  until  the  chorus  has  been  sung  through. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  a note  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  custom  ? F.  S. 

Hakeow  School  : John  Lyon. — In  the  Times 
newspaper  of  March  2 is  a brief  notice  of  Harrow 
School  Tercentenary/’  in  which  it  is  stated,  with 
reference  to  this  famous  seminary,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  the  three  hundredth  year  since  its  charter 
of  foundation  was  granted  to  John  Lyon.  Is  any- 
thing known  regarding  the  personal  history  and 
family  of  this  John  Lyon,  and  was  he  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Lyon  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  inn  of  Chancer}^  long  known  as  Lyon’s 
Inn  ” ? It  occurs  to  me  that  the  sign  armorial  of 
Harrow  School  is  identical  with,  or  at  least  some 
modification  of,  that  of  the  Scotch  earldom  of 
Strathmore  j but  my  memory  in  regard  to  this  is 
not  by  any  means  distinct.  What  history  gives 
the  best  account  of  its  foundation  .P 

Baeeistee. 

[We  fear  but  little  is  known  of  the  parentage  of  John 
Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow  School.  He  resided  at 
Piyston,  in  the  parish  of  Harrow,  in  the  condition,  as  is 
said,  of  a “ wealthy  yeoman,”  and  had  considerable 
landed  property,  acquired  by  his  own  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  his  monumental  brass  he  died  Oct.  3,  1592. 
No  will  nor  administration  of  his  effects  has  been  found 
either  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  or  in  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  office.  His  widow,  Joan,  was  buried, 
according  to  the  register,  Aug.  30,  1608.  ' Their  only 
child,  Zachary,  was  buried  May  25,  1583.  The  letters 
patent  for  the  endowment  of  the  school  were  procured  by 
Lyon  13  Eliz.  1571.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some 
robability,  that  a kinsman  of  the  founder  of  Harrow 
chool  was_  John  Lyon  (son  of  Thomas  Lyon  of  Pery- 
fare  or  Perivale),  “ a citizen  of  credit  and  renown,”  a 
member  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  Sheriff  in  1550,  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1554.  During  his  shrievalty  he  had  a 
grant  of  arms,  viz.  Azure  a fess  or,  charged  with  a lion 
passant  between  two  cinquefoils  gules,  between  three 
plates,  each  charged  with  a griffin’s  head  erased  sable. 
We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  two  interesting 
papers  in  the  Harrow  Gazette  of  March,  1861,  one  signed 
“ L.,”  [George  Edward  Long,  Esq.],  and  the  other  with 
the  familiar  initials  / J.  G.  N.”  For  the  history  of  Harrow 
School  consult  Carlisle’s  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  ed. 
1818,  ii.  125-161  ; The  History  of  the  Colleges  of  Win- 
chester, Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  ed.  1816,  4to ; and  Howard 
Staunton’s  Great  Schools  of  England,  1865,  8vo,  pp.302- 
349.-— Lyon’s  Inn,  Holywell  Street,  was  anciently  a com- 
mon inn  of  the  sign  of  the  Lion  (felis  leo),  king  of  beasts.] 

Houaeth  Book-plates. — Will  any  correspond- 
ent of  yours  tell  me  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  book-plates  which  are  said  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Hogarth  ? I believe  that  he  executed 
some  for  John  Wilkes  and  Heaton  Wilkes;  but 
what  are  the  means  of  identification  ? Also,  what 
others  did  he  engrave  ? Perhaps  your  learned  cor- 
respondents J.  (j.  Nichols,  Esq.  or  He.  Howaed, 
both  of  whom  are  well-known  experts  in  heraldry 
and  book-plates,  can  tell  me.  G.  Atkinson. 


Loed  J eetsoleee  oe  Yeetsoldee. — Could  you 
inform  me  where  I could  meet  with  an  account 
of  the  lands  held  by  Lord  Jertsolder  or  Yertsolder 
in  Scotland  ? He  emigrated  to  France  with  the 
king,  James  II.,  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  or 
about  the  year  1689.  He  was  Lord  of  England, 
and  after  being  in  France  he  went  and  established 
himself  in  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  and 
married  himself  with  Miss  Lathomver  of  Dender- 
monde  (Belgium) ; he  then  changed  his  name, 
and  took  that  of  Be  Heyder,  and  had  seven 
children.  Gustave  Eeuvee. 

Rev.  Timothy  Lee  : Ackwoeth  Chuech. — Is 
there  any  monumental  inscription  in  Ackworth 
church,  near  Pontefract,  to  Rev.  Timothy  Lee 
and  his  wife  Penelope,  who  were  living  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  ? C.  D.  C. 

Montagu  Queeies. — Inforrnation  is  requested 
respecting  some  memoirs  said*to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  a Lady  Montagu,  wife  of  one  of  the 
Viscounts  Montagu,  of  Cowdray  and  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex.  Also,  whether  the  crest  or  badge  borne 
by  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Great  Standard  Bearer  of 
England  (father  of  the  first  Viscount)  was  a black 
greyhound  ? 0.  L.  W. 

Peioey  oe  St.  Etheenan.— I shall  feel  exceed- 
ingly obliged  by  your  permitting  me  to  use  your 
columns  in  clearing  up  an  anachronism.  I am 
engaged  in  A Sketch  of  the  Religious  Houses 
of  England  and  Wales,”  and  have  met  with  a 
difficulty  which  I beg  to  propose  to  your  readers 
for  solution.  During  the  reign  of  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  the  priory  of  St.  Ethernan  in  thq  Isle  of 
May  was  given  by  that  sovereign  to  the  abbey  of 
Reading;  but  during  the  rule  of  Abbot  de  Burgh- 
gate  (according  to  Cotes)  it  was  alienated  and  sold 
to  Bishop  de  Lamberton  of  St.  Andrews.  F.  de 
Burghgate  was  Abbot  of  Reading  from  1268  to 
1287,  and  Bishop  Lamberton  was  not  consecrated 
till  1298.  Did  the  transfer  of  May  take  place 
during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Frazer  or  Bishop 
Gamelin,  or  Bishop  W^ishart  (all  of  whom  were 
contemporaries  of  Abbot  de  Burghgate),  or  was 
it  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Abbot  deQuap- 
plede,  who  found  the  abbey  of  Reading  much  in 
debt.P  and  this  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  he 
succeeded  in  liquidating  the  debt.  I know  that 
Bishop  Wishart  witnessed  two  charters  in  his 
episcopacy — (1)  of  a grant  of  a piece  of  land  by 
Patrick  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  God  and  the  saints  of 
the  Isle  of  May,  and  the  monks  there  serving 
God ; and  (2)  a grant  of  a cow  yearly  to  the  same 
monks  by  the  same  nobleman,  but  we  also  have 
an  injunction  from  Bishop  de  Lamberton  ordering 
the  prior  of  St.  Ethernan  to  pay  sixteen  marks 
annually  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  which  had 
been  previously  paid  to  its  former  superior,  the 
Abbot  of  Reading.  Wileeid  oe  Galway. 
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Metrical  Versions  oe  the  Psalms. — Can  any 
correspondent  tell  me  wlio  wrote  tlie  following 
lines  On  tlie  Versions ”?  1 found  them  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  an  old  Greek  Testament  and  Prayer- 
book  5 intended  apparently  as  a kind  of  relish 
after  ‘‘  The  Whole  booke  of  Psalmes : Collected 
into  English  Metre,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them 
withall”:— 

“ On  the  Versions. 

“ When  the  Royal  Psalmist  strung  his  golden  Lyre, 
God  smiled  upon  him  and  he  sung  with  fire  ; 

The  Voice  of  Music  lent  suhlimer  aid 
To  breathing  thoughts  in  burning  words  arrayed. 

O what  a fall  is  here  when  Brady  palms 
His  limping  doggrel  off  for  David’s  Psalms ! 

All  sin  alike ; the  same  dull  scrannel  grates 
In  Thomas  Sternhold’s  as  in  Nahum  Tate’s. 

One  with  crude  baldness  sets  the  teeth  on  edge, 

One  creeps  meandering  girt  with  slimy  sedge ; 
Unmeaning  platitudes  the  sense  impede, 

As  sluggish  rivers  with  the  noisome  weed. 

Shall  we  who  boast  of  intellect  refined, 

Of  social  progress  and  the  march  of  mind. 

Still  use  such  jargon  in  Jehovah’s  praise, 

And  shine  in  any  but  religious  lays  ? 

And  shall  men  retrospect  in  time  to  come, 

And  own  that  with  us  sacred  song  was  dumb  ?'” 

T.  Felton  Falkner. 

Petting-  to  Death  by  Tortere  eor  impeted 
Heresy. — What  executions  of  this  kind,  by  formal 
consignment  from  the  church  to  “ the  secular 
arm,”  are  recorded  between  the  period  of  the  per- 
secutions by  the  Homan  emperors  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  inquisition  by  Gregory  IX.  about 
1233,  besides  that  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  was 
delivered  over  by  Adrian  IV.,  our  countryman,  to 
the  civil  governor  of  Home,  and  by  him  executed, 
and  his  body  burnt,  in  1155  ? Zetetes. 

Saints’  Emblems. — In  the  course  of  some  re- 
pairs made  in  the  year  1839  in  the  parish  church 
of  Ste.  Marie  duCastel,in  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
some  rude  fresco-paintings  were  discovered  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  vault.  Three  dis- 
tinct subjects  are  depicted.  The  one  nearest  the 
eastern  window  is  either  the  Last  Supper  or  the 
supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  ; probably 
the  latter  is  intended,  as  there  are  traces  of  a 
figure  with  long  hair  lying  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour.  A flat  vault-rib  separates  this  from  the 
next  picture,  which  is  a representation  of  the 
mediaeval  legend  known  as  “ Le  fabliau  des  trois 
morts  et  des  trois  vifs.”  On  the  vault-rib  itself  a 
single  figure  is  depicted,  probably  some  saint  or 
martyr.  The  figure  is  attired  in  a long  dark- blue 
robe,  with  a close-fitting  white  cowl  and  tippet, 
from  the  back  of  which,  over  the  right  shoulder, 
hangs  a red  lappet : this  may  be  intended  to  re- 
present blood.  The  right  hand,  which  has  some- 
thing like  a maniple  depending  from  it,  holds  a 
flagon  painted  yellow,  the  left  a chalice  coloured 
red.  Across  the  neck  is  laid  a huge  hatchet,  the 
head  of  which  is  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the 


figure,  and  is  painted  blue,  with  stains  of  red 
towards  the  edge.  There  is  no  nimbus  round  the 
head.  Do  these  emblems  afford  any  clue  as  to 
the  person  intended  to  be  represented  ? A great 
authority  in  matters  of  ancient  costume,  the  late 
Colonel  llamilton  Smith,  to  whom  I sent  sketches 
of  these  paintings,  pronounced  them  to  be  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Edgar  MacCelloch. 

Guernsey. 

Sermon  of  St.  Eloy,  or  Eligies. — Dr.  Mait- 
land’s readers  will  remember  the  famous  sermon 
of  St.  Eloy,  which  was  so  strangely  misrepre- 
sented by  Hobertson.  Has  any  English  transla- 
tion of  this  sermon  ever  been  published  ? 

C.  D.  C. 

Sewell. — Wanted  the  parentage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sewell,  Master  of  the  Holls,  and  that  of  his  first 
wife  Miss  Heath(?).  Y.  S.  M. 

Lit  appears  from  that  compendious  storehouse  of  legal 
biography,  Foss’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Judges 
o f England,  that  Thomas  Sewell  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Sewell  of  West  Ham,  Essex;  and  his  first  wife  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Heath,  Esq.  of  Stansted 
Mountfichet,  in  the  same  county.  Mr.  Foss  quotes  among 
other  authorities,  “N.  & Q.”  S.  vii.  383,  621,  621;  ix. 
86;  2’id  S.X.396.] 

Wrecks. — Wanted,  1.  Name  and  publisher  of 
the  book  giving  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Anson  about  Christmas,  1807,  on  the  bar  near 
Porthleven,  Cornwall. 

2.  Any  details,  &c.,  connected  with  the  wreck 
of  the  Susan  and  Hebecca  transport  lost  on  Gun- 
wakoe  Hocks,  about  the  same  date,  on  her  return 
from  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  7th  Dragoons,  part 
of  General  Whitelock’s  army.  T.  H.  B. 

[ The  Loss  of  the  Anson  Frigate  on  Dec.  28,  1807,  with 
a plate,  was  published  by  Thomas  Tegg,  111,  Cheapside, 
about  the  year  1810,  12mo.  Consult  also  Narratives  of 
Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal  Navy  between  1793  and  1849,  by 
W.  0.  S.  Gilly,  Lond.  1850,  8vo,  pp.  126-135.  We  cannot 
discover  any  details  of  the  wreck  of  the  Susan  and 
Rebecca.] 

OMBRE:  BOSTON. 

S.  vii.  35,  167.) 

Your  correspondent  Z.  Z.,  under  the  heading 
“ Ombre,”  inquires  what  was  the  game  of  Bos- 
ton ? ” Boston,  as  I have  seen  it  played  (I  believe 
there  are  varieties),  is  a game  standing  midway 
between  whist  and  quadrille.  Four  players  hold 
thirteen  cards  each,  the  value  of  the  cards  being 
as  at  whist.  The  suits  are  arranged  in  an  order 
of  value,  diamonds  being  the  highest.  The  simple 
form  of  the  game  is  called  ^‘Boston,”  or  ‘‘Ask 
and  Answer.”  The  eldest  hand,  or  failing  him, 
the  next  eldest  and  so  on,  if  he  sees  he  can  make 
five  tricks — a certain  suit  being  trumps — “pro- 
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poses”  in  that  suit.  Any  other  player  able  to 
make  three  tricks  in  the  same  suit  answers  him, 
and  if  nothing  higher  is  declared,  the  game  pro- 
ceeds, the  two  being  bound  to  make  eight  tricks, 
and  the  play  being  as  at  whist,  except  that  the 
partners  are  not  necessarily  opposite  each  other. 
A proposal  in  a higher  suit  puts  out  a previous 

ask  and  answer  ” in  a lower.  Honours  and  extra 
tricks  are  counted  after  a prescribed  scale.  If 
there  is  no  answerer,  the  proposer  is  bound  to  play 
alone  against  the  three  others,  and  to  make  his 
five  tricks. 

If  a player  sees  that  he  can  make  six  tricks 
playing  alone,  he  declares  a little  independence  ” 
in  any  suit,  or  a great  independence  ” if  he  can 
make  eight.  A “ little  independence  ” puts  out 
an  ask  and  answer,”  and  is  put  out  itself  by  a 

great  independence.”  In  these  cases  also  one 
plays  alone  against  the  other  three,  the  suit  named 
being  trumps.  Of  course  a player  playing  alone 
receives  or  pays  the  stake  three  times  over  to  the 
other  players,  the  stake  being  arranged  on  a gra- 
duated scale  according  to  the  value  of  the  suits. 
But  the  most  interesting  variety  of  the  game  is 
the  misere.”  A player  may  challenge  the  other 
three  to  make  him  win  a trick,  in  which  case  he 
declares  a misere.”  A declared  misere  ” puts 
out  any  independence  whatever,  and  in  playing 
for  the  misere  ” there  are  no  trumps,  the  suit 
declared  in  merely  determining  the  amount  of  the 
stake.  A misere  can  only  be  put  out  by  declar- 
ing a slem,  i.  e.  that  a certain  suit  being  trumps, 
the  declarer  will  win  thirteen  tricks.  As  the 
game  is  sometimes  played,  a petite  misere  ” 
may  be  declared,  in  which  case  the  player  de- 
clares that  he  will  make  one  trick  and  no  more. 
A little  misere  puts  out  a little  independence, 
but  not  a great  one. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Boston  ” may  be  in- 
teresting to  Z.  Z.  The  Comte  de  Sdgur,  in  his 
Memoir es,  ou  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes,  i.  77  (3rd 
edit.),  speaking  of  the  interest  taken  among  the 
company  assembled  at  Spa  in  the  success  of  the 
Americans  in  the  early  days  of  the  w.ar  of  inde- 
pendence, writes : — 

“ L’insurrection  amdricaine  prit  partout  comme  une 
mode:  le  savant  jeu  anglais,  le  wisk,  se  vit  tout-k-coup 
rem place  dans  tons  les  salons  par  un  jeu  non  moins  grave 
qu’on  nomma  le  boston.  Ce  mouvement,  quoiqu’il  semble 
bien  Idger,  dtait  un  notable  presage  des  grandes  convul- 
sions ^ auxquelles  le  monde  entier  ne  devait  pas  tarder  k 
etre  livre,  et  j’etais  bien  loin  d’etre  le  seul  dont  le  cceur 
alors  palpitat  au  bruit  du  reveil  naissant  de  la  liberte, 
cherchant  ii  secouer  le  joug  du  pouvoir  arbitraire.” 

I do  not  wish  to  impugn  this  heroic  origin  for 
the  game,  but  if  less  savant  than  whist,  boston 
is  also,  me  teste,  moins  grave.  The  various  com- 
binations I have  endeavoured  to  describe  make 
the  game  a very  lively,  not  to  say  a noisy,  one. 

C.  A.  L. 


The  following  description  of  the  game  of  ombre 
is  drawn  from  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Compleat 
Gamester  (which  devotes  no  less  than  eighty- eight 
pages  to  the  game),  and  is  confirmed  and  supple- 
mented by  information  from  other  sources  : — 

Ombre  is  an  improvement  on  the  Spanish  game 
of  ‘^Primero,”  and  derives  its  namefrom  theSpanish 
El  llomhre — The  Man — in  allusion  to  the  thought 
and  attention  required,  or  perhaps  referring  to  him 
who  undertakes  to  play  the  game  against  the  rest 
of  the  gamesters.  Ombre  may  be  played  by  two, 
by  three,  by  four,  or  by  five.  Ombre  by  three 
(the  favourite  game)  was  played  with  forty  cards, 
the  eights,  nines,  and  tens  being  thrown  out. 
Ombre  packs  were  sold  for  the  purpose.  The  cards 
counted  in  their  natural  sequence  in  spades  and 
clubs,  the  two  black  aces  being  alwavs  trumps. 
In  hearts  and  diamonds  king,  queen,  and  knave- 
kept  their  natural  rank,  but  of  the  ordinary  cards 
the  lowest  in  number  counted  highest. 

To  find  the  dealer,  give  one  card  round,  and  one 
to  bank.  Whoever  has  the  highest  card  of  bank 
suit  deals.  The  dealer  deals  from  right  to  left, 
instead  of  from  left  to  right,  as  in  all  other  games, 
and  the  players  play  in  like  manner.  Nine  cards 
are  dealt  to  each  player,  three  and  three  round, 
the  remaining  thirteen  from  the  bank.  After 
dealing,  if  none  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to- 
attempt  for  the  stake,  all  pass,  and  contribute  to 
the  former  stake,  then  deal  again.  Whoever 
finally  attempts  is  called  the  ombre,”  and  plays 
against  the  other  two  ; the  winner  must  take  five- 
tricks,  or  four  when  the  other  five  are  divided. 

Ombre  chooses  which  suit  shall  be  trumps, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  ace  of  spades 
is  always  first  trump,  or  Spadille  ; the  ace  of  clubs 
always  third  trump,  and  is  called  Bastoj  the 
second  trump  is  always  the  worst  card  of  trump, 
suit  in  its  natural  order — that  is,  the  seven  in  red 
and  the  deuce  in  black  suits,  and  is  called  Manille. 
If  either  of  the  red  suits  is  trumps,  the  ace  of  that 
suit  is  fourth  trump,  and  called  Punto. 

Spadille,  Manille,  and  Basto  are  called  mata- 
dores  or  murderers,  as  they  never  give  quarter  t 
it  is  their  privilege  never  to  be  obliged  to  follow 
inferior  trumps-™as,  suppose  I hold  Basto  and  no- 
other  trump,  and  king  of  trumps  is  led,  I need 
not  follow  with  Basto,  but  may  renounce  trumps, 
and  play  from  another  suit;  but  it  must  pay 
deference  to  its  superiors,  and  come  out  if  Spa- 
dille or  Manille  are  led. 

^ Ombre  may,  if  he  will,  discard  any  number  of 
his  hand  he  chooses  in  exchange  for  an  equal 
number  from  the  bank,  as  also  may  the  other  two,, 
or  he  may  trust  to  his  own  hand,  which  is  called 
Sans  Prendre.  If  ombre  fails  he  is  bested,  and 
if  ^ one  of  the  defenders  of  the  stake  wins  more 
tricks  than  he,  he  is  said  to  win  Codille,  and  takes 
up  the  stake  the  ombre  played  for. 

Quadrille,  or  ombre  by  four,  was  invented  by  the 
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rrench,''  and  differs  from  the  former  game  in 
having  all  the  forty  cards  dealt  out — to  each  per- 
son ten,  twice  three  and  once  four. 

In  Quintille,  or  ombre  by  five,  each  person  has 
eight  cards  dealt  him.  There  is  no  marking  at 
ombre.  Every  deal  decides  the  game. 

John  W.  Foed. 


MOURNING,  OR  BLACK-EDGED  WRITING 
PAPER. 

(4:^^  S.  vii.  209.) 

W.  H.  S.  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  conjectures 
as  to  the  time  when  black-edged  quarto-sized 
paper  came  into  use.  He  is  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  before  1840.  .But  I have  a distinct 
recollection  of  quarto  letter  paper  with  black 
edges  many  years  before  1840,  though  I cannot 
state  the  exact  time  of  its  introduction.  I can, 
however,  produce  letters  written  on  sheets  of 
quarto  size,  with  black-edged  borders,  in  1836  and 
1837.  The  maker  of  that  paper  in  1836  was 
C.  Penny,  London.  There  is  no  date  in  the  water- 
mark 5 but  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  paper 
had  been  made  a year  or  two  earlier  than  1 836. 
The  water-mark  on  the  paper  of  1837  is  ‘^Bich^ 
Turner,  Chaffbrd  Mills.”  It  might  perhaps  be 
ascertained  on  inquiry,  how  soon  either  or  both 
of  these  makers  had  begun  to  supply  black-edged 
paper;  but  it  appears,  at  least,  that  the  manu- 
facture was  not  confined  to  any  particular  places. 
Indeed  I am  persuaded  that  the  use  of  such  paper 
had  become  common  many  years  earlier. 

Nor  do  I consider  that  the  use  of  note  paper 
was  so  connected  as  W.  H.  S.  supposes,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  penny  postage,  or  rather  the 
substitution  of  weight  for  quantity  of  paper,  as 
the  regulating  principle  of  charge.  The  first  re- 
laxation of  the  postage  took  place  on  December  5, 
1839,  when  a uniform  rate  of  fourpence  was  fixed 
for  weight  under  half  an  ounce : then  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1840,  the  rate  was  made  a penny  for  the 
same  weight,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 
Before  these  changes,  letters  were  most  unequally 
charged.  If  a letter  was  on  a single  sheet  or  piece 
of  paper,  no  matter  how  large,  it  was  charged 
only  with  single  postage ; but  if  it  contained  any 
enclosure,  however  small,  it  was  charged  double. 
But  in  those  days  Members  of  Parliament  had  the 
privilege  of  franking  ten  letters  of  any  weight 
under  an  ounce,  and  of  receiving  fifteen  letters 
also  free  under  that  weight.  So  the  custom  pre- 
vailed of  tearing  down  a sheet  of  letter  paper, 
folding  one  half  of  it  to  note  size,  to  write  upon, 
and  enclosing  it  in  the  other  half,  which  served 

* “ Who,”  says  the  Compleat  Gamester^  “ ever  fond  of 
novelty  and  equally  fickle  in  their  dress  and  diversions, 
have  inoculated  several  scyons  (szc)  upon  the  Spanish 
root.” 


for  the  envelope.  This  was  the  real  origin  of  note 
paper  and  envelopes,  which  I remember  many 
years  before  the  penny  postage. 

The  French  are  doubtless  inventive  and  inge- 
nious, and  an  instance  in  the  matter  of  envelopes 
deserves  .a  record  in  N.  & Q.”  Who  has  not  been 
annoyed  again  and  again  at  the  difficulty  of  opening 
letters  with  envelopes  gummed  up  all  along  the 
top,  as  if  they  never  were  to  be  opened  ? I re- 
ceived about  a year  ago  from  France  some  packets 
of  enveloppes  perles^  as  they  are  called,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  obviate  the  above  inconvenience.  A 
thread  passes  along  the  inside  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  envelope,  with  a small  bead  {pe7ie)  projecting 
out  of  each  end.  The  following  direction  appears 
just  over  the  sealing  place  of  the  envelope : 
^‘Baissez  une  perle.  Un  fil  coupe  le  bas  de  I’en- 
veloppe.”  The  enclosed  letter  is  thereby  at  once 
set  free.  I enclose  this  communication  in  one  of 
these  ingenious  contrivances,  which  I think  well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  our  stationers. 

F.  0.  H. 


To  assist  your  correspondent  W.  H.  S.  in  hi&, 
inquiry  I have  looked  over  a great  mass  of  cor- , 
respondence  now  in  my  possession,  from  May  10, 
1794. 

The  first  letter  I found  sealed  with  black  wax 
was  one  from  the  Prince  de  Cond6  to  my  grand- 
father, the  Right  Hon.  William  Wickham,  dated 
June  17,  1795. 

The  first  letter  I found  written  on  black-bor- 
dered paper  was  one  from  the  Avoyer  de  Steiguer 
of  Berne  to  my  grandfather,  dated  March  31, 1795. 
The  paper  is  a small  quarto,  the  black  border 
rather  deeper  than  that  which  stationers  call 
^‘Italian  border,”  carried  round  both  sides  but 
not  down  the  division. 

I have  found  a letter  from  the  Duchess  of 
Wurtemberg  (Princess  Royal  of  England)  to  my 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Wickham,  dated  May  27, 1801, 
on  a sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a black  border  a 
trifle  wider  than  the  Italian  border,  but  rather 
less  deep  than  the  letter  of  the  Avoyer  de  Steiguer; 
it  is  put  on  the  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
that  letter,  and  in  both  the  black  border  is  rough 
and  irregular.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these 
letters  are  foreign.  The  first  English  letter  with 
a black  border  which  I have  come  upon  is  one 
from  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire  to  Mr.  Wick- 
ham, dated  February  22,  1802 : in  that  letter  the 
border,  about  the  Italian  width,  goes  round  the 
first  page  only  of  a sheet  of  letter  paper. 

It  would  seem  from  what  has  gone  before,  that 
the  black  border  is  older  than  a mere  black  edge, 
and  was  used  at  first  very  sparingly.  It  is  certain 
that  whilst  mournings  and  all  trappings  of  woe 
have  gradually  grown  less  severe,  the  depth  of 
black  borders  on  writing  paper  has  increased : we 
now  often  see  paper  for  widows  so  deep,  that 
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Httle  space  is  left  for  writing.  I remember  seeing 
in  a shop  at  Marseilles,  in  Oct.  1855,  a visiting 
card  entirely  black,  with  the  name  only  printed 
in  white ! Certainly  the  dismal  ingenuity  of  sta- 
tioners could  no  further  go. 

I imagine  the  increased  depth  of  black  borders 
to  be  due  primarily  to  the  stationers,  and  that 
from  various  causes  it  has  found  favour  with 
"^^the  public.”  William  Wickham. 

Athenseum  Club. 

There  is  evidence  of  mourning  or  black-edged 
writing  paper  having  been  employed  much  earlier 
than  your  querist  seems  to  suppose  was  the  case. 

In  Addison’s  comedy  of  The  Drummer  (Act  IV. 
Sc.  1)  there  is  mention  of  my  lady’s  mourning 
paper  that  is,  blacked  at  the  edges.”  The  Drum- 
wer  came  out  in  1715.  W.  F.  Pollock. 

I have  in  my  possession  a letter,  written  on  a 
quarto-sized  sheet  of  letter  paper,  by  John  fifth 
Earl  of  Corke  and  Orrery,  with  a black  border  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  letter  is  dated 
Jan.  12,  1759.  Lord  Corke’s  second  wife  had 
died  in  November,  1758.  Edmxjkd  M.  Boyle. 

Eock  Wood,  Torquay. 


ADAM  DE  ORLETON. 

(4:^^  S.  vii.  53,  151.) 

The  last  line  of  my  communication  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
should  rather  have  been  readily  ‘^deduced”  than 
ascertained  ” by  those  who  felt  interested  in  the 
subject.  I did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  I pos- 
sessed any  source  of  information  which  was  not 
common  to  every  other  inquirer  j but  I submit 
that  history,  as  we  know  it,  discloses  sufficient 
facts  to  fully  justify  my  declaration,  that  Adam  de 
Orleton  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Latin  missive  relied  onto  his  prejudice  by  Me. 
Tew. 

Adam  de  Orleton  has  in  turns  been  styled  an 
Achitophel,”  an  artful  and  unprincipled  church- 
man,” ^^a  pitiless  traitor,”  “ s.  master  fiend,”  and 
other  hard  names  ; but  despite  these  appellations, 
when  judged  by  the  standard  of  truth,  and  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  eventful  and  troubled 
times  in  which  he  lived,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
merely  proved  himself  to  immeasurably  surpass 
all  his  compeers,  not  only  as  a man  of  consum- 
mate ability,  but  as  one  absolutely  superior  to 
all  the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  the  keenest  powers  of 
perception,  tact,  and  prudence — indomitable  in  his 
purpose,  and  self-reliant  to  the  last  degree — 
Adam  de  Orleton  was  enabled  to  turn  every  phase 
of  public  and  political  existence  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  that 
momentous  period  of  England’s  history  when 


every  man’s  life  hung  at  his  girdle,”  he  never- 
theless contrived  to  hold  his  own  without  refer- 
ence to  whichever  party  was  for  the  moment  in 
the  ascendant ; and  despite  the  power  and  malice 
of  his  numerous  enemies,  he  ended  a long  and 
active  existence  as  the  occupant  of  one  of  the 
most  coveted  sees  in  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gurney,  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  urging  them  to  increase  the  miseries  of 
their  royal  prisoner ; and  to  his  pen  is  incorrectly 
ascribed  the  repetition  of  those  well-known  Latin 
lines  referred  to  by  Me.  Tew,  but  which  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  written  at  a long  anterior 
date  by  an  archbishop  of  Strimonium,  with  refer- 
ence to  Gertrude  Queen  of  Hungary. 

^ Bearing  in  mind  this  character  of  Orleton,  and 
his  policy  at  this  period  of  his  life,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  incredible,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
impossible,  that  he  could  have  written  either  the 
supposed  letter  or  the  Latin  double  entendre.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  T)een  to  have  placed 
himself  irrevocably  and  hopelessly  in  the  power 
of  the  king’s  murderers  and  of  those  who  directed 
the  foul  deed,  and  to  have  subjected  himself,  at 
any  moment,  to  certain  and  condign  punishment : 
about  the  most  improbable  course  so  subtle  a 
diplomatist  as  Orleton  undoubtedly  was  would 
have  adopted.  Contrast  that  charge  with  the 
fact  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  Edward’s  mur- 
der at  Berkeley  Castle  (Sept.  22,  1327),  Adam 
de  Orleton  was  at  Valenciennes  at  the  court  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault,  selecting  a bride  for  the 
murdered  king’s  son.  Add  to  that  undeniable 
truth  that  Orleton,  then  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  month  of  September, 
consecrated  by  the  pope  ^^Lord  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester ” ; that  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  queen-mother  and 
her  unworthy  favourite;  that  he  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  April,  1329, 
was  appointed  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  crown  of  that 
country  in  Edward’s  behalf;  that,  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  royal  favour,  he  was  in  1333 
translated  from  Worcester  to  Winchester,  with 
Farnham  Castle  as  his  princely  residence,  and 
that  he  died  there  in  July,  1345  ; — and  I believe 
that  from  such  facts  it  may  be  “ readily  deduced, 
or  ascertained,”  that  the  memory  of  Adam  Orleton 
ought  to  be  altogether  free  from  any  stain  or 
blame  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  that  the  course  of  conduct  adopted  towards 
Orleton  by  Edward  III.  is  equally  void  of  even 
one  suspicion  that  he  rewarded,  or  even  intended 
to  do  so,  a man  privy  to,  still  less  directly  recom- 
mending in  writing,  the  murder  of  his  royal 
father. 

Heket  F.  Holt. 

King’s  Road,  Clapham  Park. 
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Maekiages  oe  Peincesses  (4**^  S.  yii.  203.) — 
Tew  AES  says  lie  can  only  find  tliree  instances  of 
daughters  or  sisters  of  the  reigning  sovereign  mar- 
rying British  subjects.  Is  not  the  case  of  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  a fourth?  She 
married  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Then 
also  Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  whose  mp- 
riage  with  Gilbert  de  Clare  is  recorded,  married 
secondly  Ralph  de  Monthermer.  This  would 
appear  to  be  another  case.  Have  all  the  de- 
scendants of  a royal  prince  or  princess  the  right 
to  quarter  royal  arms  ? P- 

Lady  Geimston’s  Geave  in  Tewin  Chuech- 
TAED  (4^1^  S.  vii.  76,  128,  172,  273.)— It  seems 
strange  that,  in  two  accounts  of  this  tomb,  one 
should  state  that  there  was  a single  ash  tree 
^‘growing  out  of  the  tomb,”  and  another  that 

seven  elm  trees  have  sprung  up  through  the  solid 
tomb.”  We  seem  to  want  the  accurate  fact  of 
present  appearance^  for  the  seven  elms  within  the 
enclosure  of  a single  tomb  would  be  a curiosity 
independent  of  any  legend.  If  the  common  elm 
( TJlmus  campestris,  or  suherosal)  be  intended,  there 
must  have  been  elm  trees  formerly  planted  in  the 
churchyard — scions  from  which  must  have  pene- 
trated underground  beneath  the  tomb,  as  this  tree 
never  springs  from  seed  naturally  in  England  j 
while  the  keys  or  seed-vessels  of  the  ash,  blown 
about  by  winds,  settle  and  vegetate  wherever  they 
can ; and  I have  seen  ash  trees  growing  within 
neglected  tombs  in  several  country  churchyards. 
A few  years  since  I noticed  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
churchyard  of  Perivale,  Middlesex,  within  the 
iron  rails  surrounding  which  had  sprung  up  two 
hawthorns,  a tall  ash  tree,  and  a scrubby  elm, 
with  a fringe  of  brambles  all  round  the  railing, 
and  ivy  twining  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
With  difficulty  I made  out  the  date  of  the  tomb, 
1721,  and  that  it  commemorated  Elizabeth  Colle- 
ton, daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Colleton,  Bart.,  and  by 
her  own  appointment  buried  here.”  The  appear- 
ance of  this  vegetation  was  so  remarkable  that  I 
made  a sketch  of  it,  and  a few  more  years  I should 
think  would  entirely  hide  all  but  the  bulging 
iron  railing  about  the  tomb.  May  I ask  if  any- 
thing is  known  about  this  baronet’s  daughter,  and 
why  she  made  the  appointment  ” to  be  buried 
at  Perivale  ? Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  maiden’s  age,  which  it  would  thus  appear 
she  wished  to  be  concealed. 

While  on  this  subject  of  vegetation  sponta- 
neously or  self-sown  rising  on  or  over  tombs,  I 
may  mention  that  in  the  chancel  of  Kempsey 
church,  near  Worcester,  is  the  monument  with 
recumbent  figure  placed  against  the  north  wall  of 
Sir  Edmund  Wylde,  Knt.,  who  died  when  high 
sheriff  of  Worcestershire  in  1620,  solemnly  in- 
terred with  great  lamentation,”  and  by  some 
means  a seedling  horse-chestnut  has  forced  its 


way  through  the  wall  from  the  churchyard,  and 
its  digitated  leaves  now  canopy  the  effigy  of  the 
knight  in  a very  elegant  manner,  and  have  a 
curious  appearance  within  the  church. 

Edwin  Lees. 

Green  Hill  Summit,  Worcester. 

[The  case  of  Perivale  churchyard  has  been  already 
mentioned,  see  p.  172 ; and  the  three  elm-trees  springing 
from  Kyrle’s  pew  in  Boss  church  are  well  known  to  all 
tourists. — Ed.] 

The  White  Towee  (4<^^  S.  vii.  211.) — In  reply 
to  Roman  I would  remark,  I.  The  Roman  camps 
were  merely  earthworks,  strengthened  sometimes 
by  palisades;  and  the  site  of  the  Tower  being 
a decided  mound  or  eminence,  amounting  probably 
to  a hill  originally,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  Romans  should  not  have  regarded  it  as  a 
hold  or  citadel,  quite  sufficient  to  contain  a gar- 
rison competent  to  overawe  ancient  London. 

2.  The  White  Tower  never  could  have  been 
built  under  two  or  three  years’  time,  at  the  least. 

3.  The  supply  of  water  from  the  Thames  must 
always  have  been  available  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tower,  without  any  need  of  a well;  since 
the  river  had  free  influx  into  the  old  ditch,  and 
came  also  under  the  arch  at  Traitors’  Gate  until 
some  thirty-five  years  ago. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
White  Tower,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  simplest 
specimens  existing  of  Norman  architecture,  and 
from  its  massive  proportions  must  have  been  an 
integral  portion  of  the  original  structure,  in  the 
style  and  form  of  which  nothing  Roman  can  be 
traced.  The  exterior  having  been  unfortunately 
disfigured  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  affords  no 
criterion,  but  there  is  nothing  Roman  in  the 
character  of  the  Tower. 

4.  Whether  or  no  the  Textus  Roffensis  contains 
evidence  of  Gundulph’s  hand  in  the  White  Tower, 
it  seems  admitted  that  he  built  Rochester  Castle, 
and  that  he  was  the  great  military  builder  of  his 
day.  Tradition  has  always  ascribed  the  White 
Tower  to  him,  and  there  seems  no  cause  for 
doubting  it. 

5.  The  composition  of  Roman  mortar  depended 
probably  on  the  materials  at  hand,  but  no  doubt 
they  used  great  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it. 
Blood  would  be  a very  bad  and  temporary  ingre- 
dient for  tempering  mortar.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  preparation  ” of  the  Tower  for  the 
Conqueror’s  habitation  did  not  mean  interior 
arrangements,  hangings,  bedding,  kitchens,  and 
domestic  objects,  rather  than  any  sudden  improve- 
ment of  the  defences. 

The  description  of  the  Tower,  as  washed  by 
the  Thames  when  the  tide  rose,”  need  by  no  means 
applj^  to  the  actual  base  of  the  White  Tower, 
which  stands  a long  way  back.  When  the  ditch 
of  a fortress  is  filled  from  a river  flowing  past  it, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  the  expression. 
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Its  walls  are  washed  by  such  or  such  a river,” 
and  that  was  most  likely  the  way  in  which  the 
Tower  was  alluded  to.  De  E. 

The  Hob  ih  the  Well  ” (4^**  S.  vii.  201, 
220.) — J ohn  Laguerre,  sou  of  Louis,  whom  Pope 
immortalised  in  verse  — 

“ Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,” 
engraved  a set  of  prints  of  Hob  in  the  Well,”  a 
copy  of  which  is  at  Stanford  Court,  and  attached 
to  each  print  some  ludicrous  verses  in  Somerset- 
shire dialect,  possibly  very  popular  in  their  day. 

Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

^ I have  heard  it  suggested  that  this  alehouse 
sign  at  Lynn  was  the  name  of  a character  in  some 
popular  play.  Hob  was  a nickname  formed  from 
Ilobert,  and  conveyed  the  idea  of  its  owner  being  a 
country  clown  (Lower’s  Patronymica  Pritannica). 
In  Larwood  and  Hotten’s  History  of  Signboards 
(third  edition),  the  name  of  this  sign  is  said  to 
be  borrowed  from  an  old  nursery  fable.  If  this  is 
right,  can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  give  a version 
of  the  fable,  or  the  name  of  any  books  where  it  is 
to  be  found  ? S.  E.  L. 

Lynn. 

K.  L.,  King’s  Lynn,  is  perhaps  aware  that 
^^Hob  in  the  Well”  is  the  name  of  an  old  ballad- 
opera,  which  was  a popular  favourite  in  the  last 
century.  In  country  inns  we  frequently  find  a 
set  of  cornic  pictures  representing  the  various  events 
of  the  piece.  An  , amateur  actor  (Mr.  Kichard 
Garrs  of  Grassington),  who  many  years  ago  emi* 
grated  to  America,  used  to  boast  of  his  perform- 
ance of  Hob,  and  he  would  occasionally  volunteer 
a recitation  ” of  some  favourite  passage. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Akms  oe  Flemish  Families  (4*^  S.  vii.  11.) — 
Lablace  will  find  such  a work  in  the  Royal 
Library,  Brussels.  Sp. 

Cookes:  Cookesey:  Cooke  (4^^  S.  vii.  11.)-— 
Your  correspondent  will  find  a notice  of  the 
second  name  in  Memorials  of  the  Surname  Archer, 

Sp. 

Quotation  (4**^  S,  iv.  176.) — 

“ Friends  part, 

’Tis  the  survivor  dies.” 

To  be  found  at  the  end  of  Night  V.  of  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts.  T.  P.  F. 

A Spitten  Laied  (4^^  S.  vii.  190.)— The  anec- 
dote related  by  S.  L.  is  somewhat  differently  told 
by  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  {Picture  of  Scotland, 
i.  237).  The  duchess  is  there  said  to  have 

called  out  in  her  usual  lusty  way  to  the  coach- 
man to  drive  with  all  his  might,  ‘else  Tam  o’ 
Closeburn,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘ will  get  in  before  us 
and  lick  the  butter  off  our  bread.’ ” The  duke’s 
observation  being:  ‘“W^hy,  my  Lady  Duchess, 


kt  me  tell  you  this  gentleman’s  ancestor  was 
Knight  of  Closeburn,  while  mine  was  only  Gude- 
man  of  Drumlanrig ! ’” 

BiR  I doubt  the  truth  of  either  version.  The 
iHst  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig  was  a bastard  son  of 
u j Otterbourne,  and  he 

had  obtained  this  important  barony  before  his 
father  s death : for,  on  Dec.  5,  1389,  he  was 
guaranteed  in  its  possession  by  a charter  from  his 
grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Douglas  and  Mar, 
and^  her  second  husband  Sir  John  Swinton  of 
Swinton  (Drumlanrig  Charters) ; and,  as  “ Sir  ” 
William  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  he  obtained  a 
very  remarkable  charter  from  King  James  I., 
while  this  prince  was  a state  prisoner  in  England. 
It  is  dated  at  Croydon  last  of  November  1412, 
and  holograph  of  the  king,  and  confirms  to  Sir 
William  all  his  lands  in  Scotland,  viz.  Drumlanrig, 
Hawick,  and  Selkirk  (Queensberry  Charters)  ; and 
see  art.  “Hawick”  in  Orig.  Par.  Scotice  (vol.  i.), 
where  there  is  a very  interesting  account  of  Sir 
William’s  successors  and  their  tenure  of  that 
barony  from  the  crown.  As  the  term  “gudeman” 
was  never  applied  to  the  owner  of  a barony  or  hold- 
ing under  the  sovereign,  which  these, Douglasses 
were  ab  origine,  the  anecdote,  like  many  similar 
traditions,  must  be  incorrectly  given.  At  the 
same  time  the  Kirkpatricks  were  undoubtedly  of 
much  older  standing  in  Dumfriesshire,  dating  from 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century;  and  even  a 
magnate  like  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  might, 
without  detracting  from  his  own  importance, 
mildly  rebuke  the  lady  duchess  by  telling  her 
that  there  were  Knights  of  Closeburn  long  before 
there  was  a Laird  of  Drumlanrig. . 

Anglo -S  00  tus. 

“Apkes  moi  le  Deluge”  (4^*^  S.  vii.  188.) — 
I find  in  Ed.  Fournier’s  L Esprit  dans  VHistoire: — 

‘‘  Apres  nous  le  deluge!  disait,  meme  dans  sa  plus 
grande  prosperite,  madaine  de  Pompadour  {Essai  sur  la 
marquise  de  Pompadour,  en  tete  des  Memoires  de  ma~ 
dame  du  Hausset,  1824,  in-8vo,  p.  xix),  qui  vovait 
poindre  deja  tout  au  loin,  a I’horizon  de  la  royaute,  le 
grain*  re'volutionnaire.  Cette  parole  de  nonchalant 
cynisme  dans  la  prophetic  a ete  souvent  repetee  et 
chaque  fois  on  I’a  mise  sur  le  coinpie  de  Louis  XV.  Elle 
etait  si  bien  le  mot,  Pexpression  de  ce  regne  au  jour  le 
jour,  qu’on  pensait  que  le  roi  bleu  aime  pouvait  seul  I’avoir 
dite.  Personne  ne  vit  mieux  que  lui,  qui  etait  au  som- 
met,  venir  de  loin  ce  grand  orage.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Furness  Abbey  and  the  Chetham  Society 
(4***  S.  vii.  74.)  — The  Coucher  Book  of  this  abbey 
has  long  been  known  to  the  council  of  the  Chet- 
ham Society ; but  it  is  not,  as  A.  E.  L.  concludes, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
information  contained  in  “ detached  parchments  ” 
in  the  duke’s  muniment  room  at  Holker,  supposed 
to  be  fragments  of  the  Furness  Coucher  Book, 

• Grain,  as  a nautical  term,  means  a whirlwind. 
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will  probaHy  be  found  to  have  been  utilised  by 
DiK^ddle,  West,  and  Beck.  The  oriormal  volume 
is  in  the  Kecord  Office,  and  is  briefly  named  in 
the  Deputy-Keeper’s  xxxth  Report,  p.  4.  It 
may  interest  your  correspondent  to  know  that  it 
consists  of  580  pages  of  vellum,  and  that  the 
writino'  is  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  century 
The  first  portion  consists  of  the  chartulary,  and 
the  latter  of  popes’  bulls  granting  privileges  to 
the  abbey,  and  the  expense  of  a transcript  ot  the 
entire  volume  would  amount  to  C7/.  13s.,  which 
is  bevond  the  means  of  the  Chetham  Smety. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  the  transcripts  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners’  Reports  of  the  Lancashire  Chan- 
tries,” printed  by  the  Chetham  Society  in  1862, 
and  referred  to  by  A.  E.  L.,  was  defrayed  by  a 
few  personal  friends  of  the  editor,  and  ^t  by  the 
society. 

Laxcashibe  Witches  (4^^  S.  vii.  237.)  I 
imat^ine  the  gallants  of  all  English  counties  speak 
of,  and  maybe  toast,  the  ladies  as  witches.  In 
my  county  1 have  often  heard  a song  the  chorus 
of  which  I give : — 

“ They  are  haudome,  they  are  charming, 

Thev  are  lovelj^  gay,  and  fair : 

The'prettiest  girls  in  England  are— 
r.  The  girls  of  Derbyshire.” 

The  last  two  lines  frecLuentlv  given  as  a toast. 

Thos.  Ratclifeb. 


I heard  it  at  Stourbridge  in  1835,  was: — Two 
colliers  reading  a notice  that  the  new  church 
would  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  “ What’s  a 
bishop,  Jem  ? ” Dunno,  but  I’ll  lay  a shillin  as 
our  Rose  pins  un,  whatever  un  is.” 

The  Lye  Waste  is  a common  near  Stourbridge. 
Its  population  then  was  very  rough,  and  had 
grown  up  without  instruction  or  police.  From 
neglect  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  many  freeholders 
had  obtained  their  estates  by  occupation,  without 
recognising  his  rights,  for  twenty  years.  Those 
who  had  not  completed  their  time  were  very 
jealous  of  strangers,  whom  they  suspected  to  be 
lawyers  looking  out  for  defective  titles.  I was 
told  that  if  I went  there  alone  I might  hear, 

Dost  knaw  un,  Jem  ? ” “ Naa.”  Hull  a stun  at 
un  then.”  Accompanied  by  one  who  was  known 
to  the  natives,  and  not  a lawyer,  I looked  at  them 
and  the  place,  and  was  not  molested.  I did  not 
admire  either.  Probably  both  are  now  improved. 

Dining  here  about  twenty  years  ago  with  Leech, 
Albert  Smith,  and  Hamilton  Reynolds,  I told 
these  stories  as  above,  and  Leech  said  he  could 
make  something  of  them.  He  did  so  in  Punch. 
I am  the  only  survivor  of  the  party,  but  I men- 
tion the  names  of  my  friends  as  men  of  extensive 
knowledge  in  facetiis,  to  whom  the  stories  then 
were  new.  I said  nothing  that  would  have  war- 
ranted Punch  in  putting  Fact.” 

Fitzhopkins. 


^^A  Moxsieijb,  Moxsietjr  A.  B.”  (4**’  S.  vii. 
138.)  — I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Fraxcisqite- 
Mtchel,  though  I take  him  to  be  a Frenchman, 
as  to  his  interpretation  of  this  matter.  Sieur  does 
not,  and  never  did  mean,  monseigneur.  All  the 
old  works,  legal  instruments,  books,  and  novels, 
alike  mark  the  strongest  distinction  between  them. 
The  repetition  is  a mere  form  of  respect,  as  if  we 
were  to  write  — 

“ To  the  Gentleman, 

Mr.  A.  B.” 

Moussuer,  if  at  all  a recognised  word  (which  I 
doubt),  must  be  a substantive  of  itself,  made  from 
moussu,  with  a termination  indicating  a man,  and 
is  purely  a sailor’s  word.  The  bishop  was  always 
Mon  Seigneur.,  however  the  form  of  the  word  might 
for  convenience  sake  be  abridged  (as  ‘‘M.  S’"”) 
in  writing.  Mr.  Michel  would  have  seme  ap- 
pearance of  support  for  his  theory  by  referring  to 
“ Monsieur  ” as  the  title  given  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king  or  his  heir  (apparent  or  presumptive), 
but  this  was  one  of  the  conveniences  of  court 
speech : for  Mon  Seigneur  would  aptly  designate 
the  king  himself,  while  Monsieur  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  prince,  and  would  be  then  employed 
as  the  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  ‘‘  The  Master,”  or 
to  our  form  of  address  to  a prince  of  the  blood  as 
Sir.”  The  sovereign  is  Sire.”  C.  C. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad  ix  Stafford- 
shire (4‘^  S.  vii.  121,  180.)— The  first  story,  as 


Garrick  Club. 

How  far  the  schoolmaster  goes  abroad  in  Lan- 
cashire and  an  instance  of  filial  piety  ” may  be 
seen  in  a story  which,  I believe,  is  not  an  “ old 
joke,”  and  which  was  related  as  known  to  my 
informant.  A man  who  had  a bull-terrier  pup 
went  out  with  his  son  to  blood  it,  which  is,  I sup- 
pose, to  make  it  draw  and  taste  the  blood  of  some 
wild  animal.  They  came  to  a hedge,  when  the 
father  took  one  side  and  the  son  and  the  dog  the 
other.  As  they  found  nothing,  the  father  put  his 
head  to  the  ground,  and  imitated  the  noise  of 
some  creature.  The  dog  was  unexpectedly  through 
the  hedge  in  an  instant,  and  fastened  on  the  man’s 
nose.  The  affectionate  son  seeing  it,  was  greatly 
excited,  and  called  out,  ‘^Bide  it,  feyther ! bide 
it!  it’ll  bee  th’  makkin  o’  th’  pup.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

^‘The  Straight  Gate  axd  Narrow  Wat” 
(d***  S.  vii.  93.) — A hundred  years  hence,  when  the 
rinter’s  devil  is  dead  and  buried,  & Q.”  will, 

fear,  unless  you,  Mr.  Editor,  enter  your  timely 
protest,  be  cited  as  an  authority  for  spelling 
‘‘strait”  “straight.”  C.  S. 

The  Priory  of  Coldixgham  S.  vii.  187.) 
Cant’s  Kirk  is  the  appellation  given  by  fishermen 
to  a church  in  Aberdeen  (parish  Pitsligo),  after 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Cant.  There  is  also  Canty 
Bay,  a little  east  of  North  Berwick.  The  surname 
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Cant  may  lie  from  British,  canty  a circle^  tho  rim 
of  anything  round.  Conf.  the  German  name 
Kant  {kant,  ora,  margo,  extremitas  rei,  orbis,  cir- 
culus,  angulus  ).  There  are,  however,  the  French 
surnames  Canet,  Canot,  Canut,  Canty,  which  may 
be  diminutives  of  Cann,  Canne  (English  Cane, 
Cann),  doubtless  the  same  as  Caney,  Cheney, 
Chesney,  from  the  old  French  chesne,  modern 
French  chine,  an  oak  tree  {quercus,  quercitus,  quer- 
nus,  quesnus,  queme,  chime).  Canty  Bay  may 
derive  its  name  from  the  Gaelic  Ceann-Tatha, 
head  of  the  Tay  (perhaps  the  original  appellation 
of  the  Forth^,  a name  which  might  be  given  to 
any  river,  seeing  that,  etymologically,  it  means 
simply  river.  One  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Forth  above  Stirling  is  the  Teth,  i.  e.  the  Tath 
or  Tay.  Cant’s  Bridge  may  simply  mean  bridge 
of  the  Cant,  i.  e,  the  Can,  i.  q.  Cam. 

B.  S.  Charn-oce:. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Letter  oe  Edward  IV.  (4*^  S.  vii.  229.)— It 
is  much  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  history, 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  MS.  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Edward  IV.  in  1460  may  act 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gairdi^er,  and  may 
send  the  MS.  to  the  British  Museum  to  have  the 
signatures  carefully  examined  by  experts ; for  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter  involves  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  historical  details  of  Hall’s  Chronicle 
are  as  accurate  as  they  are  precise.  In  the  mean- 
while those  who  have  not  inspected  the  MS.  can 
only  form  their  judgment  of  its  value  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  its  style  j and  with  all  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gairde-er,  I would  ask  whether 
there  are  not  expressions  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment to  excite  grave  suspicion  of  its  genuineness  ? 
Does  he  find  in  any  contemporary  letters  of  un- 
doubted authenticity  that  the  King  of  England  at 
this  period  ever  styled  himself  Begia  Majestas 
nostra  ” or  Sacra  Begia  Majestas,”  or  that  the 
Duke  of  Milan  was  usually  addressed  in  state 
papers  as  Excellentia  Vestra  ” ? There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  positively  answering  these 
two  q^uestions  to  any  one  who  has  access  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  for  amongst  the  Ashmolean 
MSS.  (No.  789)  is  preserved  the  letter-book  of 
Bishop  Beckington,  secretary  of  state  to  Henry  VI., 
which  includes  the  forms  and  set  phrases  of  his 
official  correspondence,  colores  verborum  et  sen- 
tentiarum.’’  The  style  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  addressed  in  formal 
letters,  will  appear  from  the  Doeumenti  Diplo- 
matici  lately  printed  from  the  Milanese  Archives 
by  Signor  Luigi  Osio.  Tewars. 

Albaney  and  Amondeville  (4**^  S.  vii.  234.) 
In  answer  to  part  of  H.  S.  G.’s  query— Did  Uve- 
dale  marry  an  heiress  of  Amondeville  ? ”— it  is 
very  probable  one  of  that  name  did,  for  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  XJvedales  (whose 


arms  are  Argent,  a cross  moline  gules,”  as  H.  S. 

7*  A ^ supposes)  are  found  to  quarter  (inter 
aha)  Azure,  a fret  or,”  whether  Amondeville  or 
not.  Tor  this  statement  there  is  the  following* 
evidence,  wfiich  H.  S.  G.  will  find  in  the  second 
volume  of  Hutchins’  History  of  Dorset:— In  the 
church  of  More  Crichel,  Dorset,  appear  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Uvedales,  wherein  the  fourth 
quartering  is  ^‘Or,  a fret  azure  ” (reversing  the  tinc- 
tures). And  in  Wimborne  Minster,  in  the  same 
^unty,  there  is  a very  fine  monument  to  Sir 
Edmund  Uvedale,  who  died  circa  1606  (which  I 
myself  have  seen,  though  I did  not  at  the  time 
particularly  notice  the  quarterings),  in  which 
the  fifth  quartering  is  properly  given  as  ''Azure, 
^ again,  Bobert  Uvedale,  writing  to 
the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxx.  partii.  p.  31  (as  he  more 
than  once  did  on  the  same  subject),  gives  the 
quarterings  of  his  family  as  copied  from  the 
church  at  Wykeham  (thee  seat  of  the  Hampshire 
and  elder  branch),  and  the  fourth  is  there  "Azure, 
a fret  or.” 

In  the  pedigree  given  by  Hutchins  I can  find 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  Amondeville,  though 
there  is  a blank  or  two  left  where  a wife’s  name 
should  come  in.  Neither  can  I in  the  one  re- 
corded by  Berry  in  his  County  Genealogies  of 
Hants. 

Edmondson  gives,  in  his  Glover^s  Ordinary, 
under  the  head  of  " Frets,”  " Azure,  a fret  or,  for 
Mundevill,'’  though  at  the  same  time  I cannot 
find  that  he  specifies  the  arms  of  Amondeville  or 
Mundevill  amongst  the  host  of  others  he  com- 
piled. j.  s.  Udal. 

Junior  Athenseum  Club. 

"Pen  oe  an  Angel’s  Wing”  : Wordsworth, 
Constable,  etc.  (4^*^  S.  vii.  233.)— The  same 
beautiful  thought  is  expressed  by  John  Evelyn,  in 
his  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin  (London,  W.  Picker- 
ing, 1848,  p.  4)  :— 

“It  would  become  a steadier  hand,  and  the  penn  of  an 
Angells  wing,  to  describe  the  life  of  a Saint,  who  is  now 
amongst  those  Illustrious  orders.” 

T.  W.  0. 

Janney  Family  (4*h  S.  vi.  275,  356.)— I am 
well  acquainted  with  John  Janney,  a retired 
civil  service  servant.  I have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  communicate  with  him,  but  in  a short  time 
shall  be  able  to  do  so.  In  the  interim  anything 
addressed  to  him  may  be  forwarded  to  my  care. 

G.  T.  Fdllam. 

13,  Osborne  Street,  Hull. 

G.  Camphahsen  (4*^  S.  vii.  188.)— Adolphe 
Siret’s  valuable  work,  Dictionnaire  historique  des 
Peintres  (2nd  ed.  Paris,  1866),  may  be  useful  to 
T.  S.  A.  G.  M.  T. 

"Veritas  in  Ptjteo”  (4**^  S.  vi.  474;  vii. 
108.) — Diogenes  Laertius  records  this  saying  of 
Democritus  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrho,  lib.  ix.  segm. 
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72.  ’Ereou  5e  ov^€V  ^d/JLev'  eV  Bv6^  yap  i]  a\i]QeLa.  Cf. 
Cicero,  Academica,  i.  13.  Turnebus  in  Comment. 
remarks : — 

“Cicero  in  Lucullo  \_Academieorum,  libro  secundo], 
Xaturam  accusa  quse  in  profundo  veritatem,  nt  ait  De- 
mocritus, penitus  abstruserit.  Simile  est  illud  Senecse 
X.  Q.  vii.  32.  Vix  ad  fundum  veniretur,  in  quo  veritas 
posita  est,  quam  nunc  in  summa  terra,  et  levi  rnanu  quoiri- 
mus.  Verba  sunt  Democriti,  &c.  See  also  Fabri  Comment, 
in  loc. 

Tls  5e  fieWei  <ppeua  diau 
KaOopaUy  oipiu  d0vcrcrou. 

Xam  quis  possit  mentem  magni 

Spectare  Jo  vis  ? fundo  ilia  caret.” 

.lEschylus  et  Grotius. 

Bibliothecae.  Chethah. 

Ptjxheng  axd  Jestihg  on  Names  S.  vi. 
364,  581 ; vii.  106.)— Dr.  Samuel  Goodenougb, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1795,  and  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1809.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  following 
lines  were  penned : — 

“ ’Tis  well-enough  that  Goodenough 
Before  the  House  should  preach  ; 

For  sure-enough  full  bad-enough 
Are  those  he  has  to  teach.” 

The  lines  are  given  in  Nichols’  Illustrations  of 
Literature^  vi.  251.  H.  P.  D. 

Ballasallet  S.  vi.  475,  583 ; vii.  176.)  — 
There  are  two  places  in  the  Isle  of  Man  called 
BaUasalla ; one  a small  village,  and  the  other  an 
estate.  They  are  both  low-lying  places  near  the 
sea-coast.  May  not  the  word  be  derived  from 
Bailey,  Manx  for  place,  and  sailley,  Manx  for 
sea- water  ? Monensis. 

Findeene  Flowees  (4^^  S.  vi.  544;  vii.  194.) 
Although  the  quotation  furnished  by  Miss  Hae- 
EisoN  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Reliquary,  1860-61,  page  123,  no  one  will  dispute 
its  right  to  be  reproduced  in  your  pages.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  calls  for  further  re- 
search; i.  e.,  am  I in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  is  the  Pulmonaria  maculosa, 
spotted  lungwort,  or  cowslips  of  Jerusaleni  ? It 
is  planted  in  gardens,  and  fiowers  in  May.” 

Miss  Haeeison  mentions  (in  quotation)  ‘^Tal- 
bury  Castle.”  Should  this  not  be  Tutbury  Castle  ? 

Anent  Findem  fires,  commonly  called  tindles. 
Does  this  custom,  mentioned  by  Brand  in  his 
Popular  Antiquities,  still  exist,  or  has  it  been  put 
an  end  to  ‘‘for  want  of  the  wonted  materials  ” ? 

J.  Manuel. 

Xewcastle-on-T^me. 

I greatly  admire  the  poetry  of  the  prose  extract, 
but  should  very  much  like  to  ask  the  question,  is 
the  anecdote  true  ? for  on  referring  to  my  scrap- 
book I find  that  a precisely  similar  anecdote  of 
“ Aylmer’s  Flower  ” was  quoted  in  Pleasant  Hours 
of  June  1868,  out  of  the  Literary  Churchman. 

W.  H. 


Smijth  S.  vi.474;  vii.  43,  175.) — I should 
be  glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  L.  N.  0.  N.’s 
meaning  in  the  following  (which  at  present  seems 
to  be  some  play  upon  Sp.  s.p.^  sine  prole; 
but  until  I clearly  understand  the  sentence,  I 
could  not  pretend  to  reply)  : “ There  is  a . . ^ . 

family  name  of  Sp.’s  which  often  appears  in  pedi- 
grees of  families  with  whom  Sp.’s  have  intermar- 
ried— I mean  ohiit  ” ? Sp. 

Baetolomao  Diaz,  the  Discoveeee  oe  t:^ 
Cape  Route  (4^^  S.  vii.  102,  195.) — Bouillet,  in 
his  Dictionnaire  universel  dHistoire  et  de  G6o- 
graphie,  gives,  like  Galvano,  1486  as  the  year  of 
this  important  discovery;  and  he  adds,  at  the  word 
Cap  : “La  colonie  du  Cap  fut  fondee  en  1650  par 
les  Hollandais  (164  ans  apres  la  decouyerte  du 
Cap  de  Bonne-Esperance)  ” which  makes  it  in  fact 
A.D.  1486. 

The  great  navigator  was  correct  in  giving  it 
the  name  of  Cap  des  Tourmentes,  for  on  a sub- 
sequent voyage  his  vessel  foundered.  Still  there 
are  times,  as  I have  myself  witnessed  on  my  re- 
turn from  China  in  May  1833,  when  the  sea  off 
the  Cape  is  as  smooth  as  a looking-glass. 

P.  A.  L. 

SicELE  Boyne:  Boyne  Monet  (4*^  S.  vii. 
2.36.)—“  Sickle  boyne”  seems  to  be  personal  ser- 
vice— that  of  a reaper  or  shearer  (as  of  corn  in 
autumn)  with  the  sickle,  who,  in  the  character 
of  cottar,  tacksman,  vassal,  &c.,  was  hounden  to 
perform  such  service  to  his  over-lord,  under  con- 
tract, or  by  some  well-established  custom  of  the 
manor.  Boyne  is  probably  not  anywise  different 
from  houn  or  boon,  the  more  usual  form ; and  a cor- 
ruption, as  seems  the  opinion  of  Bishop  W . Kennet, 
of  hounden,  or,  if  not,  of  at  least  hiddan  (Sax.),  to 
pray  or  entreat  (Glossary  to  Par.  Antiq.  voce 
“ Precaria”).  “ Boyne  money,”  or  “ boon  silver,” 
seemingly  the  same  in  import,  was  the  money 
commutation  paid  by  the  obligee  for  such  personal 
service.  The  expression,  “ hooti  of  shearers,”  is  yet 
quite  common  in  Scotland ; and  says  Blount,  in 
mentioning  the  services  and  customs  of  certain 
manors  in  Nottingham  : — 

“ On  the  day  of  the  Great  Bidrepe,  which  was  called 
the  Prior's  Boon,  every  native  was  to  find  three  work- 
men, and  (every)  cottager  one.” — Antient  Tenures,  edit, 
of  1784,  p.  262. 

Boo7i  services  were  the  same  with  those  per- 
formed under  the  names  of  bidrepe  and  precaria, 
which  last  is  simply  the  Latin  form  of  bidrepe, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  biddan 
above-mentioned,  and  repe,  to  rip  or  cut  corn. 
Hence,  a reaping  on  a certain  day,  on  the  prayer 
or  entreaty  by  the  lord  or  his  steward,  of  his 
servile  dependents — of  those  who  owed  him 
customary  services — was  called  bidrepe.  These 
assembly  days  were  called  6fwcZ-days,  i.  e.  biddan 
(Jays, — those  on  which  the  customary  tenants 
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attended  ad  preces  domini.  (Kennet’s  Glossary. 
V.  ^'Bidrepe”and  '‘  Precaria”;  Blount’s  Tenures, 
pp.  226,  250,  254,  255,  262,  264 ; and  the  same 
author’s  Law  Dictionary,  v.  Bidrepe.”) 

Espedake. 

^^Soleta”  in  Paeish  Pegistees  (S'-**  S.  iii. 
61,  151, 198,  236.) — In  a MS.  called  the  Stoneley 
Ledger,  written  temp.^  Richard  II.  (1392),  p.  5, 
ad  Jin.,  we  find  : “ Qui  Robertas  genuit  de  Arlota 
soluta  predictum  Willelmus  Bastard.”  Does  not 
the  word  here  clearly  mean  single  woman  ? 

^ E.  H.  Knowles. 

Kenilworth. 

The  Kile  and  the  Bible  (4^^  S.  vii.  186.) 

I was  always  under  the  impression  that  the  pas- 
sage Eccles.  xi.  1,  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters : for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days,” 
had^  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  of 
casting  seed  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when  they 
overflowed  the  neighbouring  lands,  which  sinking 
in  the  still  pooL  that  overflowed  the  fields,  was 
covered  with  a rich  alluvial  deposit  when  the 
waters  receded,  and  subsequently  sprung  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  passage  in  the  LXX 
IS  worth  noting : — 

^AfroffreTAoy  rhv  ^prov  aov  iirl  TrpSaccirov  rov  vSaros, 

OTi  ey  TrAr/Bei  fj^epwu  evptjo’eis  avrSu.  (Compare  Herod. 
Euterpe,  xiv.) 

Ot  o{jT€  apSrpcp  aPa^p-rjyvSvTes  at/Aa/caj,  exovffi  irSuovs, 
ofjT€  (TKaWovret,  o^re  &\Ao  ipya^S/xepoi  oi/dhv  ru>v  S>AAoi 
&pepb3W0i  irepl  Aii'iop  iropeova-i  • aA\’  inedp  acpi  6 voraphs 
avrSpaTos  iireAR^p  dpat]  rds  dpovpas,  Upcras  §€  diroAe'nn] 
omffoi,  TOT€  (TTreipas  k'ma-ros  t^p  fcavrov  &povpav,  k.t.A. 

On  referring  to  Schultz,  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  continuata  a Georg.  Laur.  Bauet',  I find 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  verse  with  another 
interpretation  which  has  some  allusion  to  the  one 
under  consideration  : — 

“‘Mitte  panem  tuura  trans  mare,  nam  post  multoa 
dies  repenes  ilium.’  Haec  et  sequentia  vel  de  eleemosynis 
dandis,  etc.,  vel  de  satione  fnimenti  explicant.  Qui  pa- 
nem s.  bona  sua  in  aquas  projicit,  amittit  ilia.  Sic  de  tuis 
facultatibus  erga  pauperibus,  qui  rependere  beneficia  non 
possunt,  Dens  reraunerator  erit,  Luc.  xiv.  14 ; Sirac.  xxix. 
12.  Van  der  Palm.  “Frumentum  distribue,  i.e.  semen- 
tern  fac  juxta  aquas,  i.  e.  in  locis  fertilioribus,  ubi  post 
multos  dies  invenies,  quod  colligas.’  ” (Vol.  v.  p.  327.) 

The  passage  is  worthy  of  some  further  inquiry. 


Sapiens  est  Filihs  qhi  novit  Ratrem  ” 
(4*^  S.  vi.  324,  422.)  — Athenaeus  says  that  at 
Athens  Cecrops  was  the  first  person  who  married 
a man  to  one  wife  only,  for  before  his  time  men 
had  their  wives  in  common on  which  account  it 
was, ^ as  some  people  state,  he  was  called  dupv-h^.  Aih 
Kal  eSo^e  tkti  5i(pvt)s  vopiadripai,  ovk  elSdrcap  rwp  vpS- 
repop  did  rb  TrATidos  rhp  irarepa. — Deipnosoph.  xiii.  2. 

C.  P.  I. 


Stoey  ascribed  to  Theodore  Hooe  S. 
vii.  73,  196.) — This,  I think,  must  be  older  than 
the  time  of  Hook.  I met  with  the  followino- 
American  version  of  the  story  about  half  a cen- 
tury ago : — 

“As  two  divines,  their  ambling  steeds  bestriding. 

In  merry  mood  o’er  Boston  neck  were  riding,  ° 
Sudden  a simple  structure  met  their  sight, 

From  which  the  convict  takes  his  hempen  flight ; 
Where  sailor-like  he  bids  adieu  to  hope. 

His  all  depending  on  a single  rope. 

cried  the  one,  ‘ prav,  where  were  I'ou, 
Had  yonder  gallows  been  allowed  its  due  ? ’ 

‘ Where  ? ’ cried  the  other,  in  sarcastic  tone, 

‘ Why,  where  but  riding  into  town  alone.’  ” 


Philadelphia. 


Uneda. 


Stilts  = Crutches  (3''^  S.  vii.  478  : viii.  178, 
239,  278;  4*^  S.  vii.  243.)  — Thb  accounts  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Leverton 
near  Boston,  a.d.  1569,  contain  the  following. 
The  Christian  name  has^ibeen  left  blank  by  the 

writer: — Given  to Thompson  w’-’th  one 

stilte,  vj'^.”  (Archcsologia,  xli.  369.) 

Edward  Peacoce. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Elecampane  S.  v.  595 ; vi.  103,  205,  264 ; 
vii.  243.)^ — Of  this  JLelenmm, Inula,  ov  Enula 

campana,  all  the  old  herbals  speak  in  high  terms 
of  commendation.  In  Germany  a wine  made  of 
it  is  in  great  esteem.  It  was  accounted  warm, 
opening,  detersive,  and  efficacious  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  Dr.  Hill  even  says  that  hardly  any 
plant  has^  more  virtues,  but  that  its  greatest 
virtue  is  in  curing  coughs.  An  infusion  of  the 
fresh  root  with  honey  was  found  very  successful 
in  hooping-cough.  For  these  purposes  it  was  also 
made  into  candy,  and  so  gradually  became  a mere 
sweet  thing  for  children.  So  that  now  its  medi- 
cal virtues  are  forgotten,  and  it  is  sold  merely  as 
a candy  in^  confectioners’  shops,  with  no  more  of 
the  plant  in  it  than  there  is  of  barley  in  what  is 
now  sold  as  barley-sugar. 

The  virtue  of  elecampane  was  celebrated  in  an 
old  distich : — 


“ Enula  campana  reddit  praecordia  sana.” 

The  German  name  is  Alantwurzel.  In  an  old  Ger- 
man herbal  of  1589  it  is  proclaimed  good  against 
the  plague  and  pestilential  diseases.  '^The  author 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  herb  inoly.  He  says 
that  many  valuable  medicines  may  be  prepared 
with  elecampane,  and  principally  for  asthma,  hard 
breathing,  and  dry  cough,  for  which  he  directs 
the  composition  of  an  electuary ; and  adds  in  his 
quaint  old  German : — 

“ Diese  Latwerge  zertheilet  die  groben  Flegraa  uu 
macht  leicht  ausswerffen.  Heilet  also  genlitzet  inerlich 
Geschwer  der  Lungen,  u.  s.  w.” 

He^  further  recommends  it  to  be  candied  like 
angelica,  and  eaten  morning  and  evening  for  asth- 
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matical  complaints.  He  very  amusingly  tells  his 
readers  that  it  has  long  been  customary  in  Swit- 
zerland, Suabia,  and  Bavaria  to  keep  a piece^  of 
elecampane-root  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning 
fasting,  and  that  the  same  is  customary  on  the 
Rhine  and  other  waters,  against  poisonous  exhala- 
tions and  bad  air.  He  has  several  more  medical 
uses  for  elecampane,  but  all  these  old  real  or  sup- 
posed virtues  are  now  forgotten ; and  we  may  be 
content  with  Hr.  Thornton’s  brief  summing  up  in 
his  Herbal: — 

“ The  root  is  esteemed  a good  pectoral,  and,  like  angelica- 
root,  is  candied  ; and  these  have  become  now  a sweetmeat 
for  children.” 

F.  C.  H.  a Murithian. 

Hate  geowtng  after  Death  S.  vi.  524 ; 
vii.  66,  83, 130,  222,  290.) — I meant  no  disrespect 
to  The  Old  Gentleman  at  Turvey,”  when  I de- 
signated him  by  that  title  in  my  paper  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  I merely  repeated  the  expression  made 
use  of  by  his  friend  Me.  Pickfoed.  The  retort 
of  young  gentleman  ” provokes  a smile  from  one 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  was  already  teaching 
anatomy.  What  it  was  that  the  (not  old)  gentle- 
man saw  in  the  tomb  of  Lady  Mordaunt,  whe- 
ther it  was  really  human  hair  or  not,  and,  if  hair, 
how  it  had  come  there,  I cannot  say;  but  that  it 
was  hair  which  had  grown  from  a dead  body  is 
simply  impossible. 

I suppose  that  to  a person  ignorant  of  physio- 
logy, and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation 
of  animal  tissues,  all  vital  phsenomena  appear 
equally  probable,  or  equally  improbable.  There 
can  be  no  standard  of  probability.  A hair  has 
no  life  in  itself;  it  is  a mere  secretion,  formed 
within  & follicle,  or  little  bag,  in  the  skin  from  the 
blood  which  is  carried  to  it.  The  hair  grows  by 
the  addition  at  its  root  of  fresh  material,  which 
gradually  pushes  onwards  the  hard  dry  portion 
above  the  skin,  and  so  increases  its  length.  But 
once  let  the  connection  between  the  hair  and  the 
bloodvessels  at  its  root  be  severed,  or  let  the 
animal  die,  and  these  vessels  perish — the  hair 
becomes  as  dead,  and  as  incapable  of  any  further 
growth,  as  apiece  of  wire.  If  hairs  had  inde- 
pendent powers  of  growth,  wigs  would  grow. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  the  gentleman  at  Turvey 
that  if  hair  continued  to  grow  after  death,  every 
coffin  would  exhibit  an  instance  such  as  he  believes 
occurred  in  that  of  Lady  Mordaunt  ? And  what  a 
display  the  Egyptian  mummies  ought  to  make ! 
They  have  surely  had  time  enough  to  develope  a 
chevelure. 

Let  me  in  all  seriousness  recommend  your  cor- 
respondents who  have  hitherto  believed  in  the 
'post-mortem  growth  of  hair,  to  refer  to  some  ele- 
mentary book  on  physiology,  and  learn  how  hair 
is  formed.  If  they  can  get  some  friend  with  a 
microscope  to  show  them  an  injected  hair- follicle, 
so  much  the  better.  J.  Dixon. 


Meaning  of  “ Naccaeine  ” (4*“  S.  vii.  236.) 
In  reply  to  E.  H.  Knowles,  naccarine  is  the  name 
of  a colour  of  a crimson  hue,  similar  to  that  of  the 
robe  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  or  more  properly 
the  reddish  hue  of  the  mother-o’-pearl  shell.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Spanish  nacar,  the  lustre  of 
mother-o’-pearl,  or  the  French  nacre,  which  means 
the  shell  as  well  as  the  pearly  lustre  of  it.  There 
are  equivalent  words  in  the  Arabic,  from  which 
the  Spanish  may  possibly  have  derived  their 
word ; they  are,  nosgru  and  noogru.  An  Arabic 
scholar  may  contend  these  to  be  synonymous ; if 
so,  I am  perfectly  agreeable. 

The  word  in  English  I have  seen  spelt  «ae- 
karine:  the  affix,  as  most  would  know,  is  the 
Latin  -inus  = belonging  to. 

Allied  to  naccarine  is  nacarat,  which  means  a 
fine  linen  fabric,  dyed  fugitively  of  a pale  red 
colour,  which  ladies  used  to  rub  upon  their  faces 
to  give  them  a delicate  roseate  hue.  We  have 
also  nacreous,  applied  to  a surface  which  reflects 
iridescent  light.  J.  J, 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  A 
Hialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset^ 
Lecturer  in  Rhetoric  at  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Starkey, 
ChapLain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  (Early  English  Text 
Society.) 

A Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars.  Written  about  the  year 
15’29  by  Simon  Fish.  Now  edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 
With  a Supply  cacion  to  Oure  Moste  S over  eigne  Lorde 
Kynge  Henry  the  Eighth  (a.d.  1544).  A Supplication 
of  the  Poore  Commons  (a.d.  1546).  The  Decaye  of 
England  by  the  grete  multitude  of  Shepe  (a.d.  1550). 
Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  (Early  English  Text  Society.) 
If  the  study  of  our  early  language,  its  history  and 
monuments,  does  not  become  general,  it  will  not  be  from 
any  lack  of  zeal  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  many 
eminent  scholars  who  devote  their  time  and  knowledge 
to  the  editing  of  the  publications  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  It  is  little  more  than  a month  since  we 
noted  the  appearance  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Alfred's 
West  Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care — the 
first  two  books  issued  by  the  Society  in  return  for  the 
present  year’s  subscription ; and  now  we  have  to  call 
attention  to  two  more  volumes  of  the  extra  series.  Of 
the  first  of  these,  “The  Dialogue  between  Pole  and 
Lupset,”  the  editor  (who  considers  it  hardly  of  less 
interest  and  less  importance  than  More’s  Utopia') 
says:  “Its  unimpassioned  statements  respecting  men, 
its  judge-like  suggestions  for  improvement,  its  keen  ap- 
preciation of  what  would  profit  the  country — and  make 
men  wiser,  happier,  and  better — give  it  a value  which 
few  works  of  the  time  possess.”  Mr.  Cowper  has  done 
his  duty  as  an  editor  verj'  satisfactorily,  and  the  abstract, 
in  which  he  gives  in  modern  English  the  most  interest- 
ing points  of  the  book,  will  prove  of  great  use  to  the 
general  reader ; who  will  look  very  anxiously  for  Pro- 
fessor Brewer’s  promised  Introduction  to  it.  The  four 
tracts,  which  form  the  second  of  these  volumes,  well  de- 
serve the  attention  of  all  who  would  know  the  real  state 
of  the  countr}”  at  the  period  of  the  Keformation. 
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PasigrapMcal  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  By  Anton 
Baclimaier,  President  of  the  PasigrapMcal  Society  of 
Munich. 

PasigrapJiisches  Worterhuch  zum  Gebrauche  far  die 
Deutsche  Sprache,  Verfasst  von  Anton  Bachmaier. 

Dictionnaire  Pasigraphique,  precede  de  la  Grammaire. 
Redige  par  Antoine  Bachmaier.  (Triibner.) 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  of  pasigraphy : “ Pasigraphy,”  says  the  editor  of 
these  little  volumes,  “teaches  people  to  communicate 
with  one  another  in  writing  by  means  of  numbers, 
which  convey  the  same  ideas  in  all  languages,  thus  it 
reunites  people  whom  languages  separate.”  Although 
this  system  cannot  possess iall  the’ad vantages  of  a lan- 
guage, it  is  a faithful  interpreter  of  all  languages  that 
accept  it,  as  any  one  will  feel  convinced  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  test  it  by  means  of  these  three  dictionaries  ; 
and  the  principle  will  apply  as  equally  to  three  hundred 
as  to  three  languages,  provided  dictionaries  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  utility  of  such  a system  is  evident,  and 
no  less  so  the  ingenuity  with  which  M.  Bachmaier  has 
overcome  its  difficulties.  The  conceptions  communicable 
are  4,334 ; and  when  it  is  remembered  how  few  are  the 
words  in  ordinary  use,  it  will  be  seen  what  great  pro- 
gress M.  Bachmaier  has  made  in  solving  the  problem  of 
an  universal  language,  or,  at  all  events,  an  universal 
means  of  intercommunication  for  ordinary  purposes  be- 
tween all  nations  and  languages. 

The  Builders  of  Babel.  By  Dominick  M‘Causland,  Q.C., 
D.C.L.,  &c.  (Bentley.) 

This  is  a book  which  may  safely  be  recommended  to 
those  who  are  honestly  and  earnestly  seeking  for  the 
harmony  that  must  exist  between  the  well-ascertained 
facts  of  science  and  the  rightly  understood  words  of 
revelation.  Mr.  M‘Causland,  in  the  conviction  that  pras- 
historic  archaeology,  like  every  other  science,  only  serves 
to  set  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  sacred  record,  in  the 
volume  before  us  brings  the  recent  discoveries  which  this 
new  science  has  won  for  history  to  bear  in  bridging  over 
the  misty  gulf  which  has  hitherto  intervened  between  the 
history  of  the  Hametic  and  Japhetic  branches  of  the 
g^eat  human  family  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Grecian  Era. 

Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years.  By  Mark  Boyd.  (Long- 
mans.) 

When  an  intelligent  man  who  has  passed  fifty  3^ears  of 
a busj^  life,  which  has  brought  him  in  contact  with  men 
high  in  both  services,  active  politicians,  and  intelligent 
men  of  business,  sits  down  to  write  his  reminiscences,  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  record  a good  deal  which  is  amusing, 
and  a good  deal  which,  if  not  amusing,  is  worth  know- 
ing. Such  is  Mr.  Boyd’s  book ; which,  though  certainl}^ 
not  equal  to  Dean  Ramsay’s,  which  suggested  it,  contains 
some  very  interesting  anecdotes ; while  in  manj^  cases, 
if  the  anecdotes  are  not  very  remarkable,  they  derive 
interest  and  value  from  the  remarkable  men  of  whom 
they  are  related. 

Books  received. — Popular  Tables  by  Charles  M.  Wil- 
lich.  Seventh  edition,  edited  by  Montague  Marriott,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  (Longmans.)  The  great  value  and  utility 
of  these  Tables  have  been  so  generally  recognised  that 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  this 
seventh  edition,  in  which  the  various  Tables,  &c.  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Mac  Callum  More.  A History  of  the  Argyll 
Family,  from  the  earliest  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Hely 
Smith.  (Bemrose.)  A well-timed  little  book  full  of  the 
information  which  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Princess 


Louise  to  Lord  Lome  naturally  leads  many  to  inquire 
after. 

Routledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Part  I.  (Routledge.)  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  new  issue  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
pleasantly  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  Natural 
History  will  share  the  popularity  which  so  deservedly 
attended  the  original  edition. 

The  conclusion  of  Lord  Balling’s  Biography  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Palmerston,  will,  it  is  understood,  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

Report  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  approaching 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academj^,  which,  it  is  said,  will 
contain  a considerable  number  of  works  by  eminent 
French  artists. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  title,  “Won — not 
Wooed,”  which  designates  a “ serial  ” novel,  commenced 
in  Chambers’’ s Journal  on  November  29,  1870,  was  notified 
in  connection  with  a “ drama  in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,” 
in  The  Athenaeum  of  October  30, 1869 — having  originated 
with  the  writer  of  the  play  referred  to. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall. — This  structure  occupies 
about  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  Colosseum,  and  is 
much  less  elliptical  than  that  building,  being  less  than 
half  the  length,  and  a little^ more  than  half  the  breadth. 
The  external  dimensions  of  *the  hall  are  272  against  584, 
and  238  against  468. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose: — * 

Joseph  Trail’s  Antiquarian  Researches. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  James  McKie,  Kilmarnock. 

Booth’s  Army  and  its  Traditions. 

Wanted  by  Surgeon-Major  Fleming,  113,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

A List  of  the  Officers  claiming  the  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds 

GRANTED  BY  HiS  SACUBD  MAJESTY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  HIS 
TRULY  Loyal  and  Indigent  Party.  4to.  1663. 

List  of  Justices  of  Peace  confirmed  at  the  Restoration. 
London.  12mo.  1660. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

A Proclamation  of  September  7, 1661,  calling  in  the  Commonwealth’s 
Money. 

Another  Proclamation,  also  of  Charles  II.,  dated  December  7, 1661,  and 
also  relating  to  the  Coins  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  on  the  same  subject,  dated  January  23,  1662.  Either  together 
or  separately. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henfrey,  Markham  House,  College  Road, 
Brighton. 


t0  C0m^p0iitfpnt^. 

M.  P.  C.  (Hokitika,  New  Zealand.) — The  lines — 

“A  temple  to  friendship,”  &c., 
are  by  Moore,  and  will  he  found  at  p.  145  of  the  1-vol. 
edition  of  his  Poems  (edit.  1869.) 

M.  E.  B. — The  baronet  ref  erred  to  was  not  ennobled  as  a 
physician,  but  succeeded  his  father-in-law  under  a special 
limitation  in  the  patent.  We  believe  that  there  exists  more 
than  one  instance  of  a nobleman  practising  as  a physician. 

“Nascimur  poetce,  fimus  orator es'^  is  the  saying  of  Cicero, 
which  is  generally  misquoted  as  ‘•Hoeta  nascitur,  non  fit  j’ 

T.  R.  is  right.  The  couplet  “ Immodest  words f Sfc.,  is 
from  Roscommon’s  Essay  on  Translation. 

T.  A.  H. — Querist  about  Rev.  J.  Macgowan.  Where 
can  we  direct  to  this  Correspondent  ? 

E.  C. — We  should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  receive  the  result 
of  your  inquiry. 
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SPENSER,  THE  POET  OP  IRELAND. 

No.  Ill, 

It  may  be  a mere  fancy  of  mine,  but  I have 
always  felt  inclined  to  regard  Spenser  as  being 
the  real  poet  of  Ireland,  for  it  is  only  in  bis  poetry 
that  we  meet  with  Irish  scenery  and  Irish  man- 
ners. As  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  mostly 
in  London,  and  in  reality  knew  very  little  of  any 
part  of  England  but  Kent,  he  naturally  described 
what  fell  under  his  eyes  in  Ireland,  with  whose 
people  and  scenery  he  seems  to  have  been  well 
acquainted.  Of  this  I find  the  following  proofs : — 

When  he  would  describe  the  force  of  the  tide 
running  up  a river  (iv.  3,  27),  it  is  the  Shannon, 
in  which  he  had  seen  it,  and  not  the  Thames  or 
Severn,  in  which  he  had  not  seen  it,  that  he  in- 
troduces j when  the  collision  of  two  adverse  bil- 
lows (iv.  1,  42),  it  is  in  the  ''Irish  Sounds”  that 
it  occurs ; when  he  in  a simile  (ii.  9, 16)  describes 
a cloud  of  gnats,  it  is  " out  of  the  fens  of  Allan,” 
a bog  in  the  county  of  Cork,  that  they  rise.  The 
simile  of  the  south  wind  dispelling  the  mist 
(iii.  4,  13)  is  evidently  taken  from  what  the  poet 
must  often  have  witnessed  at  Kilcolman.  Nature 
holds  her  court  (vii.  6)  on  the  hill  of  Aelo  in  the 
same  county,  the  change  of  which  hill  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  a pleasing  mythologic  legend  j and  in  his 
Cohn  Clout's  come  Home  again,  he  relates  the 
loves  of  the  two  neighbouring  streams,  the  Mulla 


and  the  Bregog — a legend  perhaps  concerted  be- 
tween the  poet  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  when  the 
latter  visited  him  at  Kilcolman.  I finally  think 
that  it  was  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  which  he 
must  have  visited,  that  made  him  place  the  bower 
of  Acrasia  in  a lake,  and  not  in  the  sea  like  the 
palaces  of  Alcina  and  Armida. 

In  various  parts  of  the  poem  we  seem  to  meet 
with  the  abodes,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of 
the  rude  and  barbarous  Irish.  We  may  instance 
the  cottage  and  the  occupation  of  Corcseca  and 
her  daughter  (i.  3,  10  5^17.)  ,*  the  Witch’s  abode 
(iii.  7 , 5),  and  that  of  Sclaunderand  her  own  person  ,• 
and  the  ford  where  the  “ fosters  ” waylay  Timias 
(iii.  5,  17).  Perhaps  even  the  abode  of  Bel- 
phoebe  and  her  nymphs  (iii.  5,  39)  may  have  had 
its  prototype  in  the  woods  of  Munster. 

When  we  read  the  description  of  the  "com- 
mune hall  ” in  the  Palace  of  Pride  (i.  5,  3),  with 
its  minstrels,  its  bards,  and  its  chroniclers,  we  are 
reminded  at  once  of  the  abode  of  an  Irish  chief, 
or  even  the  castle  of  an  Anglo-Irish  lord : for  in 
such  the  poet  must  often  have  been  a guest.  He 
surely  must  have  been  more  than  once  at  that  of 
Kilkenny.  We  may  observe  that  while  in  the 
Orlando  the  knights  frequently  stop  at  inns, 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  The  Faerie  Queene, 
where  at  nightfall  they  always  repair  to  castles  or 
other  private  dwellings.  Now  in  the  View, 
we  are  told  more  than  once  that  "there  be  no 
Innes  ” where  " lodging  or  horse  meat  or  man’s 
meat”  were  to  be  had.  And  such,  I have  reason 
to  think,  was  the  case  in  remote  parts  of  Kerry 
even  within  the  present  century,  when  the  travel- 
ler or  tourist  was  always  a welcome  guest  in 
private  houses,* 

But  it  may  be  said — Is  not  Moore  the  poet 
of  Ireland  ? J ust  as  much,  in  my  opinion,  as 
Byi-on  is  the  poet  of  Israel.  Moore— though,  I 
believe,  of  Celtic  origin — in  reality  knew  little  of 
Ireland.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Dublin, f 
and  therefore  never  mingled  with  the  peasan- 
try, who  must  be  known  if  we  would  know 
the  Irish  character.  He  had,  I think,  little  or  no 
taste  for  natural  scenery;  and  hence  his  Fish 
Melodies  do  not  contain  a single  description  of 
Irish  scenery  or  a trait  of  Irish  manners.  He 

* In  1813  one  of  the  guides  at  Killarney  proposed  to 
me  to  make  a pedestrian  tour  through  the  mountains  of 
Kerry.  “ But,”  said  I,  “ there  are  no  inns.”  “ Oh,  never 
mind  that,”  said  he  ; “ for  every  day  I will  bring  you  to 
the  house  of  some  gentleman  or  other,  who  will  be  right 
glad  to  give  you  your  dinner,  bed,  and  breakfast  next 
morning  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company.” 

I Manj^  many  years  ago,  when  I was  a very  young 
student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  I chanced  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  successor  of  Moore’s  father  in  the 
grocer’s  shop  in  Aungier  Street,  and  I remember  spend- 
ing an  evening  drinking  tea,  playing  cards,  and  eating 
oysters  in  the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  in  which 
the  poet  must  often  have  sat  composing  his  early  verses. 

I But  I was  not  then  aware  of  it. 
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merely  took  some  names  of  persons  and  some 
fabulous  legends  from  tbe  so-called  bistories  of 
Keating  and  O’Halloran,  and  when  these  legends 
were  really  beautiful,  he  spoiled  them  by  his 
light  trifling  mode  of  narrating  them.  Premising 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  verses  ever  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  are  Wolfe’s  on  The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore,”  I would  say,  though  many  of 
the  Melodies  are  pleasing  and  some  really  spirited, 
that,  as  a national  poet,  he  was,  in  my  mind,  far 
inferior  to  Davis  — the  Tyrtaeus  of  that  wild 
band  of  hot-headed  enthusiasts  led  by  infatuated 
but  honourable  and  well-meaning  Smith  O’Brien, 
some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  who 
dreamed  of  such  an  utter  impossibility  as  that  of 
exciting  the  Irish  Bomanists  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  power  of  England.  I say  so;  for, 
with  all  their  ignorance  and  enthusiasm,  the  Irish 
are  not  absolute  fools,  and  therefore  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Ireland  is  just  as  probable  an  event  as  one 
in  Wales  or  Cornwall.  Will  our  statesmen  ever 
get  rid  of  their  dread  of  this  noisy  unsubstantial 
bugbear?  Let  them  do  strict  justice,  and  expect 
no  thanks.  An  imaginative  race,  conscious  of 
inferiority,  never  will  be  contented,  but  will 
always  have  imaginary  wrongs  to  brood  over, 
and  on  which  they  may  display  their  national 
eloquence.  Thos.  Keightley. 


FENDLES:  BEAUCHAMP. 

The  first  of  these  names,  spelt  in  various  ways, 
has,  I suppose,  always  been  a puzzle  to  English 
genealogists.  I mentioned  it  (iii.  409)  when  I 
had  something  to  say  about  the  Mortymer  pedi- 
gree. But,  although  I am  not  yet  able  to  decide 
what  the  real  name  is,  I think  that  Heemen-. 
TEEDE  (4*^^  S.  vii.  223)  would  like  to  know  that 
the  probability  still  seems  to  incline  to  its  being 
a Spanish  name  barbarized  into  its  present  shape. 
There  are  in  existence  two  copies  in  MS.  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Berkele^^s  by  Smyth  of  Nibley.  One 
is  at  Berkeley  Castle.  I have  never  seen  that 
MS. : it  was  the  one  used  by  Fosbrooke  for  his 
Extracts  from  SmytKs  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys. 
The  other  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Berkeley  of 
Spetchley  Park,  Worcestershire.  By  his  kindness 
I have  been  allowed  to  have  this  precious  MS.  in 
my  own  house.  It  is  a magazine  of  Gloucester- 
shire history.  At  the  end  of  it  is  this  state- 
ment : — 

“ The  end  of  the  third  and  last  volume,  conteyninge 
the  seauen  last  ancestors  of  the  antient  and  honorable 
familye  of  the  Berkeleis  (includinge  the  lord  George  that 
yet  lyueth)  wherein  127  yeares  are  taken  up,  viz*  from 
the  vii**^  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Kinge  Henry  the  YIP*’, 
Anno  1491,  till  the  xvj**’  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  King 
James  of  England  &c.  Anno  1618.” 

I give  these  particulars  that  Heemeeteede 
and  other  genealogists  may  see  exactly  what  the 
authority  is  to  which  I am  asking  them  to  assent. 


This  third  and  last  volume  ” is  bound  up  with 
the  two  preceding,  which  give  the  early  history 
of  the  family.  The  three  volumes  or  parts  now 
form  one  large  folio.  The  date  1618,  no  doubt, 
gives  the  time  when  Smyth  finished  his  work  at 
the  end  of  the  third  volume  or  part.  But  I found 
other  dates  in  places,  as  1634,  1635,  which  were, 
I presume,  insertions  made  by  him  afterwards. 

Of  course  he  comes  to  this  puzzling  name, 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  puzzled  him. 
At  p.  704,  Smyth  is  showing  how  George,  first 
Lord  Berkeley  of  that  Christian  name,  the  lord 
who  was  living  when  he  wrote,  could  claim 
several  nationalities.  He  says : — 

“ By  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas,  the  third  daughter 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  first  Earle  of  March,  sonne  of  Edmond 
Mortimer  Lord  of  Wigmore,  and  of  Margaret  fiendles  his 
wife,  daughter  of  William  de  fiendles,  a Spaniard  Co- 
zen to  Queene  Elleanor,  first  wife  to  Kinge  Edward  the 
first.” 

And  in  the  dexter  margin  a Spaniard.” 

This  is  a very  positive  statement,  but  it  is 
worth  listening  to  when* made  by  a man  such  as 
Smyth  was.  I have  searched  the  Nohleza  del  An- 
daluzia,  in  Sevilla,  1588,  but  found  nothing  which 
English  ingenuity  or  blundering  could  have  re- 
duced to  Fendles. 

However,  a possible  name  is  given  by  Gibbon 
in  his  Introductio  ad  Latinam  Blasoniam  ” in 
the  list  of  Vredi  Blasoniae.”  At  the  end  of — 

“ Sigilla  Comitum  Flendrite cum  expositione 

historica  Olivarl  Vredi  Ivrisconsvlti  Brvg Brugis 

Flandrarum  apud  Joannem  Baptistem  Kerchovium  via 
alta,  sub  signo  Bibliorum.  Anno  1639,” 

is  a list  of  arms  collected  by  Julius  Chifflet,  son 
of  John  .Tames  Chifflet.  It  is  in  Latin  and  French. 
I know  Vredius’s  book  very  well,  but  I do  not 
possess  it,  and  cannot  here  refer  to  it.  Wherever 
it  may  be  that  the  name  occurs.  Gibbon  gives  it,, 
as  I have  said,  under  Vredi  Blasonise.”  The 
name  is  Fiexles.  He  gives  the  name  and  arms 
thus  : — 

“Fienles.  Scutum  argenteum  furvo  Leone  impressum. 
Arg.  a Lion  rampant  Sab.  (a  place  giving  surname  to  a 
Family).” 

This  name  certainly  brings  us  very  near  to 
Fendles.  It  is  most  likely  that  in  England  the 
name  Fienles  could  not  have  existed  long  without 
getting  a d inserted.  Where  is  Fienles  ? 

Now  the  Recueil  Genealogique  de  Families  origi- 
naires  des  Pays  Bas,  Botterdam,  1775,  gives  at 
p.  365,  and  elsewhere,  the  name  and  coat  of  De 
Fiennes.  Gilles  de  Fiennes  occurs  at  the  verj^ 
beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  as  ^^Cheva- 
lier, Seigneur  de  Benauville,  fils  de  Maximilieii 
Seigneur  dudit  Lieu.”  The  arms  on  p.  363  to 
which  p.  365  refers,  are  d’argent  au  lion  de  sable, 
arme  et  lampasse  de  gueules.  This  is  the  coat 
of  Fienles,  as  given  by  Vredius.  It  is  not  the 
coat  of  the  ancient  Norman-English  family  of 
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riennes,  wlio  bear  Azure^  three  lions  rampant  or, 
armed  and  langued  g. ; and  Elias  Reusner,  part  v. 
p.  82  of  his  Opus  Genealogioum  Catholicum,  1592, 
gives  “ Stirpis  Lucemburgicse  stemma  secundurn, 
Comitiim  Fani  S.  Pavli  ac  Lignii,  Fiennse  Domi- 
norum,”  but  no  arms.  F.  P. 

■Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


PROVINCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS.” 

The  above /ew  esprit,  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  Milesian  Magazine  of  Dr.  John  Brennan  of 
Dublin,  and  which  derived  much  of  its  point  from 
the  fact  (hitherto  unmentioned)  that  it  was  impro- 
vised in  a company  that  fairly  represented  the 
literature  and  scholarship  of  the  four  Irish  pro- 
vinces, has  been  reprinted  by  Mr,  T.  Croft  on 
Croker  in  his  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  and  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  in  his  Casket  of  Irish 
Jeiuels,  with  an  accompanying  hint  that  it  may 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Brennan  himself.  Both 
Mr.  T.  C.  Croker  and  Mr.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
are  entirely  wrong  in  this  conjecture,  the  pun- 
gent bagatelle  in  question  having  been  extem- 
porised by  my  father,  a naval  brother  Medico  and 
friend  of  the  Doctor’s,  who,  many  years  ago,  gave 
me  the  original,  from  which  1 made  the  accom- 
panying Latin  translation,  such  as  it  is. 

Croker,  though  a clever  man,  makes  another 
decided  mistake  in  quoting  the  humorous  Irish 
song  — 

“ I’m  kin  to  the  Callaghans,  Brallaghans, 

Nowlans  and  Dowlings  likewise,” — 

■as  if  it  formed  part  of  a totally  different  song, 
called  “I  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  them.” 

He  is  also,  I think,  wrong  in  explaining  the 
vulgar  Anglo-Irish  curse,  ^^Bad  cm  to  you”  by 
■‘‘Heavy  taxation  to  you”  (!!) — an  Irish  curse, 
no  doubt,  but  I think  interpreted  with  “ bad  suc- 
cess ” by  Mr.  Croker. 

“ PROVINCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

fin  the  third  line  Crofton  and  Duffy  have  “ mist-all,” 
erroneously  for  “ missed  all.”] 

“ A Connaught  man 
Gets  all  that  he  can, 

His  impudence  never  has  missed  all ; 

He’ll  seldom  flatter. 

But  bully  and  batter, 

And  his  talk’s  of  his  kin  and  his  pistol. 

“ A Munster  man 
Is  civil  by  plan, 

Again  and  again  he’ll  entreat  you  ; 

Though  you  ten  times  refuse, 

He  his  object  pursues, 

Which  is,  nine  out  of  ten  times,  to  cheat  you. 

“ An  Ulster  man 
Ever  means  to  trepan, 
lie  watches  your  eye  and  opinion  ; 

He’ll  ne’er  disagree, 

Till  his  interest  it  be, 

And  insolence  marks  his  dominion. 


“ A Leinster  man 
Is  with  all  cup  and  can ; 

He  calls  t’other  provinces  knaves  ; 

Yet  each  of  them  see, 

When  he  starts  with  the  three. 
That  his  distance  he  frequently  saves.” 


“ CHARACTERES  PROVINCIARUM. 

“ Connacise  natus  quae  possit  cuncta  lucratur  ; 

Nec  semper,  audax,  fallitur  orane  petens ; 

Rarus  adulator,  bacchans  plerumque  ferocit ; 
Armaque  magniloquens  prosapiamque  crepat. 

“ Mononim  natus  civilis  compositoque 
Urbanus  rogitat,  ssepe  subinde  rogat ; 

Si  decies  negitas,  quod  vult  prosequitur  ardens  ; 

Ex  decies  novies  fallere  quemque  parat. 

“ Ultoniae  natus  deceptor  semper  ocellis 
Inhiat  et  menti,  caUidus  advigilans  ; 

Ni  sua  res  agitur  nunquam  dissentit  araico  ; 
Spiritus  insultans  imperiumque  notat. 

“ Lageniae  natus  calices  et  pocula  partit, 

Atque  alios  nequam  furciferosque  vocat ; 

Ast  ubi  contendit  ti'iplex  provincia  cursu, — 
Quaeque  sibi  videat, — occupat  ilia  locum.” 
Thomas  Stanley  Teacey,  A.B., 

■ Ex-Scholar  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Limerick. 


POETRY  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Wordsworth’s 
poetry,  says,  “ it  is  singular  that  the  gorgeous 
phenomena  of  cloud  scenery  have  been  so  little 
noticed  by  poets.”  He  considers  AVordsworth  to 
be  the  only  poet  who  has  satisfactorily  observed 
the  beauty  of  clouds  and  their  weird  fantastic 
shapes ; and  he  naturally  selects  this  point  for  his 
eloquent  admiration.  Naturally  I say,  for  who  is 
so  fond  of  building  “ castles  in  the  air  ” as  De 
Quincey? 

AVith  his  usual  display  of  pyrotechnic  rhetoric 
he  dazzles  the  reader  into  the  belief  that  the  two 
or  three  passages  which  he  “ devolvit  ore  pro- 
fundo  ” contain  the  only  known  allusions  to  these 
“vapoury  appearances.”  This  statement,  support- 
ing the  theory  that  the  ancient  poets  were  insen- 
sible to  natural  beauty,  I am  anxious  to  disprove. 
The  following  are  a few  quotations,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  largely  supplemented. 

In  Theocritus  (xxv.  88)  there  is  a passage 
similar  to  that  quoted  by  De  Quincey,  in  which  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  compared  with  “ rainy  clouds.” 

Secondly,  in  the  “Clouds”  of  Aristophanes 
there  are  many  allusions,  and  especially  in  one 
passage  {Nuhes,  345-348)  where  clouds  are  likened 
to  a panther,  a wolf,  a centaur,  a bull,  a stag,  and 
a woman. 

Again,  Lucretius,  treating  of  emanations  (iv, 
136),  speaks  thus  of  the  forms  seen  in  clouds : — 

“ ssepe  Gigantum 

Ora  volare  videntur,  et  umbram  ducere  late : 

Interdum  magni  montes  avolsaque  saxa 

Montibus  anteire  et  solem  siiccedere  prseter  ; 

Inde  alios  trahere  atque  inducere,  belua  nimbos.” 
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In  Hamlet  De  Quincey  allows  that  there  are 
some  gleams  of  evanescent  allusions.”  I find 
more  than  that — namely,  clouds  with  the  form  of 
a camel,  a weasel,  a whale. 

I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a beautiful  de- 
scription from  a poet  whom  De  Quincey  has 
styled  a barbarian” — John  Keats;  although, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  time  the  quotation  is  imper- 
tinent : — 

. . . “ before  the  crystal  heavens  darken 
I watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes 
Pictured  in  western  loveliness,  that  takes 
The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold  sands, 
Islands  and  creeks  and  amber-fretted  strands, 

With  horses  prancing  o’er  them,  palaces 
And  towers  of  amethyst,”  &c. 

^ In  fine,  I do  not  find  that  Wordsworth,  ^^if  he 
did  not  first  notice,  certainly  has  noticed  most 
circumstantially  ” what  De  Quincey  cumbrously 
terms  ‘^the  pageants  of  skybiiilt  architecture.” 

H.  B.  COTTEKILL. 

The  Philberds,  Maidenhead. 


An-othee  Old  Jeneies. — I enclose  a cutting 
from  BerroiD' 8 Worcester  Journal  of  April  1,  1871, 
in  the  hope  that  some  correspondent  of  & Q.” 
resident  in  the  neighbourhoood  will  investigate 
the  case  as  thoroughly  as  Me.  Pole  Caeew  did 
that  of  Edward  Couch  of  Torpoint,  stated  to  be 
one  hundred  and  ten,  but  clearly  proved  {ante 
p.  200)  by  Me.  Pole  Caeew,  upon  investigation, 
to  be  ninety-five  ! — 

“ In  our  obituary  this  week  we  record  the  death,  on 
the  25th  ult.,  of  John  Jenkins,  of  Coddington,  near  Led- 
bury, Herefordshire,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  years.  The  deceased  lived  with  his 
daughter,  Avho  is  now  about  eighty-five  years  of  age,  in 
a small  mud  hut  near  Coddington  Cross,  and  was  formerly 
a farm  labourer  of  very  industrious  habits.  For  many 
years,  however,  he  has  been  supported  bv  parochial  relief. 
Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Treherne  and" Mr.  Andrews,  of 
Bosbury,  visited  the  old  man,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
him  in  want  of  many  necessary  articles,  such  as  bed- 
clothing, &c.,  whereupon  they  made  an  appeal  to  the 
inhabitants  on  his  behalf,  and  sufficient  money  was  raised 
to  buy  such  necessaries  as  he  stood  in  need  of.  The 
deceased  was  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  freely  indulged  in  the  habit  of 
smoking.” 

Perhaps,  looking  at  tlie  date  and  the  name,  it  is 
only  a hoax  played  off  upon  the  Worcester  Journal. 

A.  0. 

Seeeames  m Domesday  Book. — In  going 
through  the  index  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  I find 
the  names  ^^Rogerus  Beus  salvet  do77iinas,”  and 

Adam  filius  Durandi  Halls  opibus.’^  I presume 
that  these  were  the  surnames  of  the  persons  re- 
ferred to,  and  think  them  sufficiently  curious  to 
make  a note  of  them. 

The  name  of  Roger  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly associated  with  gallantry  and  politeness, 
for  I have  the  impression  of  a mediaeval  seal 


bearing  the  device  of  a man  carrying  a rose,  with 
the  legend,^^^  Sigillum  Rogeri  quasi  rosa  gerens.” 

Again,  Sir  Itoger  de  Coverley  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  our  beau-ideal  of  the  gallant  gentleman. 

M.  D. 

SiGNBOAEDS. — The  latest  phase  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  is,  as  your  readers  are  probably 
aware,  the  institution  of  public-houses  without  tho 
drink.  One  or  two  of  these  houses  have  been 
opened  in  Liverpool,  and  have  been  attended  with 
a tolerable  amount  of  success.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  a signboard  over  one  of  these  temper- 
ance publichouses,  and  some  future  historian  of 
signboards  may  perhaps  be  grateful  for  its  pre- 
servation in  the  columns  of  N.  & Q.” ; 

“ A publichouse  without  the  drink, 

Where  men  may  read  and  smoke  and  think. 

Then  sober  home  return. 

A stepping-stone  thi^  house  you’ll  find ; 

Come,  leave  your  rum  and  beer  behind, 

And  truer  pleasures  learn. 

“ Workman’s  Best.  Admission  Icf.  per  week.  Open 
from  6 to  10.” 

P.  s. 

Baeoe  Liebig’s  Testimony  to  the  valhable 
Seevices  oe  distinguished  Eeench  Scientific 
AND  Liteeaey  Men.— Liebig,  the  celebrated  che- 
mical investigator  and  author,  to  "whom  agricul- 
tural science  and  progress  are  so  much  indebted, 
paid  a handsome  compliment,  the  other  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich, 
to  the  scientific  and  literary  men  of  Paris,  when 
he  stated  how  much  he  (forty-eight  years  ago) 
and  other  Germans  had  been  indebted  to  Parisian 
men  of  science  and  others,  when  first  visiting 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  their  studies, 
amidst  the  abundant  means  afibrded  by  that  great 
city.  Baron  Liebig  mentioned,  in  particular,  the 
names  of  Gay-Lussac,  Arago,  Dulong,  Thenard — 
all  men  of  first-rate  eminence — to  whom  he  and 
other  Germans  were  deeply  grateful  for  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  giving  them  every  pos- 
sible aid  and  encouragement.  The  Baron  said  he 
could  mention  many  of  his  countrymen — surgeons, 
naturalists,  and  orientalists — who,  like  himself, 
thankfully  remember  the  active  support  which 
they  met  with  from  the  savans  and  the  literati  of 
Paris.  A warm  sympathy  for  all  that  is  noble 
and  good,  he  said,  and  an  unselfish  hospitality, 
are  among  the  finest  traits  of  the  French  cha- 
racter. The  French,  the  Baron  said,  will  soon 
again  be  actively  engaged  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  scientific  pursuits,  in  which  the  best  minds  of 
both  nations  must  meet;  and  by  this  means  the 
efibrts  of  both,  united  in  a common  cause,  will, 
by  degrees,  help  to  calm  down  the  bitter  feelings 
of  the  French  against  Germany  — feelings  of 
deeply  wounded  national  pride — the  consequences 
of  the  war  which  was  forced  upon  Germany. 
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Sucli  notes  of  peace  and  goodwill,  proceeding 
from  so  eminent  a quarter,  must  liave  a happy 
effect,  and  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  on  every 
hand.  The  new  reign  of  terror”  which  now 
prevails  cannot  last ; and  the  voices  of  the  elo- 
quent successors  of  Guizot,  Cousin,  and  Ville- 
main,  of  Cuvier  and  Blainville,  will  soon  again 
he  heard  by  admiring  and  thronging  audiences, 
without  fear  of  being  drowned  by  the  thunder 
of  cannon.  John  Maceay. 

Oxford. 

John  Kempe,  Aechbishop  oe  Canteebtjry. — 
It  may  interest  your  correspondent  Me.  W.  J. 
liOETiE,  who  makes  mention  of  the  arms  of  this 
archbishop  at  p.  254  of  the  present  volume  of 
& Q.,”  to  say  that  they  are  emblazoned  in 
the  fine  east  window  of  Bolton  Percy  church.  He 
was  Archbishop  of  York  from  1426  to  1452, 
when  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  The 
arms  are  those  of  Kempe — Field  gules,  ^ three 
garbs  or,  two  and  one,  and  round  the  shield  a 
bordure  engrailed  or,”  impaling  those  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  Above  is  the  figure  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  size  of  life,  habited  in  chasuble,  dal- 
matic, embroidered  stole,  sandals,  and  jewelled 
gloves,  his  left  hand  holding  a crozier,  whilst^his 
right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
hIs  head  is  surrounded  by  a nimbus  or  glory. 
The  window  in  question  is  said  to  contain  some 
of  the  finest  fifteenth- century  glass  in  the  county 
of  York.  John  Piceeoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

The  Libeaeies  and  Mesehms  oe  Paeis.  — 
The  following  extracts  from  some  French  news- 
papers now  before  me  may  be  welcome  to  some 
of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  splendid  libraries  and  museums  of  Paris: — 
Le  Temps  of  March  7,  quoting  from  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  says : — 

‘‘  Aucun  de  nos  splendides  etablissements  artistiques  et 
scientifiques  n’a  serieusement  souffert  du  bombardement 
barbare  des  Prussiens. 

“ La  coupole  de  la  chapelle  de  la  Vierge,  a Saint-Sul- 
pice,  peinte  par  Lemoyne  et  restauree  apres  un  incendie 
par  Callet,  n’a  repu  qu’une  egratignure. 

“ Le  palais  du  Luxembourg,  tout  rempli  d’oeuvres  d’art, 
n’a  repu  ni  un  obus  ni  un  eclat  d’obus.  Toutes  les  statues 
du  grand  jar  din  sont  intactes. 

“ L’Ecole  des  mines  a repu  un  obus,  qui  a cause,  dans 
les  collections  mineralogiques,  un  degat  qui  est  evalue  a 
une  quinzaine  de  mille  francs. 

“ La  couverture  du  dome  du  Pantheon  a bien  ete 
traversee  par  un  obus,  mais  cet  obusayant  rencontre  sous 
la  couverture  une  seconde  coupole  en  pierre  de  taille,  il 
s’est  arrete  et  n’a  pas  touche  aux  peintures  du  baron 
Gros.  - . . , , 

“ La  serre  du  Jardin  des  Plantes  qui  a ete  touchee  est 
deja  reparee,  si  bien  qu’en  ce  moment  on  ne  voit  plus 
trace  de  I’accident. 

“Notre  incomparable  dome  des  Invalides,  le  Louvre, 
la  Sainte-Chapelle  du  Palais,  la  cathedrale  de  Paris,  notre 
vieille  eglise  romaine  de  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  sont 
entierement  saufs. 


“En  resume,  il  n’y  a eu  que  des  constructions  par- 
ticulieres,  en  grande  quantite  malheureusement,  qui  ont 
souffert.  En  moins  de  six  mois,  nos  maqons  auront  tout 
repare.” 

The  same  newspaper  of  March  10  gives  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  Journal  officiel: — 

“ On  s’occupe  activement  an  Musee  du  Louvre  de 
retablir  les  collections  dans  I’etat  ou  elles  etaient  avant 
le  siege.  D’ici  a peu  de  jours,  plusieurs  salles  pourront 
etre  ouvertes  au  public. 


Again,  the  Temps  of  March  14,  says  : — 

“ Plusieurs  salles  du  musee  du  Louvre  viennent  d’etre 
reorganisees.  Le  public  pourra  les  visiter  a partir  du 
mardi  14  mars,  de  dix  heures  du  matin  a quatre  heures 
du  soir.  On  entrera  par  I’escalier  de  Henri  II,  pavilion 
de  IHorloge.” 

Heney  W.  Heneeey. 


Markham  House,  Brighton. 


An  Old  Oxeoed  Epigeam. — Cyril  .Tackson  was 
Bean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Nathan 
Wetherell  (Master  of  University  College),  Dean 
of  Hereford,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Wetherell  when  elected  to  the  headship  of  Uni- 
versity was  very  poor.  At  that  time  the  Oxford 
Canal  was  not  completed,  and  the  shares  in  it  were 
selling  at  almost  nominal  sums.  Wetherell,  be- 
ginning to  receive  an  income  from  his  college, 
bought  shares  in  the  canal,  which  ultimately  were 
worth  six  hundred  pounds  per  share,  and  became 
very  rich. 

Dr.  Burton,  a-  canon  of  Christ  Church,  had  a 
daughter  who  was  very  clever,  and  wrote  some 
very  pretty  verses.  She  was  known  by  the  name 
of  ‘^Jack  Burton.”  Among  other  little  poems 
was  the  following,  on  the  above  little  history  of 
Cyril  and  Nathan  : — 

“As  Cyril  and  Nathan  were  walking  by  Queen’s, 
SaysUyril  to  Nathan,  ‘ We  two  are  both  deans, 
AndTushops  perhaps  we  shall  be.’ 

Says  Nathan,  ‘You  may,  but  I never  shall ; 

I will  take  care  of  my  little  canal. 

And  leave  you  to  look  after  the  sea  ’ (see).” 

I was  a member  of  University  College  before 
1800,  and  remember  the  production  of  this  epi- 
gram. I never  saw  it  in  print.  F.  C.  P. 


ANARKALA,  FAVOURITE  WIFE  OF  AKBAR. 

“ His  ungracious  son  (Selim),  holding  fast  his  fornfer 
impiety,  and  being  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  many  com- 
mands, refused  to  do  it,  unless  he  would  give  a general 
amnesty  to  all  the  conspirators,  whose  lives  and  well- 
beings were  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  This  answer 
incensed  his  father  to  a denial,  whereupon  he  dislodges 
his  army,  and  marched  to  Elabasse,  where  he  commanded 
all  sorts  of  coin,  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  to  be  stamped 
with  his  own  name  and  motto  ; which,  to  vex  his  father, 
he  sent  to  him,  and  besides  courted  his  father’s  wile 
Anarkala.” — Sir  Thomas  Herbert’s  Travels  into  Asia  and 
Africa,  vol,  i.  p.  419  ; Harris’s  Voyages  and  Travels. 

“ Yet,  notAvithstanding  that  long-continued  custom 
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there  for  the  eldest  son  to  succeed  the  father  in  that 
great  empire,  Achabar  Cha,  father  of  the  late  king,  upon 
high  and  just  displeasure  taken  against  his  son,  for 
climbing  up  into  the  bed  of  Anarkelee,  his  father’s  most 
beloved  wife  (whose  name  signified  the  Kernel  of  a 
Pomegranate),  and  for  other  base  actions  of  his,  which 
stirred  up  his  father’s  high  displeasure  against  him, 
resolved  to  break  that  ancient  custom  ; and  therefore  in 
his  lifetime  protested  that  not  he,  but  his  grandchild, 
Sultan  Coobsurroo  (Khusru),  whom  he  always  kept  in 
his  court,  should  succeed  him  in  that  empire.”— A Voijage 
to  East  India,  by  Mr.  Edward  Terrv,  Chaplain  to  Sir 
Ihomas  Roe,  printed  with  the  Travels  into  East  India  of 
Sig.  Pietro  Della  Valle.  London,  1665. 

Anar  Kali,  meaning  the  pomegranate  hud,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  pet  name  given  by 
Alibar  to  his  favourite  wife  Donna  Juliana,  of 
Portuguese  extraction,  with  reference  to  Granada,* 
the  last  Moorish  stronghold  in  Spain,  which  has 
a split  pomegranate,  its  armorial  bearing,  carved 
or  painted  on  its  public  buildings,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  which  fruit  into  Europe  the  name 
is  said  to  be  derived. 

When  Abul  Fagl,  the  enlightened  minister  of 
Akbar,was  basely  murdered  by  order  of  the  Prince 
Selim,  in  a.d.  1603,  the  Selinia  Degum  was  sent 
on^  an  embassy  to  Ila-abas,  the  modern  Allah- 
abad, to  bring  him  to  court  at  Agra,  when  re- 
ported to  be  sincerely  penitent  for  this  execrable 
murder.^  According  to  one  accountf,  the  Begum, 
or  Sultana  Selima,  was  only  the  adoptive,  and 
not  the  real  mother  of  Selim,  afterwards  Jahan- 
gir j but  either  way  she  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Anar  Kali,  supposed  to  be  the 
Poppa,  or  Papi  Bai,  proverbial  for  misrule,  among 
the  Eajputs. 

Were  Selim,  Murad  and  Danial,  the  sons  of 
Akbar,  all  three,  the  sons  of  one  and  the  same,  or 
by  different  mothers  ? and  in  what  Hindu  works 
IS  any  account  given  of  the  misdoings  for  which 
^e  Poppa  Bai  has  become  proverbial  am  on  o'  the 

? E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

fetarcross,  near  Exeter. 


^ ^GAistima  Cheisti.” — This  prose  is  usually  as- 
signed to  St.  Ignatius.  Some  say  that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  the  writer.  Eamboch,  I believe, 
makes  it  doubtful,  only  so  far  committing  himself 
as  to  say  that  it  is  found  in  a book  of  devotion  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  .P  and  if  not  by  that  saint,  to 
whom  is  the  Catholic  world  indebted  for  such  a 
devotion  ? jj.  A.^  W. 

Madlle.  Aeretti. — I have  an  engraving,  date 
J ^5,  of  Madlle.  Auretti,  a theatrical  personage,  of 
whose  history  I should  be  glad  to  know  some- 

A.  E.  Baeeett. 

[There  are  two  engraved  portraits  of  this  once-famed 

* Pomarium  Britannicum,  Henry  Phillips,  E.H.S., 
p.  ollJ, 

f Mountstuart  Elphinstone’s  History  of  India,  vol.  ii. 
p.  307. 


dancer  in  the  British  Museum,  one  by  Scotin  and  the  other 
by  T.  Ryley.  Of  her  personal  history  very  little  is  known . 
Horace  W^alpole,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
Dec.  23,  1742,  saj’s,  “ We  are  making  great  parties  for  the 
Barberina  and  the  Auretti,  a charming  French  girl.”] 

Old  Ballad. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  if  the  ballad  of  which  I give  the  first 
verse  (it  consists’of  seven)  is  printed  ? I have  it 
in  black  letter  12mo,  and  the  heading  is  A Plea- 
sant Song.”  The  words  seem  familiar  to  me,  yet 
I cannot  at  this  moment  trace  it  to  any  printed 
source : — 

“For  earthly  chance,  for  joy  or  paine 
I neither  hope  nor  doe  despare  : 

In  sicknesse,  health,  in  losse  or  gaine. 

My  God  I praise,  and  doe  not  care 
For  wealth,  for  want,  for  well,  for  woe. 

I force  no  friend,  I feare  no  foe.” 

Jas.  Ceossley. 

^‘Beides  oe  Ee-deebj.”— What  is  the  legend 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  tune  of  the  Brides 
of  Mavis  Enderby,”  referred  to  by  Jean  Ingelow 
in  her  poem  of  the  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  1571  ”?  and  why  was  this  tune  used 
as  an  alarum  ? A.  E.  K. 

[This  query  appeared  in  our  3'^'^  S.  v.  496,  without 
eliciting  a reply.  An  account  of  the  remarkable  high 
tide  in  1571  is  printed  from  Holinshed  in  Pishev  Thomp- 
son’s History  of  Boston,  edit.  1856,  p.  68.1 

Kemaekable  Clock.— I have  been  informed 
by  a correspondent  at  Barcelona  that  there  is  for 
sale,  or  has  been  lately  sold  in  London,  a very 
curious  and  valuable  astronomical  clock,  made  by 
a watch  and  clock  maker  of  the  name  of  Billeter 
of  Barcelona,  and  said  to  be  worth  5,000/.  or  6,000/. 
Being  desirous  of  discovering  whether  the  said 
clock  is  still  offered  for  sale,  I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  elicit  any  particulars  concern- 
ing it ; and  if  it  is  in  London,  where  it  is  to  be 
viewed.  A.  L.  McEwak. 

61,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Codtdmier  oe  the  Oeder  oe  the  Visita- 
tion OE  THE  Blessed  Virgin  Mart.”— I have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  see  or  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  the  above  book.  I have  not  met  with  it 
at  the  British  Museum  or  Sion  College  Library. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  help  me  H.  A.  W. 

A Gem  Query.— I have  a very  beautiful  in- 
taglio representing,  I believe,  the  head  of  Perseus. 

It  is  signed  a.  niXAEP.  Is  this  the  name  of  a 
modern  French  or  German  artist,  written  in  Greek 
letters  Was  there  an  Greek  gem-cutter 

of  this  name  ? and,  if  so,  what  does  the  initial 
stand  for  ? • P.  W.  S. 

Hotel  de  Luxembourg,  Mce. 

New  German  Flag. — In  the  Times  of  March  1, 
1871,  I read  what  follows  : — 

“ The^  German  Empire. — The  new  German  imperial 
flag  has  just  been  decided  upon,  and  is  adopted  alread}* 
by  Bavaria,  Wilrtemberg,  and  Baden.  It  is  mi-partie  or. 
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sable,  gules,  and  argent,  and  has  for  supporters  the  two 
Indians  armed  with  maces  of  the  Prussian  crest. — Globe.'* 

Mi-parti  is  not  used  in  England.  Guillim,  edi- 
tion 1724,  p.  25,  gives  the  shield  of  Panowitz  as 
a rare  coat,  “ Parted  per  pale  and  base,  gules, 
argent  and  sable.”  It  is  given  in  the  Wappen- 
bucJi  as  the  coat  of  Panwitz,  and  is  so  quoted  by 
Spener.  But  this  is  not  mi-parti.  The  bearing 
is,  as  far  as  I know,  rare  everywhere.  It  is  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  coat  of  Falier  of  Venice : 

Spaccato,  semipartito  d’  oro  e di  azzurro  nel  capo, 
sopra  r argento’’^  and  of  Eoscari:  ^‘Spaccato, 
semipartito  nel  capo,  I.  di  azzurro  col  S.  Marco 
di  Venezia,  2.  d’  argento  : sopra  V oro.”  Here,  in 
Eoscari,  I.  is  the  dexter  side  of  the  upper  half, 
2.  the  sinister : the  whole  lower  half  is  gold. 

But  what  is  this  new  German  imperial  flag  ? 
Will  some  one  who  knows  put  it  into  intelligible 
language  ? It  would  also  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  position  is  occupied  by  the  supporters  of  a 
flag  ? D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Gorse. — A young  lady  trusts  that  the  learned 
contributors  to  N.  & Q.”  will  not  find  it  beneath 
alike  their  dignity  and  their  knowledge  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  emblematic  meaning  of  the 
shrub  gorse.  Before  venturing  to  appeal  to  them, 
she  has  searched  for  it  in  vain  in  all  the  Languages 
of  Elowers  and  other  similar  authorities  to  which 
she  has  access.  Monte  de  Alto. 

[A  suggestion  occurs  to  us,  we  may  say  is  just  on  our 
lips,  that  gorse  is  an  emblem  of  a good  old  English  cus- 
tom, which  is  said  to  go  “ out  of  fashion  when  the  gorse 
is  out  of  blossom.”] 

IIoLCTJS  LA.NATTJS.  — Apropos  of  ‘‘  Eog,”  why  is 
this  grass  called  Yorkshire  fog? 

James  Britten. 

Irish  House  oe  Commons’  Lists.  — Is  there 
any  book  published  in  which  I can  find  complete 
lists  of  the  Irish  Houses  of  Commons? 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

[Lodge’s  “ Parliamentary  Eegister  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  from  1585  to  1769  ” is  printed  in  the  Liber 
bluneruin  Publieorum  Hibernice,  being  the  Report  of 
E.  Lascelles,  published  by  the  Record  Commission,  2 vols. 
1824,  fol.  See  Part  I.  pp.  1-40.  For  a continuation  of 
the  list  to  the  year  1800,  consult  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  vols.  viii.  to  xix.  Dublin, 
1796-1800,  fob] 

John  Kersey. — Kersey’s  ^Elements  of  Algebra 
(folio,  London,  m.dc.lxxiii.)  is  very  affectionately 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  patrons  the  Ben- 
tons. This  dedication,  doubtless  familiar  to  many 
mathematical  scholars,  I have  given  in  extenso, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  elicit  some  information 
from  your  learned  correspondents  concerning  two 
points  connected  with  the  same,  -which  hitherto 
I have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

The  following  is  in  accordance  with  the  original, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  capitals : — 


“To  Alexander  Denton  of  Hillesdon  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  Esquire,  and  Edmund  Denton  his  brother ; 
the  hopeful  blossoms,  and  only  offspring  of  the  truly  just 
and  vertuous  Edmund  Denton,  Esq. ; son  and  heir  of 
Alexander  Denton,  Knt.  A faithful  patriot,  and  eminent 
sufferer  in  our  late  intestine  wars,  for  his  loyalty  to  his 
late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  First  of  ever-blessed  me- 
mory: John  Kersey,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  for 
signal  favours  conferr’d  on  him  by  that  truly  noble 
family ; which  also  gave  both  birth  and  nourishment  to 
his  mathematical  studies,  humbly  dedicates  his  labours  in 
this  Treatise  of  the  Elements  of  the  Algebraical  Art.” 

I have  searched  several  biographical  works,  but 
cannot  find  any  mention  made  of  Sir  Edmund 
Denton,  Knt.,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  neither 
of  his  troubles.  A reference  to  where  such  may 
be  found  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  Also,  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  sufficiently  inter- 
ested the  Denton  family  in  the  author’s  behalf  as 
to  influence  them  to  give  “ both  birth  and  nourish- 
ment ” to  his  algebraical  studies  ? 

J.  Perry. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

[Sir  Alexander  Denton,  Knt.  (born  1596,  died  in  Jan. 
1644-5),  resided  at  Hillesden  House,  Bucks,  which  was 
garrisoned  in  1641  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  its  situ- 
ation, about  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford  and  eight  from 
Aylesbury,  rendered  it  a place  of  importance.  In  1643 
itAvas  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  of  which 
Vicars,  in  his  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  1646,  ii.  131, 133, 
has  given  the  following  account : — “It  was  taken  by  a 
party  that  went  from  Newport  Pagnell,  and  some  from 
about  Banbury,  they  being  in  all  not  above  an  hundred ; 
yet  there  were  in  the  house  140,  many  whereof  were 
then  taken  prisoners,  and  about  100  arms,  but  Sir  Alex- 
ander himself  escaped.”  . . . . “ The  taking  of  Hillesden 
House,  which  a week  before  the  garrison  of  Aylesbury 
attempted,  but  could  not  take ; after  which  time,  and 
before  we  endeavoured  it,  the  enemy  had  sent  in  two  or 
three  loads  of  ammunition,  where  were  taken  above  200 
prisoners,  about  twelve  barrels  of  powder,  and  propor- 
tionable match,  all  their  arms,  and  about  fifty  horse, 
which  service  was  much  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  almost  wasted  county  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, Avhich  was  oppressed  by  them  ; and  by  the 
countenance  of  which  house,  great  sums  of  money  and 
contributions  were  raised  both  for  themselves  and  Oxford, 
and  a regiment  of  foot,  and  a completing  Col.  Smith’s 
regiment  of  horse,  was  speedily  intended,  where  also  were 
taken  Sir  Alexander  Denton  and  the  said  Col.  Smith, 
besides  two  field  officers  and  divers  captains.’]  The  pedi- 
gree of  the  Denton  family  of  Hillesden  is  given  in  Lips- 
comb’s Buchs,  iii.  17. — I’he  works  of  John  Kersey  ap 
better  known  than  his  personal  history.  He  was  born  in 
1616,  and  died  about  1690.] 

Kilmeny.”  — In  -wkat  collection  of  ballads 
shall  I find  one  bearing  the  above  name  ? It  gave 
a name  to  and  apparently  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
novel  by  William  Black,  published  about  a year 
ago.  K* 

[“Kilmeny”  is  the  thirteenth  Bard’s  Song  in  Night  II. 
oi  The  Queen's  Wake,  a Legendary  Poem,  by  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

“ Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen  ; 

But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira’s  men,”  &c.] 
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La  Belle  Dame  sans  Meeci.” — From  what 
source  did  Keats  derive  the  original  idea  of  this 
poem  ? F.  Gledstanes  Watjgh. 

[Most  probably  from  the  poem  of  the  same  name, 
s^enerally  attributed  to  Alain  Chartier ; but  which  M. 
Paulin  Paris  {Manuscrits  frangais,  vii. regards  as 
having  been  written  by  Jean  Marot.] 

PoETEAiT  Painting. — Wanted  the  name  of  any 
writer  on  portrait-painting  in  water-colours  who 
treats  more  diffusely  on  the  subject  of  draperies, 
&c.,  than  Mr.  Merrifield  does.  T.  H.  B. 

Medijsval  Seal  eoend  in  the  Isle  oe  Ely  : 
Kobeet  Wilson  of  Maech,  in  the  Isle  oe  Ely. 
A friend  of  mine  has  sent  me  an  impression  from  a 
seal,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  the  centre,  on  an  heraldic  rose,  lies  a lion 
curled  up  and  asleep;  and  round  him  is  the  in- 
scription, EN  LE  EOSE  LE  LIVN  EEPOSE. 

The  brass  seal  from  which  this  is  taken  was 
found,  I am  told,  in  the  rectory  garden  at  Went- 
worth, near  Ely.  From  its  general  appearance  and 
the  lettering,  I should  be  inclined  to  place  its 
date  about  the  fourteenth  century. 

I have  also  an  octavo  print  representing  a man, 
in  the  dress  of  sixty  years  ago,  resting  his  left 
arm  on  a couped  pillar,  on  which  the  word  Pro- 
vidence” is  inscribed,  and  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a scroll  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

“ I,  Robert  Wilson  of  March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, am  of  opinion  that,  take  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  the  West  Indies  and  America,  sea  and  land 
together,  I have  seen  more  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
than  any  man  existing.” 

Can  any  of  your  Cambridgeshire  correspondents 
inform  me  whether  the  seal  mentioned  belonged 
to  any  county  family  there,  or  was  merely  a per- 
sonal badge  and  motto  of  some  long-distant 
rector?  Lysons  says  the  manor  was  annexed  to 
the  office  of  sacrist  to  the  monastery  of  Ely. 
And  secondly,  as  to  who  Robert  Wilson  of  March 
was,  and  on  what  grounds  he  rested  his  some- 
what pretentious  claim  ? Samuel  Sanlaes. 

28,  Gloster  Place,  Hyde  Park. 

Song,  ^^Laheiger  Hoeaties.” — Can  you  in- 
form me  where  I can  find  the  words  of  a song 
called  Lauriger  Horatius  ” ? It  used  to  be  sung 
at  one  of  the  American  universities. 

T.  J.  AVaddingham. 

Styeing  Family. — Any  genealogical  or  other 
information  respecting  the  following  persons  will 
oblige:  — Nathaniel  Styring  and  Jane  Watson, 
married  in  Rotherham  1663,*  Thomas  Styring,  born 
1726;  John  Styring,  born  1726;  Robert  Styring, 
born  1729;  William  Styring,  born  1733, — all  of 
Misson.  C.  W.  Styring. 

Eldon  Mount,  Leeds. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins. — Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  statement  made  by  a writer  in  the  Illustrated 


Review  of  March  1,  that  the  following  verse  was 
the  joint  product  of  these  twin  poets  ? — 

“ And  bow  did  he  commit  their  fruits 
Unto  the  caterpillar. 

And  eke  the  labour  of  their  hands 
He  gave  to  the  grasshopper.” 

By-the-bye,  it  is  a little  curious  that  the  Psalms 
should  have  been  twice  versified  by  a combination 
of  poetic  talent.  The  task  was  not  too  great  for 
one  writer,  and  we  cannot  compare  the  success 
achieved  by  Messrs.  Sternhold  & Hopkins,  or 
Messrs.  Tate  & Brady,  with  that  which  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  have  won.  C.  J.  R. 

[In  the  first  edition  (1548-9)  of  Certayne  Psalm.es  by 
Thomas  Sternhold  (without  Hopkins),  the  verse  reads  as 
follows : — 

“ Nor  how  he  did  commit  their  fruites 
Unto  the  caterpyller : 

And  all  the  labour  of  their  handes 
He  gave  to  the  grassehopper  ” 

' Psalm  Ixxviii.  ver.  46. 

The  same  reading  is  given  in  the  folio  edition  of  1586 
by  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others.] 

Shn-eial  Queries. — 1.  What  is  the  best  prac- 
tical book,  in  English,  French,  or  Latin,  on  the 
construction  of  sun-dials  ? 

2.  Where  shall  I find  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  mottoes  suitable  for  sun-dials  ? I know 
those  quoted  in  N.  & Q.” 

3.  Where  can  I find  picturesque  designs  for 
mural  sun-dials?  I suppose  these  are  not  to  be 
found  in  a collected  farm.  Reference,  therefore, 
to  even  one  will  oblige. 

4.  Will  not  some  of  your  correspondents,  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  who  know  of  quaint 
or  picturesque  sun-dials,  oblige  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  by  a list  of  them  ? P.  W.  S. 

Hotel  de  Luxembourg,  Nice. 

A Toadstone  Ring. — I have  a ring  containing 
a stone  of  a brownish-fawn  colour,  set  in  gold. 
The  stone  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  by  half 
an  inch  in  size,  and  two-eighths  of  an  inch  thick; 
and  has,  according  to  the  story  in  the  family,  been 
in  our  possession  for  many  generations.  We  have 
always  held  it  to  be  a toadstone,  and  tradition 
says  it  was  efficacious  in  preventing  miscarriages. 

I should  be  grateful  for  any  information  on  the 
subject.  H.  S.  C. 

Arts  Club. 

Umbgeove. — There  are  several  families  of  that 
name  in  Holland,  and  they  say  that  their  ances- 
tors were  Scotchmen.  A branch  of  the.Umbgrove 
family  must,  then,  have  emigrated  from  Scotland 
in  1600  or  afterwards. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  these  Dutch  Umbgroves 
happening  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  saw  his  very  name 
written  on  the  plate  of  some  doors  in  that  city. 

If  any  Scotch  Umbgrove  can  confirm  the  above 
statement,  and  give  some  information  that  would 
throw  light  upon  it,  I shall  feel  much  obliged. 
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I should  also  like  to  know  what  arms  the  Scotch 
family  hears,  and  if  it  can  retrace  its  ancestry 
back  till  1600.  A Dutch  Lady. 

Bierharen. 

French  Wesleyan  Magazine. — Can  any  one 
inform  me  whether  there  has  been  published 
during  this  century  a Wesleyan  or  Methodist 
magazine  in  French  ? I desire  to  see  the  numbers 
for  1830,  1831,  1832.  I have  reason  to  believe 
such  a magazine  has  been  published,  but  cannot 
find  it  in  the  British  Museum.  J.  F.  H. 

Choice  oe  Words  : Wink  ” or  ‘‘  Blink  ” P — 
The  word  ivink  is  so  often  used  instead  of  blink, 
when  the  meaning  is  that  a person  purposely 
blinds  himself,  or  shuts  his  eyes  to  any  transac- 
tion, that  I think  the  expression  must  be  em- 
ployed simply  from  imitation,  and  without  a 
thought  that  the  word  blink,  while  being  more 
elegant,  really  expresses  in  its  symbolical  sense 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
term  wink ; which,  being  associated  with  the  habit 
known  as  ogling,”  had  better  be  left  solely  to 
express  its  own  vulgar  meaning. 

Lexicographers  give  the  same  definition  in  the 
case  of  each  word but  I think  that  good  taste 
and  symbolical  analogy  both  seem  to  sanction 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  term  blmk  in  the  sense  of 

shutting  out  of  sight,”  or  purposely  evading” 
any  question  or  allusion.  M.  A.  B. 


OLD  SANDOWN  CASTLE,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
(4^^  S.  vi.  569  5 vii.  103,  175.) 

H.  H.  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  very 
fine  old  carved  oak  chimney-piece,  to  which  he 
judiciously  drew  attention  (p.  175),  has  not  been 
doomed  to  the  destruction  he  deprecates. 

The  armorial  bearings  to  which  H.  H.  alludes 
are  those  of  Richard  Weston,  first  Earl  of 
Portland,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  &c.,  which  are  boldly  and  artistically 
carved  upon  this  interesting  relic,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  banqueting  hall,  but  which,  on  the 
demolition  of  the  castle,  was  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Sandown ; until  at 
length,  application  having  been  made  officially  to 
Government,  the  carving  in  question,  after  due 
investigation,  was  made  over  to  Lieut. -Colon el 
G.  Weston,  a collateral  descendant  of  the  said 
Richard  Weston,  whose  family  became  extinct  in 
the  direct  male  line  on  the  death  of  Thomas, 
fourth  Earl  of  Portland.  R.  E. 


Your  correspondent  G.  will,  I trust,  permit  me 
to  set  him  right  as  to  the  date  of  the  demise  of 
Richard  Weston,  first  Earl  of  Portland.  He 


died  at  Wallingford  House,  near  Whitehall,  on 
March  13,  1634  (0.  S.),  not  in  March  1635. 

My  authorities  in  support  of  this  correction 
are  — 1.  The  certificate  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
signed  by  Jerome  Weston,  second  Earl  of  Port- 
land, son  and  heir  of  the  deceased,  a copy  of  which 
is  appended  to  the  Westonoruin  antiqtiissimcB  et 
equestris  families  Genealoyia,  by  Sir  William  Segar, 
Garter  King-at-Arms.  2.  Harleian  MS.  1137,  in 
which  the  armorial  achievement  borne  at  the 
funeral  of  Richard  Earl  of  Portland  is  delineated. 
3.  The  inscription  on  his  magnificent  monument 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  runs  as  follows; 

“ Depositum 

Ricaedi  Weston,  Comitis  Portland, 

Magni  Anglise  Thesaurarii 
quo  munere  fungi 
coepit 

anno  Regis  Caroli  quarto, 
idque  simul  cum  vita  exuit 
anno  pi'edicti  domini  regis 
decimo, 

annoque  Domini  Redemptoris  1634, 
decimo  tertio  die  Martii.” 

I may  add  that  King  Charles,  ^^who  dearly 
loved  him,”  visited  the  dying  earl  in  his  last 
moments,  and  commanded  the  court  to  wear 
mourning  for  him.  His  son  Jerome,  second  Earl 
of  Portland,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  province  of  Southamp- 
ton, Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  and  of  all  the  fortresses  in 
the  said  island;  but  he  lost  these  appointments 
under  the  Commonwealth.  I.  A.  N. 


TRAPP’S  ‘WIRGIL.” 

(4^^  S.  vii.  237.) 

Having  read  Trapp’s  translation  of  the  ^neid 
with  satisfaction,  I offer  my  opinion  that  it  has 
been  unduly  depreciated.  I cannot  deny  the  ap- 
plicability of  cold  ” to  Trapp ; but  he  has  the 
merits  of  fidelity,  pains-taking,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  author.  I know  no  translation 
so  faithful,  and  none  in  blank  verse  more  spirited. 
Mr.  Collins,  in  his  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,  has  given  an  excellent  essay  on  Virgil, 
and  has  generally  used  the  translation  of  the  late 
Professor  Conington,  as  good  a scholar  as  Trapp, 
and  perhaps  a better  poet.  I limit  my  comparison 
to  four  passages : — 

“ Dixit,  et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refulsit 
Ambrosiseque  comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere ; pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos ; 

Et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.” — ^n.  i.  402-5. 

“ She  said  ; and  as  she  turned,  her  rosy  neck 
Shone  bright : her  hair  a fragrancy  divine 
Ambrosial  breathed.  Down  falls  her  waving  robe. 
And  by  her  walk  the  goddess  moves  confessed.” 

Trapp. 

“ Ambrosial  tresses  round  her  head 
A more  than  earthly  fragrance  shed ; 
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Her  falling  robe  her  footsteps  swept, 

And  showed  the  goddess  as  she  stept.”— 

“ Sic  pater  ^neas,  intentis  omnibus,  unus 
Fata  renarrabat  divom,  cursusque  docebat : 
Conticuit  tandem,  factoque  hie  fine  quievit.” 

JEn.  iii.  716. 

Thus  Prince  J5neas,  while  all  silent  sate, 

Alone  related  the  decrees  of  heaven, 

And  his  own  voyages  described  : he  stopped 
At  length,  and  ending  here,  retired  to  rest.” 

Trapp. 

‘‘  So  King  jEneas  told  his  tale, 

1 While  all  beside  were  still — 

Rehearsed  the  fortunes  of  his  sail. 

And  Fate’s  mysterious  will : 

Then  to  its  close  his  legend  brought. 

And  gladly  took  the  rest  he  sought.” — Conington. 

His  medium  dictis  sermonem  abrumpit,  et  auras 
^gra  fugit,  seque  ex  oculis  avertit  et  aufert; 
Linquens  multa  metu  cunctantem  et  multa  parantem 
Dicere  : suscipiunt  famuloe  conlapsaque  membra, 
Marmoreo  referunt  thalamo,  stratisque  reponunt.” 

^n.  iv.  388-392. 

“ This  said,  she  in  the  middle  of  her  speech 
Breaks  off  abrupt,  and  sickening  shuns  the  light ; 
With  loathing  turns  her  eyes  from  his,  and  leaves 
Him  wavering,  and  a thousand  things  to  say 
Irresolute  in  fear.  Her  maids  support 
Her  body  as  she  sinks  into  their  arms. 

And  lay  her  fainting  on  the  royal  bed.”— Trap/). 

“ Her  speech  half-done,  she  breaks  away, 

And  sickening  shuns  the  eye  of  day. 

And  tears  her  from  his  gaze. 

While  he,  with  thousand  things  to  say, 

Still  falters  and  delays. 

Her  servants  lift  the  sinking  fair, 

And  to  her  marble  chamber  bear.” — Conington. 

“ Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.” — JEn.  xii.  435-6. 

True  toil  and  virtue  learn,  dear  youth,  from  me, 
Fortune  from  others.” — Trapp. 

“ Learn  of  your  father  to  be  great, 

Of  others  to  be  fortunate.” — Conington. 

Mr.  Collins  says : — 

“ The  recent  admirable  translation  of  the  JEneid  into 
the  metre  of  Scott  by  Mr.  Conington  will  undoubtedly 
take  its  place  henceforward  as  by  far  the  most  poetical, 
as  it  is  also  the  most  scholarly  and  faithful,  rendering  of 
the  original.” — P,  7. 

I have  taken  the  specimens  of  Conington’s  ver- 
sion from  Mr.  Collins.  I do  not  think  that  in 
fidelity  or  poetry  Trapp  sutlers  by  the  comparison. 

Trapp’s  preface  to  the  JEneid,  and  ^introduc- 
tory Hemarks  ” prefixed  to  the  fourth  book,  are 
well  worth  reading,  and  his  notes  are  learned  and 
useful.  He  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
and  published  his  Prmlectiones  Poeticce,  Oxon, 
1711-19  j London,  1736,  2 tom.  The  last  edition 
is  neither  scarce  nor  dear ; and  I think  that  those 
who  buy  and  read  it  will  not  feel  that  their 
money  or  time  has  been  misspent.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club.  

In  Chalmers’  Biog.  Diet,  the  following  curious 
statement  is  made : — 


“ When  he  (Trapp)  preached  his  assize  sermon  at 
Oxford,  1739,  it  was  observed  that  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Theophilus  Leigh,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  and  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  stood  up  all  the  time  of  his 
preaching,  to  manifest  his  high  sense  of  so  respectable  a 
character.” 

An  anonymous  epigram,  found  in  The  Festoon, 
1767  (p.  39),  is  severe  upon  Trapp  as  a translator 
of  Virgil,  but  shows  that  his  preaching  was  held 
in  estimation : — 

“ Mind  but  thy  preaching,  Trapp,  translate  no  further : 
Is  it  not  written,  ‘Thou  shalt  do  no  murther  ’ ? ” 

Anon. 


CHIGNONS. 

(4‘b  S.  yii.  93,  261.) 

No  doubt  your  learned  correspondents  Messes. 
MacCabe  and  Hodgkin  rightly  assume  that 
ladies’  chignons  are  to  be  traced  far  back  in  anti- 
quity. There  is,  indeed,  proof  enough  of  this  in 
German  and  Roman  engraved  gems,  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Pompeian  houses  there  is  a picture 
of  a Roman  lady  putting  on  the  and  a 

mother  about  to  nurse  her  child,  in  the  picture  of 
a Roman  farmyard,  in  which  the  ladies  wear 
perceptible  chignons,  but  much  smaller  than  those 
now  worn.  I have  also  seen  many  mediaeval 
illuminations  in  which  a full-sized  chignon  is  ap- 
parent. There  need  surely  be  no  wonder  expressed 
at  this ; there  are  so  few  ways  possible  of  dressing 
the  hair,  that  every  way  has  surely  been  over 
and  over  again  anticipated.  But  now  for  the 
word: — I have  a copy,  which  was  made  a pre- 
sent to  me  by  one  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  book,  of  the  Memoires  de  Casanova.  It 
belonged  to  Thackeray,  and  has  his  autograph  in 
two  volumes,  and  his  crest  and  monogram  stamped 
on  all  six.  It  was  purchased  at  his  sale,  and  in 
spite  of  its  unutterable  baseness,”  as  Carlyle  has 
it,  has  been  diligently  read  by  its  late  owner, 
perhaps  as  an  historical  study.  In  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxi. 
the  Chevalier,  speaking  of  one  of  his  many  con- 
quests, says : — 

“ File  etait  coiffee  en  cheveux  avec  un  superhe  chignon  ; 
mais  je  glissais  la-dessus,  tant  I’idee  d'une  perruque 
m’offusquait.” 

Here,  then,  is  a chignon  proper  in  the  early 
days  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — a false  chignon, 
which  the  delicate  Chevalier  removed.  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  the  exact  date  to  this  extract ; 
but  Casanova  was  born  in  1725,  and,  as  this  oc- 
curs in  a very  early  period  of  his  career,  we  may 
put  it  down  to  about  1747  to  1750.  The  word 
chignon  occurs  in  Hamilton  and  Legros’  excellent 
Fretich  Dictionary  (1864)  before  the  fashion  was 
resuscitated,  but  it  is  explained  as  un  chignon 
(chez  les  femmes),  back  hair  twisted  in  a knot, 
and  therefore  not  necessarily  false  hair.  By  the 
way,  can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether 
these  memoirs  of  Casanova  are,  as  Carlyle  and 
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others  believe  them,  authentic ; or  whether,  like 
the  memoirs  of  the  Duharry,  they  are  only  partially 
true,  founded  on  fact  ? IlAm  Feiswell. 

74,  Great  Eussell  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


“ BAEON  ” NICHOLSON. 

(4:^^  S.  vi.  477  ; vii.  18,  286.) 

As  one  who,  throughout  a long  association  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  periodicals,  has  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  writing  anything  which 
should  “ necessitate  the  relegation  of  the  volume 
to  an  upper  shelf,”  I should  like  to  explain  that 
my  contributions  to  The  Toion,  written  at  a very 
early  age,  were  not  of  a kind  that  need  make  me 
in  'later  life  ashamed  to  own  their  authorship. 
When  The  Town  came  out  (June,  1837)  I had 
not  attained  my  seventeenth  year,  but  some 
sketches  of  metropolitan  life  I had  sent  the  editor 
procured  me  an  introduction  to  Kenton  Nicholson 
and  a regular  engagement,  which  continued  for 
about  two  years.  The  social  essays  and  the  dra- 
matic notices  through  the  volumes  for  1838  and 
1839  were  mine,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Nichol- 
son enables  me  to  state  that  he  had  much  more 
delicacy  of  fancy  than  many  would  suppose  who 
only  judge  of  the  man  from  the  Cockney  Ad- 
veritures  ” and  the  afterwards  notorious  Judge 
and  Jury.”  His  excessive  kindliness  of  heart 
made  him  the  constant  resource  of  the  “ hard-up,” 
and  the  half-sovereign  or  the  half-crown  was  sure 
to  be  elicited  by  any  applicant  with  a tale  of  woe. 
He  was  a Falstaff  with  Kardolph  and  Nym  at 
every  corner.  To  the  list  Mr.  Bates  has  given 
of  his  works  ” one  may  be  added,  whilst  one  at 
least  must  be  subtracted  from  the  catalogue. 
Nicholso7i's  Nodes,  published  in  a serial  form  in 
1843,  contained  some  clever  and  utterly  unobjec- 
tionable sketches.  With  ‘‘Bos”  he  was  never 
identified  j and  the  “ slender  and  not  ill-written 
booklet”  of  The  Cigar  and  Smoke}'' s Companion — 
often  reprinted  with  and  without  my  sanction 
under  a diversity  of  titles — was  one  of  my  own 
early  effusions.  Some  fourteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Bates  inquired  through  “N.  & Q.”  what  autho- 
rity there  was  for  a statement  that  Old  Parr  had 
coloured  his  skin  by  an  absorption  of  the  juices 
of  tobacco.  1 may  now  tell  him  that  I am  re- 
sponsible for  the  assertion,  but  I can  by  no  means 
guarantee  its  accuracy. 

It  may  be  worth  recording  that  a high-priced 
and  high-church  newspaper  called  The  Crown, 
published  in  1839  at  the  present  office  of  the 
Mechanics  Magazine,  in  Fleet  Street,  was  for  some 
time  edited  by  Kenton  Nicholson,  who  under  the 
name  of  “ Censor  ” attacked  in  The  Crown  the 
immoralit}’-  of  The  Town,  and  replied  in  The  Town 
to  the  onslaughts  of  The  Crown.  The  artist  of 
The  Town  was  Archibald  Henning,  son  of  John 


Henning  the  sculptor,  and  who  died  aged  fifty- 
nine,  July  4,  1864.  Kenton  Nicholson  died  aged 
fifty-two.  May  18, 1861.  E.  L.  Blanchard. 
Eosherville. 


I did  hope,  after  the  judicious  editorial  note 
(vi.  477),  we  should  not  have  heard  any  more  of 
this  “ well-known  public  character  ” ; and  it  is 
with  great  regret  that  1 now  see  the  columns  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  used  as  the  means  of  preserving  the 
name  of  one  wFo  plied  a profligate  and  prostituted 
pen.  And  for  what  reason  ? Simply  because  the 
details  of  “ misused  abilities,  discreditable  ad- 
ventures, and  a generally  wasted  life,”  are  told 
“ in  a racy  and  humorous  style.”  If  the  writer 
was  a friend  of  the  Baron  1 pity  the  writer.  If 
he  has  only  a cacoethes  scrihendi,  induced  by  the 
“ racy  and  humorous  style,”  I pity  “ N.  & Q.” 

Does  the  writer  know  that  “ the  once  celebrated 
weekly  serial,  The  Toim,"  obtained  its  popularity 
by  invading  private  life  and  holding  up  respect- 
able men  to  ridicule  and  obloquy  to  gratify  the 
evil  propensities  of  their  neighbours  ? Does  he 
know  that  The  Toion  was  used  as  a means  of  ex- 
tortion ? Can  he  say  that  money  was  not  paid  for 
the  suppression  of  articles  that  might  have  blasted 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  many  a virtuous 
family  ? Does  the  writer  know  it  was  notorious 
that  the  degraded  being  wdio  aped  a distinguished 
advocate  and  orator,  had  been  clerk  to  one  of  the 
city  companies,  and  having  been  guilty  of  fraud, 
sank  to  the  low  level  of  uttering  the  filth  and 
nastiness  that  made  the  “ Judge  and  Jury”  enter- 
tainment so  popular  ? Was  this  person  not  a type 
of  all  the  actors  that  assisted  at  those  indecent 
orgies  ? It  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  that 
Dr.  Maginn  was  one  of  the  profiigate  gang.  I 
very  much  doubt  it,  but  as  there  is  the  writer’s 
authority  for  it,  I can  only  say  that  had  Grantley 
Berkeley’s  bullet  taken  effect,  virtue,  morality, 
and  public  decency  would  have  been  benefited. 

The  writer,  “without  respect  to  his  private 
character,”  claims  a record  for  “ Kenton  Nichol- 
son as  a journalist  and  an  author.”  If  the  claim 
of  the  Baron  be  admitted,  there  was  another  con- 
temporary literary  ruffian  about  whom  the  writer 
can  exercise  his  sympathy — Barnard  Gregory.  He 
was  “ racy  and  humorous,”  but  I sincerely  hope 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  enshrined  in 
“ N.  & Q.” 

The  editor  of  The  Satirist  met  with  too  stern 
an  opponent  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
brought  that  “author  and  journalist  ” to  justice, 
and  effectually  stopped  the  fount  of  his  calumnies 
and  iniquities. 

There  was  another  celebrated  weekly  serial 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time — TaulPry. 
This  perhaps  may  invoke  the  writer’s  ingenuity 
to  extenuate.  How  the  editor  of  that  “ racy  and 
humorous”  journal  was  incarcerated  for  an  in- 
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famous  libel  on  bis  own  relative,  tbe  law  pro- 
ceedings of  tbe  time  will  show. 

Did  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  Baron  differ  from  these 
two  men  ? Wbat  is  there  that  be  ever  did  or  said 
over  which  decency  would  not  wish  to  draw  a 
veil  ? Such  periodicals  have,  I trust,  passed  away 
for  ever : and  the  trials  during  tbe  past  week 
show  that  there  is  a stronger  feeling  than  ever 
with  the  British  J ury  ” to  protect  the  sanctity 
of  private  life^  and  a desire  to  teach  ^^journalists 
and  authors  ” that  they  may  not  calumniate  with 
impunity.  Deference  to  such  papers  must  and 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  cause  of  history  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  morals  of  a certain 
period;  but  to  drag  into  prominence  an  unblushing 
autobiography  of  a shameless  life,  is  to  make 
& Q.”  a medium  ” which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  was  never  intended  at  its  foundation. 

I firmly  believe  that  ^^journalists  and  authors  ” 
of  the  present  day  are  of  a much  better  stamp 
than  the  notorious  Baron,  or  woe  upon  society, 
which  is  now,  through  the  cheap  press,  addressed 
and  led  by  so  many  of  them.  Clarey. 


WHO  IS  A LAIRD  ? 

(4th  4g2  . 22,  275,  243.) 

C.  S.  X.  asked  whether  every  portiorer  of 
land  ” might  be  called  a laird,  and  j3E.  C.  Eooers 
has  replied  after  a manner  which,  as  it  humbly 
seems  to  us,  shows  that  he  has  given  the  subject, 
which  he  admits  to  be  ^^an  interesting  one,” 
almost  no  investigation,  for  a greater  number  of 
misconceptions  could  hardly  have  been  announced 
in  less  space. 

Of  the  import  of  ^^portioner”  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  being  one^  that  owns  a portion,  not  the 
whole,  of  a certain  estate,  property,  or  pendicle. 
Portioners  of  land  were  not,  however,  necessarily 
domini  or  lairds,  although  De.  Eogees  says  this 
title  was  in  process  of  time  applied  to  land- 
owners  generally.”  Dominus,  lord,  and  laird  were 
no  doubt  ^ anciently  synonymous  ; so  were  the 
denominations  baron  and  freeholder,  and  in  the 
Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament  and  in  formal  writ- 
ings the  two  latter  titles  were  used  indifferently 
with  the  former.  Properly,  however,  a baron 
was  one  whose  lands  were  erected  by  the  crown 
into  a free  barony,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  pit 
and  gallows  ” (cum  fossa  et  furcd).  Still,  although 
the  lands  ^yere  not  thus  erected,  if  only  the  owner 
held  them  immediately  under  the  crown  or  prince, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  capite,  by  ward  and  relief, 
or  blench  (not  in  feu-farm,  feodo-Jirma') j he  was 
entitled  to  a seat  and  vote  in  Parliament,  and 
was  on  that  account  a veritable  dominus.  laird, 
baron,  or  freeholder.  (Act  of  1 James  I.  c.  8, 
1425)  ; Thomson’s  Memorial  for  Cranstoun,”  in 
Case  V,  Gibson,  decided  1818.  (Fac.  JReportsi) 

The  barons  or  lairds  were,  however,  classified ; 


there  were  the  greater  and  lesser  barons.  No  one 
was  a laird  who  did  not  hold  immediately  of  the 
crown  or  prince ; all  others  were  sub  vassals  by 
having  a subject  superior  interposed  between 
them  and  the  crown.  The  distinctive  title  of  this 
latter  class  was  goodman.” 

“And  this  remembers  me,”  says  Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 
Advocate  to  Charles  II.,  “ that  such  as  did  hold  their 
lands  of  the  prince  were  called  lairds  ; hut  such  as  held 
their  lands  of  a subject,  though  the}'"  were  large  and  their 
superior  very  noble,  were  only  called  goodmen,  from  the 
old  French  word  bonne  homme,  which  was  the  title  of  the 
maister  of  the  family.” 

Elsewhere  the  same  learned  author,  in  referring 
to  the  lesser  barons,  mentions  that  they  were 
commonly  called  lairds,”  adding  that  ^^a  laird  in 
effect  is  but  the  corrupt  form  of  a lord.”  {Essay  on 
Erecedency  and  on  the  Science  of  Heraldry ^ edit. 
1680.)  And  Sir  G.  Mackenzie’s  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  ancient  rhyme  relating  to  the  ducal 
family  of  Hamilton 

“ Duik  Hamilton  and  Brandon, 

Erl  Chatelrow  and  Arran, 

The  Laird  of  Kinneill, 

The  Gudeman  of  Draffen.” 

The  Hamiltons  were  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown  in  respect  of  Kinneill  on  the  Forth,  but 
only  vassals  of  the  abbots  of  Kelso  as  to  Draffen 
and  other  lands  belonging  to  them  situate  in  tbe 
parish  of  Lesmahago.  The  same  distinction  of 
title^  is  observed  in  many  of  the  Scotch  Acts,  but 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  two  of  these, 
that  of  25  Chas.  I.  (July  24,  1644),  and  another 
passed  in  the  same  reign  of  July  2,  1646.  In  the 
former  are  named  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  as  forming  portion  of  a war  committee 
within  the  presbytery  of  Lanark  : — 

“ The  Earl  of  Lanerk,  the  Lord  Orbistoun,  the  Laird 
of  Silvertonhill,  the  Goodman  of  Haggs,  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton of  Bromehill,  the  Goodman  of  Dalserf,  the  Goodman 
of  Raploch,  the  Laird  of  Carphin,  the  Goodman  of  Allan- 
ton,  Baneloch,  Woodhill  Yb  Sir  James  Somervell,  the 
Laird  of  Clelandtown,  the  Laird  of  Torrens,  the  Good- 
man of  Oodstoun  Boigis,” 

and  various  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  legal  authorities  of  which 
Scotland  can  boast  (the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Thom- 
son, Advocate  and  Deputy  Clerk  Eegister)  has 
observed  that  by  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Parliaments  every  man  of  lawful  age 
holding  his  lands  in  capite  of  the  crown,  however 
small  his  freehold,  was  bound  to  give  suit  and 
presence  in  parliaments  and  general  councils.” 
Hence  they  were  domini  or  lairds,  in  as  much  as 
parliaments  were  composed  only  of  three  classes — 
the  dignified  clergy,  the  barons,  and  commis- 
sioners of  burghs.  At  another  place  Mr.  Thomson 
says  that  the  terms  freeholder  ” and  baron  ” 
were  synonymous. 

“ There  is  nb  reason  to  suppose  (his  words  are)  that  the 
word  freeholder  was  used  in  any  more  extended  sense 
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(in  the  Act  upon  which  he  was  commenting)  than  its 
apparent  synonime  baron  ” ; 

and  at  the  same  time  he  explains  that  the  term 
baron,  or  small  baron,  never  was  applied  to  those 
whose  tenure  was  of  this  sort  ” j i.  e.  was  a holding 
in  feu-farm  Mem.  for  Cranstoun,”  supra  : and 
reference  is  also  made  to  Thomson’s  Acts  of  P. ; 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie’s  Ohs.  on  the  Statutes ; the  same 
author’s  Criminal  Law ; Hope’s  M.mor  Practicks ; 
Rescinded  Acts;  Skene,  De  Verb.  Sig. ; Nisbet’s 
Heraldry,  vol.  ii. ; and  Seaton’s  Law  and  Practice 
of  Heraldry).  No  matter,  then,  whether  a man’s 
landed  estate  was  great  or  small,  the  whole  or 
a portion  of  one  ; he  was  not  a laird  if  he  did  not 
hold  immediately  of  the  crown  by  ward  and  relief 
or  blench — tenures  known  both  as  military. 

He.  Rogeks  goes  into  the  explication  of  other 
titles  or  terms,  but  in  that  is  equally  unhappy. 
Pominus  was  given  to  the  greater  as  well  as  to 
the  lesser  barons,  to  knights  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
sometimes  disparagingly  to  the  clerics,  as  the 
pope’s  knights  ; but  it  was  never  properly  applied 
to  gentlemen  m general.  In  the  case  of  the  greater 
barons,  or  those  ennobled,  it  always  preceded  the 
name,  and  often  also  succeeded  it  when  it  was  in= 
tended  that  the  party  should  be  designed  by 
both  his  title  and  estates  or  some  leading  one  of 
the  latter.  As  regards,  however,  the  lesser 
barons,  the  lairds,  or  freeholders,  even  those  of 
them  who  had  grants  of  free  barony,  it  never  is 
found  to  precede  their  names,  being  used  after  them 
to  denote  that  they  were  domini,  lords,  or  lairds 
not  in  general,  but  only  of  such  a property  named. 
Tor  example,  Kobert  Lord  Sempill  was  called 

Dominus  R-obertus  Sempill,  dominus  de  Elziots- 
toun,”  because  he  was  both  Lord  Sempill  and 
baron  or  laird  of  Elziotstoun,  which  was  over 
many  centuries  his  chief  residence.  If,  however, 
he  had  only  been  a lesser  baron — a laird — dominus 
in  the  latter  place  alone  would  have  been  used. 

Then  as  to  master,”  De.  Rogees  says  that 

a graduate  in  arts  was  so  styled,  and  no  other.’’^ 
But  surely  in  this  he  is  wrong.  Were  not  all  the 
beneficed  clergy  called  magistres  ” as  well  as 
the  heirs  apparent  of  the  nobles,  as  the  Master  of 
Eglintoun,  the  Master  of  Glencairn,  the  Master 
of  Sempill,  &c.  ? And  then  as  to  the  retention 
of  territorial  designations,  after  disposal  of  the 
lands,  that  should  and  did  not  take  place  except 
under  some  especial  transaction  in  each  separate 
case,  a few  of  which  are  known  and  could,  if  space 
had  permitted,  have  been  mentioned.  Espedaee. 

De.  Rogees  seems  to  entertain  exceptional  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  territorial  designations.  In 
my  view  a portioner  of  church  lands  or  of  any  other 
lands,  unless  his  possession  had  subsequently  been 
erected  into  a barony,  would  have  no  better  title 
to  the  designation  of  laird  in  its  legal  and  re- 
stricted sense  than  would  the  master  or  skipper 


of  a Newcastle  coal-ship  to  the  title  of  captain. 
As  an  exception  to  this,  I remember  indeed  the 
owner  of  a small  thatched  cot  in  an  obscure 
Scotch  village,  whose  holding  was  divided  into 
two  compartments.  One  of  these  was  tenanted 
by  a neighbour,  while  in  the  other  the  owner  re- 
sided, and  followed  his  occupation,  which  was 
that  of  a hand-loom  weaver.  This  worthy— an 
octogenarian  when  I first  made  his  acquaintance — 
had  ‘^from  time  immemorial,”  as  De.  Rogees 
has  it,  been  dignified  by  the  villagers  with  the 
imposing  title  of  ^Gaird,”  although  I fancy  this 
is  hardly  the  kind  of  lairdship  to  which,  in  the 
view  of  “constituting  a sept,”  De.  Rogees 
aspires.  The  Rev.  De.  instances  Lord  Colville 
of  Culross,  Sir  James  Menteth,  Bart.,  of  Close- 
burn,  Sir.  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.,  of  Inverquharity, 
&c.,  which  (what  would  have  been  quite  as  much 
to  the  purpose)  he  might  have  supplemented 
with  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  whose  family  nor 
himself,  as  we  all  know,  never  had  any  interest 
in  the  country  whence  he  derives  his  title. 
Surely  De.  Rogees  can  distinguish  between 
titles  of  nobility  and  baronetcy  granted  by  patent 
to  a man  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  the  equivocal 
designation  accruing  to  a mere  portioner  of  land 
in  virtue  of  his  fragmentary  possession.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Islay  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  con- 
ventionally so  designated,  but  after  the  alienation 
of  his  estate  would  not  have  been  described  “ of 
Islay”  in  any  legal  instrument,  nor  has  his  son  the 
smallest  claim  to  the  title.  If,  then,  the  objection 
holds  as  regards  this  once  princely  proprietor,  by 
what  rule  does  the  “representative,”  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  an  obscure  “portioner”  claim  exemp- 
tion ? 

De.  Rogees  is  scarcely  more  fortunate  in  regard 
to  the  title  “ Master,”  which  he  tells  us  had  an 
academic  origin.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  this  from 
a Gothic  word  meaning  “landholder.”  Does  not 
De.  Rogees’s  statements  as  regards  the  Inver- 
quharity property  admit  of  some  modification  ? Is 
not  Sir  John  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  the 
messuage  and  old  castle  of  Inverquharity  ? De. 
Rogees  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lately  in 
communication  with  his  “ relative.” 

W.  Beattie. 


The  Rev.  De.  Rogees  states  that  the  Grange, 
or  Home  Farm  of  the  abbey  of  Coupar,  was  at 
one  time  divided  amongst  “ twelve  lay  improprie- 
tors  ” or  portioners,  and  from  the  statistical  ac- 
counts and  elsewhere  we  learn  that  each  of  these 
portions  changed  hands  very  frequently.  If  De. 
Rogees  has  a right  to  the  titular  designation  “ of 
Coupar-Grange,”  the  descendants  of  these  nurnber- 
less  proprietors  would  have  all  an  equal  claim  to 
the  title ; and  should  his  pretensions  stir  the  am- 
bition of  a tithe  of  the  Scotchmen  who  are  able  to 
claim  descent  equally  noble,  the  probability  is 
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that  very  soon  those  actually  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty would  disuse  entirely  the  “territorial  desig- 
nation^ and  that  “ of  ” would  be  understood  as 
the  equivalent  of  “ off  ” in  the  sense  of  “ at  a dis- 
tance from.’’ 

Culross,  Closeburn^  &c.,  are  personal  titles 
granted  by  the  sovereign  to  the  individuals  and 
heirs  male  of  their  bodies  in  the  line  of  primo- 
geniture, and  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived 
except  by  forfeiture.  0.  S.  S. 


Lord  Brodgham  and  Mrs.  Nightingale’s 
Tomb  S.  vii.  277.)-The  story  of  a nocturnal 
visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Autobiographij 
y Lort?  Brougham j in  which  he  represents  his 
lather  to  have  been  one  of  the  actors,  may  be 
loLind  in  a work  entitled  Apparitions^  or  the  Mi/s- 
tery  of  Ghosts,  Hobgoblins,  and  Haunted  Houses, 
developed,  by  Joseph  Taylor  j 2nd  ed.  London, 
J81o.  It  occurs  at  pp.  45-60,  and  is  headed 

Leniarkable  Instance  of  the  Power  of  Imagin- 
ation.” No  information  is  given  of  the  source 
whence  Tajdor  derived  this  story,  but  the  inci- 
dents are  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
Pie  interment  of  Queen  Caroline  (the  consort  of 
Leorge  II.,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  28,  1737.)  Jo; 

A wager  was  laid  among  a party  of  five  or  six 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  dining  together  at  a 
tavern,  that  one  of  the  party  should  at  midnight 
enter  the  abbey  alone  and  go  down  into  the  royal 
vault,  and  as  a proof  that  he  had  done  so  should 
stick  his  penknife  into  the  floor  of  the  vault  and 
leave  it  there.  The  verger  was  bribed  to  obtain 
admittance,  and  the  result  was  similar  to  that 
described  by  Lord  Brougham  — the  adventurer 
was  found  in  a fainting  fit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  leading  into  the  vault,  with  the  penknife 
stuck  through  the  tail  of  his  coat. 

Some  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  may  perhaps  trace 
this  anecdote  to  its  original  source.  E.  V. 

Mrs.  Nightingale  died  Aug.  17,  1731,  not  1734, 

1 ™ Westminster  Abbey  on  the 

2bth  ol  the  same  month.  This  makes  the  case 
still  stronger  against  Lord  Brougham,  as  the  date 
IS  eleven  instead  of  eight  years  before  his  father 
was  born. 

other  points  in  the  story  equally  in- 
digestible. If  it  were  possible  for  a party  of  gay 
young  men  to  walk  unmolested  into  the  abbey  at 
midnight,  and  if  it  were  the  custom  to  leave  open 
gi'aves  at  that  period,  my  study  of  the  history  of 
the  abbey  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  a 
failure.  Lady  Nightingale,  according  to  the 
abbey  records,  was  buried  in  a vault,  which  was 
probably  hermetically  closed  immediately  after 
her  interment,  and  not  re-opened  until  the  burial 
of  her  husband  in  1752. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 


Fraser:  Frisel  S.  vii.  55,  179.)— Fresel 
or  brasier  seems  to  have  been  indifferently  used 
by  this  ancient  family  till  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  latter  became  the 
moie  common  form.  In  the  Origines  Parochiales 
ScoticB  (i.  203-6)  there  will  be  found  some  in- 
^resting  notices,  drawn  up,  I believe,  by  the  late 
I)r.  Joseph  Robertson,  who  gives  his  authorities, 
ainong  which  the  “Battle  Abbey  Roll”  is  cer- 
tainly not  numbered. ^ The  shire  of  Peebles,  of 
which  they  were  sheriffs,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Frasers  in  Scotland.  Their 
arms,^  the  three  Raises,  are  quartered  by  the 
Flemings  of  Biggar  and  the  Hays  of  Tester,  who 
acquired  them  with  the  two  co-heiresses  of  the 
patriotic  Sir  Simon,  executed  by  Edward  1.  The 
Knight  oe  Morar  says,  “ they  may  be  seen  on 
the  ancient  cross  of  Peebles.”  Can  he  tell  us 
where  this  relic  is  now  to  be  found  ? 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  writing  in  1827,  says 

tllclL 

“ the  deer’s  head,  the  Fraser  crest,  was  lately  visible  on 
the  archway  of  their  castle”  [of  Neidpath],  and  also 
^ carved  on  the  cross  of  Peebles,  a curious  pillar  spring- 
ing from  an  octagon  of  masonwork,  about  the  centre  of 
the  town,  but  which,  for  reasons  inexplicable,  was  re- 
moved about  fifteen  years  ago  from  the  street  which  it 
adorned.”— of  Scotland,  i.  188. 

It  is^to  be  feared  that,  as  the  “HalyRudof 
Peblis,  by  which  its  ancient  burghers  swore,  is 
among  the  things  of  the  past,  so  is  its  Market 
Cross  sacrificed,  like  that  of  many  a Scottish 
burgh,  to  “improvements.” 

The  mention  of  “the  last  of  the  French  Frazers, 
the^  Marquis  de  la  Frezeliere,”  reminds  me  of  a 
curious  account  (evidently  legendary  in  the  his- 
torian’s opinion)  given  by  M.  Michel  in  his  trulv 
valuable  work,  Les  Bcossais  en  France,  i.  50.  It 
is^  there  stated  that  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  the  beau- 
pere  of  Gilbert  Hay,  retired  to  France  after  the 
defeat  of  Bruce  by  Edward  I.,  and  founded  the 
family  of  “ Frezeau  orFrigel  de  la  Frezeliere.” 
The  knight  is  also  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  “ Hays  of  Normandie.”  So  far 
from  this  being  true,  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
gallant  Scotsman’s  head  was  then  set  up  on 
London  Bridge.  While  the  “French  Frasers” 
and  “Hays  of  Normandie ” were  more  likely  to 
be  the  ancestors  of  those  of  Scotland,  at  least  to 
be  credited  with  this  distinction. 

Anglo-Scotus. 

Bows  AND  Curtseys  (4^^  S.  vi.  668  ^ vii.  109, 
220.) — In  reply  to  E.  V.,  I beg  to  say  that  the  ex- 
pression he  refers  to  in  Gen.  xli.  43  will  not  suit 
his  purpose.  The  meaning  of  the  original  word 
is  very  uncertain.  Various  explanations  have  been 
proposed,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  it  was  an 
Egyptian  title  of  honour  conferred  on  Joseph,  but 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. All  scholars,  I believe,  are  agreed  that 
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the  English  version  is  wrong,  both  text  and 
margin.  T.  K.  T. 

Edinburgh, 

SiGNITAEY  AND  SiGNATAEIES  (4^^  S.  vi.  502  ; 
vii.  44,176.) — Makeocheie  writes : ^^Me.  Teench 
will  find  signatory  in  Richardson.”  I confess 
myself  nnable  so  to  do,  and  hope  that  I am  not 
careless  or  inaccurate  in  making  this  remark.  My 
edition  is  1855.  As  a prudent  man,  I avoid  the 
‘‘universal  negative,”  but  do  not  thinh  it  is  there. 

Feancis  Teench. 

Islip  Rectory. 

Signitary  is  a barbarous  word ; but  signatory  is 
a perfectly  good  word,  being  an  English  form  of 
the  French  signataire.  Thos.  Austin,  Jun. 

Hitchin. 

Samplees  (4‘^  S.  vi.  500:  vii,  21,  126,  220, 
273.) — I enclose  another  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
sentiment  worked  on  samplers  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  (1804)  : — 

‘‘  Tell  me,  ye  knowing  and  discerning  few, 

Where  I may  find  a friend  both  firm  and  true, 

Who  dares  stand  by  me  when  in  deep  distress, 

And  then  his  love  and  friendship  most  express  ? ” 

W.  H. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

As  a sampler  in  our  possession  is  older  than 
those  described  by  your  correspondents,  perhaps 
(though  unfinished)  you  may  think  it  worth  a 
note.  It  is  handsomely  worked  in  silk  on  coarse 
orange-coloured  linen ; but  looks  a confused  mass, 
from  the  letters  being  in  difierent  colours,  prin- 
cipally in  capitals  and  arranged  to  fit  the  spaces, 
so  that  you  must  spell  it  over  to  find  what  the 
words  are  — each  word  being  divided  from  the 
next  by  a cross  of  five  stitches  X . At  the  top  of 
the  sampler  is — “ Hannah  Tanner,  May  the  29, 
1719.”  Under  the  centre  of  this,  is  a crown  be- 
tween two  coronets;  below  the  crown,  GR”; 
from  this  descends  a kind  of  waved  oval,  within 
which  is  — 

“ Christ  was  the  word  that  speak  it. 

He  took  the  bread  and  break  it. 

And  for  that  word  did  make  it, 

That  I believe  and  take  it.” 

Within  the  oval  (resting  on  the  verse)  are  tvv^o 
larger  crowns  of  difierent  patterns : under  the 
right-hand  one  is  D,  under  that  to  the  left  is  M. 
Below  the  verse  is  a much  larger  crown,  but  the 
space  round  it  is  empty,  though  a single  letter 
begun  shows  it  was  to  have  been  filled  in.  The 
oval  is  double,  and  between  the  lines  are  larger 
letters,  the  same  on  both  sides,  though  reversed. 
They  are  “F  . h .■  L . I . P . N . t . V . P .”  Have 
they  any  meaning?  Projecting  from  the  outer 
line  of  the  oval,  in  each  corner,  are  two  diamonds 
crossed  by  squares,  containing  I,  H,  T,  7,  reversed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sampler ; next  to  these  is  an 
oval,  containing  something  like  an  acorn,  and  an 
empty  triangle  in  the  middle — in  all,  fourteen 


projections.  In  the  spaces  left  by  these,  capital 
letters  are  arranged  as  in  the  middle,  which  form 
this  verse : — 

“ See,  friend,  how  fast  the  years  do 
The  time  will  come  when  you  and  1 must  die. 

The  world  farwell ” 

The  rest  is  wanting.  I have  omitted  to  say  that 
each  line  of  letters  is  divided  from  the  next  by  a 
row  of  eyelet  holes. 

We  have  another  sampler  worked  by  a friend 
of  my  mother’s,  containing  several  alphabets,  be- 
low which  is  the  couplet : — 

“ Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

L.  C.  R. 

Iaebes  (4^*^  S.  vii.  93,  226.) — It  is  a singular 
circumstance  that  writers  who  lived  in  or  close 
upon  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  for  instance 
Lucian  * and  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Tertullian,t 
should  none  of  them  speak  of  Kebes  as  a cotem- 
porary, but  evidently  as  one  long  before  their 
time,  as  far-famed  and  of  a world- wide  reputation. 
Such  fame  and  such  reputation  is  not  usually  the 
growth  of  a generation,  as  in  this  case  it  must 
have  been,  if,  as  is  assumed,  Kebes  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius.  Lucian  lived 
in  this  reign,  and  died  a.d.  180,  ten  years  before 
the  emperor ; Diogenes  Laertius  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  as  he  died  a.d.  222.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Tertullian,  as  he  was  a Father  of 
the  second  century. 

What  each  of  these  has  said  of  Kebes  may  be 
found  by  turning  to  the  references  here  given — 
Lucian,  De  Mercede  Conductis ; Diogenes  Laertius, 
lib.  II.  c.  125 ; Tertullian,  De  PrcEScriptmie,  c.  39. 
Lucian’s  words  are  clearly  retrospective,  6 Ke/3?7s 
iKeivos,  K.  T.  A.,  and  the  whole  passage,  the  closing 
one  of  this  treatise,  is,  to  my  mind,  evidence  more 
than  presumptive  that  Kebes  was  no  cotemporary 
of  Lucian. 

I am  aware  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  in 
question,  but  see  no  force  in  them,  nor  yet  any  in 
the  charge  of  its  being  “ cooked  ” or  “ borrowed 
from  Scripture,”  at  all  events  from  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

* This  writer  contrasts  Kebes  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  who  both  flourished  in  the  same  century  as 
Kebes  the  Theban. 

f Diogenes,  in  his  lives  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
places  Kebes  amongst  the  intimate  friends  and  associates 
of  Socrates,  as  Crito,  Simon,  Simmias,  Menedemus,  and 
Plato.  (See  the  Phcedo.)  He  also  mentions  his  three 
pieces,  niTa|,  'E/35og77,  and  ^pvuixos.  All  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Kebes  was  a con~ 
temporar}^  or  lived  so  near  his  own  time.  The  placing 
his  name  immediately  after  that  of  Simmias  is  very  ob- 
servable, as  these  two  took  such  a prominent  part  in  the 
dialogue  of  Phasdo,  and  are  both  spoken  of  as  Thebans. 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Diogenes  as  to  the  identity  of  Kebes  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  writings. 
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The  Block  Books  S.  ii.  passim ; vii.  13, 
151,  217.) — At  present  I stand  upon  my  articles 
in  tlie  Ecclesiologist  and  Building  Neius,  &c.  upon 
Me.  Holt’s  several  assertions.  I see  no  good  in 
his  present  challenge  any  more  than  I did  in  his 
mare’s  nest  of  nimbuses  and  emblems.  When 
his  book  comes  out  will  be  the  time  for  examin- 
ing his  opinions.  I for  one  expect  much  valuable 
information,  and  trust  he  will  have  given  up 
several  untenable  positions.  J.  0.  J. 

Patroktmic  Preface  ^^Mac  ” S.  vi.  330; 
vii.  220.) — A Middle  Templar  might  among 
other  names  have  added  MeOscar,  McCaskill,  Mac- 
Hitteric,  MacOtter.*  Armstrong  mentions  Mac 
an  Liiin  as  the  name  of  Pingal’s  sword,  so  called 
from  its  maker  LunOj  an  armourer  of  Scandi- 
navia.” 

But  these  names  do  not  prove  anything,  unless 
the  owners  brought  them  from  Scandinavia.  It 
would  seem  probable,  however,  that  the  prefix 

Mac  ” is  of  Gothic,  or,  at  all  events,  of  Teutonic 
origin.  In  confirmation  compare — 

Gothic — magus,  puer,  knabe,  t4kvov  ; thiumagus, 
yais,  diener,  knecht;  magatlis,  puella,  irapQ&vos, 
jungfrau;  '7ra/)06j'm,  jungfrauschaft ; ma- 

gula,  puerulus,  Traidapioy,  knablein;  mag  an,  konnen, 
vermogen. 

Su.-Gothic  and  Isl. — maize,  socius,  par;  Dan. 
mage. 

Ang. -Saxon — maca,  maeca,  meca,  id.  {pemaca, 
maca,  gemcecca,  gemeca ; D.  makker,  a mate,  equal, 
companion,  wife.  Bosworth),  mmeg,  meg,  a man.f 

Old  Ger. — ma^  (Francic,  ^ma/j),  natura ; mag, 
parens,  filius,  conjunctus,  cognatus,  conjux,  puer, 
famulus,  par,  similis,  sequalis ; Francic,  maga-zogo 
(Teut.  zog,  tog  ; Or.  ray-os),  rector  pueritiae.  J 

In  Luke  ii.  43,  srats,  which  Beza  renders  puer, 
is  in  the  Gothic  version  magus;  and  in  John  vi.  9, 
TraL^dpiov,  which  Beza  renders  puerulus,  is  in  the 
Gothic  version  magula.  Pughe,  however,  derives 
the  Welsh  maccwy,  a youth,  a page,  from  mag,  the 
act  of  rearing,  bringing  up,  or  educating  ; rearing, 
education,  nurture.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

British  Scythed  Chariots  (4*^^  S.vii.  95,240.) 
In  & Q.”  4^^  S.  i.  414,  I asked  whether  the 
possibility  of  a scythed  chariot  as  an  offensive 
weapon  had  ever  been  discussed.  I received  no 
answer,  and  inferred  that  on  examination  the 
vehicle  and  its  uses  seemed  too  absurd  for  serious 
consideration.  Historians  as  trustworthy  as 
Richard  of  Cirencester  repeat  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  horse.  They  were  not  at  the  siege  nor  he 
at  the  battles;  and  had  they  been,  their  testimony 
would  not  avail  to  prove  what  could  not  be. 

P-  U.  Club.  H.  B.  C. 

* Conf.  Ferguson  on  Surnames. 

t Conf.  Wachter,  Gloss.,  and  Schulze,  Goth.  Gloss. 

X Conf.  Wachter,  also  Schilterus. 


It  may  be  open  to  argument  whether  the 
Britons  used  or  did  not  use  chariots  with  scythes 
attached  to  their  wheels,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
fair  to  quote  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  con- 
trovers5L  A lawyer  might  as  well  cite  the  comic 
Blackstone  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  as  an 
antiquary  put  the  false  Richard  in  evidence  in 
the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  If  any  one  in  England 
has  yet  a shred  of  faith  left  in  Charles  Julius 
Bertram’s  forgery,  let  him  read  and  ponder  well 
upon  the  preface  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  true  Richard  of 
Cirencester’s  Specidum  Mistoriale,  edited  by  Mr. 
John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Sheerwoet  (4‘^  S.  vi.  502 ; vii.  25,  151,  244.) 
I believe  I can  now  satisfy  Mr.  Brittek  as  to 
this  plant.  It  is  the  Arahis,  or  wall- cress,  called 
by  Withering  Turkey  pod  ” {Tetradgnamia  sili- 
quosd).  I had  a strong  suspicion  that  this  was 
the  plant ; and  on  my  taking  a small  piece  from 
my  own  garden  to  show  to  the  Dorsetshire  man 
mentioned  in  a former  communication,  he  at  once 
said,  ^‘That  is  what  we  call  sheericort.^^  Its  some- 
what hot  and  pungent  taste  has  led  to  its  use  in 
salads,  especially  by  the  gypsies.  F.  C.  H. 

A Murithian. 

Though  lost  to  S ight,  to  Memory  dear  ” 
(1®^  S.  iv.  ; 3’^'^  vi.  viii.  ; 4^^  S.  i.  iv.  passim ; vii. 
56,  173,  244.) — The  line  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith 
at  the  last  reference  appears  in  Pope’s  Epistle  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford  ” (1721),  but  is  not  quite 
correctly  given.  The  passage  from  which  it  is 
taken  runs  thus : — 

“Absent, or  dead,  still  let  a friend  be  dear, 

(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a tear).” 

H.  F.  T. 

My  object  at  present  is  to  certify  that  with 
respect  to  the  line — • 

“ The  absent  claims  a sigh — the  dead,  a tear,” 

I have  been  familiar  with  it  for  many  years,  and 
have  seen  it  connected  with  other  lines  in  scraps 
of  poetry,  but  never  with  the  line — 

“ Though  lost  to  sight,”  &c. 

F.  C.  H. 

Oh  th:e  Title  of  King  or  Queeh  of  Mah 
(4^^  S.  vii.  249.) — Me.  William  Harrisoh,  in 
his  very  interesting  note,  omits  to  mention  Mac 
Manis,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
circ.  1098,  and  who  in  that  year  founded  a Cis- 
tercian abbey  at  Rushen  in  the  island — a founda- 
tion which  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
general  suppression  of  the  monastic  houses  in 
England.  Mac  Manis  was  probably  a member  of 
the  powerful  and  distinguished  sept  of  the  Mac 
Manuses,  whose  head  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Connaught,  and  whose  strong- 
hold and  home  was  at  Bally  Mac  Manus,  now 
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called  Bellisle,  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  co. 
Fermanagh.  Charles  S other  ah. 

6,  Meadow  Street,  Moss-side,  near  Manchester. 

De  Sate  or  Sat  (dt*"  S.  vii.  123,  272.) — Eus- 
tachia  de  Say,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  built 
and  endowed  at  Westwood,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  a Eontevrauld  nunnery,  which  was 
granted  30  Henry  VHI.  to  John  Pakington. 

^Hsahell,  d.  and  coheir  of  S’^  Wm.  Saye, 
married  at  a very  early  date  Robert  Harbottell 
of  Basingthorpe,  in  Com’  Lincon.,”  the  great- 
grandson  of  “S’"  Widyard  Harbottle  of  Com 
Northumbland,  Knight,'’  who  was  the  great- 
great-great-grandson  of  ‘‘  Roger  Harbottell,  Lord 
of  Harbottell,  teinp.  H.  I.”  Vide  The  Harbottell 
Pedigree  ” in  The  Visitation  of  Rutland,  1618-9, 
published  by  the  Harleian  Society.  Winifride, 
d.  of  Francis  Say  of  Wilby,  in  Com’  North’ton,” 
was  the  wife  of  “ Kenelme  Cheselden  of  Upping- 
ham,” whose  grandson  Kenelme  was  aged  fifteen 
in  1618.  Vide  ^‘The  Cheselden  Pedigree”  in 
same  Visitation. 

The  arms  of  Say  are  the  fourth  quartering  on 
the  Harbottell  shield  in  Harl.  MS.  1558,  and  are, 

Per  pale  azure  and  gules,  three  chevrons  charged 
with  as  many  couped  and  counterchanged.” 

Charles  Sotherah. 

6,  Meadow  Street,  Moss-side,  near  Manchester. 

Hampdeh  Familt  S.  vii.  189,  273.)  — I 
possessed  an  autograph  letter  of  John  Hampden 
(of  the  signature  to  which  I enclose  you  a tracing), 
which  was  lent  for  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  took  place  some  few  years  ago.  The^  name 
is  usually  spelled  with  a p,  and  was  so  in  my 
autograph.  It  is  also  so  spelled  ni  a letter  (en- 
graved from  an  original)  at  vol.  i.  p.  160  ot  the 
late  Lord  Nugent’s  Memorials  of  Hampden. 

Frederick  George  Lee. 

6,  Lambeth  Terrace. 

Ghizot  ahd  Guise  S.  vii.  142,  270.) — 

“ Guizot,  gwezd,  or  gii-ezd.* 

“ * ( Rote.)  So  pronounced  by  M.  Guizot  himself,  as 
stated  in  a letter  from  him,  now  before  us.  He  says, 

‘ Dans  mon  pays  natal,  la  ville  de  hlimes,  on  prononce 
mon  nom  glii-zo.  A Paris  on  dit  en  general  gwi-zo  ; et 
je  crois  cette  prononciation  plus  correcte.’ 

“ A near  relative,  however,  of  the  great  French  historian 
and  statesman  takes  a different  view  of  the  question.  He 
saj'S  the  name  of  his  family  is  alwa3'"S  pronounced  ghi-zo 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  name  originated  ; and 
he  maintains,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  the 
invariable  usage  of  the  people  of  Nimes  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive as  to  the  pronunciation  of  nom  Nimois.” — Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  Biography,  ^c.  By  J . Thomas, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1870.  (s.  v.) 

Thos.  Stewardsoh,  Jr. 

C.  C.  says,  ‘Ht  is  true  that  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  Paris  the  first  name  is  pronounced 
(as  we  should  say)  Gwee-zo,  and  the  latter 
Gheeze.’’^  Now,  this  true  as  regards  Guise  f I 


was  taught  by  a Frenchman  singularly  accurate 
and  fastidious  about  his  language,  that  Gm^  m 
Guise  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  ^verning^ 
the  sound  of  ui,  and  that  the  historical  family  oi 
Guise  ought  to  beualled  Gweeze.  J.  Dixoh. 

Treveris’  ^^Grete  Herb  all  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  1^, 
268.)— Who  was  Treveris  ? There  seems  . to  be 
but  little  trustworthy  evidence  on  this 
Pritzel  {Thesaurus  Literatura  Botanica,  p.  341) 
informs  us  that  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Oxford 
Library  the  Grete  Herhallis  attributed  to  a Jere- 
mias  Treveris,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Louvain ; but  Meyer,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Botamk 
(vol.  iv.  b.  XV.),  maintains  that  this  is  an  error, 
and  that  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  the 
similarity  of  the  professor’s  name  with  that  of  the 
publisher  of  the  herbal. 

Meyer  says  of  the  book  : — 

“ England  was  content,  for  a long  time,  to  study  plants 
in  translations  from,  or  imitations  of  French  and  lAitch 
works.  The  earliest  book  on  the  subject,  the  Grete 
HerbalL^diS  first  published  (according  to  Pulteney)  m 
1516  by  Peter  Treveris,  and  afterwards  passed  through 
five  ktions,  in  1526,  1529,  1539,  and  1561,  with  wood- 
cuts,  and  in  1551,  without  woodcuts.  _ Pulteney  believes 
it  to  have  been  fabricated,  with  alterations,  from  a French 
translation  of  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  printed  in  Pans  by 
Caron  in  1499 ; but  this  cannot  be,  as  Caron  published  no 
such  translation,  but  a different  though  similar  work, 
Le  grant  Herbier  en  Frangoys.’’  ” 

Pritzel  makes  no  allusion  to  the  editions,  either 
of  1516  or  1551,  and  states,  in  opposition  to  Pul- 
teney, that  those  of  1539  and  1561  are  ivithout 
ivoodcuts.  The  last  lines  of  the  book  are:  ''Thus 
endeth  the  grete  herball,  which  is  translated  out 
of  Frensshe  in  to  Engl5^sshe.” 

If  Mr.  James  Britteh  could  refer  to  a copy 
of  the  Grete  Herhall,  and  would  send  me ""  his 
address,  we  might  be  able  to  decide  whether  it 
and  the  Grant  Herhier  above  alluded  to  (a  copy 
of  which  is  at  my  disposal)  are  not  one  and  the 
same  work  ; and  also,  perhaps,  whether  the  Grant 
Herhier  was  not  made  out  ot  the  Oi'tus  Sanitatis. 

H.  C. 

The  Plant  Lingua  Anseris  (4^^  S.  vii.  162, 
294.)—!  can  find  nothing,  in  my  old  botanical 
authorities,  with  a diagnosis  answering  to  Treveris’ 
description.  The  only  plant  named  "goose- 
tongue  ” is  the  Aehillcea  Ptarmica  (Prior,  Popular 

Names  of  Brit.  Plants,  ^ i,  xi, 

Palacium  leporis. — This  would  appear  to  be  the 
asparagus,  for  in  the  index  to  Parkinson’s 
of  Plants  I find  Palacium  leporis,  i.  Sonchus  levis 
vulgaris. — Ccesalpino,  i.  Aspafagus  sylvestris.^ 

H.  C. 

Brussels. 

Churches  within  Roman  Camps  {S"^^  S.  v. 
vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  passim ; 4‘^  S.  vii.  24.)  — In  H 

* Address,  T.  Westwood,  Esq.,  i2,  Eue  de  la  Loi, 
Brussels. 
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Handbook  for  Lewes,  M.  A.  Lower,  under  the  head 
‘'Church  of  St.  John  Sub  Castro/'*  is  this  sen- 
tence : — 

“ While  in  the  churchyard  the  visitor’s  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  curious  fact,  that  it  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  a very  small  camp,  supposed  to  be  Koman,  the 
vallum  of  which  may  still  be  traced.” 

A note  says : — 

Several  coins  of  the  Imperial  era  have  been  found 
here.” 

L.  C.  K. 

Lines  on  the  Human  Ear  (4^^  S.  vii.  235.)— 
The  "Philosopher  and  his  Daughter’’  appeared 
in  the  Fhonetic  Journal  for  June  25,  1853,  where 
it  was  given  as  an  extract  from  the  Illustrated 
Netvs,  but  at  what  time  it  appeared  in  the  latter 
periodical  I am  not  aware.  If  E.  L.  wishes  a 
transcript  of  the  poem,  I shall  be  happy  to  supply 
one  if  he  will  communicate  his  wish  to  me. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Ballad  oe  Lady  Ferrers  (4*^*  S.  vii.  209.) 

What  ballad  is  it  ? The  date  (1811)  implies  that 
it  is  some  modern  composition.  I shall  be  glad 
to  have  further  particulars. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

Bishop  Alcoce,  circa  1486  (4‘^  S.  vii.  122.)— 
The  arms  borne  by  Bishop  Alcock  were  : Argent, 
on  a fess  (not  a chevron')  between  three  cocks’ 
heads  erased  sable,  combed  and  wattled  gules,  a 
mitre  or;  sometimes  within  a bordure  gules 
charged  with  eight  crowns  or.  Crest : On  a coro- 
net ...  a cock  . . . (see  Clive’s  Marches  of  Wales; 
Bedford’s  Blazon  of  Episcopacy ; Nash’s  History 
of  Worcestershire;  Berry’s  Encyclopcedia  Heral- 
^c,)  H.  S.  G. 

Anne  (Chapman)  Knightley  (4^^  S.  vii.  234.) 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  note  appended  to  this 
query  may^  prevent  C.  D.  C.  from  getting  an 
answer,  as  it  implies  a doubt  of  the  existence  of 
the  lady  whose  husband  is  inquired  for.  The 
pedigree  of  Chapman  in  Burke  and  other  baron- 
etages is  very  imperfect.  A fuller  pedigree,  with 
the  proofs  from  wills  and  registers,  is  printed  in 
Part  I.  of  Howard’s  Monthly  Miscell.  Geneal, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Sir  John  Chapman 
had  two  wives.  By  the  first  he  had  Anne,  the 

wife  of Knightley;  by  the  second  he  had 

two  sons,^  and  the  two  daughters  mentioned  in  the 
note.  Sir  John  Chapman  died  in  his  mayoraltv, 
March  17,  1688-9  (not  on  May  7,  1737).  The 
circumstances  of  his  illness  and  death  are  gra- 
phically described  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his 
History  of  England;  but,  with  characteristic 
inability  to  tell  a plain  story  in  a plain  way, 
Macaulay  omits  from  his  narrative  the  name  of 
the  person  about  whom  he  is  writing.  Tewars. 

Jhe  Oldest  Inns  in  England  (4^^  S.  vi.  505  • 
vii.  267.) — One  of  these  "oldest  inns”  may  be 


found  in  Philip’s  Norton,  Somerset.  I forget  the 
sign  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  but  it  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  is  situate. 

May  I suggest  that  it  might  be  quits  worth 
wrqle,  as  being  likely  to  pay  its  expenses  as  well 
as  for  antiquarian  reasons,  to  take  photographs  of 
these  " oldest  inns  ” and  publish  them.  I would 
also  suggest  that  the  same  might  be  done  with 
our  ancient  manor  houses.  In  another  half  cen- 
tury, the  present  rage  for  improvement  (.?)  and 
pulling  down  will,  most  probably,  have  swept 
away  all  traces  of  these  precious  relics  of  our 
domestic  architecture.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

Scena:  Scen6  (P^'  S.  vii.  259.)— As  a probable 
help  to  the  solution  of  his  difficulty,  I would 
recommend  to  your  correspondent  Myops  a care- 
ful study  of  the  Doric  and  TEolic  dialects.  For 
these,  says  the  author  of  the  Bort  Royal  Gram- 
mar,— 

“ have  beea  almost  entirely  followed  by  the  Latins ; 
insomuch  that,  if  the  writings  of  those  wh'o  used  this 
dialect  (.^olic)  had  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  we 
should  in  all  appearance  discover  therein  a very  great 
agreement  with  the  Latin,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
words,  but  moreover  with  respect  to'the  phrase.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

^ Myops  will,  I hope,  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
his  query  appears  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  name, 
short-sighted. 

1.  As  the  Romans  got  most  of  their  dramatic 
literature  at  second-hand  from  the  Greeks,  they 
naturally  adopted  many  of  their  dramatic  terms 
from  the  Greek;  e.  g.  tragoedia,  comoedia,  cothur- 
nus, syrma,  8^c.  Scefna,  which  at  first  they  seemed 
inclined  to  spell  sccena,  is  one  of  these.  Myops 
may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  (xhtivt]  is  the 
earlier  form. 

_ 2.  This  word,  taken  from  the  Greek  a declen- 
sion, the  Latins  placed  of  course  in  their  own 
first  or  a declension,  in  which  the  termination  is 
invariably  a short.  They  treated  scena,  in  fact, 
as  they  did  zona  (from  ^couri)  and  many  other  like 
words.  The  explanation  of  the  short  Latin  a 
lies  in  the  fondness  of  that  language  for  abbrevia- 
tion. See  on  the  whole  subject  Donaldson’s  Heio 
Cratylus,  chap,  ix.,  ed.  1860. 

J.  H.  1.  Oakley,  M.A. 

Croydon. 

Portrait  oe  Cameron  oe  Lochiel  (4*'’  S.  vii. 
257.) — Bromley,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Engraved 
British  Bortraits,  1793  (p.  313),  makes  mention  of 
a portrait  of  Donald  Cameron  " whole-length,  in 
a Highland  dress,”  but  omits  the  names  of  artist 
and  engraver.  G.  M.  T. 

Hamesucken  (4*^*^  S.  vii.  257) — (from  Saxon 
Hamsocen) — is  the  liberty  or  privilege  of  a man’s 
own  house;  also,  a franchise  granted  to  lords  of 
nmnors,  whereby  they  hold  pleas  and  take  cog- 
nisance of  the  breach  and  violation  of  that  im- 
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munity ; and  likewise  significat  quietantiam 
misericordise  intrationis  in  alienam  domum  \i  et 
injuste  ” {Fleta,  lib.  i.  cap.  47).  In  Scotland  viola- 
tions of  tbis  kind  are  equally  punishable  with 
rape  (Skene)  j and  our  old  records  express  bur- 
qlary  under  the  word  hamsocne'^  (Jacob,  Law 
'Diet.)  G.  M.  T. 

This  word  surely  was  not  entirely  unknown 
in  a specific  sense  in  the  law  of  England,”  and  it 

appears”  explained,  and  with  its  derivation 
given,  in  many  dictionaries  or  treatises,  though 
variously  spelt : e.  g.  it  appears  (1)  in  N.  Bailey, 
8vo,  1735;  (2)  in  Ash,  8vo,  1775;  (3)  in  Jacob’s 
Law  Dictionary,  foL,  1736;  (4)  in  Cunningham’s 
Law  Dictionary,  fob,  1771 ; (5)  in  Cowell’s  Lnter- 
pj'eter,  London,  small  4to,  1637,  in  two  places ; 
(6)  in  Selden’s  Fleta,  London,  4to,  1647,  lib.  i. 
cap.  47,  § 18,  p.  63 ; (7)  in  Bracton,  quoted  by 
Cowell  [lib.  III.  tract.  2,  c.  23],  where  it  is  thus 
defined — Homesoken  dicitur  invasio  domus  con- 
tra pacem  domini  regis.”  Cunningham  quotes 
also  a charter  of  donation  by  King  Edmund  to 
the  church  of  Glastonbury,  in  which  he  grants 
amongst  other  privileges,  ^^Burgherith  . . . . 
infangtheofas,  Jiamsocne,  et  fridebrice,”  &c. ; and 
other  instances  most  likely  are  to  be  found  in 
ancient  writers  and  in  charters.  It  was  in  fact 
the  old  word  to  express  burglary,  which  has 
superseded  it ; but,  as  Cowell  thinks,  it  also  ex- 
pressed a franchise  or  privilege  “ granted  by  the 
king  to  some  common  person,”  whereby  he  took 
cognizance  of  and  punished  such  a transgression 
of  the  law.  E.  A.  D. 

Shillingstone  Eectory. 

In  Blount’s  Laio  Dictionary  (by  Nelson,  1717) 
it  is  said  : — 

“ Homesoken  (or  Hamsoken) — from  Sax.  hain,  i.  e. 
domus,  habitatio,  and  socne,  libertas,  immunitas — is  the 
privilege  or  freedom  which  every  man  has  in  his  house  ; 
and  he  who  invades  that  freedom  is  properly  said  facere 
homesoken.  This  is  what  I take  to  be  now  called  Burglary ^ 
which  is  a crime  of  a very  heinous  nature,  because  it  is 
not  only  a breach  of  the  king’s  peace,  but  a breach  of 
that  liberty  which  a man  hath  in  his  house,  which  we 
common^  say  should  be  his  castle,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  invaded. — Bracton,  lib.  iii.  tract.  2,  cap.  23  ; 
Ducange.” 

E.  V. 

St.  WtjlfPvAN  (4^^  S.  vii.  162,  269.)— I think 
there  is  considerable  reason  for  hesitation  ere  we 
say  positively  that  the  St.  Wulfran  of  the  Eng- 
lish calendar  is  the  same  person  as  St.  Wulfran, 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  I did  not  always  think  so, 
and  in  my  English  Church  Furniture  (p.  88)  have 
given  a note,  in  which  I state  that  Grantham 
church  is  dedicated  to  the  archbishop.  A shrine 
called  Senct  Wulffram  shryne  ” existed  at  that 
place  till  the  year  1565 ; and  Gervaise  Hollis 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Leland,  that  St.  Wul- 
tran  was  buried  there.  Unless  this  is  a mistake, 
arising  from  the  church  possessing  some  of  his 


relics,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  two  Wul- 
frans  honoured  by  canonization,  for  certainly  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  did  not  find  sepulture  in  Eng- 
land. If  the  St.  Wulfran  of  the  English  calendar 
is  the  same  person  as  the  French  archbishop,  it  is 
singular  that  he  appears  in  our  old  calendars  as 
bishop  only.  The  calendar  of  the  Black  Book” 
of  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  as  published  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bond  in  his  Hand-Book  of  Rules  and 
Tables  for  verifying  Dates,  gives-— 

“ Wulfran  Archiep.  Mar.  20. 

“ Wulfran  Ep.  et  Conf.  Oct.  15.” 

An  early  fifteenth-century  calendar  in  my  pos- 
session, once  the  property  of  the  family  of  Fairfax 
of  Deeping  Gate,  does  not  contain  the  archbishop, 
but  under  October  15  we  have  “ Sci  Wlfranni  ep. 
& conf.” 

Is  it  not  possible  that  our  English  saint  may  have 
been  some  holy  Englishman  of  early  days  who 
became  a bishop  in  heathen  lands,  and  returning 
home  to  die,  has  been  forgotten  except  in  his 
native  land  ? Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Stedmak  Family  (4^^"  S.  vii.  259.)  — Me. 
Hebeet  Smith  inquires  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
a MS.  which  was  printed  in  CoeGentleman' s Maga- 
zine of  Nov.  1840,  p.  492,  and  which  I communi- 
cated to  that  periodical  under  the  initials  ‘‘E.  P.  S.” 
The  MS.  is  still  in  my  library,  but  it  is  evidently 
but  a portion  of  a much  longer  account,  and  has. 
been  mutilated,  though  the  writing,  which  is  of 
the  period,  is  easy  to  be  read.  The  whole  of  the 
fragments  in  my  possession  were  printed  in  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine.  Ev.  Ph.  Shieley. 

Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Geoege  Lohdok  (4^^  S.  vii.  235.)— Has  your 
correspondent  seen  the  following  lines  in  Felton’s 
Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gardening , Ac., 
8vo,  1830,  p.  40  ?— 

“No  monument  has,  I believe,  been  erected  to  Mr. 
London’s  memory.  . . . Nor  can  I find  out  even  where  he 
was  born  or  buried.  If  one  could  obtain  a resemblance  of 
him,  one  hopes  his  picture  or  his  bust  may  not  deserve 
the  censure  of  our  noble  poet.” 

On  p.  39  he  states  that  London  died  towards 
Christmas  in  the  year  1713.”  W.  P. 
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Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  History 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII.  By  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hard}^  D.C.L., 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  (Longmans.) 
If  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  a work  which  should  give  full  and  trust- 
worth}^  notices  of  the  fountains  of  our  national  history, 
as  little  can  there  be  that  the  accomplished  scholar,  who 
was  selected  on  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Petrie  to  com- 
plete the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  is  the  one 
especially  fitted  to  undertake  the  great  and  onerous  duty 
of  compiling  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  authors  of 
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these  original  works  and  the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  to 
be  found.  Could  any  doubt  have  existed,  it  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  those  portions  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s 
Descriptive  Catalogue  (Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  II.,  Parts  I.  and 
II.),  which  have  already  appeared ; no  less  than  by  the 
third  volume  which  is  "now  before  tis.  What  an  im- 
portant aid  the  book  will  prove  to  students  of  English 
history,  is  made  patent  by  the  fact,  that  the  third  volume 
alone  contains  notices  of  nearly  seven  hundred  different 
works,  some  seventeen  fac-similes  illustrative  of  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  handwriting  of  Matthew  Paris, 
and  a preface  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  presents  us  inter  alia  with  some  most  interesting 
pictures  of  so  much  of  monastic  life  as  relates  to  the 
compilation  of  chronicles  in  monasteries.  This  preface 
will  well  repay  perusal  by  the  general  reader. 

Synonyms  discriminated.  A Complete  Catalogue  of  Sy- 
nonymous words  in  the  English  Language,  with  Descrip- 
tions of  their  various  Shades  of  Meaning,  and  Illustra- 
tions of  their  Usages  and  Specialities.  1 dustrated ^ hy 
Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  C.  J . Smith, 
M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Erith,  &c. 
(Bell  & Daldy.) 

Much  as  has  already  been  written  on  English  Sy- 
nonyms, there  is  yet  room,  as  Mr.  Smith  believes,  for  a 
new  book  on  the  subject,  written  in  some  respects  from 
fresh  points  of  view,  and  of  a fuller  character  than  the 
narrow  limits  in  which  such  works  are  commonly  con- 
fined. We  commend  the  book  before  us  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  precision  of  language— a thing  much  to  be 
desired.  We  had  hoped  it  would  have  solved  our  cor- 
respondent M.  A.  B.’s  query  {ante,  p.  325)  as  to  the  words 
Wink”  and  “Blink,”  but  must  wait  for  that  second 
•edition  of  it,  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  for  a 
book  of  this  character. 

University  of  London.  — Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid 
(M.P.  for  Rochester),  who  is  a Master  of  Arts  of  the 
Universit}"  of  London,  has  just  made  his  University  a 
handsome  present  oflOOOZ.,  to  be  paid  in  annual  instal- 
ments distributed  over  ten  years,  towards  the  formation 
of  a good  Classical  Library  in  the  New  Building.  The 
Senate  have  accepted  the  offer,  with  a hearty  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  generosity ; and  a Committee  has  al- 
ready been  appointed  to  begin  the  agreeable  task  of 
forming  a Classical  Library.  We  trust  Mr.  Goldsniid’s 
generosity  may  be  infectious.  Would  it  be  impossible, 
by  the  way,  to  secure  for  the  University  the  late  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan’s  unique  Mathematical  Library,  which 
probably  contains  the  most  curious  collection  of  books  on 
the  History  of  Mathematics  to  be  found  in  England  ? 
The  value  of  this  collection  is  besides  greatly  enhanced 
by  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  own  numerous  and  characteristic 
annotations.  Whether  the  Library  is  to  be  disposed  of 
or  not,  we  do  not  at  present  know ; but  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  there  would  be  a special  fitness  in  securing  it 
for  the  University  of  London,  which  would  then  have  a 
really  good  start  towards  the  formation  of  a fine  Classical 
and  Scientific  Library. — Spectator. 

The  Peel  collection  of  pictures,  lately  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery,  has  been  removed  to  the  building 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  will  shortly  be  exhibited  there. 
Among  them  will  be  found  Wilkie’s  well-known  “ John 
Knox  preaching  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  which, 
says  the  Athenceum,  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  new  possessions. 

Cambridge. — The  representatives  of  the  late  Arabic 
Professor,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Williams,  have  just  presented 
the  University  with  102  vols.  of  Oriental  MSS.,  chiefly 
Arabic  and  Persian. 


A Philological  Society  has  been  formed  in  Cam- 
bridge, consisting  of  the  following  members : — Professors 
Cowell,  Kennedy,  and  Munro;  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Jebb,  of  Trinity;  Mr.  E.  A.  Paley,  Mr.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Sand^^s,  of  St.  John’s;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Skeat  and  Mr.  John  Peile  of  Christ’s  ; and  Mr.  Fennell, 
of  Jesus  College.  The  society  limits  itself  to  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  the  Indo-European  family,  as 
there  has  been  for  some  time  back  a “ Hebrew  Society,” 
which  would  not  readily  amalgamate  with  the  society  in 
question. 

The  University  of  Cracow  is  publishing  its  original 
documents  {Codex  Diplomaticus')  from  the  year  of  its 
foundation,  1364,  to  the  present  day,  in  five  volumes. 
The  first  reaches  to  1440.  The  struggle  between  the 
German  and  Polish  elements  in  this  University  is  note- 
worthy, as  also  the  part  played  by  the  Jews.  Our  own 
Universities  might  follow  the  example  of  Cracow  with 
advantage,  and  a good  beginning  was  made  by  Anstey’s 
Munimenta  Academica. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  reprinting  in 
a very  limited  impression  chiefly  for  subscribers,  “ Satan’s 
Invisible  World  discovered,  by  George  Sinclar,”  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  from  the  original  edition  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1685,  with  a Bibliographical  Notice,  &c. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Ceramic  Art,  may  be  glad 
to  have  their  attention  called  to  a work  by  J.  Houdoy, 
entitled,  “ Histoire  de  la  Ceramique-Lilloise  precedee  de 
documents  inedits  constatant  la  fabrication  de  carreaux 
peints  et  emailles  en  Flandre  et  en  Artois  au  quatorzieme 
siecle.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Granger’s  Biographical  History. 

Tunniclipp’s  Survey  op  Stappordshire. 

Ainsworth’s  Magazine,  Vols.  V.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX. 

Bentley’s  Magazine.  Vols.  V.  and  XII. 

Wanted  by  the  Rev.  D.  .1.  Drakeford,  4,  Copers  Cope  Road,  New 
^ Beckenhain,  Kent. 


to  Corro^pontront^. 

E.  T.  G.  (Oxford.) — The  slips  are  probably  from  The 
Guardian.  Nothing  on  the  subject  has  appeared  in 
“N.  & Q.”  since  2“'^  S.  viii.  470,  516. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight. — Brittain’s  Ida  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Grosart  to  have  been  written  hy  Phineas  Fletcher. 
See  his  essay  Who  wrote  Brittain’s  Ida  ? noticed  hy  us 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  4«^  S.  iii.  117. 

A.  X.  E. — Dyce's  or  the  Cambridge. 

C.  B.  T.—Eas  our  Correspondent  consulted  Mr.  Ash- 
piteVs  article  on  “ Wren  ” in  the  last  edition  of  the  En- 
cylop^dia  Britannica  ? 

J.  E.  (Durham.)'— Ye  for  the.  The  Y is  a printers 
substitute  for  the  Saxon  or  old  English  th.  On  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  Ampers  and  (§*)  there  are  no  less  than 
nine  articles  in  our  1®*  S.  ii.  230,  284,  318 ; vii.  173,  223, 
254,  327,  376,  524  ; ix.  43. 

T.  McGrath.— Apollo’s  Cabinet ; or,  the  Muses’  De- 
light, 1756,  as  well  as  The  Muses’  Delight,  1754,  axe  both 
noticed  in  Bohn's  Lowndes,  art.  “ Songs,"  p.  2445.  The 
latter  ivork  at  Heber's  sale  sold  for  4s. 

Erratum.— 4t^  S.  vi.  p.  169,  col.  i.  line  34,  for  “John 
F.  M.  Doraston  ” read  “ John  F.  M.  Dovaston.” 
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ISLES  OF  THE  SIRENS. 

I could  scarcely  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  without  paying  a visit  to  the  celebrated 
islands  of  the  Sirens  (“  Insulse  Sirenusse  which 
later  geographers  have  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  about  ten  miles  from 
Amalfi  It  is  Homer  {Od.  xii.  39,  &c.)  that  first 
sings  of  these  mythical  beings ; and,  according  to 
the  poet,  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings  through°the 
Mediterranean,  when  he  approached  the  island,  on 
the  lovely  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting, 
by  the  advice  of  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  tied  himself  to  the 
mast  of  the  vessel,  that  they  might  not  be  allured 
to  land  by  their  melodious  singing.  If  the  islands 
still  continue  in  the  same  state  that  they  were  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  should  have  been  selected  as  the  residence  of 
these  fair  ladies.  They  are  three  rocky  islets 
now  called  I Galli,  being  a little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  without  herbage,  treeless 
and  even  destitute  of  water. 

I approached  them  from  Sorento,  the  birth- 
place of  Tasso,  crossing  the  ridge  that  runs  down 
to  the  point  opposite  to  the  island  Capri,  and 
descending  by  a flight  of  steps  to  Scaritoio.  This 
ridge  IS  known  to  Ovid  (Met  xv.  710)  as  ^^Sur- 
rentini  Colles,”  and  produced  what  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  as  excellent  wine.  The  islets 


lie  together  in  a kind  of  circle,  and  along  with 
two  sharp-pointed  rocks,  are  of  the  same  minera- 
logical  structure  as  the  neighbouring  continent. 
The  largest  islet,  called  Isola  Limga,  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference,  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  smaller  ones.  There  is  no  regular  landing- 
place,  so  that  you  have  to  climb  up  a precipitous 
rock  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  You  then  find 
yourself  on  a rugged  ridge,  and  on  proceeding  a 
little  to  the  south  you  come  upon  a level  piece  of 
ground,  where  the  remains  of  buildings  are  seen. 
This  plot  of  ground  is  about  twenty  yards  in 
breadth  and  sixty  in  length.  There  is  a vault 
remaining,  which  seems  to  have  been  added  to 
some  older  edifice,  and  the  bricks  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  are  found  in  Eoman  buildings  ,*  so  that 
I have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  site  of 
some  ancient  villa,  though  in  summer  it  must 
have  been  nearly  uninhabitable  from  the  heat. 
The  extreme  southern  point  is  entirely  rock,  and 
never  had  any  building  upon  it.  On  the  highest 
point  there  is  an  old  tower,  to  which  there  is  now  no 
entrance,  but  by  dint  of  scrambling  I managed  to 
get  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  Two  half-mined 
rooms  are  all  that  now  remain.  On  the  western 
part  of  the  island  you  fiiid  a small  part  of  a build- 
ing, and  around  it  a few  burnt-iip  plants  and 
flowers,  but  trees  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  existed 
on  it.  I then  rowed  to  the  higher  of  the  other 
two,  called^  II  Castelletto,  which  lies  about  a qua’  - 
ter  of  a mile  distant,  and  ascended  to  a tower  bv 
a regular  road : it  looks  like  a carriage-road,  which 
had  never  been  finished,  as  you  mount  the  last 
forty  feet  by  steps.  This  is  evidently  a medieval 
building,  and  we  know  from  history  that  it  was 
used  as  a state  prison  by  the  republic  of  Amalfi, 
where  they  confined  their  doges  when  they  had 
become  intolerable  by  their  tyranny.  Kowing  to 
the  most  southerly  island,  Isola  Eotonda,  I 
scrambled  to  the  highest  point : it  is  much  more 
level  and  better  adapted  for  building  than  either 
of  the  other  two,^yet  there  is  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  an  edifice  of  any  description.  Such  is 
the  present  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Islands 
of  the  Sirens  j one  of  them  bold  and  picturesque, 
the  other  two  of  a tame  and  uninteresting  cha- 
racter. 

Virgil  {Mdn.  v.  864)  speaks  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

“ Jamque  adeo  scopnios  Sirenum  advecta  suhibat. 

Difficiles  quondam,  multoruinque  ossibus  albos, 

Turn  rauca  assiduo  ionge  sale  saxa  sonabant.” 

During  summer  they  must  always  be  subject 
to  intense  heat,  as  they  are  sheltered  by  the  lofty 
ridge  of  St.  Angelo  from  every  wind  except  the 
south  and  west. 

These,  however,  are  not_  the  only  islands  that 
have  had  the  honour  of  being’  connected  with  tl.e 
name  of  the  Sirens.  I once  found  myself  on  tlic 
opposite  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of 
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Salerno,  and  had  climbed  to  the  highest  peak  of 
Mount  Stella  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  Petilia. 
As  I reached  the  pinnacle,  the  sun  was  approach- 
ing the  sea  horizon,  and  shed  a golden  light  over 
the  precipitous  shore  beneath,  and  there  I looked 
down  on  an  islet,  now  Licosa,  the  ancient  Leu- 
cosia.  It  shone  like  gold  from  the  refracted  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  I could  believe  would  be  a plea- 
sant residence,  as  it  stands  out  into  the  sea  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  mainland,  and  catches 
the  breeze  from  whatever  direction  it  blows. 
Strabo  (vi,  252)  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
one  of  the  Sirens  who  had  perished  here.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  both  on  the  island  and  on 
the  land  around  the  promontory  there  are  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings,  and  I can  readily 
believe  it  to  have  been  a favourite  residence  for 
the  wealthy  Romans.  On  every  pleasant  spot  as 
I travelled  to  the  south  I found  traces  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  in  imperial  times  the  same  love 
of  the  dolce  far  niente  ” that  the  Neapolitans 
have  inherited  from  them. 

Again : on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  this  spot,  I came  upon  another 
islet,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ligeia,  which  was 
also  regarded  as  an  island  of  the  Sirens.  It  is 
found  about  a mile  from  the  shore  in  the  Gulf  of 
Terina,  and  is  now  called  Pietra  de  la  Nave.  It 
is  a mere  rock,  and  I was  told  by  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  Don  Michele  Procida,  who  had  a large 
property  in  Calabria,  and  spent  the  summer  very 
pleasantly  on  the  shore  close  to  the  ruins  of  Terina, 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  buildings  upon  the 
rock.  Ckatjj'tjrd  Tait  Ramage. 


THE  DATE  OF  CHAUCER’S  BIRTH. 

The  Saturday  JRevieio  of  April  15  contains  an 
article  which,  relating  as  it  does  to  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets, 
must  attract  a good  deal  of  attention.  I have 
read  it  with  great  interest,  for  it  discusses  the 
date  of  Chaucer’s  birth. 

Some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  since,  when  a 
few  encouraging  words  from  that  distinguished 
antiquary,  my  ever  kind  friend  Mr.  Douce, 
awakened  in  me  the  ambition  (long  since  extin- 
guished) of  connecting  my  name  with  the  Can- 
iorhury  Tales — those  marvellous  pictures  of  social 
life  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century — I took 
considerable  pains  to  examine  the  question  whether 
Chaucer  was  born  in  1328,  as  generally  believed 
“ from  some  inscription  on  his  tombstone,”  to  use 
the  words  of  Tyrwhitt,  or  about  1346,  as  recorded 
in  the  report  of  his  evidence  in  the  great  Scrope 
and  Grosvenor  controversy. 

As  the  conclusion  at  which  I arrived  was  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  date,  and  consequently  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Saturday  Reviewer,  I trust  | 


the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  not  be  considered 
wastefully  occupied  by  a note  on  the  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  any  future  biographer  of 
Chaucer. 

In  matters  of  this  nature  tradition  is  of  no 
slight  authority  ; and  for  four  hundred  years  tra- 
dition has  coincided  with  the  statement  that 
Chaucer  died  in  1400  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
It  was  not  until  1808,  when  Godwin  published 
his  Life  of  the  poet,  and  in  it  Chaucer’s  deposition 
made  at  Westminster  in  October  1386  in  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy,  in  which  docu- 
ment it  is  said  that  he  ‘‘  was  of  the  age  of  forty  and 
upwards,”  and  had  been  armed  twenty-seven 
years,”  that  any  doubt  arose  upon  the  subject. 

If  this  new  evidence  could  be  trusted,  it  would 
make  Chaucer’s  age  at  his  death  about  fifty-two 
instead  of  seventy,  and  his  entry  into  military 
service  at  about  thirteen. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  there  certainly  are  errors 
as  to  the  ages  of  other  witnesses  in  this  matter,  I 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  a very  palpable 
error  in  the  case  of  Chaucer. 

That  a man  who  died  at  or  about  fifty-two  years 
of  age  should  in  one  of  his  poems,  The  Cuckow 
and  the  Nightingale,”  describe  himself  as  ‘^olde  and 
unlusty,”  is  not  what  one  would  expect.  While 
Spenser,  whose  intense  admiration  of  Chaucer’s 
genius  must  undoubtedly  have  led  him  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  &c.,  would 
scarcely  write  of  him,  had  he  died  at  the  earlier 
age,  as 

“ Old  Dan  Geffrey  (in  whose  gentle  spring 
The  pure  well-head  of  poetry  did  dwell).” 

And  these  are  instances,  be  it  remembered,  which 
might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Moreover,  is  not  this  theory  of  the  death  of 
Chaucer  at  this  early  age  contradicted  by  Occleve’s 
well-known  and  striking  portrait ; as  well  as  by 
Green’s  description  of  him,  probably  derived  from 
tradition,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Chaucer’s  silver 
haires  both  bright  and  sheen,”  and  adds,  ^‘his 
beard  was  white  ” ? 

Again : from  his  earliest  biographer,  Leland,  to 
one  of  the  latest  of  his  editors,  Mr.  Wright,  all  have 
concurred  in  speaking  of  Chaucer  as  a scholar : 

He  was  certainly,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “ a man  of 
extensive  learning,  and  had  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.” 

But  if  he  ^‘was  armed”  at  thirteen,  or  there- 
about, how  and  where  was  he  to  acquire  this- 
learning?  What  becomes  of  his  residence  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  at  any  Inn  of  Court? 

These  are  difficulties  which  may  well  cause  some 
hesitation  in  receiving  implicitly  the  statements 
which  Chaucer  is  supposed  to  have  made.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  record  is  inconsistent  with 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  received  and  believed 
with  respect  to  the  poet’s  age,  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  the  two  statements?  Perhaps  an  ex- 
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amination  of  the  passage,  not  in  a translation,  but 
as  it  stands  in  the  original,  may  help  us. 

The  passage  which  has  raised  all  this  coil  about 
the  date  of  Chaucer’s  birth  runs  as  follows.  My 
transcript  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  accurate ; 
though,  it  having  been  made  so  many  years  since, 
I cannot  speak  very  positively.  In  the  essential 
points  I know  it  is. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  Chaucer 
does  not  himself  say  that  he  is  forty  and  up- 
wards.” That  is  recorded  of  him,  and  not  de- 
clared by  him ; but  let  that  pass  : — 

Geffray  Chaucere,  Esquier,  del  age  de  xl.  ans 
et  plus,  armeez  par  xxvij  ans,  produit  &c.” 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  this  entry  will  suggest  to 
the  reader,  as  it  did  to  me,  what  is  a very  easy 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  requires  the  mere 
transposition  of  lettei's.  The  age  is  recorded 
not  in  Arabic,  but  in  Roman  numerals.  Suppose, 
and  the  supposition  is  not  very  farfetched,  that 
the  scribe  wrote  xl.  (forty)  inadvertently  for  lx. 
(sixty).  This  would  make  the  year  of  his  birth 
1326  instead  of  1328,  only  two  years  earlier,  instead 
of  eighteen  years  later,  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed, and  allow  time  for  the  education  which  he 
clearly  had  received  ; and  by  this  very  simple 
change  I venture  to  think  we  arrive  at  something 
like  the  real  truth  as  to  Old  Dan  Geffrey’s  ” 
age,  and  remove  a stumbling-block  out  of  the  way 
of  the  future  biographers  of  the  poet. 

William  J.  Thoms. 


AX  OLD  DUTCH  NEWSPAPER. 

I have  had  in  my  possession  for  some  short 
time  a typographical  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an 
early  Dutch  newspaper,  entitled  “ Ordinarise  Mid- 
del-weeckse  Courante,  Anno  1652,  No.  2,”  which 
is  stated  at  the  end  to  have  been  Ghedruckt  tot 
Amsterdam  Voor  de  Weduwe  van  Francoys  Lief- 
houdt,  Boeck-verkoopfter  op  den  Dam,  int  Groot 
Boeck  den  0 January,  Anno  1652.”  This  news- 
paper consists  of  a single  sheet  of  large  octavo 
paper,  being  about  the  size  of  an  entire  page  of 
the  Cornhill,  and  printed  close  up  to  the  margins. 
It  is  printed  in  two  columns  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  and  in  black  letter.  It  contains  news  from 
Naples  of  Dec.  8,  1651,  from  Rome  of  12th  ditto, 
from  Vienna  ('^  Weenen”)  of  20th  ditto,  from 
London  of  29th  ditto,  from  Paris  of  30th  ditto, 
&c.  &c.  The  London  paragraph  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  state  of  Ireland,  to  de  Generael 
Cromwel,”  Generael  Major  Overton,”  Mar- 
quys  Huntley,”  &c.  &c. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  scrap  is  a little 
curious.  I happened  one  day  to  purchase  at  an 
old  book-shop  a little  Dutch-English  phrase-book, 
entitled  (in  Dutch  and  English) — 

“ The  English  Schole-master ; or  Certaine  Rules  and 
Helpes  whereby  the  Natives  of  theNetherlandes  may  bee 


in  a short  time  taught  to  read,  understand,  and  speake 
the  English  tongue.” 

This  book  is  a 12mo,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1646.  It  had  been  more  recently  bound,  ho-w- 
ever,  as  I found  the  newspaper  I have  describee!, 
in  two  pieces,  inside  the  boards,  as  one  sometimes 
sees  music  and  printed  matter  incorporated  wdtJi 
•binding  even  now.  I extracted  it  and  got  it  care- 
fully mounted,  and  it  is  now,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  lines  about  the  middle,  so  perfect 
that  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  tongue 
would  easily  be  able  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  this  short 
notice  of  the  Middel-iueeckse  Courante,  in  case  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  antiquarian 
readers ; and  I shall  be  happy,  if  any  one  does 
take  any  interest  in  it,  to  afford  such  opportunities 
for  examination  of  it  as  may  be  arranged. 

I may  add  that  the  little  phrase-book  is  in  itself 
a very  curious  production.  It  contains  at  the  end 
some  forms”  of  mercantile  writs,  of  which  I 
append  that  for  ‘^a  bill  of  lading  after  the  Hol- 
land manner,”  and  Q.  bill  of  exchange.”  Thn 
form  of  the  latter  is,  I believe,  nearly  identical 
with  that  still  in  use.  You  will  understand  that 
the  Dutch  and  English  are  printed  in  parallel 
columns. 

1.  “ I,  J.  P.  of  Amsterdam,  master  under  God  of  my 
ship  called  the  Saint  Peter  at  this  present  lying  ready  in 
the  river  of  Amsterdam  to  saile  with  the  first  good  winde 
which  God  shall  give  toward  London,  where  my  right 
unlading  shal  be,  acknowledge  and  confes  that  I have 
receaved  under  the  hatches  of  my  foresaid  ship  of  you 
S.  J.  merchaunt,  to  wit,  four  pipes  of  oile,  two  chests  i>f 
linnen,  sixteen  buts  of  currents,  one  ball  of  canvase,  five 
bals  of  pepper,  thirteen  rings  of  brasse  wyer,  fiftie  bars 
of  iron,  al  dry  & wel  conditioned,  marked  Avith  this 
marke  standing  before,  all  which  I promise  to  deliver  (if 
God  give  me  a prosperous  voyage  Avith  my  said  ship)  at 
London  aforesaid,  to  the  worshipful  Mr.  A.  J.  to  his  fac- 
tour  or  assignes,  paying  for  the  fraight  of  the  foresaid 
goods  20  fs  by  the  tun.  And  for  the  performance  of  this 
before  Avritten  I bind  myself  and  all  myne  estate  and  my 
foresaid  ship  with  all  its  appurtenances.  In  witnes  whereof 
I have  signed  three  instruments  hereof  Avith  my  name  or 
my  purser  in  mj’-  behalf  al  of  one  contents,  the  one  being 
performed  the  other  to  be  of  no  force. 

Written  in  Amsterdam  the  fift  day  of  September,  in  the 
A"earel646. 

J.  P.” 

2.  “ In  Amsterdam  the  5 September,  1645. 

For  li  100  starlinge. 

At  usance  not  having  m}’’  first  pay  this  my  second  of 
exchange  to  Mr.  P.  L.  or  assignes  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  the  A^aleAV  received  here  of  Mr.  J.  H.  make  good 
payment  and  place  it  to  acconipt  as  per  advise. 

Your  loving  friend, 

J.N. 

To  Mr.  J.  G. 

Merchaunt  in  Amsterdam.” 

Charles  Baxter. 
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VEKSES  BY  GENEKAL  BUKGOYNE  ON  LORD 
PALMERSTON’S  MARRIAGE. 

I was  riimmagino’  among  some  old  papers  the 
other  day,  and  found  the  following  copy  of  verses, 
written  by  the  late  General  Burgoyne  (author  of 
The  Heiress  and  other  works),  and  addressed  to 
his  friend  Viscount  Palmerston  (father  of  the 
Premier)  on  his  first  marriage  with  Frances, 
(laughter  of  Sir  Francis  Poole.  They  belonged  to 
a relation  of  mine,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
General  Burgoyne,  and  used  to  speak  of  his  con- 
versation as  the  most  delightful  thing  possible  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  (1  and  2 a.m.)  : 
he  was  very  ^ond  of  late  hours  when  he  could  get 
any  one  to  sit  up  with  him,  and  few  were  found 
to  object.  These  verses  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
well  worth  preservation.  I have  never  seen  them 
in  any  collection  of  his  works,  nor  in  any  maga- 
zine, nor  do  I believe  they  have  ever  been  printed. 

I have  often  seen  it  stated  that  General  Bur- 
goyne was  a natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley;  -an 
assertion  perfectly  unfounded  in  fact,  and  i have 
wondered  that  it  has  not  been  contradicted  by  his 
son  the  present  Field-Marshal.  Plis  descent  from 
the  family  of  Burgoyne,  baronet,  is  clearly  given 
in  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  and  the  rela- 
tionship was  always  acknowledged  by  the  late 
Sir  Roger  and  Lady  Frances  Burgoyne. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  the  verses  too  long  for 
insertion  ; if  so,  make  what  use  of  them  you  will. 

I have  another  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  his 
wife,  Lady  Charlotte  Burgoyne,  on  her  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  him  from  going  on  a dan- 
gerous expedition. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON  ON  HIS 
MARRIAGE  WITH  FRANCES  POOLE,  OCT.  6,  1767. 

“ While,  Palmerston,  the  public  voice 
Displays,  in  comments  on  thy  choice, 

Praise,  censure,  or  surprise. 

Blames  thy  disinterested  part,  ^ 

Or  interest  finds,  in  warmth  of  heart. 

Where  Fanny’s  treasure  lies. 

“ Fain  would  my  muse,  tho’  rude,  sincere. 

One  humble  artless  wreath  prepare 
To  bind  her  lovely  brow ; 

With  thee,  would  hail  th’  auspicious  morn, 

Attend  the  bride  she  can’t  adorn. 

And  bless  the  nuptial  vow. 

“ Let  the  dull  claims  of  due  esteem 
To  lukewarm  crowds  be  praise  supreme, 

/found  pretensions  higher  : 

For  know,  the  heart  now  taught  to  beat 
With  friendship’s  sacred  temperate  heat, 

Has  once  been  tried  in  fire. 

“ ’Twas  mine  to  see  each  opening  charm. 

New  graces  rise,  new  beauties  warm, 

’Twas  mine  to  feel  their  power  : 

Nature  and  morals,  just  and  pure, 

For  thee  have  made  the  fruit  mature. 

Since  I adored  the  flower. 


After  hard  conflict,  passion  cooled  ; 

Discretion,  reason,  honour  ruled 
O’er  the  subsiding  flame  ; 

And  Charlotte,*  to  my  vacant  breast, 

With  kindred  charms*  and  virtues  blest, 

A sweet  successor  came. 

“ Some  years  of  love  we’ve  numbered  o’er; 

And,  oh  ! to  many  many  more 
May  Heaven  the  term  extend, 

To  try  with  thee  the  pleasing  strife, 

Which  boasts  the  most  deserving  wife. 

Who  proves  the  truer  friend.” 

H.  W.  L. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 


The  Rolliad.” — Will  no  competent  band  be 
tempted  to  give  ns  a new  edition  of  The  Rolliad 
with  such  explanatory  notes  as  are  now  needed 
by  ordinary  readers,  but  the  competent  writers  of 
which  are  now  rare  and  every  day  becoming 
more  so,  so  much  so  that  the  class  will  soon  be 
extinct?  When  the  task  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Wilson  Croker,  he  mentioned  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Samuel  Rogers  as  better  qualified  than 
himself,  and  that  his  hands  were  otherwise  full. 
Could  Lord  Stanhope  be  induced  to  condescend 
so  to  employ  the  special  knowledge  of  that  period 
of  English  political  life  with  which  he  must  be 
more  amply  provided  than  any  other  man  ? 

J.  H.  C. 

[We  are  sure  that  all  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will 
join  with  us  in  acknowledging  the  value  of  the  suggestion, 
in  recognising  Lord  Stanhope’s  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
task,  and  in  most  earnestly  hoping  that  he  maj^  find  it 
consistent  with  other  claims  upon  his  time  to  undertake 
what  in  his  hands  would  become  a very  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  political  satire  in  England. — 
Ed.  “N.  & Q.”3 

Kippis’s  Copy  of  the  Biogeaphia  Beitan- 
NiCA.” — I have  recently  discovered  that  I have 
been  for  some  time  the  unconscious  possessor  of 
a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  which  proves  unmistakably  to  have  been 
the  working  copy  of  Dr.  Kippis,  the  editor  of  the 
unfinished  second  edition,  The  margins  of  many 
of  the  pages  are  literally  covered  with  the  Doc- 
tor’s notes  in  shorthand,  and  I have  taken  out  of 
the  volumes  a sufficient  number  of  loose  memo- 
randa to  make  a small  volume,  some  of  which  are 
in  his  handwriting,  and  others  notes  communi- 
cated to  him.  The  manner  in  which  the  second 
edition  was  to  be  completed  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  marginal  notes.  I shall  be  most  happy  to 
show  the  volumes  to  any  one  interested  in  them. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

16,  Linden  Villas,  Blue  Anchor  Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

Saeba-Dat  Houses,  oe  Noon  Houses.  — A 
recent  number  of  The  TravelW  (Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts) furnishes  the  following  account; — 

* Lady  Charlotte  Stanley,  daughter  of  Edward  eleventh 
Earl  of  Derby, 
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“At  Townsend  Centre  there  is  still  standing  one  of 
these  relics  of  a former  time,  a Sabba-daj^or  Noon  House. 

“ Before  the  modern  conveniences  of  stoves  and  furnaces 
for  warming  churches,  it  was  very  desirable,  after  at- 
tending service  in  a cold  meeting-house,  to  have  some 
place  during  the  intermission  where  the  sufferers  could 
go  and  warm  themselves  and  eat  their  lunch.  Some  used 
to  go  to  neighbouring  houses  that  were  kindly  opened 
for  particular  friends  ; others  went  to  the  tavern,  which 
always  kept  an  open  door  and  an  open  bar  ; others  built 
for  themselves  what  were  called  Sabba-day  or  Noon 
Houses. 

“ The  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Town- 
send, in  a recent  historical  discourse,  describes  these 
houses.  Like  the  one  now  standing  at  Townsend,  they 
consisted  of  four  rooms  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  a 
fireplace  in  each  room.  They  were  generall}?-  built  at  the 
united  expense  of  four  or  more  persons,  to  be  occupied 
only  on  the  Sabbath  b}^  their  respective  families  and  such 
guests  as  they  invited  to  join  with  them.  Dry  fuel  was 
kept  on  hand  ready  for  kindling  fires,  and  usually  a 
barrel  of  cider  for  each  family  was  placed  in  the  cellar. 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  "Sabbath,  the  owner  of  each 
room  deposited  in  his  saddle-bags  the  necessary’-  refresh- 
ments for  himself  and  family,  and  took  an  early  start  for 
the  sanctuary.  He  first  called  at  his  noon-house,  built  a 
fire,  deposited  his  luncheon,  warmed  himself  and  family, 
and  at  the  hour  of  worship  thej^  were  all  readj^  to  sally 
forth  and  to  shiver  in  the  cold  during  the  morning  ser- 
vice at  the  house  of  worship.  At  noon  they  returned  to 
their  noon-house  with  invited  friends,  where  a warm 
room  received  them.  The  saddle-bags  were  now  brought 
forth,  and  their  contents  discharged  on  the  table,  of 
which  all  partook  a little.  Then  each  in  turn  drank 
from  the  pitcher  or  mugs  of  cider  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  cellar.  This  service  being  performed,  and  thanks 
returned,  the  remaining  time  was  spent  in  reading  notes 
and  discussing  the  morning  sermon,  a chapter  from  the 
Bible  or  from  some  other  book  of  a religious  character ; not 
unfrequently  prayer  was  offered  before  retiring  again  to 
the  sanctuary  for  the  afternoon  worship.  At  the  close  of 
the  services  of  the  afternoon,  if  the  weather  was  severel}^ 
cold,  the  family  returned  to  the  noon-house  to  warm 
themselves  before  going  home.  The  fires  were  then 
extinguished,  the  saddle-bags  gathered  up,  the  house 
locked,  and  all  returned  home.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

“The  Dkeam  of  Holy  Maky.”— The  fol- 
lowing, which  I extract  from  the  Church  Times, 
(March  17, 1371),  shows  how  old  customs  are  kept 
up  in  out-of-the-way  districts  among  the  Welsh. 
The  writer  says  there  are  old  people  who  never 
retire  to  rest  without  saying  their  Pader  and  the 
Breuddicyd  Mair,  or  Dream  of  the  B.  V.  Mary. 
He  gives  this  translation  of  the  latter: — 

“ Holy  Mother  Mary,  why  art  thou  weeping  } 

I am  not  weeping,  my-Son,  but  dreaming. 

Hoh^  Mother  Mary,  what  is  thy  dream  ? 

I see  Thee  taken,  my  Son,  and  crucified. 

And  the  son  of  perdition,  blinded  and  deceived. 

Thrusting  his  spear  point  into  Thy  side, 

And  Thy  most  Holy  Blood  flowing  a stream. 

“ Holy  Mother  Mar}^  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

No,  my  beloved  Son,  but  I am  dreaming  ? 

What,  Holy  Mother,  dost  thou  see  in  thy  dream  ? 

I see  Thee  persecuted,  insulted,  and  despised. 

And  hung  on  the  cross  and  crucified. 


The  blind  and  the  stubborn  Jew  Thee  betraying. 

Wine  to  nourish,  water  to  cleanse. 

Pie  who  repeateth  this  thrice  before  sleeping 
Need  fear  no  unholy  thought  or  dreaming. 

“ Holy  Mother  Mary,  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

Yes,  beloved  Son,  and  dreaming. 

What  seest  thou  in  thy  dream '? 

I see  Thee  persecuted,  caught,  and  to  the  cross  nailed, 

And  a blinded  man,  by  the  wicked  one  deceived. 

Thy  holy  left  side  with  spear  piercing. 

And  Thy  beloved  and  blessed  Blood  flowing. 

True  is  the  dream  of  Holy  Mary  : 

He  who  knows  it  and  repeats  it  thrice  before  sleeping, 
No  unholy  dream  shall  disturb  him. 

He  shall  never  tread  the  regions  of  hell.” 

JOHH  PiGGOT,  JhH. 

Fkehch  Wood-pigeons  deiven  by  the  Wak 
TO  England. — Fluellen  told  us  the  connection 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth  and  a writer 
on  the  doings  of  thePytchley,  in  Land  and  Water 
for  March  25,  has  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  a 
connection  between  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the 
flocks  of  wood-pigeons  in  England.  Pie  says  : — 

“The  woods  are  still  wintry -looking,  the  primroses, 
violets,  and  anemones  only  just  beginning  to  open  ; the 
golden  catkins  of  the  sallow  are  the  only  conspicuous 
flowers.  There  have  been  unusually  large  flights  of 
wood-pigeons  this  winter  ; they  have  come  in  search  of 
the  acorns  which  have  been  so  plentiful ; but  the  popular 
belief  is,  that  they  are  natives  of  France,  driven  across 
the  Channel  b}^  the  noise  of  the  war,  or,  as  one  old  man 
expressed  it,  by  the  loombering  over  there.  I have  also 
seen  more  stock  doves  and  more  hooded  crows  than  I have 
ever  noticed  before.  Old  Perkins,  the  Drayton  keeper, 
who,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  was  out  on  a pony,  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  sport,  told  me  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  many  pigeons  before.  He  is  a good  authority, 
having,  before  he  became  a gamekeeper,  spent  more  days 
and  nights  in  the  woods  and  seen  more  sport  in  an 
irregular  way  than  any  man  in  the  count}^.” 

Tbis  extract  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  pre- 
servation in  these  pages.  Chthbekt  Bede. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Pavement.”  — This 
phrase,  used  by  Count  Bismarck  in  December, 
1870,  scornfully  to  designate  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France,  is  of  course  a figurative 
expression  common  enough.  “Etre  surHe  pave  ” 
is  to  be  houseless,  on  the  streets.  “ Un  batteur 
de  pave  ” is  one  who  has,  in  our  slang  phrase, 
the  “ key  of  the  street.”  The  “ Messieurs  et 
Madaraes  du  pave,”  those  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whose  respectability  is  of  the  smallest  kind,  al- 
most in  fact  inappreciable.  We  too  have  some 
such  slang  in  our  tongue,  ^.  e.  “ nymphs  of  the 
pave,'' — a phrase  not  noticed  by  the  ingenious 
compiler  of  Hotten’s  Slang  Dictionary.  It  is, 
however,  curious  to  find  an  almost  exact  parallel 
to  Bismarck’s  phrase,  which  in  its  contemptuous 
vigour  struck  the  British  public  as  something 
new,  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
our  statesmen.  In  Burke’s  scathing  attack  upon 
some  of  his  noble  antagonists  he  uses  a very 
similar  phrase,  e.  g. : — 
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“ If  I should  fail  in  a single  point  I owe  to  the  illus- 
trious persons,  I cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale of  Palace  Yard  I there  they  are  on  the  pavement,  there 
they  seem  to  come  nearer  to  my  humble  level.” — Burke’s 
Works,  Bohn’s  edition,  1861,  vol.  v.  p.  114.  “ A Letter 
to  a Noble  Lord.” 

Hatn  Friswell. 

74,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


ArsTiN  Family. — Since  sending  my  first  query 
on  this  subject,  I find  from  a reliable  source  that  in 
1658  Hicbard  Austin  was  a freeman  of  the  city  of 
London.  His  will  was  proved  at  the  Court  of 
Probate,  Middlesex,  in  1704,  “ when  Samuel  and 
Joseph  appraised  the  estate  of  their  honoured 
father  Kichard,  and  Samuel  administered  thereon.” 

I have  already  given  William  Austin  ^‘of 
Surry,”  the  father  of  Mary,  as  ascertained  by 
Mary’s  monument  in  Kencott  church,  Oxon.  This 
Mary  was  born  in  1615,  and,  so  far  as  dates  are 
concerned,  she  might  be  a sister  of  the  above- 
named  Kichard.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
show  whether  this  Richard  was  the  son,  or  anj^ 
relation,  of  William  Austin  of  Surry”  ? 

W.  M.  H.  Church. 

Authors  wanted.  — 

“ But  as  for  Jenny  Jessamy,  Betty  Barnes,  and  their 
compeers,  I never  buy  any  of  them,  though  I have  looked 
over  the  two  last  I have  named,  in  their  passage  between 
Lady  Northumberland  and  Mrs.  Kingdom.” — Letter  from 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset  to  Lady  Luxborough,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1751. 

Who  wrote  those  two  works  named,*  or  are 
they  the  names  of  writers  of  the  time  ? W.  P. 

\_The  History  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  in  3 vols. 
1753,  is  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Haywood,  who  for  the  looseness  of 
her  early  productions  is  gibbeted  in  The  Dunciad,  book  ii. 
lines  157-166. — The  History  of  Betty  Barnes,  2 vols. 
12mo,  1752,  is  an  anonymous  novel,  written  (says  the 
Monthly  Review,  vii.  470)  for  the  kitchen.] 

^^^sop’s  Fables”  : Bewicb;. — I have  a volume 
of — 

“ Fables  of  jEsop  and  others,  &c.,  by  S.  Croxall,  D.D. 
The  Sixteenth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  improved.” 
1798,  pp.  329.  Woodcuts,  195. 

Are  the  woodcuts  by  Bewick  ? W.  S. 

[The  woodcuts  in  this  volume  do  not  appear  to  be 
from  the  graver  of  the  Bewicks.  There  was  an  edition  of 
The  Fables  of  JEsop  published  at  Newcastle  in  1818,  8vo, 
with  designs  on  wood  by  Thomas  Bewick  ; but  the  greater 
number  of  cuts  in  this  volume  ivere  designed  by  R.  John- 
son.] 

Arbuthnot  ” : Kuthven  ” ; how  pro- 

nounced ? — Will  some  well-informed  Scotchman 
tell  me  where  the  accent  ought  to  be  laid  in 
the  name  Arbuthnot  ? I have  heard  natives  of 
Scotland  place  it  on  the  second  syllable  j but  in 
England  it  is  commonly  laid  on  the  first.  The 


famous  wit  was  evidently  called  Ar^buthnot  by 
his  friends.  Pope,  in  his  Epistle,  says  — 

“ To  second,  Arbuthnot,  thy  art  and  care.” 

More  than  six  years  ago  N.  & Q.”  3"*^  S.  vi. 
207),  I asked  for  the  original  and  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  ‘^Kuthven,”  but  I have  never  had  an 
answer.  I mentioned  that  an  English  friend  of 
mine,  who  bears  it  as  a Christian  name,  calls 
himself  and  is  always  called  Riven”  (rhyming 
to  given.')  The  name  Ruthven  is  historical,  and 
one  likes  to  know  how  to  pronounce  it  correctly. 

Jaydee. 

[Lady  Riven  is  the  title  by  which  Lady  Ruthven  is 
called  by  her  Scotch  friends.] 

Joannes  Baptista’s  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle.”— The  full  title  of  the  work  is — 

“ Philosophia  Aristotelica  restituta,  et  illustrata.  Qua 
experimentis,  qua  ratiociniis  nuper  inventis,  a Joanne 
Baptista,  Presbytero  Congregation  is  Oratorii  Sancti 
Philippi  Nerii  Ulyssipponensis,  Philosophiae  ac  Sacrse 
Theologise  Professore.  Ulyssippone.  1748,  fol.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  especially  as  regards  the  number 
of  volumes  ? It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  British 
Museum  library,  nor  do  1 find  reference  to  it  in 
any  available  bibliography.  W.  J.  F.  T. 

Beauchamp.  — May  I ask  Hermentrude 
whether  she  really  means  (4*^*^  S.  vii.  219)  to 
blazon  the  coat  of  Beauchamp  of  Warwick  as 
showing  only  three  cross  crosslets  ? If  so,  will  she 
kindly  say  where  she  finds  the  coat  so  given  ? And 
may  I presume  to  suggest  to  Hermentrude  that 
her  inexperienced  readers  might  require  to  be  told 
that  the  coat  Gules,  a lion  passant  guardant  (not 
rampant)  or,  crowned  argent,  is  really  the  coat  of 
Gerard  or  Gerald  assumed  by  the  Del’Isle  family, 
as  was  customary  ? Their  own  coat  was  Or,  a fesse 
between  two  chevrons  sable.  They  both  appear 
repeated  together  several  times,  on  the  tomb  of 
Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  Beau- 
champ Chapel,  Warwick.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Rev.  Thomas  Brooks. — Where  is  any  account 
to  be  found  of  ‘^Master  Thomas  Brooks,  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel  at  iflargaret’s.  New  Fish  Street,”  in 
1657  ? I have  reason  to  believe  that  a family  in 
this  city  is  descended  from  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

[An  account  of  Thomas  Brooks,  with  a list  of  his 
works,  may  be  found  in  Calamy’s  Abridgment,  or  in  Pal- 
mer’s Nonconformist's  Memorial,  edit.  1802,  i.  150-153. 
The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  has  announced  a Memoir  of 
Thomas  Brooks  for  a collective  edition  of  his  Works.  See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  s.  iv.  228.] 

Charles  I. — Can  any  one  inform  me  into  whose 
hands  pieces  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter  worn  by 
Charles  the  Martyr  at  his  execution  may  have 
come  ? I have  one  piece  in  my  possession  with 
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its  descent  traced  to  about  1745.  It  seems  that 
when  Juxon  handed  over  the  jewel  to  its  lawful 
owner  he  kept  the  ribbon  for  himself. 

W.  J.  Manbey. 

Chevisatjnce.  — Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  two 
passages  of  his  King  Arthur  (I  quote  from  2nd 
edit.  1849),  uses  the  word  “ chevisaunce  ” in  a 
peculiar  manner — 

“Frank  were  those  times  of  trustfUchevisaunce.” 

Bk.  Yiii.  st.  11. 

“ Stand  forth — bold  child  of  Christian  chevisaunce  ! ” 

Bk.  XII.  st.  195. 

It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  poet  used  the 
Avord  as  synonymous  with  ‘‘chivalry,”  or,  at  all 
events,  were  ignoring  the  difference  between  caput 
and  caballus.  To  those  accustomed  to  the  ordi- 
nary mercantile  use  of  the  word  in  Chaucer,  Lang- 
land,  Gower,  &c.,  the  effect  is  somewhat  ludicrous. 
Chaucer’s  Merchant,  “ with  his  bargayns  and  with 
his  chevysaunce”  (Pro/o^Me,1.282),andLangland’s 
Avarice,  with  his  “eschaunges  and  cheuesances” 
(Text  B.  pass.  v.  1.  249,  ed.  Skeat),  are  so  directly 
antipodal  to  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Arthurian 
times. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  at  the  first-quoted  line, 
refers  to  Spenser ; and  I find  a passage  {^Faerie 
Queene,  bk.  ii.  canto  ix.  st.  8)  where  the  word  is 
used  in  a sense  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
modern  poet’s — 

“ ‘ Fortune  the  foe  of  famous  chevisaunce, 

Seldom,’  said  Guyon,  ‘ jdelds  to  vertue  aide.’  ” 

Todd  here  glosses  “ enterprise  ” 5 and,  expressly 
qualified  as  it  is  by  the  adjective  “famous,”  the 
word  is  easily  to  be  understood. 

In  another  passage  {Shepheard's  Calendar, 
“ May,”  1.  92),  Spenser  uses  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon mercantile  sense— 

“ They  maken  many  a wrong  chevisaunce.” 

Cotgrave  gives — 

“ Chevissarice,  f.  An  agreement  or  composition  made  ; 
an  end  or  order  set  down  between  a creditor  and  debtor.’) 

I ask,  is  “chevisaunce”  used  in  the  sense  of 
knightly  achievement  by  any  other  of  our  early 
poets  ? I can  recall  no  instance. 

John  Addis. 

Kustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Cornell  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  furnish  me  with  a brief  genealogical  his- 
tory of  the  Cornalls  or  Cornells  ? Can  the  families 
bearing  these  names  be  traced  to  the  same  paren- 
tage ? The  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  the 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  U.  S.,  says  that  his 
ancestors,  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Cornell,  emigrated 
in  or  about  the  year  1638  from  England  to  Ame- 
rica j but  he  knows  nothing  of  their  parentage. 
Can  a genealogical  connection  be  traced  out  be- 
tween the  Cornells,  Cornalls,  Cornwells,  Corn- 


walls,  and  the  French  Corneilles  ? Did  the  ancient 
district  of  Cornwall  give  rise  to  these  names  ? 

Replies  to  these  queries,  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  C., 
34,  Portland  Square,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Cradeprds  oe  Newark,  Baronets.  — In 
Burke’s  Baronetage  for  this  year,  the  arms,  crest^ 
and  motto  of  this  family  are  given  as  those  of 
Craufurd  of  Auchenames,  Kilbirnie,  and  of  the 
Kerse  family,  descended  from  Sir  Gregan  Crau- 
furd. Is  not  this  combination  erroneous  ? 

The  family  of  Craufurd  of  Newark  is  clearly^ 
deduced  from  Auchenames  by  George  Crawfurd, 
the  well-known  Scotch  antiquary. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment?  M. 

Epithets  oe  the  Months. — I was  speaking  to 
a countryman  the  other  day  in  East  Lancashire 
about  the  weather.  “ Aye,”  he  said,  “ it’s  March 
7nanyweatliersy  The  expression  struck  me  be- 
cause it  was  evidently  a proverbial  and  alliterative 
epithet  for  the  month.  So  I asked  him  if  there 
were  similar  names  for  the  other  months.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “ there’s  February but  I know 
no  more  than  that.”  This  epithet  is  also  allitera- 
tive, and  I cannot  doubt  the  other  months  have 
their  corresponding  sobriquets.  He  said,  more- 
over, that  there  was  a rhyme  to  the  February 
one,  which  ran  thus  : — 

“ February  fill-dyke 
Either  with  black  or  white  ” ; 

that  is,  as  he  explained,  either  with  rain  or  snow. 
Perhaps  the  other  epithets  may  be  known  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  G.  R.  K. 

Grantham  Inn  Signs.— There  is  one  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  Grantham  which 
I noticed  while  spending  an  hour  in  the  town — the 
signs  of  some  of  the  inns.  There  was  the  Blue  Man, 
the  Blue  Lion,  the  Blue  Horse,  the  Blue  Bull,  the 
Blue  Cow,  the  Blue  Ram,  the  Blue  Sheep,  and 
the  Blue  Pig;  lastly  I observed  a small  street 
called  the  Blue  Gate.  There  may  be  other  blue 
things  which  I did  not  notice.  Whence  this  curious 
penchant  for  the  blues  ? E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Maids  oe  Honohr.  — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  whether  there  is  in  ex- 
istence a list  or  memorandum  of  the  various 
“ maids  of  honour  ” to  the  queens  of  England 
from  the  year  1688  to  the  present  time  ? If  there 
is  such  a list,  how  and  where  can  it  be  seen  ? 

Erin. 

“ Messager  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,” 
vol,  ii.,  Gand,  1823-4. — I should  be  obliged  if  any 
reader  can  tell  me  where  I can  see  the  above, 
besides  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum ; or  if 
any  correspondent  could  lend  me  the  same  for  a 
week  I would  be  A^ery  grateful,  and  return  with 
all  expenses  paid.  W.  Marsh. 

7,  Red  Lion  Square. 
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Old  Families  withodt  Coat  Armode.  — Are 
any  of  your  readers  aware  of  such  a case  as  that 
of  a family  which  has  held  the  same  estate  for 
two  centuries,  and  the  head  of  which  was  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  high  sherifi  for  the  county, 
the  said  family  not  possessing  any  armorial  hear- 
ings? ' P- 

. ipoETUGUESE  CoppEE  CorN. — I have  a Portu- 
guese copper  coin,  weighing  about  li  oz.,  with 
the  following  inscriptions,  &c. : — 

Ohv.  Arms  of  Portugal  — J osepeus  . i . d . o . 

EEX . P.  T . D . guinea. 

Mev.  Macuta  1 . 1770.  Africa  . PopuGUEZA. 

Am  I right  in  my  conjecture  that  this  is  a coin 
struck  for  the  special  use  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  ? I can  find  none  such  in  any  list  to  which 
I have  access.  Any  account  of  it  will  he  accept- 
able. C.  W.  Bingham. 

Early  Queens  of  Scotland. — Miss  Strick- 
land begins  her  lives  of  these  queens  with  Mar- 
garet Tudor,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  Have  the 
lives  of  the  earlier  queens  been  published,  and  by 
whom  ? C.  H.  C. 

Bokesby  the  Spies. — There  were  two  English 
spies  in  1567  whose  names  were  Christopher  and.  j 
Anthony  Bokesby.  They  are  mentioned  at  p.  362  j 
of  Mr.  Hosack’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Ac-  j 
cusers,  and  elsewhere  in  the  volume.  Is  it  known 
of  what  family  they  were  ? Can  it  be  that  these 
scoundrels  were  scions  of  the  knightly  house  of 
Bokeby  of  Bokeby  and  Mortham  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Stow-in-the-Wold,  Co.  Glohcestee.  — In 
w^hat  diocese  was  Stow-in-the-W old  included  be- 
fore the  see  of  Gloucester  was  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.  ? C.  D.  C. 

Tetragonal  Inscription. — The  accompanying 
and  beautiful  tetragonal  inscription  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  a clergyman  recently  de- 
ceased : — 

“ E.  Post  tenebras,  lux. 

S.  In  luce,  spes. 

W.  In  obitu,  pax. 

N.  Post  obitum,  salus.” 

A friend  informs  me  that  it  is  found  upon  a cross, 
inscribed  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal  and 
facing  the  four  winds,  on  the  Hinds  Hill,  near 
Godaiming,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  said  cross 
replaced  a gibbet  on  which  the  mandarins  [?],  who 
murdered  an  English  sailor,  were  hung  in  chains. 
If  you  could  discover  the  origin  of  the  words,  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged.  H.  M.  I. 

[The  way-side  cross  on  the  summit  of  Hinds  Hill 
was  erected  in  1851  by  Sir  William  Erie,  and  is  con- 
structed of  Cornish  granite.  The  murder  alluded  to 
was  committed  by  three  sailors  on  Sept.  24, 1786,  and  the 
body  rolled  into  the  hollow  of  the  “ Devil’s  Punch-bowl.” 
In  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Thursley  is  a head- 


stone with  a rude  sculpture,  representing  the  three 
ruffians  kilUng  their  victim,  and  a rhyming  inscription 
below.  See  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Surrey.'] 

Vulgate,  a.d.  1516. — Having  a fine  and  nearly 
perfect  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  printed  by  John 
Moylin  at  London  on  April  12,  1516,  I should  be 
much  obliged  if  any  librarian  can  refer  me  to  any 
copy  of  this  edition  which  has  a title-page.  The 
British  Museum  copy  has  no  title. 

Francis  T.  Havergal, 

Hereford. 

Walthamstow  Parish  Land.  — There  is  a 
long  slip  of  land  belonging  to  this  parish  running 
parallel  with  the  entire  southern  boundary  of  the 
main  portion,  but  dividing  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Leyton  into  two  parts ; and  there  is  a tradition 
that  the  piece  of  land  was  acquired  by  Waltham- 
stow on  the  occasion  of  a dead  body  being  carried 
along  it.  Now  this  is  very  uncertain  and  vague, 
and  I have  searched  in  vain  in  the  county  his- 
tories for  any  reference  to  it.  I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  could  find  any  old 
reference  to  it  in  print.  Waltheof. 

a Witty  as  Flaminius  Flaccus.” — Who  wrote 
the  following  lines  ? on  whom  were  they  written, 
and  when  ?— 

‘‘  Witty  as  Fiaminius  Flaccus, 

As  great  a Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 

As  fat,  but  not  so [I  cannot  remember  the  word 

here]  as  Bacchus, 

Riding  on  a little  jackass.” 

H.  B. 

The  Zodiac. — It  is  said  that  the  signs  denoting 
the  seven  planets  are  of  unquestionably  high  an- 
tiquity, and  figures  resembling  them  are  found 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  Can  any  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  say  when  or  by  whom  the  present  ab- 
breviated or  curt  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  formed 
(as  it  seems)  from  the  respective  animal  represen- 
tations ? J.  F. 

Winterton. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

S.  vi.  passim;  vii.  185,  241.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  remarks  so  justly 
made  in  reference  to  this  great  undertaking  came 
just  too  late,  as  it  would  appear  by  a paragraph 
in  The  Times  a few  days  since  that  the  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  The  pro- 
jected works  have  come  to  a resolution  by  which 
the  objectionable  arrangements  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke  are  really  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  induce  the  committee  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  that  another  scheme  so  ably  treated 
in  the  first  number  of  The  Sacristy  may  be 
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thorougMy  ventilated  before  any  active  operations 
are  begun. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  contracting  the 
cbancel,  and  by  the  erection  of  two  side  organs, 
would  most  seriously  damage  the  interior  effect  of 
the  building.  The  plan  proposed  in  The  Sacristy 
of  retaining  the  present  choir  arrangements  for 
ordinary  daily  services,  and  the  construction  of  an 
ante -choir  with  elevated  altar  and  baldachino 
slightly  advanced  under  the  dome,  seems  to  meet 
all  the  requirements.  The  great  organ  might 
remain  in  the  transept  j all  the  worshippers  in  the 
dome  area,  transept,  and  nave  could  then  join 
heartily  in  the  services,  and  not  preaching  only, 
but  the  whole  of  the  church  services  would  be 
performed  in  the  presence  of  enormous  congre- 
gations. The  details  of  this  scheme  are  admirably 
described  in  the  pages  of  The  Sacristy,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  committee  will  not 
decline  to  reconsider  the  subject  simply  because 
it  is  suggested  by  outsiders.  It  will  be  matter 
for  lasting  regret  if  so  great  an  opportunity  is  lost 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  very  best  plan  which 
can  be  devised. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  year  1847, 
when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
made  their  great  alterations  in  the  Abbey,  how 
sadly  they  missed  the  opportunity  of  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  instead  of  removing  a modern 
screen  and  shifting  two  monuments,  whereby  the 
entire  area  of  the  nave  might  have  been  used  for 
congregational  purposes,  they  preferred  seating  the 
transept,  placing  people  in  such  positions  that  the 
greater  number  can  see  neither  the  altar,  the 
clergy,  nor  the  capitular  choir ; in  fact,  dividing  the 
great  body  of  worshippers  into  three  separate 
congregations. 

I have  now  before  me  No.  20 j of  The  Parish 
Choir ; or,  Church  Music-Book,  in  which  the  de- 
fects of  this  arrangement  are  most  forcibly  shown, 
and  a plan  given  to  show  how  easily  the  nave 
might  have  been  used  and  every  ecclesiastical 
rule  followed.  Arguments  of  the  most  convinc- 
ing kind  accompanied  the  plan,  which  was  advo- 
cated in  a very  able  manner  by  the  Rev.  W. 
(now  Sir  William  Cope,  Bart.)  Cope,  then  precen- 
tor ; and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  most  sensible 
recommendations,  other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
we  now  see  in  consequence  the  present  uncom- 
fortable arrangements.  Circumstances,  however, 
have  even  now  compelled  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  throw  open  the  nave  for  special  services.  How 
infinitely  better  the  effect  would  be  with  the 
modern  screen  removed,  and  the  clergy  and  choir 
in  their  right  places  ! 

I refer  any  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  subject  to  the  admirable  article  in  The 
Parish  Choir  to  which  I have  alluded.  I have 
travelled  a little  beyond  my  purpose  in  referring 
to  W^estminster  Abbey  when  the  question  under 


discussion  relates  to  St.  Paul’s,  but  the  cases  are 
similar,  and  the  mistake  made  in  the  former 
building  should  be  a warning  to  the  committee 
at  St.  Paul’s.  Ben-j.  Fekeet,  F.S.A. 


OEDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD. 

(4^^*  S.  V.  Cl. passim;  vii.  100,  197.) 

HoMUJsrcELTJS,  erstwhile  my  approved  good  com- 
rade and  ever  my  valued  friend,  has  for  years 
permitted  his  sword  to  rust  in  its  scabbard— has 
taken  to  the  healing  of  wounds  instead  of  the 
making  of  them — and  bids  fair  for  canonisation ; 
whilst  I,  not  finding  the  world  to  be  yet  good 
enough  to  roll  on  smoothly  without  some  fighting 
occasionally,  am  content,  like  the  Black  Douglas, 
to  let  my  hands  defend  my  face  and  to  remain  a 
man  of  war  as  of  old. 

When  the  English  Knights  of  St.  John  were 
attacked  anew,  on  apparently  fixed  principles,  by 
the  Roman  clique — which  of  late,  under  orders 
from  the  Propaganda,  has  striven  to  force  itself 
into  notoriety,  and  to  usurp  a position  to  which, 
although  favoured  by  papal  patronage,  it  has  in 
this  kingdom  but  the  shadow  of  pretension  — 
Homunculus  and  I differed  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
progress.  He,  good  man,  in  spite  of  all  I could 
urge,  must  needs  in  your  columns  preach  peace 
and  union  and  other  Utopianisms;  whilst  I,  be- 
lieving bloodletting  to  be  advisable  under  the 
circumstances,  would  fain  have  let  the  men  fight 
out  their  quarrel  by  themselves.  Not  that  I like 
their  style  of  fighting ; for  more  than  one  of  these 
Ultramontanes  deal  strange  underhanded  blows, 
and  withal  are  scant  of  courtesy.  Instructed, 
doubtless,  by  ghostly  advisers  and  b}^  the  clever 
advocate  whose  professional  ability  I admire,  their 
plan  would  seem  in  this,  as  in  other  quarters,  to 
be  aggressive,  self-asserting,  and  uncompromising ; 
trusting  by  dint  of  subtilty  of  argument  and 
fierceness  of  attack  to  make  good  their  footing, 
and  to  prevent  their  opponents  from  carrying  the 
war  across  the  border.  Their  tactics,  so  often  suc- 
cessful, may  on  this  occasion  have  deceived  many 
who,  ignorant  of  facts,  are  carried  away  by  loud 
talking;  and  this  the  more,  since  the  English 
knights,  forbearing  to  culpability,  would  seem  to 
be  suffering  from  an  onslaught  of  railing  priests 
or  of  scolding  women,  and  aye  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive of  a consequence,  have  never  once  charged 
home  nor  have  striven  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
in  the  opposite  direction.  No  one  can  admire 
courteous  forbearance  more  than  I do;  for  I hold 
it  to  be  unseemly  to  batter  out  the  brains  of  a 
braggart  with  a bludgeon,  when  he  can  be  deli- 
cately despatched  with  a small  sword.  By  such 
observances  the  man  of  refined  feeling,  in  matters 
niilitaiy,  is  ever  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary 
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violence,  and  to  mark  the  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween the  knight  and  the  butcher  or  the  burglar. 
Let  the  English  order  beware,  however,  lest  the 
charity  and  forbearance  of  its  members  degene- 
rate into  weakness.  True,  their  good  deeds  have 
hitherto  enlisted  our  sympathies  in  their  favour, 
but  we  like  men  to  have  stiff  backbones  for  all 
that. 

Homunculus  had  his  own  way  with  me  as 
usual,  and  he  wrote  to  & Q.”  whilst  I re- 
mained silent.  His  excellent  oil  fell  into  fire 
rather  than  upon  troubled  waters,  and  the  com- 
batants went  at  it  again,  attack  and  defence,  as 
hard  as  ever.  And  what  has  this  peace  policy, 
this  self-restraint,  brought  upon  these  English 
knights  ? A Bimyan  has  arisen  to  plague  them 
(4*^  S.  vii.  100):  an  apologue  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  the  jesters,  marotte  in 
hand,  will  beat  them  out  of  the  lists,  unless  they 
pluck  up  heart  o’  grace  and  at  least  silence  D.  P., 
who  with  his  allegory — that  ill-conceived  and 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  instrument  of 
self-destruction — has  already  done  himself  a mis- 
chief, and  may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  any  single 
knight  who  won’t  mind  about  closing  with  him. 

As  for  the  deformed  representative  man,  who 
has  taken  to  call  himself  St.  John  since  he  has 
come  recently  to  England  on  a mission  from 
Pome,  his  pretensions  would  have  provoked  but 
a smile,  had  he  not  proved  so  pertinaciously 
aggressive.  Should  he  fail  to  amend  and  to  disarm 
public  criticism  bj^  imitating  the  charitable  ex- 
ample of  the  good  knight  whose  name  he  has 
assumed,  let  him  look  for  small  mercy  from  all 
who  wear  nineteenth- century  spectacles — who, 
viewing  with  distrust  and  dislike  any  symptom  of 
a return  to  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  spiritual 
terrorism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  mean  to  keep  Eng- 
land for  the  English ; and  who,  in  comparison 
thereto,  care  but  little  by  what  name  a body  of  their 
countrymen,  long  united  for  purely  philanthropic 
purposes,  may  choose  to  be  known,  or  what  ancient 
confraternity  they  may  legitimately  represent. 

I challenge  D.  P.’s  representative  man  to  sub- 
mit, if  he  dare,  to  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
proof  of  the  claim  he  has  so  loudly  taken  upon 
himself  to  assert  ; after  which  (to  borrow  a sen- 
tence from  the  great  allegorist),  it  will  “ remain 
to  be  seen  what  Opinion  will  do  for  the  new  Mr. 
St.  John.”  Miles. 


Sir  Gorgeous  Tintace  regrets  that  his  name 
should  have  been  introduced  into  a discussion 
relative  to  the  claims  of  a Mr.  St.  John,  who  has 
recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Italy. 

H.  P.  is  informed  that  Mr.  St.  John  must  ad- 
duce evidence  before  the  constituted  authorities 
in  support  of  his  alleged  descent  from  the  ancient 
family  whose  name  he  has  assumed,  ere  he  can 


legitimately  bear  the  arms  of  that  illustrious 
house,  or  can  with  propriety  question  the  rights 
of  others. 

Garter  Lodge. 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

(4^’^  S.  vi.  527;  vii.  65,  168,  262.) 

The  following  elegant  lines  will  be  read  by  the 
scholar  with  interest,  alike  from  their  merit  and 
the  excellent  cautions  they  give.  The  author  was 
Pierre  Petit,  a physician  of  Paris,  who  cultivated 
Latin  poetry  with  such  success  as  to  earn  for 
himself  a place  among  the  eminent  men — Rapin, 
Commire,  La  Rue,  Santeuil,  Menage,  and  Duper- 
rier  who,  with  him,  were  held  to  constitute  the 
celebrated  poetical  “ Pleiade  ” : — 

“ In  Blattam, 

Insecti  genus,  libris  infestiim. 

Invisum  Musis  pecus,  audax  bestia,  pestis 

Chartarum,  immundo  quam  parit  umbra  sim  ; 

Tune  sacros  audes  corrumpere,  Blatta,  labores  ? 

Divinai  egregias  perdere  mentis  opes  ? 

Quas  non  ira  Jovis,  non  ulla  abolere  vetustas 
Sustinuit,  saevo,  perfida,  dente  petis  ? 

Atqui  debebas  solos  non  tangere  libros, 

Nascendi  spes  est,  et  genus  unde  tibi. 

Te  potius  dites  lame,  te  purpura  pascat, 

Quodcumque  et  mulier  Dardana  pingit  opus. 

Te  vastare  favos  divini  Musa  Maronis 
Admonuit  docto  carmine,  parva  querens ; 

At  tu,  proh  facinus  ! longe  meliora  Deorum 

Dona  tapis  : quanto  hac  fraude,  scelesta  magis ! 

Quid  juvat  in  libris  tantos  posuisse  labores  ? 

Si  quos  condidiinus  perdere  blatta  potest. 

Quid  loquor  ? aut  quie  nunc  mihi  mentem  insania 
turbat  ? 

In  rapidos  abeunt  improba  dicta  notos. 

Non  tu,  Blatta,  sed  est  culpanda  ignavia  nostra, 

Tu  licet  ipsa  noces,  at  prior  ilia  nocet. 

Non  resides  chartas  tenebris  damnamus  opacis  ; 

Tu  male  compositas  sedula  carpis  opes. 

0 utinam  infossos  posses  quoque  rodere  nummos, 
Abdita  quos  parci  strangulat  area  senis. 

Quis  damnet,  quod  sic  spretas  ulcisceris  artes  ? 
Musarum  impulsu  forsitan  ore  moves. 

Haud  aliter  vates  fastu  irritata  tyranni, 

Dicitur  Ausoniis  fata  dedisse  focis. 

Si  tameii  in  te  aliqua  est  pietas,  venerate  priores 
Curas,  neu  seclis  scripta  verenda  pete. 

Nugaces  potius  qui  prostant  undique,  libros 
Contere,  sunt  digni  dente  perire  tuo. 

Hasc  etiam  quse  lusi  in  te,  mala  carmina,  fidens 
Absumas  per  me  : sunt  tua  namque;  licet.” 

Petri  Petiti,  Philosophi  et  Doctoris  Medici, 
Selectorum  Poematum,  lihri  duo,  ^c.,  8vo, 
Parisiis,  1683,  p.  41. 

1 have  long  beerx  in  the  habit  of  marking  with 
a small  pencil  “ tick  ” any  vermicular  perforations 
that  I have  found  to  exist  in  a newly  acquired 
book,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  ascertain  be- 
yond a doubt  that  this  insatiable  marauder  has  not 
held  the  contents  of  my  own  shelves  sacred  from 
his  depredations.  Moreover,  I have  observed  that 
certain  old  books,  which  I have  had  rebacked 
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myself,  have  suffered,  especially  at  the  internal 
flexure  of  the  “end-papers,”  and  this  when  I 
could  not  find  a corresponding  external  aperture 
of  entrance.  The  maggot  itself  I have  often 
seen  “cribb’d,  cabin’d,  and  confined”  in  a pri- 
son of  his  own  construction,  and  thus  causing 
adherence  of  several  pages  together.  The  only  pre- 
vention is  the  frequent  taking  down  of  your 
books,  removing  the  dust  from  the  top  edge  and 
the  headband  with  a brush,  and  beating  them 
well  together  out  o’  window. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


So  Me.  Blades  caught  a worm,  and  I “ nipped 
it  in  the  bud  ” ! I regret  to  have  frustrated  his 
biographical  intentions,  but  am  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  his  plan  of  making  n.  paper  cage  for 
his  prisoner  was  almost  as  likely  to  answer  its 
purpose  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  confine  an 
elephant  in  a cobweb. 

The  Shade  oe  Dk.  Bandihel. 

Elysian  Fields. 


In  the  very  interesting  account  given  by  the 
Eev.  B,  T.  Haveegal  of  these  pests,  he  says : 
“ They  have  a hard  outer  skin,  and  are  of  a dark- 
brown  colour.  I have  never  found  these  insects — 
loorms-  they  are  not — alive  and  at  work.”  I beg 
to  inclose  one  of  the  second  kind,  mentioned  by 
Me.  Haveegal,  which  I have  just  caught  “ alive 
and  at  work,”  underneath  a small  heap  of  saw- 
dust of  its  own  making,  on  an  old  book-shelf, 
which  I fear  I shall  have  to  consign  to  the  flames, 
as  every  year  I find  a greater  number  of  holes  in 
it.  As  to  the  first  kind  of  insects,  with  a hard 
outer  skin,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour,  the  wood- 
boring beetle,  with  wings,  I cannot  but  help 
thinking  it  is  one  and  the  same  species,  only  at  a 
different  period  of  the  year.  As  the  caterpillar  is 
changed  first  into  a chrysalis  and  then  into  a butter- 
fly, so  I fancy  these  small  white  vyorms  with  a 
hard  brown  substance  at  head  and  tail  are  after- 
wards turned  into  the  small  brown  beetle.  This 
conjecture  arises  from  the  fact  that,  going  habitu- 
ally to  the  country  later  in  the  season  than  this 
year,  I have  always  seen  the  beetle,  and  never 
the  worm  before,  at  work.  P.  A.  L. 


There  is  a very  interesting  poem  on  the  “ Book- 
worm ” by  Dr.  Thomas  Parnell,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  (in  one  of  my  copies  of  the  works  of  this 
poet),  an  “unacknowledged  translation  from  a 
Latin  poem  by  Beza.”  Is  this  statement  affecting 
the  originality  of  the  poem  correct  ? J.  Peeet. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

The  bookworm  being  now  fairly  hunted  “to 
earth,”  is  it  not  time  to  refer  to  Parnell’s  pleasing 
little  poem  upon  the  subject  ? W.  (1.) 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SURNAME  CUNNINGHAM. 

S.  \\i.  passim ; iv.  62,  179 ; vii.  221.) 

It  may  be  necessary  to  recollect  that  this  term, 
besides  being  a personal  surname,  is  also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  county  ol 
Avr — that  which  is  separated  from  Kyle  by  the 
Irvine,  as  Kyle  is  from  Garrick  by  the  Boon. 
W.  F.  (2),  quoting  an  entry  in  the  Kirk  Session 
records  of  Dundonald  P.  of  21  June,  1607,  in 
support  of  the  coney  theory,  adopted  by  him,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  the  wake  of  the  author  of  Cale- 
donia, has  evidently  misread  that  entry.  Stein 
Wilson  in  Gailes  (now  general^  written  Gayles, 
a farm  well  known,  situated  a mile  and  half  or  so 
south  of  the  burgh  of  Irvine,  and  in  Dundonald 
P.)  is  given  up,  or  reported  to  the  Kirk  Session 
as  having  transgressed  the  discipline  of  the  kirk 
in  having  shot,  with  a hackbut,  “ at  ye  connyngis 
in  Corsbie’s  Conyngam  in  St.  Madanes,”  on  a 
Sunday,  fifteen  days  before.  W.  F.  says,  that 
“ Corsbie’s  ” means  the  laird  of  Corsby’s  Con- 
yngam; that  is,  we  presume,  the  laird  of  Corsby’s 
lands  called  Conyngam,  and  which  lie  in  or  within 
St.  Madanes.  Either  that  is  the  meaning  which 
W.  F.  puts  on  the  entry,  or  he  may  possibly  sup- 
pose that  the  Laird  of  C.  was  surnamed  Conyngam. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  entry  would  have 
stood  C or shie- Conyngam  — meaning  land  called 
Corsbie,  owned  by  Conyngam — and  not  “ Corsbie  s 
Conyngam,”  which  can  only  import  land  of  the 
name  of  Conyngam  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Cors- 
bie. Neither  conjecture  will  stand  an  examination. 
Dundonald  parish,  including  Gailes,  a three  pund 
land  of  old  extent,  is  in  Kyle,  not  in  the  Cun- 
ningham, district.  There  is  no  land  in  Dundonald 
parish,  or  even  in  Kyle,  called  Conyngam ; and 
none  of  the  lairds  of  Corsbie  ever  bore  such  a 
surname.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Fullerton, 
designed  generally  of  Fullerton,  or  Of  that  Ilk, 
but  yet  sometimes  of  Corsbie,  and  of  Dreghorn. 
Corsbie  was  a twenty  pund  land  of  old  extent,  on 
which,  prior  to  the  Reformation  of  religion,  was 
an  ancient  chapel  dependent  on  Dundonald.  W. 
F.’s  mistake  arises  simply  from  reading^  Conyngam 
instead  of  Conyngair  {pair  or  gare),  signifying  a 
rabbit-warren,  one  that  was  “ in  or  within  a 
pendicle  of  land  belonging  to  the  laird  of  Corsbie 
called  St.  Madanes,  lying  contiguous  to  the  chapel 
of  Corsbie,  and  also  to  Troon,  a flourishing  sea-port, 
where  is  a way  or  street  now  called  St.  Medans. 
And  as  the  old  religious  houses  were  always  dedi- 
cated to  some  holy  person,  there  is  much  reason 
for  believing  that  Corsbie  Chapel  had  St.  Medan 
for  its  tutelar  saint.  Several  parish  kirks  were 
dedicated  to  him,  as  for  example  Toskertoun,  called 
also  Kirkmedan,  in  the  presbyterymf  Stranraer,  and 
that  of  Kirkmaiden  (the  cell  or  kirk  of  St.  Medan), 
Burns’  “ Maiden  Kirk  ” in  the  Rinns  of  Galloway. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  origin  of  Cnning- 
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Txam,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  W.  F.  to  con- 
sider the  earliest  forms  in  which  the  name  ap- 
pears. Taliesin,  a * Welsh  bard  of  the  seventh 
century,  calls  it  Canouan.  ‘‘  Carawg  (says  Mr. 
W.  F.  Skene),  taken  in  combination  with  Coel 
and  Oanauon  in  line  28,  shows  that  the  three 
provinces  of  Ayrshire — Garrick,  Gyle,  and  Guning- 
ham — are  meant.”  (Four  Anc.  Boohs  of  TFales,  ii. 
407.)  The  Ven.  Bede,  in  his  Fee.  History,  which 
was  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, calls  it  Ineuneningum.  (Mon,  Hist.  Brit. 
b.  V.  c.  12.)  The  chroniclers  Hoveden,  and  Ben: 
Abbas,  speaking  of  a well  near  the  Kirk  of  St. 
Vinnin  running  blood  for  eight  successive  days 
and  nights  during  the  year  1186,  says  this  well 
lay  “ infra  Giminham  ” ; (i.  e.  in  the  lower  part  of 
G.,)  and  near  to  the  Gastle  of  Irwine.  And  in 
many  charters,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  monkish  registers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  and  later,  although  the  orthography  is 
verj'"  various,  it  is  generally  found  assuming  the 
forms  of  Komngliam  and  Cunigham.  Keeping, 
these  early  forms  of  the  name  in  view,  it  may 
be^  a proper  subject  for  inquiry  and  consider- 
ation, whether  names  of  places  in  Ayrshire,  in 
the  time  of  Taliesin,  Bede,  Hoveden,  Benedictus 
Abbas,  &c.,  could  be  other  than  for  the  most  part 
Geltic  (British,  Welsh,  Erse,  or  Gaelic),  or  at 
least  Geltic  with  some  little  admixture  of  the 
speech  of  the  Scandinavian  population  of  the  so- 
called  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  in  which  the 
western  shires  of  Scotland  were  sometimes,  and 
for  periods  greater  and  lesser,  included.  (Bede’s 
Hist.  V.  12  ; Eobertson’s  Eai'ly  Kmgs.) 

Espedake. 


Ghalmers  points  out  that  Oiming  is  the  British 
= rabbit,  and  that  Cuningham  simply  means  ^ the 
place  where  ra,bbits  abound.’  ” The  Saxon  word 
Kaninehen,  rabbit,  or  as  it  was  formerly  spelt, 
CanincJien  (see  N.  Bailey’s  Fietionary^  has  a 
family  likeness  to  Cuningham.  P.  A.  L. 


ROSEMARY  USED  AT  FUNERALS. 

(4th  206.) 

In  South  Lancashire  the  use  of  rosemary  in 
funeral  rites  is  still  observed.  The  injunction  of 
the  Friar  may  yet  be  heard  (albeit  in  other 
words) : — 

“ Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse.” 

^ Sprigs  of  rosemary  are  placed  on  the  corpse  as 
it  lies  receiving  the  last  visits  of  old  friends  ; and 
it  is  also  usual  to  scatter  them  in  the  grave  as 
the  parson  reads  the  most  solemn  words  of  the 
solemn  burial  service.  Mr.  Brierley,  whose  pic- 
tures of  Lancashire  life  are  generally  marvels  of 


photographic  accuracy,  has  not  omitted  this  fea- 
ture. In  describing  the  Old  Huntsman’s  funeral 
he  says : — 

“The  old  huntsmen  gathered  round  the  grave  in  a 
solid  ring,  each  holding  his  dog  by  the  slip,  and  when 
the  final  asJies  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  was  pronounced,  the 
whole  strewed  their  sprigs  of  rosemary  over  the  coffin, 
then  raising  their  heads,  gave  a simultaneous  ‘ Yo-ho ! 
tally-ho!  ’ the  sound  of  which  became  heightened  by  the 
dogs  joining  their  voices  as  they  rung  the  last  cry  over 
their  ‘ earthed  ’ companion.” — Chronicles  of  Waverlow, 
p.  164.)  ' 

It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh’s 
poem  of  Owd  Enoch  ” : — 

“ An’  when  they  put  Enoch  to  bed  down  i’  th’  greawnd, 

A rook  o’  poor  neighbours  stoode  bare-yedded  reawnd ; 

They  dropt  sprigs  o’  rosemarj^,  an’  this  wur  their  text, 

Th’  owd  crayter’s  laid  by — we  may  haply  be  th’  next.’ 

Rosemary  was  one  of  poor  Kirke  Whita’s 
favourite  fiowers ; and  one  of  his  poems,  tinged 
with  that  melancholy  which  pervaded  his  writings 
and  seems  almost  prophetic  of  his  untimely  end, 
is  addressed  to  that  sad  herb : — 

“ Come,  funeral  flower,  who  lovest  to  dvfell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 

And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 
A sweet  decaying  smell. 

Come,  press  mj^  lips,  and  lie  with  me, 

Beneath  the  lonely  alder  tree, 

And  we  shall  sleep  a pleasant  sleep. 

And  not  a care  shall  dare  intrude 
To  break  the  marble  solitude, 

So  peaceful  and  so  deep.” 

In  a little  volume  entitled  Flotoers  and  their 
Poetry,  edited  by  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  M.D., 
London,  1861,  and  which,  from  its  pleasant  sub- 
ject and  the  poetic  and  artistic  taste  it  displays, 
would  delight  your  correspondent,  I find  another 
poem  dedicated  to  the 

“ Rosemary. 

“ Sacred  to  sorrow  and  the  dead ; 

Sighs  are  called  up  where’er  we  see 
Thy  blossoms  strewed  upon  the  bed 
Of  Silence,  Ros-Marie  ! 

“ W e look  upon  a cold  still  face. 

Yet  calm,  resigned  to  Heaven’s  decree; 

And,  sprinkled  o’er  the  shroud  we  trace 
Thy  blossoms,  Ros-Marie ! 

“ Thy  very  odour  to  the  sense 

Preaches  of  scenes  where  sorrows  be. 

And  of  some  spirit  summoned  hence 
To  judgment,  Ros-Marie ! 

“ Better  by  far  the  house  of  woe, 

Than  that  of  laughter  ; and  through  thee 
Nature  would  to  the  thoughtless  show 
That  homily,  Ros-Marie  I ” 

It  was  formerly  used  for  bridals  as  well  as 
burials,  and  to  these  two  ends  ” there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Herrick’s  Hesperides,”  as  well  as  in  a 
poem  with  which  Mr.  Kixdt  is  probably  familiar, 

Das  Madchen  imd  die  Blumen,”  by  A.  Schreiber, 
in  which  the  Rosemary  thus  addresses  the  Maiden : 
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“ Wahle  mich,  denn  hoffend  bindet 
Mich  die  junge  Braut  ins  Haar, 

Wahle  mich,  denn  hoffend  windet 
Mich  die  Trauer  um  die  Bahr’.” 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 


ENGLISH  DESCENT  OF  DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 
S.  iii.  75  ; vii.  242.) 

I agree  with  your  correspondent  H.  as  to  the 
so-called  “ Irish  pure  Celt  ” (if  in  Ireland  or  else- 
where there  he  such  a thing  as  ^‘pure  Celtic 
blood/’  which  I very  much  doubt),  that  no  one 
man  of  that  race  ever  attained  real  greatness  in 
literature,  science,  art,  political  or  military  life.” 
That  a large  Gothic  element  exists  in  the  race  of 
modern  Irish  is  past  all  doubt.  Celtic  philolo- 
gists may  say  what  they  please  about  the  antique 
purity  of  the  Celtic  language.”  Their  views  on 
this  subject  are  to  me  as  irrational  as  the  specu- 
lations of  Lord  Monboddo  on  the  primitive  elon- 
gation of  the  vertebra  in  the  human  species,  or 
the  more  recent  vagaries  of  Professor  Darwin. 
We  find  even  Lord  Brougham,  great  man  that 
he  was,  attributing  his  success  in  life  to  the  (sup- 
posed) Celtic  blood  inherited  from  his  mother: 
just  as  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  Hale  entertained 
the  belief  of  witchcraft,  which  shows  that  even 
men  of -genius  are  not  always  superior  to  the  pre- 
vailing delusion  — 

“ The  one  hero  bearing  a Celtic  name  of  whom  the  Irish 
Celts  are  most  proud,  glorjdng  in  him  as  their  representa- 
tive man — ‘ Irish,’  says  Mr.  Lenihan,  ' in  every  element 
of  his  being,  head,  heart,  blood ! ’ is  no  ‘ pure  Irish  Celt  ’ 
at  all.” 

So  writes  your  correspondent  H.  Whatever 
be  his  lineage  (and  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
account  given  by  your  correspondent),  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  the  name  O’Connell  is  as  Norse 
as  Norse  can  be,  and  affords  a strong  presumption 
of  a Gothic  element  in  the  blood  of  the  “ great 
liberator,”  apart  from  that  of  the  Kentish  and 
Yorkshire  colonists  ” : — 

“ Might  vre,”  says  Ferguson,*  “ even  go  on  to  ask — 
but  here  we  tread  on  tender  ground — whether  O’Connell 
was  more  than  half  an  Irishman  ? Konall  seems  to  have 
been  a common  name  among  the  Norsemen : there  are 
six  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Landndmabok,  or  list 
of  original  settlers  in  Iceland.  The  name  itself  appears 
in  form  to  be  Scandinavian,  and  to  have  a clear  etymon  in 
Old  Norse — konr,  a noble  or  illustrious  person,  a king ; 
and  allr,  all — ‘ all  king,’  an  appropriate  title  enough  for 
the  ‘ king  of  all  Ireland.’  The  name  Connell,”  continues 
this  writer,  “is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  it  might  most  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Danes  or  Northmen.  The 
respective  prefixes  ‘ 0 ’ and  ‘ Me,’  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, might  indicate  a cross  between  the  natives  and  the 
Northern  settlers,”  dsc. 


* The  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  by 
Robert  Ferguson,  London,  1856. 


It  has  already  been  sbown  in  tbe  pages  of 
^^N.  & Q.”  that  tbe  patronymic  prefix  ^‘Mac”  is 
not  Celtic,  but  Gothic.  Thomson,*  speaking  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  whom  he 
holds  to  be  of  the  same  Gothic  origin  with  the 
Piets,  says  that  much  of  their  language  pervades 
the  Irish  or  Erse,  where  the  very  terms  of  family 
descent,  such  as  ^Mac’  and  ^0,’  are  apparently 
Gothic.”  Another  writer  of  credit, t in  regard  to 
Ireland,  informs  us  oh  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  and 
^^on  every  evidence,  historical  or  traditional,”  of 
‘Ghe  introduction  at  some  very  remote  period, 
either  by  conquest  or  colonisation,  of  a distinct 
race  from  its  original  inhabitants”;  in  proof  of 
which  he  mentions  the  peasantry  of  the  eastern 
and  midland  districts,  who  exhibit  the  blue  eyes 
and  flaxen  hair  peculiar  to  the  German  tribes.” 
In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  Celticism  seems  to  me  a 
species  of  popular  delusion,  which  in  Scotland  at 
least  has  been  kept  alive  through  the  gratuitous 
assumptions  and  unsatisfactory  conjectures  of  such 
writers  as  George  Chalmers,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson, 
Dr.  John  Stuart,  and  a few  others  who  follow 
in  their  track.  Dr.  Petrie,  of  ^Gound  tower” 
celebrity,  was,  I suppose,  the  great  Irish  apostle 
of  Celticism.  That  the  nomenclatures  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  possess  much  in  common,  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny ; but  that  that  element  is  abori- 
ginal, and  not  merely  early  Gothic,  is  the  question 
still  to  be  proved.  Bilbo. 


Character  oeConstan^ne:  Trachala  (4*^^  S. 
vii.  303.) — See  my  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  p.  186,  third  edition.  A.  P.  S. 

[The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus ; — “He  (Constan- 
tine) had  a contemptuous  habit  of  throwing  back  his 
head,  which,  by  bringing  out  the  full  proportions  of  his 
thick  neck,  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  Trachala.” 
—Ed.] 

Handel’s  Messiah  ” (4^*^  S.  vii.  304.) — This 
question  is  one  of  curious  simplicity.  The  audi- 
ence stand  up  during  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  ” 
because  of  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  words.  I 
have  known  it  done  during  the  preceding  chorus. 

For  unto  us  a Child  is  born.”  It  is  like  the 
custom  in  most  churches  of  standing  (or  kneeling) 
when  the  Lord’s  Prayer  occurs  in  the  Lesson. 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  Messiah  ” in 
Westminster  Abbey,  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
rendering  of  the  words — For  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth,”  that  the  king  (George  11.) , 
who  was  present,  started  to  his  feet,  and  remained 
standing  till  the  conclusion  of  that  portion  of  the 
oratorio.  His  example  was  instantly  followed  by 

* Etymons  of  English  Words,  by  the  late  John  Thom- 
son, M.R.I.  and  A.S.,  Edinburgh,  1826. 

f Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  (^British  Costume). 
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tlie  entire  congregation:  hence,  I believe,  it  has 
been  customary  for  audiences  to  stand  during  the 
singing  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  ’’  ever  since. 

Two  Passages  in  Timon  oe  Athens  ” S. 

vi.  43, 164,  259,  355,  445.) — Not  being  a constant 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I have  only  to-day  seen  the 
reply  of  A.  H.  to  my  suggestion:  you  want  muck 
of  me.”  Without  commenting  on  his  own  ex- 
planation, and  still  less  on  the  language  which 
he  has  thought  fit  to  employ,  I onl}^  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  readers  the  following  passage  from 
the  well-known  ballad  of ‘‘Gernutus  ” in  Percy’s 
Reliques : — 

“ His  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a wile, 

How  to  deceive  the  poore ; 

His  mouth  is  almost  ful  of  mucke, 

Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more.” 

Nobody,  I think,  will  deny  that  muck  here  means 
gold.  Now,  gold  it  was,  not  meat,  which  the  ban- 
ditti wanted  from  Timon,  who  had  dug  up  a large 
quantity  of  it,  but  after  his  experience  contemns 
it  as  the  merest  and  most  abominable  trash.  Com- 
pare Othello  III.  3:  Who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash.”  The  repetition  of  7nuch  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding lines,  far  from  confirming  the  reading  of 
the  folio,  is  in  itself  rather  suspicious  and  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  compositor. 

K.  Elze. 

Dresden. 

The  Origin  oe  Archbishop  Staeeord  (4^^  S. 

vii.  253.) — 

“John  Stafford  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}^  and 
Chancellor  of  England  during  some  of  the  most  troubled 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.” 

This  note  gives  me  some  hope  I may  be  on  the 
scent  of  a Stafibrd,  whose  large  signature  Stae- 
eord” (I  shall  give  it  more  correctly  when  once 
1 get  to  Paris,  if  ever  we  can  get  there,  and 
recover  our  goods  and  chattels)  is  on  a large 
document  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  headed  with 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (not  John  the 
Itegent  in  France,  but  his  brother  |and  successor 
as  governor  of  Normandy.)  Why  it  is  signed 
Stafford  I have  never  been  able  to  make  out. 

P.  A.  L. 

Kemarkable  Clocb;  (4*^  S.  vii.  322.) — The 
clock  referred  to  is  being  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  where  all  particulars  may 
be  learned  respecting  it.  It  is  still  for  sale. 

J.  H.  J.  Oaklet. 

The  Priory,  Croydon. 

Etymology  oe  “ Ward  ” as  a Personal  Name 
(4’^'^  S.  vii.  256.) — Mr.  Nichols  has  answered  his 
own  question.  Ward  is  guard,  and  both  have 
much  the  same  signification  as  herd,  i.  e.  keeper ; 
cf.  hoard  = a treasure  ; something  guarded  with 
care.  Thus  the  gate-keeper  is  the  gate-ward,  or 
the  warder.  Wards,  in  Chancery,  imply  the  pos- 


session of  property;  such  persons  would  have 
hereditary  or  territorial  designations;  a ward, 
living  in  a private  family,  say  with  his  uncle, 
would  have  a name  otherwise  than  in  his  legal 
capacity  of  “ a ward.”  Supposing  a minor,  or 
person  under  the  care  of  a guardian,  to  become 
cast  away,  so  that  he  is  separated  from  his  pro- 
perty and  his  guardian,  and  has  to  shift  ” for 
himself,  I think  his  designation  would  be  applied 
from  his  adopted  employment,  and  that  he  would 
lose  the  name  of  “ ward  ” when  the  term  had  lost 
its  significancy  as  regards  himself,  and  never  be 
able  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity.  A.  H. 

J.  G.  N.  (for  whose  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments, if  I guess  him  rightly,  I have  much  respect) 
says,  ^^Mr.  Lower  derives  the  name  of  Legard 
from  ^Fr.  legarde.^  the  guard,  keeper,  or  warden.’  ” 
But  was  le  garde  ever  a French  word  applied  to  a 
person  ? Garde  is  in  French  a feminine  noun,  and 
its  meaning  is  the  same  as  our  guard.  (There  is 
the  French  surname  De  la  Garde.)  The  person 
who  guards  is  a gardien,  our  guardian  or  warden. 
I entertain  a doubt,  therefore,  whether  a Ward 
was  really  an  officer  or  a person  employed  in 
guarding.  Did  the  writer  recollect  the  case  of 
La  sentinelle  ? W.  (1.) 

As  Cyril  and  Nathan  ” (d**’  S.  vii.  321.) — 
Another  version — 

“ As  Cyril  and  Nathan  were  passing  by  Queen’s, 

Says  Cyril  to  Nathan,  ‘ We’re  both  of  us  deans. 

And  both  of  us  bishops  may  be.’ 

Says  Nathan  to  Cyril,  ‘1  certainly  shall 

Stay  here,  to  look  after  my  little  canal. 

And  YOU  may  look  after  the  see.” 

A.  P.  S. 

& 

Ecstatics  : the  Estatica  ” oe  Caldaro 
(4th  S.  vi,  4755  vii.  21,  123,  193.)— The  review 
of  the  Third  Series  of  Waterton’s  Essays  on  Nat. 
History  is  in  Fraser  s Magazine,  Dec.  1857  (giot 
1858),  and  is  the  first  article  in  the  number.  My 
memorandum  is  to  this  effect,  and  I have  verified 
the  correctness  of  it  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Bears’  Ears  (4^^  S.  vii.  256.)  — The  auricula 
was  called  bears’  ears  in  Suffolk  in  1830,  and,  for 
anything  I know  to  the  contrary,  is  called  so  still. 

G.  F. 

Or  as  pronounced  haiziers,  is  still  the  popular 
name  of  Primula  auricula  in  this  district,  and  in 
South  Lancashire  generally.  I believe,  however, 
that  the  plant  is  not  known  by  that  name  in  North 
Lancashire.  James  Pearson. 

Milnrow,  near  Kochdale. 

It  is  asked  if  this  name  for  the  auricula  has 
long  been  disused.  I reply  that  it  has  never  been 
disused.  It  is  the  common  name  of  the  auricula 
in  the  Eastern  Counties;  and  a clever  Scotch 
gardener  assures  me  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  same  name  in  his  youth  in  Scotland.  The 
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flower,  Loudon  says,  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in 
1597,  under  the  name  of  “bears’  ears,  or  moun- 
tain cowslips.  The  French  call  it  bv  a similar 
name,  Oreille  d'onrs,  and  so  do  the  Italians,  Orec- 
cliio  d'orso.  Of  course,  the  name  was  given  to 
the  plant  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the 
ears  of  a bear;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ucrly  a name  should  have  so  fixed  itself  upon  this 
very  beautiful  species  of  primrose,  that  in  m^y 
places  it  is  known  by  no  other.  F.  O.  II. 

Skedaddle  (3’^"  S.  ii.  326;  4^^^  S.  i- /98.)  — 
The  attempt  to  derive  English  words  from,  the 
Greek  so  very  seldom  succeeds  that  I hesitate 
much  before  sending  a most  doubtful  origin  of  the 
above  word ; but  the  following’  sentence  of  Pausa- 
nias  (iv.  14,  1),  referring  to  the  close  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  6 Se  oxAos  6 roAvs  Kara  ras  TTarpi^as 
€Ka(TTOL  ras  iorKeddaOTqaav,  pictures  a ske- 

daddle so  well  that  I wonder  whether  the  word 
can  possibly  come  from  (rKe^dvvvp.i. 

John  Dtjnn  Gaednee. 

Chatteris. 

Bishop.  Fullee  (4‘^  S.  vii.  257.)  — William 
Fuller,  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  Lincoln,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Fuller  of  London,  merchant.  I 
make  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Ful- 
ler Pedigree,  communicated  by  James  Franklin 
Fuller,  Esq.,  to  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  He- 
raldioa,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  Chaeles  Sotheean. 

6,  Meadow  Street,  Moss-side,  near  Manchester. 

Loed  Bteon's  “English  Baeds,”  etc.  (4‘^  S. 
vi.  passvh;  vii.  23, 106, 197.) — -“311  ’’will  find  the 
lines  “ O Gemini,”  &c.  (as  given  by  me  in  a 
former  communication)  in  anSvo  edition  of  Byron 
edited  by  Galt  and  printed  at  Paris.  IS ot  having 
the  volume  at  hand  I cannot  state  whether  the 
lines  occur  in  the  memoir  or  amongst  the  poems. 
I am,  however,  certain  that  they  were  headed 
“Versicles,”  and  were  amongst  some  similar 
trifles  on  Wordsworths  IVhite  Doe^  the  curst 
old  woman,”  &c.  &c.  The  very  personal  and  ob- 
noxious epigram  on  the  Prince  Regent  was  in  the 
same  volume,  which  was  a scraping  together  of 
everything  Byron  had  written  or  was  supposed  to 
have  done.  The  “ 0 Gemini ! ” reminds  me  that 
the  Italian  peasants  frequently  swear  by  the 
twins  {Gemelli)j  who,  I presume,  are  the 
“ Great  twin  brethren  ” 

Romulus  and  Remus.  Can  our  vulgar  exclama- 
tion have  a similar  origin? 

James  Henet  Dixon. 

A SCEIPSIT,  OR  Christmas  Piece  (4‘''  S.  vi. 
567  ; vii.  145,  201.) — Most  of  your  readers  have 
heard  of  the  great  painter  Joseph  Wright  of 
Derby,  and  some  have  doubtless  seen  his  works. 
He  was  for  a short  time  at  Repton  School,  about 
the  year  1745.  It  is  said,  when  there,  he  saw  a 
“ Christmas  piece  ” the  property  of  one  of  his 


schoolfellows,  and  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he 
determined  to  try  to  draw.  T’his  would  corro- 
borate F.  C.  H.’s  statement  of  a picture  of  some 
kind  forming  a portion  of  the  Christmas  piece, 
whilst  we  may  also  suppose  the  central  portion 
of  the  sheet  filled  with  specimens  of  writing; 
hence  called  a “scripsit.”  The  anecdote  of  the 
origin  of  the  formation  of  W right’s  taste  for  paint- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  a memoir  of  him  in  the  Reli- 
guary,  iv.  177.  John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Heraldic  oe  Heraldeic  (4‘^  S.  vi.  458 ; vii. 
273.) — Instead  of  Coplestone  in  the  county  of 
Chester  read  Capesthorne,  once  the  property  of 
the  old  family  of  Ward,  and  now  of  Arthur  Henry 
Davenport,  Esq.  John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Sthet’s  Edition  oe  the  Prater  Book  (4^^^  S. 
yii.  283.) — I have  seen  a copy  of  this  book  in  the 
library  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge ; 
but  not  being  a resident  in  that  town,  I cannot 
say  whether  the  university  or  any  of  the  college 
libraries  may  also  possess  a copy  or  not. 

Samuel  Sandaes. 

28,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park. 

Meaning  oe  “Fog”  (4*^  S.  vii.  96,  216.)— 
Upon  reading  and  considering  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondents,  James  Pearson,  J.  Ck.  R.,  D. 
Geddes,  T.  a.,  and  Mr.  E.^  Marshall  on  this 
word,  they  appear  to  me  decidedly  to  lead  to  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  another,  which  is  ol 
pretty  constant  use  in  a certain  district,  though, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  it  has  not  yet  got  into  the 
dictionaries.  I mean  the  word/o^^er. 

There  was  some  time  since,  and  without  doubt 
continues  still  to  be,  hardly  a farm  in  the  western 
parts  of  Berks,  and  along  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Wilts  upon  the  river  Kennett,  which  does  not 
number  amongst  its  labourers  _ a fogger  ; and  his 
duties  are  understood  to  be,  in  addition  to  his 
acting  as  the  odd  man  of  the  family,  to  look  after 
and  take  care  of  the  cattle  in  the  farm-yard,  and 
supply  them  with  what  is  necessary — hay,  if 
needed,  cavings  and  other  things  from  the  barn ; 
the  latter  before  the  flail,  as  now,  alas ! was  silent. 
To  explain  his  connection  with  the  fog,  or  coarse 
grass,  I am  supposing  that  before  parishes  were 
generally  enclosed,  and  the  whole  common  field 
thrown  open  after  harvest,  being  then  cultivated 
in  small  long  strips,  so  the  feed  which  grew 
upon  the  banks  dividing  them  valuable,  the  fogger 
was  the  man  to  see  that  his  master’s  cattle  were 
safe  and  had  their  share,  and  was  so  called  for  this 
reason.  There  was  also  a parish  officer  called  a 
hay  ward,  and  whether  we  derive  this  name  from 
heord-ward  or  haie-ward,  his  duties  must  still 
have  been  to  look  after  the  fences,  see  that  no  one 
overstocked,  and  keep  the  beasts  from  straying 
into  other  parishes. 
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If  you  ask,  as  strangers  are  apt  to  do,  what  is  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  fogger,  the  answer 
generally  is  that  it  is  a corruption  of  podderer.  This 
is  hardly  satisfactory.  Surely  the  simpler  and 
natural  explanation  is,  that  it  is  a regular  noun 
descriptive  of  the  office  of  the  man  who  found 
fog  for  the  cattle,  as  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
in  early  times  he  did.  W.  (1.) 

P.S.^  Will  your  correspondent  T.  A.  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  the  latter  grass  is  called  latterynath, 
not  lattermouth  f 

Gnats  (4^*^  S.  vii.  258.) — A few  years  ago  I 
lived  in  the  Marshes  of  East  Kent,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a plan  similar  to  that  described  by 
Me.  Piggot  to  keep  the  gnats  from  biting  me 
during  the  night.  At  times  the  bite  (I  believe  I 
am  right  in  calling  it  by  this  term)  is  very  poi- 
sonous. One  evening  I observed  a gnat  between 
the  knuckles  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
my  right  hand,  and  killed  it.  The  next  day  I 
observed  mj  hand  was  swollen  a little.  Inflam- 
mation rapidly  set  in,  extending  up  the  arm,  and 
nothing  but  a severe  cauterising  just  below  the 
elbow  prevented  it  going  above  that  joint,  when 
probably  erysipelas  would  have  followed.  As  it 
was,  I carried  my  arm  in  a sling  for  about  a week. 
My  doctor  had  a similar  case  under  his  care  at 
the  same  time,  also  arising  from  the  bite  of  a 
giiat.  j.  M.  C. 

“The^^Wokld  tuened  upside  down,”  etc. 
(4*^  S.  vii.  259.) — In  one  of  the  copies  of  Dug- 
dale’s  Warioickshire  at  the  British  Museum, 
amongst  other  MS.  additions  is  a representation 
of  an  ancient  seal  of  the  Umberslade  Archers,  on 
which  the  same  idea  of  the  hare’s  vengeance  ” 
is  made  use  of  as  a pun.  A hare  on  its  hind  legs 
is  carrying  off  a dead  dog,  dangling  at  the  end  of 
a stick  over  its  shoulder;  and  on  the  piece  of 
parchment  which  unites  the  seal  to  the  docu- 
ment  (grant  of  free  ivarren  ?)  are  written  the 
letters  cher  = hai'e-cher  ! Sp. 

Loed  Beougham  and  Voltaiee  (4^*^  S.  vii. 
277.) — Me.  Picton  says  — 

“ The  Saturday  Review  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  tale^  ‘ Memnon  ; or  Human  Wisdom,’  p.  58  of  the 
memoirs,  given  by  Lord  Brougham  as  a specimen  of  his 
early  composition,  which  is  really  a translation  from 
Voltaire.” 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  Inverness  Courier 
pointed  out  the  error  or  misstatement  on  the 
Thursday  morning  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  Saturday  Review,,  having  thus  the  priority  by 
two  or  three  days.  Though  a small  matter,  "l 
trust  you  will  insert  this,  as  showing  attention  at 
least  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  press.  The 
blunder  aboui;  the  Nightingale  monument  was 
pointed  out  at  the  same  time.  C. 

SiE  Eiceaed  {not  Eobeet)  Boyle  (4^^  S.  vii. 
282.) — I hasten  to  inform  your  correspondent  P. 


that  I gave  the  statement  of  Sir  Eichard  Boyle’s 
apparently  incredibly  rapid  journey  from  Cork  to 
London,  contained  in  my  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors of  Ireland,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Eichard 
Boyle  himself.  The  passage  from  his  True  Remem- 
hrancer,  containing  this  statement,  is  quoted  in 
Lodge’s  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall 
(i.  155)  ; also,  under  the  head  of  Boyle’s  Speedy 
Journey  to  London,”  in  Gibson’s  History  of  Cork, 

J.  E.  O’Flanagan. 

18,  Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 

John  Fell,  Bishop  oe  Oxeoed  (4*^  S.  vii.  283.) 
For  once  the  Editor  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  in  error. 
It  was  not  Dean  Samuel  Fell,  but  his  son  Dean 
John  Fell,  to  whom  Tom  Brown  presented  the 
witty  rendering  of  Martial’s  distich.  Samuel  Fell 
died  Feb.  1,  1648-9.  Brown  was  born  (according 
to  the  Penny  Cyclopesdia  Supplement)  in  1663. 
John  Fell  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  in  1660, 
which,  from  1675  to  his  death  in  1686,  he  held  in 
commendam  with  the  bishopric  of  Oxford. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  translation  of 
the  epigram.  The  one  given  in  Tom  Brown’s 
W orks,  edited  by  Dr.  Drake,  1760  (iv.  1^0),  differs 
slightly  from  the  version  in  N.  & Q.”  It  runs 
thus ; — ■ 

“ I do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell, 

But  why  I cannot  tell ; 

But  this  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell.” 

H.  P.  D. 

Shoeing  illegal  (4«^  S.  vi.  384, 485 ; vii.  198, 
293.) — The  annoyance  from  smokers  is  not  now 
for  the  first  time  felt.  Some  forty  years  ago  I 
happened  to  be  at  Casteilamare,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  when  a diplomatic  squabble  arose  on  the 
subject  with  the  court  of  Naples.  Prince  Leopold, 
the  king’s  brother,  had  a palace  there  with  guards 
at  the  gate,  when  Mr.  Erskine,  our  attache,  and 
Captain  Lushington,  son  of  Sir  Henry,  who  was 
at  that  time  our  consul-general,  happened  to  stroll 
past  the  palace  quietly  smoking  their  cigars,  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  that  they  v/ere  transgressing 
the  law  of  court  etiquette.  The  sentinel  pounced 
upon  them,  and  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances  a 
guard  carried  them  off,  and  they  were  kept  in 
durance  vile  for  the  night.  Mr.  Hill,  our  minister, 
interfered,  and  I believe  that  an  official  apology 
was  made  for  the  contretemps.  L.  E. 

Jesuit  MSS.  (4^^  S.  v.  580.)— W.  T.  will  find 
the  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst  College,  St.  Peter’s,  near 
Blackburn,  Lancashire.  D.  Powee. 

Pimlico. 

^ Manx  Bishops  (4**^  S.  vii.  184,  293.)  — In  the 
list  of  Manx  bishops  given  at  the  last  reference 
appears  Machutus,  with  the  approximative  date 
of  500.  A saint  of  this  name  appears  to  have 
been  highly  venerated  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  ancient  princi- 
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pality  of  Galloway.  Saint  Malo,  the  Latin  form 
of  whose  name  is  Maclovius  and  Machutus,  and 
who^  under  the  latter  designation,  finds  a place  in 
the  calendar  of  the  English  church  on  the  15th  of 
November,  is  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, afterwards  bishop  of  the  city  of  Aleth 
in  Brittany,  now  known  as  the  town  of  St.  Ha- 
loes, and  to  have  died  in  the  year  627.  The  Manx 
bishop — if  any  one  of  this  name  ever  did  exist — 
must  be  a different  person,  and  it  certainly  seems 
more  probable  that  the  saint  who  was  worshipped 
in  Scotland  should  be  a bishop  of  Man  than  a 
bishop  of  Brittany.  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents throw  any  light  on  the  subject? 

Edgae  MacCtjlloch. 

Guernsey. 

Geeat  MAjST  alluded  to  by  Aenold  in  a 
Seemon  (4^^  S.  vii.  209.  )— The  reference  ought  to 
have  been  to  vol,  iv.  p.  404  (not  v.)  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold’s Se?'mons.  Text  from  Ezekiel  xx.  49. 

J.  E.  B. 

SiE  William  Stanhope,  1640-1680  (4*^  S.  vii. 
259.) — Probably  Sir  William  Stanhope  of  Linby, 
CO.  Nottingham,  son  of  William  Stanhope  of 
Linby,  who,  being  gentleman  usher  and  daily 
waiter  to  Queen  Catherine,  was  knighted  at 
Whitehall,  July  26,  1683;  and  dying  without 
issue,  left  his  estate  at  Linby  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington.* (See  Brydges’  Collins^  iii.  421.) 

Ev.  Ph,  Shielet. 

Ceests  (4*^^  S.  vii.  257.) — The  following  notes 
may  be  of  use  to  Y.  S.  M.  Joseph  Edmondson 
in  his  Heraldry  (2  vols.  folio,  London,  1780)  says 
(i.  189) 

“ Occasionally  we  meet  with  persons  bearing  two  crests 
on  their  carriages  ; but  this  practice  is  to  be  condemned, 
since,  by  the  strict  rules  of  armory,  whenever  any  man 
assumes  a crest  which  belonged  to  another  famihy  he 
should  lay  aside  that  which  is  borne  by  his  own,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  a badge  or  device.  The  Germans  in- 
deed have  long  been  accustomed  to  bear,  in  a row  over 
their  shields  of  arms,  the  crests  of  all  the  families 
whose  arms  they  quarter ; but  in  this  the}^  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  nation,  and  in  truth,  the  absurdity 
and  impropriety  of  such  a practice  is  remarkably  strik- 
ing, the  instant  we  recollect  the  purpose  for  which  crests 
Avere  originallj^  designed.  Heraldic  writers  universally 
agree  that  a woman  cannot  bear  a crest.” 

This  is  confirmed  in  Burke’s  General  Armory ^ 
edit.  1844,  p.  xii.  : — 

“The  crest  or  cognizance  (derived  from  the  Latin  word 
crista, 2L  comb  or  tuft)  originated  in  the  thirteenth centurjq 
and  served  to  distinguish  the  combatants  in  the  battle  or 
tournament : for  this  reason,  no  crest  is  allowed  to  a 
female.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Cussans,  in  his  Handbook  of  Heraldry 
(1869),  holds  the  same  opinion  as  that  expressed 
by  Edmondson : — 

* Sir  William  Stanhope  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Eichard  Lcrd  Byron,  according  to  Edmondson’s 
Baronage. 


“ Some  writers  have  asserted  that  if  a man  should 
marry  an  heiress,  he  and  his  descendants  are  permitted 
to  bear  her  paternal  crest  as  well  as  arms  ; but  this  can 
scarcely  be,  for  a lady  is  not  entitled  to  a crest,  and  she 
surely  cannot  confer  on  another  that  to  which  she  has  no 
right  herself.” — Page  172. 

Heney  W.  Heneeey, 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 

L,  VON  Beethoven  (4^^^  S.  vii.  257.) — In  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  of ^ Univer'sal  Biography,  pub- 
lished by  W.  Mackenzie  of  Paternoster  Eow,  &c., 
Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren  states  in  his  valuable  contri- 
bution about  this  celebrated  musician  (i.  462)  : — 

“A  groundless  rumour  for  some  time  prevailed  that  he 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  King  of  Prussia  ; and,  at  con- 
siderable pains,  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  lawful  child 
of  Johann  Beethoven,  a tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the 
electoral  prince  in  his  native  town,  in  which  establish- 
ment his  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named,  and 
Avho  was  also  a composer,  sang  bass.” 

The  irregularities  in  the  private  life  of  Frederick 
William  II.  vs^ere  so  notorious  that  public  opinion 
credited  every  'wicked  story  told  of  him. 

Chaeles  Nayloe. 

John  Dyee(4^^  S.  vii.  232.) — Whatever  John- 
son may  say  to  the  contrary.  Dyer  is  regarded  as 
a fine  poet  by  many  "writers  who  are  better  judges 
of  poetry  than  he  who  was  such  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Hoole’s  Tasso.  Wordsworth  said  that 
Dyer  was  “ too  much  neglected.”  I know  The 
Fleece  ” well.  It  is  a genuine  English  poem,  re- 
dolent of — 

“Flora  and  the  country  green.” 

And  then  what  noble  poetry  do  we  find  in  the 
^‘Euins  of  Home,”  and  in  that  universal  favourite 

Grongar  Hill  ” — a poem  only  equalled  by  Shel- 
ley’s Lines  'W'ritten  on  the  Euganian  Hills,”  its 
reflex.  Have  we  any  modern  edition  of  Dyer? 

Stephen  Jackson. 

[There  are  two  modern  editions  of  John  Dyer’s  Poems, 
Willmott’s,  in  Routledge’s  British  Poets,  1853,  and  Gil- 
fillan’s,  1859.] 

CoENiSH  Spoken  in  Deyonshiee  (4^^  S.  vii. 
11,  126.) — K.  C.  A.  P.  will  find  the  statement  he 
refers  to,  and,  I presume,  the  authority  for  the 
statement,  inPolwhele’s  Historical  View  of  Devon- 
shire. I have  only  the  first  volume  at  hand,  so 
can  only  quote  from  the  contents.  In  vol.  iii. 
chap.  4,  The  Norman-Saxon  Period  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Edward  the  First,”  in 
section  ix.  he  gives — 

“ Normans  attempting  to  substitute  Norman-French 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon — the  English  attached  to  the  Saxon 
language— the  Cornu-British  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the 
vulgar  tongue — spoken  also  by  the  higher  ranks  of  people 
in  Cornwall,  and  a great  part  of  Devonshire.” 

Again,  in  vol.  iv,,  The  Saxo-Lancastrian- 
Yorkish  Period,”  in  section  ix.  he  says  : — 

“ The  French  language  very  generally  adopted  in  Eng- 
land— the  Anglo-Saxon  still  the  A^ernacular  tongue — the 
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Cornu-British  almost  lost  in  Exeter — retained  in  a great 
part  of  the  Southams.” 


St.  Day,  Cornwall. 


John  Bannistek. 


P.S.  I am  afraid  my  Glossary  of  Cornish  Naynes 
just  completed  will  not  be  considered  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  way  Me.  Pigoot  (p.  126)  would 
suggest.  I would  also  correct  an  error  in  his 
statement  for  which  I am  responsible.  The  num- 
ber of  Cornish  names  I have  collected  beo'innino* 
with  Ros  should  be  200,  not  400.  ° 


^Denaeius  of  Detjsfs,  Sen.  (Senioe)  (4*^  S. 
vii.95,148,223.)— The  coin  inquired  after  is  not  of 
Drusus,  but  of  Nero,  described  by  Cohen,  No.  55, 
and  valued  by  him  at  20  francs.  The  legend  on 
the  reverse  written  in  full  is  saceedos  coopta- 
TTJS  IN  * OMNI  CONLEGIO  STJPEA  NUMEETTM  EX 
SENATUS  CONSULTO.  For  the  meaning  of  the 
legend;  see  Eckhel,  Dort.  Num.  vi.  261. 


Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempsted. 


John  Evans. 


Pasley  oe  Paslewe  (4^**  S.  vii.  210.)— Me. 
Helsbt  says  the  last  abbot  of  M^hitley  was  a 
Paslewe.’’  Is  not  this  a misprint  for  Whatley, 
of  which  John  Paslewe  was  the  twenty-fifth  and 
last  abbot  ? Heementeude. 


“Fiest  Impeessions;  oe,  a Day  in  India” 
S.  vii.  266.) — The  author  of  this  book  was 
Gurney  Turner,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  the  Bengal  army, 
and  son  of  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth. He  died  in  India  in  1848.  F.  H.  H. 

Judicial  Oaths  (4^^  S.  vii.  209.)— What  does 
G.  mean  by  this  query  ? I believe  ‘‘  the  class  who 
object  to  taking  oaths  in  courts  of  justice  ” object 
just  as  much  to  call  any  man  their  father  upon 
earth.  Our  Blessed  Lord’s  command  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  natural  epithet  given  by  a child  to 
its  parent.  I thought  this  was  a truism. 

Heementeude. 


^ti?cpnanp0u^« 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  By  M.  F,  Cusack, 

Author  of  the  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland,  8rc. 

(Longman.)  ^ 

If  it  is  a good  sign  for  Ireland  that  one  of  her  sons 
should  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a county  his- 
tory, it  is  a no  less  fevourable  sign  that  the  author  should 
not  only  be  able  to  exhibit  such  a good  list  of  Sub- 
scribers as  graces  his  volume,  but  to  acknowledge  the 
ready  ^sistance  which  he  has  received  from  all  who  have 
made  Kerry  its^  history,  its  geology,  its  natural  re- 
^urces— -the  subject  of  their  inquiries.  The  Men  of 
Kerry  will  not^  think  the  worse  of  Mr.  Cusack’s  book  for 
his  sharp  criticism  on  Mr.  Froude;  and  he  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  originality  in  including  in  the  volume 


* This  is  Cohen’s  version.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 

correct  to  say  in  omnia  conlegia. 


(from  which  pedigrees  of  the  county  families  have  been 
advisedly  omitted)  a number  of  blank  pages  in  which 
the  subscribers  may  insert  such  family  records  or  pedi- 
grees as  they  may  desire  to  preserve. 

The  Camden  Miscellany.  Volume  the  Sixth.  (Printed 

for  the  Camden  Society.) 

The  volumes  of  The  Miscellany,  occasionally  put  forth 
by  the  Camden  Society,  have  alwai^s  been  among  tho-e 
which  found  most  favour  with  the  members  ; and  though 
this  sixth  volume,  containing  as  it  does  only  three  sepa- 
rate articles,  exhibits  less  variety  than  usual,  a glance  at 
the  nature  of  the  several  papers  will  show  that  it  does 
not  lack  the  interest  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  will  be  equally  acceptable.  The  first  of  these,  “The 
Life  of  Mr.  William  \Vhittingham,  Dean  of  Durham,” 
a well-known  Puritan,  has  been  very  carefully  edited  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Everett  Green  from  the  original  in  Anthony 
Wood’s  collection  in  the  Bodleian,  and  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  original  documents  in  the  Eecord  Office,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  life  of  an  accomplished  Puritan  divir.e. 
The  next  article,  “ The  Earl  of  Bristol’s  Defence  of  his 
Negociations  in  Spain,”  valuable  as  it  is  in  itself  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  Bristol’s  conduct,  and  the  secret 
history  of  the  negociations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is 
made  still  more  valuable  and  interesting  by  Mr.  Gar- 
diner’s admirable  introduction.  The  “Journal  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  from  Dec,  1570  to  April  1583,”  from 
the  original  in  the  possession  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Carew, 
may  somewhat  disappoint  the  reader  from  its  brevity  and 
terseness ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  brief  as  the 
entries  are,  they  are  of  a nature  to  be  of  such  assistance 
to  students  of  Elizabethan  history  as  to  justify  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Camden  Society  in  committing  them  to  the 
press,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Martin,  who  has 
executed  his  work  very  carefully,  and  made  it  available 
to  all  who  desire  to  use  it  by  a capital  index. 

Books  received.  • — Xenophon,  By  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Bart,,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. (Blackwood.)  This  new  volume  of  “The  An- 
cient Classics  for  English  Eeaders,”  with  its  admirable 
introductory  sketch  by  Principal  Grant,  is  well  calculated 
to  maintain  the  character  of  this  useful  series. — Quentin 
Durward.  By  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  Bart.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 
This  is  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  “ Centenary  Edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.”  Quentin  Durward  was  even 
more  warmly  received  on  the  Continent,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, than  in  England,  from  the  greater  familiarity 
of  the  readers  there  with  the  scenes  and  historical  allu- 
sions contained  in  it.-— The  Prologue  to  Chaucer’’ s Can- 
terbury Tales,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Glossary,  and 
a Life  of  the  Poet.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Edited  by  Walter  M‘Leod,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  (Longmans.) 
This  little  book,  calculated  as  it  is  to  facilitate  the  read- 
ing of  Chaucer,  and  so  popularise  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry,  deserves  the  good  word  of  all  Chaucer’s  admirers. 

We  learn  from  the  Guardian  that  the  History  of  Kent, 
for  which  large  collections  were  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Streatfeild  and  our  late  valued  friend  and  frequent  con- 
tributor to  “N.  & Q.,”  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  neither 
of  whom  lived  to  see  their  work  in  the  printer’s  hands,  is 
now  to  be  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kentish 
Archasological  Society,  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett,  F.S.A., 
a gentleman  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  work.  He 
solicits  information  especially  from  landowners  and  clergy  - 
men of  the  county,  regarding  not  only  historical  and 
genealogical  facts,  but  even  local  phrases,  proverbs,  or 
superstitions.  His  address  is  “ The  Precincts,  Canter- 
bury.” We  wish  him  and  his  coadjutors  all  success. 

Dante. — The  very  valuable  library  of  Baron  Seymour 
Kirkup,  of  Florence,  has  been  consigned  to  London  for 
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sale  by  auction  during  the  present  season.  The  collec- 
tion is  particularly  rich  in  Dante  literature,  and  com- 
prises several  MSS.  of  the  “ Divina  Commedia”  of  great 
importance. 

“Lebor  na  Huidre.” — The  Eoyal  Irish  Academy 
has  lately  published  a fac-simile  of  this  great  collection 
of  Irish  legends  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

Ipomydon.— A unique  manuscript  of  this  prose  ro- 
mance has  been  lately  seen,  in  a handsome  vellum 
volume  of  about  1440  a.d.  The  same  volume  contains, 
among  other  things,  a poetical  version,  in  twelve-line 
stanzas,  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha,  and  is  probably  translated  from  Petrus 
Comestor. 

Harleian  Society. — The  early  Heralds’  Visitation 
of  Oxford,  and  part  of  the  Visitation  of  Nottingham,  are 
ii  the  press. 

Dr.  Hooker. — The  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Kew  has  left  for  Morocco,  with  a view  to  collecting 
the  plants  of  that  country. 

Koyal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street.  — The 
arrangements  for  the  Friday  evening  lectures  have  been 
issued,  and  the  following  are  announced  as  lecturers : 
Prof.  Blackie,  Prof.  Odling,  Mr.  Ralston  (Cambridge), 
Prof.  Huxley,  Col.  Jervois,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prof.  T. 
Andrews,  and  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Birmingham. — It  is  reported  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Birmingham  has  given  the  munificent  sum  of  3,000Z.  as 
a nucleus  of  a fund  for  investment  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures  to  be  exhibited  there. 

London  International  Exhibition  of  1871. — We 
understand  that  at  the  State  Opening  on  the  1st  of  May, 
the  Chief  Municipal  Authority  of  each  City  and  Town 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Chairmen  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  Masters  of  City  Companies,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  Official  Staff,  the  Reporters  for  the 
Exhibition,  and  members  of  Committees,  will  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  Ceremon}^,  and  to  inspect  the  Fine 
Art  and  Industrial  Galleries ; after  which  the  Exhibition 
of  Musical  Art  will  take  place  in  the  Ro^ml  Albert  Hall, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  when 
will  be  performed  a Chorale  representing  Italian  Music, 
composed  and  conducted  by  Chevalier  Pinsuti ; a Psalm 
representing  French  Music,  composed  and  conducted  by 
M.  Gounod  ; an  Overture  representing  German  Music, 
composed  by  Dr.  F.  Hiller;  a Cantata  representing 
British  Music,  composed  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan  ; and  “ God  Save  the  Queen  ” by  the  Chorus 
and  Audience. 

Mr.  Chappell  and  all  other  lovers  of  Old  Popular 
Music  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a Series  of  “Unpublished 
Traditional  Ballad  Airs,  arranged  and  harmonised  for  the 
Pianoforte,  &c.,  from  Copies  procured  in  the  Counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray  : to  be  edited,  with  Words 
for  Singing  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  W.  Christie,  A.M., 
Dean  of  Moray,”  is  in  preparation. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.  announce  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Professor  Masson’s  “ Life  of  Milton,  narrated  in 
connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary 
History  of  his  Time  ” ; “ A Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Charles 
M.  Young,  Tragedian,  with  Scraps  from  his  Son’s  Jour- 
nal, by  Julian  Charles  Young,  Rector  of  Ilmington”; 
Canon  Kingsley’s  “At  Last,  or  a Christmas  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  numerous  Illustrations  ” ; and  a “ Life  of 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  First  Earl  of  Shaftesburv,  1621- 
1683,  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 
wanted  to  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Breviarium  Leodiense. 

Engravings  by  Snyderhoof,  Stoop,  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas  Van 
Leyden. 

English  Manuscripts. 

Illuminated  ditto. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 

I Hackney,  N.E. 

W.  H.  J.  Weaee,  Catalogue  du  Mus^e  de  l’Acad^mie  de 
Bruges.  Notices  et  descriptions  avec  monogrammes,  etc.  Bruges, 
1861.  Any  other  works  by  the  same  author. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  IF.  Marsh,  7,  Red  Lion  Square. 


t0  C0rr0Sp0xiU0nt^. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  A Word 
for  Moore,  Gainsborough’s  “ Blue  Boy,”  a«d  seueraZ  oZAer 
papers  of  interest. 

W.  H. — ^'■Drawing-room"  was  originally  thewithdrawing- 
room,  a room  to  which  the  family  withdrew  from  the  general 
dining  or  common  room. 

M.  D. — Parsley  Piert,  or  Parslej’  Break-stone,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants, 
Alchemilla  arvensis. 

J.  A.  J. — Declined  with  thanks. 

SoDOR  AND  Man. — W.  Spener  will  find  the  origin  of 
the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  our  2“<^  b.  iii.  129,  and  the 
arms  of  the  bishops,  same  series  v.  314. 

Bradfdrdiensis. — Bridegroom  literally  means  bride’s 
man,  from  A.S.  Bryd,  bride,  and  Gum,  man. 

The  Royal  Assent. — We  have  received  several  com- 
munications with  reference  to  a silly  paragraph  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  being  "null  and  void,’’  because 
the  bishops  were  not  present  when  the  Royal  assent  was 
given  to  it.  If  the  Advertiser,  Daily  News,  and  Standard 
did,  as  is  asserted,  print  such  a paragraph  (ice  say  if  ad- 
visedly'), it  would  be  curious  to  learn  how  the  writer  pro- 
cured its  insertion. 

T.  B. — In  the  German  farces,  Pickelherring  is  the  name 
of  the  Droll  or  Merry  Andrew, 

Alsike. — J.  H.  L.’s  article  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  oj 
Jan.  15,  1870. 

H.  M.  is  referred  to  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  admirable 
Essay  on  the  Romance  Languages. 

Ignoramus. — On  the  first  use  of  blotting-paper  consult 
*‘N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  viii.  185,  and  3rd  s.  iv.  497. 

J.  B.  C. — For  the  rustic  belief  that  pigs  can  see  the 
wind,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  1**'  S.  viii.  100. 

Bertie. — We  doubt  whether  the  engravings  of  “ The 
Dance  of  Death,’’  in  The  Portfolio,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  are 
from  the  graver  of  the  Bewicks,  as  they  have  no  resemblance 
to  those  by  these  artists  which  illustrate  the  Dance  of 
Death,  published  in  1789.  The  blocks  of  the  latter  work 
were  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  in  London. 
Another  edition  of  the  latter  work,  with  woodcuts  imitating 
Bewick,  but  much  inferior,  was  published  in  London  at  a 
subsequent  period, 

Jonathan  Bouchier. — Edward  Phillips’s  ''Life  of 
Milton’’  is  prefixed  to  Milton’s  Letters  of  State,  Lond. 
1694,  12mo.  The  press  mark  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  copy  is  599, 
b.  15. 

Erratum. — I*’*  S.  vii.  p.  332,  col.  i.  line  11,  for  " Pre- 
face ” read  " Prefix.” 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


AT  ALL  LIBEAKIES. 

LETTERS  ON ‘INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

BEFOSE  and  DURING  the  WAR  of  1870.  By  the  “TIMES” 
CORRESPONDENT,  at  Berlin.  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from 
The  Times,  with  considerable  Additions.  2 vols.  8vo. 

“ The  contents  of  these  two  volumes,  when  carefully  and  consecu- 
tively reaS,  not  as  occasional  newspaper  letters,  but  as  a continuous 
record  and  comment  of  public  affairs,  will  be  found  a very  instructive 
study.” — Daily  Ifeivs. 

“We  hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  these  two 
goodly-sized  volumes,  in  which  the  series  from  August  1866  to  the  pre- 
sent time  is  incorporated,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  ascertain  the  causes  of  such  effects  as  have  of  late  astonished 
the  world,  to  trace  motives  and  to  investigate  conduct,  both  on  the  part 
of  princes  and  peoples,  which  else  would  remain  obscure  and  inexplic- 
able. For  such  a reason  these  volumes  will  be  of  incalculable  service 
at  the  present  time.”— ReZi’s  Weekly  Messenger. 

“ No  good  library  can  be  without  this  work  ; it  will  be  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  many,  and  we  think  it  may  be  as  fairly  quoted  from  as 
an  authority  as  are  many  of  our  standing  works  of  reference.” 

Court  Journal. 


FAMILY  PRIDE.  By  tlie  Author  of  Olive 

V’'arcoe,”  “ Simple  as  a Dove,”  &c.  3 vols. 

THE  FOSTER  SISTERS : a Novel.  By  Ed- 

mond BRENAN  LOUGHNAN.  3 vols. 

BLANCHE  SEYMOUR  : a Novel.  3 vols. 
THE  MONARCH  OF  MINCING  LANE:  a 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  GcZ.,  and  6s.  6cl.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER—Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream . 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c,,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PUNS. 

SOLD  by  all  STATIONERS  throughout  the  World. 


Novel.  By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “ In  Silk  Attire,”  &c. 
3 vols. 

GONE  LIKE  A SHADOW:  a Novel.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Recommended  to  Mercy,”  &c.  3 vols. 

FAIR  PASSIONS:  a Novel.  By  the  Hon. 

MRS  PIGOTT-CARLETON.  3 vols. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES:  a Novel. 

3 vols. 

ONLY  A COMMONER : a Novel.  By  Henry 

MORFORD.  3 vols. 

THE  CANON’S  DAUGHTERS : the  Story  of 

a Love  Chase.  By  R.  St.  JOHN  CORBET.  2 vols. 

HARRY  DISNEY:  a Novel.  3 vols. 

[Just  ready. 


G 


ILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
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A WORD  FOR  MOORE. 

In  tlie  note  headed  Spenser  the  Poet  of  Ire- 
land” (^‘N.  & Q.”  S.  vii.  317),  interesting  as 
far  as  relates  to  Spenser  himself,  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  writer  should  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  depreciate  Moore,  and  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  political  condition  of  Ireland  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  raise  controversy  j unless, 
indeed,  one  suffers  judgment  to  go  by  default, 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of 
Moore. 

Me.  Keightley’s  speculations  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  are  disposed 
of  by  the  fact  that  one  occurred  there  six  or  seven 
years  ago ; but,  believing  that  Moore’s  L'ish  Me- 
lodies (most  of  them)  rank  among  the  finest  poems 
we  possess,  I hope  to  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words 
in  his  behalf.  Me.  Keightley  does,  to  be  sure, 
admit  (for  which  we  should  be  grateful)  that 
‘^many  of  the  Melodies  are  pleasing  and  some 
really  spirited  but  he  is  dissatisfied  because 
they  do  not  contain  a single  description  of  Irish 
scenery  or  a trait  of  Irish  manners.”  And  pray 
why  should  they  ? Irish  scenery  and  manners  in 
the  Melodies!  Who  then  would  have  read  them  ? 
Moore  painted  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  civilised  world — and  the 
uncivilised,  too,  for  aught  I know — and  that  is 
the  cause  of  his  universal  popularity.  When 


Moore  wrote  words  to  Irish  tunes,  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  describe  Irish  scenery  and  man- 
ners. He  has  sometimes  described  the  tone  of 
what — not  having  time  to  seek  another  phrase — 
I will  call  national  feeling ; but  that  was  because 
the  melodies  themselves  suggested  it.  Hear  what 
Moore  himself  said  upon  this  point  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  John  Stevenson,  consenting  to  undertake 
his  share  of  the  work : — 

“ The  task  which  you  propose  to  me,  of  adapting  words 
to  these  airs,  is  by  no  means  eas}^.  The  poet  who  would 
follow  the  various  sentiments  which  they  express,  must 
feel  and  understand  that  rapid  fluctuation  of  spirits, 
that  unaccountable  mixture  of  gloom  and  levity  which 
composes  the  character  of  my  countrymen,  and  has 
deeply  tinged  their  music.  Even  in  their  liveliest  strains 
we  find  some  melancholy  note  intrude — some  minor  third 
or  flat  seventh — which  throws  its  shade  as  it  passes,  and 
makes  even  mirth  intei'esting.” 

If  Moore  ought  to  have  written  descriptions  of 
Irish  scenery  and  manners,  when  he  wrote  songs 
to  Irish  tunes,  it  must  have  been  equally  incum- 
bent on  him  to  give  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
and  manners  of  the  various  countries  to  whose 
tunes  he  wrote  songs  for  the  National  Melodies. 
How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  having  got 
such  exquisite  songs  as  ‘‘All  that’s  bright  must 
fade,”  “Those  evening  bells,”  “ Should  those  fond 
hopes,”  “Fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one,”  “Oft 
in  the  stilly  night,”  “ Take  hence  the  bowl,”  and 
twenty  others,  instead  of  sketches  of  landscape 
and  traits  of  manners  peculiar  to  India,  Russia, 
Sicily,  Scotland,  and  Naples,  to  whose  tunes  the 
immortal  verse  is  wedded. 

I venture  to  think,  that  though  allusions  to 
manners  can  be  introduced  with  much  effect  into 
humorous  songs,  as  we  see  is  done  in  those  of 
Burns  and  others  written  in  local  dialects,  parti- 
cularly of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
also  in  Irish  comic  songs — of  which  there  are 
many — they,  equally  with  descriptions  of  scenery, 
would  be  intolerable  in  songs  of  another  character. 
The  reference  to  Burns  fortunately  supplies  me 
with  an  illustration  in  support  of  my  argument. 
There  is  a fragment  consisting  of  these  four  lines : 

“ My  heart’s  in  the  Hielands,  my  heart  is  not  here. 
My  heart’s  in  the  Hielands  a- chasing  the  deer; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  hunting  the  roe — 

My  heart’s  in  the  Hielands  wherever  I go.” 

This  is  poetry:  it  touches  the  feelings,  and 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  We  behold  the  ban- 
ished man  turning  with  fond  regret  to  the  scenes 
and  sports  of  his  youth ; we  see  his  eye  kindle  as, 
for  the  moment,  he  fancies  himself  once  more 
“ with  his  foot  upon  his  native  heather,”  and  then, 
the  illusion  past,  he  feels  that  it  is  in  imagination 
only  he  can  hope  ever  to  look  upon  the  much- 
loved land  again.  Burns  took  it  into  his  head  to 
make  a complete  song  of  this  fragment,  and  this  is 
how  he  did  it.  To  follow  the  four  lines  above 
given  he  wrote : — 
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“ Farewell  to  the  Hielands,  farewell  to  the  North, 

The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth ; 

Wherever  I wander,  wherever  I rove, 

The  hills  of  the  Hielands  for  ever  I love. 

“ Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover’d  with  snow; 

Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  ; 

Farewell  to  the  forests  and  high  hanging  woods  ; 

Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud  pouring  floods.” 

Now,  if  Burns  was  obliged  to  write  a song 
containing  descriptions  of  scenery,  lie  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  result ; but  surely  it  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  incline  others  to  take  the  same  course. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  contrast  Burns’s 
lines  with  Moore’s  Vale  of  Avoca,”  which  con- 
tain a certain  amount  of  description  of  scenery. 
All  that  genius  could  do  is  here  done.  The  first 
two  verses  are  charming-  as  a landscape  by  Claude  ; 
but  you  are  not  really  interested  until  the  chord 
of  human  feeling  is  touched  in  the  third  and 
fourth  verses.  C.  Boss. 


TWO  CENTENARIANS  OF  THE  SAME  NAME. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  The  Comet, 
a newspaper  published  in  Guernsey,  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  30,  1870  : — 

“ A Centenarian. — In  the  course  of  the  present  week 
Mrs.  Lenfestey,  nee  Beaucamp,  a native  of  the  Castel 
parish,  and  at  present  residing  near  the  district  church  of 
St.  John’s,  completed  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  mental  faculties  are  good,  and  her  eyesight  is  so  un- 
impaired that  she  is  able  to  read  and  sew  without  the 
aid  of  spectacles.  She  still  moves  about  the  house,  and 
were  it  not  for  an  injury  to  a leg  sustained  some  time  ago, 
is  still  hale  and  hearty  enough  to  enjoy  herself  in  visiting 
her  acquaintances.  Her  crippled  state,  however,  com- 
pels her  to  remain  at  home.  A daughter,  seventy  years 
of  age,  resides  with  her.  Their  circumstances  may  be 
described  as  indigent.  Judging  from  appearances,  the  old 
lady  may  live  a few  years  longer.  Her  lifetime  forms  a 
link  connecting  the  present  with  that  period  of  history 
when  Great  Britain  struggled,  unsuccessfully,  to  reduce 
the  American  colonists  to  subjection  to  the  mother 
country.  She  saw  the  light  before  the  birth  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Louis  Philippe  ; was  well  in  her  ‘ teens  ’ be- 
fore the  Reign  of  Terror  had  horrified  the  civilised  world, 
and  has  lived  during  some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
recorded  in  modern  history. 

On  the  Wednesday  following,  December  4,  the 
same  newspaper  contained  this  notice : — 

“ A Coincidence. — In  The  Comet  of  November  30th 
it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Lenfestey,  nee  Beauchamp,*  a 
naftive  of  the  Castel  parish,  but  residing  in  the  district  of 
St.  John’s,  had  that  week  completed  her  hundredth  year, 
and  we  now  learn,  by  a singular  coincidence,  that  another 
person  of  the  same  maiden  name,  and  a native  of  the 
same  parish  (Castel)  — namely,  Susan  de  Beauchamp, 
relict  of  Samuel  le  Bair,  was  baptised  in  the  Castel 
parish,  16  th  December,  1733,  and  buried  in  St.  Peter- 
Port,  12th  June,  1835,  aged  101  years  and  fully  six 
months.” 


As  the  question  of  longevity  is  one  which  has 
attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  has  been 
very  much  discussed  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.,'’  I thought  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this 
useful  periodical  if  I were  to  verify  the  facts ; and 
in  so  doing  I became  more  than  ever  convinced 
how  easy  it  is,  unless  great  care  is  used,  to  fall 
into  error  in  matters  of  this  nature,  which  require 
a cautious  sifting  of  the  evidence  adduced.  I will 
show  that  although  the  fact  of  the  great  age 
attained  by  these  two  individuals  is  substantially 
correct,  the  writers  of  the  above  notices  are  wrong 
in  stating  that  they  were  natives  of  the  Castel 
parish;  and  that  this  assumption  has  been  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  le  Bair  being  credited  with  six 
months  more  age  than  she  actually  attained. 

One  of  the  venerable  centenarians  being  still 
living,  I began  by  visiting  her.  I found  her  won- 
derfully clear  in  her  memory  and  intellects,  very 
upright  in  person,  and  with  eyesight  and  hearing 
apparently  unimpaired.  Our  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  the  old  Norman  dialect,  still  spoken 
in  Guernsey,  but  the  venerable  dame  speaks  and 
reads  both  English  and  French.  She  told  me 
that  what  had  appeared  in  the  newspaper  was  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  she  was  not  a native  of  the 
Castel  parish,  but  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-Port; 
that  her  family  had  come  originally  from  the 
Castel,  but  that  her  father  had  inhabited  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  until  he  had  come  to  reside 
in  the  town  where  she  was  born.  She  produced 
a copy  of  her  baptismal  register,  which  I have 
since  verified  by  a personal  examination  of  the 
parish-books  of  St.  Peter-Port,  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“Suzanne,  fille  de  Daniel  Beaucamp*  et  de  Judith 
Bond,  sa  femme,  nee  le  29®  de  Novembre  1770,  et  batisee 
le  2®  de  Decembre  suivant  a eu  pour  Parrain  Hellier  de 
Beaucamp  et  pour  Marraines  Suzanne  de  Beaucamp  et 
Charlotte  Mauger.” 

I looked  through  the  register  of  baptisms  for 
thirteen  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  and  could 
find  no  other  Suzanne  de  Beaucamp.  I asked  her 
at  what  age  she  had  married.  She  told  me  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  I sought  for  the  record 
of  her  marriage,  and  found  the  following  entry  in 
the  register  of  St.  Peter-Port : — 

“ James  Lenfestey,  fils  de  Pierre  Lenfestey  et  Suzanne 
de  Beaucamp,  fiile  de  Daniel  de  Beaucamp,  tous  les  deux 
de  cette  paroisse,  ont  ete  maries  ensemble  le  8®  de  Septem- 
bre  1794.” 

I inquired  of  her  whether  she  had  known 
Mrs.  le  Bair,  whose  maiden  name  was  also 
Susanne  de  Beaucamp,  and  who  had  died  about 
thirty  years  ago.  She  answered  immediately  that 
she  had  known  her  well,  as  she  was  her  aunt  and 


* The  name  has  never  been  written  thus  in  Guernsey. 
In  the  Norman  dialect,  still  spoken  in  the  island,  the 
French  word  champ  invariably  takes  the  form  of  camp. 


* It  is  not  unusual  for  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  especially  in  town,  to  drop  the  particle Daniel’s 
true  name  was  de  Beaucamp,  but  he  was  evidently  better 
known  as  plain  Beaucamp. 
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godmotlier.  I asked  ker  no  more  questions  at 
that  time,  but  being  desirous  of  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  in  respect  of  the  age  of  Mrs.  le 
Bair,  I got  permission  to  examine  the  registers 
of  the  Castel  parish,  and  found  the  baptism  of  a 
Susanne  de  Beaucamp,  daughter  of  Denys  de 
Beaucamp  and  Esther  Ahier,  his  wife,  entered  on 
December  16,  1733.  This  appeared  to  verify  the 
statement  made  in  the  second  paragraph  which  I 
have  copied  above  from  TheComet;  hut  a few  days 
after  I called  again  on  Mrs.  Lenfestey,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  told  her  that  I had  dis- 
covered her  aunt’s  baptismal  register  in  the  books 
of  the  Castel  parish.  She  appeared  astonished 
and  begged  to  hear  it  read,  which  I proceeded  to 
do,  when  she  immediately  stopped  me,  saying — 

“ Oh ! that  was  not  my  aunt ; her  father’s  name  was 
Nicholas  de  Beaucamp,  and  her  mother’s  Olympe  Robert. 
I am  their  granddaughter ; they  lived  at  St.  Martin’s, 
where  I believe  my  aunt  was  born,  as  I remember  that 
on  the  day  she  attained  her  hundredth  year  many 
persons  called  to  see  her,  and  among  them  the  Rev. 
Richard  Potenger,  rector  of  that  parish,  as  he  said  that 
she  was  the  oldest  of  his  parishioners.” 

This  information  was  very  precise,  and  I saw 
at  once  that  the  writer  of  the  second  paragraph 
had  confounded  one  Susanne  de  Beaucamp  with 
another.  A day  or  two  afterwards  I met  the  Rev. 
Charles  Robinson,  the  present  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, and  requested  him  to  search  the  register  of 
his  parish  for  the  baptism  of  a Susanne  de  Beau- 
camp about  the  year  1734.  The  next  day  he  sent 
me  the  following  extract  duly  authenticated  : — 

“ 1734,  Juin  4.  Suzanne,  Fille  de  Nicolas  de  Beaucamp 
et  d’Olympe  Robert  a , ete  baptisee.  Daniel  Tourtel, 
Parain,  et  Fran9oise  Maugeur  et  Rachel  de  Beaucamp, 
Maraines.” 

In  the  note  which  accompanied  this  extract 
Mr.  Robinson  added  : — 

“ As  I have  examined  the  register  for  twenty  subse- 
quent years,  I think  this  must  be  the  person  you  are  in- 
quiring about.” 

The  discovery  of  the  error  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  supposing  Mrs.  le  Bair  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  Castel  reduces  her  age  at  the  time  of 
her  decease  by  six  months.  She  must  have  but 
just  completed  her  101st  year  when  she  died, 
having  been  baptised  on  June  4,  1734,  and  buried 
on  June  12,  1835,  as  the  following  extract  from 
the  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter- 
Port  will  show  : — 

“ 1835.  Susanne  de  Beaucamp,  veuve  de  Samuel  le 
Bair  a ete  enterree  le  12®  de  Juin,  a I’age  de  101  ans.” 

The  de  Beaucamp  family  is  of  very  ancient  date 
in  Guernsey.  By  the  Placita  Coronte,  A°  5 Ed- 
ward III.,  it  appears  that  Radulphus  de  Bello 
Campo  was  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  at 
that  time  ; and  in  the  extent  of  the  crown  revenues 
in  the  island  of  the  same  date  (1331)  we  find  that 
he  held  lands  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter-Port 


and  St.  Andrew,  At  the  same  time  Richard  de 
Beaucamp’s  name  appears  as  tenant  in  St.  Peter- 
Port,  and  John  de  Beaucamp’s  in  St.  Peter-Port 
and  St.  Martin.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we 
find  them  established  in  the  Castel,  where  a con- 
siderable .tract  of  land,  formerly  in  their  posses- 
sion, bears  the  name  of  Les  Beaucamps.”  The 
family  being  looked  upon  in  the  island  as  belong- 
ing to  this  parish  will  account  for  the  errors  inta 
which  the  writers  in  The  Comet  have  fallen. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  far  from  rare  in 
Guernsey.  In  passing  through  the  churchyard  of 
the  Castel  I found  two  tombstones  within  a few 
feet  of  each  other,  from  which  I copied  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions : — 

“Ici  repose  le  corps  de  Dame  Catherine  Cohu,  femme 
du  Sieur  Pierre  le  Roy,  du  Friquet,  decedee  au  Seigneur 
le  17“®  Aoust,  Pan  1819,  %de  de  101  Ans,  8 Mois  et  4 
Jours.” 

“ Elizabeth  Robert,  veuve  d’Ele'azar  Ingrouille,  de'cedee 
le  14*  Janvier,  1860,  agee  de  99  Ans  et  2 Mois.” 

Edgar  MacCulloch:. 

Guernsey. 


SIR  EDWIN  SANDYS  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 

Mr.  Spedding  (Bacon^s  Life,  iii.  264)  speaks  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  a man  whose  relations 
to  the  bishops  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  2nd  of  Nov.  preceding  [i.  e.  1605]  his  books 
were  burned  in  Paul’s  Church  Yard  by  order  of 
the  High  Commission.”  For  proof  of  the  fact  he 
refers  us  to  a letter  of  Chamberlain’s  to  Carleton 
dated  Nov.  7, 1605.  (Stat.  Pap.,  Dom.  Ser.)  It  is 
strange  that  the  son  of  an  archbishop  should  have 
proved  thus  violently  hostile  to  the  bishops,  so  as 
to  make  them  forget  all  forbearance  towards  the 
son  of  an  old  colleague.  And  it  seems  stranger 
still,  if  we  recollect  what  kind  of  man  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  was.  Throughout  his  whole  career  he  has 
shown  himself  a very  intelligent  man  of  moderate 
views ; and  for  a Protestant  of  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  remarkably  free 
from  intolerancy,  and  by  no  means  given  to  vio- 
lence of  any  kind.  He  was  large-minded  enough 
to  find  some  good  points  even  in  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Thus  he  praises  them  in  his  Etiropce  Specu- 
lum  (written  1599  and  dedicated  to  J.  Whitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published  1637,  pp.  8, 9) 
for  their  adorning  their  temples.  And  he  is  suf- 
ficiently clear-headed  and  just  to  see  that  ‘‘Pro- 
testants and  Papists  seeme  generally  in  the  greatest 
part  of  their  stories,  both  to  blame,  though  both 
not  equally,  having  by  their  passionate  reports 
much  wronged  the  truth  ; ” and  he  freely  acknow- 
ledges that  even  some  of  the  other  part  have  dis- 
charged themselves  “nobly.”  (Cf.  p.  99.)  Of 
course  this  is  not  indifference  to  religion  in  general. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir  Edwin  is  a zealous  Christian. 
It  grieves  him  to  speak  “ what  a multitude  of 
Atheists  doe  brave  it  in  all  places,  there  most 
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where  Papacy  is  most  in  his  prime.”  . (P.  160; 
cf.  also  p.  161.)  In  the  same  hooh  he  openly  and 
decidedly  declares  his  preference  for  the  English 
Church  with  its  government  of  bishops.  (P.  214.) 
And  he  does  not  appear  in  the  course  of  years  to 
have  changed  his  opinions.  Thus  on  May  26, 
1614,  in  a debate  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  incurred  the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  Com- 
mons in  consequence  of  a speech  made  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  warns  them  not  to  tax 
the  reverent  Degree  of  Bishops  by  One  Man’s 
Error.”  It  was,  he  says,  an  Order  of  Angels 
not  Men,  where  [ sec]  none  of  them  without  error.” 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  a usually  well-informed  newsman,  writing  a 
few  days  after  the  event,  and  positively  asserting 
that  his  books  were  burned.  The  fact  of  the 
burning,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  doubted ; but  it 
may  admit  of  an  explanation,  and  this,  I think, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Publisher’s  Preface  to  the  EuropcB  Speculum  : — 

“ Whereas  not  many  yeares  past,  there  was  published 
in  Print,  a Treatise  intituled  ‘ A Relation  of  Religion  of 
the  Westerne  parts  of  the  World,  Printed  for  one  Simon 
Waterford,  1605.  Whithout  name  of  Author,  yet  gene- 
rally and  currantly  passing  under  the  name  ot  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  Knight ; Know  all  men  by  these  present  that 
the  same  Booke  was  but  a spurious  stolne  Copy,  in  part 
epitomized,  in  part  amplified,  and  throughout  most 
shamefully  falsified  and  false  Printed  from  the  Authors 
Original!;  In  so  much  that  the  same  Knight  was  in- 
finitely wronged  thereby  : and  as  soojie  as  it  came  to  his 
knowledge,  that  such  a thing  was  Printed  and  passed  under 
his  name,  HE  CAUSED  it  (though  somewhat  late,  when,  it 
seemes,  Wo  Impressions  were  for  the  mmst  part  vented) 
TO  BE  PROHIBITED  BY  AUTHORITY  ; AND  AS  I HAVE 
HEARD,  AS  MANY  AS  COULD  BE  RECOVERED,  ^ TO  BE 
DESERVEDLY  BURNT,  with  power  also  to  punish  the 
Printers  : And  yet,  nevertheless,  since  that  time  there 
hath  beene  another  Impression  of  the  same  stolne  into 
the  world.” 

Ad.  Bupf. 

Munich,  Germany. 


REMARKABLE  ALTAR-SLAB  IN  NORWICH 
CxVTHEDRAL. 

When  I was  lately  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  Norwich,  I saw  an  ancient 
altar-slab  which  seemed  to  me  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  It  was  found  not  long  since  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  apse  of  the  Norman  Chapel,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Jesus,  and  which  opens 
to  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  and  has  recently 
been  undergoing  restoration. 

A small  portion  of  one  (the  north-west)  corner 
of  the  stone  having  been  broken  off,  it  has  been 
skilfully  replaced,  and  the  slab  is  now  duly  re- 
stored to  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  former  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  apse  of  the  chapel. 

The  material  of  the  slab  is  stated  to  be  stone 
from  Clipsham,  Rutland.  The  dimensions  are  5 feet 
9 inches  in  length,  3 feet  3 inches  in  breadth, 
and  perhaps  7 inches  in  thickness. 


A plain  moulding,  with  chamfer,  is  carried 
round  three  of  its  sides.  On  the  fourth  side,  that 
is  to  sa}''  in  its  surface  on  the  east  side,  there  are 
three  long  mortises  about  five  inches  deep,  with  a 
round  hole  drilled  from  the  side  into  each.  The 
mortises  I suppose  to  have  formerly  supported  a 
reredos. 

Every  altar-slab  was  formerly  marked  with 
five,  occasionally  with  nine,  crosses.  In  this  slab,, 
however,  no  cross  is  to  be  discerned  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  has  been  repaired ; and  that 
ill  the  north-east  corner  is  worn  away;  but  a 
cross  may  still  be  seen  both  in  the  south-east  and 
in  the  south-west  corners.  The  central  cross  does 
not  appear,  and  may  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  remarkable  feature  in  this  altar  now  to  be 
described. 

In  this  fine  slab  there  is  inserted,  not  in  its 
centre,  but  considerably  towards  its  north-west 
corner,  another  slab  of  smaller  size.  It  is  a 
squarish  piece,  I believe  of  Purbeck  marble,^  mea- 
suring 20;j  inches  from  east  to  west,  and  22|^  inches 
from  north  to  south.  When  lately  discovered, 
the  Purbeck  was  seen  to  be  not  flush  with  the 
surrounding  surface,  rising  above  it,  in  fact,  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

This  Purbeck  inlay  is  marked  with  one-inch 
crosses,  five  in  number ; the  extremities  of  which 
are  drilled,  unlike  those  of  the  two  crosses  visible 
on  the  larger  slab. 

The  smaller  slab  is  supposed,  by  a very  learned 
Norwich  authority,  to  cover  certain  relics ; which 
may  be  the  relics  of  a saint,  or  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, if  the  former  were  not  to  be  obtained  at 
the  consecration  of  the  altar. 

I have  myself  observed  many  old  altar- slabs  in 
our  churches,  but  have  never  before  met  with  one 
like  this ; and  therefore  hope  that  ecclesiologists 
who  read  ^^N.  & Q.”  may  feel  disposed  to  enrich 
these  pages  with  their  views  respecting  it,  and 
tell  us  of  any  other  examples  that  are  known  to 

Perhaps  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  may  bo 
found  to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  if  a Norwich 
archaeologist  would  kindly  consult  them. 

W^.  H.  S. 

Yaxley.  


Names  oe  Norse  Mek  Cemeerlard  and 
Westmoreland.— Mr.  Ferguson  carries  his  theory 
too  far  when  he  considers  that  Eagle  Crag,  Raven 
Crag,  Bull  Crag,  &c.,  are  the  personal  names  of 
Egil,  Rafn,  Bolli,  &c.  ^ . . . -o 

There  are  four  Eagle  Crags  in  the  district : Bor- 
rowdale,  Buttermere,  Patterdale,  Easedale.  How 
can  it  be  that  the  perwnal  name  Egil  should  be 
given  to  such  crags  only  as  are  suited  for  the 
occupation  of  eagles  (some  of  which  have  been  in 
their  possession  within  a century)  ? ..  -n  . 

Otley,  in  his  old  and  excellent  Gmcle  i/oo/v, 
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says:  There  is  a Raven  Crag  in  almost  every 
dale.”  Is  it  likely  that  Rafn  gave  name  to  nume- 
rous erags^  of  not  the  slightest  use  to  any  one  but 
a raven  ? Bull  Crag  (Far  Easedale)  has  a Calf 
Crag  not  far  from  it.  The  names  of  these  crags 
must  have  been  given  by  shepherds  after  the 
district  had  become  pastoral^  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  certain  points  of  rock.  Hence 
the  repetition  of  the  same  names.  In  Grasmere 
and  Langdales  are  three  Blake  Rigs,  four  Raven 
Crags,  two  Thrang  Crags,  two  Earing  (Eme.P) 
Crags,  three  Lang  Crags  or  Rigs,  two  Yew  Crags ; 
and  Great  and  Little  Langdale  have  each  a Mart 
Crag,  a Green  Crag,  a Black  Crag,  and  Swine 
Scar  and  Swine  Crag. 

The  rock-pigeon  is  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  our  domestic  pigeon,  and  there  are 
numerous  Dow  Crags;  but  I observe  that  the 
hybrid  form  D/m- crag  has  been  lately  applied  to 
the  principal  crag  of  that  name. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  press  these  to  aid  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  views,  which  are  confirmed  sufficiently 
otherwise.  yV.  G. 

Jests. — The  following  have,  I believe,  not  ap- 
peared in  print : — The  late  Professor  Wilson  on 
one^  of  his  Lake  angling  excursions  was  accom- 
panied by  a North  countryman,  a Mr.  Angus. 
When  about  to  start,  after  a rest  on  the  slopes  of 
Helvellyn,  Mr.  Angus  was  non  est.  Where  is 
Angus  ? ” was  inquired.  There  he  is ! ” said 
Wilson,  pointing  to  a slumberer  in  some  long 
grass,  ‘Hatet  angus  in  herba!”  This  joke  was 
told  to  me  by  an  elderly  lady  whose  brother  was 
one  of  the  partj^ 

A professor  at  a Scotch  university,  while  ascend- 
ing the  steep  road  to  the  village  of  Morches,  in 
Switzerland,  kept  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  party. 

March  quicker!  or  we  shall  never  get  to  the 
inn,”  called  out  an  English  clergyman.  My 
legs  are  tired,”  said  the  professor.  ' Never  mind 
your  legs ; push  on ! — necessitas  non  habet 
was  the  reply  of  the  clerical  wit.  I was  by  when 
this  joke  was  perpetrated.  It  occurred  about  four 
years  ago.  Viatoe. 

Readyhooe  oe  Redioitgh:. — One  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  Land  and  Water  of  April  1,  writing 
of  ^-Mr.  G.  Watson’s  harriers”  (which,  by  the 
way,  ought  to  be  spelt  ^^hariers  ”),  says  : — 

“ On  Frida}’-,  the  24th,  my  horse  -was  brought  to  me  by 
a most  worthy  man,  named  singularly  enough  Ready- 
hoof.  He  is,  I believe,  a descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rediough,  of  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire,  -v’ho  was  attainted 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Gretton  in  Rockingham  Forest.” 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  preservation 
in  the  pages  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

East  Anglian  Folk  Loee  : Sneezing. — If  you 
sneeze  three  times  on  Monday  morning  you  are 
sure  to  have  a present  before  the  week  is  out. 

Hyde  Claeke. 


The  Soittee  and  his  Sow.  — The  following 
humorous  lines  were  often  heard  in  Scotland  long 
ago,  but  seem  to  be  now  forgot.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  explain  that  souter  is  the  Scotch  word  for 
shoemaker : — 

“ The  souter  gae  his  sou  a kiss. 

‘ Grumph  ’ (quo’  the  sou),  ‘ it’s  for  my  birse’  5 
‘ And  wha  gae  ye  sae  sweet  a mou’  ? ’ 

Quo’  the  souter  to  the  sou. 

‘ Grumph  ’ (quo’  the  sou),  ‘and  wha  gae  ve 
A tongue  sae  sleekit  and  sae  slee  ? ’ ” 

Gt 

Edinburgh. 

Exteaoedinaey  Maeeiages.  — On  a tablet 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Birdbrooke,  Essex,  are  the  following  inscrip- 
tions,:— 

“ Mary  Blewitt,  of  the  Swan  Inn,  at  Bathorne  End  in 
this  parish,  buried  May  7,  1681.  She  was  the  wife  of  nine 
husbands  successively,  but  the  ninth  outlived  her. 

“Also,  Robert  Hogan,  of  this  parish,  was  the  husband 
of  seven  wives  successively.  He  married  Anne  Liver- 
mere,  his  seventh  wife,  Jan.  1,  1739.” 

F.  G.  L. 

Chahcee  : ^^ScHoo.” — 

“ For  though  a widewe  hadde  but  00  schoo, 

So  plesaunt  was  his  Inprincipio, 

Yet  wolde  he  have  a ferthing  or  he  wente.” 

Morris,  Prologue  C.  T.,  1.  253. 

It  has  been  suggested  {^Temporary  Preface  to 
Six-Text,  p.  94,  Chaucer  Soc.)  that  schoo  here  = 
sous.  Mr.  Furnivall  knows  of  no  such  early  use 
of  the  latter  word  in  English,  and  seems  inclined 
to  interpret  schoo  = clout,  from  Prompt,  Parv,, 
p.  447.  It  seems  to  me  to  mean  shoe  and  nothing 
else.^  In  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Six-Text  the  read- 
ing is  not  a schoo,”  which  puts  out  of  court  the 
difficulty  raised  as  to  what  use  the  fourth  part  of 
a shoe  {ferthing)  could  be  to  the  Frere.  Ferthing 
simply  = farthing,  the  coin. 

. In  Morris’s  Aldine  edition  {Wife  of  Bath's  Pro- 
logue, 1.  708),  we  have — 

“ The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 
Of  Venus  werkis,  is  not  worth  a scho.” 

But  Tyrwhitt  reads  here  not  worth  his  old  sho.” 

In  the  Song  against  the  Friars  ” {Political 
Poems,  temp.  Fdtv.  III.  to  Rich.  III.  i.  266. 
Record  Pub.)  there  is  an  apposite  passage  to 
that  of  the  Prologue — 

“For  had  a man  slayn  al  his  kynne, 

Go  shryve  him  at  a frere, 

And  for  lesse  then  a payre  of  shone 
He  wyl  assoil  him  dene  and  sone.” 

The  whole  of  this  poem  (I  am  not  sure  of  the 
date  of  it)  should  be  read  with  Chaucer’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Frere.  Compare 

“ Thai  dele  with  purses,  pynnes,  and  kny  ves. 

With  gyrdles,  gloves,  for  wenches  and  wyves,” 

with  Chaucer’s 

“ His  typet  was  ay  farsud  ful  of  knvfes 
And  pynnes,  for  to  yive  faire  wyfes  ” ; 
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and  again — 

“ Tham  felle  to  lyve  al  on  purcbace, 
■witli  Chaucer’s 


“ His  purchace  was  bettur  than  his  rente.” 

John  Addis. 


Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

A Forgotten  Hoherist. — A few  days  ago  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Salkeld’s  monthly  catalogue— 
ohiter^  well  worth  a reading-man’s  regular  per- 
quisition—a hlank-verse  translation  of  Homers 
first  Iliad  by  the  Keverend  Samuel  Langley,  D.D., 
and  published  by  Dodsley  in  1767.  In  a preface, 
occupying  twenty-nine  quarto  pages  of  perissology, 
(Anglic'^,  twaddle),  italicised,  e7nphasis  gratia,  at 
an  average  of  one  hundred  words  in  every  page, 
the  learned  D.  B.  sets  forth  his  having  been  in- 
duced by  Pope’s  EJujrnes  and  his  Non-Komerum 
to  translate  the  entire  JM;  experimenting  its 
reception  by  the  publication  of  its  first  canto. 

For  this  purpose  he  tells  us  that  he  had  spjeedily 
thrown  aside  Pope’s  version,  and  wholly  abstained 
from  reading  the  elder  translators;  expecting  by 
the  adoption  of  Milton’s  heroic  metre  — m his 
hands  decasyllabic  prose— to  extinguish  Pope’s 


Iliad  altogether.  . ^ i.  c 

Has  this  experiment  been  noticed  by  any  ot 
Pope’s  subsequent  translators  or  commentators  ? 
Was  it  followed  by  the  version  of  the  other  twenty- 
three  cantos,  announced  as  ready  to  meet  the 
public  demand?  In  1767  Pope’s  rhymed  Iliad 
had  been  in  everybody’s  hand  during  forty  years. 
What  portion  of  that  period  had  Doctor  Langley 
devoted  to  his  own  blank  verse  ? Did  he  survive 
to  compare  and  compete  it  with  Cowper’s  ? Has 
it  been  holocausted  to  Vulcan  ? or  is  it  slumbering 
in  the  Langleian  archives  ? 

But  let  not  our  zealous  Philhomeric  be  deprived 
of  his  rightful  commendations.  ^ Appended  to  his 
translation,  and  independent  of  its  preface,  he  has 
illustrated  the  opening  of  the  Pelidfean  Epos  by 
abundant  references  to  the  Scriptures,  to  Hesiod, 
to  Pindar,  to  the  Greek  dmmatists,  to  Virgil,  to 
Ovid,  and  to  our  Nescio  quid  majus — the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton. 


The  Cry  oe  Treason.” — all  the  accounts 
of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of  the  insurrection  which 
followed,  the  writers  notice  as  a peculiarity  the 
constant  use  of  the  word  treason : do  they  know 
that  the  same,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  most 
common  outcry  to  intimate  danger,  the  most 
proper  summons  to  arms  ? It  occurs  constantly  in 
Froissart’s  Chronicles.  Thus,  relating^  how  Sir 
Peter  Audley  led  a party  of  Navarrois,  in  the 
night,  to  take  ChMons,  he  says  that  the  citizens 
were  exceedingly  alarmed  because  there  were  cries 
from  all  parts  of  Treason,  treason  ! To  arms,  to 
arms  ! ” * Further  on,  we  read  that  the  defenders 


* Sir  John  Froissart’s  Chronicles,  ^c.,  translated  by- 
Thomas  Johnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  440,  3rd  edit.  London,  1808, 8vo. 


of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  finding  that  it  had  been 
scaled  and  taken,  began  to  sound  their  trumpets, 
and  to  cry  out,  Treason,  treason  ! ” * When 
Aymerigot  Marcel,  an  English  captain  on  the 
borders  of  Auvergne,  takes  by  stratagem  the  castle 
of  Marquel,  the  inmates  who  passed  through  the 
court,  seeing  his  followers  climbing  over  the  walls, 
instantly  cried  out,  Treason,  treason  ! ” t The 
same  alarm  was  given  by  the  guards  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Oudenarde  when  that  place  was  retaken 
by  the  Lord  Destournay  J,  and  occurs  twice  in 
another  chapter,  where  Geronnet  de  Maudurant, 
one  of  the  captains  of  Perrot  le  Bearnois,  finds 
means  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Montferrant.§ 

We  may  quote,  as  additional  instances,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  metrical  life  of  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  by  C livelier : — 

“ Adont  a escrie  alavme  a une  fois  : 

‘Trav,  tray!  seigneur,  armez-vous  demnnois.’” 

L.  19188,  vol.  ii.  p.  210, 

“ Moult  fort  fu  li  assaus  qu'k  ce  jour  commenga. 

Aux  armes  ont  crie  li  Englois  par  dela, 

Et  crioicnt : ‘ Tray  ! ’ que  bien  on  I’escouta.” 

L.  20018,  p.  230. 

“ La  gent  de  ce  pais  sent  k Poitiers  ale, 

Et  vont  criant ; ‘Trav  ! nous  sommes  tuit  find.’  ” 

L.  20933,  p.  260. 

Francisqhe-Michel. 

Athenaeum,  Pall  Mall. 


ejaurrteg. 

“HEART  OF  HEART[SJ.” 

Can  you  tell  me  what  has  led  to  the  universal 
use  of  the  expression  Heart  of  hearts  ” in  the 
plural,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  incor- 
rect but  nonsensical  ? I have  never  met  with  a 
single  writer  of  modern  date  who  has  not  adopted 
this  form  of  expression,  implying  that  a person 
may  have  more  hearts  than  one,  and  one  espe- 
cially warmer  and  more  cordial  than  the  rest.  Is 
it  assumed  to  be  derived  from  Shakespeare  ? If 
so,  a reference  to  the  passage  from  which  it  must 
be  taken  will  show  its  incorrectness.  In  the  scene 
between  Hamlet  and  Horatio  in  the  third  act  of 
Hamlet,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  says  — 

“ Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core— ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I "do  thee.” 

Here  “ heart  of  heart  ” is  evidently  used  as  a 
more  forcible  (though  synonymous)  expression 
than  heart’s  core,”  and  means  the  innermost  part 
of  the  heart,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  the  depth  of 
the  heart.  All  this  seems  so  obvious  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  many 
able  writers  and  speakers  and  preachers  who  in- 
variably use  the  form  of  expression  which  appears 

* Froissart’s  Chronicles,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

f Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  321.  t P^id.  p.  363. 

§ Ibid.xol.  ix.  pp.  115,  117. 
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to  me  so  objectionable.  I am,  therefore,  appre- 
hensive that  if  there  is  any  mistake  in  this  matter 
it  must  be  my  own  j and  if  so,  I shall  be  thankful 
to  be  set  right.  Cselmseoed. 

Eaton  Square.  


The  Attic  Talent. — I find  mention  of  an 
Attic  talent  paid  for  the  ransom  of  a captive  lady 
in  an  anecdote  of  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Gauls,  b.c.  563,  when  the  latter  were  totally 
defeated  on  Mount  Olympus.  Can  any  one  inform 
me  what  sum  of  money  the  Attic  talent  repre- 
sents ? Thos.  Eatclieee. 


[After  Solon  had  remodelled  the  coinage,  the  Attic 
silver  money  was  celebrated  for  its  purity.  The  chief 
coin  was  the  drachma  of  silver,  the  average  weight  of 
which,  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  found  to  be  66'5  grains.  From  this  we  get  the 
following  values  in  avoirdupoise  weight : — 


lbs.  oz.  gr. 

Obol  ....  0 0 16-29 

Drachma  ...  0 0 91*77 

Mina  . . . . 1 93*69 

Talent  . . . 75  5|  14*69 

But  for  historical  information  relating  to  the  Attic  talent 
we  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities,  ed.  1849,  pp.  812,  933  ; 
Bockh,  Metrolog.  Untersuch. ; Humphrey,  Coin  Collec- 
tor's Manual,  1853  ; and  The  English  Cyclopaedia,  “ Arts 
and  Sciences,”  viii.  9.] 


The  Beae  ” in  Dehet  Lane  figures  con- 
spicuously in  Sir  George  Etherege’s  comedy  of 
She  Wofd  if  She  CoiCd  (London:  printed  for  the 
company,  n.  d.)  Courtall,  one  of  the  dramatis 
qyersoncB,  to  reassure  Lady  Cockwood  in  th©  prac- 
ticability of  having  a jollification  on  the  morrow 
apart  from  scrutinous  observers,  speaks  thus  : — 

“ Then  ’tis  but  going  to  a house  that  is  not  haunted 
by  the  company,  and  we  are  secure ; and  now  I think 
on’t,  the  ‘ Bear  ’ in  Drury  Lane  is  the  fittest  place  for  our 
purpose.” — Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  37. 

Sir  Joslin  Jolly  also,  in  persuading  Sir  Oliver 
Cockwood  to  accompany  him  to  a bacchanalian 
revel,  as  a final  clinching  to  the  ai'g'ument,  says  : 

“ I bespoke  dinner  at  the  ‘ Bear,’  the  privat’st  place  in 
town  ; there  will  be  no  spies  to  betray  us : if  Thomas  * be 
but  secret,  I dare  warrant  thee,”  &c. — Act  III.  Sc.  2,  p.  41, 

I should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  account  of 
this  tavern  extant,  giving  when  first  built,  and 
also  its  demolition.  J.  Peeey. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Geneeal  Butlee’s  Oedee  against  the  Ladies 
OE  New  Oeleans. — 

“Everybody  knows  about  the  order  by  means  of  which 
he  put  an  end  to  anything  like  insult  being  ofi’ered  to  his 
soldiers  by  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans.  An  Englishman  who 
met  Butler  some  time  after,  in  a railway  car,  spoke  to  him 
of  this.  ‘ Do  you  know,’  said  he,  Gvliere  I got  that  famous 
order  of  mine  ? I got  it  from  a book  of  London  Statutes. 
I changed  “ London  ” into  “ New  Orleans,”  that  was  all. 


* Sir  Oliver  Cockwood’s  servant. 


The  rest  I copied  verbatim  et  literatim.''  ” — Macrae’s 
Americans  at  Home,  i.  165. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  this  statement  of  Butler’s  ? 

J OSEPHHS. 

Canids. — Are  any  fragments  extant  of  th© 
writings  of  Canius  the  poet,  Martial’s  friend  ? 
According  to  Epigrammata  (iii.  20,  and  vii.  68), 
both  Canius  Rufus  and  his  wife  Theophila  must 
have  been  uncommonly  pleasant  people. 

Makeocheie, 

The  Caemelites. — Where  is  to  be  found  the 
best  account  of  the  Carmelites  in  England  before 
and  at  the  Dissolution  ? J.  R.  B. 

[Pierre  Helyot  in  his  Histoii^e  des  Ordres  Monast'iques, 
1714,  4to,  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  Carme- 
lites, or  White  Friars.  Consult  also  Dugdale’s  Monas- 
ticon,  edit.  1830,  vol.  vi.  pt.  in.  pp.  1568-1582;  Fuller’s 
Church  History,  edit.  1845,  iii.  '212-211 ; Newcourt’s  Re- 
pertorium,  i.  566-568;  Fosbroke’s  British  Monachisniy 
edit.  1843,  pp.  78,  287 ; and  for  other  works.  Brunet, 
Manuel  da  Libraire,  edit.  1865,  vi.  1170.  John  Bale,, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  himself  a Carmelite  friar, 
wrote  a History  of  this  Order,  now  among  the  Harleian 
manuscripts.  No.  1819.  Of  Bale,  Weever  thus  speaks  in 
his  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  140,  quoting  some  lines  from 
his  poem  “ De  Antiquitate  Fratrum  Carmelitarum  : ” — 
“ He  speaks  much  in  the  honour  of  this  religious  order,  of 
which  he  was  a member  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carmes 
within  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  finds  himself  much  ag- 
grieved at  a certain  Lollard,  as  he  calls  him,  and  a friar 
mendicant,  who  made  an  oration,  and  composed  certain 
virulent  metres  against  this  and  other  of  the  religious 
orders,  which  he  caused  to  be  spread  abroad  throughout 
most  parts  of  England  in  the  year  1388.”] 

COMPETITOES  POE  THE  CeOWN  OE  SCOTLAND. 

Where  shall  I find  a statement  of  the  pedigrees 
of  the  twelve  claimants  of  the  crown  of  Scotland 
temp.  Edward  I.,  with  the  precise  grounds  on. 
which  each  claim  was  based  ? C.  D.  C» 

Congeeve’s  Doeis.” — In  a work  entitled  The 
Life,  Writings,  and  Amours  of  William  Congreve, 
Esq.,  published  without  any  printer’s  name,  1730, 
I find  it  stated  in  a note  at  p.  155  that  the 
‘‘  Doris  ” of  Congreve’s  poem  of  that  name,  com- 
mencing— 

“ Doris,  a nymph  of  riper  age. 

Has  every  grace  and  art,” 

was  the  Viscountess  F . At  p.  62,  to  which 

the  reader  is  referred  in  the  above  note,  the  Vis- 
countess F is  alluded  to  as  a notorious  lady 

of  intrigue.  Is  it  known  who  this  Viscountess 
F was  ? Templae. 

Dandy  and  Aelington. — In  the  catalogue  of 
the  London  Library  is  entered  a book,  Letters 
of  Eanhy  {Duke  of  Leeds)  to  Lord  Arlington, 
8vo,  1710.”  I have  lately  inquired  for  the  book 
at  the  London  Library ; it  is  not  to  be  found.  Is 
there  such  a book  in  existence,  or  is  the  entry 
in  the  catalogue  a mistake  The  library  pos- 
sesses the  two  well-known  volumes,  Danby’s 
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Memoirs  relative  to  his  Impeachmentj  and  liis  ZeiJ- 
ters  written  1676-8.  0. 

[The  following  is  probably  the  work  inquired  after : — 
Copies  and  Extracts  of  some  Letters  written  to  and  from 
the  Earl  of  Danhy  {now  Duke  of  Leeds'),  in  the  Years 
1676,  1677,  and  1678,  with  particular  Remarks  upon  some 
of  them.  Second  Edition.  Lond.  1710,  8vo.  Both  edi- 
tions are  in  the  British  Museum.] 

Dover  Castle.— May  I ask  if  the  following  is 
a fact  ? — 

“ In  1822  three  men  were  still  to  be  seen  hanging  in 
front  of  Dover  Castle.” — Victor  Hugo’s  By  Order  of  the 
King,  i.  85.  (English  edition.) 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  tarring  of  smugglers. 

H.  J.  F. 

John  Erskine,  Professor  of  Law,  Edin- 
RTJRGH. — 1.  The  first  edition  of  The  Institutes  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland  was  printed  and  published  in 
1773,  after  his  death,  by  a friend  of  the  family. 
Who  was  that  friendly  editor  ? 

2.  Is  there  a portrait  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  exist- 
ence ? If  so,  in  whose  possession  ? * Z. 

But  Father  Anselmo  will  never  again,” 
ETC.:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  — In  the 
Eoyal  Academy  Catalogue  for  1846,  picture  No. 
515  is  described  by  the  following  lines  on  An- 
selm’s death : — 

“ But  Father  Anselmo  v/ill  never  again 
Penance  impose  upon  ladie  or  swaine  ; 

His  feeble  steppe  and  his  sandal’d  tread 
Will  never  again  the  forest  thread  ; 

His  welcome  voice  in  cottage  or  hall 
Will  never  more  bless  nor  knight  nor  thrall.” 

Can  you  inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  these 
lines,  and  from  whence  they  are  taken  ? The 
picture  was  painted  bv  Fanny  Mclan. 

C.  G.  H. 

Glatton. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Glatton  ” ? ■ H.  C. 

Sydney  Godolphin. — I cannot  find  in  any 
peerage-biography  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Sydney 
Godolphin,  afterwards  Earl  of  Godolphin,  and 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  a famous  minister.  I 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  supply 
me  with  this  date. 

I am  also  anxious  for  particulars  of  another 
Sydney  Godolphin,  a relative^of  the  former,  who 
was  one  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  prefixed  to  the  Eehearsal,” 
as  one  of  Buckingham’s  intimates;  and  I suspect 
him  to  be  the  little  Sid.  for  simile  renowned  ” 
of  Lord  Mulgrave’s  Essay  on  Satire,  and  not  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  or  a brother  of  Algernon  Sydney, 
as  different  editors  of  Dryden,  to  whom  the  poem 
was  attributed,  have  supposed.  W.  D.  C. 

[*  An  engraved  portrait  of  John  Erskine  of  Cardross, 
advocate,  4to,  appears  in  Evans’s  Catalogue  of  Fortraiis, 
vol.  i.  p.  115. — Ld.] 


Eubens’  Judgment  of  Paris.” — An  engrav- 
ing of  this  subject,  executed  by  Adrien  Lommelin 
about  1690,  bears  the  following  dedication : — 

_ “ D.  Jacobo  Duarte  nobili  domestico  Kegis  Anglige, 
singular!  pictorias  artis  cultori,  hujus  archetypi  tabulam 
inter  plurima  possideuti,  L.  M.  D.  C.  Q.  Algidius  Hen- 
dricx.” 

Who  was  this  Duarte,  and  is  there  any  record 
of  his  collection  of  pictures,  or  of  its  ultimate 
destination  ? E.  E.  G. 

Leavenworth  Family. — Can  any  reader  of 
& Q.”  tell  me  where  this  family  sprung  from, 
and  who  was  Sir  Lewis  Leavenworth,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  EusselTs  Lives  of  Eccentric  Personages,  in 
the  life  of  Sir  Gerald  Massey,  where  a party  given 
by  Sir  Lewis  Leavenworth  of  London  is  spoken 
of?  The  date  was  about  1740-50.  Any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  above  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  H.  A.  Bainbridge. 

24,  Bussell  Bead,  Kensington,  W. 

Duke  of  Manchester  : Fleet  Marriages.-— 
Burn,  in  his  History  of  Parochial  Registers,  in 
reference  to  these  marriages,  says ; — 

“ All  classes  flocked  to  the  Fleet  to  marry  in  haste  ; the 
register  contains  the  names  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions. Among  the  aristocratic  patrons  of  its  unlicensed 
chaplains,  we  find  Edward  Lord  Abergavenny,  &c.  &c , 
and  Lord  Montague,  afterwards  Duke  of  Manchestei’.” 

Which  Duke  of  Manchester  was  this  ? and  whom 
did  he  marry  P T.  P.  F. 

[This  was  unquestionably  Bobert  third  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, who,  according  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’  edition 
of  Collins’s  Peerc^fe,  ii.  67,  “on  April  3,  1735,  wedded 
Harriot,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Edmund  Dunch,  of  Little 
Wittenham  in  Berkshire,  Esquire,  Master  of  the  House- 
hold to  Queen  Anne.”  This  is  the  marriage  which  took 
place  at  the  Fleet;  for  in  Burn’s  Fleet  Registers,  g.  lb, 
we  read  as  follows  : — “ 1735,  April  3.  Bobert  Montagu,  of 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  Miss  Parritt  Dunch,  B.  and  S.”] 

Macaroon.  — What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
word  macarooti,  the  best  of  dessert-cakes  ? In  my 
opinion  a dish  of  macaroons,  a dish  of  walnuts, 
and  a decanter  of  ’34  port  is  a dessert  fit  for  an 
emperor^ — aye,  were  he  Emperor  of  Germany  at 
Versailles  before  a starving  Paris.  M,  D. 

[Italian  macaroni,  introduced  through  the  French 
inacaron.)^ 

Marriage  Service  not  allowed  to  Com- 
mence AFTER  Twelve  o’Oloce.  — A lady  com- 
missions me  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  prohibition. 
I thought  it  might  have  originated  when  mass 
was  performed  at  the  marriage.  Will  some  one 
kindly  pacify  the  fair  inquirer’s  mind,  who  evi- 
dently considers  that  a very  substantial  reason 
should  be  given  by  the  clergyman  why  he  should 
defer  the  making  two  lovers  happy  at  any  reason- 
able hour  ? J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[A  reply  to  this  query  will  be  found  in  “N.  & Q.”  2“*^ 
S.  X.  148.] 
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Sir  Johh  Masof.— May  I ask  wketker  Mr. 
Samuel  Tucker^  wko  made  various  inquiries  in 
N.  & Q.”  in  1865  as  to  tke  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Mason,  is  still  desirous  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion respecting  them  ? P.  M. 

Moliere’s  Comedies.”— Is  anything  known 
of  the  translator  of  Select  Comedies  of  Moliere  in 
8 vols.,  printed  in  both  French  and  English,  date 
1732  ? “ London  : printed  for  John  Watts  at  the 
Printing  Office  in  Wild-Court  near  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.”  There  is  a separate  dedication  prefixed 
to  each  play.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain  figuring  as  3Ir.  Jordan,  and  still 
more  amusing  in  the  ad^vertisements  of  books  and 
music  at  the  end  of  the  volumes  to  read  of  Mr. 
Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Handel ! 

JoKATHAN  BoUCHIER. 


Quotations  wanted. — 

“ Rattle  his  bones 
Over  the  stones, 

He’s  only  a pauper  that  nobody  owns.” 

W.  P.  P. 

[The  remarkable  poem,  The  Pauper’s  Drive,”  which 
has  often  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Hood,  is  by  T.  Noel, 
and  was  first  published  in  his  Rymes  and  Roundelay es, 
1841,  p.  200.  It  is  reprinted  in  Casseirs  Penny  Readings, 
Series  i.  p.  195.] 

Where  are  the  following  lines  to  be' found  ? — 

“ When  Italie  doth  poA^son  want. 

And  traytors  are  in  England  scant. 

When  France  is  of  commotion  free. 

The  world  without  an  earth  shall  be.” 

E.  B.  E. 


Whence  comes  the  following  line  concerning 
the  affection  of  a dog  for  its  dead  master  ? — 

“ It  did  not  know,  poor  fool,  why  love  should  not  be 
true  to  death.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

What  piece  of  poetry  begins  with — 

“ The  wind  has  a language  I wish  I could  learn,” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Where  is  the  following  quotation  taken  from  ? — 

“ When  philosophers  have  done  their  worst,  two  and 
two  still  make  four.” 

A. 


A few  days  since  I heard  a gentleman  quote 
the  following  couplet : — 

“ Talk  not  to  me  of  longitude  or  latitude, 

But  tell  me  rather  where  to  look  for  gratitude.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  where 
the  lines  occur,  and  who  is  their  author  ? 

E.  A.  B. 


“ The  more  I leaim  the  less  I think  I know.” 

About  fifty  years  since  I met  with  this  sen- 
tence. I have  always  thought  it  was  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Beveridge,  but  recently  looked 


unsuccessfully  for  it.  Can  any  correspondent 
oblige  me  with  a reference  to  its  source  ? 

James  Gilsert. 


“ Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed  and  floated  slow ; 

Even  in  its  verv  motion  there  was  rest.” 

H.  D.  E. 


Sir  John  Harman  Whitfield. — ^In  the  Ge7i- 
tlenum''s  Magazine  for  1734,  p.  50,  occurs  a notice 
of  the  death  of  “ Sir  John  Harman  Whitfield, 
aged  101.”  It  is  also  stated  that  he  took  the 
name  of  Whitfield  in  1700  by  Act  of  Parliament 
on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  John  Whitfield, 
Esq.,  of  Yorkshire.”  I incline  to  the  belief  that 
this  must  be  the  celebrated  Admiral  Sir  John 
Harman,  who  was  flag-captain  under  Admiral 
Penn  of  the  ship  which  carried  the  Duke  of  York’ 
(afterwards  James  II.)  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1664-5.  In  the  life  of  Admiral  Harman  in  Biogra-- 
phia  Navalis,  it  is  stated  that  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  were  unknown,  which  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  this  change  of  name.  Should  any 
of  your  correspondents  be  able  to  confirm  this,  or 
show  how  Admiral  Sir  John  Harman  and  John 
Whitfield  were  connected,  a very  interesting 
question  would  be  solved,  and  probably  some 
authentic  evidence  as  to  his  age  might  be  useful 
in  settling  the  point  of  longevity  so  often  discussed 
in  your  columns.  As  commanding  a ship  of  war 
in  1664,  and  not  dying  till  seventy  years  after- 
wards, a strong  approach  to  the  age  assigned  him 
is  actually  arrived  at.  There  were  a family  of 
Whitfields  near  Canterbury,  but  I did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  any  will  of  a John  Whitfield  at 
York  anywhere  about  the  time  mentioned. 

Junior  United  Service  Club.  W.  NewSOME. 


Wreck  oe  the  Temple.  — As  my  query  re- 
specting the  wreck  of  the  lirig  Temple  cannot  be 
of  general  interest,  I write  to  give  my  address, 
according  to  the  notice  at  the  end  of  N.  & Q.” 

I know  who  the  passengers  were,  but  then  I 
have  no  proof,  and  cannot  refer  to  any  record. 

The  former  were,  1.  George  Archer,  M.D,,  who 
afterwards  died  in  Scinde,  while  surgeon  of  the 
64th  Pegiment,  he  being  then  married  to  his 
second  wife  Louisa  Hartwell,  daughter  of  the 
Yicar-General  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  (His  widow 
married,  secondly,  at  Allahabad,  Major  Grefithead 
of  the  8th  Foot,  now  Sir  E.  H.  Greathead,  K.C.B.  j 
and  on  her  death,  the  second  husband  again  mar- 
ried.) 

2.  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  and  who  was  after- 
wards drowned  when  the  Great  Liverpool,  re- 
turning from  Bombajq  was  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Spain  in  1845  or  ’6. 

3.  Their  son  (only  child)  W.  M.,  afterwards 

Capt.  in  78th  Highlanders,  and  who,  after  ex- 
changing to  19th  Begiment,  died  at  Clifton  in 
1861  from  the  effects  of  the  campaign  of  1857-8 
in  India.  T.  H.  Sam.  Archer. 

2,  Wellington  Terrace,  Ajdesbury. 
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GAINSBOROUGH’S  “BLUE  BOY.” 

(4^^^  S.  iii.  676  j iv.  23,  41,  80,  204,  237  j v.  17, 
SSjvii.  237.) 

The  history  of  the  original  ‘^Bliie  Boy,”  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  art-author,  would  make  a popu- 
lar and  interesting  volume.  The  feud  between 
the  two  great  painters  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
picture  is  due ; the  feelings  of  triumph  on  one 
side  and  of  discomfiture  on  the  other  at  its  success- 
ful debut  inT770  ; the  cold-colour  sermon  preached 
against  it  in  1778 ; its  purchase  by  the  Prince  of 
“Wales,  and  its  sojourn  in  Carlton  House ; the 
dinner  over  which  it  was  sold  by  the  prince  to 
John  Nesbitt,  Es(][.,M.P. ; its  presence  amongst 
the  first-class  pictures  by  foreign  masters  in  Nes- 
bitt’s collection,  and  its  appearance  at  his  sale  in 
1802;  its  sojourn  with  Hoppner  and  others  during 
the  unsettled  state  of  Nesbitt’s  afiairs ; its  restora- 
tion to  Nesbitt  in  1815  ; its  sale  by  Nesbitt  about 
1820 ; its  purchase  by  Hall,  at  whose  sale  in  1858 
it  appeared  as  a portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,” 
and  its  subsequent  struggle  to  regain  its  right 
position  in  picturedom,  would  supply  ample  ma- 
terials for  such  a volume. 

Here,  however,  we  must  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
During  the  last  century  there  arose  two  great 
painters  in  England — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  able, 
cool,  and  diplomatic : and  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
talented,  impulsive,  and  non-diplomatic. 

The  forte  of  Sir  Joshua  was  portraiture,  and  it 
became  a part  of  his  policy  to  depreciate  Gains- 
borough’s portraits,  but  to  praise  his  landscapes. 
Carey  tells  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  policy. 
He  states  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
R.  A.s  Sir  Joshua  proposed  the  health  of  Gains- 
borough, our  best  landscape  painter,”  whereupon 
Wilson,  whose  forte  was  landscape,  retorted  when 
his  turn  came,  the  health  of  Gainsborough,  our 
best  portrait  painter.” 

To  show  by  an  example  that  Sir  Joshua’s 
policy  was  not  well  founded,  the  ^^Blue  Boy” 
was  painted  by  Gainsborough — a work  in  which 
genius  to  conceive  happily,  and  skill  to  execute 
admirably  are  so  harmoniously  combined  that  it 
admittedly  “ rises  into  the  ideal  of  portraiture.” 

Tradition  says  the  “ Blue  Boy  ” got  a capital 
position  at  the  R.A.,  which  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cess, but  gave  annoyance  to  Sir  Joshua  that  was 
not  forgotten  when  Gainsborough’s  application  for 
a special  place  for  a special  picture — the  group 
of  the  three  royal  princesses — painted  for  his  life- 
long patron,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  was  arbi- 
trarily refused.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  this 
refusal  was  resented  by  the  king  and  heir  apparent 
as  well  as  ^ by  Gainsborough.  The  Morning 
Herald  (April  22  and  23,  1784)  strongly  censured 


the  council  of  the  R.A.  for  refusing  this  applica- 
tion, as  if  royally  inspired,  for  it  thus  concludes 

“ In  the  name  of  charity  what  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  three  princesses  that  they  are  refused  a 
situation  in  which  their  charms  might  appear  in  a proper 
light  ? It  is  a point  which  cannot  be  easily  determined, 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  council  of  the  R.A.  be  not 
a greater  affront  towards  majesty  than  to  the  artist.” 

The  offence  did  not  lie  in  the  princesses,  but 
solely  in  the  able  manner  in  which  their  charms 
had  been  transferred  to  the  canvas. 

The  defence  of  the  council  which  appeared  in 
the  Public  Advertiset'  (April  24,  1784)  reads  as 
if  from  the  pen  of  Reynolds,  for  it  breathes  his 
policy  throughout.  It  begins : That  the  Exhi- 
bition should  be  deprived  of  the  landscape  pencil 
of  such  a painter  as  Mr.  Gainsborough  is  not  a 
little  to  be  lamented  ” ; but  there  is  no  lamentation 
about  the  loss  of  his  portrait-pencil  or  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  group  of  royal  portraits  about  which 
the  difference  arose. 

Was  there  a lively  apprehension  that,  from  the 
exalted  rank  of  the  princesses  and  the  patronage 
of  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  these  por- 
traits would  have  proved  to  be  even  a greater 
success  for  Gainsborough  in  fashionable  society 
than  the  ‘^Blue  Boy”  had  been,  and  votes  were 
influenced  accordingly  against  any  relaxation  of 
the  hanging  rules  ? 

The  study  for  the  group  of  princesses  was 
No.  24  in  the  late  winter  exhibition  of  the  R.A., 
and  it  showed  that  Reynolds  had  cause  for  the 
jealousy  he  was  openly  charged  with  by^  the 
Morning  Herald.  The  picture  itself,  but  in  a 
mutilated  state  which  spoilt  its  effect,  was  No.  119 
in  the  previous  winter  exhibition.  This  mu- 
tilation, we  have  been  told,  was  the  act  of  a 
re-arranger  of  the  royal  collection  to  make  it  fit 
some  odd  place  or  other. 

Upon  the  various  phases  of  the  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  controversy,  one  is  almost  forced  to 
conclude  that  their  quarrel  in  1772,  only  two 
years  after  the  exhibition  of  the  “ Blue  Boy,” 
which  led  Gainsborough,  to  his  own  detriment, 
to  send  no  pictures  to  the  R.A.  during  the  ensuing 
four  years;  the  motion  carried  in  1775  to  strike 
Gainsborough’s  name  off  the  list  of  R.A.s,  but 
afterwards  rescinded ; the  cold-colour  sermon 
preached  against  the  offending  Blue  Boy  ” in 
1778,  the  year  after  Gainsborough  once  more 
began  to  send  pictures  to  the  R.A. ; and  the  arbi- 
trary refusal  of  his  request  in  1784  for  a particular 
position  for  the  group  of  princesses,  if  not  all  steps 
in  the  depreciatory  policy  of  Sir  Joshua,  afford 
food  for  thought  at  any  rate.  Yet  when  death 
had  removed  his  great  and  gifted  rival.  Sir  J oshua 
paid  a handsome  tribute  to  his  memory,  as 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,”  even  if  the  deprecia- 
tory policy  does  pop  through  in  places. 

The  king  was  a staunch  patron  of  Gainsborough, 
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but  be  disliked  Keynolds ; and  tbe  policy  of  tbe 
latter  towards  tbe  king’s  favourite  was  almost 
certain  to  bring  both  tbe  king  and  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales  to  tbe  side  of  Gainsborougb  at  tbe  time. 

If,  then,  the  cold-colour  discourse  of  1778  did 
not  lead  to  the  purchase  of  tbe  Blue  Boy  ” for  a 
palace,  tbe  event  of  1784  was  almost  certain  to 
have  brought  about  such  a result  as  a special 
mark  of  royal  patronage.  When,  therefore,  we  hear 
from  a subsequent  owner  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt, that  it  once  belonged  to  tbe  Prince  of  W ales 
(George  IV.),  it  is  nothing  more  than  under  the 
circumstances  was  to  be  expected.  In  a similar 
spirit  the  prince  afterwards  crowded  the  studio 
of  Hoppner  with  princes,  peers,  and  fine  ladies  in 
opposition  to  Opie,  Owen,  and  Lawrence.”  * But 
if  the  cold-colour  discourse  did  contribute  to  place 
the  ‘^Blue  Boy”  in  a royal  collection,  so  now  j 
it  is  proposed  to  cite  it  as  atfording  cogent  evi- 
dence that  the  green  Blue  Boy”  was  the  very 
offender  against  which  that  sermon  was  carefully 
prepared  and  delivered  to  the  rising  generation  of 
art  students. 

The  “ Blue  Boy  ” appeared  as  a novelty  in  the 
art-world  which  formed  a contrast  with,  and  made 
a greater  impression  than,  an  ordinary  portrait  of 
the  boy  would  have  done.  Grace  and  dignity  are 
conspicuous  features  of  the  “ Blue  Boy,”  and 
simplicity  of  treatment  was  Gainsborough’s  forte. 
Masses  of  light  in  a cold  colour  on  the  principal 
figure  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  are  other 
features  of  the  Blue  Boy.” 

Now  these  features,  which  then  gave  and  still 
give  celebrity  to  the  picture,  form  the  chief  head- 
ings discussed  in  that  sermon.  Novelty  and  con- 
trasts, as  a means  of  producing  a “more  forcible 
expression”  than  ordinary  procedure,  are  con- 
demned; grace  and  dignity  added  to  the  repre- 
sented are  also  condemned  in  strong  language  as 
betraying  “vulgarity  and  meanness”;  simplicity 
is  treated  as  often  “disagreeable  and  nauseous 
affectation  ” ; masses  of  light  in  one  colour  is  said 
to  resemble  “ an  artist’s  first  essay  in  imitating 
nature  ” ; the  position  of  a principal  figure  in  the 
midst  of  a picture  under  the  principal  light  is 
commented  on  as  creating  “ needless  difficulties  ” 
if  generall}’-  acted  on  ; and  a cold-coloured  central 
figure,  with  warm  colours  surrounding,  are  con- 
demned as  “gross  heterodoxy  involving  difficulties 
beyond  the  power  of  art,  even  in  the  hands  of 
Rubens  or  Titian,  to  make  a picture  splendid  and  i 
harmonious”  (far  less  Gainsborough,  who  was  no 
doubt  implied).  Then  follows  the  appUcatio7i  of 
the  sermon  to  the  offender  in  the  preacher’s  “mind’s 
eye,”  which  has  been  so  long  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  the  “ Blue  Boy’s  ” production.  Descending 
from  generalisation  to  particularisation.  Sir  Joshua 
apologises  for  the  step,  and  says ; — 


* Lives  of  Painters,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  v.  242. 


“ Though  it  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  our  art,  yet  I must  take  this  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing one  of  the  means  of  producing  that  great  etfect  which 
we  observe  in  the  works  of  the  Venetian  painters,  as  j 
think  it  is  not  generally  known  or  observed.  It  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  indispensably  observed  that  the 
masses  of  light  in  a picture  be  always  of  a warm  mellow 
colour,  3^ellow,  red,  or  j^ellowish-white ; and  that  the 
blue,  the  grey,  and  the  green  colours  be  used  onlj^  to 
support  and  to  set  off  these  w'arm  colours,  and  for  this 
purpose  a small  proportion  of  cold  colours  will  be  suffi- 
cient.” 

Now  the  two  chief  colours  condemned  here  as 
too  cold  for  portraiture,  gi'een  and  blue — for  grey 
is  more  of  a cozy  than  a cold  colour — are  pre- 
cisely the  leading  colours  of  the  green  “Blue 
Boy’s  ” costume. 

In  short  this  discourse  appears  to  prove,  almost 
to  demonstration,  that  the  “ Blue  Boy”  was  then 
an  offender  or  heretic  of  standing,  or  no  such  ser- 
mon would  have  been  launched  against  his  hetero- 
doxy, and  that  the  original  picture  was  a green 
blue-clad — consequently,  that  the  green  “ Blue 
Boy  ” must  be  the  original  picture. 

The  history  of  the  original  picture,  which  has 
passed  current  for  so  many  years,  is  the  version 
embodied  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Grosvenor  or  pale 
“ Blue  Boy,”  as  it  appears  in  Young’s  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  published  in 
1821. 

Young,  after  mentioning  the  influence  which 
tbe  “ Blue  Boy’s  ” success  exercised  in  enhancing 
the  reputation  of  Gainsborough,  says:  “The  pic- 
ture was  purchased  at  Mr.  Buttall’s  sale  by  Mr. 
Nesbitt;  it  became  afterwards  the  property  of 
Mr.  Hoppner,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Earl  Gros- 
venor ” — but  whether  to  the  first  or  the  second  earl 
is  not  stated. 

In  a more  or  less  modified  form  this  pedigree 
appears,  with  all  its  errors,  in  subsequent  works 
on  art.  In  one  of  the  latest  of  them,  Fulcher’s 
Life  of  Gainsborough  (1856),  it  is  given  in  these 
somewhat  different  words : “ At  Mr.  Buttall  s 
death,  the  ^ Blue  Boy’  was  purchased  by  Mr, 
Nesbitt;  the  picture  was  afterwards  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hoppner,  the  painter,  who  sold  it 
to  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor.”  Thus  supplying  the 
information  that  the  pale  “ Blue  Boy  ” was  bought 
by  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor,  who  died  in  1802. 
Such  is  what  may  be  called  the  official  pedigree 
of  the  pale  “Blue  Boy”;  but  it  is  erroneous,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  to  the  effect  that  Nesbitt 
did  not  obtain  the  “Blue  Boy”  at  Buttall’s  sale, 
but  from  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  that  Hoppner 
did  not  sell  the  original  “Blue  Boy”  to  Earl 
Grosvenor,  as  the  Grosvenor  picture  was  bought 
from  a dealer  (“  N.  & Q.  ” S.  iv.  237 ; v.  17.) 

The  trade  history  of  the  pale  “Blue  Boy”  has 
also  appeared  to  the  effect  that  it  was  first  heard 
of  at  an  auction-room  sale,  without  a frame  and 
with  a hole  in  it;  and  that  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  several  dealers,  who  had  it  repaired 
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and  framed,  it  was  sold  for  the  Grosyenor  collec- 
tion C'N.  & S.  iv.  237.) 

The  trade  history  seems  to  he  confirmed  by  the 
picture  itself,  if  it  does,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  carry 
on  its  face  and  back  evidence  of  a hole  having 
been  repaired,  and  of  its  having  been  lined  as  a 
consequence. 

When  this  picture  was  hung  at  a right  height 
last  year  at  Burlington  House,  a repaired-looking 
patch  of  an  irregular  triangular  outline,  with  its 
different  shade  of  colour — the  too  sweet  juvenility 
of  the  face,  more  especially  the  lower  portion  of 
it,  for  a manly  youth  of  five  feet  in  stature — and 
sundry  un-Gainsborough-like  manipulations  in  the 
detail — were  readily  seen,  and  led  some  judges 
to  think  it  was  not  a Gainsborough.  Even 
now,  when  hung  about  three  feet  too  high  at 
South  Kensington,  through  a good  glass  the 
above  drawbacks  may  be  seen. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  it  has  been  hung  so 
high  there,  and  in  contrast  with  the  big  brown 
faded  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  '^‘Tragic 
Muse”  by  Beynolds,  as  if  in  revival  of  the  olden 
feud,  instead  of  having  been  hung  in  contrast  with 
an  untouched  Gainsborough  of  the  same  land- 
scape background  class,  or  the  green  ‘^Blue  Boy  ” ? 
Let  any  visitor  to  the  Museum  compare  the  sky 
of  the  ^^Blue  Boy”  there  with  that  of  ^‘Musi- 
dora”  or  ‘^The  Watering  Place,”  both  by  Gains- 
borough, in  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  contrast 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  and  suggestive. 

We  now  come  to  Nesbitt’s  history  of  the 
original  Blue  Boy,”  and  a better  authoritj^  can- 
not be  referred  to : for  he  is  the  admitted  owner 
of  the  picture  formerly,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  whom  the  pale  ^^Blue  Boy”  claims  its 
originality.  J.  Sewell,  Assoc.  Inst.  O.E. 

The  Lombard,  E.C. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


MUEAL  PAINTING  IN  STARSTON  CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 

S.  vi.  542,  577 ; vii.  40,  172,  245.) 

In  answer  to  G.  A.  C.  I beg  to  state  that  the  soul 
is  never  represented  in  mediaeval  art  as  having  sex. 
When  I wrote  upon  this  subject,  in  ansv/er  to 
E.  0.  H.,  I had  not  the  drawing  by  me,  and  trusted 
entirely  to  the  description  given  by  that  writer. 
Since  I have  studied  the  details  minutely,  I find  that 
description  inaccurate,  and  therefore  all  deductions 
thereon  fail.  The  details  show  us  an  altar  with 
representation  of  crucifixion,  a priest  in  cJiasiiblej 
not  cope,  standing  by,  and  reaching  towards  a ton- 
sured figure  to  receive  (apparentl}'^)  the  scroll  or 
schedule  which  he  holds,  and  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription. At  this  end  of  the  painting,  it  is  clear 
that  the  squares,  and  all  below,  are  parts  of  an 
earlier  decoration  underneath,  and  form  no  part 
of  the  present  subject.  That,  which  has  been 
called  a shield  is  certainly  no  shield  at  all,  and  I 


have  heard  from  the  Bey.  Lee  Warner  that  the 
markings  upon  it  were  exceedingly  obscure,  and 
I was  further  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  in 
minute  details  the  drawing  is  not  to  be  entirely 
trusted.  Behind  the  figure  with  the  scroll  is  one 
with  clasped  hands,  and  certainly  from  the  treat- 
ment, one  of  importance  in  the  composition. 

Then,  there  is  the  lady  who  forms  the  centre 
figure,  evidently  one  of  rank,  even  if  it  is  not 
certain,  as  G.  A.  C.  asserts,  that  she  w’^ears  a 
coronet.  If  this,  however,  be  the  case,  it  will  tend 
to  strengthen  my  opinion,  now  entertained,  of 
the  subject.  Near  her  is  a veiled  figure,  seem- 
ingly holding  a book,  but  this  is  doubtful ) then 
a miscellaneous  group  coming  in.  There  is  a 
diapered  covering  which  I cannot  think  is  in- 
tended for  a bed ; in  fact,  what  I pronounce  to  be 
an  altar  has  evidently  been  mistaken  for  a pillow. 
In  front  of  this  covering  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
carved  tomb.  The  angels  with  the  soul  completes 
the  picture. 

Now,  if  this  were  merely  the  record  of  a benefac- 
tress— a subject  possible,  but  I must  say  not  in 
accord  with  our  experience,  although  De.  Bock 
does  countenance  such  a view’ — there  would  either 
be  less  circumstance,  or  the  true  reading  w’ouldbe 
easy  and  simple  j but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
In  MSS.  such  subjects  are  found,  but  this  is  a 
different  matter  to  placing  in  a church  what 
really  is  something  complimentary  to  an  indivi- 
dual. Y7e  want  the  strongest  evidence  before  we 
can  admit  such  a view.  All  our  experiences  of 
medieval  art  point  to  one  governing  idea — viz. 
the  laity’s  instruction  in  religion  through  the  eye. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  principle  laid  down  at  the 
second  Council  of  Nicea.  It  therefore  appears  to 
me,  that  this  picture  would  more  naturally  belong 
to  a passage  in  the  life  of  some  saint.  That  it  re- 
presents the  Assumption  is  so  utterly  untenable 
a proposition  that  it  is  mere  w^aste  of  time  to 
consider  it.  The  legend  to  which  it  seems  to 
me  to  refer  is  that  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  is 
too  long  to  insert  at  length,  but  it  is  full  of  in- 
terest, and  has  been  very  fully  entered  into  in  a 
German  work.  It  is  rarely  that  jmu  find  all  the 
incidents  in  one  writer.  In  my  opinion  the  paint- 
ing represents  the  death  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  bare  details  of  which  are  as  follows : — She 
preached  at  Marseilles,  and  converted  the  prince 
of  the  province,  together  with  his  lady,  through 
giving  them  a promise  of  offspring  by  her  prayers. 
In  a voyage  they  then  undertook  to  visit  S.  Peter, 
the  wife  brought  forth  a child  and  died.  The 
body  was  put  ashore,  and  the  child  laid  by  her 
side,  having  no  means  of  subsistence.  On  the 
father  returning,  he  visited  the  spot  where  the 
body  had  been  laid,  and  found  both  wife  and 
child  alive.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  legend. 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  living  in  the  desert,  fre- 
quently had  the  communion  of  angels.  Feeling  her 
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end  to  be  near,  sbe  sent  word  to  Maximin^  bisbop 
of  Aix^  that  sbe  would  appear  at  a certain  bour 
in  tbe  oratory,  in  wbicb  be  performed  bis  devo- 
tions. Maximin  accordingly  assembled  tbe  clergy, 
and  went  into  tbe  oratory  at  tbe  time  appointed, 
and  there  found  tbe  saint,  wbo,  baying  partook  of 
tbe  sacrament  of  our  Lord’s  body,  afterwards  fell 
down  dead  in  front  of  tbe  altar.  Maximin  after- 
wards ordered  bis  tomb  to  be  made  close  to  tbe  spot. 

Now  to  apply  this  to  tbe  painting.  We  have 
an  altar  and  priest  in  eucharistic  vestment;  tbe 
diapered  covering  is  doubtless  over  tbe  dead  body, 
and  tbe  tomb  is  in  front.  Wbat  bas  been  called  a 
shield  I should  imagine  to  have  been  a chalice : I 
cannot  trust  tbe  drawing,  especially  as  I bear  that 
this  part  was  very  obscure,  and  my  experience 
teaches  me  bow  easy  it  is  to  err  in  such  details. 
Then  tbe  lady  with  coronet  (?)  would  be  tbe  prin- 
cess; tbe  veiled  figure  by  her  side  Martha,  wbo 
also  belongs  to  this  legendary  history;  tbe  crowd, 
tbe  assemWed  clergy,  and  people  ; the  figure  with 
clasped  bands  plainly  attired,  tbe  pilgrim  prince. 

Now  tbe  inscription  must  be  considered.  Tbe 
scroll  bas  three  words,  each  separated  by  a con- 
ventional colon  (:).  The  draughtsman  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  erred  in  this.  It  was  not  an  uni- 
versal convention ; sometimes  it  is  a single  stop ; 
more  often  there  is  none  at  all.  We  have  therefore 
three  words  to  deal  with.  The  drawing  gives 

PROCE  : . . . ifE  (?) : MARIA.”  If  we  admit  tbe  evi- 
dence of  three  words,  we  cannot  allow  of  tbe  union 
of  tbe  first  and  second  to  make  the  v/ord  “ precede” 
or  procedente,”  nor  can  we  admit  ^^pro  te  ” on 
account  of  tbe  want  of  tbe  stop  betw’een.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  errors  in  drafts  of  inscrip- 
tions when  the  letters  are  at  all  obscured ; and 
there  are  certain  characters  in  Longobardic  capi- 
tals thus  frequently  confounded : A and  b,  and  e 
and  0,  and  n and  tj,  &c.  If  we  reject  tbe  read- 
ings as  above,  we  cannot  accept  ‘^proce”  as  a 
correct  rendering. 

My  suggestion  is  that  tbe  inscription  should 
read  ‘‘prece  : tea  ; maria.”  If  this  be  admissible, 
then  we  have  confirmatory  evidence  in  tbe  legend 
to  wbicb  I refer.  Prece  tua  ” occurs  three  times 
in  reference  to  tbe  prayer  of  S.  Mary  Magda- 
lene through  wbicb  offspring  was  obtained  by  tbe 
prince.  But  there  is  even  another  part  of  tbe 
legend  to  which  this  might  refer:  a sinner  in- 
scribed his  sins  upon  a schedule,  and  placed  it 
beneath  tbe  cover  of  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  Magda- 
lene. On  retaking  it,  it  was  found  to  be  blank. 
Tbe  inscription  would  be  pertinent  here.  I have 
omitted  to  mention,  that,  on  tbe  decease  of  the 
saint,  angels  were  seen  to  carry  away  her  soul 
with  songs  and  hymns ; and  I may  further  add, 
that  in  a woodcut  illustration  to  her  life  in  a copy 
I have  of  Petrus  de  Natalihus  tbe  soul  is  being 
borne  to  heaven  as  in  tbe  Starston  painting. 

68,  Bolsover  Street.  3 . G.  WALLER. 


LINES  ON  THE  HUMAN  EAR. 

(ph  S.  vii.  235,  334.) 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  hav- 
ing afforded  a clue  to  tbe  discovery  of  these  lines, 
tbe  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Latey,  of  tbe  Illus- 
trated London  News,  bas  done  tbe  rest.  They 
appeared  in  that  journal  (vol.  xx.),  Jan.  17,  1852. 
Perhaps  as,  like  Mrs.  Bardeli  in  Pickwick,  they 
are  lively  and  sought  after,”  your  courtesy  may 
give  them  a new  circulation,  especially  as  they 
are  of  a most  instructive  character. 

^^THE  PHILOSOPHER  ANH  HER  BATHER. 

“ A sound  came  booming  through  the  air — 

‘ What  is  that  sound  ? ’ quoth  I. 

My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair. 

Made  answer,  presently, 

‘ Papa,  you  know  it  very  well — 

That  sound — it  was  Saint  Pancras  Bell.’ 

“ ‘ My  own  Louise,  put  down  the  cat. 

And  come  and  stand  by  me ; 

I’m  sad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that, 

Where’s  your  philosophy  ? 

That  sound — attend  to  what  I tell — 

That  sound  was  not  Saint  Pancras  Bell. 

“ ‘ Sound  is  the  name  the  sage  selects 
For  the  concluding  term 
Of  a long  series  of  effects, 

Of  which  that  blow ’s  the  germ. 

The  following  brief  analysis 
Shows  the  interpolations.  Miss. 

The  blow  which,  when  the  clapper  slips, 

Falls  on  your  friend  the  Bell, 

Changes  its  circle  to  ellipse 
(A  v/ord  you’d  better  spell). 

And  then  comes  elasticity, 

Restoring  what  it  used  to  be. 

“ ‘ Nay,  making  it  a little  more. 

The  circle  shifts  about. 

As  much  as  it  shrunk  in  before 
The  Bell,  you  see,  swells  out ; 

And  so  a new  ellipse  is  made, 

(You’re  not  attending,  I’m  afraid). 

‘ This  change  of  form  disturbs  the  air, 

Which  in  its  turn  behaves 
In  like  elastic  fashion  there. 

Creating  waves  on  waves  ; 

Which  press  each  other  onward,  dear, 

. Until  the  outmost  finds  your  ear. 

“ ‘ Within  that  ear  the  surgeons  find 
A tympanum,  or  drum, 

Which  has  a little  bone  behind, — 

Malleus,  it’s  called  by  some  ; 

But  those  not  proud  of  Latin  Grammar 
Humbly  translate  it  as  the  hammer. 

“ ‘ The  wave’s  vibrations  this  transmits 
On  to  the  incus  bone 
{Incus  means  anvil,  which  it  hits). 

And  this  transfers  the  tone 
To  the  small  os  orbiculnre, 

The  tiniest  bone  that  people  cainy. 

“ ‘The  stapes  next — the  name  recalls 
A stirrup’s  form,  my  daughter — 

Joins  three  half-circular  canals. 

Each  fill’d  with  limpid  water  ; 

Their  curious  lining,  you’ll  observe. 

Made  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
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“ ‘This  vibrates  next — and  then  we  find 
The  mystic  work  is  crown’d  ; 

For  then  my  daughter’s  gentle  Mind 
First  recognises  sound. 

See  what  a host  of  causes  swell 
To  make  up  what  you  call  “ the  Bell.”  ’ 

“ Awhile  she  paused,  my  bright  Louise, 

And  ponder’d  on  the  case ; 

Then,  settling  that  he  meant  to  tease, 

She  slapp’d  her  father’s  face. 

‘ You  bad  old  man,  to  sit  and  tell 
Such  gibberygosh  about  a Bell ! ’ ” 

Shikley  Beooks. 


HENRY  YIII.  AND  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

S.  vii.  283.) 

To  Mr.  Buttery’s  inquiries  I reply  that 
Henry  VIII.  was  duly  elected  a Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  that  (so  far  as  I 
am  aware)  there  is  no  representation  of  him  with 
the  collar  or  insignia  of  that  order.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  election,  and  his  reason 
for  abstaining  from  wearing  the  order,  will,  I 
hope,  be  found  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a 
place  ill  N.  & Q.” 

On  October  16,  1489,  Maximilian  King  of  the 
Homans  (afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany)  was 
elected  a K.G.  in  the  stead  of  Henry  Percy,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  slain  April  28  previously. 
(Cotton  MS.  Julius,  B.  12,  p.  55.)  On  Sept.  1*2, 
1490,  a commission  was  issued  to  Sir  Charles 
Somerset  and  Sir  John  Wriothesley,  Garter,  to 
invest  Maximilian.  (Rymer,  xii.  403.)  His  inves- 
titure took  place  at  Nuremberg  on  Christmas  Hay, 
1490,  when  the  book  of  statutes  was  delivered, 
and  the  oath  administered. 

This  investiture  formed  (in  1528)  the  subject 
of  one  of  Holbein’s  very  rare  historical  pictures, 
executed  during  his  stay  at  Sir  Thomas  More’s  at 
Chelsea,  the  original  sketch  of  which,  signed  by 
the  artist,  is  in  my  possession  j and  from  it  YVen- 
ceslaus  Hollar  made  his  engraving,  to  be  found 
in  Ashmole,  p.  406. 

Consequent  upon  Maximilian’s  proctor,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburgh  (Ashmole,  p.  438),  not 
presenting  himself  for  installation  and  to  offer  his 
helm,  &c.,  within  the  time  limited  by  the  statutes, 
Maximilian’s  reception  into  the  order,  as  well  as 
the  oath  taken  by  him,  became  void  and  of  no 
effect,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Henry  VII. 

On  August  14,  1502,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Henry  and  Maximilian,  the  emperor  for  himself 
and  his  son  Philip  covenanted  to  accept  and 
wear  the  Garter  imhlidy^  the  King  of  England 
and  his  son  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  promising  to 
accept  and  wear  the  Golden  Fleece.  (Rymer,  xiii. 
35,  36.)  Accordingly,  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  and 
Dr.  West,  attended  by  Norroy  King  at  Arms,  were 
commissioned  on  November  18  following  to  admit 


the  emperor  into  the  order,  deliver  the  ensigns, 
declare  the  statutes,  and  receive  his  oath  for  the 
observance  of  them.  The  emperor,  however,  de- 
clined to  renew  the  oath,  but  promised  to  send  a 
roctor  on  February  18  to  be  installed  for  him  on 
t.  George’s  Day  next  ensuing.  (Cotton  MS. 
Galba,  B.  2.) 

On  Nov.  17,  1505,  ^‘Philippe  le  Bel”  held  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  Mid- 
delbourg  in  Flanders,  upon  which  occasion  ten 
knights  were  elected,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list 
was  “Le  Prince deGalles,”  afterwards  Henry  VHI. 
(De  Reiffenberg,  Histoire  de  VOrdre  de  la  Toison 
d'Or.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  proof  that 
Maximilian  or  Philip  wore  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  publicly,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  they 
did  not  ] and  such  omission  may  be  accepted  as  a 
good  reason  for  Henry’s  declining  to  wear  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  satisfactorily  explains  why  no 
pictorial  representation  exists  which  shows  Maxi- 
milian with  the  Garter  or  Henry  with  the  Fleece. 

Henry  F.  Holt. 

King’s  Road,  Clapham  Park. 


REALM. 

(4‘^  S.  iii.  334,  413,  599 ; v.  406  ^ vi.  96,  395.) 

Me.  Payne  now  asserts  that  such  forms  as 
chevaXj  hiax^  viex,  fox^  cannot,  as  I endeavoured 
to  show  in  my  last  note  (vi.  96),  be  intermediate 
forms  between  the  older  forms  chevalx,  hialx, 
vieix,  folx,  and  the  forms  now  in  use,  chevaux, 
heauxf  vieux,  fous ; but  that  the  forms  in  ax,  ex, 
ox  belong  to  one  dialect  (that  of  the  “authors  of 
the  French  of  Paris”),  and  those  in  aux,  eux,  oux 
to  another,  viz.  the  French  of  Normandy  and 
Picardy ; and  that,  therefore,  I have  been  guilty 
of  confounding  distinct  dialects  together.  I have 
but  little  difficulty  in  meeting  this  objection  of 
Mr.  Payne’s. 

In  the  first  place  let  him  consult  Ampere  (Hist, 
de  la  formation  de  la  lang.  franq.,  2nd  ed.,  Paris, 
1869, p.  371),  where  he  will  find  it  stated  that  the 
forms  in  aus,  eus  originally  belonged  to  the  Parisian 
dialect,!  whilst  those  in  ax  and  ex  primitively  be- 
longed to  Picardy,  and  were  thence  transferred  to 
Paris.  In  other  words,  that  the  x and  u forms  (see 

* Formerly  also  hiaux.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
shall  call  the  forms  in  ax,  ex,  ox,  the  x forms  ; those  in 
aux,  eux,  oux,  the  u form.s ; whilst  the  forms  in  als,  els, 
oh,  in  which  the  original  Latin  Z is  preserved,  and  from 
which  both  the  x and  u forms  are  derived,  I will  call  the 
Z forms.  It  must  be  remembered  that  final  s is  in  old 
French,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  very  frequently 
replaced  by  x or  a-. 

t In  Ampere,  Burgundian  dialect;  but  (ibid.  p.  360) 
we  are  told  that  under  Burgundian  is  included  the  French 
spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  in  the  Ile-de- 
France — that  is  what  Mu.  Payne  calls  the  “French  of 
Paris.” 
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note* * * § * *)  both  of  them  occur  in  tlie  “ Frencli  of  Paris/’ 
wliich  is  precisely  the  view  I hold;  whilst  the 
obvious  corollary  to  Mr.  Payne’s  present  position 
is,  that  the  two  sets  of  forms  are  never  found  in 
the  same  dialect.  So  also  Diez  {Gramm,  d.  roman. 
Sprachen,  2nd  ed.,  1856),  who  says  (i.  122)  that 
the  language  of  the  Ile-de-France  lies  between 
the  three  principal  dialects  (Burgundian,  Picard, 
and  Norman),  and  is  mixed  up  with  them. 

Again,  if  Mr.  Payne  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  Roman  de  Rou  and  the  Roman  de 
Brut,  by  Wace,7  and  his  own  favourite  edition 
(by  Michel)  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  or  even  to 
consult  my  last  note  (vi.  96),  he  will  very  speedily 
discover  that  the  x forms  are  very  common  in  the 
Norman  dialect,  and  the  u forms  rare ; whilst  in 
the  “ French  of  Paris  ” the  u forms  are  much  the 
more  common,  and  the  x forms  more  rare — facts 
which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  assertions. 
In  each  dialect,  too,  both  forms  are  used — which 
is  again  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Payne. § 

I have  examined  a great  many  other  books,  and 
excepting  in  the  oldest,  where  scarcely  any  but 
the  / forms  are  met  with,  I have  always  found 
both  the  X and  u forms,  the  x forms  predominat- 
ing in  the  older  books.  But  even  in  the  oldest 
books  of  all  the  dialects  I find  the  x forms  as 
( = aux),  es,  and  des.  As  far  as  I can  see,  as  seems 
to  have  come  into  use  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
centuiy  (see  a version  of  the  Psalms  of  that  cen- 
tury edited  by  Fr.  Michel,  Oxford,  1860),  and  to 
have  been  used  exclusively  until  it  was  superseded 
by  the  more  modern  forms  aus  and  aiix.  If  this 
is  so,  will  Mr.  Payne  explain  how  aus  and  aux 
can  have  been  formed,  if  not  by  the  change  of  the 
a oi  as  into  au  f 

My  theory  finds  great  support  also  in  the  words 
epaule,  saide,  yaule  (pole,  switch),  and  I think 
also  in  Gaule  (Gaul).  In  the  first  three  words  the 
I of  the  root  has  been  retained,  and  yet  the  a has 
become  au — and  this  au,  being  constantly  found 
in  the  oldest  writers,  has  evidently  not  been  in- 
serted by  Mr.  Payne’s  grammarians.  See  Diez, 
op},  cit.,  p.  193.  1}  Diez  himself  virtually  allows 

f Mr.  Payxe  may  object  that  Wace  was  only  an 
Anglo-Norman ; but,  as  he  was  born  in  Jersey,  educated 
at  Caen,  and  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Normandy,  his  Norman-French  must  have  been 
pure,  and,  indeed.  Ampere  freely  quotes  from  him,  and 
speaks  of  his  works  as  texts  “ dont  I’origiue  Normande 
n’est  pas  douteuse.” 

The  authors  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  both  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  their  language  belongs  to  the 

Burgundian  dialect,  which  is  classed  by  Ampere  (and 
Fallot)  with  the  “French  of  Paris.”  See  note  f. 

§ I sometimes  find  the  x and  ti  forms  in  the  same  line. 
Thus,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  1.  5391,  there  is  “ Certes, 
biaus  amis,  fox  es  tu”;  and  so  frequently  in  the  Roman 
duRenart  (ed.  Meon,  Paris,  1826),  e.  g.  hiau  tres  doz, 
11.  4044,  7578  ; Max  doux,  1.  2872  ; with  which  compare 
Max  doz,  1.  1427. 

II  Diez  says  that  saule  and  gaule  (switch)  come  from 


my  tlieory  to  be  possible;  for  be  states  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  (note  *)  that,  in  the  Burgun- 
dian dialect,  aul  not  infrequently  comes  from  al, 
and  he  quotes  as  examples  vaulo  (valet),  maulai- 
droi  (maladroit).  But,  if  in  the  Burgundian  dia- 
lect, why  not  in  the  other  dialects  of  France? 
Besides  which  it  is,  according  to  Ampere  and 
Fallot  (see  note  t),  precisely  from  the  Burgun- 
dian dialect  that  the  French  of  modern  times  has 
sprung. 

Mr.  Payne  asks  why  u,  and  not  any  other 
vowel,  should  have  come  in  before  I in  French  ? I 
can  only  say  that  the  addition  of  u before  I,  whe- 
ther the  I drops  or  not,  is  not  peculiar  to  French. 
Let  him  examine  the  English  words  salt,  malt, 
false,  halt;  and  the  Scotch  «’  ( = all),/«’  ( = fall), 
faut  ( = fault),  saut  ( = salt);^  and  the  Northum- 
brian awmaist  ( = almost),  quoted  by  Diez,  loc.  cit. 
So  again,  in  om  falcon,  balk,  calk  ( = caulk),  chalk, 
talk,  ivalk,  the  I has  virtually  dropped,  and  the  a 
is  pronounced  au. 

In  conclusion,  I will  just  notice  Mr.  Payne’s 
attempt  to  turn  me  into  ridicule,  because  forsooth 
I assumed  the  old  French  form  of  the  Lat.  dulcis 
to  be  dids',  and  Mr.  Payne,  relying  no  doubt 
upon  Scheler,  chooses  to  assert  dogmatically  that 
it  is  dols,  and  dols  only.  Scheler  and  Mr.  Payne 
are  both  wrong ; for  dols  and  dids  both  occur,  and 
dais  is  older  than  dols.  See  a version  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  eleventh  century,  edited  by  Fr. 
Michel  (Oxford,  1860),  Psalms  xviii.  11,  xxiv.  9; 
and  the  Chanson  de  Roland  (ed.  Genm,  Paris,  1850), 
Chant  I.,  11.  109,  360,  572 ; Chant  ii.,  11.  42,  46, 
394,  &c.  &c.  Nor  is  Mr.  Payne  more  fortunate 
in  asserting  that  dols  was  at  once  superseded  by 
dous,”  for  I have  many  times  met  with  what  I 
regard  as  the  intermediate  form,**  viz.  doz,  e.  g. 
in  the  Roman  du  Renart,  11.  750, 1048,  1059,  1179, 


saluha  and  valus,  and  if  so  the  must  have  become 
au,  though  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  an  otherwise. 
As  to  Guide,  Diez  says  the  first  I of  Gallia,  became  v,  whilst 
the  second  remains.  I prefer  to  think  that  the  first  I 
dropped,  which  would  give  us  Gale,  and  that  then  the  a 
became  an,  as  in  saule  and  gaide  (switch).  I find  Gales  — 
Galles  (VVales),  from  the  same  root  as  Gallia,  in  the 
Roman  de  Brut,  11. 1314, 1315, 1317 ; and  it  ip  well  known 
that  in  old  French  one  of  two  Latin  Vs  is  commonly 
dropped,  as  in  bele,  nule,  fole  = helle,  nulle,folle. 

^ The  I does  not  always  drop  in  Scotch  when  the  a 
becomes  au.  Thus,  we  find  auld  ( = old),  cauld  ( = cold), 
ivauld  (power);  and  these  words  are  also  written  aid, 
cald,  wald,  though  doubtless  even  then  the  a is  pro- 
nounced au.  See  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Btymological  Diet. 

**  One  reason  that  the  intermediate  forms  do  not 
alwavs  occur  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  final  Is  was,  even 
when  written,  ultimately  not  pronounced,  as  Me.  Payne 
himself  allows.  Dols  and  Mals  would,  therefore,  be  pro- 
nounced precisely  in  the  same  way  as  doz  and  Max,  and 
hence  the  forms  doz.  Max,  though  useful  as  showing  that 
the  I was  not  pronounced,  were  not  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  hence  such  intermediate  forms  were  frequently  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  I forms  seem  to  pass  directly  into 
the  u forms. 
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1427,  &c.  (see  note  §)  • and  lie  cannot  say  this 
form  belongs  to  a different  dialect,  as  in  the  same 
'book,  11.  2872,  7962,  be  will  also  find  tbe  form 
doux.  Me.  Pati^e  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  be 
more  accurate  and  less  positive  in  future. 

P.  Chance. 

Svdenham  Hill. 


CAPRICIOUS  WRAY. 


(4th  vii.'259.) 

W.  D.  B.  will  find  this  sonnet  in  Dodsley’s  Col- 
lection of  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  321,  ed.  London,  1775, 
with  the  title,  Sonnet  Imitated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Lopez  de  Vega.  Menagiana,  tom.  iv. 
p.  176.  By  the  same.”  W.  D.  B.  will  see  that 
his  memory  and  no  wonder  after  fifty  years — 
has  not  retained  the  lines  quite  accurately 

“Capricious  W.*  [szc]  a sonnet  needs  must  have; 

I ne’er  was  so  put  to ’t  before a Sonnet ! 

Why  fourteen  verses  must  be  spent  upon  it ; 

’Tis  good  howe’er  t’  have  conquer’d  the  first  stave. 

Yet  I shall  ne’er  find  rhymes  enough  by  half, 

Said  I,  and  found  myself  i’  th’  midst  o’  the  second. 

If  twice  four  verses  were  but  fairly  reckon’d 
I should  turn  back  on  th’ hardest  part  and  laugh. 

Thus  far  with  good  success  I think  I’ve  scribbled, 
And  of  the  twice  seven  lines  have  clean  got  o’er  ten 
Courage ! another’ll  finish  the  first  triplet. 

Thanks  to  thee,  Muse,  my  work  begins  to  shorten. 
There’s  thirteen  lines  got  through  driblet  by  driblet. 

Tis  done ! count  how  you  will,  I warr’nt  there’s 
fourteen.” 


In  the  Plegant  Extracts,  edited  by  Vicesimiis 
Knox  [Verse,  B.  iv.  p.  838,  ed.  London,  1796]  the 
first  line  is  given  thus : — 

“ Capricious  Wray  a sonnet  needs  must  have,”  &c. 
and  the  authorship  is  assigned  to  “ Edwards,” 
meaning  no  doubt  Thomas  Edwards,  of  Turrick 
m Buckinghamshire,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Cri- 
ticism, and  of  whom  there  is  a biographical  notice 
by  Nichols  in  his  Collection  of  Poems,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  103-4,  ed.  London,  1780.  But  there  is  a 
little  doubt  in  the  matter  of  authorship,  which  I 
should  like  to  see  solved.  Knox  assigns  the  sonnet 
to  Edwards,  probably  correctly,  but  Nichols  says 
of  Edwards,  “ thirteen  of  his  sonnets  are  printed 
in  Dodsley’s  Collection^  and  in  that  collection 
we  find  Sonnets  by  T.  E.”  thirteen  in  number 
[vol.  ii.  pp.  322-334],  but  they  follow  the  sonnet 
above  quoted,  not  precede  it.  It  would  seem  then 
toat  Nichols,  though  well  acquainted  with  what 
Edwards  had  written,  and  with  Dodslev’s  Collec- 
twn  especially,  did  not  know  this  sonnet  as  his. 

woi’ds  in  Bodsley’s  title,  “ By  the  same,” 
which  vaguely  point  to  an  author,  when  traced 
back,  land  us  either  at  the  name  of  a “ Mr. 
Roderick [vol.  ii.  p.  309],  or  at  a poem  on  “ The 

Eemale  Right  to  Literature,  by ” i.  e,  some 

one  anonymous  [vol.  ii.  p.  294.]  Perhaps  a refer- 
ence, which  I have  no  present  means  of  making. 


to  The  Canons  of  Criticism,  in  which  Nichols  says 
there  are  twenty-seven  other  sonnets  of  Edwards, 
or  to^  Pearch  s Collection,  in  which  he  says  there 
are  eight  more,  may  help  to  solve  the  question. 

Who  Capricious  Wray  ” was,  I cannot  tell : 
but  it  may  have  been  ‘‘Daniel  Wray,”  the  archte- 
ologist,^  who  was  living  at  the  time  the  sonnet 
was  written,  and  of  whom  George  Hardinge  pub- 
lished Biographical  Anecdotes,  London,  18f6,  8vo, 
with  a portrait.  Vide  Lowndes’  Bibl.  Man.,  vol.  v, 

E.A.  D. 

bmllmgstone  Rectory. 


This  was  Daniel  Wray,  Deputy-teller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer from  1745  to  1782,  the  intimate  friend  of 
many  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  his  day.  There 
is  a long  and  interesting  memoir  of  him  by  his 
friend  Mr._  Justice  Hardinge,  in  Nichols’s  Blustra- 
tions  of  Literary  History , vol.  i.,  and  some  account 
of  him  may  be  found  in  the  biographical  diction- 
aries. The  sonnet  is  by  Richard  Roderick,  Fellow 
of  Magdalene^  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1756.  It  is  given  in  Nichols’s  Illustrations,  i.  18, 
and  in  Dodsley’s  Collection,  ii.  336,  1782.  It  is 
stated  to  be  an  imitation  from  the  Spanish  of 
Lopez  de  Vega.  H.  P.  D. 


MOUNT  CALVARY. 

(4^*^  S.  vi.-542  ^ vii.  62,  103,  215.) 

Not  only  “because  the  historian  Sozomen  tells 
us  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name  walled 
in  the  holy  sepulchre  and  the  place  of  Calvary, 
&c.,”  do  I dismiss  all  this  copious  Testimony  of 
St.  Cyril^  as  valueless,”  but  from  a more  cogent 
reason  still,  which  is,  that  1 entertain  very  grave 
doubts  indeed  of  St.  Cyril’s  giving  any  such  tes- 
timony at  all.  The  words  relied  upon  in  support 
of  this  position  are,  vireparea-rdis,  (paivofieros,  and 
ai  TT^rpai — rendered  respectively,  super  eminent,  con- 
spicuous, and  rocks,  of  which  last  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion. 

Now  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
supereminent  is^the  true  equivalent  of  virepavearcts;, 
is  that  word  significant  of  nothing  but  height  in 
the  sense  of  measurement  by  feet,  yards,  or  miles  ? 
Is  it  hardly  ever  used  in  this  sense  ? Do  we  speak 
of  a tall  man,  a high  mountain,  a lofty  tower,  as  a 
supereminent  man,  a supereminent  mountain,  a 
supereminent  tower  ? I think  not.  And  when  we 
do  append  this  participle  to  either  of  these  nouns, 
I fancy  the  qualifying  notion  conveyed,  and  almost 
universally  accepted,  would  be  that  of  excellence, 
superiority , yo.  point  of  something  or  other,  over 
other  individuals  of  the  same  class.  I believe  this 
to  be  equally  true  of  the  Greek  equivalent.  Of 
vTrepavi(XTap.ai,  Scapula  gives,  as  renderings, 
supero,  excello,  valde  antecello,  and  as  example  in 
support  of  these  meanings,  Greg.  doypLo.  irdvruu 
5oyp.drccu  v-Kepavecrr^riKos — a dogma  all  other  dog- 
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mata  excelling.  Hedrick^  and  Liddell  and  Scott 
give  similar  renderings — tlie  latter^  as  example,  a 
quotation  from  Pbilostratus,  rb  tvs  vir^p- 

aveffTrjKosj  intellectual  excellence  or  supeiiority. 
Is  it  not  possible  then,  is  it  not  very  probable,  is 
it  not  more  in  keeping  with  the  whole  gist  of  the 
passage,  that  this  should  be  the  meaning  intended 
by  St.  Cyril  ? For  after  describing  Golgotha  as 
ovTos  6 aytosj  would  it  not  have  been  flat,  and 
tame,  and  jejune  to  speak  of  its  height^  rather  than 
of  the  ]}re-eminence  attaching  to  it  froru  the  won- 
d.erful  and  all-imposing  scene  of  which  it  had 
been  the  theatre  ? And  as  this  is  the  common, 
the  most  generally  received  meaning  of  the  word 
he  uses,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that  he  does 
so  use  it,  and  understand  him  as  speaking  of 
Calvary,  not  as  a mountain — the  term  having  no 
such  exclusive  reference — but  as  a locality  sacred 
above  all  others,  and  of  surpassing  dignity,  on 
account  of  the  grand,  and  solemn,  and  momentous 
transaction  which  had  been  there  consummated  ? 

That  (paLv6,uei'os  should  be  rendered  conspicuous^ 

I do  not  complain but  of  the  inference  drawn 
from  it,  I do.  Because  a thing  is  conspicuous.^  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  elevated  in  the  sense  of 
height.  The  sea  is  conspicuous,  and  I look  upon  it, 
at  this  moment,  from  the  room  in  which  I am 
writing,  not  because  the  sea  is  higher  than  this 
room,  but  because  this  room  is  higher  than  the 
sea.  But  (pairoVef^os— for  it  is  better  to  keep  to  the 
-original — is  a term  of  wide  extent.  It  is  expres- 
sive of  anything  that  may  be  seen,  and,  meta- 
phorically, of  anything  that  is  remarhahle.  In 
this  latter  sense  the  Greeks  often  used  it,  and  we 
perhaps  more  often  so.  Of  Calvary,  therefore, 
whether  mountain  or  valley,  if  its  true  site  were 
known  and  could  be  seen,  (paivoi-i^vos  might  justly 
be  predicated  of  it.  And  that  it  is  predicated  of 
it,  gives  not  a whit  stronger  support  to  the  belief 
of  its  being  a mountain,  than  to  the  opposite  one 
of  its  being  a plain. 

I consider  conspicuously  testifies  ” as  too  strong 
a rendering  for  [xaprup^L  ^aivoix^vos,  and  scarcely 
borne  out  by  the  Greek. 

As  to  ai  Trirpai,  I do  iiot  See  its  bearing  upon  the 
argument.  Bocks  exist  apart  from  mountains — 
on  the  surface  and  below  it.  Hence  the  rending 
of  the  rocks,  and  their  after  rent  appearance,  as 
mentioned  by  St.  Cyril,  is,  to  my  mind,  quite 
beside  the  question.  That  the  very  stone  of  the 
sepulchre  was  still  lying  there,”  is  even  more  so  ; 
as  this,  if  adduced  in  proof  of  anything,  must  be 
of  our  Lord’s  burial,  as  it  could  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence  of  Calvary  being  a mountain. 

In  concluding,  I would  repeat  what  I said  in  my 
former  short  paper,  that  I am  competent  to  give 
no  opinion  on  the  question  itself,  nor  have  I any 
bias  either  way.  I have  only  spoken  to  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward,  and  of  this  I see  no  reason 
to  alter  my  view,  that  it  falls  short  of  supporting 


the  fact  which  is  based  upon  it.  I think  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  St.  Cyril  was  as  a man, 
or  his  residence  at  Jerusalem,  or  his  catechising 
on  the  very  spot  in  question.  All  that  we  have 
to  do  v^'ith  is,  what  he  says,  and  to  decide  upon  it, 
as  matter  of  evidence,  whether  it  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  of  Calvary’s  being  a mountain, 
or  whether  it  be  not.  Some  may  conclude  it  is ; 
others,  with  myself,  may  judge  it  not  to  be  so. 
We  may  agree  to  differ ; and  differing,  be  friendly 
none  the  less. 

I thank  Ms.  M'GEiQOu'for  his  kindly  notice  of 
my  former  remarks.  I thought  he  would  not  take 
it  amiss  to  be  set  right  as  to  the  quotation  from 
Sozomen.  We  are  all  liable  to  such  inaccuracies, 
and  for  myself  I have  nearly  always  found  that  in 
quoting  at  second  hand  I have  become  the  uncon- 
scious and  unintentional  propagator  of  some  silly 
blunder  or  other.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

P.S.— I have  consulted  a near  neighbour,  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  on  the  passage  from  St. 
Cyril ; and  he  says,  out  of  which  little  about 
the  ^ Mount  ’ can  be  gathered.” 


LOUD  CAMPBELL’S  “ LIFE  OF  LOED  LYND- 
HUKST  ” : 

THE  EAILWAT  ACCIDENTS  COMPENSATION  BILL. 

(4^^  S.  vii.  280.) 

I was  once  plaintiff  in  a case  tried  before  Lord 
Campbell,  and  the  hearing  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  when  my  Lud  ” turned  round  to  the 
jury,  and  made  some  remarks  damaging  to  my 
claim.  I did  not  get  a verdict,  but  I was  con- 
soled by  the  assurance  of  those  about  me  that 
the  defendant  would  never  be  able  to  hold  his 
verdict.  Such  proved  to  be  true.  I obtained  a 
new  trial  immediately,  and  ultimately  my  cause. 
The  future  biographm'  of  this  chancellor  will  be 
able  to  find  plenty  of  like  cases  illustrative  of  his 
anticipation  of  the  cases  before  him. 

So  much  for  his  character  as  a judge.  Loed 
Lyttelton  has  described  him  as  a biographer ; 
and  now  a few  words  upon  him  as  a legislator. 
I believe  that  his  Bill  for  compensating  railway 
accidents  has  been  the  source  of  more  frauds, 
falsehoods,  and  legal  chicanery  than  any  other 
enactment  that  was  ever  passed.  By  the  last 
Beport  of  the  Brighton  Bailway,  it  appears  that 
the  New  Cross  accident  cost  74,0101,  and  there 
was  not  a single  person  killed.  The  company 
have  since  convicted  one  woman  who  obtained 
compensation ; and  they  have  attempted  to  get 
back  the  amount  of  compensation  and  costs,  but 
^^no  money  returned  ” is  the  motto  of  the  hon- 
ourable profession.” 

How  many  cases  of  the  same  character  there 
were  of  which  the  company  had  suspicion,  but 
which  they  could  not  bring  to  justice,  I cannot 
say,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  if  Loed  Lyttelton 
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would  take  tlie  trouble  to  inquire  of  tbe  several 
companies  they  would  give  him  such  facts  as 
would  soon  make  him  cease  to  regret  that  his 
little  embryo  pet  lamb  ” was  taken  from  him^ 
and,  I will  even  venture  to  say,  make  him  blush 
for  the  part  he  took  in  originating  it. 

For  the  accident  that  occurred  at  Ascot  some 
few  years  ago  the  South  Western  Company  paid 
over  60,0004  There  were  500  persons  in  the 
tram,  and  they  compensated  600.  The  reason 
given^  for  this  was  that  the  company  knew  from 
experience  that  the  noble  institution,  the  British 
jury,  would  never  give  a verdict  in  favour  of  the 
company.  Fine  work  this  for  the  lawyers. 

There  was  a man  who  lived  at  Worthing  prose- 
cuted some  time  ago,  and  it  was  shown  that  he 
made  a business  of  getting  compensation  when- 
ever an  accident  occurred.  I have  no  doubt  there 
are  many  black  sheep  ” now  who  are  working  the 
pet  ewe  Iamb  ” to  get  money  out  of  the  London 
and  JN  orth  W^estern  Company  for  clients  who  never 
were  near  Harrow  when  the  accident  occurred. 

I hope  and  believe  that  Lord  Lyttelton’s 
memory  will  be  respected  and  revered  for  his  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  and  he  need  not  envy  the 
tame  of  one  who  was  so  partial  a judge,  and  so 
unscrupulous  a biographer,  for  carrying  a Bill 
fraught  with  so  much  wrong. 

If  Loed  Lyttelton  wishes  for  immortality’in 
connection  with  this  measure,  let  him  introduce  a 
Bill  to  amend  it  in  such  a way  as,  without  reliev- 
ing  railways  of  their  liabilities  in  case  of  neo-lect, 
will  prevent  poor  shareholders  being  robbed  by 
the  dishonest.  The  ancestor  of  his  Lordship 
threw  some  light  on  the  law : let  his  Lordship 
do  something  to  purge  it  of  one  of  its  blank  spots. 

Clarey. 


Mezzotint  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  once  the 

IrROPERTY  OF  BrADSHAW  THE  BeGICIDE  S. 

copy  of  your  interesting  paper 
of  October  22,  1870,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a 
triend  of  mine,  on  account  of  the  notice  of  a 
curious  print  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  I possess  a 
similar  print,  or  rather  mezzotint,  which  has  a 
very  valuable  history  attached  to  it.  This  mez- 
zotint belonged  to  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  who 
possessed  Bradshaw  Hall,  near  Bolton-le-Moors, 
and  has  never  been  but  in  two  houses,  that  of 
Bradshaw  Hall  and  my  own.  My  mezzotint  was 
purchased,  along  with  some  other  matters,  by  the 
late  James  Hardcastle,  who  for  some  years  resided 
at  Bradshaw  Hail,  and  he  gave  it  to  my  father, 
i-ne  print  in  my  possession  is  considered  the  best 
specimen  of  mezzotint  engraving  known,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  work  of  art  of  that  kind  1 ever 
saw,  possessing  now  a freshness  and  depth  com- 
if  B f softness  of  toning  of  the  shadows,  as 

It  It  had  just  issued  from  a publisher’s  hands.  It 
dilters  in  nothing  from  the  one  described  by  Mr. 


Lenihan,  and  is  well  known  by  antiquaries  and 
others  as  a perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 

. -/  iicver  heard  of  another  similar  one,  but  am 
informed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  there  is  also 
a copj^  of  this  print  engraved  by  Charles  Turner, 
but  I have  not  seen  any  of  these. 

L.  a.  Starrie,  Lt.-Col.  Q.L.B.V. 
Huntroyal,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

‘'Anima  Christi”  (dt**  S.  vii.  322.)  — This 
prayer  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  It  has  alwaj^s 
been  a favourite  with  his  society,  and  finds  a place 
in  all  their  books  of  devotion ; which  would  not 
probably  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  written 
by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin ; for  the  Jesuits  have 
never  been  found  to  prefer  the  compositions  of 
the  Dominicans.  In  that  well-known  prayer- 
book,  the  Cceleste  Palmetian^  it  is  called  Brevis 
et  pia  Oratio  S.  Ignatii  ” ; but  in  the  Parvum 
Cceleste  Palmetum,  of  which  I have  the  edition  of 
1764,  the  Anima  Christi  ” is  introduced  as  only 
S.  P.  Ignatio  olim  familiaris.”  F.  C.  H. 

The  Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Stafford- 
shire (4‘h  S.  vii.  121,  180,  311.)— To  say  ‘'The 
Lye  Waste  is  a common,”  gives  rather  an  inexact 
impression.  It  luas  a common,  a waste  of  the 
manor  of  the  Foley  family,  as  the  name  still  im- 
plies, but  that  was  a great  manj^  years  ago.  There 
is  hardly  any  common  or  waste  there  now,  as  it 
is  all  covered  with  buildings,  pits,  and  works  of 
all  sorts,  much  of  it  freehold,  acquired  as  Fitz- 
HOPKINS  states. 

The  place  had  begun  to  improve  even  at  the 
date  he  mentions.  The  improvement  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  an  excellent  gentleman  named  Hill, 
who  many  years  ago  built  and  enclosed  a church, 
parsonage,  and  schools  there.  It  had  long  been 
singularly  happy  in  the  character  of  the  incum- 
bents of  the  church,  two  of  whom  were  Mr.  Hill’s 
own  sons.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Ellcee,  I humbly  opine,  is  wrong  both  in  date 
and  locality,  in  affixing  the  blooding  of  the  "poop” 
to  his  Lancashire  neighbours.  I heard  the  fact 
years  ago,  fathered  on  the  Black- country,  from  the 
lips  of  a distinguished  R.A.,  and  almost  ipsissimis 
verhis.  Furthermore,  I have  been  credibly  in- 
formed by  a leading  ironmaster  of  that  district  of 
Cimmerian  gloom,  that  such  is  the  hold- which 
" the  dawg  ” has  taken  upon  the  native  mind  in 
and  around  Bilston,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
pitman’s  wife  had  lost  her  child,  she  voluntarily 
adopted  her  husband’s  (or  neighbour’s)  bull-pup 
bereft  of  maternal  solicitude,  and  actually  herself 
suckled  the  interesting  creature  until  it  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  life  to  maintain  its  own  rights 
and  consequence,  and  in  a fair  way  to  prove  by 
its  prowess  the  illustriousness  of  its  descent  and 
the  unusually  tender  care  bestowed  on  its  mature 
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and  early  education.  I can  hear  more  than  one 
of  your  readers  exclaim,  Credat  Judieus  Apella!  ” 

Mooeland  Lad. 

The  Ode  oe  Aethee  Geet  (4*^^  S.  vii.  207.)— 
The  chief  point  of  cruelty  in  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu’s authorship  of  the  above  lay  perhaps  in  her 
ladyship’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hard  fate 
of  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady)  Murray.  Both  ladies 
had  frequented  very  much  the  same  circles  of 
society.  The  heads  of  their  families  held  office  in 
the  same  department  in  the  earliest  administrations 
of  George  I. 

Mrs.  Murray’s  husband  used  to  introduce  her  to 
partners  at  a ball,  and  then  threaten  to  kill  her  for 
dancing  with  them.  At  last  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  from  his  unreasonable  conduct,  for  his 
wife  to  return  to  her  father’s  house.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  rascally  valet  as- 
saulted her,  and  that  Lady  Mary  wrote  her  aggra- 
vating ode,  if  not  the  coarse  street  ballad  also. 

In  the  ode  she  professes  to  give,  as  the  result 
of  the  footman’s  observation  of  his  mistress’s  life, 
a series  of  coarse  amours.  Lady  Mary  describes 
her  friend  as  ringing  in  the  morning  for  the  foot- 
man to  bring  her  tea  into  her  bedroom.  These 
might  be  the  fashions  her  ladyship  was  accus- 
tomed to  witness  among  her  acquaintances,  but 
were  probably  most  unlike  those  permitted  in  the 
nearly  Puritan  household  in  which  Mrs.  Murray 
lived,  and  a whisper  of  scandal  never  rested  on 
her  name. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Murray’s  family  is 
supposed  to  trace  its  origin  to  a race  of  kings  of 
Scotland  (the  Balliols),  who  were  not  lucky.  Her 
grandfather,  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  was  the 
protomartyr  in  Scotland  of  the  short  but  final  re- 
volution which  rid  the  country  of  the  old  Stuarts  ,* 
and  even  in  song  and  jest  the  name  has  been  gene- 
rally unlucky  in  England  also.  But  was  that  a 
reason  why  Lady  Mary  should  crucify  her  friend 
with  an  ode  or  stab  her  with  a ballad  ? ^ The  wit 
and  its. place  on  the  list  may  perhaps  justify  or 
explain  its  retention,  but  its  original  offensiveness 
and  its  indecency  might  exclude  it.  The  editors 
employed  by  a great  publisher  might  scruple  to 
interfere  with  it,  but  perhaps  a noble  great-grand- 
son of  the  author  might  be  more  inclined  to  be 
critical  for  his  relatives’  sake.  E.  0. 

Philosophical  Nakedness  (4*^^  S.  vii.  2*59,) — 
I would  refer  your  correspondent  to  Carlyle’s 
Sartor  Resnrtus,  where  society  is  represented  in  a 
state  of  nudity  in  order  to  show  the  influence  and 
emblematic  meaning  of  those  garments  in  which 
decent  people  have  generally  thought  it  necessary 
to  array  themselves.  In  this  work  we  have  a pic- 
ture of  a naked  duke  addressing  a naked  House 
of  Lords,  naked  kings  wrestling  with  naked  carmen, 
and  other  vagaries  of  fancy,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  following  remarks  of  the  author ; — 


“ Considering  our  present  advanced  state  of  culture,  it 
might  strike  the  reflective  mind  with  some  surprise  that 
hitherto  little  or  nothing  of  a fundamental  character, 
whether  in  the  way  of  philosophy  or  history,  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  clothes.  In  all  speculations, 
man  has  figured  as  a clothed  animal,  whereas  he  is  by 
nature  a naked  animal,  and  only  in  certain  circiimstances 
by  purpose  and  device  masks  himself  in  clothes.” 

The  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  first 
purpose  of  clothes  was  not  warmth  or  decency, 
out  ornament.  He  introduces  us  to  the  aboriginal 
savage,  with  his  beard  hung  round  him  like  a 
matted  cloak,  and  his  body  sheeted  in  its  thick 
natural  fell.  Hunger  he  satisfies  by  the  ^ chase, 
warmth  he  finds  among  dry  leaves  or  in  the 
hollow  tree,  but  for  decoration  he  must  have 
clothes. 

For  another  exponent  of  the  literature  of  the 
fiD--leaf,  I will  turn  to  some  of  Addison’s  papers 
in  The  Guardian.  In  No.  100  he  censures  the 
scantiness  of  female  dress,  and  advises  his  fair 
readers  to  imitate  the  innocence  and  not  the 
nakedness  of  their  mother  Eve.”  Nos.  116,  134, 
140  also  treat  of  bare  necks  and  shoulders ; and 
the  propensity  of  the  ladies  of  that  time  to  dis- 
pense with  clothing  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  was  a 
sect  of  men  among  us  who  called  themselves  Adamites, 
aud  appeared  in  public  without  clothes.  This  heresy 
may  spring  up  in  the  other  sex  if  we  do  not  put  a timely 
stop  to  it,  there  being  so  many  in  all  public  places  who 
show  so  great  an  inclination  to  be  Evites.” 

Julian  Shaeman. 

6,  Frederick’s  Place,  E.C. 

Foolish  notions  of  this  sort  were  refuted  long 
ago  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (obit.  1274)  in  his 
Postills  on  Genesis,  cap.  iii.  v.  21.  W.  H.  S. 

English  Queen  bueied  at  Poeto  Eino  (l^'’  S. 
vii.  208.) — Isabel,  daughter  of  King  John,  and 
wife  of  Friedrich  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died 
at  Foggia,  Dec.  I,  1241.  Is  she  the  “ English 
queen  ” concerning  whom  your  correspondent  in- 
q^iJ.es  ? Heementeude. 

Aeabic  Numeeals  in  Wells  Cathedeal  (l^*’ 
S.  vii.  282.)— The  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  in  a note 
to  his  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  Oct.  15,  mentions  an 
instance  of  the  figures  1090  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  window  of  a house  in  Colchester, 
part  of  which  is  a Roman  wall  j and  another  froni 
a chimney-piece  in  the  parsonage  of  Helendon  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  is  inscribed  ‘‘M°  133, 
being  the  date  1133.  He  also  states  that  Dr. 
Wallis  has  proved  that  these  figures  were  known 
in  England  before  1150.  They  are  seldom  met 
with  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  very 
rarely  in  the  fifteenth  and  even  sixteenth.^ 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Archseological  As- 
sociation, April  1,  1846,  Mr.  Wright  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  these  numerals,  erroneously 
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called  Arabic;  referring  tbeir  introduction  to  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  the  notice  in  the  Literanj  Gazette 
of  these  remarks  examples  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
these  figures  are  given.  (See  Literanj  Gazette  for 

April  4;  1846;  p.  318.)  F.  0.  H. 

These  are  not  very  uncommon  in  medieval 
work.^  For  examples  see  the  plate  at  the  end  of 
Grodwin  s -Archceologisf  s Handhooh.  I have  latelv 
MinsteT^  Fountains  Abbey;  and  two  in  Kipon 

1.  Above  the  great  west  window  of  Fountains, 
with  rebus  oi  Abbot  Dernton.  1494. 

^ j interior  arch  of  an  east  window  in 
the  Lady  chapel  at  Fountains;  angel  bearing  scroll 
with  Anno  Domini  1483.” 

1489  miserere  by  dean’s  stall;  Pipon  Minster. 

1494"^^  s^^alls  near  bishop’s  throne. 

In  all  these  the  4s  are  made  of  a line  doubled 
and  crossed  like  a figure  8 incomplete  at  bottom. 

1 have  examined  hundreds  of  early  bell-inscrin- 
tions;  but  do  not  remember  any  pre-reform atmn 
Arabic  ngures  in  them.  When  dated;  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  the  date  is  expressed  in  numerals 
or  in  words.  I T TT 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

^ similar' query,  The 
® We  know  of  none  on  stone 
• ^^fieginning  of  the  fifteenth  century:  the 
^ Heathfield  Church,  Sussex,  is  an  example 
we  have  often  quoted.  The  numerals  occur  in  MSS  of 
the  preceding  century.”] 

Pkioet  oe  St.  ExHEEi^Aisr  S.  yii.  304.)  __ 
H WiLFEiD  OF  Galway  consults  the  preface  to 
The  Records  of  the  Priory  of  the  Isle  of  May,  an 

John 

Stuart  for  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  in 
ample  information  as  to  its 
transfer  by  the  abbot  of  Heading  to  the  see  of 
St.  Andrews.  Abbot  Robert  de  Burghgate  seems 

w-L  Bishop  William 

Wishart  the  purchaser.  Ai^GLiscoTiJs. 


Moepegai  CaeY;  1731  (4^^  S.  vii.  234.) 
The  following  scrap  of  pedigree,  compiled  chiefly 

branch  furnished  by  a member  of  thil 

branch  01  the  Carys,  may  possibly  supply  a clue 
to  the  information  sought  by  Y.  S.  M. 

John  Cary,  merchant,  of  London  = 


Mordecai  Cary,  Bishop  of  Killala,  died  1761  = Catherine 


Henry  Cary  (eldest  son)  Archdeacon  of  Killala  = 

.1 

William  Cary  (a  younger  son),  of  Bevere,  near 
Worcester  = 


Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary  = dan  nf  Tnlin 

(eldest  son)  baptizepran-  I OiWy,  Esq.,  of  Dublin  ? 
CIS  Heniy,  the  translator  of  ' 

Dante. 


Capt.  Cary,  of  Woodland  House,  F.  S Cary 

Leamington.  * * ‘ 

Was  the  J'ohn  Cary  who  heads  this  list  iden- 
tical  with  John  Cary  who  was  buried  at  Putney, 
1/01  mt.  57?p^8ee  Lysons’  Environs  of  London, 
VI.  dio;  and  Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey,  vi.  129. 

Exeter  Fym:oe-D. 

Lameettatioji  of  a Sktnee  ” 
^ — According  to  Houndell  Palmer’s 

Eooh  of  Praise  this  hymn  is  by  Mardley,  and  is  of 
the  date  1562.  Part  of  it  is  given  as  a hAunn  in 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Hitchin 


S05.)--Robert 

April  6;  16o0,  had  by  his  wife  Judith  two  sons; 

eldest,  John,  a merchant  in  London,  whose 
will  IS  dated  July  2,  1692,  had  by  his  wife  Abi- 
gail four  sons  ;•  of  these  sons  the  second,  Thomas, 
afterwards  the  Right  Hon. 
bn  Thos.  Sewell;  Kt.,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  &c. 

Effessea. 

199?^  Rhombus  and  Soaeus  (4“  S.  vi.  584;  vii. 

tfJhlVltZl  i-tombus  is  the 

to  hot,  but  the  scarus  can  hardly  be  the  char,  as  I 

Us  cu^S  tf*  ‘•'t  * ’*  ® <=>'ewed 

ukuowu“  it  i®  a fish  now 

Eboeactjm. 


CAth  HAVE  LOVEL  AHE  LOST,”  ETC. 

(4  S.  vii.  301.) — Magis  gaiideres  quod  habueras 
yimicumj,  quam  moereres  quod  amiseras.”  — - 
Seneca,  Epist.  99.  This  sentiment,  upon  which 
the  philosopher  enlarges  in  his  usual  style,  is  a 
more  exact  as  well  as  an  earlier  anticipation  of 
iennyson’s  lines  than  the  quotation  from  Con- 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

Loed  Beoijgham  and  his  College  Feiend 
(4'*^  S.  vii.  277.)— The  story  at  p.  201  of 
Lord  Prougham' s Autobiography  of  an  agreement 

with  his  college  friend  G that  whichever  died 

first  should  appear  to  the  other,  and  the  appari- 
tion of  the  ghost  of  G- consequent  thereon,  is 

certainly  not  new.  In  the  Memoires  du  Comte  de 
Rochefort ^ (ed.  Cologne,  1688,  p.  419)  a similar 
compact  is^  stated  to  have  been  made  between 
the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  celebrated  Marquise  and  the  Marquis  dePreci. 
The  former  (known  only  as  the  Marquis  de  Pisani, 
his  father  being  alive)  predeceased  his  friend,  and 
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was  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Nordlingen  in  1645,  at 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  author  of  the  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Roclie- 
fm't  is  supposed  to  be  Gratien  de  Courtilz,  who, 
after  suffering  a lengthened  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille,  died  in  Paris,  May  6,  1712.  ^ ^ 

Cetptography  S.  -vh.  155,  291.)— Me. 
Beale  has  made  a mistake  in  his  evolution  of  the 
last  cryptogram  given  by  J.  P.  C.  at  p.  155,  and 
curiously  J.  P.  0.  has  also  made  a slight  mistake 
in  one  symbol.  The  third  letter  of  the  first  word 
should  be  symbolized  by  30  instead  of  32,  and 
then  the  whole  sentence  reads  Hang  the  bearer.” 
The  method  on  which  this  cipher  is  constructed 
is  very  ingenious,  and  sufficiently  simple  in  work- 
ing to  make  it  worth  knowing.  J.  H.  Ellis. 

How  Me.  j.  Beale  gets  ‘^Eind  the  deceit  ” out 
of  J.  P.  O.’s  last  cryptogram  is  a mystery.  Though 
there  is  an  error  in  the  first  word  (28,  19,  32,  21 
being  printed  for  28,  19,  30,  21),  yet  the  meaning 
is  obvious  from  J.  P.  C.’s  third  equation — Hang 
the  bearer.”  Laechdeh. 

The  key  to  J.  Beale’s  cryptogram  is — 

A B C D E F G II 
25  24  23  22  21  20  19  18, 

&c.  &C.5  or,  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 
X ==.  26  - P. 

But  I think  he  overlooks  the  essence  of  J.P.  C.’s 
system,  which  is,  that  the  value  of  x changes 
with  the  value  of  a and  &,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
double  letters,  or  of  a letter  occurring  twice  in  a 
word,  the  value  of  x is  not  the  same  each  time, 
thus  taking  away  a great  aid  to  any  one  trying  to 
decipher  the  cryptogram.  I differ  from  J . Beale 
about  (3)  in  J.  P.  C.’s  article,  which  I think  is 
correctly  involved  (with  one  exception),  and  means 
Hang'the  bearer.”  The  first  word  should  be  28, 
19,  30,  21,  instead  of  28, 19,  32,  21.  Will  J.  P.  C. 
let  me  know  if  I am  right  ? P.  P.  H.  P. 

Sun-dial  Insceiptions  (4^^  S.  vii.  255.)  — 
Allow  me  to  add  one  to  P.  W.  S.’s  sun-dial  in- 
scriptions : — 

On  a Clock  at  Pisa. 

“ Vado  e veugo  ogni  giorno  ; 

5Ia  tu  andrai  seuza  ritorno.” 

W'here  is  this  common  inscription  originally 
found — 

“ Pereunt,  et  imputantur  ? ” 

^ W.  (1.) 

Chepstow  = Esteighoiel  S.  vii.  34,  290.) 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  these 
names  themselves,  or  in  their  application  to  the 
same  locality. 

The  Cambrian  names  of  places  are  usually  de- 
rived from  the  natural  features  or  phenomena  of 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  embouchure  of  the 
Wye,  where  Chepstow  is  situated,  the  tide  rushes 


with  great  impetuosity  through  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  river,  rising  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  Hence  the 
Cymric  name  ‘‘  Estrig-hoewal,”  the  rapid  eddy  or 
whirling  tide,  corrupted  into  Strig-oil,  Stroghill, 
&c.  The  situation  being  a favourable  one  for 
trade,  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers, 
the  early  English  settlers  conferred  on  it  the 
name  of  Ceap-stowe,  modernised  into  Chepstow, 
the  market  or  place  of  trade.  J.  A.  Picton. 
Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 

The  derivation  of  Strigolmin  from  Strata  Julia 
seems  reasonable  enough.  Conf.  Friuli  from 
Forum  Julii.  The  name  may  also  be  derived  from 
another  appellation  of  the  Wye,  from  the  Celtic 
y (s)  diur  goivel,  the  transparent  or  clear  stream. 
Conf.  the  Gaelic  geal^  white,  fair,  bright,  clear. 
Chepstow  of  course  means  simply  market-place. 

R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Dis-spieit  (4^^  S.  vii.  186,  294.) — It  is  remark- 
able that  while  thinking  to  correct  me  Me.  J . H. 
I.  Oakley  did  not  observe  that  he  was  saying 
exactly  the  same  thing,  with  a little  more. 

Pours  out  the  spirit  of  the  book  into  the 
scholar.”  What,  then,  is  pouring  one  thing 
into  another  but  mfusing  it?  Pouring  into  one 
thing  necessarily  implying  pouring  out  of  another. 
But  now  as  to  the  'present  meaning  of  the  word  : 
when  we  say  of  any  one  that  such  or  ^ such  a 
thing  dis-spirits  a person,  or  that  he  is  dispirited, 
do  we  mean  that  the  spirit  is  poured  out  of  him 
into  another,  and  that  what  he  loses  the  other 
gains  f I think  not,  but  the  rather  as  I hpe 
already  stated,  the  meaning  is  ^^deprived  of  spirit,’’ 
or,  as  the  dictionaries  say,  “ to  exhaust  the  spirits.” 
A similar  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  pre- 
vent — formerly  to  go  before  or  to  direct,  now  to 
hinder  or  obstruct.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

Baptism  eoe  the  Dead  (4***  S.  vii.  107,  263.) 
If  not  intruding  too  much  on  the  pages  of 
N.  & Q.,”  perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
Thomas  Godwyn’s  Moses  and  Aaron  may  be  worth 
citing : — 

“ It  may  be  demanded,  what  manner  of  Baptisme  this 
was?  With  submission  of  my  judgement,  I understand 
this  place  with  /S'.  Ambrose  of  a Sacramental  washing, 
applyed  unto  some  living  man  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
his  friend,  dying  without  Baptisme,  out  of  a superstitious 
conceit,  that  the  Sacrament  thus  conferred  to  one  alive, 
in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  might  be  available  for  the 
other  dying  unbaptized.  As  if  the  Apostle  did  wound 
those  superstitious  Corinthians  with  their  owne  quils,  and 
prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  their  own  erro- 
neous practise  ; telling  them  in  effect,  that  their  super- 
stitious custome  of  baptizing  the  Ihdng  for  the  dead,  were 
vaine  and  bootless,  if  there  were  no  resurrection.  ^ And 
therefore  the  Apostle  useth  an  emphatical  distinction  of 
the  persons,  in  the  next  immediate  verse,  saying,  Why 
are  we  also  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  he  inferreth  the  re- 
surrection by  force  of  a double  argument,  theyirs^,  drawne 
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from  their  superstitious  baptization  for  the  dead  • the 
second,  from  the  hourly  jeopardy  and  perill  wherein  wee, 
J himself  and  other  Christians  are.  So  that  as 
doth  not  hereby  approve 
then  doing,  but  their  hope  of  the  resurSion 

from  their  own  practice,  though  erroneous.  That  there 
was  Vicartuni  tale  haptisme  (as  TertuUian  calleth  it 
Jiesur  Carms)  in  use  among  the  Marcionites,  is  evident’ 
yea  and  among  the  Cenat/iians  also  {Epiphan.  de  Cerin- 
thmnis  haeres  28)  the  manner  thereof  is  thus  described 
(Chrysost.l  Cor.  15):  When  any  Catechumenist  died,  some 
living  person  placed  under  the  bed  of  the  deceased,  they 
wZdT.  asked  him  whether  he 
Zntrfth  T ' fT  nothing,  the  party 

hntl  ^rl  ^ ihat  he  would  be 

baptized;  and  thus  they  baptized  him  for  the  dead  as  if 

th^ey^acted  a play  upon  the  staged  (P.%,  edS  Londonf 
Cork. 

The  Bones  and  Ooepin-naies  of  Egbert 

" to " 
oblivion,  that  in 
1838  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
famous  classical  and  medical  memory/^  was  nos- 
^ssed^of  “the  ioncs  and  coffin  nails  of  Robert 

f‘p  esteemed  corres- 

pondent  G.  will  for  once  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  such  an  imputation  as  this,  against  the 
memory  of  the  eminent  physician,  cannot  be  true. 
We  who  took  such  relics  as  the  bones  of  the  hero 
irom  their  resting-place  must  have  been  a thief 
tor  thieving  s sake.  Let  us  hope  that  the  authen- 

r on  a par  with 

that  of  the  row^elled  ^ spurs”  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  be  those  of  the  king,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Bernhard  Smith  (4*^  S.  vi.  120),  of  a seven- 
teenth century  pattern!  Such  facts”  must  be 
admission  to  the  Index  of 
® Anolo-Scotxjs 


Amondeville  (40^  S.  yii.  234 
or  is  quartered  by  the’  Uve- 
dales  of  ^ ickham  for  Sciires,”  the  lords  of  the 
manors  of  lately  Sciires  and  of  Wickham,  co. 
Hants  John  de  Uyedale,  Esq.  (son  and  heir  of 
feir  Thomas  de  Uvedale),  married  Sibilla,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Scures, 
Knight.  The  arms  of  the  Uvedales  will  be  found 
bla^ned  in  Baigent  and  EusselTs  Practical  MammI 
of  Heraldry,  1864,  p.  33. 

of  Braybroke  and  Dingley, 
CO.  ISortham.  Knt.,  married  Frances,  one  of  the 
coheiresses  of  Sir  William  Uvedale 
of  Wickham  She  died  1659.  A complete  pedi- 
gree  of  the  Uvedales  of  Wickham  will  be  fLnd 
in  the  Surrey  Arch.  Soc.  publications,  yol.  iii. 

C E 

„„“'5^=praK_0E  NO”  (V  S.yii.  142,  286.)- 
Ihe  Bible  also  is  in  favour  of  no.  See  Exod.  xvi. 
4,  and  Deut.  viii.  2. 

Shakespeare  in  its  favour 
the  phrase  stands  exonerated  from  the  charges  of 


being  “ slip-shod,”  “ slovenly,”  and  “ ungram- 
_ J.  M.  COWPEE. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Execration  against  Vulcan, 
tells  us  he  wrote  — 

A Grammar  too, 

To  teach  some  that,  their  nurses  could  not  do: 

Ihe  purity  of  language.” 

And  as  he  was  most  careful  of  his  own  style,  and 
often  revised  his  words  and  sentences,  it  may  not 
supplernent  the  examples  given  by 
E.  M.  with  these  which  I have  casually,  and  with- 
out looking  for  them,  come  across : — 

“ Fallace  (a  lady).  I know  not  whether  you  received  it, 
or  no.  —Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  Act  V.  Sc.  10. 

“ Kitely  (speaking  slowly  and  with  deliberation).— 

But,  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  yea,  or  no  ; 

Being  not  taken  lawfullj^  7 ha  ! say  you  ? ” 

Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  Act  III.  Sc.  3. 

B.  N. 

Mourning,  or  Black-edged  Writing-paper 
(4‘*^  S.  yii.  209,  309.) — Black  wax  no  doubt  came 
into  use  at  least  as  early  as  black-edged  paper. 

I have  letters  sealed  in  -black  by  Charles  Carr 
Bishop  of  Kiilaloe  in  1721,  and  by  Thomas  Smyth, 
Bishop  of  Limerick  ante  1725,  with  a nomination 
to  the  Vice- Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  sealed  in  black  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormonde  in  February  1714-5.  The  latter  may  have 
been  owing  to  Queen  Anne’s  death.  Gort. 


I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  an 
early  reference  to  this  article  in  Allan  Eamsay’s 
poems,  with  which  I am  making  acquaintance  for 
the  first  time,  and  they  are  worth  being  known. 
On  p.  34,  vol.  ii.  of  the  edition,  Edinburgh,  1780, 
occurs  the  following  stanza : — • 

“ Thou  sable-border’d  sheet,  begone, 

Harbour  to  thee  I must  refuse  ; 

Sure  thou  canst  welcome  find  from  none, 

Who  carries  such  ungrateful  news.” 

The  ^^sable-bordered  sheet”  summoned  the 
poet  to  attend  the  burial  of  a friend,  and  was  in 
use  150  years  ago,  for  the  next  date  in  the  volume 
IS  1724. 

One  of  Max  Miiller’s  discoveries  seems  antici- 
pated in  page  37  : — 

“0  Daphne,  sweeter  than  the  dawn, 

When  raj^s  glance  on  the  height. 

Diffusing  gladness  o’er  the  lawn, 

With  strakes  of  rising  light.” 

D. 

Lord  Brougham  and  the  Nightingale 
Monument  (4*^  S.  yii.  277,  330.)— Why  is  this 
lady  perseveringly  called  lW?’s.  Nightingale  ? As 
daughter  (and  coheiress  indeed)  of  the  second 
Earl  Fepars  she  is  surely  entitled  to  be  called 
Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale  P.  P, 

[Fady  Nightingale  died — at  least  so  says  the  inscrip- 
tion  ^ the  monument — Aug.  17,  1734,  thereby  confirming 
Mr.  Picton’s  statement.] 
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Tetkagoistal  Insckiption  (4^^*  S.  vii.  344.)  — 
The  words  attached  to  the  letter  E.  in  the  in- 
scription, Posttenehras,  lux,”  are  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  of  the  Book  of  Job,  xvii.  12:  Noctem 
verterunt  in  diem,  et  post  tenehras  spero  lucem,” 
The  other  three  sentences,  I suspect,  were  com- 
posed as  appropriate  accompaniments,  pursuing 
the  hopeful  prospect  opened  by  the  first  sentence 
to  its  close,  in  secure  salvation.  F.  C.  H. 

Bukee  oe  Bure  (4‘'’  S.  vii.  282.)-— The  original 
meaning  and  the  local  usage  of  this  word^  as  an 
eminence  may  perhaps  be  illustrated,  if  not 
reached,  from  the  following  words,  which  appear 
to  be  congeners  : — ‘‘  Baare,  the  point,  head,  or  top 
of  a hill  j hirragh^  pointed ; hrogh,  the  breast  or 
heights  of  mountains  ; hyrjey^  high,  elevated,  erni- 
nent;  6?/rr«^A,  sharp-pointed.”  (Kelly’s  Manx  Diet. 
Douglas,  1866.)— “ ^arr,  point,  top,  tip,  end,  ex- 
tremity, head  ; hrutJiacJi,  an  acclivity,  ascent,  a 
steep,  a hill-side,  a precipice.”  (McAlpine’s  Gaelic 
Diet.  Edinb.  1866.)— “ Bapp,  the  top,  head,  or 
summit  of  a thing  ; bappan,  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains; beappab’,  the  tops  or  cliffs  of  mountains, 
or  rocks;  bpujac’,  an  ascent,  face  of  a hill.” 
(O’Reilly’s  Irish  Diet.  Dublin,  1817.) — Add  to 
these,  ‘^herg,  mons.  Ulphilas,  bairg  ....  Wach- 
terus  berg  dictum  putat  a bcere,  elevare.”  (Ihre, 
Gloss.  Suiogothicum,  vol.  i.  col.  168,  fol.  IJpsal, 
1769.) — ‘‘Barj  culmen,  Isl.”  (Junius,  Dtym.  fol. 
Oxon,  1743,  s.  v.  ‘‘Barrow.”)  But  in  Cleasby’s 
Icel.  Diet,  by  Mr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  (Oxford 
Clar.  Press,  1869,  p.  60),  berg  is  said  to  have  “ a 
fecial  name:  a rock,  elevated  rocky  ground.” 
Compare  also  berg  Germ.,  bjarrg  Dan.,  and  bioph 
Ang.-Sax.  (Somner’s  Diet.)  Halliwell,  in  his  Diet, 
of  Archaic  and  Prov,  Words^  gives  “ barf,  a hill. 
Yorkshire.” 

From  all  these  authorities  it  seems  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  word  burff.,  burf  or  barf  derives 
its  meaning  of  an  eminence  from  the  root  bar 
or  baare,  which  is  found  in  so  many  languages, 
especially  in  those  of  the  Celtic  and  Gaelic  fami- 
lies, in  the  sense  of  top  or  head.  E.  A.  D. 

Shillingstone  Rectory. 

Doubtless  the  same  as  the  Lincolnshire  word 
Barff,  used  of  a long  low  ridge — e.  g.  Howsham 
Barff,  Metheringham  Barff.  Atkinson  ( Clev.  Gloss.') 
connects  it  with  barghj  barugh,  baurgh,  berg,  &c., 
the  gutturals  being  changed  to  ff,  as  in  thruff  for 
through,  &c.  ^ J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Gorse  (4^^^  S,  vii.  323.) — The  young  lady  who 
writes  under  the  signature  of  Monte  de  Alto 
must  not  expect  to  find  many  flowers  with  em- 
blematic significations  attached  to  them.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  very  obvious  ones, 
such  as  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  amaranthus,  &c.,  the 
emblems  given  to  flowers  are  very  arbitrary  and 


fanciful.  The  gorse  is  not  at  all  a likely  shrub  to 
have  any  marked  emblematical  meaning;  nor  do 
I believe  that  any  has  ever  been  affixed  to  it.  I 
could  agree  with  the  editor  in  the  hint  given  in 
his  note ; but  moved  by  a very  different  reason. 
The  prickly  nature  of  the  plant  is  a sufficient 
warning  to  keep  away  from  contact  with  it : and 
so  far  the  gorse  may  be  emblematical  of  the  con- 
sequences of  indulging,  not  what  I could  consci- 
entiously call  “ a good  old  English  custom,”  but 
what  I must  stigmatise  with  a holy  Father  as 
“niorsus  diaboli.”  F.  C.  H. 

Trench’s  Hulsean  Lectures  (4‘^  S.  vii.  78, 
198.) — Having  noticed  the  inquiry  as  to  “the 
great  poet  of  our  modern  world,”  and  the  quota- 
tion from  him  made  in  “ N.  «fe  Q.”  according  to 
the  reference,  I am  enabled  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion from  the  original  source.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  writes  to  me  that  “ the  great  poet  is 
Goethe,  and  the  great  passage  is  at  the  opening 
of  his  Faust. Francis  Trench. 

Islip  Rectory. 

Bismarck  Anticipateu  : “ Stewing  in  their 
OWN  Gravy”  (4‘^  S.  vii.  187,  272.)  — 

“ My  father’s  ghost  comes  thro’  the  door, 

Though  shut  as  sure  as  hands  can  make  it, 

And  leads  me  such  a fearful  racket, 

I stew  all  night  in  my  own  grease.” 

Cotton’s  Virgil  Travestie,  p.  35,  1807,  14th  edition. 

Louisa  Julia  Norman. 

I think  I can  give  a closer  parallel  from  Thomas 
Fuller’s  “ Life  of  Duke  d’Alva  ” : — 

“ And  lest  the  maintaining  of  garrisons  might  be  bur- 
densome to  the  king  his  master,  he  laid  heavy  imposi- 
tions on  the  people  : the  duke  affirming  that  these  coun- 
tries "wevefat  enough  to  he  stewed  in  their  own  liquor,  and 
that  the  soldiers  here  might  be  maintained  by  the  profits 
arising  hence.  Yea,  he  boasted  that  he  had  found  the 
mines  of  Peru  in  the  Low  Countries,  though  the  digging 
of  them  never  quitted  the  cost.” — The  Holy  State  and 
the  Profane  State,  by  Thos.  Fuller,  D.D.  (London,  W. 
Pickering,  1840),  p.  396. 

T.  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Oom  (4‘^  S.  vii.  210.) — Mrs.  Oom  was  a 
lady  well  known  to  many  persons  still  living  for 
her  musical  talents  aud  many  accomplishments. 
She  married  secondly  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Planta,  some  years  M.'P.  for  Hastings. 

Amicus. 

The  Great  Bear  and  Summer  Raineall 
(4‘‘'  S.  vii.  300.) — It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  what  the  “ skilful  old  gardener,  a native  of 
Yorkshire,”  means  by  saying  that  “ the  Great 
Bear  is  on  this  side  of  the  North  Pole.” 

W.  M.  Shewell. 

Rustington. 

The  Priory  oe  Coldingham  S.  vii.  1S7, 
311.) — I regret  that  I did  not,  as  I intended,  write 
the  present  note  on  the  appearance  of  the  former 
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1, 


notice  in  p.  187,  as  I might  have  saved  some 
etymological  speculation  in  the  latter  (p.  311). 
Canty’s  Bridge,  near  Berwick,  a well-known  an- 
gling rendezvous  by  reason  partly  of  a roadside 
publichouse  there  situated,  derives  its  name  from 
a former  occupant  of  the  said  house,  whose  name, 
if  I mistake  not,  was  Swan,  but  who  was  univer- 
sally known  as  Canty  {i.  e.  lively,  cheerful,  Jamie- 
son’s 8cot  Dictionary,  sub  voce).  In  fact  to  this  day 
the  locality  is  most  commonly  mentioned  without 
the  bridge  altogether  j e.  g.  (schoolboy  loquitur)  : 

Where  are  you  going  on  Saturday,  Jack.?”  ^^Oh, 
out  to  Canty’s.” 

It  is  rather  a curious  coincidence  that  my  in- 
formation regarding  Canty’s  Bridge  was  derived 
from  a person  of  the  name  of  Pilmore,”  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  J.  M.  P.  E.  N. 

^ German  Etymological  Dictior-aries  (4*^  S. 
vii.  303.) — There  are  two  books  that  would  suit 
A Foreigner’s  purpose : Sanders’  Worterhuch 
der  Deutschen  Sprache,  and  Schwenck’s  Worter- 
huch  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  in  Beziehung  auf 
Abstammung  und  Begrifsbildung.  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  Vierte  Auflage.  1856,  8°. 

The  former  is  a large  work  only  known  to  me 
by  title,  but  the  Handivorterbuch  by  the  same 
author  is  not  etymological.  Schwenck’s  is  a 
volurne  of  778  pages,  of  considerable  merit,  though 
occasionally  rather  crotchety. 

For  the  information  of  Mr.  Charnock  I take 
this  opportunity  to  mention  that  the  Suio-Gothi- 
cum  of  Ihre  means  nothing  else  than  Swedish  as 
Ihre — the  fons  et  origo  as  regards  Swedish  eW- 
mology— -entertained  the  notion  that  the  original 
population  of  Sweden  consisted  of  the  Suiones  of 
Tacitus  with  an  admixture  of  Goths. 

J.  H.  Lundgren. 
Point  de  Vice  (4^^*  S.  vii.  255.)-^In  Johnson 
and  Walker’s  Dictionary  I find  Point  devise  or 
device  (in  one  word).  In  its  primary  sense,  work 
performed  by  the  needle,*  and  the  term  point- 
lace  is  still  familiar  to  every  female : in  a secondary 
sense,  point  devise  became  applicable  to  whatever 
was  uncommonly  exact,  or  constructed  with  the 
nicety  and  precision  of  stitches  made  qy  devised 
by  the  needle.”  p.  a,  p. 


Characteristics”  the  substitution  of 
‘^.F^  ahos”  for  ^Atque  alios”  in  the  last  stanza 
ot  his  translation.  He  would  thus  attain  the 
desirable  uniformity  of  a false  quantity  in  everv 
stanza,  whereas  at  present  the  distinction  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  first  three  only.  A Scholar” 
who  could  be  guilty  of  '^semper  audax,”  prose- 
quitur, and  inhiat,”  might  very  well  have  given 
us  ^ alios,  ’ or  ^^at  ubi.”  Is  there  no  such  thino* 
as  a Gradus  in  all  Dublin  ? ° 

Of  certain  eccentricities  of  rendering,  which  it 
might  not  require  a ‘Gynx-eyed  critic”  to  dis- 
cover, I desire  to  say  nothing.  The  rendering 
ex  decies  novies  ” for  ''nine  out  of  ten  times” 
will  be  readily  accepted  by  your  readers,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  on  the  score  of  noveltv. 

C.  S.  J.,  M.A.  OxoN. 

The  gentleman  who  signs  himself  A.  B.,  Ex^ 
Scholar,  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,”  should  look  at  his 
Latin  verses  again,  and  send  to  " N.  & Q.”  an 
amended  copy. 

1.  In  the  second  line,  the  second  syllable  of 
" semper  ” is  short,  e.  g.  " Semper  ego  auditor 
tan  turn  ” (Juv.  Sat.  i.  1.  1).  It  may  stand  if 
altered  thus:  "Audax,  nec  semper,”  &c. 

2.  In  line  three,  "ferocit”  is  scarcely  classical. 

3.  In  the  fourth  line  occurs  " prosapiam,”  whose 

second  syllable  is  always  given  as  long,  e.  g. 

“ Quid  peccatorum  prosapia  corpore  in  illo.” 

Prudent,  in  Apoth.,  v.  1006. 

4.  In  the  seventh  line  the  writer  makes  the 
second  syllable  of  " prosequitur  ” long,  but  it  is 
short,  e.  g. : — 

“ Prosequitur  surgens  a puppi  ventus  euntes.” 

ViRG.,  Mn.  3, 180. 


5.  In  the  last  line  it  is  too  great  a licence  to 
make  the  last  syllable  of  "videat”  long,  before 
" occupat.” 

The  tutors  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  would  never 
pass  over  four  false  quantities  in  sixteen  lines,  nor 
would  an  A.B.  of  that  distinguished  college  be 
likely  to  make  them,  and  therefore  most  probably 
the  copy  is  incorrect.  E.  A.  D. 


Holcus  lanatus  (4th  323.)_Mr.  James 
Britten  inquires  why  this  grass  is  called  " York- 
shire fog.”  He  must  be  aware  that  the  woid  fog 
in  Scotland,  and  in  our  northern  counties,  signi- 
fies moss.  May  not  then  the  Holcus  lanatus,  from 
its  soft  woolly  nature,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fog,  particularly  in  Yorkshire.?  In  Ash’s  Dic- 
tionary we  find  the  name  derived  from  the  low 
Latin  fogagium,  and  he  gives  for  its  meaning 
after-grass,  not  eaten  in  summer.”  F.  C.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Wilhelmi  Mahneshiriensis  MonacM  De  Gestis  Pontificum 
Anglorum  Libri  Quinque.  Edited  from  the  Autograph 
Manuscript  by  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton. 

Historic  and  Municipal  Documents  of  Ireland,  a.d,  1172- 
1320,  from  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  ^c. 
Edited  by  3.  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Eecord  Office  of  Ireland. 


False  Quantities  (4^^  S.  vii.  319.)— Allow 
me  to  suggest  to  the  author  of  the  Latin  version 


These  two  new  volumes  of  the  important  series  of 
“ Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages,”  now  in  course  of  publication 
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■under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  differing 
so  widely  as  they  do  in  scope  and  object,  are  yet  alike  in 
one  thing~the  strong  claim  they  put  forth  to  public 
recognition.  The  first,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  our  English 
Chroniclers,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  England, 
at  least  down  to  a.d.  1122,  on  which  all  writers  have 
chiefly  relied ; but  further  because,  having  hitherto  been 
printed  in  a very  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory  manner, 
it  is  now  put  forth  with  great  care  and  judgment  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Hamilton,  and  that  from  a MS.  which  he  shows 
good  reason  for  believing  to  have  been  the  author’s  auto- 
graph, and  to  contain  his  latest  additions  and  amend- 
ments. On  the  good  service  which  the  editor  has  rendered 
to  historical  students  bj^  its  publication,  it  is  needless  to 
insist. 

So  little  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  to  throw 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  municipal,  middle,  and 
trading  classes  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  rule  of 
England  in  the  twelfth  and  four  following  centuries,  that 
a volume  like  Mr.  Gilbert’s  will  be  sure  to  find  a ready 
welcome.  It  contains  a series  of  documents  from  a.d. 
1172  to  A.D.  1320,  mainly  connected  with  North  Leinster, 
which,  as  including  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  constituted 
a principal  portion  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement  in 
Ireland.  If  the  Documents  have  been  widely  dispersed 
and  consequently  far  to  seek — and  the  notice  of  their 
nature  and  places  of  deposit  are  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  introduction — and  if 
when  found  many  of  them  present  great  difficulties  from 
being  written  durmg  the  early  periods  in  contracted 
curial  Latin  or  law  French,  replete  with  archaic  techni- 
calities now  long  obsolete,  still  the  search  and  labour 
have  not  been  wasted,  since  they  have  produced  a volume 
which  throws  much  light  upon  a condition  of  society  in 
Ireland  of  which  as  yet  scarcely  anything  is  known. 

Books  received. — Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
By  John  Gibson,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 
An  unpretending  little  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  became  the  lawyer  of  Sir  Walter  in  1822,  and  was 
his  friend  and  adviser  through  all  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, records  his  recollections  of  him,  and  in  so  doing 
increases  our  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  great  novelist. 

A Caution  to  Anglers,  or  “ The  Practical  Angler  ” and 
“ The  Modern  Practical  Angler  ” compared.  By  W.  C. 
Stewart.  (A.  & C.  Black.)  Mr.  Stewart,  the  author  of 
The  Practical  Angler,  who  feels  aggrieved  at  Mr.  Pen- 
nell’s close  imitation  of  his  title,  has  written  this  little 
book  to  point  out  that  the  similarity  in  the  two  books  is 
confined  to  the  title-page,  as  no  two  sj’-stems  of  fly-fishing 
could  be  more  distinct  than  those  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pennell  and  himself. 

Monument  to  the  Socini. — A mai'ble  monument  by 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  Saracelli,  is  shortly  to  be  erected 
at  Sienna  in  memorj^  of  Lselius  and  Faustus  Socinus, 
who  were  natives  of  that  Italian  city.  This  tribute  has 
nothing  of  a religious  movement  about  it : it  is  an  honour 
to  two  Italian  noblemen,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  virtues.  The  Catholics  of  the  municipality 
of  Sienna  have  contributed  40/.  towards  the  expense.  The 
Socini  died  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  are  believed 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  but  the  pre- 
cise spot  is  unknown. 

Death  of  Mr.  Halkett  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  Edinburgh. — Not  only  the  private  friends  of 
this  accomplished  scholar,  but  all  students  of  biblio- 
graphy, have  sustained  a great  loss  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  last  week.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  in 
the  Herculean  task  of  preparing  a printed  Catalogue  of 


the  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  under  his  charge ; 
and  had  made  considerable  progress  with  a Dictionary 
of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Books,  &c.,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  Mr.  Flalkett 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  these  pages,  and  we 
have  received  several  warm  tributes  to  his  unvarying 
courtes3q  which  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  great 
attainments. 

In  our  obituary  we  have  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  Whiting,  a gentleman  once  well  known  in  the 
printing  profession.  He  died  at  Taunton  on  the  10th  of 
this  month,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four.  His  name 
will  be  remembered  by  many  in  connection  ivith  The 
Atlas  newspaper — a journal  that  in  its  time  was  most 
popular  and  successful.  He  was  an  elder  liveryman  of 
the  Stationers’  Company. 

Those  who  have  just  read  the  article  a few  pages  for- 
ward (ante,  p.  370)  will  hear  with  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  writer,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt,  whose  name  must 
be  familiar  to  them  in  connection  with  The  Block  Books, 
The  Fairford  Windows,  Sec.,  died  on  the  15th  instant, 
Mr.  Holt,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Albert 
Durer,  is  understood  to  have  made  large  collections  for  a 
new  biography  of  that  remarkable  artist. 

At  a sale  of  old  silver  plate  which  occurred  last  week 
by  Mr.  Frayberg,  at  the  Belgrave  Auction  Mart,  two  re- 
markable old  Saxon  cups  of  carved  wood,  embedded  in 
silver,  height  about  10  inches,  -with  handles  and  base  of 
silver,  of  a very  early  date,  realised  32/. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  Bristol  china  were  sold  during 
the  past  week  at  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkin- 
son, and  Hodge.  There  were  twenty-seven  lots,  which 
produced  in  the  aggregate  1,052/.  14s.;  of  which  a tea- 
pot given  to  Mrs.  Burke,  the  wife  of  the  great  orator  and 
statesman,  brought  190/.,  and  a milk-jug  of  the  same 
fabric  115^  respectively. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archeological  Society. 
A general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the  hall 
of  the  Leathersellers’  Company,  St.  Helen’s  Place,  on 
Thursday,  May  4,  when  the  following  papers  will  be 
read : — “ Remarks  upon  the  Charters,  Records,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Leathersellers’  Company,”  by  W.  H.  Black, 
Esq.;  “The  Hospital  of  Le  Papey,  Bishopsgate,”  by 
Rev.  T.  Hugo.  Numerous  drawings,  prints,  &c.,  of 
Leathersellers’  Hall  and  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  ex- 
hibited by  J.  E.  Gardner,  Esq.  The  society  will  then 
proceed  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  when 
the  following  papers  will  be  read: — “A  brief  Notice  of 
the  celebrated  painter,  Hans  Holbein,  as  a parishioner  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Undershaft,”  by  W.  H.  Black,  Esq. : “ Re- 
marks upon  the  Records  of  the  Church,”  b}"  W.H.  Overall, 
Esq.  From  thence  the  society  will  go  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  where  the  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Whit- 
tington, M.A.,  will  make  remarks  upon  the  history  of 
the  church  and  the  archives  of  the  parish. 

The  British  Museum  will  be  closed  from  May  1 to  7 
inclusive. 

Literary  Intelligence. — English  life  and  charac- 
ters have  furnished  many  interesting  subjects  of  discus- 
sion to  German  Essayists  recently — Dickens,  Bulwer, 
Byron,  Thackeray,  Walter  Scott,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
Turner,  Stuart  Mill,  Carlyle,  D’Israeli,  Cobden,  Lord  Pal- 
merston, have  stimulated  German  gravity  and  thorough- 
ness to  more  than  usual  liveliness  in  dealing  with  subjects 
living  and  acting  in  a land  agitated  far  more  than  most 
countries  by  the  conflicting  currents  of  public  life  and  eager 
discussion.  Julian  Schmidt  and  Fredrich  Althaus  have 
thus  distinguished  themselves  in  some  new  volumes  of 
Charakterhilder. 
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[4^1*  S.  VII.  April  29,  71. 


Sale  of  Music  by  the  great  Composers  at  Ox- 
ford.— We  understand  that  a very  choice  and  extensive 
collection  of  music  of  the  highest  class,  embracing  many 
Operas,  Anthems,  &c.,  by  the  first  English  and  Foreign 
Masters,  with  some  music  and  songs  by  Tom  D’Urfey, 
will  shortly  be  brought  to  the  hammer  by  Laycock  of 
Oxford,  whose  shop  in  the  High  Street  is  well  known  to 
the  bibliomane, 

Mr.  K.  Carruthers  of  Inverness. — The  Senatus 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  resolved  to  bestow 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Mr.  Robert  Cafruthers  of  the  In- 
verness  Courier,  in  recognition  of  his  knowledge  of  and 
services  to  English  literature.  So  says  ^The  Scotchman, 
to  which  we  venture  to  add  that  no  degree  was  ever 
better  deserved. 


BY  dr.  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  P.E.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to 
King  s College  Hospital. 


Nearly  ready, 

Vital  Theories  and  Religious  Thought : 

Arrangement  of  Living 
Now  ready,  24  Plates  (16  coloured),  8s,  6d. 

Disease  Germs.  Their  real  I^ature. 

mSde”°^“^^  Investigation  with  the  Aid  of  the  highest  Powers  yefe 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


Bioplasm  and  its  Degradation. 
Disease  Germs  in  iiuids  and  secre- 
tions. 


Entrance  of  Disease  Germs. 
Escape  from  infected  organism. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 


Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Contagious  Disease  Germs. 

This  work  discusses  the  Pathology  of  Contagious  Diseases. 

Now  ready.  Coloured  Plates,  Ss.  6J. 


Broader’s  Artificial  Memory,  published  by  John  Richardson 
1827,  with  plates.  ’ 

Pike’s  Mnemonics,  published  in  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Phrenomnemotbchny,  by  F.  F.  Gourand.  London,  1845. 


Disease  Germs.  Their  supposed  INature. 


v/iigiimi  -invesiiganon;  w. 
formation  of  Vegetable  Germs. 


Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ntyriwp,  Eldon  Mount,  Leeds. 


Morant’s  History  of  Essex.  2 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Bridge’s  History  of  Northamptonshire.  2 vols. 

Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire.  3 Vols. 

Shaw’s  History  of  Staffordshire,  2 Vols. 

Nichols’  History  of  Leicester.  8 Vols. 

CoLLiNSON’s  History  of  Somersetshire.  3 Vols. 

Blomfihld’s  History  of  Norfolk,  h Vols.  8vo,or  a Vols.  folio. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Modern  Orator.  2 Vols.  royal  8vo.  Or  any  other  collection  of 
modern  speeches. 

James  Martinbatj’s  Miscellanies.  2 Vols. 

Life  of  Madame  Guion.  8vo.  1772. 


Of  a Germ. 

Germs  in  the  Air. 

Dust  and  Disease. 

Containing  Critical  Remarks  on  Dr.  Tyndall’s  ‘Dust  and 
Disease.’ 

Second  Edition,  very  much  enlarged,  6s.  6J,  8 Coloured  Plates, 

Life,  Matter,  and  Mind ; or  Protoplasm. 

E''cS?SedD?Sg‘“°°’  “ 

%»  This  work  is  partly  original  and  partly  controversial. 


(Spontaneous  Generation. 
Germs  in  the  Tissues. 
Germs  in  Disease. 


Wanted  by  3£r.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


Third  Edition,  25s.  Numerous  Illustrations. 


Shaw’s  Staffordshire.  Vol.  IL 
Efton’s  Shropshire.  Part  I. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  W.  Downing  <f-  Go.,  74,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


t0  C0rrei?iJOHtfpnt^. 

T.  E.  (Durham.)  The  latest  and  most  condensed  ac- 
count of  Praxiteles  and  his  works  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Biography,  s.v. 

Praxiteles.” We  cannot  trace  Bohplantus  as  a sculp- 

tor. 

A.  S.— -0»  watching  in  the  church  porch  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  Mark,  see  « N.  & Q.”  S.  iv.  170. 

Espedare. — In  type. 

P.  F. — Has  our  Correspondent  seen  the  MS.  collections 
of  the  late  Mr.  O.  Smith  in  the  British  Museum  ? 

Mr.  Bussell  Smith’s  address  is  36,  Soho  Square, 
London. 

Replies  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Errata. — 4‘^  S.  vii.  p.  330,  col.  ii.  line  2,  for  “ Frasier  ” 
read  “ Fraser  ” ; p.  334,  col.  i.  line  10  from  bottom,  /or 
mandarins  ” read  “ murderers.” 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  impressed  Newspaper  Stamp,  the 
Subscription  for  copies  forwarded  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher 
(including  the  Half-yearly  Index), /or  Six  Months,  will  he  10s.  3rf.  (in- 
stead o/lls.  4d.),  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  payable  at  the 
Somerset  House  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C 


On  Kidney  Diseases,  Urinary  Deposits, 
and  Calculous  Disorders ; 

^eluding  the  Symptoins,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Urinary 
Diseases,  , With  fuU  Directions  for  the  Chemical  and  Microscopi- 
cal Analysis  of  the  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease, 

The  Plates  separately,  415  figures,  12s.  The  Text, 
pp.  500,  15s. 


Fourth  Thousand,  16s.  Fifty-eight  Plates. 

The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Practical 
Medicine. 

F or  Practitioners  and  Students  in  Medicine.  Much  enlarged. 


On  Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  their  Treat- 
ment. 

A Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  of  the  Author’s  Work  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  Numerous  Plates.  [Part  I.  shortly. 

London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL  & SONS. 


Seventh  Thousand,  cloth  21s.  Seventy  Plates,  4 coloured. 

How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope. 

This  work  is  a complete  manual  of  microscopical  manipulation,  and 
contains  full  description  of  many  new  processes  of  investigation, 
with  directions  for  examining  objects  under  the  highest  powers,  and 
for  taking  photographs. 

London:  HARRISON,  Pall  Mall. 


H.  AYLOTT  has  in  the  Press  a Catalogue  of 

• .very  interesting  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  consisting  of  rare 
vVorks  in  MS.  relating  to  the  City  of  London,  and  also  Printed  Works 
in  Biograpl^,  Common  Prayer  Revision,  Greek  and  Hebrew  History, 
Lette:^  of  Eminent  Persons,  Science,  Theology,  Topography,  Voy- 

London : W.  H.  AYLOTT,  Bookseller,  97,  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Islington. 
N.B.— Early  application  for  the  Catalogue  will  oblige. 


All  these  Works  contain  the  results  of  the  Author’s 
original  investigations.  They  are  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  2,000  Engravings,  copied  from  the  actual  objects,  all  of 
which  have  been  drawn  on  wood  by  the  author  himself  or 
under  his  immediate  superintendence.  Many  Illustrations 
are  Coloured. 


4th  s.  YII.  May  6,  ’71.] 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS  IN  THE  “FAERIE 
QUEENE.” 

In  the  Introduction  to  my  Shakespeare-Exposi- 
io7' — a hook  which  I will  presume  to  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  our  elder  poetry  — I 
have  corrected  several  errors  in  this  poem,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  editors,  I will  here  cor- 
rect the  remaining  errors  in  that  poem — the  proofs 
of  which  the  poet  seems  to  have  read  most  negli- 
gently, if  he  read  them  at  all : for  the  errors, 
even  the  most  glaring  ones  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  first  part,  are  nearly  all  to  he  found  in  the 
second.  I make  the  following  corrections  : — 

“ In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted  lust, 

Or  wonted  fear  of  doing  ought  amiss.” — i.  1,  49. 

Here  we  have  in  Or,”  I think,  an  instance  of 
the  usual  confusion  of  or  and  mid.  See  my  final 
note  on  Milton’s  8am.  Agonistes. 

“ Who  told  her  all  that  fell  in  journey  as  she  went.” 

i.  3,  32. 

For  ^^her”  we  should  prohahly  read  him,  as 
the  change  is  not  unusual;  or  we  might  read  ‘^all 
that  her.” 

“ By  her  fierce  servant  full  of  kingly  awe.” — i.  3,  41. 
By  ” should  he  But. 

“ On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone.”— i.  7,  32. 

Selinis,  which  has  haffled  all  the  critics,  is 
nothing  hut  a printer’s  blunder  for  Cijllenus.  So 


in  Chaucer’s  KnigMs  Tale  we  have  Setheron 
for  Cytheron.  This  is  a proof  of  the  evil  of  read- 
ino-  by  the  eye  only : for  had  any  critic  read  the 
passage  out,  he  would  prohahly  have  been  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  sound  in  Selinis  and  Gyllenus. 

“ That  manv  errant  knights  have  foul  fordone.” 

II.  1,  51. 

Have  ” should  he  hath, 

“ Inflamed  was  to  follow  beauty’s  chase.”— ii.  2,  7. 

As  the  rimes  are  day,  may,  dismaij,^  the  poet’s 
word  must  have  been  ray,  not  chase.  See  i.  .j, 
38 ; iii.  8,  22. 

“ And  recompensed  them  with  a better  scorse.” 

^ ii.  9,  5o. 

Them  ” should  be  him. 

“ For  no,  no  usual  fire,  no  usual  rage.”— iii.  2,  37. 

Perhaps  the  first  ^^no  ” should  he  knoiv. 

“ Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismayed.” — iii.  3,  50. 

We  should  perhaps  read  of,  or  hy  other.” 

“ And  coming  to  the  place  where  all  in  gore.’’ 

III.  4,  34. 

Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  comen. 

“ 111  that  same  garden  all  the  goodly  flowers.” 

111.  6,  oO. 

From,  not  ^In,”  is  the  proper  word. 

“ Or  sent  into  the  changeful  world  again.”— iii.  6,  33. 
Here  again  we  have  Or  ” for  And. 

“ Few  trickling  tears  she  softly  forth  let  fall.  iii.  i s 9. 
Perhaps,  as  the  next  line  seems  to  intimate, 
^^Few”  should  he  Two. 

“ Who  lovers  will  deceive.”— iii.  9,  31. 

“ Who  ” should  he  Whom. 

“ That  madest  many  ladies  dear  lament.” — iii.  9,  35. 
For  “ madest”  we  should  prohahly  read  made  so. 

“ There  a huge  heap  of  singulfs  did  oppress.” 

lii,  11,  12. 

For  singulfs”  we  might  read  singidts. 

« Then  virtue’s  might,  and  value’s  confidence.” 

111.  11, 14. 

I would  valour' s for  ^Walue’s.” 

“ Bears  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright. 

When  her  discoloured  bow  she  spreads  through 
heaven  hight.” — iii.  Il>  47.  ^ 

In  the  last  line  we  should  read  heaven  s 
hight;'  as  in  ii.  10,  2,  and  elsewhere. 

“ And  fading  vital  powers  gan  to  fade.”— lu.  12,  21. 
Here  ^Hading”  should  prohahly  hQ  failing. 

« Dewed  with  her  drops  of  bounty  sovereign.” 

IV.  8,  do. 

For  “ her  ” it  might  he  better  to  read  the. 

« So  did  the  other  knights  and  squires  which  him  did 
see.”— iv.  9,  11. 

We  should  read  them  for  him.” 

“ In  which  he  found  great  store  of  hoarded  treasure.’* 

iv.  9,  12. 

‘‘He”  should  he  they. 
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“ The  Cle,  the  W ere,  the  Guant,  the  Sture,  the  Rowne.’ 

We  should  read  Grant  or  Graunt. 

**  For  wight  against  his  power  themselves  to  rear.” 

V.  2 24. 

We  should,  of  course,  read  wights. 

“ And  all  men  sought  their  own,  and  none  no  more.” 

T>  i. 

rerhaps  we  should  read  ^^no  one  more.” 

“ And  now  the  knights,  being  arrived  near. 

Did  beat  upon  the  gates  to  enter  in  : 

And  at  the  porter,  scorning  them  so  few.” — v.  4,  37. 

Here,  either  ^^near”  or  ‘Hew”  must  he  wrong. 
Church  reads  new  for  “ near,”  and  new  seems  to 
he  used  in  the  sense  of  close  in  i.  6,  38,  and  iv. 
1,  38.  We  might  also,  for  “ so  few,”  read  to  fear 
or  to  hear. 

“ But  took  her  steed,  and  thereon  mounting  light.” 

o , V.  6, 36. 

rbo  would  seem  better  than  “ But.” 

“ The  rascal  many  soon  they  overthrew.” — v.  11,  59. 

“ They  ” should  he  he. 

“ Whose  every  act  and  deed  that  he  did  say.”~vi.  2,  3. 

The  edition  of  1609  reads  “ deed  and  word.” 

In  my  Shakespeare-Expositor  (p.  52)  I have 
shown  that,  in  iii.  12,  42,  “ found  delayed  ” should 
he  “ found  allayed,”  and  have  explained  the  cause 
of  the  error.  The  very  same  error  occurs  in  — 

“ A gentle  spirit  that  lightlv  did  delay 
Hot  Titan’s  beams.”~Pro7^aZamion,  v.  4. 

These  fully,  I think,  justify  my  correction  of 
willow' d brims”  for  “twilled  brims”  in  The 
Tempest^  iv.  1. 

As  I here  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  Faerie 
Queene,  I beg  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  will 
find  two  other  articles*  on  it  in  4^^^  S.  iv.  169  211 
and  to  advise  him  to  read  what  I have  written  on 
the  “Life  of  Spenser”  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 

Here  then  I conclude  my  self-imposed  and,  I hope, 
not  quite  useless  task  of  emending  and  explain- 
ing where  necessary  the  texts  of  our  three  greatest 
poets.  To  these  I have  added  (in  “N.  & Q.”) 
Ben  J onson  and  others ; and  I have  by  me  copies 
of  Bells  Chaucer,  Giftbrd’s  Massinger,  and  Dyce’s 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher , in  which  I have  corrected 
the  metre  throughout  and  the  sense  when  neces- 
sary. These  I hope  will  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  make  a right  use  of  them,  and 
give  me  any  credit  I may  seem  to  deserve.  My 
literary  life  has  now  nearly  reached  its  close  : for 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  two  noblest  of  the 
senses,  reading  and  writing  are  to  me  now  almost 
irksome  acts,  and  conversation  is  gradually  be- 

article  on  the  ‘Hrish  Rivers  ” I have  given 
GoW  Bmer  as  the  translation  of  Grown ; but  I find  that, 
<Jir  IS  the  Irish  for  furze — a plant  which  probably  grew 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Dodder,  especiallv  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course. 


coming  the  same.  Still,  being  free  from  disease 
and  pain,  I bear  up  cheerfully,  saying  with 
Horace  — 

“ Durum,  sed  levins  fit  patientia, 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas,” 

and  with  Malherbe  — 

“ Vouloir  ce  que  Dieu  veut  est  la  seule  science 
Qui  nous  met  en  repos.” 

Thos.  Keightley, 


FOURTEEN  LINES  OMITTED  FROM  “ COMUS.” 

A mighty  fuss  was  made  the  other  day  about 
some  mediocre  verses  which  certain  people  thought 
might  possibly  be  Milton’s,  and  over  the  discovery 
of  which  there  was  a wonderful  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  these  gentle- 
men to  fourteen  noble  lines,  undoubtedly  the 
composition  of  the  illustrious  poet,  which  have 
been  in  print  for  nearly  seventy  years,  but  which 
were  certainly  unknown  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
and  Dr.  Mitford,  and  to  all  the  other  recent  edi- 
top  of  the  poet’s  works.  They  are  found  in  the 
original  MS.  of  the  glorious  masque  of  Comus^ 
and  follow  after  the  first  four  lines,  as  printed 
below.  In  the  MS.  they  are  crossed  through  with 
a pen,  evidently  to  point  out  that  they  were  to 
be  omitted  in  the  representation.  The  opening 
speech,  even  after  this  excision,  is  inconveniently 
long  for  the  stage.  F.  Cunningham. 

“ Comus,  a Masque. 

“ Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove’s  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

Amidst  th’  Hesperian  gardens,  on  whose  banks 
Bedewed  with  nectar  and  celestial  songs. 

Eternal  roses  grow,  and  hyacinth. 

And  fruits  of  golden  rind,  on  whose  fair  tree 
The  scaly  harnessed  dragon  ever  keeps 
Flis  unenchanted  eye : around  the  verge 
And  sacred  limits  of  this  blissful  isle, 

The  jealous  Ocean,  that  old  river,  winds 
His  far-extended  arms,  till  with  steep  fall 
Half  his  waste  flood  the  wild  Atlantic  fills. 

And  half  the  slow  unfathomed  Stygian  pool. 

But  soft,  I was  not  sent  to  court  your  wonder 
With  distant  worlds,  and  strange  removed  climes. 

Yet  thence  I come,  and  oft  from  thence  behold 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 

Which  men  call  Earth,  &c.,  &c.” 


THE  WILL  OF  ELIZABETH  HOWARD  OR 
TALBOT  ? 

In  the  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  483,  is  tbe  will  of 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be  “her 
third  will  made  after  her  husband  became  Duke 
of  Norfolk” ; i.  e.  Thomas  Howard,  second  duke 
of  that  family.  Should  this  not  be,  or  is  it  not 
the  will  of  Elizaheth  Talbot,  daughter  of  John, 
first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  his  second  marriage, 
and  icidow  of  John  Moivbr ay Duke  of  Nor- 
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folk  of  that  line,  ob.  1475  ? Her  only  child  Ann, 
contracted  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  died  very  young,  and  thus  the  Howards 
came  in. 

In  this  will  she  desires  ‘‘  to  be  buried  in  the 
Nuns  Quire  of  the  Minories  without  Aldgate  in 
London,  nigh  unto  the  place  where  Anne  Mont- 
gomery is  buried  ; ” and  one  of  her  executors  is 

Mr.  John  Talbot,  Doctor  of  Physick.” 

In  the  will  of  Vmfray  Talbott,  Knight,  Mar- 
chal  of  the  towne  of  Calis,”  proved  Nov.  11, 
1494 

“ Itm,  I bequeth  my  place  at  London  stondyng  in 
the  parish  of  Sainct  Andrewe  with  the  tenntcies  there- 
vnto  belonging  to  be  amorteysid  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Andrew  therw*  to  haue  an  honest  preste  to  pray  for  the 
soule  of  my  lord  my  fader,  my  lady  my  moder,  and  for  the 
propite  of  "my  body,  my  suster  Elizabeth  duches  of  North- 
folk,  and  for  the  soule  of  John  Wenlok  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  and  for  my  soule  and  for  the  soule  of  Jane  my  wife 
ppetually  to  endure.” 

In  the  will  of  ^^Dame  Jane  Talbott,  widowe, 
late  the  wif  of  S’*  Humfrey  Talbott,  Knyght,” 
dated  Jan.  10, 1504 : — - 

“Mv  body  to  be  buried  wMn  the  inner  choer  of  the 
churche  of  the  Mynories  w^  oute  Algate  of  London  pygh 
the  place  and  sepulture  where  the  bodye  of  Maistres 
Anne  Mongomery,  late  the  wif  of  John  Mongomery, 
Squyer,  restithe  and  ys  buried  w*  in  the  same  quere.” 

And  also — 

“And  in  lykewise  I bequeth  vnto  M’’  John  Talbott, 
doctoi*  of  phisike,  for  terme  of  his  lyfe  pceh  of  the  said 
land  and  other  the  p’misses  to  the  yerely  value  of 
iijii  xiij*  iiij<i. 

“ And  of  vj  score  mrcs  to  be  taken  owte  of  the  vj  c. 
thrcs  aboue  rehersid  ther  may  bee  provided  a convenyent 
preest  by  the  discrecon  of  the  said  execute”  to  syng 
ppetually  for  the  soule  of  me  and  of  my  husband  S’"  Hum- 
frey Talbott,  and  for  the  soules  of  J ohn  Champernon  and 
Elizabeth  his  wif  my  fader  and  moder,  and  for  the  soules 
of  mv  suster  lady  Blaunche  Willoughby,  davghf^  vnto 
the  said  John  and  Elizabeth,  and  for  all  theire  childerh 
soules,  and  for  the  soule  of  my  lady  Elizabeth  duchess  of 
NorfF.  whan  it  shall  please  God  to  call  her  ow^te  of  this 
w^orld.  And  in  hir  lyfe  to  pray  for  hir  noble  and  pros- 
perous astate,  and  also  for  the  soules  of  the  right  noble 
lorde  John  erle  of  Shrousbury,  and  of  the  lady  Margarete 
his  wiffe  beyng  fader  and  moder  vnto  the  said  Elizabeth 
duchess  of  NorfF,  and  vnto  the  said  S*'  Humfrey,  and  for 
the  soules  of  all  theire  childerh.” 

The  duchess  is  one  of  the  executors. 

I hope  I have  not  been  too  copious  in  my  ex- 
tracts, but  I thought  the  error  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  I think  the  most  fitting  place  is  in 
^^N.  &Q.”  G.  J.H. 


MAUSOLEUM  AND  TOWN  UNARKULLEE.* 

“ Another  remarkable  building  south  of  the  city,  and 
between  it  and  the  river,  is  the  tomb  of  Anar-Kalli,  as 
called,  concerning  which  is  the  following  popular  story  : 
Anar-Kalli  (Anargul,  probabl}’,  or  the  pomegranate  blos- 
som) was  a very  handsome  youth,  and  the  favourite 

* Two  miles  south-west  from  L4hor.  Map  of  the  Sikh 
territory  by  John  Walker. 


attendant  of  an  emperor  of  Hindustan.  When  the  prince 
would  be  in  company  with  the  ladies  of  his  haram,  the 
favourite  page  was  not  excluded.  It  happened  that  one 
day  the  emperor,  seated  with  his  females  in  an  apart- 
ment lined  with  looking-glasses,  beheld  from  the  re- 
flected appearance  of  Anar-Kalli,  who  stood  behind  him, 
that  he  smiled.  The  monarch’s  construction  of  the  intent 
of  the  smile  proved  melancholy  to  the  smiler,  who  was 
ordered  to  be  buried  alive.  Anar-Kalli  was  accordingly 
placed  in  an  upright  position  at  the  appointed  spot,  and 
was  built  around  with  bricks,  while  an  immense  super- 
structure was  raised  over  the  sepulchre,  the  expense  of 
which  was  defrayed,  as  tradition  relates,  by  the  sale  of 
one  of  his  bangles.” — Journeys  in  Bdlochistdn,  Afghdnis- 
tan,  and  the  Panj-db,  by  Charles  Masson,  Esq.,  1842, 
i.  413. 

The  Emperor  Jahan-gir  having  died  at  the  end 
of  Safar,  a.h.  1037  (a.d.  1627  *),  at  Rajor,  fifty 
miles  south  by  west  from  Sirinagur,  the  capital  of 
Kashmir,  his  widow,  the  celebrated  Nur  Jahan, 
or  Nur  Mahal  (whose  original  name  of  Mher-ul- 
Nissa,  or  the  sun  of  women,  is  corrupted  into 
Meher  Metzia  by  Herbert),  carried  the  corpse 
away  to  Labor,  where,  having  interred  the  re- 
mains of  her  husband  in  her  own  pleasure- 
grounds  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ravi,  she 
erected  a stately  building  remarkable  for  its  chaste 
style  of  architecture  on  the  spot,  two  miles  west 
from  Labor,  where  the  town  Shah  Dera,  or  the 
King's  Tent,  has  since  been  established. 

The  Shah  Dera,t  or  last  resting-place  on  earth 
of  the  Emperor  Jahan-gir,  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  considered  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan  as 
one  of  their  four  most  wonderful  works  of  archi- 
tecture, is  situated  four  miles  from  Anar-Kalli 
(meaning  the  Ipomegranate-bud)  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river ; and  the  fact  of  the’same  locality 
for  the  interment  of  both  having  been  selected, 
tends  very  much  to  strengthen  the  grounds  upon 
which  Donna  Juliana  or  Anar-Kalli,  the  favourite 
wife  of  Akbar,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Selim,  afterwards  Jahan-gir:  the 
scandalous  stories  about  her  mentioned  by  Roe 
and  Herbert,  together  with  the  fable  by  which, 
after  changing  her  sex,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  alive  by  the  humane  and  tender-hearted 
Akbar,  having  apparently  been  invented  by  parties 
opposed  to  her  son’s  succession. 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross.  near  Exeter. 


Hogarth’s  Print  or  Lord  Lovat. — Trusler 
and  others  in  describing  this  print  tell  us  that  it 
represents  him  “ in  the  act  of  counting  the  rebel 
forces  with  his  fingers  ” — an  occupation,  it  always 
seemed  to  me,  quite  at  variance  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  which  is  rather  that  of  a man  tell- 
ing a good  story.  This  latter  view  is  borne  out 

• Muntahhab  Al-Lubdb,hy'K.]x6&  Khan  (Persian  text) 
p.  388. 

t Masson’s  Bdlochistdn,  i.  412. 
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by  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Harris  to  Mrs.  Harris : — 

“Grosvenor  Square,  Aug.  28,  1746. 

“ Pray  excuse  my  sending  you  such  a very  grotesque 
figure  as  the  inclosed.  It  is  really  an  exact  resemblance 
of  the  person  it  was  done  for — Lord  Lovat,  as  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  him  assure  me  ; and  as  you  see 
it  is  neatly  enough  etched.  Hogarth  took  the  pains  to 
go  to  St.  Alban’s  the  evening  Lord  Lovat  came  thither 
on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  the  Tower,  on  purpose  to 
get  a fair  view  of  his  lordship  before  he  was  locked  up  : 
and  this  he  obtained  with  a greater  ease  than  could  well 
be  expected;  for,  upon  sending  in  his  name  and  the 
errand  he  came  about,  the  old  lord,  far  from  displeased, 
immediately  had  him  in,  gave  him  a salute,  and  made 
him  sit  down  and  sup  with  him,  and  talked  a good  deal 
very  facetiously,  so  that  Hogarth  had  all  the  leisure  and 
opportunity  he  could  possibly  wish  to  have^  to  take  off 
his  features  and  countenance.  The  portrait  you  have 
here  may  be  considered  as  an  original.*  The  old  lord  is 
represented  in  the  very  attitude  he  was  in  while  telling 
Hogarth  and  the  company  some  of  his  adventures.” — A 
Series  of  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  8fc., 
by  his  Grandson,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  1870. 

At  p.  200  of  vol.  i.  tbe  editor  has  overlooked 
a misprint.  The  well-known  alderman  Trecothic 
is  hardly  recognisable  as  Irecothie.”  Jaydee. 

Memoeial  Veeses. — In  a paper  on  “ Alma- 
nacs” contributed  to  Macmillan^ s Magazine  in 
Januaiy,  1863,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  r.S.A.,makes 
the  following  statement : — 

“ It  is  in  Winder’s  Almanac  for  1636,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  we  first  find  the  now  well-known  popular 
memorial  verses,  differing  only  slightly  in  the  wording : — 
“‘April,  June,  and  September 
Thirty  daies  have,  as  November : 

Ech  month  else  doth  never  vary 
From  thirty-one,  save  February  ; 

Which  twenty-eight  doth  still  confine, 

Save  on  leap-year,  then  twenty-nine.” 

Mr.  Wright  seems  to  be  in  error  here,  for  in  a 
copy  of  Grafton’s  Abridgement  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Englande,  dated  1570,  and  certainly  published 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  I find  the  following 
lines,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  in  popular 
use  except  in  the  omission  of  leap-year : — 

“ Thirty  dayes  hath  November, 

April,  J une,  and  September ; 

Eebruarj"  hath  xxviij  alone, 

And  all  the  rest  haue  xxxi.” 

W.  J.  Loftie. 

Btjefts. — Ten  years  ago,  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents elicited  certain  fine  stanzas  which  had 

escaped  the  notice  of  all . the  recent  editors  of 
Burns’  Poems  ” (2"^  S.  xi.  307).  I wish  to  call 
attention  to  a stereotyped  blunder  perpetrated  by 

* Lord  Malmesbury,  the  editor  of  his  ancestor’s  interest- 
ing correspondence,  here  makes  a mistake.  He  says  in 
a note  “ this  portrait  is  lost,”  evidently  supposing  that 
Hogarth’s  original  drawing  was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Har- 
ris, whereas  Mr.  Harris  expressly  states  that  he  sends  an 
impression  of  the  engraving.  This  print,  having  been 
done  by  Hogarth  himself  after  his  drawing  from  the  life, 
might  well  be  called  by  Mr.  Harris  “ an  original.” 


all  these  editors,  so  far-as  I know,  in  Auld  Lang 
Syne.”  Thus  — 

“ We’ll  tak  a richt  gude-willie  wauchtf — 
is  invariably  printed  ^^gude  willie-waught.” 

Now  it  may  be  excusable  in  Mr.  Micawber  tO' 
be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  gowans]  but  an  editor 
of  Burns  should  know  that  gude-willie  or  gude- 
willet  (vide  Jamieson,  suh  voce)  means  good-willed 
or  cordial,  and  waucht  a draught,*  and  ^^gude- 
willie  waucht”  means  a hearty  drink;  while- 

gude  willie-waught  ” has  no  meaning  whatever. 

Every  Scotchman  to  whom  I have  mentioned 
this  has  received  it  with  surprise,  and  I myself 
long  blindly  accepted  the  error,  which  needs  only 
to  be  pointed  out  in  N.  & Q.”  that  it  may  be 
corrected  in  future.  W.  T.  M. 

Atees,  Suename. — A Record  of  the  Descendants^^ 
of  Captain  John  Ayres,  ^c.  In  a review  of  this 
work,  which  appeared  in  The  Herald  and  Genea- 
logist for  October  last,  the  writer  remarks : — 

“ Ayres,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  merely  a perversion 
or  corruption  of  Eyre,  or  le  Eyr,  a name  distinguishing 
the  eldest  son  or  heir  of  a family In  other  in- 

stances the  eldest  son  was  designated  as  le  Eyre,  and  the- 
younger  as  le  Frere,  whence  the  common  names  of  Eyre 
and  Ayres,  Frere  and  Friar ; for  we  must  not  conclude  the 
latter  could  be  descended  from  a holy  friar ! ” 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  marriage  of  priests  is 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
in  England  in  their  time,  by  our  old  chroniclers 
(see  Bohn’s  Series,  Matthew  Paris),  and  both 
Hallam  and  Sharon  Turner  notice  the  fact.  This 
being  the  case,  it  does  not,  after  all,  seem  unlikely 
that  these  uxorious  priests  originated  many  of  our 
peculiar  surnames.  Sp. 

Chatjcee  : Aftee  oon  ” : Stooe.” — 

“ His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  oon.” 

Morris,  Prologue,  1.  341. 

This  after  oon  ” puzzled  me  for  some  time, 
and  may  puzzle  others.  It  means  always  after 
one  kind,  always  alike.”  In  the  Knight's  Tale 
(1.  923)  we  have — 

“ That  lord  hath  litel  of  discrecioun 
That  in  such  caas  can  no  divisioun ; 

But  wayeth  pride  and  humblenesse  after  oon.'^ 

“ His  lordes  scheep,  his  ueet,  and  his  dayerie, 

His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  pultrie, 

Was  holly  in  this  reeves  governynge.” 

Prologue,  1.  598. 

The  glossary  of  Morris’s  Aldine  interprets 
‘^steers.”  Is  not  this  wrong?  In  this  sense  it 
would  be  a repetition  of  ‘^neet  ” in  the  line  above ; 
and,  beyond  this,  does  stoor  ” ever  mean  ^Lsteers  ” 
anywhere  else  ? It  seems  to  mean  simply  store 
(which  Tyrwhitt  & Lansdowne  MS.  read).  Com- 
pare Wife  of  Path's  (Her  Prologue,  1.  203) — 

“ But,  by  my  fay ! I told  of  it  no  stoor.” 

John  Addis. 

Kustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 
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Genekations  within  liying  Memoey. — My 
father,  Jonathan  Conch,  who  contributed  to  the 
ages  of  & Q.”  under  the  signature  of  Video, 
as  this  entry  in  a MS.  history  of  his  family.  I 
must  premise  that  at  the  time  of  this  note  he 
was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  had  spent  all 
the  time  between  his  pupillage  and  death  at  Pol- 
perro  in  the  practice  of  medicine ; — 

I have  this  day  attended  the  birth  of  a child,  which 
is  the  sixth  generation  I have  known  familiarly  both  on 
the  father’s  and  the  mother’s  side,  and  four  of  these  gene- 
rations I have  attended  in  childbirth.” 

Then  follow  the  names.  Thomas  Q.  Cohch. 

Untutored  Criticism. — As  a pendanttoW.  H.’s 
note  of  criticism  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice  271) 
it  may  perhaps  be  within  the  province  of 
& Q.”  to  record  a criticism  on  art  made  by  a 
working  man  in  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  Man- 
chester, of  1862.  Having  exchanged  sentiments 
with  him  about  some  of  the  pictures,  he  led  me 
back  to  one  of  Linnell’s  landscapes,  and  said,  Look 
at  that ! When  I saw  it  first  I thought  I was 
looking  out  of  a window ! ” No  artist  could  desire 
higher  praise.  A.  L. 

N ewb  urgh-on-Tay . 

Manor  Houses  oe  Herefordshire.— I am  pre- 
paring for  publication  an  illustrated  volume  upon 
the  old  mansions  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  stories 
connected  with  them.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  in  possession  of  sketches  taken 
before  modern  improvements  had  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  some  of  these  buildings,  and  would  per- 
mit me  to  make  use  of  the  views.  I purpose  also 
to  give  tabular  pedigrees  of  the  more  ancient 
county  families,  and  should  be  grateful  for  any 
assistance  in  tracing  the  gradual  descent  into  ob- 
scurity or  nothingness  of  those  houses  which,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  were  of 
local  importance.  As  a matter  of  convenience,  as 
well  as  for  other  obvious  reasons,  I take  the  date 
of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  as  the  starting 
point  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  a manor  house 
and  the  genealogy  of  its  inmates,  although  it  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases  to  adhere  to  this  rule. 

0.  J.  Kobinson. 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage,  Weobley. 

STAFFORD  OF  BLATHERWICK,  GRETTON, 
SUDBURY,  ETC. 

A paper  which  lately  appeared  in  N.  & Q.” 
on  the  family  of  Stafford  of  Blatherwick,  co. 
Northampton  S.  vi.  249),  induces  me  to  refer 
to  the  author  for  information  respecting  the 
manor  of  Gretton,  and  some  names  of  persons  and 
places  which  occur  in  his  remarks. 

Amongst  the  names  in  question  are  a few  sub- 
sequently connected  with  Barbados,  and  also  with 
the  English  counties  of  Bedford  and  Suffolk. 


Thus,  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the 
name  ^‘Dorcas  Stafford,”  “ Erere,”  Clopton,” 
Gidding,”  or  Gitting,”  sometimes  Gyttens  ” 
and  ‘^Gettins,”  ^‘Wingfield,”  &c.  in  the  parish 
registers  of  Barbados,  while  Gretton  ” was  the 
first  name  given  to  the  original  estate  of  the 
Archer  family  in  that  island. 

In  the  county  of  Bedford  lived  Dr.  Thomas 
Archer,  chaplain  to  K.  James  I.  and  his  cousin” 
Dr.  Timothy  Archer,  D.D.,  both  originally  from 
Suffolk,  where  they  had  relatives  named  Major” 
Bentley  or  Berkeley,  &c.  at  Sudbury  and  Bury- 
St.-Edmunds,  and  amongst  others,  Nicholas,  An- 
thony, and  Edward  Archer.  Now  these  latter 
Archers  disappeared  from  that  county  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  the 
first  time  their  names  then  occur  in  the  Barbados 
records.  Nicholas  and  Edward  are  names  common 
enough,  but  Anthony  was  unknown  amongst 
Archers  before  Anthony  Archer  of  Sudbury,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Anthony  Stafford,  brother 
of  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  had  the  manor  of 
Sudbury,  co.  Bedford  [query  Suffolk  ?] 

Again : Humphrey  Archer  of  Limberslade,  co. 
"Warwick,  was  the  son  of  Bichard  Archer,  by  his 
wife,  a daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  of 
Blatherwick.  (Bichard  Archer  was  an  esquire  of 
the  body  to  Henry  VIII.) 

Dr.  Thomas  Archer,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a nephew  of  Humphrey 
xArcher  of  Umberslade,  and  it  is  certain  that  Dug- 
dale  (an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Simon  Archer  of 
Umberslade)  did  not  interfere  with  the  assump- 
tion by  Dr.  T.  Archer  of  the  arms  of  Umberslade, 
although  his  visitation  of  this  county  was  strict. 
The  wills  of  Dr.  T.  Archer  and  his  wife  are  re- 
corded at  Northampton.  , 

Amongst  so  many  coincidences,  I am  curious  to 
discover  a clue  to  the  reason  which  the  first  Bar- 
badian Archers  had  for  naming  their  estate  in 
that  colony  Gretton — an  uncommon  name,  and 
unique  in  the  colonies.  I believe  this  estate  was 
subsequently  named  Oldbury,  but  for  what  reason 
I am  quite  at  a loss  to  conjecture. 

These  Barbadian  Archers  kept  up  the  narnes 
Anthony  and  Edward  through  many  successive 
generations.  Amongst  their  marriages^  in  the 
seventeenth  century  occur  the  names  “Alice  Shir- 
ley,” Elizabeth  Ellisson  or  Elletson,  Cullum  (a 
Suffolk  name),  Ashby,  &c. 

Any  information  on  the  subject  of  Gretton  and 
Sudbury  would  much  oblige  me.  A. 

Ballvd  wanted. — Shenstone,  in  a letter  dated 
1743,  asks— 

“ Did  you  hear  the  song  to  the  tune  of  ‘The  Cuckow  ? ’ 
“ The  Baron  stood  behind  a tree, 

In  woful  plight,  for  nought  heard  he 
But  cannon,  cannon,  &c. 

0 word  of  fear ! 

Unpleasing  to  a German  ear. 
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The  notes  that  fali  upon  the  word  cannon  express  the 
sound  with  its  echo  admirably.” 

In  a later  letter  lie  says,  Do  write  out  the 
whole  ballad  of  ‘The  Baron  stood  behind  a tree.”’ 
I imagine  that  it  may  be  found  in  The  British 
OrpheuSj  by  what  he  says  previously.  What  are 
the  words,  and  what  may  have  been  the  special 
cause  for  its  having  been  written  ? W.  P. 

Bell-kikging,  etc. — A friend  requests  me  to 
ask  information  of  correspondents  on  this  subject 
in  “N.  &.Q.”  for  the  usage  following.  He  has 
observed  that  at  the  passing-bell,  and  at  funerals, 
before  the  knell,  three  single  strokes  on  the  bell 
are  given  tioice,  with  a slight  pause  between  (if 
the  deceased  be  a female) ; but  if  a male,  the 
three  strokes  are  thrice  given.  What  meaning 
have  these  strokes,  or  are  they  simply  to  denote 
the  sex  ? 

Again : at  the  funeral  of  a soldier,  a trent  or 
trental,  he  is  uncertain  which  it  is  called,  is  fired 
by  a certain  number  of  his  compeers  over  the 
grave.  Has  this  any  reference  to  the  trental  ser- 
vice of  the  Bomish  church,  preserved  in  this 
custom  P j,  A.  G. 

Deeicatioi?-  oe  Churches. — Was  the  practice 
of  dedicating  churches  to  (or  rather  is  it  not  more 
correct  to  say,  naming  them  after  ?)  some  saint 
universally  followed  in  England  in  early  times  P 
and  if  so,  is  there  any  possibility  of  recovering 
the  name  when  all  local  tradition  is  lostP  Is 
there  any  book  which  gives  general  information 
on  the  subject  ? A.  F.  K. 

The  Earl  oe  Derby. — Many  years  since  I 
remember  reading  an  anecdote  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Derby  {temp.  Queen  Elizabeth).  A poor  rela- 
tion came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  earl  while  the 
latter  was  attending  the  queen.  The  earl  re- 
ceived him  very  courteously,  saying  that  every 
noble  oak  had  of  course  lower  as  well  as  upper 
branches.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly 
tell  me  where — naming  edition,  volume,  and 
page — I may  find  the  anecdote  in  question  P 

H.  W.  C. 

George  Edwards,  a.d.  1545. — Any  informa- 
tion respecting  George  Edwards,  of  the  household 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  on  or  before  a.d.  1545,  will 
be  very  acceptable.  J.  K.  B. 

Epigram  by  Samuel  Eogers. — Can  you  in- 
form me  whereabouts  in  The  Greek  Anthology  is 
to  be  found  the  original  of  the  following  epigram 
by  Samuel  Rogers  {Poems,  edit.  1860,  p.  270)  P~ 

“ While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 

And  the  blue  vales  a thousand  joys  recall. 

See  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals  I 
O fly — yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall. 

Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare, 

And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there.” 

The  same  touching  incident  is  also  closely  imi- 


tated by  Keble  in  his  hymn  on  the  Commination 
Service.  g.  a. 

[In  the  Anthologia  Grceca,  by  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  edit. 
1794,  ii.  180,  epig.  xxix.  the  original  lines  are  attributed 
to  Leonidas  of  Alexandria  ; but  George  Burges,  in  his 
translation  of  The  Greek  Anthology  (Bohn’s  Classical 
Library,  p.  102),  ascribes  them  to  Archias.  Consult  also 
Bland’s  Greek  Anthologia,  edit.  1813,  p.  366,  where  thev 
are  also  attributed  to  Leonidas.] 

“Fox’s  Martyrs,”  a Satire. — I lately  bought 
at  a book  stall  what  bears  to  be  the  second  edi- 
tion, with  improvements,  of  what  is  called  an 
entire  new  work  called  Fox's  Martyrs ; or  a New 
Book  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Faithful,  the  date  being 
1784.  It  is  a satire  on  those  former  members  of 
Parliament  who  lost  their  seats  on  occasion  of  the 
election  of  the  new  Parliament  called  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
after  the  expulsion  from  office  of  the  coalition 
ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North.  It  begins 
with  a list  of  the  sufferers  and  their  places  of  mar- 
tyrdom, being  the  places  which  they  had  repre- 
sented in  the  Parliament  which  had  been  dissolved, 
and  who  amount  to  nearly  a hundred.  Next  comes 
an  introduction,  which  I abridge  slightly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ A full  conviction  of  the  many  advantages  which  the 
good  people  of  England  have  derived  from  that  excellent 
work,  a Book  of  Martyrdom  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  in  the 
beginning  of  last  centurv,  has  induced  us  in  these  critical 
times  to  adopt  the  same  plan  in  politics ; and  to  compile 
a complete  system  of  the  political  martyrology  of  the 
present  day,  wherein  the  lives  and  actions  of  those  who 
have  fought  unsuccessfully,  and  suffered  nobly  in  their 
disinterested  pursuits,  may  be  commemorated.  To  those 
who  have  the  coui-age  to  go  on  in  the  same  path  we  pre- 
sent the  following  manual,  hoping  that  it  may  be  an  useful 
companion  and  furnish  them  with  plentiful  sources  of 
consolation  ; and  while  they  dwell  with  rapture  on  the 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren,  let  them 
pray  ‘That,  when  they  have  served  their  country  with 
as  much  fidelity  and  zeal,  they  may  meet  their  end  with 
the  same  cheerful  resignation  and  the  same  pious  hopes 
of  the  day  of  retribution.’  ” 

Then  come  the  names  again  of  the  same  de- 
feated candidates,  with  a short  statement  after 
each  of  his  merits  in  the  cause  of  martyrdom, 
almost  all  ending  with  some  reference  to  Mr.  Fox ; 
and  there  is  prefixed  a frontispiece,  exhibiting 
Burke  and  Sheridan  at  a monument  inscribed 
“ To  the  Memory  of  the  martyred  Senators,”  with 
the  head  of  Fox  on  the  tablet  which  contains  the 
inscription. 

From  the  similarity  of  style,  the  notices  of  the 
individuals  seem  to  be  the  production  of  the  same 
pen,  and  are  cleverly  written.  Not  improbably 
the  author  may  be  known  to  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Wm.  King,  in  his  nmnAng  Anecdotes 
of  his  Own  Time,  gives  his  elogium  on  Chevalier 
Taylor,  the  famous  oculist,  but  subjoins  a note  to 
the  effect  that  a better  acquaintance  with  the 
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Chevalier  had  enabled  him  to  improve  the  elo- 
gium,  and  add  some  new  features  to  his  por- 
trait, of  which  I have  printed  a few  copies  to 
oblige  my  friends.”  Has  the  elogium  ever  been 
published  with  these  additions?  I see  that  Dr. 
king’s  Original  Works,  imth  Historical  Notes,  and 
a Memoir  of  the  Author,  were  published  in  1776 
by  John  Nichols  in  three  volumes.  Is  this  book 
now  to  be  met  with  ? Does  it  contain  the  once 
famous  poem  The  Toast  f J.  H.  C. 

[Dr.  William  King,  whose  collected  works  were  edited 
bv  John  Nichols  in  1776,  was  a different  person  to  the 
author  of  The  Toast  and  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Time.  The 
former  was  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
Ireland;  the  latter  was  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford.  They  were  both  remarkable  for  their  wit  and 
learning.] 

Lord  Kingston  and  Oldham.— Is  there  any 
available  minute  information  about  William, 
fourth  Earl  of  Kingston  (Pierrepoint),  in  whose 
house  the  poet  Oldham  died  in  December  1683  P 
From  his  kindness  to  Oldham  he  must  have  been 
a man  of  literary  tastes.  He  gave  Oldham  a 
handsome  funeral,  officiated  as  chief  mourner,  and 
erected  a monument  to  him  at  Hulme-Pierre- 
point. 

Lines  on  Mathematics. — Can  any  one  inform 
me  where  I shall  find  some  not  very  flattering 
lines  on  mathematics,  beginning,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  thus  : — 

“ There  is  a squat,  ill-natured  creature, 

With  little  charm  to  boast  in  form  or  feature.” 

A.  F.  K. 

Maidenwell,  near  Lohth.  — W^anted,  some 
information  about  an  old  house  called  Maiden- 
well.  It  is  situated  near  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Tradition  says  it  was  originally  a nunnery  ; after- 
wards, I believe,  it  became  the  property  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Mosely,  during  whose  time 
the  young  Pretender  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge 
there.  The  Moselys  (who  were,  I believe,  Roman 
Catholics)  left  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,. when  the  place  was,  I think,  bought  by 
the  corporation  of  Basingstoke  in  Hants,  in  whose 
possession  it  now  is.  No  relics  have  ever  been 
found.  The  house  is  in  the  form  of  a cross ; and 
there  was  a corresponding  monastery  at  Haughara, 
a small  village  near.  H.  E.  B. 

Manuscript  Poem. — Can  any  one  tell  me  if 
the  following  poem,  copied  from  a MS.  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  ever 
been  published,  and  who  is  the  author  ? — 

“ HOMO  ARBOR. 

“ Like  as  a tree  from  forth  y^  earth  doth  spring. 

So  from  y®  earth  doth  man  his  essence  take  ; 

The  tree  shoots  forth,  and  doth  faire  blossoms  bring. 

So  man,  till  youth  his  mansion  doth  forsake. 

The  tree  growing  crooked,  if  you’l  have  it  mended, 
Whilst  that  it  is  a twigg  it  must  be  bended.” 

Anon. 


Menvils  or  Mennils. — Where  can  I find  a 
pedigree  of  the  Menvils  or  Mennils  of  Sledwish, 
CO.  Pal.  ? They  are  said  to  have  been  an  offshoot 
of  the  Ingleton  branch  of  the  baronial  house  of 
Menill.  Philip  Meynell. 

Pedigrees  of  Founders’  Kin. — The  privileges 
attaching  to  founders’  kin  in  the  various  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  having  been  abolished, 
and  those  societies  no  longer  having  any  interest 
in  withholding  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
such  pedigrees  as  have  been  proved  to  their  satis- 
faction, I take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
publication  of  such  pedigrees  is  on  many  grounds 
desirable.  Practically  the  muniment  rooms  of 
those  societies  are  open  only  to  actual  foundation 
members.  Will  any  of  them  devote  a few  days  or 
weeks  to  the  task  of  transcribing  and  digesting  the 
documents  to  which  I have  alluded  ? If  they 
would  do  so  they  would  doubtless  gratify  a large 
number  of  persons,  and  contribute  almost  as  much 
to  family  history  as  is  furnished  even  by  the 
heralds’  visitations  themselves.  Larchden. 

Placard. — ^‘The  queen’s  grace  goeth  sometime 
with  plackarde,  and  sometime  with  stomacher  j 
and  then  her  grace  goeth  lacyd.”  {Lisle  Papei'Sy 
xi.  art.  100.)  The  best  and  most  used  fashion 
[for  dresses]  is  large  and  long,  with  double 
placards.”  {Ih.  xii.  art.  89.)  “ I have  delivered 

to  Skutt  for  the  upperbodis  and  placard  If  yard 
lywk  velott  [Lucca  velvet].”  {Ih.  loose  at  end  of 
vol.  xii.)  “In  the  flat  trussyng  cofer  . . . xxij. 
placards  for  gownes.”  {Inventory  of  Lord  Lisle's 
Goods,  uncalendared.) 

Halliwell’s  Dictionary  gives  placcard  as  “ a 
man’s  stomacher.”  Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England 
describes  it  as  “a  stomacher  worn  by  men  and 
women.”  The  above  contemporary  extracts  make 
a distinction  between  placard  and  stomacher. 
What  was  the  distinction  ? and  what  were  double 
placards  ? Hermentrude. 

Portrait  of  Chief  Baron  Ord.— There  is  a 
portrait  at  Ravensworth  Castle  of  this  eminent 
Scotch  judge,  who,  I have  been  told,  was  the 
only  one  honoured  with  the  title  of  Chief  Baron. 
Has  it  ever  been  engraved,  or  does  there  exist 
any  print  of  the  judge  ? C.  J.  R. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead. — Will  any  of  your 
many  readers  kindly  oblige  me  with  copies  of  in- 
scriptions on  monuments  containing  a prayer  for 
the  departed,  put  up  in  churches  or  churchyards 
of  the  Church  of  England  between  the  years  1700 
and  1800  ? Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L. 

6,  Lambeth  Terrace,  London. 

Pumps. — Why  is  this  name  applied  to  the  thm- 
soled  and  low-heeled  shoes  known  as  “ dancing- 
pumps  ” ? M.  D. 

[Skinner,  in  his  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanae,  says 
that  pump  is  a shoe  of  one  sole,  and  so  called,  perhaps. 
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because  used  in  tripudiis  pompaiicis,  wbich  we  call  masks 
and  balls ; or  from  the  sound  they  make  in  dancing  ; or, 
it  may  be  added,  from  the  spring  of  the  sole  resembling 
the  elasticity  of  the  sucker  of  the  pump.  There  appears, 
after  all,  an  obscurity  respecting  the  origin  of  this  word.] 

The  Maid  oe  Rye.”  — Can  any  one  state 
who  the  nobleman  is  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
ballad  of 

“ The  True  Mayde  of  the  South ; or,  a rare  example 
of  a Mayde  dwelling  at  Eie  in  Sussex,  who  for  the  love 
of  a young  man  of  Lestershire,  went  beyond  the  sea  in 
the  habit  of  a page,  and  after,  to  their  hearts  content, 
were  both  married  at  Magrum,  in  Germany,  and  now 
dwelling  at  Rie  aforesaid.  Printed  at  London  for  Francis 
Coules.” 

This  is  a ballad  of  seventeen  stanzas  at  the  end 
of  Holloway’s  History  of  Bye,  copied  from  the 
original  in  the  British  Museum,  and  sold  at 
Sotheby’s  in  1846.*  I should  like  to  know  who 
the  nobleman  alluded  to  is  j who  also  were  Sweet 
Mpgery  (the  maid  of  Rye),  and  Anthony,  the 
pride  of  Leicestershire.  E.  B.  C. 

Old  _ Scotch  Kewspapees.  — 1 should  feel 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  in  Scotland  can  tell 
me  what  is  the  date  and  title  of  the  oldest  news- 
paper published  in  Scotland,  and  if  a complete 
file  has  been  preserved  and  can  be  seen.  I think 
it  would  be  a useful  addition  to  Mitchell’s  News- 
paper Press  Birectory  if  the  publishers  of  some  of 
the  oldest  established  newspapers  were  to  state 
if  they  possess  complete  files  from  their  com- 
mencement. yV".  D, 

Kennington,  Surrey. 

[For  some  account  of  the  early  Scottish  newspapers, 
we  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  eighth  edition,  xvi.  185  ; George  Chalmers’s 
Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  p.  441 ; and  “ IST.  & Q.”  S. 
viii.  57.] 

^^Steeak;  oe  Silvee  SEA.”--This  phrase,  as 
applied  to  the  Channel,  is  often  used  in  The  Times’ 
leaders  and  parliamentary  speeches.  It  was  placed 
in  inverted  commas  in  the  report  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury’s speech  of  March  6.  Whose  is  it  ? I have 
heard  it  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Jun.  But 
in  the  Church  and  State  Review  (edited  by  Arch- 
deacon Denison)  of  April  1,  1863, 1 find  an  article 
beginning  The  Channel  is  that  silver  strip  of 
sea  which  severs  merry  England  from  the  tardy 
realms  of  Europe.”  Makeocheie. 

Ehglkh  Veesieicatioh. — Is  there  any  book 
on  English  versification  explanatory  of  and  giving 
rules  for  the  various  metres  and  styles .?  I know 
Carpenter’s.  Q, 

[*_  This  ballad  is  in  the  Roxburghe  collection,  i.  422, 
and  in  Evans’s  Old  Ballads,  edit.  1810,  i.  70.— Ed.] 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

(4‘^  S.  vi.  passim ; vii.  185,  241,  344.) 

As  Me.  Behjamih  Feeeey  and  Me.  Somees 
Claeke  are  men  of  sufficient  eminence  in  the 
architectural  profession  to  justify  the  public  in 
attaching  importance  to  their  opinions  on  any 
question  of  art,  and  as  they  come  forward  in  their 
own  names,  it  seems  only  respectful  to  them  and 
to  the  public  that  some  answer  should  be  given 
to  their  remonstrance  ; and  though  I have  no  right 
or  authority  to  speak  for  my  colleagues,  I hope  the 
following  explanation  of  my  own  views  may  not 
be  considered  out  of  place. 

Before  taking  any  steps  with  reference  to  the 
alteration  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Restoration  Eund  submitted  the 
question  of  best  musical  arrangements  to  a sub- 
committee of  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
authorities  in  England.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  position  for  the  organ  was 
under  the  arch  leading  into  the  choir.  They  did 
not,  however,  recommend  it  being  placed  in  the 
centre,  where  it  originally  was,  because  in  that 
position,  and  with  the  solid  supports  that  would  be 
necessary,  it  must  interrupt  the  vista,  and  would 
cut  the  choir  off  from  the  dome ; and  also  because 
the  organ,  if ^ so  placed,  would  for  obvious  reasons 
be  only  available  for  services  in  the  choir,  and 
another  org’an  must  be  provided  for  those  under 
the  dome.  They  therefore  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  divided,  and  placed 
against  the  piers  on  either  side,  where  it  would 
not  only  be  as  well  heard,  but  would  admit  of 
considerable  improvements,  and  could  be  made  as 
pleasing  and  as  powerful  as  any  organ  in  England, 
besides  being  equally  available  for  the  services  in 
the  choir  as  well  as  for  those  under  the  dome. 

Being  satisfied  in  this  respect,  the  committee 
had  drawings  and  models  prepared  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
divided  organ ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  so  far  from  being  a blemish,  it  is  just  what 
is  wanted  to  furnish  the  choir  arch,  and  to  give  it 
that  character  and  dignity  which  it  wants.  One 
of  the  great  defects  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  is^  that  the  four  great  arches  of  the  dome 
are  all  alike.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
choir  arch  from  the  other  three ; but  this,  with 
the  open  screen  it  is  proposed  to  add,  perfectly 
pmedies  this  defect.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  that  it  obstructs  the  view.  This, 
however,  is  exactly  what  it  does  not  do.  Up  to 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  present  wood-work  of 
the  choir-stalls  the  supports  of  the  organ  range 
with  them,  and  are  actually  only  four  additional 
stalls.  These  project  considerably  less  than  the 
statues  of  Lords  Nelson  and  Cornwallis,  and  there- 
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fore,  to  any  one  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  dome, 
obstruct  the  view  less.  Above  the  top  line  of  the 
choir  stalls  the  two  halves  of  the  organ  project 
five  feet  on  either  side.  As  seen  in  perspective, 
as  they  always  must  he  seen,  there  is  no  position 
in  which  they  obstruct  the  view  in  any  appreci- 
able manner  from  any  person  standing  on  the  floor 
of  the  church,  The  great  beauty  of  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  that  by  it  the  choir  is  brought 
to  the  dome,  and  the  dome  and  the  choir  thus 
form  parts  of  one  great  church,  and  may  be  and 
indeed  must  always  be  used  together  as  parts  of 
one  great  whole. 

The  plan  we  are  invited  to  adopt  in  preference 
to  this  is,  first,  one  proposed  in  the  Sacristy^  which 
is  to  erect  an  altar  with  steps  and  baldachino,  and 
all  proper  accompaniments  under  the  arch  leading 
into  the  choir,  and  so  making  a second  church 
under  the  dome.  By  this  arrangement  the  pre- 
sent choir  would  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Lady  chapel  entered  from  the  side  aisles.  This 
would  require  the  removal  of  the  stalls  eastwpd, 
the  retention  of  the  organ  in  the  very  objection- 
able place  where  it  now  is,  and  sundry  other 
arrangements  by  no  means  desirable.  If  Me. 
Feeeey  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think  twice 
before  recommending  it,  he  would  have  seen  the 
contradiction  of  his  urging  the  committee  at  St. 
Paul’s  to  do  what  he  so  much  blames  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  doing  at  Westminster.  At  the 
latter  place  it  only  is,  that  when  a larger  congre- 
gation is  expected  than  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  choir  they  adjourn  to  the  nave,  where  a service 
appropriate  to  the  locality  is  performed.  At  St. 
Paul’s  Me  Feeeey  advocates  two  churches,  wholly 
separate  from  each  other,  with  two  altars,  two 
pulpits,  two  organs,  and  which  can  never  be  used 
together,  but  must  always  be  separate  and  distinct 
churches. 

Another  scheme  which  is  hinted  at  by  Me. 
Feeeey,  and  which  has  been  warmly  urged  on 
the  committee  by  several  distinguished  architects, 
is  to  erect  an  altar  with  steps,  baldachino,  reredos, 
wings,  &c.,  under  the  dome,  but  so  as  to  allow 
access  to  the  present  choir  behind  it.  So  far  it 
certainly  obviates  that  defect ; but  if  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  draw  out  to  scale  the  baldachino 
that  will  not  look  a toy  under  a dome  two  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  practically  as  wide  across,  and 
plan  all  the  necessary  accompaniments,  he  will 
find  he  must  spend  more  money  than  the  com- 
mittee possess  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  its  position. 
He  will  also  find  that  he  has  occupied  at  least  half 
the  floor  space  of  the  dome,  and  so  displaced  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  congregation,  and 
got  one  of  the  most  awkward  and  ill-arranged 
churches  in  Europe  either  for  seeing  or  hearing, 
and  with  all  the  defects  just  pointed  out,  of  having 
two  separate  and  distinct  churches  under  one  roof. 

Will  Me.  Feeeey  or  any  one  else  suggest  any 


rule  for  determining  when  the  one  church  is  to  be 
used  and  when  the  other  ? On  great  state  and 
festival  occasions,  when  the  Judges  go  in  state 
or  the  Corporation  on  any  great  festivals,  the  dome 
church  must  no  doubt  be  used,  as  up  to  the 
west  door  it  would  accommodate  more  persons 
than  the  choir  church ; but  then  there  must  be 
the  bishop’s  throne,  the  dean’s  stall,  the  lord 
mayor’s,  and  stalls  for  the  canons,  and  accommo- 
dation for  the  choir.  Are  all  these  to  be  in  dupli- 
cate under  the  same  roof  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  fifty  incongruities 
and  inconveniences  that  would  arise  from  the  two 
church  plan,  but  this  letter  is  already  too  long, 
especially  as  I feel  convinced  that  if  Me.  Feeeey 
or  Me.  Somees  Claeke,  or  any  of  those  who 
oppose  the  committee’s  scheme  would  take  the 
trouble  to  draw  out  their  own  proposals  or  to 
master  those  prepared  by  the  committee,  they 
would  be  forced  to  confess  that  the  latter  involves 
less  change  from  the  original  design,  and  is  the 
best  way  yet  proposed  of  adapting  the  building, 
on  one  great  whole,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
we  can  at  present  see  it  is  likely  to  be  applied. 

Jas.  Feegtjsson’. 

20,  Langham  Place. 


GAINSBOKOUGH’S  “ BLUE  BOY.”* 

(4^^  S.  iii.  576^  iv.  23,  41,  80,  204,  237  j v.  17, 
35;vii.  237.) 

According  to  Nesbitt’s  statement,  made  at  Hes- 
ton Vicarage  about  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years 
ago,  and  reported  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Trimmer,!  he 
obtained  the  “Blue  Boy”  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  over  a dinner  for  3007  5 and  it  is  now 
certain  that  he  had  made  the  same  statement  to 
Hall  afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  this  sale  took  place  between 
1795  and  1802,  when  the  prince,  to  his  credit, 
paid  off  525,0007  of  his  liabilities  without  the  aid 
of  a shilling  from  the  public  purse,  J 

But  Nesbitt,  after  having  been  an  M.P.  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  overtaken  by  serious 
misfortunes  in'  1802,  which  elicited  much  sym- 
pathy for  him  from  the  Prince  of  W ales,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  his  friend,  and  from  others,  among 
whom  were  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  who  expunged  their 
claim  against  him. 

A six  days’  sale  of  his  effects  ensued,  of  which 
the  first  was  of  the  fine  pictures,  including  the 

Blue  Boy”;  three  of  the  rare  articles  of  vertu, 
&c.,  and  two  of  the  choice  wines. 

The  pictures  were  of  the  very  highest  class, 
but  chiefly  by  foreign  masters.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  — 

* Concluded  from  p.  368. 

I Thornbury’s  Life  of  Turner,  ii.  63  ; “N.  & Q.,”  4*^ 
S.  V.  17. 

J Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  House  of  Commons,  IMay  10,  1802. 
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select,  most  beautiful,  and  valuable  paintings,  the  pro- 
perty of  a gentleman  long  distinguished  for  taste  and 
judgment,  consisting  of  the  most  perfect  works,  superior 
for  excellence  and  qualit}’-,  well  authenticated,  of  those 
great  masters-— Guido  Rheni,  Giorgione,  P.  and  A.  Vero- 
nese, Del  Vago,  N.  Poussin,  Pordenini,  Mignard,  Spag- 
noletti,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Douw, 
Moncheron,  Canaletto,  Vernet,  Greuze,  Gainsborough, 
and  other  renowned  masters.” 

The  Times  thus  strongly  recommends  them : — 

“ To  be  able  to  possess  perfection,  and  miss  the  golden 
opportunity,  would  be  a crime  against  taste  and  judg- 
ment ; and  now,  or  never,  may  be  fairly  argued  in  favour 
of  the  inestimable  pictures  that  Mr.  Coxe  has  to  sell  this 
day  at  20,  Grafton  Street,  Piccadilly.” 

Amongst  the  pictures  selected  for  special  recom- 
mendation the  Blue  Boy  ’’  was  one,  about  which 
The  Times  inquires : Where  so  superior  a Gains- 
borough in  a fancied  portrait  ? ” 

At  the  sale  several  of  the  pictures,  and  doubt- 
less other  articles,  appear  to  have  been  bought  in 
cheaply,  and  to  have  afterwards  adorned  Nesbitt’s 
residence  at  Heston.  Amongst  them  was  a por- 
trait by  Gainsborough  of  Nesbitt’s  uncle,  Arnold 
Nesbitt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  which  is  still  in  the  family, 
and  the  Blue  Boy,”  at  only  sixty-five  guineas. 

Nesbitt’s  affairs  were  in  an  unsettled  state, 
which  became  a very  protracted  one so  that 
whatever  pictures  or  other  articles  were  bought 
in  would  necessarily  be  taken  care  of  pro  tern,  by 
his  friends,  and  doubtless,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Hoppner  became  the  pro 
tern,  holder  of  the  Blue  Boy.”  Hoppner  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Gainsborough,  and  an  imitator  of 
his  portrait  landscapes.*  He  tells  us  himself  of 
^Ghe  high  admiration  we  have  so  long  cherished 
for  that  distinguished  artist”  (Gainsborough).! 
It  was,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  he  per- 
suaded the  prince  to  become  his  guarantor  under 
seal  that,  if  Nesbitt  would  lend  him  the  master- 
piece of  the  man  he  so  much  admired  to  study 
and  perhaps  copy,  it  should  be  duly  returned  to 
Nesbitt,  as  it  was  returned  within  the  memory  of 
one  still  amongst  us. 

From  official  sources  we  find  that  Nesbitt’s 
affairs  were  settled  about  the  close  of  1814  or  the 
beginning  of  1815,  by  the  sale  of  his  life-interest 
in  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and 
from  local  sources  that  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Heston  in  1815,  and  that  the  Blue  Boy  ” 
arrived  there  shortly  afterwards,  it  was  said,  from 
the  Palace. 

Happily  the  Heston  period  of  the  ‘‘Blue 
Boy’s  history  is  a clear  and  well-authenticated 
one,  for  it  so  happens  that  one  of  Nesbitt’s  house- 
hold at  Heston  still  survives  in  what  may  be 
called  vigorous  health,  both  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical, considering  her  age. 

This  aged  widow,  having  described  the  “Blue 

* Pilkington’s  Dictionary  of  Painters. 
f Fulcher’s  Life  of  Gainsborough,  p.  242. 


Boy  with  much  accuracy  to  some  of  the  paro- 
chial officials,  was  asked  to  go  to  London  to  see 
if  she  could  recognise  the  green  “ Blue  Boy  ” as 
the  picture  she  knew  at  Heston.  This  she  did 
on  March  9,  accompanied  bv  her  grandson,  and 
promptly  recognised  the  “Boy,”  but  not  the 
frame  in  which  he  is  now  set,  and  rightly  so,  for 
the  frame  was  changed  after  Nesbitt’s  sale. 

With  this  explanation  we  will  let  the  widow 
speak  for  herself  through  her  grandson  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

“Heston,  13th  March,  1871. 

“ Sir, — I am  now  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  mv  age, 
but  in  possession  of  both  mental  and  bodily  health,  for 
which  I am  truly  thankful  to  God, 

“ I knew  Mr.  John  Nesbitt  all  the  time  he  was  at 
Heston,  as  I was  about  twenty-six  when  he  came  there, 
and  I went  there  as  a servant  (working  housekeeper) 
during  most  of  the  time  he  was  at  Heston.  Mr.  Nesbitt 
had  a number  of  fine  pictures,  but  I only  now  recollect 
‘ The  Flower-Girl,’  ‘ Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den,’  and 
the  ‘ Blue  Boy.’  The  last  was  a great  favourite  amongst 
us  in  the  house,  for  the  nice  boy  seemed  always  looking- 
at  us,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  room  we  were  in. 

“ I remember  the  ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ coming  to  Mr.  Nesbitt’s 
soon  after  he  came  to  Heston,  and  I would  not  say  any- 
thing about  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  his  household  I did  not 
know  to  be  true.  The  ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ came  there  carefully 
packed  in  a large  case  or  crate,  and  was  hung  opposite 
the  fire-place  in  the  parlour  in  the  house  now  called 
‘ The  Hall,’  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Hogarth  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

“Along  with  my  grandson  Richard  Shortland  I saw 
the  ‘ Blue  Boj^  ’ at  No,  1,  Stephens  Square,  Bavswater, 
on  Thursday  last,  March  9th,  and  I am  confident  it  is 
the  same  picture  which  hung  in  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  house  at 
Heston,  but  it  is  now  in  a broader  frame  than  it  was  in 
at  Heston. 

“ I also  well  remember  two  strangers  coming  from 
London  to  see  Mr.  Nesbitt  shortly  before  he  left  Heston, 
and  the  ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ being  taken  down  to  examine  by 
thena,  and  its  being  left  down,  when  I observed  some  chafk 
writing  on  its  back.*  But  soon  after  this  some  vans 
came  from  London  and  took  away  most  of  the  furniture 
and  pictures,  and  a neighbour,  Farmer  Temple,  took  the 
odds  and  ends  they  left  to  Chelsea. 

“ Mr.  Nesbitt  then  left  Heston,  but  I do  not  know 
where  he  went  to,  but  he  did  not  look  to  be  an  old  man, 
but  was  tall,  thin,  and  active. 

“ I am,  Sir,  &c., 

“ Widow  Shortland, 

“ Per  my  grandson, 

“ Richard  Shorthand.” 

The  interview,  as  it  may  be  called,  between 
tbe  widow  and  the  “ Boy”  was,  it  may  be  added, 
quite  like  the  meeting  of  two  long-parted  friends, 
full  fifty  years  in  this  case.  Evidently  the  long 
earnest  look  at  the  “ Boy  ” was  recalling  to 
memory  the  scenes^  in  which,  as  one  of  the  belles 
of  Heston  at  that  time,  she  had  shared  ; for  after 
a time  she  said  with  almost  tearful  emotion,  point- 
ing to  the  picture,  “ Ah,  that  face  ! If  that  ‘ Boy 
could  speak  he  could  tell  what  strange  things  were 
done  before  him  in  the  parlour  at  Heston.” 

* Still  on  it,  at  Hall’s  sale  in  1858,  and  doubtless  tbe 
R.  A.  Exhibition  marking. 
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This  important  evidence  shows  conclusively  tliat 
Nesbitt  had  a Blue  Boy”  with  him  at  Heston, 
and  that  to  the  best  of  the  widow’s  judgment 
the  green  “ Blue  Boy  ” is  the  same  picture.  That 
the  Heston  “ Blue  Boy  ” was  the  original  picture 
formerly  in  Nesbitt’s  tine  collection  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  there  was  not  only  his  own  taste, 
judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  picture,  but  the 
trust  seal  on  it  to  prevent  a spurious  copy  being 
aimed  off  on  him  as  the  original  after  having 
een  kept  about  thirteen  years  for  him  as  a pic- 
ture of  great  value.  But  this  is  a short  period  of 
obscurity  compared  with  the  time — about  forty 
years — in  which  Gainsborough’s  celebrated  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Graham  (Lady  Lynedoch)  remained 
in  as  great  obscurity,  also  in  trust,  before  it  once 
more  saw  the  light  of  publicity  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1848,  and  again  in  1857  at  Man- 
chester, where  it  fairly  beat  the  pale  “Blue  Boy” 
on  merits,  and  carried  off  the  highest  honours. 
The  green  “Blue  Boy”  was  then  all  that  year  a 
ward  in  Chancery  after  Hall’s  death. 

It  thus  becomes  obvious  that,  except  nominally 
or  temporarily,  the  ownership  of  the  original  “ Blue 
Boy”  vested  in  Nesbitt  from  the  day  he  purchased 
the  picture  to  the  day  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving 
Heston,  about  1820,  when  he  sold,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  strangers  to  his  household  to  sell  for  him, 
the  “ Blue  Bo}’-  ” and  other  effects. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  unwelcome 
strangers  who  were  credited  with  breaking  up 
Nesbitt’s  home,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  they 
were  Mr.  Wm.  Hall,  then  an  auctioneer,  and  his 
solicitor  Mr.  Hancott,  professedly  employed  by 
Nesbitt.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts 
already  mentioned  about  Hall’s  knowledge  of  the 
royal  antecedents  and  originality  of  his  “Blue 
Boy,”  and  also  by  the  fact  that  at  his  death  three 
at  least  of  the  pictures  in  his  possession  had  been 
in  Nesbitt’s  possession  at  Heston,  namely  the 
“Blue  Boy,”  the  “Flower  Girl,”  and  “Daniel 
in  the  Lion’s  Den.” 

Curious  epitaphs  find  a niche  in  your  pages,  and 
here  is  one  by  Hall  on  his  father,  which  is  illus- 
trative of  the  peculiarities  vrhich  made  him  so 
noticeable  wherever  he  went: — 

“William  Hall,  who  died  July  12th,  1852,  aged  75 
years,  implores  peace. 

“ Kind  reader,  take  3mur  choice  to  cry  or  laugh  ; 

Here  Will  Hall  lies,  but  where  his  epitaph? 

If  such  you  seek,  trj^  Westminster  and  view 

As  man}"  just  as  fit  for  him  as  ^mu. 

“ Fire,  the  electric  spark,  gave  me  life.  Time  reclaimed 
it; 

I liv’d,  I cry’d,  I laugh’d,  I lov’d  ; 

I felt  pain  and  pleasure,  and  I was  like  you. 

And  now  I am  what  jmu  soon  will  be. 

“ Blessed  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen.” 

^ On  October  23,  1856,  the  son,  also  Wm.  Hall, 
died,  and  was  laid  beside  his  father  and  his  third 


wife  in  the  family  grave  near  the  chapel  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  and  on  the  obelisk  memorial 
there  the  epitaph  can  be  seen. 

Hall  made  a will,  but  it  was  like  himself,  a 
peculiar  one,  and  was  disputed,  first  in  Chancery 
and  finally  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  his  household 
effects  were  sold  in  March  1858.  Lot  72  was  the 
“ Flower  Girl,”  and  lot  78  “Daniel  in  the  Lion’s 
Den.”  Lot  75  was  the  “Blue  Boy,”  but  cata- 
logued, as  formerly  explained,  and  instructively 
so,  as  “A  Portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  in 
gilt  frame.  This  frame  was,  no  doubt,  the  one  in 
which  the'  picture  had  been  ever  since  it  was 
exhibited,  for  the  chalk  writing  noticed  on  it  at 
Heston  thirty-eight  years  before  was  still  on  it. 

At  Hall’s  sale  the  “ Blue  Boy  ” was  bought  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  who  took  it  out  of  the  old  frame  and 
put  it  into  the  “broader,  flatter,  sloping-off”  one 
detected  by  Nesbitt’s  old  housekeeper.  Shortly 
after  the  sale  Dawson  offered  the  picture  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  quoting  as  its  price 
Hall’s  valuation  of  it  at  1500/.,  but  eventually  he 
sold  it  to  its  present  owner. 

Through  Nesbitt  the  history  of  the  original 
“ Blue  Boy  ” has  now  been  traced  down  to  the 
present  time,  but  the  history  of  the  pale  “Blue 
Boy  ” seems  to  resolve  itself  into  its  Grosvenor 
Gallery  history  alone,  for  it  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  and  unheard  of  during  Gainsborough’s 
lifetime,  or  for  many  years  after  his  death. 

Its  originality  is  claimed  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
Nesbitt’s  picture,  but  the  direct  evidence  that 
Nesbitt  had  his  picture  with  him  at  Heston  ef- 
fectually disposes  of  this  plea. 

What  then  ? If  a copy  of  the  “ Blue  Boy  ” by 
an  unknown  artist  has  not  only  passed  as  the 
original  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  but  has 
been  highly  eulogised  as  a work  of  art,  it  would 
be  a feather  in  that  artist’s  cap,  whoever  he  might 
be.  Always  subject  to  revision  by  authentic  in- 
formation, it  is  submitted  that  the  original  “Blue 
Boy  ” was  painted  at  Bath  j exhibited  at  the  B.  A. 
in  1770;  discoursed  against  by  Sir  J.  Eeynolds  in 
1778 ; purchavsed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
IV.),  who  sold  it  to  his  companion  John  Nesbitt, 
Esq.,  M.P. ; in  Nesbitt’s  sale  in  1802;  in  Hopp- 
ner’s  hands  for  a time  in  trust  for  Nesbitt ; in 
Nesbitt’s  possession  again  in  1815 ; sold  by  Nes- 
bitt when  he  left  Heston  about  1820  to  Hall ; in 
Hall’s  sale  in  1858  as  “ a portrait  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  when  it  was  bought  by  Dawson,  who 
sold  it  to  its  present  possessor. 

Upon  the  whole  subject  the  conclusions  are  — 
(1.)  That  the  pale  “ Blue  Boy  ” is  not  the  ori- 
ginal picture,  and  (2)  that  the  green  “ Blue  Boy” 
is  the  original  picture,  and  justly  entitled  to  the 
“ Blue  Kiband  ” of  the  Fine  Arts. 

J.  Sewell,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  Lombard,  E.C. 
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The  belief  that  a foot-note  in  Edwards’s  Artec- 
dotes  of  Painters,  in  1806  or  1807,  is  the  sole 
authority  for  using  the  name  of  Buttall  either  as 
the  model  or  owner  of  the  original  Blue  Boy,” 
is  certainly  erroneous,  for  Jackson  of  Exeter”  in 
a notice  of  Gainsborough  wrote — Perhaps  his 
best  portrait  is  that  known  among  the  painters 
by  the  name  of  ^ Blue  Boy.’  It  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Buttall,  near  Newport  Market.”  I 
quote  these  words  from  Cunningham’s  Lives  of 
Eminent  Englishmen  (vi.  140),  where  the  descrip- 
tion of  Gainsborough  is  mainly  borrowed  from 

Jackson  of  Exeter.”  No  reference  is  there  given 
to  the  nature  of  Jackson’s  publication,  whence  the 
extracts  are  taken;  but,  as  Jackson  was  a personal 
friend  of  Gainsborough,  he  probably  wrote  about 
him  not  long  after  his  death  in  1788.  At  all 
events,  as  Jackson  himself  died  in  1803,  the  name 
of  Buttall  in  connection  with  the  Blue  Boy  ” 
clearly  preceded  the  ^^Edwards”  foot-note  of  1806 
or  1807.  A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 


WHY  DOES  A NEWLY  BOKN  CHILD  CRY? 

S.  vii.  211,  289.) 

The  passage  from  Goldsmith  which  ClaPvET 
refers  to  is  from  the  Good-natured  Man  (Act  I. 
Sc.  1),  and  occurs  in  the  dialogue  between  Croaker 
and  Honeywood : — 

“ Cro.  Life  at  the  greatest  and  best  is  but  a froward 
child,  that  must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a little^  till  it 
falls  asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is  over. 

“ Honey.  V ery  true,  sir ; nothing  can  exceed  the 
vanity  of  our  existence  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We 
wept  when  we  came  into  the  world,  and  every  day  tells 
us  why.” 

Chaeles  Wylie. 

Bichard  Bolle  de  Hampole,  in  his  Pr'icke  of 
Conscience  {Stimulus  Conscienticc) , has  the  follow- 
ing lines  on  this  subject : — 

476  “For  unnethes  es  a child  born  fully 
pat  it  ne  bygynnes  to  goule  and  cry ; 

And  by  pat  cry  men  knaw  pan 
Whether  it  be  man  or  weman, 

480  For  when  it  es  born  it  cryes  swa  : 

If  it  be  man  it  says  ‘ A.  A.’ 
pat  pe  first  letter  es  of  pe  nam 
Of  our  forme-fader  Adam. 

484  And  if  pe  child  a woman  be. 

When  it  es  born  it  says  ‘ E.  E.’ 

E.  es  pe  first  letter  and  pe  hede 

Of  Pe  name  of  Eve  Pat  bygan  our  dede. 

488  Parfor  a clerk  made  on  pis  manere 
pis  vers  of  metre  pat  es  wreten  here : 

Dicentes  E.  vel  A.  quot-quot  nascuntur  ah  Eva. 

‘ Alle  pas,’  he  says,  ‘ pat  comes  of  Eve, 

492  pat  es  al  men  pat  here  byhoves  leve, 

When  pai  er  born  what-swa  pai  be, 
pai  say  outher  A.  A.  or  E.  E.’ 
pus  es  here  pe  bygynnyng 
496  Of  our  lyfe  sorrow  and  gretyng, 

Til  whilk  our  wrechedness  stirres  us  ; 

And  parfor  Inn|)cent  says  pus : 


Omnes  nascimur  eiulantes, 

500  Ut  nature  nostre  miseriam 
exprimamus. 

He  says,  ‘ al  er  we  born  gretand, 

And  makand  a sorowful  sembland, 

504  For  to  shew  pe  grete  wrechednes 
Of  our  kynd  pat  in  us  es.’  ” 

J.  P.  Moeeis. 

17,  Sutton  Street,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. 


These  passages  in  King  Lear,  Act  IV.  Sc.  6,  have 
not  been  noticed : — 

“We  came  crying  hither  : 

Thou  know’st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 

We  wawle  and  cry.” 

“ When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.” 

Warton,  in  his  ‘‘Observations  on  King  Lear f 
quotes  the  lines  from  Lucretius,  with  Dryden’s 
translation.  (See  Drake’s  Memorials  of  Shake- 
speare, p.  336.)  T.  McGeath. 


THE  WHITE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(4*”  S.  vii.  211,  309.) 

It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  White 
Tower  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  was  known  in  the  twelfth  century  that  during 
the  Saxon  period  there  was  a tower  in  this  locality ; 
learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  termed  it  Caesar’s  Tower:  and  in  the 
present  century  good  authorities  have  assigned  to 
it  a higher  antiquity  than  the  Norman  period. 

The  importance  of  this  tower  has  always  been 
appreciated  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  nation, 
insomuch  that  from  the  earliest  times  few  of  our 
public  buildings  have  had  more  real  care  bestowed 
upon  their  maintenance ; and  until  within  a com- 
paratively recent  period  the  interior  of  the  White 
Tower  remained  substantially  in  its  primitive  un- 
adorned state.  The  most  extensive  alteration  it 
was  subjected  to,  at  any  one  time,  was  when  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  enlarged  the  windows  and 
faced  them  with  Portland  stone.  The  thickness 
of  the  mortar  joints  allowed  of  small  flints  being 
driven  into  the  joints  when  the  building  was 
pointed;  and  in  other  respects  the  walls  have 
been  repaired,  when  needful,  to  make  good  the 
defects  of  age. 

The  south-west  angle  of  the  original  wide- 
spreading  basement  remains ; the  rest  of  the  proj  ec- 
tion  -has  either  been  removed  for  the  convenience 
of  making  additions,  or  may  possibly  still  exist 
beneath  the  superincumbent  accumulation  of 
raised  ground. 

Although  the  action  of  the  London  atmosphere 
has  corroded  the  surface  of  the  White  Tower,  it 
is  plain  that  the  buttresses  were  built  of  hewn 
masonry  for  about  twenty  feet  upwards  from  the 
plinth,  and  that  two  courses  of  hewn  masonry 
were  laid  immediately  over  the  plinth. 
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The  staircase  (makinpc  due  allowance  for  the 
addition  of  some  openings,  and  for  the  alterations 
of  others)  is  less  modernised  than  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  and  affords  a clue  to  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  masonry  throughout  the  build- 
ing, as  must  have  been  perceptible  to  practical 
persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  portions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  laid  bare  during  the  repairs  effected  within 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  chapel  occupies  one  fourth  part  of  the  area 
of  the  White  Tower,  which  fourth  part  only  was 
vaulted,  and  that  for  three  stories  in  height.  The 
significant  importance  thus  given  to  a fourth  part 
of  the  whole  building,  raises  a question  as  to  the 
primary  object  of  the  structure,  and  suggests,  in 
the  first  instance,  a reasonable  conjecture,  namely, 
that  the  White  Tower  was  built  for  what  is  now 
called  the  chapel,  and  not  the  chapel  for  the 
White  Tower.  On  the  authority  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  * the  chapel  is  older  than  the  Conquest, 
and  so  Romanesque  are  its  few  architectural 
features  that  archaeologists,  failing  to  find  the 
usual  Norman  ornaments,  are  driven  to  describe 
its  details  in  terms  appertaining  to  classical  archi- 
tecture, such  as  Ionic  and  Corinthian ; and  further, 
in  order  to  uphold  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  White  Tower  is  a Norman  building,  the 
attention  of  superficial  readers  is  diverted  by  at 
once  pronouncing  the  chapel  to  be  the  earliest 
and  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  complete,  Nor- 
man chapel  in  Britain. 

The  vaulted  apartment  immediately  under  the 
chapel,  now  an  armoury,  is  entered  by  a wide 
archway  on  the  south,  the  original  entrance  hav- 
ing been  through  a small  doorway  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  once  plain  apartment  is  now  decorated 
with  the  ‘‘Norman”  chevron  or  zig-zag  orna- 
ment. The  walls  of  the  small  chamber,,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  north  wall  were  bare  in  1857, 
and  showed  the  method  of  their  construction ; a 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  vault  was  then  also 
visible. 

The  vaulted  apartment  under  the  armoury  was 
used  as  a powder  magazine.  The  rest  of  the  base- 
ment was  vaulted  in  modern  timej  the  vaults 
were  built  around  the  posts  which  previously  sup- 
ported the  floor  over  the  basement,  and  when  no 
longer  required  the  lower  tier  of  posts  was  re- 
moved. 

Whatever  alterations  the  Normans  may  have 
made  in  the  White  Tower,  or  whatever  buildings 
they  may  have  erected  around  it,  their  work  soon 
crumbled  away,  while  that  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  • centuries  proved  durable.  The  Royal 

* Gwilt  says  {Encyc.  Arch.^  8vo,  1854,  Longman, 
p.  120,  art.  300),  “ It  is  the  fashion  of  modern  half-edu- 
cated critics  to  place  little  reliance  on  such  authorities  as 
Wren.  We  have  from  experience  learned  to  venerate 
them.” 


Sappers  and  Miners  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
experience  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  cutting 
a tunnel  through  twenty-four  feet  of  Roman 
wall.  The  massive  proportions  and  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  White  Tower  are  among  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  building  being  Roman 
and  Not  Noeman’. 


A’  BECKET’S  MUEDEREKS. 

(4th  s,  33^  171^  195^  268.) 

Me.  Townshend  Mayee  refers  to  a Somerset 
tradition  of  the  assassins,  four  in  number — Brito, 
Morwell,  Tracy,  and  Reginald  Fitz  Urse — having 
fled  to  a remote  part  of  this  shire,  and  there  built 
an  abbey.  We  would  direct  attention  to  another 
Scotch  tradition,  as  contained  in  Timothy  Font’s 
Cuningliame  Topogra'pliized^  one  of  the  Balfour 
MSS.  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  written  about 
1600.  It  is  circumstantial,  and  seems  in  part 
founded  on  the  register  of  the  monastery  of  Kil- 
winning, Ayrshire,  which,  although  not  now 
known  to  exist,  was  certainly  perused  by  Pont 
during  his  survey,  as  well  as  by  others  at  a later 
period. 

In  the  first  place,  Pont  says  that  the  “toun 
and  place  ” where  this  abbey  stood,  considerable 
fragments  of  which  still  remain,  was  formerly 
named  Segdoune,  “as  the  foundation  (charter?) 
of  the  said  monastery  bears  record.”  He  then 
adds : — 

“ It  was  foundit  by  a noble  Englichman,  named  Sir 
Richard  Morwell,  fugitive  from  hes  oune  Country  for  ye 
slaughter  of  Thomas  Becl^ett,  Arch,  of  Canterburrey 
(being  one  of  them),  in  the  Rainge  of  King  Henry  II. 
of  England,  quho,  flying  to  Scotland,  wes  be  the  then 
Scotts  King  velcumed,  and  honoured  with  ye  office  of 
Grate  Constable  of  Scotland,  as  also  inriched  with  ye 
Lordschips  of  Cuninghame,  Largis  and  Lauderidaill.” 

Pont  adds  also : — 

“Now  the  fores'!  Richard  being,  as  vald  seime,  tuoched 
with  compuctione  for  ye  safty  of  hes  soule  (according  to 
the  custome  of  these "'tymes),  did  found  this  Abbey  of 
Killvinnin  in  testimony  of  hes  repentance.” 

The  author  further  says  that— 

“ The  founder  thereof.  Sir  R.  Morwill,  layes  interrid 
in  the  new  cemetery  of  this  church  under  a tome  of 
lymestone  framed  coffinwayes  of  old  pollished  vorke; 
with  this  coate  (a  fret  is  here  figured)  one  the  stone, 
without  any  superscriptione  or  epitaphe.” 

Now,  what  is  particularly  desirable  to  be  known 
is,  what  can  be  alleged  favourable  to,  or  against, 
these  statements  P 

We  may  be  permitted,  meantime,  to  say  that  it 
is  generally  believed  that  not  Sir  Richard,  but  his 
father.  Sir  Hugh,  was  founder  of  this  monastery 
at  an  earlier  period  by  thirty  years  or  more, 
namely  about  1140,  than  that  of  the  murder  of 
A’  Becket,  which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  29,  1170.  It  is  also  known  certainly 
that  Sir  Hugh  held  the  office  of  High  Constable 
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under  David  L,  having  succeeded  Edward  Biorn 
therein.  It  is  also  scarcely  in  doubt  that  Sir 
Hugh  had  a grant  of  the  three  great  possessions 
mentioned,  which  Pont  says  were  conferred  upon 
the  son  Sir  Richard,  but  to  which  Sir  Richard 
no  doubt  succeeded  ; and  it  must  be  exceedingly 
questionable  whether  the  then  Scots  king  (William 
the  Lion,  the  grandson  of  David)  would  be  inclined 
to  .welcome  a murderer  of  A’  Becket,  and  for  such 
an  act  to  reward  him  overtly  with  various  large 
possessions.  Besides,  it  is  almost  universally  al- 
lowed that  the  name  of  De  Moreville,  the  mur- 
derer, was  not  Richard,  but  Hugh.  An  interesting 
query  arises,  which  some  of  your  correspondents 
no  doubt  will  be  able  to  answer,  and  is  this : In 
what  relationship,  if  any,  did  the  murderer  Mor- 
well  stand  to  Sir  Hugh,  High  Constable  of  Scot- 
land under  David  I.  and  who  died  in  1162  ? As 
appears.  Sir  Hugh  had  a son,  also  named  Hugh, 
but  of  whom,  as  belief  runs,  next  to  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  witnessed  a 
charter  recorded  in  one  of  the  monastic  chartula- 
ries  along  with  his  father,  in  which  he  is  designed 
as  his  son.  It  has  been  always  supposed  that  Sir 
Richard  succeeded  his  father  on  his  death  in  1162 ; 
but  since  two  Hughs  are  found  existing,  there  may 
be  some  doubt  whether  Sir  Richard  was  the  son 
of  the  first  or  of  the  second,  and  which  of  these, 
consequently,  it  was  who  died  in  1162.  Sir 
Richard’s  death  took  place  in  1189.  Reference 
is  made  to  Sir  James  Balfour’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Great  Constables  of  Scotland  ” which  is  to  be 
found  in  Dalzell’s  Fragments  of  Scottish  History ^ 
annexed  to  the  preface. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  Segdoune,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  site  of  the  abbey,  and  town  of  Kil- 
winning, we  would  much  desire  the  views  of 
J.  Ck.  R.,  Mk.  Chaknock,  Me.  Picxoif,  or 
others,  your  philological  correspondents.  Pont 
says  the  river  Garnock  glyds  betwixt  ye  toune 
and  the  abbey  ’’—that  is,  did  so  when  he  wrote. 
Consequently,  the  name,  this  view  being  assumed 
as  correct,  applied  to  both  banks  of  the  Garnock, 
on  the  west  of  which  was  the  abbey,  upon  rising 
ground,  part  of  a ridge,  situated  in  a plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  forming  a promontory  over- 
hanging this  river.  The  abbey  is  also  close  by  St. 
Vinnin’s  Holy  Cell  and  Well,  the  latter  of  which 
was  famous  for  portending  war  or  strife,  inasmuch 
as  Hoveden  relates  that,  in  1184,  it  ran  blood  for 
eight  days  and  nights  in  succession.  St.  Vinnin 
(Winning)  was  an  Irish  saint,  descended  of  a 
princely  race,  and  whose  arrival  here  is  ascribed  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Some  have 
held  that  Segdoune  is  corrupted  from  Sanctoun 
(Saint’s-town,  or  Sandy-town  ?),  but  the  abbey 
site  would  rather  suggest  another  origin  for  the 
affix  doune,  and  point  to  the  existence  of  a dun, 
rath,  or  hill  fort  j such  ancient  works  of  a Celtic 
race  being  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  district. 


There  is  a Seggiedun,  or  Segdoun,  on  the  Tay, 
near  Perth,  and  at  one  time  the  site  of  an  hos- 
pital. (Spotiswoode’s  Feligious  Houses.')  The 
same  name  was,  it  is  said,  applied  to  Aberbrothoc 
(A^bi’o^th),  where  a monastery  was  founded  by 
William  the  Lion  in  honour  of  A’  Becket,  and 
colonised  by  the  same  order  of  monks  as  Kilwin- 
ning; and  Seggiedxirorum,  now  Wallsend,  is  at 
the  north  end  of  Hadrian’s  W’^all.  It  can  hardly 
be  believed  that  this  king  would  so  honour  the 
memory  of  A’  Beckett,  and  also  receive,  protect, 
and  reward  one  of  his  murderers.  So,  doubting 
niuch  Pont’s  views,  we  wait  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing the  opinions  of  others.  Espedaee. 


Your  correspondent  doubtless  refers  to  Wood- 
spring Priory,  which  is  popularly  associated  with 
the  murder  of  the  archbishop.  Its  present  ruins 
stand  in  about  the  centre  of  a small  bay  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  which  lies  between  Clevedon 
and  Weston-super-Mare,  and  may  be  visited  from 
either  of  these  places.  The  ruin  is  visible  from 
Anchor-head  at  the  latter.  It  is  thus  spoken  of 
in  Whereat’s  Handbooh  toWeston-super-Mare : — 

“ Apart  from  the  abodes  of  men,  lone,  solitary,  and 
removed  from  all  frequented  thoroughfare,  with  a dreaiy 
plain  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  washing  the  remaining 
sides  of  the  cliff,  was  the  stern,  gloomy,  and  uninviting 
site  of  the  Monastery.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  its 
origin.  The  blood  of  Thomas  A’Becket  stained  the 
vaulted  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  this  far-off  wild  arose  a holy  pile  dedicated  to  the 
murdered  saint,  in  atonement  for  the  sacrilegious  crime. 

It  was  about  1210  that  William  de  Courtenay, 

who  was  nearly  allied  to  (qu.  one  of)  the  assassinators  of 
the  canonized  Archbishop,  founded  this  monastery ; and 
it  was  subsequently  enriched  by  benefactions  from  all 
the  descendants  of  the  murderers,  that  the  daily  mass 
might  cleanse  the  deep  stain  of  guilt  which  darkened 
their  memories,  and,  according  to  the  superstitious  belief 
of  the  times,  remove*  their  souls  from  the  peril  of  pur- 
gatory.” 

The  monastery  was  one  of  those  depopulated  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  by  degrees  fell  into 
decay.  The  book  above  quoted,  describes  at  some 
length  the  condition  of  the  ruins,  now  converted 
into  farm  buildings ; but  as  it  is  not  of  very  recent 
date,  I do  not  copy  the  account.  Probably  some 
more  recent  guide  or  local  topography  may 
supply  satisfactory  detail. 

I will,  however,  quote  part  of  an  extract  my 
book  furnishes  concerning  a curious  relic  of 
antiquity”  found  in  repairing  the  north  wall  of 
Kewstoke  church,  adjacent  to  Woodspring,  as  it 
is  associated  with  the  archbishop’s  murder.  It  is 
from  a paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre  : — 

“In  the  front  is  carved  a figure  in  an  arched  niche, 
having  shafts  of  early  English  character.  This  figure, 
the  face  of  which  seems  to  have  been  purposely  mutilated, 
holds  something,  probably  a heart,  in  its  hands.  At  the 
back  was  discovered  an  arched  recess,  within  which  was 
a small  wooden  cup,  containing  what  was  supposed  to  be 
human  blood.  This  reliquary  was  manifestly  of  earlier 
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date  than  the  wall  into  which  it  was  built,  and  appears 
from  the  capitals  of  its  shafts  nearly  to  correspond  in 
style  with  that  in  use  about  the  time  of  the  dedication  of 
Woodspring.  The  opinion  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted, was,  that  it  probably  contained  the  most  valued 
relic  possessed  by  the  priorj^— probably  some  of  the  blood 
of  Thomas  A’Becket  — and  that  the  monks,  foreseeing 
the  desecration  of  their  conventual  church,  deposited  it 
in  the  parish  church  of  Kewstoke,  hoping  by  this  means 
to  preserve  from  profanation  a relic,  in  their  e3'^es  of  the 
greatest  sanctity,  being  no  less  than  the  blood  of  their 
murdered  patron,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.” 

My  extracts  seem  lengthy,  "but  I am  the  more 
anxious  to  supply  them,  having  referred  to  Wood- 
spring Prior}''  when  unable  to  collect  any  details 
of  it,  in  my  note  on  the  Ilfracombe  traditions  in 
connection  with  William  de  Tracy,  one  of  the 
archbishop’s  murderers  (4^**  S.  vi.  217,  218.) 
Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting 
a misprint  therein.  Every  one  who  knows  Ilfra- 
comh  will  have  remembered  that  it  is  a cave  not 
lane,  which  is  traditionally  pointed  out  as  the 
place  of  his  concealment.  S.  M.  S. 

Poetry  oe  the  Clouds  (4^^  S.  vii.  319.)— Who 
does  not  remember  Coleridge’s  sonnet  com- 
mencing— 

‘‘  0 it  is  pleasant,  with  a heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  b}"  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please,”  &c. — 

or  the  Oxford  graduate’s  eloquent  pictures  of 
cloud-scenery,  in  all  its  varieties  of  cloud-beauty, 
cloud-balancings,  cloud-flocks,  cloud-perspective, 
cloud-colours,  &c.  ? A German  writer,  Heinrich 
Motz,  has  treated  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature  among  the  ancients  in  a small  volume, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1865,*  and  quotes  many 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  sup- 
port of  his  theme.  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos, 
devotes  many  pages  to  ‘^Poetic  Descriptions  of 
Nature  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,”  &c.  (see  Col. 
Sabine’s  translation,  vol.  ii.) ; and  if  your  corre- 
spondent has  not  chanced  to  meet  with  these 
works,  I would  beg  to  refer  him  to  them. 

J.  Macray. 

De  Quincey,  I find,  on  reference  to  his  essay, 
has  not  omitted  to  refer  to  the  most  famous  cloud- 
passage  in  Shakespeare  {^Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
IV.  12).  In  the  Variorum  of  1821  a few  parallels 
are  given  from  Chapman  and  others  (xii.  368).  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  this  ^‘cloud- 
scenery  ’’  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  those  familiar 
lines  in  The  Tempest  (iv.  1,  151-8).  Some  editors 
have  altered  “ rack  ” to  “ wreck  ” in  the  “ leave 
not  a rack  behind.”  But  compare  “ the  rack  dis- 
limns”  in  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  passage. 

John  Addis. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

* Ueher  die  Empjindung  der  Naturschonheit  bei  den 

Alien.  Von  Heinrich  Motz. 


A Gem  Query  : Pichler  (4‘^  S.  vii.  322.)— 
Pichler  (probably  a German)  was,  about  a cen- 
tury ago,  an  eminent  gem-engraver  at  Rome.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  always  inscribed  his  name  in 
Greek  letters ; but  a person  well  informed  on  the 
subject  told  me  that  he  had  seen  A niXAEP  en- 
graved on  several  of  his  works.  B.  T. 

Pichler  appears  to  have  been  a gem-engraver 
of  some  celebrity  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  : — 

“ The  demand  for  Dehn’s  sulphur  and  paste  impres- 
sions became  so  great  at  that  time,  and  their  utility  for 
the  scholar,  artist,  and  jeweller  so  evident,  that  the  art 
of  making  them  rose  into  high  estimation ; and  even 
eminent  artists,  such  as  Mr.  Pichler  and  others  of  Rome, 
thought  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  advantage  to  their 
art,  to  assist  the  connoisseur  with  sulphur  and  paste  im- 
pressions of  the  ancient  gems,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
works.” — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a General  Collection 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Engraved  Gems,  ^c.,  by  James 
Tassie,  &c.  Vol.  i.,  Introduc.  Iviii.  London,  mdccxci. 

R.  C. 

Cork. 

French  Wesleyan  Magazine  (4^^*  S.  vii.  325.) 
A Wesleyan  weekly  paper,  under  the  name  of 
L' Evangelique,  has  continuously  been  printed  and 
published  at  Nimes,  and,  during  the  investment 
of  Paris,  the  MS.  was  sent  there  from  the  capital 
by  pigeon  post.  This  has  been  stated  to  me  by 
one  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  but  J.  F.  H.  can  satisfy 
himself  about  this  and  the  n^umbers  he  desires  to 
see  by  inquiry  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House  in 
Bishopsgate  Street.  H.  F.  J. 

J.  F.  H.  will  obtain  all  the  information  he  may 
require  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  Gallienne,  Jersey, 
who  is  the  editor  of  such  magazine. 

Samuel  Walker. 

1,  Highfield  Place,  Bradford. 

The  Termination  “den”  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  (4*^^*  S.  v.  560;  vi.  16.) — Kemble  has  enor- 
mously understated  the  number  of  “ dens  ” in  the 
Weald.  Mr.  R.  Furley,  F.S.A.,  in  the  preface  to 
his  history  of  this  district,  says,  “ The  manor  of 
Aldington  alone  possesses  forty-four  denes  ! ” 

George  Bedo. 

Marriages  of  English  Princesses  (4^^  S.  vii. 
203,  289,  309.) — I believe  the  following  list  of 
daughters  or  sisters  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
who  have  married  British  subjects,  is  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes ; and,  without  being  sure,  I believe 
it  is  complete.  I have  copied  it  from  two  charts 
in  my  possession : — 

JOHN. 

1.  Eleanor,  daughter,  married  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; second,  married  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

HENRY  III. 

2.  Beatrice,  daughter,  married  John  de  Dreux,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  France,  and  Earl  of  Richmond,  England. 
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EDWARD  I. 

3.  Joan,  daughter,  married  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester ; second,  married  Ealph  de  Monthermer. 

4.  Elizabeth,  daughter,  married  John  Earl  of  Holland  ; 
second,  married  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford. 

5.  Eleanor,  daughter,  married  Henry  Count  de  Barr^ 
France  (who,  I believe,  held  rights  as  a British  subject). 

EDWARD  III. 

6.  Isabella,  daughter,  married  De  Courcy,  Earl  of 
Bedford. 

7.  Margaret,  daughter,  married  John  Hastings,  Earl  of 

Pembroke.  ® 

EDWARD  lY. 

8.  Anne,  sister,  married  Henry  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter ; second,  married  Sir  Thos.  de  Leger. 

9.  Elizabeth,  sister,  married  John  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

10.  Cecilia,  daughter,  married  John  Viscount  Wells  ; 
second,  married  Thos.  Kymbe. 

daughter,  married  Thos.  Howard,  Duke  of 

Norfolk. 

12.  Catherine,  daughter,  married  Wm.  Courteny,  Earl 
of  Devon.  ’ 

HENRY  YII. 


spent  for  tlie  most  part  in  this  part  of  the  world 
has  debarred  me  from  enjoying  that  peculiar 
species  of  literary  study  to  which  Me.  Jacesoi^ 
alludes.  All  the  same,  I should  like  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  printed  words  of  such  songs  as  The 
Battle  of  Argan  More,”  The  Humours  of  Castle 
Lyons,”  ^‘  The  Fairy  Queen,”  ^^The  Piper’s  Dance,” 
‘‘The  Twisting  of  the  Pope,”  and  even  “The 
Little  Bold  Fox,”  to  say  nothing  of  “Planxty 
Kelly  ” and  “ The  Humours  of  Glynn.” 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

‘‘  Latjeigee  Hoeatius  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  324.)  — 
This  is  one  of  the  German  “student  songs.”  The 
following  are  the  words  : — 

“ Lauriger  Horatius,  quara  dixisti  verum  ! 

Fugit  Euro  citius  tempus  edax  rerum ! 

“ Ubi  sunt,  0 pocula  dulciora  melle, 

Kixffi,  pax  et  oscula  rubentis  puellae  ? 

* “ Crescit  uva  molliter  et  puella  crescit ; 

Sed  poeta  turpiter  sitiens  canescit. 


13.  Margaret,  daughter,  married  second  husband.  Arch. 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus. 

14.  Mary,  daughter,  married  second  husband,  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 


Alderley. 


JUEII  Nepos. 


P.  asks  if  all  descendants  of  a royal  prince  or 
princess  have  a right  to  quarter  the  royal  arms  ? 
Certainly  not,^  unless  the  royal  person  was  an 
heiress,  for  it  is  the  descendants  of  heiresses  only 
who  have  a right  to  quarter  arms.  P.  p/ 


Old  Soegs  and  Ballads  (4*^^  S.  vi.  47,  311.)-— 
Thanks  to  Me.  Jackson  for  his  information ; but, 
speaking  under  correction,  I venture  to  think  that 
he  exaggerates.  No  such  collection  of  old  songs 
as  he  describes,  whether  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch 
(nothing  approaching  to  it  in  any  degree),  has 
ever  come  in  my  way.  Take,  for  example,  Mr. 
Eobert  Chambers’s  collection  of  ScoUish  Songs 
before  Burns,  or  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Maid- 
ment  and  Logan,  or  any  of  the  multitudinous 
flocks  of  “Linnets,”  “Larks,”  and  “Nightingales,” 
which  gave  forth  their  varying  strains  for  the 
amusement  of  the  bygone  generations.  Here  and 
there  one  may  light  upon  a coarse  patch  in  such 
collections,  but  their  general  character  as  to  morals 
is  perfect  innocence.  None  of  the  three  songs 
mentioned  by  Me.  Jackson  have  I ever  so  much 
as  heard  of  before,  still  less  read  in  print.  My 
notion  was  that  the  original  songs,  from  which 
Burns  and  Moore  borrowed  and  adapted  their  airs, 
were  in  the  main  simply  characteristic  of  the 
homely  joys,  rural  humours,  political  sentiments, 
and  rustic  manners  of  the  peasantry  of  the  two 
countries  respectively  during  the  previous  century. 
In  that  view,  popular  songs  form  always  a most 
valuable  department  of  the  national  literature. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  my  reading  life  having  been 


“ Quid  juvat  seternitas  nominis,  amare 
Nisi  terrse  filias  licet  et  potare  ? ” 

It  is  sung  to  the  same  air  as  Walter  Mapes’  song 
“ Mihi  est  propositum,”  also  a “ student  song.”' 
I have  the  music  of  both.  Cywem. 

Forth  yr  Aur,  Carnarvon. 

The  song  “ Lauriger  Horatius  ” will  be  found 
in  any  of  the  many  editions  of  the  Commershuch, 
or  book  of  songs  used  by  the  German  students, 
from  whom  it  must  have  been  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  American  university  to  which 
your  correspondent  refers.  An  edition  of  this 
book  is  published  by  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig,  with 
music,  for  three  shillings.  E.  C.  Thomas. 

Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

“ The  Shn  nevee  sets  on  the  Beitish  Do- 
minions ” (4^^  S.  ii.  635  vii.  210,  293.)  — Ca- 
moens,  whose  Lusiad  was  published  thirty-six 
years  before  Fuller  was  born,  says  of  the  Portu- 
guese empire  that  the  sun  looks  upon  it  when  it 
rises,  it  still  beholds  it  at  midday,  and  when  it 
sets  it  sets  behind  it.  The  words  are : — 

“Vos,  poderoso  Rei,  cujo  alto  imperio 
O sol,  logo  nascendo,  ve  primeiro, 

Veio  tambem  no  meio  do  hemispkerio, 

E quando  desce,  o deixa  derradeiro.” 

They  occur  in  the  noble  address  to  his  king,  the 
unfortunate  Don  Sebastian,  in  the  eighth  stanza 
of  the  first  canto.  Goet. 

Ombee  : Boston  (4^^  S.  vii.  35,  167,  305.)  — 
Besides  the  varieties  of  the  game  of  ombre,  or 
hombre,  mentioned  by  your  correspondents,  I find 
the  following  named  in  the  “ Dictionnaire  des 
Jeux  ” of  the  Encyclopedie  metliodique,  Paris, 
1792 : — Mouche,  mediateur  or  quadrille,  quintille, 
and  solitaire,  also  pique-m^drille,  described  as  in- 
termediate between  mediateur  and  piquet.  In- 
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structions  and  rules  for  tlie  several  varieties  are 
given  at  great  length.  Boston  is  not  mentioned, 
but  wishk  bostonien,”  a variety  of  whist,  and 
having  no  resemblance  to  ombre.  C.  G.  C. 

“ Heakt  op  Heaets  ” : Light  oe  Lights  ” 
S.  vii.  362.) — A still  more  serious  error  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  noticed  by  Loeh  Chelmspokd 
is  observable  in  what  ought  to  be  a book  founded 
on  careful  theology.  In  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  No.  137,  we  are  bidden  to  sing  — 

“ Light  of  lights ! with  morning  shine  ” ; 

and 

“ Light  of  lights ! when  falls  the  even.” 

One  would  think  the  composer  of  the  hymn  had 
never  seen  the  Nicene  Creed  either  in  Greek  or 
English,  for  there  e/c  ^caros,  and  Light  of 
Light,”  convey  a very  different  meaning  from 
that  given  by  the  plural  of  the  hymn.  J.  H.  B. 

Loeh  Chelmsfokd  is  unquestionably  right  in 
objecting  to  this  phrase  as  commonly  used,  though 
I write  with  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  having 
myself  often  tripped  in  the  matter  in  company 
with  those  of  whom  he  complains.  We  need 
not  look  further  for  the  cause  of  the  blunder 
than  in  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  using  the 
phrase  of  the  passage  from  which  it  is  taken. 
Quoting  at  second  hand  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  inaccuracy  which  meets  us  everywhere ; 
and  phrases  such  as  the  above  are  quoted  at 
fiftieth  and  hundredth  hand.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
analogy  of  such  phrases  as  ‘‘  King  of  kings,”  joy 
of  joys,”  where  the  selection  of  one  person  or 
thing  out  of  many  is  the  salient  idea,  helps  to 
make  the  error  easier  to  commit  and  less  easy  to 
detect. 

In  quoting  there  is  nothing  more  natural  and 
more  dangerous  than  to  trust  the  memory  too 
far.  Even  such  a scholar  as  Mr.  Froude,  in  the 
fine  lecture  he  latel}^  delivered  on  Calvinism,” 
misquotes  one  of  the  most  familiar  lines  in  Words- 
worth’s Ode  on  Immortality  ” ; and  one  of  your 
own  correspondents  recently  wrote  to  complain 
that  a Saturday  reviewer  had  misquoted  a verse 
of  Thomas  Hood’s,  when  it  actually  appeared  that 
the  corrector  was  in  the  wrong,  and  the  first  cita- 
tion correct. 

“ Quis  emendabit  ipsos  emendatores  ? ” 

Aleked  Aihgee. 

Temple. 

Remaekable  Altae  Slab  S.  vii.  360.) — 
Is  not  this  the  base  of  a shrine  ? Compare  that 
of  Bede’s  shrine  in  the  nave  of  Durham. 

J.  H.  B. 

^^La  Belle  Dame  sahs  Meeci”  (4^^  S.  vii. 
324.) — Keats’s  poem  first  appeared  in  The  Indicator 
(1820),  with  the  signature  “ Caviare,”  and  an 
introduction  by  Leigh  Hunt,  from  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  suggested  by  the  translation  of  Alain 


Charter’s  poem,  which  appears  among  the  pieces 
attributed  to  Chaucer  in  Speght’s  edition.  Chau- 
cer, however,  died  when  Chartier  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age ; and  if  M.  Paulin  Paris’s  con- 
jecture. is  well  founded,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  translation  should  be  by  Chaucer.  Jean 
Marot  was  not  born  till  1457,  and  Chaucer  died 
in  1400.  According  to  Tyrwhitt,  in  the  Harleian 
MS.  373,  the  translation  is  attributed  to  Sir 
Richard  Ros.  G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

A Toadstohe  Ring  (4*^  S.  vii.  324.) — H.  S.  C. 
will  find  a full  account  of  the  toadstone  and  its 
supposed  properties  in  The  Natural  History  of 
Gems  or  Decorative  Stones,  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,, 
8vo,  London,  Bell  & Daldy,  1867,  pp.  43-49. 

Heney  W.  Heneeey. 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 

“ A toadstone,  a celebrated  amulet,  which  was  never 
lent  to  any  one  unless  upon  a bond  for  a thousand  merks 
for  its  being  safely  restored.  It  was  sovereign  for  pro- 
tecting new-born  children  and  their  mothers  from  the 
power  of  the  fairies,  and  has  been  repeatedly  borrowed 
from  my  mother  for  this  purpose.” — Extract  of  letter 
from  Joanna  Baillie  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1812  : Song-- 
stresses  of  Scotland. 

I possess  one.  It  is  a convex  circular  stone, 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi- 
transparent and  of  dark-grey  colour,  and  seems 
silicious.  It  is  set  in  a massive  silver  thumb-ring 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  my  family  for  many  generations.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a specific  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney. 
It,  like  the  Lee  penny,  was  immersed  in  water, 
which  was  drunk  by  the  patient. 

“ Le  chicquanon,  ou  poulce  de  la  main  dextre,  portoit 
un  gros  et  large  anneau  d’argent,  en  la  palle  duquel  etoit 
enchassee  une  bien  grande  crapaudine.'”  — Pantagruel^ 
iv.  16. 

The  vulgar  error  of  the  toadstone  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  generally  believed  in.  Shake- 
spear  characterises  the  toad  as  bearing  “ a precious 
jewel  in  its  head.”  I have  seen  several  so-called 
toadstones,  for  the  most  part  dissimilar  to  each 
other.  B.  T. 

Edinburgh. 

Sun-dial  Queeies  (4^*"  S.  vii.  324.) — As  I in- 
troduced the  subject  of  dial  mottoes  into  N.  & Q.’^ 
in  December,  1851,  by  an  inquiry  under  the  name 
of  Heemes,  about  a dial  at  Karlsbad,  I venture 
to  answer  the  queries  of  P.  W.  S.,  although  I 
cannot  do  so  quite  satisfactorily. 

1.  If  P.  W.  S.  can  get  hold  of  a second-hand 
copy  of  Mechanich  Dialling,  by  Charles  Leadbetter,, 
London,  1737,  I believe  it  will  answer  his  pur- 
pose, as  it  describes  the  construction  of  every 
description  of  dial.  It  has  also  a list  of  mottoes, 
among  which  are  those  comical  translations  which 
have  already  appeared  in  N.  & Q.” 

2.  This  I answer  by  saying  that,  when  I first 
requested  the  correspondents  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  to  fur- 
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nisli  any  remarkable  dial  mottoes  in  tbeir  own 
neighbourhood,  I had  myself  been  collecting  them 
for  many  years ; and  the  list  at  the  present  time 
is  far  too  voluminous,  and,  I may  say,  too  interest- 
ing,  to  be  sent  to  N.  & Q.”  as  a mere  catalogue. 
I hope  indeed  to  carry  out  shortly  my  long  pur- 
posed intention  of  publishing  it  in  a volume,  with 
such  remarks,  archaeological,  historical,  and  poeti- 
cal, as  have  arisen  from  a consideration  of  the 
not  a little  interesting  subject. 

3.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  book  to  give 
thirty  or  forty  illustrations  (out  of  perhaps  two 
or  three  hundred)  of  existing  sun-dials.  But  this 
is  a singular  question  to  come  from  Nice,  where 
so  many  sun-dials  are  to  be  seen. 

4.  This  is  partly  answered  by  No.  2 ; but  I join 
heartily  with  P.  W.  S.  in  wishing  that  ‘‘  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  know  of  quaint  or  pic- 
turesque sun-dials  ” would  oblige  the  readers  of 
‘^N.  & Q.”  by  a list  of  them,  as  the  longer  I col- 
lect the  more  imperfect  I perceive  the  collection 
must  necessarily  be,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
people  to  record  those  known  to  them. 

Being  upon  the  subject,  once  more  I appeal  to 
the  readers  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  to  throw  light,  if  they 
can,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  fly  into  the 
window-dials  at  Marlborough  and  Winchester,  as 
also  into  so  many  of  the  copper-plate  illustrations 
of  sun-dials  in  Leadbetter’s  volume. 

Margaeet  Gattv. 

^^SuMMTJM  Jus,  SUMMA  In JURIA  ” (4*^  S.  V. 
317,  433,  688.) — Your  correspondent  G.  A.  B.  has 
been  at  the  trouble  to  collect  out  of  various  Latin 
authors  the  above  adage,  and  he  inquires  if  there 
are  any  other  instances  of  it  being  noticed. 

^ In  a sermon  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  an  old 
divine,  and  who  was  at  one  time  Master  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  he  will  find  mention 
made  of  the  phrase.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  used  by 
some  persons  as  a weapon  of  offence  against  the 
science  of  judicature,  and  therefore  I will  give 
the  substance  of  Dr.  Sherlock’s  interpretation,  as 
I do  not  happen  to  have  my  own  copy  of  his 
works  at  hand.  I am  sure  what  is  given  contains 
no  vital  error  of  the  learned  bishop’s  words.  It 
cannot  with  consistency  be  affirmed  that  what  is 
summum  Jus  according  to  the  law,  is  according  to 
the  same  law  summa  injuria,  Summum  Jus  re- 
gards the  written  law ; summa  injuria  regards  the 
original  reason  of  all  law.  He  goes  on  further  to 
say,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  difference 
between  the  reason  of  justice  and  the  rules  of 
justice;  and  by  the  rules  of  justice  he  understood 
the^  general  principles  and  maxims  of  justice  by 
which  the  laws  of  all  countries  are  governed  and 
directed.  By  the  reason  of  justice  he  understood 
the  fountain  from  which  all  maxims  and  all  laws 
are  derived,  which  is  no  other  than  right  reason 
itself;  for  laws  are  not  just  as  partaking  of  the 


authority  of  the  lawgiver,  but  as  partaking  of  his 
reason.  Hence  arises  the  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  laws,  though  both  derived  from  the 
same  authority : showing  thereby  that  an  autho- 
rity, though  it  may  make  a valid  law,  yet  it 
cannot  make  a good  one  unless  acting  upon  the 
reason  of  justice.  A.  B. 

Edinburgh. 

^^The  Devil  beats  his  Wife”  (4^^*  S.  vi.  273, 
356,  427 ; vii.  25.) — With  regard  to  the  proverbial 

Devil  and  his  dam,”  and  the  question  Who  is 
the  devil’s  wife  ? ” asked  by  Cuthbert  Bede  and 
myself,  I find  illustration  in  — 

“ Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon  ; or  the  Devil  and  his 
Dame;  with  the  Devil  and  St.  Dunstan.” — Dodsley’s  Old 
Flays,  vol.  xi. 

The  Satanic  portion  of  the  plot  of  this  play  runs 
thus : — Spenser’s  Malbecco  tells  the  story  of  his 
wrongs  to  the  infernal  judges.  They  cannot  be- 
lieve that  wives  are  so  utterly  bad ; and,  to  make 
proof,  send  up  to  earth  the  devil  Belphagor,  who 
is  to  remain  here  a twelvemonth  and  a day,  to 
marry,  and  so  to  take  back  evidence  on  the  matri- 
monial question  to  the  hellish  sjmod.  Poor  Bel- 
phagor is  at  the  outset  cheated  of  the  wife  of  his 
choice,  marrying  the  maid  instead  of  the  mistress. 
His  wife,  after  committing  all  the  sins  that  woman 
can  commit,  poisons  him ; and  he  returns  to  hell 
with  the  new  appendage  of  horns  : — 

“ Belphagor.  These  are  the  ancient  arms  of  cuckoldry, 
And  these  my  dame  hath  kindly  left  to  me  ; 

For  which  Belphagor  shall  be  here  derided. 

Unless  your  great  infernal  majesty 
Do  solemnly  proclaim,  no  devil  shall  scorn 
Hereafter  still  to  wear  the  goodly  horn. 

“ Pluto.  This  for  thy  service  I will  grant  thee  freely  : 
All  devils  shall,  as  thou  dost,  like  horns  wear, 

And  none  shall  scorn  Belphagor’s  arms  to  bear.” 

[Compare  the  song  in  As  You  Like  It  (iv.  2)  — 
“ Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn.”] 

This  portion  of  the  plot  is  taken  from  Machia- 
vel’s  Marriage  of  Belphegor.  How  much  further 
back  can  the  story  be  traced  ? Johh  Addis. 

Arms  of  Charlemagne  (4^^  S.  vii.  75,  180.) 
The  sword  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  Charle- 
magne, which,  with  other  regalia,  is  preserved  in 
the  Schatzkammer  at  Vienna,  bears  on  the  pom- 
mel an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  single-headed 
eagle  displayed;  the  same  bearing  also  appears 
upon  the  scabbard.  The  regalia,  however,  are  of 
a later  date  than  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
eagle  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  seal  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  (an.  1056).  Armorial  bearings,  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  were  un- 
known in  the  days  of  Charlemagne ; but  the  eagle 
might  be  considered  the  traditional  arms  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  would  answer  W.  M.  H.  C.’s 
purpose.  J.  Woodward. 

^‘Certosino”  (4***  S.  vi.  475;  vii.  19.)  — May 
not  this  term,  as  applied  to  inlaid  work,  have 
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originated  at  the  celebrated  Certosa  of  Pavia? 
Any  one  who  has  visited  that  gorgeously  deco- 
rated monastery  will  remember  how  especially 
rich  it  is  in  work  of  that  kind.  The  altars  in  the 
chapels  of  the  nave  are  inlaid  with  pietra  dura 
work,  composed  of  the  costliest  marbles  and  crys- 
tals ; and,  if  I remember  aright,  there  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  the  Sagristia  and  elsewhere 
composed  of  inlaid  wood  and  ivory. 

J.  WOODWAKD. 

Montrose,  KB. 

Moee  Family  S.  ii.  iii.  iv.  passim;  vii. 
226.) — Will  Me.  Mooee  care  for  the  following 
extract,  on  which  I chanced  the  other  day,  and 
copied  it,  fancying  that  it  might  refer  to  some 
relatives  of  the  great  chancellor  ? — 

“John  More  died  the  25th  of  April  last.  John,  his 
son  and  heir,  aged  24  and  upwards.  Devon,  Nov.  [qv. 
4],  Anno  8.”  {Inquis.  Post  Mortem,  8 Hen.  VII.,  No. 

Heementeede. 

Thomson  a Deeid  (4*^  S.  vii.  97,  225.)— Me. 
Jackson  asks  why  the  poet  Thomson  was  called 
a Druid  by  Collins.  I have  an  idea  that  the  man 
who  wrote  Irish  Eclogues  might  have  known  a 
little  Irish,  and  so  termed  his  brother  bard  a 
draoicht  — a singer  or  poet— in  that  mother  dia- 
lect of  the  Celtic  West.  W.  D. 

New  York. 

The  Ph(enix  Theone  (4^^  g_  iq2^  268.)— 
Byron  makes  the  phoenix  a song  bird  : — 

“ In  the  desert  a fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a tree, 

And  a bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee.” 

P.  P. 

SIVE  AND  THE  Whiteboys  (4‘‘>  S.  vii.  124 
269.)— W.  H.  P.  may  well  say  ^^the  state  of  Clare 
must  have  been  terrible.”  I resided  in  the  most 
disturbed  part  of  that  county  during  the  whole  of 
the  Terry  Alt  ” time,  and  could  a tale  unfold.” 
N.B.  At  present  Westmeath  is  not  much  better, 
which  after  so  many  , years’  experiments  in  the 
Opacification  of  Ireland,”  makes  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  country  wonder  a little  as  to 
what  is  the  principle  (?)  on  which  these  experi- 
ments are  based.  “ Terries,”  Terry  Alts,”  ‘o  Mrs. 
Alt  and  Children,”  all  meant  the  same  persons. 

0 Lady  Clare  ” was  the  name  used  by  them  when 
extending  their  ravages  into  the  county  Galway. 

1 have  a very  complimentary  letter  from 
ladyship,”  addressed  to  a relative,  a native  of 
Clare,  who  resided  in  the  county  Galway. 

W.  H.  P.  will  find  the  true  history  of  Terry 
Alt,”  contributed  by  one  who  knew  him  well  in 
an  early  volume  of  o‘N.  Q.”  Not  having  the 
book  at  hand,  I cannot  give  the  volume  and  page : 
but  the  General  Index  to  Second  or  Third  Series 


in  voce ^ will  give  it.*  So  far  as  I am  aware,  Terry 
Alt  ” is  still  alive,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
well-earned  competence,  as  he  must  now  be  sixty- 
fivG  or  tli6rG&l)outs»  St.  John. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose,  complete,  of.  Henry 
K«^an,  Silurist,for  the  first  time  collected  and  edited. 
W ith  Memorial  Introduction,  Essay  on  Life  and  Wri- 
tings, and  Notes,  Facsimiles,  and  Original  Illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  St.  George’s,  Black- 
burn, Lancashire.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I. ; Me- 

morial Introduction  and  Sacred  Poetry,  including 
Silex  Scintillans,  1650-1655 ; Thalia  Eediviva,  1678 
Folia  Silvulje,  1650,  1678. 

The  same,  FoZ. ///.,  Prose,  containing : Mount  of  Olives 

Of  the  Benefits  we  may  get  from  our  Enemies,  after 
Plutarch  and  M.  Tyrius — The  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Bodie,  from  Plutarch  ; Praise  and  Happinesse  of 
the  Countrie  Life ; Hermetic  Physic,  &c. 

The  Anatomic  of  Basenesse,  1615,  by  John  Anderson. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev  A B 
Grosart,  &c.  . . 


The  Teares  of  the  Beloved,  1600,  and  Marie  Magdalene's 
leaves,  by  Gervase  Markham.  Edited,  with  Memorial 
Introduction,  Notes,  ^c.,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  &c. 

Poems  by  Henry  Lok,  Gentleman  (1593-1597).  Edited 
with  Memorial  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev  A B 
Grosart.  ’ " 

It  is  not  only  that  these  volumes,  being  part  of  “ The 
Fuller  Worthies  Library”  (the  last  three  forming  por- 
tions  oi  The  Miscellanies),  a.rQ  “printed  for  private  cir- 
culation,” and  consequently  by  courtesy,  if  not  of  right 
may  claim  exemption  from  critical  strictures;  but  chiefly 
because,  in  the  limited  space  we  could  allot  to  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  details,  that  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  recording  their  appearance,  and  with 
giving  at  length  their  explanatory  title-pages.  By  this 
means  we  bring  the  books  sufficiently  under  the  notice  of 
those  likely  to  be  interested  in  them,  and  so  assist  the 
editor  in  his  labour  of  love.  We  believe  he  still  has  on 
hand  some  few  copies  of  the  small  paper  series,  of  which 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  number  printed  is  verv 
limited. 


The  International  Exhibition  of  1871.— Another 
source  of  rational  enjoyment  and  recreation  has  been 
provided  for  the  London  public  and  their  country  cousins 
on  their  visits  to  the  metropolis,  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  which  was  opened  with  fitting  ceremonies  on 
Monday  last  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  object  of  the 
promoters  of  this  great  work,  namely,  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  carrying  out 
his  desire  to  encourage  by  a series  of  Annual  Exhibitiona 
the  advancement  alike  of  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 
in  this  country,  is  one  which  none  can  gainsay.  The 
Commissioners  have  done  their  part  regardless  of  trouble 
and  expense.  It  now  remains  for  the  people  themselves, 
as  exhibitors  and  visitors,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  a generous  and  hearty 


[*  See  “N.  & Q.”  2^^  s.  xi.  173,  235 ; 3'^d  S.  ii.  270.— 
Ed.j 
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co-operation  in  a work  which  may  do  much  to  influ- 
ence the  intellectual  and  material  progress  of  the  nation. 

Camden  Society.  — The  General  Meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Sir  William  Tite, 
the  President,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  W.  F.  Cosens,  Mr. 
Alfred  Kingston,  and  Sir  F.  Madden  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Keport 
announced  for  early  publication  the  Letters  and  Papers 
of  John  Shillingford,  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  Cheque  Book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover ; a second  volume  of 
Trevelyan  Papers,  and  a volume  of  Fortescue  Papers, 
collected  by  John  Packer,  Secretary  to  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham ; an  unpublished  Life  of  Bishop 
Bedell,  &c.  After  announcing  the  satisfactory  progress 
making  in  the  preparation  of  the  General  Index  to  the 
first  hundred  volumes  of  the  Society’s  publications,  and 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  members  owing  to 
the  many  deaths  of  those  who  joined  the  Society  at  its 
formation,  the  Council  make  an  earnest  “ appeal  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  England’s  history, 
the  biography  of  England’s  worthies,  and  in  these  the 
sources  of  England’s  greatness,  to  add  their  names  to  the 
Societjq  and  enable  it  to  continue  and  extend  its  useful 
and  honourable  labours.”  We  recommend  this  appeal  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  A suggestion  thrown  out 
during  the  meeting,  that  the  Society  should  close  its  pre- 
sent series  of  books  and  commence  a new  one,  is  well 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Lady  Nightingale. — In  endeavouring  (ante,  p.  378) 
to  do  justice  to  the  accuracy’ of  Mr.  Picton  as  to  the 
inscription  on  this  lady’s  monument,  stating  that  she  died 
on  “ Aug.  17,  1734,”  we  have  unintentionally  seemed 
to  throw  a doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Colonel  Chester’s 
statement  that  she  died  in  August,  1731.  Colonel  Ches- 
ter’s care  and  accuracy  in  all  such  matters  are  too  wejl 
established  to  be  affected  by  any  such  remark  ; but  it  is 
only  due  to  him  to  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lady 
Nightingale’s  death  really  took  place  in  1731,  as  stated  by 
him,  and  not  in  1734,  as  recorded  on  the  monument. 

We  have  received  the  Preface  and  a specimen  of  Mr. 
Phillips’s  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference,  contain- 
ing One  Hundred  Thousand  Names.  We  understand  the 
book,  which  is  a very  clearly  printed  octavo  volume,  is 
nearly  ready  for  delivery  ; and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Phil- 
lips on  having  brought  to  a close  his  labours  on  what 
promises  to  be,  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  and  com- 
pleteness, a most  indispensable  book  of  reference. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  a lady,  Miss  Cusack,  for  not 
recognising  her  as  the  writer  of  the  History  of  Kerry, 
lately  noticed  by  us,  but  attributing  it  to  one  of  our  own 
duller  sex. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  John  Cargill  Brough, 
F.C.S.,  was  on  26th  April,  appointed  principal  librarian 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Edward  William  Brayley,  who  died 
on  Feb.  1,  1870.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
Committee  of  this  institution  to  complete  the  Catalogue 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  historical  tracts  and  pamph- 
lets. The  first  volume,  including  the  letter  F,  was  pub- 
lished in  1840. 

The  Athenceum  announces  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  through  the  Record 
Office,  the  whole  of  his  fine  collections  of  family  and  his- 
torical papers. 

The  Old  Bond  Street  Gallery.  — The  summer 
exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  29th  inst.,  at  25,  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  pictures  will  be  received  on  the  15th 
and  16  th. 


Roman  Pavement. — Some  Roman  pavement  has  been 
discovered,  within  the  last  few  days,  in  the  garden  of 
No.  27,  Mark  Lane.  This  building  is  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  garden  was  well-known  for  its  fountain 
and  lime  tree.  That  portion  of  the  pavement  uncovered 
is  some  three  or  four  yards  square,  but  it  is  evidently 
only  a small  part  of  a large  pavement.  Some  years  since 
a piece  of  a similar  character  was  found  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  lane,  directly  opposite.  The  workmen  have 
found  a quantity  of  animal  bones,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
Samian  and  Upchurch  ware.  Most  of  these  have  found 
ready  customers  in  the  numerous  persons  visiting  the 
spot. — Times. 

A British  Museum  Reading-Room  Grievance.-— 
Under  this  heading  a correspondent  inquires  : “ How  is 
it  that  books  and  MSS.  in  use  in  the  Reading-Room  of 
the  British  Museum  are  kept  so  long  a time  at  the 
binder’s  ? — in  many  cases  six  or  eight  months,  and  even 
longer ; and  some  collections  purchased  in  1862  (nearly 
ten  years  ago)  are  not  even  arranged  for  the  binder  yet. 
I have  sent  up  my  tickets  for  books  and  MSS.  month 
after  month,  and  still  they  are  returned  with  the  words 
‘ At  the  binder’s.’  Surely  one  or  two  months  is  ample 
time  to  bind  a book  or  MS.”  We  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  this  ; and  we  are  sure  that  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  once  called  to  the  subject,  there  will  be 
no  ground  for  further  complaints. 

Early  Closing  Movement. — The  managers  of  the  Lon- 
don daily  press  have,  it  is  said,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  reporting  in  extenso  the  speeches  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  unreasonably  late  hours.  Ex- 
cept in  ver}^  rare  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  debate 
justifies  a departure  from  the  rule,  honourable  members 
who  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye  after  midnight  will  hence- 
forth find  but  a brief  epitome  of  their  eloquence  in  the 
morning  papers. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PIJECHASE. 

H.  Taylor’S  Statesmen. 

***  Letters  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  be 
* sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  Publisher,  “ Notes  and  Queries,  43,  Wel- 
lington Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Jack  Shepherd,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten,  74  and  75,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Newspapers,  &c.,  having  reference  to  the  late  C.  Dickens. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Thompson,  12,  Crown  Terrace,  Anlaby  Road, 


We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  our  notice 
f Mr.  Twisleton's  and  Mr.  Chabofs  elaborate  volume, 
Ihe  Handwriting  of  J unius. 

Melcombe. — Some  account  of  Daniel  Quare,the  watch- 
maker, will  be  found  in  “N.  & Q.”  s.  vi.  13,  175,  and 
Hone's  Year-Book,  p.  314. 

W.  H.  S. — More  resigned  his  under-sheriffalty,  July 
23, 1^9.  See  Foss's  Judges,  v.  210. 

X X — No  charge  for  the  insertion  of  Queries,  but  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  judging  what  are  admis- 
sible. - - . 

EEEATA.-4a>  s.  vii.  p.  371,  col.  1.  lines  4,_3,  and  2 from 
bottom  (of  text),  for  “ au  ” and  “ inserted  read  aul 
and  « manufactured,”  respectively ; p.  374,  col.  ii.  Ime  3b, 
for  “ enclosed  ” read  “ endowed.” 
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tlie  year  1817  several  regiments  of  Irishmen  were 
enrolled  and  took  service  with  the  revolted  States 
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in  South  America ; but  of  a later  deportation  of 
Irishmen  to  serve  under  Dom  Pedro  in  Brazil^ 
little,  if  anything,  has  ever  been  said ; and  hence 
I am  sure  that  the  following  extracts  concerning 
the  formation,  the  stone-throwing  prowess,  and 
the  disbandment  of  an  Irish  Legion  ” in  Bio 
Janeiro  will  be  as  strange  and  extraordinary  in- 
telligence to  the  present  generation  of  Irishmen 
as,  I candidly  admit,  it  has  been  to  myself. 

Previous  to  the  engagement  of  Irishmen  in  his 
service,  Dom  Pedro  had  formed  a legion  of  Ger- 
mans, and  these  were  mainly  picked  up  in  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  and  were  chosen  on  account 
of  their  physical  development,  and  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  their  moral  qualities ; and,  as 
our  author  says,  there  was  no  question  asked 
whether  or  not  they  were  outcasts  from  prison  or 
runaways  from  the  police ; on  the  contrary,  one 
agent  undertook  to  send  out  a certain  number  of 
convicts  from  the  penitentiaries  {eine  Anzalil  Straf- 
linge  aus  den  Zuehthdusern'),  and  even  these,  bad 
as  they  were,  had  been  enticed  to  enrol  them- 
selves by  promises  as  false  as  they  were  flattering 
(p.  284.) 

By  such  means  were  Germans  enrolled  under 
the  banners  of  Dom  Pedro,  and  here  is  what  the 
author  says  as  to  those  who  had  been  induced  to 
leave  Ireland  for  the  Brazils  : — 


IRISH  LEGIONARIES  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  the  year  1834  there  was  published  in  Berlin 
a work  entitled  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
the  War  hetweQi  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
Years  1825,  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  by  an  Eye- 
Witness.”*  I do  not  know  who  was  the  author  of 
this  interesting  book ; but  no  one  can  read  it 
without  being  charmed  by  the  talents  of  the 
writer,  and  fully  convinced  of  his  honesty.  My 
main  object  in  now  directing  attention  to  his 
pages  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting,  through  the 
columns  of  N.  & Q.,”  some  further  information 
respecting  an  Irish  legion,  or  body  of  soldiers, 
which  he  refers  to  as  being  organised  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  in  the  year  1828. 

The  Irish  are  justly  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  their  valiant  countrymen  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  became 
exiles  from  their  native  land,  and  were  afterwards 
known  in  many  a battle-field  of  Europe  as  the 
Irish  Legion,”  although  for  many  years  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  their  birth  was  lamented 
as  the  flight  of  the  wild  geese.”  Nothing  could 
be  better  known  in  Ireland  than  the  fact  that  in 


* Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Krieges  zwischen  Bra- 
■silien  und  Buenos- Ayres  in  den  Jaliren  1825,  26,  27,  28. 
Yon  einem  Augenzeugen.  Berlin,  bei  G.  Reimer,  1834, 
Bo,  pp.  314. 


“ The  determination  to  increase  the  number  of  foreign 
troops  which  were  so  easily  handled,  and  constituted 
almost  the  sole  reliable  support  of  the  executive  power, 
led  to  the  employment  of  Colonel  Cotter,  an  Irishman, 
who  had  been  just  then  named  as  the  commander  of  the 
third  battalion  of  Grenadiers.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  recruits,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1828  he  reached  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  These  men 
had  been  recruited  by  the  same  deceitful  means  that  had 
been  employed  for  enticing  the  Germans  {die  er  in  der- 
selben  zweideutigen  Art,  wie  die  teutschen  Werber  gewor- 
hen) , and  for  the  most  part  were  taken  from  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  the  populace,  as  well  as  from  the  White- 
boys. 

‘‘  Upon  their  arrival,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  enter  the  service  and  at  once 
repair  to  the  military  depots  to  commence  drill ; but  this 
attempt  was  resisted,  and  when  the  government  sought 
to  compel  the  men  to  become  soldiers,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  at 
once  declared  that,  unless  these  men  had  bound  them- 
selves to  take  military  service,  they  could  not  be  forced 
to  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  de- 
cision of  the  ambassador  was  founded  on  political,  legal, 
or  personal  grounds,  although  all  such  motives  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  his  decision,  by 
reason  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor. 

“ Under  these  circumstances  an  amicable  arrangement 
was  come  to,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  Irishmen 
were  enlisted  upon  the  following  conditions,  viz.  that  each 
man  should  receive  the  pay  of  an  English  soldier — a shil- 
ling a day— which  was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was 
paid  to  the  Germans,  as  well  as  double  their  rations  ; 
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next,  that  there  should  be  no  stoppages  ; and  lastly,  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment. 
They  were  then  incorporated  in  the  third  Grenadier  bat- 
talion, commanded  by  their  countryman.  Colonel  Cotter, 
and  so  served  to  complete  the  battalions  of  Germans.” 
(Pp.  288,  289.) 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  our  author 
may  be  relied  upon  as  to  whatever  statements  he 
makes  as  “ an  eye-witness/’  but  that  he  was  liable 
to  misinformation,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  was 
misinformed  when  he  asserts  that  these  Irish- 
men were  recruited  in  Ireland,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  Whiteboys.”  There  were  no 

Whiteboys”  in  Ireland  in  1827  or  1828.  The 
severe  enactments  entitled  “ The  Whiteboy  Acts  ” 
were  still  in  force.  Some  landlords  were  still 
guilty  of  cruelties,  and  farmers  and  farmers’  la- 
bourers resented  such  cruelties  by  the  perpetration 
of  heinous  crimes ; but  still  there  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  co.  Tipperary,  fewer  grave  agrarian 
offences  committed  in  Ireland  in  1827  and  1828 
than  for  many  preceding  years.  I entertain  then 
a very  strong  doubt  that  any  of  the  Irishmen  im- 
ported into  Brazil  were  agriculturists.  And  then 
there  is  this  consideration, — how  could  two  thou- 
sand Irishmen  be  recruited  in  Ireland  and  utterly 
escape  the  attention  of  the  tioo  governments  that 
were  then  established  in  that  country  ? It  may 
seem  strange  to  assert  that  in  1827  and  1828  there 
were  hoo  governments^  but  such  is  literally  the  fact. 
There  was  the  Irish  ” government  established 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  called  the  Catholic 
Association,”  with  Daniel  O’Connell  as  the  pre- 
sident, and  there  was  the  English  ” government 
at  the  Castle,  with  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  or 
Anglesey  as  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  latter  would 
not  have  permitted  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  to  be  violated ; and  the  former 
would  not  have  sanctioned  the  deportation  of  so 
large  a number  of  their  countrymen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  against  a state  like  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  had  only  recently  achieved  its  independ- 
ence. My  belief  then  is  that  the  Irishmen  re- 
cruited by  Colonel  Cotter  must  have  been  picked 
up  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glas- 
gow, and  were — if  one  may  judge  of  them  from 
their  subsequent  conduct — composed  of  the  refuse, 
riff-raff,  and  the  worst  portions  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation to  be  found  out  of  their  own  country. 

“ Great  mischiefs,”  observes  our  author,  “ followed 
from  having  in  the  same  corps  men  of  two  distinct  nation- 
alities, and  receiving  different  paj^  and  treated  not  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Irish,  being  so  much  preferred  to  the 
Germans,  soon  began  with  riots  in  the  taverns  and 
‘ vendas’  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  by  these  riots  great  dis- 
turbances were  caused,  and  many  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  Irish  also  soon  found  out  a new  amusement  for  them- 
selves—it  was  by  practising  their  great  skill  in  stone- 
throwing at  the  expense  of  the  negroes  {ihre  Geschick- 
lichkeii  im  Steinwerfen  an  den  Negern  zu  uhen).  These 
poor  negroes  were  thus  molested  as  thej’-  daily  came  to 
draw  water  from  the  fountain  in  the  Place  St.  Anne,  in 


^ -which  the  barracks  were  situated.  This  annoyance  added 
to  their  afflictions,  and  served  to  make  both  them  and 
their  masters  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Irish.  And  then 
this  consequence  followed  that  the  Germans,  their  fellow 
soldiers,  who  loved  brawling  and  drinking  as  much  as 
the  Irish,  readily  followed  their  example,  especially  when 
they  saw  that  these  disorders  were  followed  by  no  serious 
punishment,  as  the  colonel  winked  at  the  misconduct  of 
the  Irishmen  in  the  hope  the  remainder  of  their  country- 
men would  be  tempted  to  join  the  ranks.”  (P.  289.) 

It  would  be  a waste  of  your  space  to  enter  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  a dis- 
regard of  discipline  at  length  led  to  open  mutiny. 
In  this  mutiny,  the  Irish  fully  sympathising  with 
their  new  and  cordial  friends  the  German  soldiers, 
both  broke  out  into^an  open  insurrection,  which  is 
thus  described : — 

“The  marching  of  troops,  the  rattling  of  artillery,  and 
the  racing  of  orderly  officers,  announced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  danger  that  was  impending 
over  them.  A multitude  of  curious  persons,  and  amongst 
them  many  negroes,  were  collected  together  on  the 
Place  St.  Anne,  and  it  might  be  about  mid-day,  when  the 
insurgents,  without  any  military  order,  but  gathered 
together  like  a swarm  of  bees,  burst  out  of  the  barrack- 
yards. 

“The  first  fight  of  the  insurgents  began  with  the  spec- 
tators, and  was  especially  directed  against  the  negroes. 
The  Irish  threw  stones  at  them,  and  they  retaliated  ; and 
then  followed  discharges  of  musketry.  Those  who  had 
been  collected  from  curiosity  fled,  and  the  insurgents, 
incited  by  rage,  and  eager  for  plunder,  broke  into  houses, 
and  ravaged  the  adjoining  streets.  Ruthless  and  savage, 
they  spared  the  lives  of  none  they  encountered.  The 
inhabitants,  in  their  despair,  armed  themselves  ; the  ne- 
groes, too,  got  hold  of  weapons,  and  then  began  a battle, 
or  rather  a butcher}^,  in  which  a mutual  hatred,  surpassing 
all  belief,  was  exhibited.  No  quarter  was  given  on  either 
side,  and  the  blacks,  like  cannibals,  tore  with  their  teeth 
the  bodies  of  their  fallen  foes ! The  battle  raged  for  many 
hours,  until  at  last  the  ammunition  of  the  insurgents  was 

exhausted A detachment  of  cavalry  was  sent 

against  them,  but  this  was  encountered  by  a troop  of 
Irishmen  with  such  a powerful,  well-aimed  hail-storm  of 
stones,  that  many  of  the  riders  were  knocked  off  their 
horses,  and  the  remainder  took  to  fl.ight.”  (Pp.  295,  296.) 

This  last  incident  is,  I believe,  an  achievement 
unparalleled  in  modern  warfare.  But  to  hasten 
to  a conclusion  of  this  strange,  eventful  his- 
tory.” The  mutiny  was  suppressed,  and  all  the 
blame  of  it  was  thrown  upon  the  Irish  ” {rnan 
die  Schidd  der  Empormig  allein  auf  die  Irldnder  zze- 
ivalzen  heahsichtige).  The  universal  cry  of  the 
Brazilians  was  Death  to  all  foreigners ! ” {Mata 
todos  Gs  estrangeiros  !)\  and  as  to  this  poor  little 

Irish  legion,”  we  are  told  that  its  members  ‘‘  were 
given  over  to  the  English  authorities,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  returned  to  their  own  homes 
as  alike  incorrigible  and  untameable  ” {die  Ir- 
ldnder den  englischen  Behdrden  uhei'gehen  iverden, 
um  sie  in  ihre  Heimath  zurilckzuschajfen,  die  man 
als  unverhesserlich  und  unzdhmhar  aufgah),  p.  297. 

But  did  these  Irish  return  to  Ireland?  I doubt 
it.  I should  like  to  know  what  became  of  them. 
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There  must  surely  be  some  record  of  these  trans- 
actions in  our  Foreign  Office;  or  perhaps  some 
one  in  Ireland  can  tell  of  Colonel  Cotton  and  his 
Irish  Legion.  Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France. 


NAPOLEON  III. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Napoleon  III.,  some  of  which,  laudatory 
enough,  were  evidently  written  by  order*  j but  in 
none  of  them,  as  far  as  I know,  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  a contribution  from  his  Majesty  to  a trans- 
lation begun  by  his  brother  and  published  in  a 
large  collection,  the  Pantheon  litter  air  e.\  The 
dedication,  which  I beg  to  subjoin,  is  very  curious, 
and  may  give  rise  to  more  than  one  commentary : 

“ A Son  Altesse  Imperiale 
Le  Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte. 

“Mon  cher  Prince, — C’est  a vous  surtout  que  je  devais 
offrir  ce  volume.  II  contient  I’ouvrage  d’un  Jacques 
Buonaparte,  liomme  de  sens  et  de  coeur,  qui  porta  avec 
honneur  au  xvi®  siecle  ce  nom  devenu  au  xix®  le  plus 
glorieux  des  noms.  Un  autre  membre  de  votre  famille, 
un  homme  d’un  espi'it  droit,  d’un  coeur  genereux,  d’un 
patriotisme  eprouve,  qui  fut  votre  frere,  a fait  de  cet 
ouvrage  une  traduction  elegante  et  facile.  Yous-meme 
vous  avez  bien  voulu,  a nia  deman  de,  revoir  les  frag- 
ments omis  par  votre  frfere,  car  je  ne  voulais  pas  qu’une 
plume  etrangere  vint  se  meler  a cette  association  de 
famille.  Je  puis  done  dire  qu’en  bonne  partie  ce  volume 
<est  tout  votre  et  vous  le  dedier  comme  tel.  Mais  une 
autre  consideration  encore  m’a  determine  a vous  le  pre- 
senter ; c’est  qu’il  contient,  a cote  de  la  narration  liis- 
torique  de  Jacques  Buonaparte,  les  Memoires  sur  Bayard 
et  Fleurange,  deux  heros  de  votre  affection.  Je  ne  sais 
si  la  fortune,  favorable  ou  contraire,  vous  appellera  jamais 
a la  vie  d’action,  vous  condamne,  en  expiation  de  la 
gloire  de  votre  nom,  a user  jusqu’ici  dans  I’exil  cette 
genereuse  ardeur  par  laquelle  vous  eussiez  su  le  soutenir ; 
mais  ce  que  je  sais  bien,  c’est  que  si  jamais  votre  patrie 
reclamait  le  sacidfice  entier  de  votre  personne,  heureux 
de  vous  exposer  au  premier  rang,  sans  autre  ambition 
que  celle  de  bien  faire,  sans  autre  mobile  que  I’interet  de 
^’otre  pays,  vous  sauriez,  comme  Bayard,  capitaine  ou 
soldat,  magistrat  ou  citoyen,  conquerir  I’atfection,  le 
respect,  et,  je  me  plais  k le  croire,  I’admiration  de  tous. 

“ Si  qua  fata  aspera  rurapas, 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.’ 

“ Paris,  27  juillet  1836.  Votre  ami, 

“ J.  A.  Buchon.” 
Feancisqee-Michel. 

Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall. 


BRASS  IN  BOSTON  CHURCH. 

Pishey  Thompson,  in  his  generally  accurate 
History  of  Bostqn,  alludes  (p.  197)  to  a most 
brilliant  coat  of  arms  upon  a brass  plate  with  real 
metals  and  tinctures  enamelled  as  old  as  the  reign 

* See  Vapereau,  JDictionnaire  universel  des  contem- 
porains,  et  Ferd.  Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biographie  generate,  etc. 

t Choix  de  Chroniques  et  Memoires  sur  VHistoire  de 
France. — Le  Loyal  Serviteur.  — Chronique  de  Bayard, 
&c.  Paris,  A.  Desray,  m.dccc.xxxvi,  8vo. 


of  Elizabeth,”  which  was  in  1856  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  now)  in  the  south  aisle  of  Boston  church. 
It  is  a memorial  of  Eichard  Bolle  of  Haugh,  who 
died  1591 ; and  as  Holies,  while  giving  the  in- 
scription which  in  1640  existed  in  Latin,  made  no 
mention  of  the  plate,  Thompson,  who  extracts 
from  Lincolnshire  Churches,  Division  Holland,  p.  59 
(1843),  an  account  of  the  blazoning  of  the  sixteen 
quarterings  of  which  it  is  stated  to  consist,  re- 
marks that  it  has  been  probably  renewed  since 
Holies’  time,  particularly  as  the  inscription  is  now 
in  English,  and  not  in  Latin. 

Possibly  in  such  renewal  the  plate  has  suffered, 
or  time  has  caused  the  tinctures  to  appear  other- 
wise than  in  their  proper  colours ; but  if  the  ac- 
count describes  the  plate  as  it  has  lately  appeared, 
it  is  very  far  from  being  an  accurate  description  of 
the  armorials  of  this  old  Lincolnshire  family. 
For  instance,  the  first  coat  (Bolle)  is  described  as 

Sa.  3 lamps  or,  flame  ar.,”  while  the  name  is 
only  attempted  to  be  assigned  to  one  coat,  and 
then  Kyme  is  inserted  instead  of  Haugh, 

In  case  it  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  a note,  I 
append  a more  correct  description  of  the  arms, 
and  the  names  of  the  original  bearers  thereof,  so 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  latter. 

1.  Az.  out  of  3 cups  or,  as  many  boars’  heads 
couped  arg. — Bolle. 

2.  Arg.  3 maces  sable. — Pulvertoft. 

3.  Arg.  2 bars  gu.  on  a chief  vert  3 besants. — 
Angevine, 

4.  Arg.  a chevron  between  2 escallops  in  chief, 
and  a cross  crosslet  fitchee  in  base,  gu. — D' Al- 
derhie. 

5.  Arg.  a chevron  between  10  cross  crosslets 
gu. — Haugh. 

6.  Sa.  a chevron  between  3 bells  arg. — Bell. 

7.  Party  per  pale  indented  or  and  gu.  a crescent 
for  difference. — Holland. 

8.  Sa.  a chevron  ermine  between  3 wings  arg. 
— Nanfan  of  Devon. 

9.  Arg.  3 wolves  courant  in  pale  az. — Nanfan 
of  Cornwall. 

10.  Chequy  or  and  az.  a chief  arg.  guttee  de 
sang. — Coleshill. 

11.  Gu.  fretty  or,  a canton  arg. 

12.  Arg.  3 chevronels  sa.,  the  first  charged  with 
a martlet  or. 

13.  Arg.  fretty  gu. 

14.  Arg.  a chevron  between  3 cross  crosslets  sa. 
within  a bordure  of  the  last  bezantee.  — Fitz- 
imlliams. 

15.  Gu.  a chevron  between  3 cross  crosslets  or, 
a lion  passant  in  chief  of  the  second. — Mahlethorp. 

16.  Arg.  2 bars  engrailed  sa. — Stayne. 

In  the  account  to  which  exception  is  taken,  the 
plate  is  treated  as  being  quarterly  quartered, 
whereas  the  sequence  of  the  arms  following  the 
order  in  which  they  were  acquired,  according  to 
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the  family  pedigree,  is  from  the  dexter  to  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

^ Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  oblige  by  as- 
signing the  names  to  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  The 
arms  appear  to  have  accrued,  in  addition  to  Nos.  8, 
9,  and  10,  by  the  marriage  of  Richard  Bolle, 
grandfather  of  Richard  before  mentioned,  with 
Isabel,  sister  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Nanfan, 
whose  father,  John  Nanfan  of  Cornwall,  married 
Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Coleshill. 

W.  E.  B. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  ESSEX. 

[This  letter  is  among  the  papers  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester.  It  has  neither  date  nor  address. 
Is  there  any  record  existing  of  the  duel  with  Sir  Edward 
Baynton  ? Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  seems  to  have  over- 
looked this  letter  when  seeking  for  matter  for  The  Court 
and  Times  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne.  T.  P.  F.] 

Deare  Essex 

The  nuis  is  too  true  and  sir  edward  Baynton 
who  my  Sonne  fought  with  is  hurt  but  yester- 
night my  Sonne  cam  from  ....  where  they 
fought  and  was  assured  by  dockter  wryght  and 
the  Sirgen  that  searched  the  wond  that  ther  is 
no  danger  there  went  a post  a man  of  my  lord  of  Sx 
with  a leter  from  the  Queen  and  an  other  from 
my  lord  marquis  hartfor  to  ....  his  pardon  and 
secuer  his  future  if  the  other  should  dye  which 
God  forbide  he  shold  you  maye  imagin  how  such 
an  acsedent  as  this  wold  afflicte  me  to  ...  . 
that  I live  for  the  sinne  of  it  is  more  than  anny 
thinge  else  my  Sonne  Ro.  lyes  concealed  least  he 
shoul  gooe  in  to  a prison,  this  onfectious  tyme  for 
this  facte  cud  not  admitt  of  beinge  bayled  I trust 
in  God  the  gentillman  shall  live  that  my  Sonne 
be  not  so  unfortunat  as  to  be  gilty  of  murder. 
Your  Sister  knew  nothing  of  it  nor  shall  not  so 
longe  as  I can  kepe  it  from  hir.  This  will  kepe 
us  from  coming  to  Lesse  this  sumer  for  it  will  be 
fortenday  befor  the  wonde  that  is  green  can  be 
healed,  and  all  that  tym  your  brother  Ro.  must 
conseale  himselfe.  Therefore  when  you  wold 
have  the  coach  send  for  it.  I can  not  send  you  the 
pirticulers  for  I have  leters  to  ryte  to  Simson  and 
my  Lady  Carlile  being  here  this  day  I waghted 
on  hir  parte  of  the  way  and  came  not  home  till  it 
was  late — my  Sonne  to  your  [?]  Company  your 

SX. 

I feare  that  when  yor  Sister  knows  of  this 
acsedent  she  will  be  in  great  affliction  though  her 

husband  be  and  I shal  be  in  fear  a great 

while. 


Pkoveebs. — Turn  coal,  never  be  rich.”  Allu- 
sion to  the  extravagant  practice  of  turning  over  a 
half-burnt  coal.  Paint  costs  nothing.”  Allusion 
to  its  protecting  and  preservative  effect  on  the 
woodwork  below.  M.  D. 


The  Bodleiah. — In  Bauban’s  Les  Prisons  de 
Paris  sous  la  Revolution  is  a paper  on  La  Mora- 
lite  de  Beaumarchais,”  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  In  this  paper  mention  is  made  of  a certain 
Abbe  de  Gevigney  employed  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the"'  King’s  Library.  This  abbe  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  most  unscrupulous,  and 
as  having  sold  many  of  the  manuscripts  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  made  the  best  excuses  he  could, 
but  the  account  says — 

“Eh  bien,  le  surplus  avait  ete  vendu  a des  Anglais,  et 
forme  aujourd’hui  I’un  des  joyaux  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Bodleienne  d’Oxford.” 

W.  H. 

Surnames  oe  Oeeicials  in  the  West  Indies, 
ETC. — On  looking  over  the  list  of  office-holders  in 
these  colonies,  one  is  struck  with  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  the  smaller  as 
well  as  the  larger  islands.  Once  in  office,  a family 
seems  to  take  deep  root,  even  although  it  be 
exotic  j and  it  is  perpetuated,  in  the  same  sphere, 
irrespective  of  other  local  ties.  Some  of  these 
names  are  scattered  broadcast,  while  others  are 
intensely  localised.  This  monopoly,  as  it  were, 
seems  latterly  to  have  been  abandoned  in  Jamaica. 
In  Barbados,  of  forty-one*  officials,  there  are  two 
Gores,  two  Parrys,  two  Clarkes,  and  two  Taylors. 
In  Bermudas  there  are  three  Darrells,  three 
Brownes,  two  Keons,  two  Tuckers,  two  Gilberts, 
two  Bowyears,  and  two  Harveys.  In  British 
Guiana,  of  fifty-two  officials,  there  are  five  Aus- 
tins, two  Walkers,  two  Coxs,  and  two  Pollards. 
In  Dominica,  of  thirty-three  officials,  three  Lock- 
harts, three  Fellans,  three  Lloyds,  two  Ballots, 
two  Johnsons,  and  two  Taverners.  In  Grenada,  of 
twenty-seven  officials,  four  Mitchells  and  two 
Wells.  In  Montserrat,  of  twenty-eight  officials, 
five  Dyetts,  four  Meades,  two  Peels,  two  John- 
sons, and  two  Sempers.  In  Nevis,  of  thirty-one 
officials,  four  Maynards,  two  Dyetts,  two  Burkes, 
one  Semper,  and  one  Wigley.  In  St.  Kitt’s,  of 
twenty-seven  officials,  three  Burridges,  three  Eve- 
lyns, two  Elridges,  two  Wigleys,  and  one  Semper. 

In  Antigua,  of  thirty-five  officials,  two  Nugents, 
two  Jarvises,  two  Mercers,  two  Thibous,  two 
Coulls,  one  Peel,  three  Baynes,  three  Hyndmans, 
two  Maras,  and  two  Berkeleys.  In  Falkland 
Islands,  of  fifteen  officials,  three  Griffiths,  two 
Byngs,  and  two  MHlintons,  S. 

William  Gilmore  Simms. — The  affixed  cut- 
ting from  the  New  Y'ork  correspondent’s  letter  in 
The  Standard,  June  30,  1870,  may  interest  many 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.,” which  seems  to  be  the  very 
paper  for  such  a notice : — 

“ The  Southern  States  have  lost  their  most  prominent 
and  versatile  man  of  letters  in  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Gilmore  Simms  of  South  Carolina,  which  event  took 


* These  are  approximate  figures  (see  Hannay’s  Alnia- 
nacJt). 
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place  in  Charleston  on  the  11th  instant.  Mr.  Simms  is 
probably  little  known  in  England,  yet  he  was  the  most 
prolific  of  all  American  authors,  and  the  list  of  his  works 
would  probably  reach  out  to  a hundred.  He  was  long 
the  editor  of  the  South  Quarterly  Review,  a publication 
which  ceased,  to  exist  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  secession,  and  has  not  since  been  revived ; but  he  wrote 
histories,  biographies,  poems,  plays,  and  as  many  novels 
as  the  late  G.  P.  K.  James,  whom  as  a novelist  he  some- 
what resembled.  Mr.  Simms  enjoyed  at  one  time  a con- 
siderable popularity  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in  early 
life  was  the  personal  friend  of  Washington  Irving,  W.  C. 
Brjmnt,  and  other  eminent  Northern  writers.  He  espoused 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  the  cause  of  the  South 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  sent  his  son  into  the  field 
in  Hampton’s  cavalry.  His  country  seat  of  Woodlands 
was  burned  in  Sherman’s  raid,  and  he  suffered  total  im- 
poverishment in  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy.  Apart 
from  such  of  his  novels  as  are  based  on  Indian  life  and 
the  revolutionary  period,  which  have  a permanent  value 
as  presenting  social  phases  that  have  long  passed  away, 
his  best  books  were  probably  his  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Essay  on  the  Doubt- 
ful Plays  of  Shakespeare.’’' 

I may  add  that  many  of  Mr.  Simms’s  novels  of 
New  Orleans,  South  Carolina,  and  West  American 
life  have  been  translated  into  German  {^Marie  de 
Berniere,  3 vols.  \ Ber  Kassike  von  Kiawa,  6 vols.  ] 
Ber  Barteigdnger , 15  vols. ; Wigwam  und  Butte  ; 
Ber  Yeynassee  Indianer,  &c.),  and  are  read  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure  by  the  lover  of  the 
novels  of  the  mmre  widely-known  G.  P.  R.  J ames 

Heemann  Kiedt. 

Germany. 

Male  and  Female  Numbees  and  Lettees. — 
Anomalies  have  been  observed  by  many  philolo- 
gists in  the  distribution  among  various  groups  of 
language  of  numeral  roots,  recognisable  as  iden- 
tical, but  employed  to  express  diverse  numbers. 

My  chief  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  probable  operation  on  nume- 
rals of  the  dual  and  consequently  sexual  system, 
which  prevailed  during  the  Oaucaso-Tibetan 
epoch,  and  which  exercises  so  much  influence  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Ohaldseans, 
and  the  Hebrews,  and  which  lives  in  the  shape  of 
superstition  even  to  this  day. 

The  decimal  system  of  a hand  of  five  fingers  is 
relatively  recent,  and  was  preceded  by  a quater- 
nary system  of  a hand  of  four  fingers,  and  it  is 
subsequent  to  this  epoch  the  numbers  three  and 
seven  were  introduced.  The  fingers  were  named 
as  in  West  Africa,  and  the  pairs  on  the  right 
hand  were  1 and  2,  4 and  5 ; on  the  left  hand, 
6 and  8,  9 and  10.  There  were  probably  other 
pairs  on  the  feet,  11  and  12,  14  and  15,  &c. 

The  larger  fingers  would  be  male  and  the 
smaller  female  in  the  development  of  the  dual 
system.  The  larger  fingers  are  inside  on  the 
quaternary  system,  and  the  smaller  or  female 
fingers  are  outside  in  the  quaternary  and  quinary 
systems.  The  male  fingers  would  consequently  be 
2,  4,  8,  and  9,  and  the  female  fingers  1,  5,  6,  and 


10.  It  can  be  observed  that  there  are  relations 
among  what  has  been  here  named  the  male  group, 
and  likewise  among  the  female  group,  and  there 
are  further  linguistic  relations  between  the  pairs. 

Letters,  the  cabalistic  relations  of  which  to 
figures  are  well  known,  still  maintain  the  relation 
of  solar  and  lunar  in  some  languages,  and  this 
strengthens  the  supposition  of  a precedent  epoch 
of  male  and  female,  or  solar  and  lunar,  number 
or  finger  names.  Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

^^The  Peodigal  Son  ” in  Geeene’s  Mouen- 
ING  Gaement,”  1592.  — Those  readers  who  had 
the  rare  treat  of  seeing  in  the  late  Exhibition  of 
Old  Masters  the  fine  series  of  The  Prodigal  Son  ” 
painted  by  Murillo  (oh.  1682),  or  who_  have 
perused  Dean  Stanley’s  description  of  the  six  pic- 
tures at  p.  120  of  the  present  volume  of  “N.  &Q.,” 
will  study  doubtless  with  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  an  earlier  series  of  pictures  of  ‘‘The 
Prodigal  Son  ” to  be  found  in  a black  letter  pam- 
phlet, supposed  to  be  rare,  entitled  Greenes  Mourn- 
ing Garment  ....  both  pleasant  and  profitable^  by 
R.  Greene — a humorous  poet  who  died  1592,  and 
who  says  of  himself  (k  3) — 

“ If  I have  been  thought as  full  of  amours  as 

Quid,  yet  you  will  vouchsafe  of  Mourning  Garment, 
for  that  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  my  new  labours,  and  the  last 
farewell  to  my  fond  desires  ...  as  this  is  the  first  of  my 
reformed  passions,  so  this  is  the  last  of  my  trifling  pam- 
phlets.” 

The  little  work  abounds  in  wise  aphorisms,  and 
contains  at  least  one  pastoral  poem  of  great  merit, 
termed  “ The  Shepheards’  Wines’  Song.” 

Wh  H.  S. 

Moee  about  Cockee  (See  “N.  & Q.”^asswn.) 
In  the — 

“ Parliamentary  Intelligencer,  comprising  the  Sum^  of 
Forraign  Intelligence,  with  the  Affairs  now  in  Agitation 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  For  the  Information 
of  the  People.  July  9 to  July  16,  1660  ” — 

I find  the  following  curious  advertisement : — 

“ The  Pen’s  Gallantry  : a copy-book  containing  sundry 
examples  of  all  the  curious  hands  now  in  use ; the  second 
impression,  with  the  additions  of  court-hand  copies,  ex- 
quisitely performed  by  the  author,  Edward  Cocker,  living 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Avhere  he  teaches 
the  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetick  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Sold  by  William  Place  in  Gray’s  Inn  Gate 
in  Holbourn,  and  Thomas  Rooks  at  the  Holy  Lamb  at 
the  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.” 

Maueice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

“In  the  Steaw.” — I fancied  this  saying  had 
been  referred  to  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  do  not  find  it 
in  the  three  indexes.  The  following  extract  pre- 
sents a slight  variation,  possibly  arising  from  the 
poverty  of  the  mother  referred  to  : — 

“ He  has  now  got  the  seventh  child,  and  the  wife  is 
presentlv  on  the  straw,  so  that  the  ten  pound  note  came 
seasonably.” — In  a note  from  Brechin,  1767,  June. 

W.  P. 
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An-  Editokial  Centenaeian. — It  is  stated  in 
the  Printer's  Register,  p.  Ill,  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Doxat,  lately  deceased,  was  108  years  old.  He  is 
reputed  to  have  been  born  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  to  have  been  engaged  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle  newspaper  in  1788,  in  1804  to  have 
become  editor  of  The  Observer,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1857,  and  died  March  8 in  the  pre- 
sent year — 1871.  A.  H. 

[Me  believe  it  was  only  in  The  Standard  and  the 
Printer's  Register  that  the  age  of  Mr.  Doxat  is  said  to 
have  been  108  ; whereas  in  other  papers  it  is  stated  he 
•was  aged  ninety-eight  when  he  died.— Ed.] 


MEZZOTINTO  FEINTS. 

I should  like  much  to  obtain  a key  to  a pair  of 
mezzotints  I possess,  which  may  be  recognised  by 
some  _ intelligent  correspondent  by  the  following 
unartistic  description  (size  26  in.  l3y  18  in.) : — ° 

No.  1.^  Scene,  apparently  the  regions  of  Pluto. 
On  the  right,  a cluster  of  grotesque  demons  j in 
their  midst  a saintly  figure,  hands  clasped  as  if 
supplicating  the  mercj^  of  a winged  monster  in 
the^  act  of  seizing  him  ; the  others  pressing  around, 
aiding  and  abetting-  above  their  heads  a large 
fish,^  bestrode  by  a skeleton  goat-headed  man 
playing  upon  a pipe,  all  joining  indeed  in  one 
hellish  chorus  directed  at  the  holy  man  they  have 
captured.  On  the  left  the  three-headed  dog 
chained,  menacingly  rampant  in  the  same  direc- 
tion a figure  in  the  corner  holding  a dilapidated 
birch  broom  over  the  heads  of  Cerberus. 

No.  2.  Scene  the  same.  In  the  centre  a homely 
elderly  female  passing;  a basket  on  her  left  arm, 
containing  apparently  drinking  vessels  ; her  apron 
also  filled  and  held  up ; in  her  right  hand,  ele- 
vated, a naked  sword  ; head  turned  and  eyes  bent 
on  the  three-headed  dog,  as  in  No.  1,  straining 
his  chains  to  get  at  her.  In  advance,  on  the  other 
side,  a group  of  indescribable  demons  crouching 
together  at  the  sight  of  the  sword ; the  principal 
object  in  this  last  a monster  with  skeleton-horse 
head,  cloth  thrown  over  the  body,  and  bestrode 
by  an  imp  with  owl’s  head,  sash,  sword,  spurs, 
bearing  staff  and  colours  d la  militaire. 

Bats  flying  about  and  reptiles  filling  up  the 
foreground  of  both  pictures,  while  shadowy  mon- 
sters occupy  the  parts  not  illumed  by  the  light 
issuing  from  the  infernal  caverns. 

In  Callot’s  engraving  of  the  “ Temptations  of 
St.  Anthony,”  where  the  arch-enemy,  overshadow- 
ing the  whole  picture,  vomits  devils  of  every  con- 
ceivable shape  upon  the  poor  saint,  I find  some 
resemblance  to  my  mezzotint.  In  this  and  No.  1 
there  is  notably  the  corresponding  incident  of  the 
holy  man  in  the  grasp  of  the  winged  demon, 
"which  suggest  that  all  may  be  but  varied  concep- 
tions of  St.  Anthony’s  troubles,  of  which  there 
are,  I believe,  many  pictorial  versions.  J.  O. 


Aethoe  Wanted. — Who  was  the  author  of 
Exercises,  Instructive  and  Entertaining,  in  False 
English,  seventh  edit.  8vo,  Leeds,  1799  ? It  is 
stated  in  the  preface  that  ‘Hhe  following  sheets 
were  written  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
author’s  own  school.”  The  first  edition  probably 
dates  in  1788.  My  copy  having  lost  the  last  page 
or  two  (after  110)  I should  like  to  complete  it. 
There  is  a work  with  a similar  title,  about  the 
same  dates,  by  John  Perrin.  W.  P. 

Beidgettine  Nuns.— In  what  year  did  the 
nuns  of  Syon  return  to  England,  and  what  num- 
ber of  The  Times  or  Evening  Mail  contained  a con- 
cise history  of  the  sisterhood,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  their  return  ? David  Rotce. 

[An  account  of  the  return  of  twelve  nuns  to  England 
of  the  ancient  Convent  of  Syon  House,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  Bridgettine  Nuns,  appeared  in  the 
Hampshire  Chronicle  of  Sept.  7,  1861,  and  was  copied 
into  The  Weekly  Register  of  Sept.  14,  1861,  p.  7.  Thej^ 
are  now  located  at  Spetisbury  convent  in  Dorsetshire. 
Consult  also  Fuller’s  Church  History,  book  vi.  sect.  i. 
38-40,  and  Chambers’s  Book  of  Bays,  ii.  105.] 

Chauvinisme. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
Chauvinisme  f It  occurs  in  a pamphlet  addressed 
by  Mr.  Karl  Blind  and  two  other  Germans  An 
Peuple  franqais  et  d son  Assemblee  nationale,  and  is 
dated  London,  Eeb.  1871.  L.  V.  S. 

[Littre,  in  his  admirable  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
frangaise,  defines  Chauvinisme  “ sentiment  du  Chauvin  ” ; 
and  explains,  “C%aMrzn,nom  d’un  personnage  de  quelques 
dessins  populaires,  qui,  exprimant  des  sentiments  d’un 
patriotisme  aveugle  et  etroit  au  sujet  des  succes  et  des 
revers  de  Napoleon  I®i',  est  devenu  le  nom  de  celui  qui  a 
des  sentiments  exageres  et  ridicules  de  patriotisme  et  de 
guerre.  C’est  tenir  un  langage  de  Chauvin.”] 

The  Cheveon. — What  is  the  heraldic  authority 
for  the  belief  that  the  ancestors  of  those  who  bore 
a chevron  on  their  armorial  shield  visited  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ? S.  P. 
Exeter. 

Clementine  Cuviee. — Will  any  correspondent 
of  N.  & Q.”  kindly  inform  the  author  of  On  the 
Edge  of  the  Storm  where  the  Memoir  of  Clementine 
Cuvier,  daughter  of  the  great  savant,  can  be  met 
with  ? It  is  mentioned  and  quoted  from  in  the 
North  British  Review,  but  no  bookseller  can  give 
any  information  respecting  it. 

[The  Memoir  of  Clementine  Cuvier,  by  the  Rev.  Mark 
Wilks,  first  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
Eeb.  1828  ; and  this  interesting  memorial  of  the  young, 
the  beautiful  Clementine,  was  reprinted  by  John  Angell 
James  of  Birmingham,  with  “ Refiections.”  See  his  col- 
lected Works,  edit.  1860,  iv.  393.] 

Coebett  oe  Chaddesley-Coebett,  Co.  Woe- 
CESTEE. — Can  any  one  tell  me  how  this  family 
was  connected  with  the  Corbets  of  Cans  and  Wat- 
tlesborough  ? 

It  appears  that  in  17  Ed.  I.  Roger  Corbet  died 
seised  of  lands  in  Worcestershire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, leaving  William,  his  son  and  heir,  then 
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under  age  ; and  that  Alda,  the  mother  of  the  said 
Roger^  held  a third  part  of  the  manor  of  Chaddes- 
ley  in  dower.  (Esch.  18  E.  I.  27.) 

The  said  Alda  or  Ada  was  the  widow  of  a 
William  Corbet,  and  it  appears  from  her  post- 
mortem inquisition  (19  Ed.  1.  8),  that  she  held 
the  whole  of  the  manor  of  Imeneye  ” of  Peter 
Corbet  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  William,  the 
son  and  heir  of  Roger  Corbet,  who  was  also  her 
iieir.  H.  S.  G. 

Deeam  oe  Elizabeth  de  l’Aeche. — Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  throw  any  light  on  this 
subject;  and  if  it  be  not,  as  I rather  suspect, 
altogether  a myth  ? T.  C.  S. 

Eggs  as  ah  Aeticle  oe  Food. — I cannot  call 
to  mind  any  mention  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
this  most  nutritious  of  animal  substances.  I may 
say  the  same  of  the  profane  authors,  with  the 
exception  of  Plutarch  in  his  Morals,  I cannot 
recall  where ; but  he  records,  either  of  himself  or 
by  the  mouth  of  his  colloquists,  a partiality  for 
the  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Was  there  any 
reason  (religious  or  superstitious)  for  their  avoid- 
ance by  Jew  and  Gentile  ? J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[ Our  correspondent’s  query  will,  we  think,  be  fully 
answered  by  two  familiar  passages — “ Or  if  he  shall  ask 
an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a scorpion  ? ” (Luke  xi.  12)  ; 
and  the  evidence  as  to  the  Gentile  use  of  eggs  is  shown 
in  the  Latin  proverb  ; “ Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.”] 

Gates,  Isle  oe  Mah. — In  Mill’s  Ordinances 
and  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (ed.  1821,  p.  12), 
mention  is  made  of  “ A Court  of  all  the  Commons 
of  Man,  holden  at  the  Castle  of  Rushin  betwixt 
the  Gates  by  Henry  Byron,  Lieut,  of  Man,  upon 
Tuesday  next  after  the  xx*^  day  of  Christmas, 
anno  domini  1430.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  be- 
twixt the  gates,  and  on  which  day  of  the  month 
was  the  court  held  ? A.  E.  L. 

The  Geeatest  Cleeks  aee  hot  the  Wisest 
Meh.” — Who  is  the  author  who  originated  the 
following  phrase : The  greatest  clerks  are  not 
the  wisest  men  ” ? J.  H. 

[The  line  comes  from  Chaucer : — 

“ The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men, 

As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare,”  — 
and  will  be  found  in  The  Reve's  Tale  (1.  4052,  Tyrwhitt’s 
edition),  and  not  in  The  Miller's  Tale,  as  erroneously 
stated  by  Mr.  Thoms  in  his  notes  to  Caxton’s  Reynard 
the  Fox — an  error  which  has  been  repeated  by  other 
writers.  The  phrase  is  also  to  be  found  in  Reynard, 
where  the  incident  of  the  wolf  and  the  mare,  to  which 
Chaucer  refers,  will  be  found;  see  p.  85  of  Mr.  Thoms’s 
reprint ; and  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (see  edition  bv 
Latham,  s.  v.  “Clerk”)  a similar  passage  is  quoted  from 
South : “ The  greatest  clerks  being  not  always  the 
honestest,  any  more  than  the  wisest  men.”] 

Heealdic. — I possess  an  old  silver  seal,  with 
arms  as  follows : — Or  on  a chevron  engrailed  azure. 


three  Maltese  crosses  argent.  To  what  family  do 
these  arms  belong  ? E.  G.  L. 

6,  Lambeth  Terrace. 

Two  brothers  marry  and  leave  issue  male.  The 
elder  line  dies  out  entirely  at  the  end  of  some  two 
hundred  years,  but  in  the  meantime  heiresses  have' 
brought  fresh  quarterings  into  their  coat  armour. 
When  the  younger  son’s  descendants  become  the 
representatives  of  both  lines,  do  they  also  bear 
quarterings  brought  by  the  heiresses  into  the 
elder  line  before  it  became  extinct  ? 

W.  M.  h.  c. 

JoAH  d’Aec. — Some  years  back  a book  came- 
out  denying  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  burned 
at  Rouen,  and  affirming  that  she  simply  retired 
into  obscurity.  It  added,  that  The  Maid  ” mar- 
ried and  bore  children,  whose  descendants  did,  for 
several  generations,  receive  a pension  from  the 
French  crown  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
of  their  ancestress.  Of  the  title  of  this  book  I am 
totally  ignorant ; but  I have  been  informed  that 
it  was  reviewed  in  The  Athenceum,  and  thinking 
it  likely  that  many  persons  may  remember  that 
review,  I am  tempted  to  appeal  to  the  good  nature 
of  any  one  able  and  willing  to  tell  me  in  what 
year  this  review  appeared. 

Noell  Radeclieee. 

[The  grounds  of  doubt  which  of  late  years  have  risen 
among  French  antiquaries  as  to  the  heretofore  unques- 
tioned  fact  of  the  death  of  Joan  d’Arc  at  Eouen,  appeared 
in  a privately-printed  volume  entitled  Doute  historique, 
by  M.  Octave  Delepierre,  the  learned  Belgian  consul  in 
England.  An  analysis  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  The 
Athenoium  of  Sept.  15,  1855,  p.  1047.  Consult  also  Cham- 
bers’s Book  of  Days,  i.  702;  and  “N.  & Q.,”  2Jid  g.  ih, 
447,  512;  3rd  s.  ii.  40^ 

Kippee. — What  are  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  this  word  as  applied  to  salmon  ? It  is 
thought  here  to  be  the  same  as  keeper.  Webster 
defines  it  lean  and  unfit  for  use.” 

A.  Middletoh. 

School  House,  Kingsbridge,  S.  Devon. 

Mah  Teaps  ahd  Speihg  Gehs. — When  I was 
young,  I was  often  deterred  from  trespassing  by 
the  ominous  warning : ^^Trespassers  beware  ! man 
traps  and  spring  guns  set  here.”  I see  none  of 
such  warnings  now.  Are  they  out  of  date,  or  have 
they  been  abolished  by  law  ? If  the  latter,  when  ? 

Geoege  Lloyd. 

Cramlington. 

[By  an  act,  7 & 8 Geo.  IV.  c.  18  (May  28,  1827),  any 
person  setting  any  spring-gun,  man-trap,  or  other  engine 
calculated  to  destroy  life,  or  indict  grievous  bodily 
harm,  was  to  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.  The  act  did 
not  extend  to  Scotland.  By  the  fourth  clause,  spring- 
guns,  &;c.,  might  be  set  inside  a dwelling-house  for  the 
protection  thereof,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.] 

The  Qdeeh:  Empeess  oe  Ihdia.  — What  is 
the  date  of  the  London  Gazette  in  which  Queen 
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Victoria  gazetted  Empress  of  India,”  tlius 
officially  assuming  tliat  title  ? M.  W. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  any  such  proclamation  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Gazette.  The  Queen,  in  her  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  of  India,  made  known  to  them 
by  the  Governor  General  from  Allahabad,  dated  Nov.  1, 
1858,  describes  herself  as  “ Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,”  While  in  the  proclamation,  constituting  the 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India  (in  the  London  Gazette  of  June 
25,  1861),  the  Queen  appoints  “ her  Heirs  and  Successors, 
Kings  and  Queens  Eegnant  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 
Sovereigns  of  the  Order,”] 

/^The  Shrubs  oe  Parnassus,” — Who  was  the 
author  of  The  Shrubs  of  Pa7'nassus,  a variety  of 
poetical  essays  (London,  1760)  ? J,  Copywell, 
Esq[,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  ” is  named  as  the  author, 
hut  that  is  supposed  to  he  a nom  de  plume,  espe- 
cially as  no  such  name  can  he  found  on  the  hooks 
of  that  society.  H,  T.  E. 

Similes,  to  Molly,” — Who  wrote  this  song, 
as  given  in  Elegmit  Extracts,  8vo,  Poetry,”  h,  iv. 
p.  845  of  edition  1796  ; and  also  The  Thought ; 
or,  a Song  of  Similes,”  on  p,  847  ? Since  writing 
the  above,  on  opening  an  octavo  volume  entitled 
Antidote  to  Melancholy,  I see  the  first-named  song 
is  set  to  a simple  air  for  two  vocalists;  still  no 
author’s  name  appears.  W.  P. 

Portrait  oe  Lore  Spynie,  who  commanded 
a Scotch  Pegiment  serving  under  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, hy  George  Jameson,  No.  231.  Lent  hy  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarras  ” {vide  Catalogue 
of  the  late  Exhihition  of  Old  Masters  in  Burlington 
House).  Of  what  family  was  Lord  Spy nie?  and 
what  is  known  of  his  career  and  adventures 
heyond  the  facts  stated  above  ? 

Noell  Eaueclieee. 

[Alexander,  second  Lord  Spynie,  of  the  Lindsay  family, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1607,  and  the  same  year  had  a 
charter  to  him  and  Joanna  Douglas  his  wife  of  several 
lands  in  Forfarshire.  He  fought  in  Germany  under  the 
banners  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  acquired  high  repu- 
tation as  a brave  and  gallant  officer.  He  married,  first, 
Joanna  Douglas;  secondly.  Lady  Margaret  Hay,  only 
daughter  of  George,  first  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  high  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  by  the  last  had  issue  two  sons  and 
two  daughters, — Douglas’s  Peerage,  by  Wood,  ii.  518.] 

Walpole’s  Nail-brush. — In  An  Essay  o7%  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  England,  hy  Major  Samuel 
Bales,  E.S.A.,  London,  1809,  8vo,  this  passage 
occurs  at  p.  193 : Walpole  was  expelled  the 
house,  on  a suggestion  that  he  had  not  used  a 
nail-brush.”  This  incident  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened during  the  reign  of  Anne,  about  1710. 
What  can  the  above  statement  refer  to  ? I will 
be  very  thankful  for  any  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  known  to  ^^N.  & Q.”  Jas.  Thrupp. 
Kilkenny. 


Worcestershire  Arms. — I wish  to  ascertain 
what  arms  were  borne  by  the  undermentioned 
sheriffs  of  Worcestershire ; — • 

1736.  Isaac  Snow  of  Tredington. 

1739.  John  Hart  of  Shipston-on-Stour. 

1741.  Nicholas  Bennet  of  Belbroughton. 

1749.  Tho.  Watson  of  Bewdley. 

1751.  Geo.  Holland  of  Tenbury. 

1763.  Tho.  Phillips  of  Stourbridge. 

1779.  John  Foster  of  Wordsley.* 

1781.  John  Darke  of  Bredon. 

1793.  John  Steward  of  Stone. 

1797.  Moses  Harper  of  Astley. 

1819.  John  Jeffreys  of  Blakebrook, 

1828.  Geo.  Meredith  of  Berrington  Court. 

Any  genealogical  notes  and  a description  of  the 
arms  borne  by  the  following,  who  occur  in  a list 
of  Worcestershire  gentry  dated  1660,  will  also  be 
thankfully  received  : Carew  of  Littleton,  Kemp- 
son,  Seaton,  Sly,  Tyckridge,  Tyrer  of  Lutley,  and 
Whitney  of  Croome.  H.  Sydney  Grazebrook. 

Stourbridge. 

Wrecks  at  Sea  : the  Temple. — I have  made 
many  fruitless  endeavours  to  find  an  account  of 
the  wreck  of  the  brig  Temple,  Midwinter  master, 
about  April,  1829,  off  the  Caymanas  in  the  Car- 
ibbean sea.  The  passengers  and  crew  escaped,  and 
were  subsequently  brought  to  England,  after  a 
month’s  sojourn  on  those  islands,  by  Capt.  Burton 
of  the  barque  Thetis.  The  owners  of  the  former 
vessel  were  John  Bourbe  Eicketts,  merchant  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  C.  N.  Palliner  of  Harbi- 
ton  House,  Kingston-on-Thames.  I should  be 
much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  would 
assist  me  in  obtaining  any  newspaper  report  of 
the  above.  There  ought  to  be  such  a record.  My 
object  is  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  passengers. 


MURAL  PAINTING  IN  STARSTON  CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 

(4*^^  S.  Yi.  passim;  vii.  40,  172,  245,  368.) 

Mr.  Waller  has  invented  a new  theory  on  the 
subject  of  this  painting,  at  the  same  time  dismiss- 
ing my  view  that  it  represents  the  death  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  so  utterly  untenable  a pro- 
position that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  consider 
it.”  He  states  that  when  he  wrote  in  answer  to 
F.  C.  H.  he  had  not  the  drawing  by  him,  but  that 
having'  since  minutely  studied  its  details  he  finds 
the  description  by  that  writer  ” inaccurate,  and 
that  all  deductions  from  it  fail.  But  “ that 
writer  ” has  also  studied  them,  and,  with  the 

* Mr.  Foster  was  a member  of  an  ancient  Leicester- 
shire family  noticed  in  Nichols’s  history  of  that  county, 

I but  the  family  arms  are  not  given. 
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drawing  now  before  him,  is  prepared  to  maintain 
the  accuracy  of  his  description. 

The  new  theory  put  forth  by  Me.  Wallee  is 
that  the  details  show  us  an  altar  with  the  cruci- 
fixion, a priest  in  chasuble  standing  by,  and  reach- 
ing towards  a tonsured  figure,  apparently  to 
receive  the  scroll  or  schedule  which  he  holds,  and 
on  which  is  an  inscription.  But  there  is  no  altar. 
What  he  calls  one  is  merely  the  head  of  the  bed, 
supported  by  a thick  square  post  standing  on  the 
ground.  The  long  side-piece  of  the  bed  comes 
close  up  to  it,  and  apparently  fits  into  it.  Of  this 
feature  he  takes  no  notice : it  is  in  fact  subver- 
sive of  his  whole  theory,  which  will  appear  as 
we  proceed.  I think  I know  what  a chasuble  is, 
after  wearing  one  for  half  a century;  and  the 
figure  reaching  out  his  arms  does  not  wear  a 
chasuble,  but  a kind  of  cope,  or  a mere  cloak.  The 
representation  of  the  crucifixion  is  merely  a pic- 
ture or  tablet,  not  standing  in  the  middle,  nor  even 
near  the  middle  of  his  supposed  altar,  but  at  one 
corner — in  fact  fixed  up  at  the  bedside.  “ That 
which  has  been  called  a shield,”  he  continues,  ^^is 
certainly  no  shield  at  all.”  Very  likely,  but  it 
could  never  have  been  meant  for  a chalice,  as  he 
says  he  should  imagine  it  to  have  been,”  For, 
at  any  rate,  the  object  is  shaped  like  a shield,  and 
far  too  large  for  a chalice,  and  has  neither  stem 
nor  foot.  The  figure,  remember,  is  stretching  out 
his  hands,  neither  of  which  appears  to  hold  the 
shield ; and  what  then  could  a chalice  be  for  ? It 
may  even  be  a piece  of  embroidery  attached  to  the 
dress  of  the  figure  standing  behind.  But  having 
imagined  an  altar,  he  of  course  wanted  a chalice, 
and  so  a large  shield-like  object  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  a round,  cupped,  stemmed,  and  footed 
chalice. 

There  is,”  he  adds,  “sl  diapered  covering,  which 
I cannot  think  is  intended  for  a bed.”  No,  indeed; 
for  it  is  an  upright  screen  of  wood  or  some  solid 
material  painted  in  diaper,  and  standing  up  as  a 
partition  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  has  no  bend, 
nor  fold,  nor  does  it  show  the  least  sign  of  being 
used  as  a covering.  In  front  of  this  covering,” 
he  continues,  is  what  appears  to  be  a carved 
tomb.”  This  is  simply  the  lower  part  of  the  bed- 
stead, not  standing  at  all  distant  from  the  object 
just  described,  but  flush  with  it ; and,  as  I before 
observed,  joining  up  to  the  thick  post  at  the  bed’s 
head,  and  not  projecting  before  it.  This  puts  an 
extinguisher  at  once  upon  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
carved  tomb  some  way  before  the  altar.  What 
are  we  now  to  think  of  Me.  Wallee’s  dogmati- 
cal decision  ? What  I 'pronounce  to  be  an  altar 
has  evidently  been  mistaken  for  a pillow.”  Who 
ever  saw  an  altar  supported  by  a thick  square 
post,  connected  with  a long  side  piece  of  a bed- 
stead ? 

But  now  for  Me,  Wallee’s  new  theory.  He 
thinks  the  painting  represents  the  death  of  St. 


Mary  Magdalen.  She  had  preached  at  Marseilles, 
she  lived  in  the  desert,  and  had  frequently  the 
communion  of  angels.  Feeling  her  end  to  be  near, 
she  sent  word  to  Maximin,  Bishop  of  Aix,  that  she 
would  appear  at  a certain  hour  in  the  oratory  in 
which  he  performed  his  devotions.  Maximin  ac- 
cordingly assembled  the  clergy,  and  went  into  the 
oratory  at  the  time  appointed,  and  there  found 
the  saint,  who,  having  partaken  of  the  Sacrament 
of  our  Lord’s  Body,  afterwards  died,  in  front  of 
the  altar.  Maximin  afterwards  ordered  his  tomb 
to  be  made  close  to  the  spot.  Me.  Wallee  pro- 
fesses to  take  this  from  the  old  German  accounts ; 
but  why  did  he  not  quote  them  fairly  and  cor- 
rectly ? To  have  done  so  would  have  been  fatal 
to  his  new  speculation.  The  saint  sent  to  inform 
the  bishop  that  he  was  to  go  into  his  church,  not 
•his  private  oratory,  on  the  following  Sunday  at 
the  hour  of  matins,  not  at  the  hour  of  mass,  and 
he  was  to  go  alone,  not  assembling  his  clergy,  as 
Me.  Wallee  required  for  his  explanation.  Here 
is  the  German  original : — 

“ Nun  hat  mir  got  gefordret  zu  den  ewigen  leben  das 
solt  du  den  bischoff  Maximino  sagen  und  alles  das  du  von 
mir  gehort  hast  unnd  sprich  wand  er  an  den  Suntag  zu 
mettin  aufFstee,  so  soil  er  alleyn  in  die  liirclxen  geen  so 
findet  er  mich  darind.” — Passional,  1477. 

Though  Maximin  ordered  his  own  tomb  to  be 
made  near  that  of  the  saint,  he  at  first  had  a 
marble  tomb  made  for  her,  and  laid  her  in  it. 

Da  hiess  Maximinus  ein  marmelsteinin  sarch  machen, 
un  leget  Mariam  Magdalenam  dareinP — Ibid. 

Me.  Wallee  indeed  fails  completely  in  his 
application  of  the  legend  to  the  painting  at  Star- 
ston.  There  is  no  altar  and  no  priest  in  eucharis- 
tic  vestments,  as  he  represents,  and  indeed  neither 
could  have  been  used  at  the  midnight  hour  of 
matins  ; and  though  the  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered, it  was  not  by  a priest,  but  by  a bishop. 
‘^The  diapered  covering,”  he  says,  '^Gs  doubtless 
over  the  dead  body.”  But  it  stands  up  as  straight 
as  a wall,  and  is  not  calculated  for  any  sort  of 
covering.  Then  he  imagines  the  conspicuous  lady 
to  be  a princess  converted  by  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  life  by  her  intercession ; 
but  this  fails  in  every  way.  For  the  scene.  Me. 
Wallee  says,  is  the  death  of  the  samt,  and  we 
have  just  seen  that  no  one  was  present  at  that 
but  the  bishop.  Moreover,  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
had  lived  in  a cave  for  thirty  years  without  seeing 
any  human  being.  Was  it  likely  that  a lady 
converted  so  long  before  would  have  even  known 
the  time  or  place  of  her  death  ? The  same  objec- 
tions apply  to  his  supposition  that  the  veiled 
figure  near  this  lady  would  be  Martha ; for  she 
lived  away  from  her  sister  in  her  monastery  at 
Tarrascona,  had  never  seen  her  sister  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  and  may  even  have  died  before  her. 
I think  we  may  now  apply  to  Me.  Wallee’s 
new  theory  his  own  words  : it  is  so  utterly  un- 
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tenable,  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  con- 
sider it.” 

I adhere,  then,  to  my  original  interpretation, 
that  the  painting  represents  the  death  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

I have  two  mediaeval  woodcuts  of  her  death, 
the  details  of  which  sufficiently  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  same  subject  is  represented  in 
the  Starston  painting.  In  each,  the  three  Apostles 
Peter,  James,  and  John  are  standing  close  to  the 
bed;  and  in  one  of  them  St.  John  wears  a cope, 
and  extends  his  hands  over  the  bed.  In  the  other 
St.  James  folds  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  just  as 
he  does  in  the  fresco  before  us.  As  to  the  prin- 
cipal female  figure,  she  has  a very  remarkable 
chignon  confined  in  a net,  and  a fanciful  head- 
dress with  strings  under  her  chin,  exactly  accord- 
ing with  the  modern  fashion ; but  I can  see 
nothing  that  could  be  meant  for  a coronet.  I take 
her  to  be  one  of  those  devout  females  who  at- 
tended upon  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and  she  may 
be  Seraphia,  who  was  a rich  lady  long  intimate 
with  the  Holy  Family.  The  figure  holding  the 
scroll  agrees  completely  with  the  mediaeval  re- 
presentations of  St.  Peter.  We  may  dismiss  the 
speculation  as  to  the  inscription  on  the  scroll,  and 
the  miracle  which  Me.  Wallee  would  connect 
with  it,  because  the  reading  is  uncertain,  and  the 
miracle  could  not  have  happened  at  the  death 
scene  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  because  no  one  but 
the  bishop  was  present,  and  also  because  the 
miracle  never  happened  at  the  saint’s  tomb  at 
Aix,  but  at  Vezelay  in  Burgundy,  whither  her 
tomb  had  been  transported  many  years  after  her 
death.  So  Me.  Wallee’s  new  theory  breaks 
down  completely. 

I had  adduced  the  two  angels  carrying  up  the 
soul  to  heaven  as  collateral  evidence,  testifying 
to  the  immediate  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  I know,  as  well  as  Me.  Wallee,  the 
Hastings  brass  and  other  similar  cases;  but  I 
wished  to  protest  against  similar  presumption 
with  respect  to  others  than  saints.  He  told  us  in 
his  former  paper  (p.  173)  that,  as  none  of  the 
figures  have  the  nimbus,  the  omission  is  of  itself 
a fatal  objection  to  its  representing  the  death  of 
the  Virgin.”  Does  he  not  see  that  it  must  be 
equally  fatal  to  the  subject  being  the  death  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen?  But  in  reality  it  would  be 
fatal  to  neither,  for  many  examples  are  met  with 
where  even  the  holiest  of  persons — Jesus  Christ 
himself — is  represented  even  in  old  cuts  and  sculp- 
ture without  a nimbus. 

I am  content  now  to  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine whether  my  opponent  has  shown  that  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  art,”  with- 
out which  he  pronounced  it  very  dangerous  to 
dogmatise.”  F.  C.  H. 


DATE  OF  CHAUCER’S  BIRTH. 

(4^^^  S.  vii.  338.) 

Me.  Thoms’s  argument  would  have  been  allow- 
able twenty  years  ago;  but  now  that  the  Keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bond,  has  printed  the  entries  in  the  Household 
Book  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Ulster,  and  wife 
of  Prince  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  HI.,  showing 
payments  to  or  for  Chaucer  three  times  in  the 
years  1356-9,  when  he  was  probably  her  page — 
and  now  that  modern  criticism,  in  the  persons  of 
Professor  Ten  Brink  and  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  has 
shown  that  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale  ” 
is  not  Chaucer’s — it  is  rather  hard  to  ask  us  to 
accept  the  old  suppositions  that  satisfied  the  last 
generation. 

I contend  that  there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  xl. 
of  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  roll  to  lx.  Surely 
Chaucer  must  have  told  the  recorder  that  he  was 
forty  and  more,  as  well  as  that  he  had  been 
armed  for  twenty-seven  years.  The  latter  date 
is  assuredly  right,  for  it  gives  us  the  year  of 
Edward  Ill.’s  expedition  to  France,  1359,  in 
which  Chaucer  was  taken  prisoner.  Then  why 
should  the  former  date  be  wrong  ? Suppose 
Chaucer  born  in  1340 ; he  is  then  a page  to  Prince 
Lionel’s  wife  in  1356-9;  and,  with  the  prince, 
joins  Edward’s  army  in  1359  at  nineteen  years  of 
age — a much  more  likely  period  for  a young  fel- 
low in  that  day  to  take  to  arms,  than  the  thirty- 
one  that  the  1328  date  would  make  him.  The 
poet’s  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  at 
any  Inn  of  Court,”  is  all  gammon  and  guess : there 
is  no  evidence  for  it. 

Next,  one  of  Chaucer’s  earliest  poems  is  The 
Dethe  of  Blaunche,”  in  1469.  It  is  essentially 
the  work  of  a young  hand,  of  a man  under  thirty, 
and  not  of  a mature  age  like  forty-one  or  forty- 
two,  as  the  1328  date  would  make  Chaucer  at  the 
time^ — an  age  at  which  he  might  have  written 
The  House  of  Fame.  The  early  date  for  Chaucer’s 
birth  would  force  us  to  suppose  that  he  wrote 
such  tales  as  the  Reve’s  and  Miller’s,  brimful  of 
fun  as  they  are,  when  he  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  and  would  otherwise  make  a mess  of  the 
chronology  of  the  poet’s  works. 

Occleve’s  portrait  of  Chaucer  is  surely  one  of 
a man  not  above  sixty.  He  doubtless  painted  his 
master  as  he  saw  him,  shortly  before  his  death. 

F.  J.  Fuexivall. 


Will  Me.  Thoms  allow  me  to  remind  him  that 
Shakspere’s  description  of  Chaucer’s  friend  and 
patron  as  old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured 
Lancaster,”  is  little  less  remarkable  than  Chaucer’s 
supposed  description  of  himself  as  olde  and  un- 
lusty  ” at  fifty-two  ? John  of  Gaunt  did  not  live 
to  see  his  fifty-ninth  birthday.  Is  it  not  a fact 
confirmed  by  statistics,  that  the  average  duration 
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of  life  is  longer  now  than  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  therefore  men  were  then  considered  old  at  an 
earlier  time  than  now  ? Heementktjde. 

Assuming  that  Chaucer  was  aged  sixty  in  Oct. 
1386,  as  suggested  by  Me.  Thoms,  it  would  follow 
that  he  was  armed  at  thirty-three  (60  — 27  = 33). 
Is  not  thirty- three  somewhat  too  old  for  a sc[uire 
to  enter  military  service  ? A.  H. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  SMELLS. 

S.  vi.  297  5 vii.  178.) 

Bae-Point  quotes  incorrectly  from  Hazlitt. 
That  fine  essayist,  in  his  delightful  disquisition  on 
the  reasons  “ Why  Distant  Objects  Please,”  re- 
marks that  sounds,  smells,  and  sometimes  tastes 
are  remembered  longer  than  visible  objects,  and 
serve  perhaps  better  for  links  in  the  chain  of 
association.”  This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
strange  assertion  ” that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
member smells.”  Hazlitt  was  far  too  acute  an 
observer  of  metaphysical  facts  to  make  any  such 
assertion.  The  illustrations  he  gives  of  his  own 
statement  are  abundantly  amusing.  He  himself 
distinctly  remembered  the  taste  of  barberries, 
frosted  by  a North  American  winter,  and  eaten 
thirty  years  before.  He  quotes  from  John  Team’s 
JEssay  on  Consciousness  how  this  strong,  solitary 
thinker  never  lost  the  memory  of  the  smell  of  a 
baker’s  shop  in  a by-street  in  the  city  of  Bassorah, 
nor  the  peculiar  flavour  of  kangaroo  eaten  in  New 
Holland,  and  of  some  fruit  eaten  in  Jamaica 
twenty-eight  years  previously.  Most  self-  observers 
can  corroborate  these  experiences  ^ of  sensation 
from  their  own  personal  recollections.  I once 
dined,  twenty  years  since,  on  a stew  of  paddy- 
ijielon — the  local  name  of  a smaller  species  of 
kangaroo — in  a northern  district  of  New  South 
Wales.  Like  John  Team,  I can  still  recall  the 
particular  flavour  of  that  banquet  at  any  moment. 
So,  also,-  the  memory  of  my  first  nasal  sensation 
derived  from  a boiling-down  establishment  in  this 
country  will  ever  remain  with  me.  A boiling-down 
establishment,  I may  explain,  is  one  where  sheep 
are  boiled  down  for  their  tallow.  But  of  all  re- 
miniscences of  smell  and  taste  commend  me  to  the 
accounts  which  travellers  give  of  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  that  extraordinary  fruit,  the 
durian,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  When  fully  ripe  this 
fruit  gives  out  an  overpowering  stench — something 
quite  indescribable,  and  far  transcending  the  two- 
and-seventy  separate  stinks  which  Coleridge  de- 
clared he  counted  up  in  the  city  of  Cologne.  ^ But 
let  the  first  disgust  be  got  over,  and  the  fruit  be 
fairly  fastened  upon,  and  it  yields  to  the  courage- 
ous eater  a flavour  surpassing  in  richness  that  of 
all  other  fruits  in  one  luscious  combination.  I 
have  heard  these  facts  from  travellers  myself,  but 


they  are  fully  stated  in  Wallace’s  recent  book  of 

travels  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

One  other  personal  illustration  I shall  add. 
Within  a short  distance  of  the  place  where  I write 
these  lines  stands  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Melbourne. 
Let  any  average  Englishman,  with  all  his  natur^ 
senses  in  reasonable  activity,  take  a ramble  through 
that  portion  of  our  city,  and  I defy  him  ever  to 
forget  the  peculiar  smell  which  will  there  and 
then  regale  his  olfactories.  Even  Shakspeare 
could  not  imagine  anything  in  that  line  going  be- 
vond  “ a most  ancient  and  fishlike  smell”  ; but  the 
odour  I am  speaking  of  beats  this  by  many  de- 
grees. De  Quincey  would  have  described  it  as 
immemorially  old,  distinctly  Asiatic,  heterogene- 
ous, and  unspeakable.  L).  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 


In  opposition  to  Hazlitt  and  Pelagius,  and  in 
agreement  with  Bae-Poiht,  I think  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  remember  both  smells  and  tastes.  Let 
Pelagius  smell  to  a bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne, 
and  ask  himself  whether  it  does  not  differ  in  smell 
from  vinegar  or  musty  parchment.  Will  he  not 
say  that  it  does,  and  will  he  not  at  the  same  time 
recall  in  his  memory  the  smell  of  vinegar  or  musty 
parchment  ? Let  him  taste  a piece  of  sugar,  and 
ask  himself  whether  it  does  not  differ  in  taste 
from  salt  or  Spanish  liquorice.  Will  he  not  say 
that  it  does,  and  Avill  he  not  at  the  same  time 
recall  in  his  memory  the  taste  of  salt  or  Spanish 

^^^If  he  is  asked,  after  being  blindfolded,  to  taste 
or  smell  something  of  which  the  name  is  not  tola 
bim — say  vinegar — will  he  not  know  by  the  aid 
of  his  memory  that  it  is  vinegar,  recollecting  the 
taste  and  the  smell  of  the  vinegar  of  which  he 
had  experience  when  his  eyes  were  open . By 
what  other  means  but  by  his  recollection  of  the 
ordinary  smell  and  taste  of  vinegar  can  he  know 
that  what  is  offered  to  him  is  vinegar  ? 

Does  not  Pelagius  confute  himself  and  Hazlitt 
when  he  says  that  the  odour  of  old  %)cuments 
long  laid  by  ‘in  a drawer  always  reminds  him  of  a 
certain  brass-bound  mahogany  desk  of  his  . Does 
he  not  at  the  very  time  compare  the  odour  ot  tiie 
documents  with  the  odour,  which  he  bears  in  his 
memory,  of  the  desk  ? Surely  he  does  not  con- 
ceive that  he  compares  or  associates  the 
of  the  documents  with  the/orm  of  the  desk  . ine 
odour  of  the  documents,  I consider,  recalls  the 
similar  odour  of  the  desk,  and  the  odour  of  t e 
desk  recalls  by  association  the  form  of  the  desk ; 
but  the  comparison  or  association,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  not  of  the  heterogeneous,  but  of  the 
homoo'eneous,  not  of  odour  with  form,  but  ot 
odour” with  odour.  Zetetes. 


I fear  that  I must  totally  disagree  with  Hazlitt 
and  his  heretical  backer,  Pelagius,  upon  this 
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point  ,*  for,  thongli  no  doubt  certain  smells  are  as- 
sociated with  certain  visible  objects  in  the  memory 
and  inevitably  recall  them,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a perfectly  natural  and  easy  effort  of  tbe  memory 
to  recollect  a scent  without  identifying  it  with 
any  time  or  thing  or  place ; and  so,  also,  I fancy  I 
could  remember  a certain  peculiar  touch  without 
connecting  it  with  anything  else.  It  would  be 
often  a subsequent  process  of  the  mind  to  inquire 
Where  did  I smell,  or  where  did  I feel  this  be- 
fore? What  was  the  object  that  so  smelt  or  so 
felt  ? 

If  it  were  otherwise,  I venture  to  suggest,  by 
way  of  an  experimentum  crucis,  that  a blind  person 
would  have  no  memory  for  anything  except 

C.  W.  Bii^gham. 


If  the  eyes  and  ears  are  the  only  organs  by 
which  we  have  any  power  of  using  memory,  it 
follows  that  persons  both  blind  and  deaf  can  have 
no  memory  at  all.  Would  Pelagitts  assert  this  ? 
I^  remember  well  the  stink  that  awoke  me  one 
night  some  years  ago  in  Paris,  and  it  was  pitch 
dark  and  perfectly  quiet. 

_ Again ; if  Pelagiijs  were  to  receive  a severe 
kick  behind,  which,  if  administered  adroitly,  he 
might  neither  see  nor  hear,  I think  he  would  ac- 
knowledge that  through  the  breach  ” you  mio-ht 
reach  the  brain”  and  memory  too.  ° 

W.  M.  F. 


I ani  surprised  by  the  assertion  of  Pelagiijs 
that^^^it  is^  impossible  to  remember  smells.” 
Surely  this  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  He  adds,  the  faculty 
of  memory  can  only  be  exercised  upon  objects 
which  have  been  seen  or  impressions  made  upon 
the  organs  of  hearing.”  More  startling  still.  I 
always  hitherto  thought  that  memory  retained 
and  recalled  impressions  made  upon  any  of  the 
five  senses.  Is  it  not  so  ? Nor  can  I under- 
stand how  the  old-world  fragrance  ” of  the  yew- 
trees  in  his  garden  should  recall  the  Derbyshire 
examples,  but  through  the  ‘^memory  of  smells.” 
At  any  rate,  at  this  moment  I remember  as  dis- 
tinctly the  odour  as  the  forms  of  the  famous  old 
yew-trees  in  the  churchyards  of  Beeley  and  Barley 
in  the  county  above-named.  Pelagius  mentions 
‘ mental  chemistry,”  but  even  that  were  powerless 
to  obliterate  from  memory  the  memory  of  any 
smell  whatever.  t) 


SCENA:  2KHNH'. 

S.  vii.  259,  334.) 

There  is  no  question  that  of  words  originally 
belongmg  in  common  to  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
those  in  the  Latin  are  of  an  older  form,  if  dif- 
ferent, than  the  equivalent  Greek  words,  as  may 


be  seen  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  old  letters, 
digamma,  koppa,  and  sampi,  as  in  ohos,  vinum ; 
Tis,  quis;  TreVre,  quinque ; coquo ; and  ^Tre'p, 

super;  and  the  longer  terminations  of  genitives 
plural,  ixovcrwv  {acav),  musarum ; so  much  older 
that  except  in  the  first  and  second  declension 
no  circumflex  accent  marks  the  contraction ; so 
that  probably  the  Greeks  themselves  were  un- 
aware of  the  longer  original  form,  it  not  occurring: 
in  any  known  book.  With  respect  to  the  termin- 
ation of  (TK-nuh  (scena),  this  word  is  only  a speci- 
men of  a class.  The  first  77  is  in  the  root,  and 
so  unchanged;  but  the  termination  was  always 
doubtful  in  Greek.  Thus  the  Doric  put  a where 
me  Attic  had  77,  and  the  Ionic  had  77  where  the 
Attic  used  a,  ^ These  dialects,  as  the  same  named 
styles  of  architecture,  do  not  mark  only,  or  per- 
haps mainly,  the  countries  from  which  they  took 
their  names,  but  the  dates  at  which  they  pre- 
vailed—just,  for  instance,  as  we  may  find  a certain 
style  of  architecture  or  form  of  speech  of  an  an- 
tique kind  lingering  longer  in  one  place  than 
another.  I take  it  then  that  the  a termination  of 
scena  is  older  than  the  77,  and  so  retained  in  the 
Latin.  Another  kindred  example  is  TroiTjrijs,  poeta^ 
the  first  77  unchanged,  the  latter  belonging  to  ter- 
mination becoming  «. 

While  writing  of  the  antique  form  of  many 
Latin  words  belonging  doubtless  to  the  orioinally 
common  languages  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  im- 
migrants, I cannot  help  noticing  the  curious  way 
in  which  note  and  lexicon  writers  have  neglected 
or  shirked  the  existence  of  the  koppa  and  sampi, 
and  directed  all  their  attention  to  the  digamma. 

Thus  Dr.  Dayman,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odyssey, 
supplies  a digamma  at  each  hiatus.  He  gives  for 
instance  Foy,  Fo^de,  where  the  omitted  letter  must 
be  a koppa ; cf.  tqv,  tovB^,  tIs,  quis,  TreWe,  quinque, 
&c.,  and  in  lib.  i.  line  282,  ocraav  has  digamma, 
which  should  be  koppa,  as  is  clear  if  compared 
with  r Off  os,  TToffos,  and  quantus,  the  koq^pa  in  Greek 
either  being  left  out  or  turned  into  tt  or  t. 

Again,  surely  there  can  be  no  digamma  to  Flo?s 
= suis ; the  letter  wanted  here,  as  in  t or  ee,  se, 
sese,  of,  sibi,  must  be  sampi ; in  sihi  we  have 
both  sampi^  and  digamma,  and  possibly  in  kos 
(suus)  and  ee.  These  are  only  specimen  examples. 
There  are  many  others  where  the  missing  letter  is 
certain,  more  still  where  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  it  was  F {digamma).  It  would  be 
just  as  philosophical  to  put  sampis  or  koppas  to 
all  as  digammas,  though  the  mistakes  then  would 
doubtless  be  more  numerous,  as  there  are  many 
more  words  where  the  digamma  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  omitted  than  the  other  two  old 
letters.  Still  the  use  of  them  in  the  numeral 
alphabet,  and  the  evidence  of  their  former  exist- 
ence in  the  common  words,  such  as  prepositions 
and  pronouns,  show  that  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not 
that  some  at  least  of  the  words  of  doubtful  form. 
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usually  digammatedj  may  really  never  liave  hud 
that  letter  as  an  initial.  J-  C.  J. 


I am  obliged  to  my  two  courteous  correspond- 
ents for  their  hints  and  replies,  hut  they  have 
mistaken  the  drift  of  my  inq^uiry.  I look  on 
Greek  and  Latin  as  brother  and  sister  languages, 
not  parent  and  child,  and  wished  to  trace  their 
difference  in  one  specific  word  in  the  direction  of 
their  common  derivation.  I suppose  the  final  a 
might  be  latent  in  Greek  which  was  expressed  in 
Latin,  and  that  the  latter  might  more  closely  con- 
form to  a (say)  Sanskrit  original.  Of  this  I did 
not  know  enough  to  say  positively  whether  it 
were  so  or  not.  I must  still,  notwithstanding  the 
kind  endeavours  of  my  monitors,  subscribe  myself 
the  purblind  Mtops. 


CHILDREN’S  GAMES. 

S.  vii.  141,  271.) 

It  would  be  interesting  (supposing  it_to  be 
really  an  ancient  rhyme)  to  trace  the  variations 
of  How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ? ” My  version 
(p.  141)  is  the  Edinburgh ; Me.  Penoellt’s  is  the 
Cornish ; and  now,  midway,  I find  the  Stafford,  as 
follows : — 

“ ‘ How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ? ’ 

‘ Three  score  and  twenty-one.’ 

‘ Shall  we  be  there  by  candle-light  ? ’ 

‘ O yes,  and  back  again.’ 

‘ Open  yonr  gates  as  wide  as  the  sky, 

And  let  King  George  and  his  horse  pass  by  ! ’ ” 

If  we  were  to  add  to  again  ” to-night^  we  should 
have  three  couplets  instead  of  alternate  rhymes. 

Candle-light  ” reminds  one  of  the  Scotch 
^^Lyke  Wake”  {Border  Minstrehy) — 

“ Fire  and  sleet  and  candle-light^ 

Three  score  and  ten  is  a well-known  Biblical 
number;  but  three  score  and  twenty-one  seems 
almost  scientific.  The  mythical  Dragon  of  China 
has  exactly  this  latter  number  of  dorsal  scales  (or 
vertebrse  ?) 

The  object  of  visiting  Babylon  and  returning 
by  vespers  suggests  the  quaint  topographical 
knowledge  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  the 
allusions  in  mediaeval  works  to  Prester  J ohn. 

By  the  way,  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  the  two 
friars  who  accompanied  him  into  Armenia,  being 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  the  invasion  of  the  Soldan 
of  Babylonia,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Master 
of  the  Templars  (in  that  locality),  who  accord- 
ingly escorted  them  back  to  the  coast. 

This  traveller,  in  another  place,  describing  the 
kingdom  of  Prester  John,  says  that  the  king  then 
reigning  (1269-71  ?)  was  a descendant  of  Prester 
John,  was  named  George,  and  that  this  King 
George  held  his  kingdom  as  a fief  under  the  Grand 
Khan! 


I have  not  seen  the  work  by  Mr.  Chambers  in 
which  this  curious  rhyme  is  noticed,  but  may 
observe  that  no  George  and  his  horse  occur  in 
any  Scotch  version,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  Prom 
this  it  might  be  inferred  that  St.  George  ” was 
the  original  text. 

Of  course  it  will  be  apparent  that  I am  merely 
catching  at  straws,  and  do  not  by  any  means 
propose  to  call  this  a Templar  rhyme,  or  even  a 
Crusader's,  although  our  masonic  brethren  may 
in  certain  chivalric  degrees,  have  appropriated 
and  amplified  the  idea.  I mean  no  disrespect  to 
these  degrees,  and  I may  add  that  one  is  apt  to 
dally  with  loose  ideas  when  most  sceptical  and 
hard  to  be  convinced ; thus  reversing  the  Ger- 
man’s * apophthegm,  that  the  most  pious  are  those 
who  can  afford  to  jest  on  grave  subjects. 

The  following  is  from  Dorsetshire,  but  the 
metre  and  rhyme  are  defective.  The  upraising  of 
the  gate  suggests  a portcullis': — 

“ ‘ How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ? ’ 

‘ Eighty-eight.’ 

‘ Can  we  get  there  by 
Candle-light  ? ’ 

‘ Hold  np  the  gates  as  high  as  the  sky. 

And  let  King  George  and  the  Ro}^!  family  pass  by.’  ” 

Here,  again,  is  another  Staffordshire  rhyme  : — 
“ Green  gravel,  green  gravel, 

The  grass  grows  so  green. 

And  all  pretty  maidens 
Are  fit  to  be  seen. 

We’ll  wash  them  in  milk, 

And  clothe  them  in  silk. 

And  write  their  names  down  with  white  pen  and  ink.” 

Sp. 


The  Peel  Collection  oe  Picthees  (4‘^  S.  vii. ' 
228,  336.) — It  is  gratifying  to  think  that,  to  the 
many  important  services  rendered  to  his  country  by 
that  very  eminent  statesman,  the  second  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  this  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  can 
now  be  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  National 
Gallery ; government  having,  I am  told,  obtained 
for  half  its  value,  by  desire  of  the  dowager  Lady 
Peel,  the  splendid  works  of  art  her  noble  hus- 
band’s refined  taste  had  collected.  Amongst  them 
Bubens’  celebrated,  but  miscalled,  Chapeau  de 
Paille.”  If  I mistake  not,  it  was  originally  named 
in  Flemish  ^^Spansche  Hut”— the  Spanish  hat. 
I know  that  spanhut  means  chip-hat,  but  it  is 
evidently  not  a straw-hat. 

Wilkie’s  fine  picture,  too,  of  John  Knox.  But 
is  The  Athenceum  correct  in  stating  John  Knox 
preaching  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ” ? Ought 
it  not  to  be  before  the  Begent  Murray” — Mary’s 
brother  ? 

I am  not  sure,  being  away  from  my  books, 
whether  I ever  mentioned  in  N.  & Q.”  my  visit- 
ing Sir  David  Wilkie  at  Brompton  in  1831,  whilst 

* Schlegel. 
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lie  was  busy  painting  this  picture,  and  my  lending 
him  a sword  of  the  period,  which  he  copied. 
He  had  in  his  studio  a full-length  portrait  of 
George  IV.  as  large  as  life,  and  twice  as  natural, 
in  a Scotch  kilt  and  tartans,  with  dirk  and  clay- 
more— a stupendous  figure,”  says  Thackeray.  Also 
a small  equestrian  portrait  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
which  was  not  very  remarkable. 

P.  A.  L. 

Flag  of  the  New  Geemah  Empiee  S. 
yii.  322.)— The  extract  from  The  Globe,  copied 
into  The  Times  and  thence  transferred  by  D.  P. 
to  ^‘N.  &Q.,”  is,  as  he  implies,  unintelligible, 
and  evidently  the  composition  of  one  who  is  io-no- 
rant  of  the  A,  B,  0 of  heraldry.  ° 

My  note  of  the  new  flag  is,  that  it  is  not  mi- 
parti,  but  ^^Paly  of  four,  or,  sa.,  gu.,  and  arg.” — 
but  I neglected  to  append  a reference  to  the  source 
from  which  my  note  was  derived. 

Of  course  there  are  no  such  things  as  sup- 
porters to  a flag;  but  as  the  red,  white,  and  black 
tricolour  of  the  North  German  Confederation  was 
depicted  in  a shield  tierced  in  fess  on  the  seals  of 
its  consular  and  other  officials,  I presume  that  the 
new  paly  ensign  will  be  similarly  treated,  and 
supported,  not  by  “ the  two  Indians  armed  with 
maces  of  the  Prussian  crest”  (!),  but  by  the  usual 
savages,  or  woodmen,  which  perform  that  duty 
for  the  Prussian  escutcheon. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I have  heard  of 
persons,  presumably  well  educated,  calling  a coat 
of  arms  a crest.”  What  a pretty  crest  Lord 
M.  uses,”  was  said  to  me  only  a week  or  two  back, 
the  said  crest”  being  a quartered  shield  with 
coronet,  helmet,  crest,  and  supporters — all  com- 
plete ! 

Mi-parti. —-T) . P.  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
this  bearing  is  a very  rare  one ; but  is  mistaken  in 
his  assertion  that  the  coat  of  Panwitz,  given  in 
the  Wappenbuch,  is  not  an  instance  of  it. 

Spener’s  language  {Opus  Meraldicum,  p.  gen. 
p.  100)  may  appear  a little  ambiguous ; and  Guil- 
lim’s  version,  “Parted  per  pale  and  base  gules, 
argent,  and  sable,”  may  be  thought  a fitting  trans- 
lation of  “De  gueules  parti  d’argent  soutenu  de 
sable  ” ; but  when  we  prefer  to  obtain  our  infor- 
naation  at  first  hand,  and  consult  the  Wappenbuch 
itself,  we  find  that  Spener’s  examples — Welters, 
Wittern,  Volstedt,  and  Panwitz — are  exactly  in- 
stances of  the  bearing  in  question  (Siebmacher’s 
Wappenbuch,  vol.  i.  plates  65,  136,  146,  147,  &c.) 
Pietstap  blazons  the  coat  of  Panwitz  thus : 

“ Coupd ; au  _1  parti  d’arg.  et  de  gu.,  au  2 de  sa 
such  evidence  we  cannot  accept 
^ ®^^tement,  this  is  not  mi-partiP 
German  heraldry  is  particularly  rich  in  coats 
partition  lines,  many  of  the  varieties 
ot  which  are  unknown  in  the  heraldry  of  other 
nations.  Before  I became  possessed  of  Eudolphi 


Heraldica  Curiosa,  I commenced  a collection  of 
such  singularities,  and  on  reference  to  it  I find  I 
have  recorded  upwards  of  thirty  instances  of  mi- 
parti  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  alone. 

^ JOHlSr  WOODWAED. 

bt.  Mar}^  s Parsonage,  Montrose,  N.  B. 

p.  P.  will  find  a correction  of  The  Times'  de- 
scription of  the  new  German  flag  in  the  “ Table 
Talk  ” column  of  The  Guardian,  March  8,  1871 

W.  J.  L. 

Ghats  v.  Mosquitoes  (4‘*>  S.  vii.  352.)— During 
the  whole  of  last  summer  I was  living  in  the 
Essex  Marshes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria 
Docks,  and  for  four  months  of  very  hot  weather 
I was  subject  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  myriads 
of  insects,  which  penetrated  into  the  rooms  when 
doors  and  windows  were  closed.  The  bite  or 
sting  of  these  insects  was  poisonous,  and  in  many 
cases  as  serious  as  that  described  by  J.  M.  C.,  and 
they  existed  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  with- 
out being  bit  severely.  The  people  who  lived  in 
the  marshes  said  that  these  insects  were  mos- 
quitoes, that  a few  came  over  in  the  ships  among 
the  goods,  and  that  when  the  ships  were  unladen 
these  came  out,  and  bred  in  the  marshes ; this 
was  confirmed  to  my  knowledge  by  several  sea- 
captains,  who  said  that  the  insects  were  the  same 
as  the  mosquitoes  in  the  East,  but  much  smaller. 

I should  like  to  know  whether  mosquitoes  are 
known  to  breed  in  this  country,  as  I was  told  that 
the  same  insects  were  seen  in  and  about  South- 
ampton. I was  not  so  fortunate  as  J.  M.  C., 
for  by  no  means  that  I could  devise  was  I able  to 
protect  my  skin  from  these  little  marauders. 

W.  G.  D. 

The  wound  inflicted  by  the  gnat  is  rather  a 
sting  than  a bite,  as  the  insect  is  seen  to  insert 
a long  sting  from  its  mouth,  which  appears  to 
convey  a poison  similar  to  that  of  a wasp  or  a bee. 

It  may  be  useful  to  persons  exposed  to  these  an- 
noying insects,  to  be  informed  of  an  effectual  pre- 
servative from  them  at  night.  When  travelling 
in  Germany,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago, 
my  bedroom  at  an  inn  overlooked  a stable  yard. 
The  gnats  in  the  evening  arose  too  numerous  and 
formidable  from  this  damp  yard  to  allow  any  hope 
of  rest  or  security  from  punctures.  When  I 
complained  of  this  terrible  nuisance,  the  waiter 
assured  me  that  he  could  very  soon  remedy  the 
evil.  He  brought  up  a chafing  dish  full  of  small 
chips  of  juniper  wood,  and  told  me  to  set  fire  to 
this  wood,  the  chafing  dish  being  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  go  to  bed  immediately  in 
the  smoke.  I did  so,  and  the  room  was  soon  filled 
with  smoke,  but  of  a pleasant  aromatic  smell, 
which  was  really  agreeable.  This  was  fatal  to 
the  gnats : they  issued  out  from  the  curtains  and 
every  part  of  the  room,  hurrying  to  the  windows 
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to  escape  suffocation.  These  being  at  first  closed 
were  quickly  covered  all  over  with  gnat^  Many 
were  glad  to  make  their  escape  when  I opened 
the  windows,  and  the  rest  fell  dead  or  helpless ; 
so  that  I had  a quiet  comfortable  night.  Ihe 
smoke  of  juniper  wood  appears  to  destroy  gMts 
very  speedily. 

Eev.  Thomas  Brooks  (4^^  S.  vii.  342.)  — My 
memoir,  containing  all  that  has  come  down  rela- 
tive to  this  illustrious  and  venerable  Puritan,  will 
be  found  in  my  collective  edition  of  his  complete 
works  (Gvols.  8vo),  published  in  Nichols’s 
Divines,  and  I should  suppose  readily  accessible 
in  Philadelphia  to  your  correspondent. 

A.  B.  Geosart. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Churchill,  1675  (4^^  S.  vii.  234.) 
I am  afraid  I can  only  help  Mr.  C.  W.  Bingham 
further  into  the  dilemma  by  stating  that  some 
time  ago  I was  rooting  up  this  subject,  and  jotted 
down  (authority  unnoted)  that  her  maiden  name 
was  Allen,”  and  that  she  died  circa  1675,” 
which  is  within  about  eighteen  months  of  the 
time  as  given  in  register  as  quoted  by  Me.  Bing- 
ham. 1 cannot  give  the  date  of  death  or  place  of 
burial  of  Sarah,  nee  Winstan,  but  as  to  the  latter, 
beg  to  suggest  Wootton  Glanvil  as  likely;  or  as 
her  son.  Sir  Winstan  Churchill,  died  March  26, 
1688,  and  was  interred  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  it  is  just  probable  that  her  re- 
mains rest  there  also.  Melcombe. 

''The  Hob  in  the  Well”  (d'*'  S.  vii.  201, 
220,  310.)— I notice  in  Sotheran’s  Catalogue,  Peb. 
1871 : — 

“ Hob  in  the  Well;  or  the  Guardian  Outwitted.  A 
Poem,  Humorous  and  Moral.  Plates,  thin  12mo.  (From 
the  Heber  Collection.)  1769.” 

Is  this  the  old  farce”  referred  to  by  G. 
W^ESTLOCK?  Thos.  Stewardson,  Jun. 

Lancashire  Witches  (4^^^  S.  vii.^  237,  311.) — 
" Lancashire  witches  ” and  " Cheshire  cats  ” are 
the  only  county  sobriquets  for  ladies  that  I know 
of,  and  certainly  the  Cheshire  ladies  are  not 
toasted  as  cats.  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bat- 
CLIEFE,  for  I think  the  ladies  of  other  counties 
would  be  as  likely  to  take  offence  if  given  at  a 
public  dinner  as  " The  Suftolk  witches,”^  " The 
Devonshire  witches,”  as  " The  Lancashire' witches” 
would  be  if  toasted  under  any  other  than  that 
prescribed  form.  Fancy  the  disgust  of  the  Lan- 
cashire fair  ones,  if  some  ignorant  stranger  were 
to  propose  "The  ladies!”  P.  P. 

Letter  oe  Edward  IV.  (4‘^  S.  vii.  229,  312.) 
I am  glad  that  my  paper  has  elicited  further  cri- 
ticism of  the  language  of  this  document,^  thus 
affording  additional  arguments  why  the  original 
should  be  submitted  to  inspection.  I may,  how- 
ever, venture  to  state  that  I see  nothing  yet  dis- 


tinctlv  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  it 
is  authentic.  As  to  the  form  "Eegia  Majestas,” 
I know  it  has  been  said  that  the  term  " Majesty 
was  not  applied  to  any  King  of  England  before 
Henry  VIH.  This  may  be  true  as  regards  the 
English  word ; but  Henry  VII.  was  addressed  as 
" Sacra  Regia  Majestas  ” by  Cardinal  Hadrian  de 
Castello,”  and  as  " Ma-jestas  Vestra  ” by  two  other 
cardinals.  (See  my  Letters  of  Richard  III.  and 
Henry  VIL,  i.  103,  109* ; ii.  112.)  I suspect  the 
expression  was  first  used  by  Italian  diplomatists 
on  the  revival  of  letters ; and  if  so,  it  was  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  employed  by  an  Italian  secre- 
tary, who  may  possibly  have  come  to  England 
along  with  the  legate  Coppini.  The  letter  cer- 
tainly is  in  an  Italian  hand.  As  to  the  style  of 
the  Dukes  of  Milan,  I have  referred  to  the  work 
mentioned  by  Tewars,  but  it  does  not  come  down 
far  enough  to  decide  the  question. 

James  Gairdner. 

Clan  McAlpin  (4*'’  S.  vii.  189,  290.)— The 
replies  of  Mag.  and  W.  Winters,  Waltham  Ab- 
bey, confirm  the  statement  I made  in  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  existence  and  origin  of 
this  clan ; namely,  that  all  that  relates  to  them 
is  of  very  vague  and  uncertain  character.  Mag., 
for  example,  says : — 

“ The  descendants  of  King  Alpin  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  clan  Alpin.  . . . The  Macalpins  of  the  present 
day  I believe  to  be  descended  from  Macgregors,  and  to  have 
assumed  the  name  when  that  pf  Macgregor  was  proscribed, 
. . . Who,  knowing  the  history  of  the  Highlands  and  its 
clans,”  and  so  forth,  would  expect  to  find  . . . muni- 
ments establishing  the  descent  of  the  various  chiefs  from 
Kenneth  Macalpin  ? ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  supposition,  individual 
belief  founded  on  no  cited  authority,  and  an  ad- 
mission of  the  unreasonableness  of  looking  for 
documentary  evidence,  are  freely  avowed  by  Mag. 
to  exist  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  inquiry  has  not  been  rendered  more 
satisfactory  than  it  was  when  the  query  was 
raised. 

Me.  Winters  has  my  thanks  for  referring  me 
to  the  Raronage  of  Scotland;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  the  note  to  Clan- Alpin' s Voiv,  the^  belief 
of  Mag.  therein  receives  a direct  contradiction ; 
for,  while  he  supposes  the  Macalpins  to  have 
formerly  been  of  Macgregors,  and  to  have  assumed 
the  name  when  that  of  Macgregor  was  proscribed, 
Boswell’s  note  tells  us  that  the  genealogist  of  the 
Macalpins  and  Macgregors  in  the  Baronage  of 
Scotland  states  that  those  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Macalpin  adopted  the  name  of  the  Mac- 
gregors, in  order  to  propitiate  the  aid  of  a clan 
more  powerful  than  their  own,  and  thus  lost  their 
separate  existence.  To  reconcile  these  discrepan- 
cies I do  not  make  the  attempt ; but  I again  ask — 
Is  there  anything  more  than  a very  "foggy  ” kind 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  idea  that  such  a 
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body  as  the  clan  Macalpin^  such  a line  of  chief- 
tains as  those  of  the  clan,  and  a permanent  place 
of  residence  for  them,  ever  existed 

Enquirer. 


Chignons  (4*^  S.  vii.  93,  261,  326.)— Voltaire 
mentions  the  chignon : — 

Mademoiselle,  en  faisant  froide  mine, 

Ne  daigne  pas  aider  a la  cuisine ; 

Elle  se  mire,  ajuste  son  chignon:'’ 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is,  of  course, 

nape  of  the  neck.’'  But  what  is  the  etymology  ? 
I was  at  first  disposed  to  derive  it  from  iviov,  ^^back 
of  the  head,”  nape  of  the  neck  ” {hpiar.  H.  A., 
i.^  7,  2),  with  a prefixed  sibilant  (^iviov — sinion^ 
cinion,  chignon').  Menage  gives  chignon  du  cou, 
de  catena ; ^ catena j catenum^  catena^  catenoniSj 
chaignon,  chignon:  chaignon  pour  chignon  se  trouve 
dans  Nicot,  et  dans  la  Ballade  de  Villon,  dans 
laquelle  Villon  crie  merci  a tout  le  monde.” 
Landais  sa^^s,  du  mot  Fran9ais,  chaine,  on  a fait 
chaignon,  et  ensuite  chignon:  le  derriere  du  cou. 
Autrefois  les  femmes  nommaient  chignon  les  che- 
Teux  r6trousses  _qui  couvraient  leur  chig7ion^’ ] 
and  E-oquefort  gives,  chaigne,  chaignon^  chaing- 
non:  le  chignon  du  col,  de  catena:^  Littre  says  of 
the  etymology,  ^^le  meme  que  chamon,  par  com- 
paraison  an  chainon  d’une  chaine  avec  les  nodo- 
sites  des  vertebres  j Berry,  coigno7i,  chagnon:^ 

^ ^ R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

R.S. ^The  word,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  is 
found  in  the  thirteenth  century  corrupted  down 
to  cGO^^  and  chaon;  in  1599  (J.^de  Meung,  Test^ 
it  is  written^  chaaignon,  and  subsequently  diaignon, 
chinon,  eschignon,  and  chesnon. 

Dighton  Caricatures  (3''‘^  S.  x.  13,  &c.)— I 
have  not  yet  seen  anything  further  on  this  subject. 

^ I possess  a book  containing  eighty- two,  the  ad- 
ditional ones  being  Mrs.  H.  Johnstone  in  Timour 
the  Tat'tai'  and  the  Amateur  of  Fashion  in  the 
character  of  Lothario  (Romeo  Coates,  the  Cocky 
Coates  of  his  day.) 

I have  a loose  No.  35,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,” 
slightly  varied  in  the  details.  All  my  carica- 
tures, or  rather  characters,  are  coloured.  The 
daughters  undertook  this  department,  and  I have 
often  amused  myself  by  helping  them.  The 

faded  ink  subscriptions  ” were  generally  written 
by  one  of  Dighton  the  younger’s”  sisters. 

I give  some  information  wanting  in  Mr.  Wood’s 
numbers. 

No.  30.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

No.  49.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

No.  71.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset. 

No.  78.  Brooke  Watson,  who  had  his  leg  bitten 
off  by  a shark,  when  he  in  his  excess  of  politeness 
wished  to  give  precedence  to  the  creature  in  its 
own  element. 

No.  80.  Townsend,  the  Bow  Street  Runner. 


Mem  46.  The  lOth  P.  of  W.  Eegt.  “don’t 
dance,”  &c. 

There  were  two  Dightons;  nay,  there  were 
more. 

Dr.  Doran  errs  in  the  spelling  of  the  name ; 
It  was  always  without  the  e*  and  one  who  could 
blacken  the  e”  of  another  would  scarcely  hesi- 
tate to  apply  anything  but  a detergent  to  his 
<^^aracter.  Churchill. 

Rash  Statements:  Gibbon’s  ^'Decline  and 
Fall ’’  (4^^  S.  vii.  232,  273,  289.) -Mr.  Tew  says 
that  his  edition  of  Gibbon,  1818,  has  an  hundred 
well  disciplined  soldiers.”  I find  the  edition  of 
1817  has  the  same,  but  I have  lately  met  with 
the  edition  of  S.  A.  & H.  Oddy,  Oxford  Street,  1809, 
or  only  fifteen  years  after  his  death  ; it  says,  an 
hundred  thousand.”  However,  from  the  para- 
graph which  I gave  at  length,  the  meaning  is  so 
obvious  that  I am  surprised  that  so  acute  a critic 
as  Mr.  Tew  should  not  have  seen  the  omission  of 
the  printer.  Clarry. 

Essays  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political,  1714 : 
Dean  Swiet  (2«'*  S.  v.  27.)— One  of  your  cor- 
respondents, M.  S.,  inquires  at  this  reference  for 
the  name^  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  against 
Dean  Swift.  Although  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  query  was  printed,  some  one  may  care 
for  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  there  can  hardly 
be  a doubt  of  this  tract  having  been  written  by 
fihomas  Burnet,  son  of  the  bishop,  who  was  like- 
wise author  of  the  Second  Tale  of  a Tub. 

A copy  of  the  Essays  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  (12350.  C.)  has  the  following 
memorandum  in  manuscript  of  the  period  of  pub- 
lication, and  on  the  title-page : — 

“A  severe  Satire  on  Dean  Swift  and  his  Writings,  par- 
ticularly the  Tale  of  a Tub.  Probablv  by  Bp.  Burnett’s 
son,  Tho.  B.  Esqr.” 

F.  G.  Stephens. 

Chaucer’s  Col-Fox  ’’  and  Gattothed  ” 
(4^^  S.  iv.  358.) — With  regard  to  the  first,  com- 
pare ‘Hold  reed  ” (^Ga^nelyn,  1.  531  and  759.) 

With  regard  to  the  second,  M.  R.  says,  “ The 
term  {gag-toothed)  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  women.”  Here  is  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary : — 

“ With  that  she  bent  her  browes,  and  like  a Euiy  of 
hell  began  to  flie  at  him,  saying,  ‘ Why  you  gag-tooth 
Jacke!  ’ &c.” — Thoms’s  Early  English  Prose  Romances, 

Cuthbert  of  Kendall,  the  man  vituperated,  is 
notoriously  a lecher.  John  Addis. 

Criss-Cross-A  B C (4ti>  S.  vi.  367.) — An 
illustrated  paper  on  “ Criss-Cross  ” by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Lukis,  F.S.A.,  is  in  the  Reliquai'y  for  Oct.  1870. 
Mr.  Lenihan  queries  lain,  and  inquires  if  it  is 
not  Celtic.  I think  not.  The  Kentish  equivalent 
to  “ Criss- Cross-lain”  is  “ criss-crass  row.”  Hence 
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I conclude  lain  — lane,  i.  e.  a lane  or  row  of  letters, 
yiz.  tlie  alphabet.  Geoe,ge  Bedo. 

Latest  Pkoyeeb  (4^^  S.  vii.  56. ) — 

“Yehementerquosdara  homines,  et  eos  maxime,  qui  te 
et  maxime  debuerunt,  et  plurimum  juvare  potuerunt, 
invidisse  dignitati  tuse  : simillimamque  in  re  dissimiii 
tui  temporis  nunc,  et  nostri  quondam  fuisse  rationem  : 
ut,  quos  tu  reipublicse  causa  Iseseras,  palam  te  oppug- 
narent,  quorum  auctoritatem,  dignitatem,  voluntatemque 
defenderas,  non  tarn  memores  essent  virtutis  tuse,  quam 
laudis  inimici.”— Cicero,  Lentulo,  Epist.  Earn.  i.  7. 

O.  X.  1. 

Beauty  Sleep  (4^^  S.  vii.  143.) — This  is  a 
very  common  term  in  Scotland,  where  also  I have 
heard  it  said  very  often  that  The  two  hours 
before  midnight  are  worth  all  that  come  after  it. 

Edwakd  Rimbault  Dibuin. 

Epithets  oe  the  Months  (4^*^  S.  vii.  343.)— I 
forward  to  you  the  following  titles  of  the  months 
taken  from  my  copy  of — 

“Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry  newlv 
set  foorth  by  Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman.  London,  1610. 

“A  kindly  good  Janiueere 
Preezth  pot  by  the  feere, 

Februarj^  fill  the  dike  _ 

With  what  thou  dost  like. 

March  dust  to  be  sold, 

W orth  ransom  of  gold. 

Sweet  April  showers 
Do  spring  May  flowers. 

Cold  May  and  windy, 

Barne  filleth  vp  finely. 

Calme  weather  in  June 
Come  sets  in  tune. 

No  tempest,  good  July, 

Least  come  looke  ruely, 

Drie  August  and  warme 
Doth  haruest  no  harme. 


When  April  blows  his  horn. 

It’s  good  both  for  hay  and  corn. 

An  April  flood 

Carries  away  the  frog  and  her  brood. 

A cold  May  and  a windy 
Makes  a full  barn  and  a findy(?) 

A May  flood 
Never  did  good. 

A swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a load  of  hay, 

But  a swarm  in  J uly 

Is  not  worth  a fly.”  ^ tx 

R.  M.  Heanley. 


Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

VoYAGEUR  Pigeons  : Pigeon  Post  S.  vii. 
185  284,  291.) — Looking  over  some  old  numbers 
of  the  Eevue  hritannique,  I find  with  regard  to 
these  (vol.  x.  serie  7,  A°  1852) — 

“ De  tons  les  etres  de  la  creation  il  est  le  quatrieme 
nomme  dans  la  Genese,  qui  en  fait  mention  avant  la  fin 

du  Deluge.  . v , x 

“Noe  envoya  une  colombe  sept  jours  apres  le  corbeau, 
pour  voir  si  les  eaux  avaient  cesse  de  couvrir  la  terre.^ 

“ Mais  la  colombe  n’ayant  pu  trouver  ou  mettre  le  pied, 
parceque  la  terre  etaithoute  couverte  d’eau,  elle  revint 

a lui.  j 

“II  attendit  encore  sept  jours  et  il  envoya,  de  nouveau, 
la  colombe  hors  de  I’arche. 

“ Elle  revint  a lui  le  soir.  portant  dans  son  bee  un 
rameau  d’olivier  dont  les  feuilles  etaient  toutes  vertes. 

“ Cette  colombe  etait  probablement  le  pigeon  bleu  des 
roches — notrebiset'sauvage.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  les  Arabes 
ont  compose  sur  le  messager  de  Noe  une  charmante  le- 
gende.  ‘La  premiere  fois,’  disent-ils,  ‘la  colombe  retouma 
a I’arche  avec  une  branche  d’olivier,  mais  rien  qui  ipdi- 
quat  I’etat  de  la  terre  ; la  seconde  fois  le  limon  rougeatre 
qui  couvrait  ses  pattes  indiquait  que  les  eaux  s etaient 
retirees  de  dessus  terre ; et  pour  rappeler  cet  evenement, 
Noe  demandaau  seigneur  que  les  pieds  de  ces  oiseaux 
conservassent  la  couleur  rouge  qui  les  distingue  encore 
aujourd’hui.’  L’analogie  des  mots  hebreux  adoum,  rouge, 
admeh,tQxxe,  avec  Adm,  Adam,^eA  remarquable ; notre 
mot  liomme  se  dit  aussi  en  turc  cCdanE^ 


September  blow  soft 
Till  fruit  be  in  loft. 

October  good  blast 
To  blow  the  hog  mast. 

November  take  flaile. 

Let  skep  no  more  faile. 

O dirty  December 

For  Christmas  remember.” 

I have  frequently  heard  those  for  the  first  eight 
months,  with  but  little  variation,  from  agricul- 
tural labourers  on  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  occasionally  that  for  November.  The  word 
shep  is  in  constant  use  for  a peck  measure. 

Rhymes  for  the  first  seven  months  are  also 
quoted  in  the  Shepherd  of  BanhuryA  Buies  to 
Judge  of  the  Weather,  by  J.  Claridge  (London, 
1748),  and  run  as  follows : — 

“ Janiver  freeze  the  pot  by  the  fire. 

If  the  grass  grow  in  J aniveer. 

It  grows  the  Avorse  for’t  all  the  year. 

The  Welchman  ’ud  rather  see  his  dam  on  the  beir 
Than  to  see  a fair  Februeer. 

March  wind  and  May  sun 
Makes  clothes  white  and  maids  dun. 


From  this  earliest  example  of  the  pigeon-tra- 
veller, it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  faculty  they 
have  of  returning  home  could  not  be  by  land- 
mark,” as  the  whole  land  was  under  water  j nor 

by  the  stars,”  as  the  sky  only  cleared  up  with 
the  rainbow  when  “Noe  was  out  of  the  ark’  it 
must  then  have  been  “by  instinct,”  like  the  bird 
Mr.  R.  W.  Alldridge  mentions,  which  returned, 
when  only  nine  weeks  old,  from  a distance  of 
seventy  miles. 

“Arbuthnot”:  “Ruthven”:  how  pro- 
nounced ? (4^1^  S.  vii.  342.)— I once  knew  a lady, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Graham  of  Morphie,  who, 
as  it  so  happened,  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Vis- 
count Arbuthnot.  This  lady  pronounced  the 
name  Arbuthnot  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.  She  was  a woman  of  good  education, 
somewhat  of  the  best,  and  her  husband  had  been 
a man  of  letters.  I have  never  heard  this  name 
pronounced  otherwise.  “Riven”  for  Ruthven 
is  a conventional  departure  or  fashionable  cor- 
ruption for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  just 
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as  the  English  name  Theobald  is  spoken  Tihhald, 
and  the  Scotch  name  Majoribanks  called  Marsh- 
, J.  Ck.  E. 

In  Scotland  this  name  is  uniformly  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  I have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  himself,  a native  of 
Arbuthnot  parish  in  Kincardineshire,  who  did  not 
leave  Scotland  until  after  taking  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Aberdeen,  so  pronounced  it.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  evident  that  his  English  friends 
adopted  a different  use.  It  is  true  that  the  accent 
IS  otherwise  placed  in  the  line  quoted  by  Jaydee 
from  Pope’s  Epistle— 

“ To  second,  Ar'buthnot,  thy  art  and  care  ” ; 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  same  poet,  in 
his  iarewell  to  London^  thus  writing 

“Farewell,  Arbuth'not’s  raillery 
On  every  learned  sot ! ” 

His  other  friend,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  in  his 
poem  On  tJie  Death  of  Dr.  Swift^  writes 

“Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a month,  and  Gay 
A WGskj  and  Ar^buthnot  a day  5 

yet  the  same  piece  contains  the  couplet 

“ Arbuth'not  is  no  more  my  friend, 

Who  dares  to  irony  pretend 

and  in  Swift’s  much  earlier  verses  Written  in  Sick- 
ness are  the  lines — 

Arbuth'not’s  aid, 

Who  knows  his  art  but  not  his  trade.” 

The  prologue  to  The  Shepherd’s  Week  bv  Ga- 

gives  another  instance — ^ 

This  leech  Arbuth'not  was  yclept,” 
followed  a few  lines  further  on  by— 

“I’ll  hie  with  glee 
lo  court,  this  Ar'buthnot  to  see.” 

wh^n*^tt»°'i?  that 

of  a transferencf 

witty  Scotch  physician  retained  it  in  what  I mus 

probability  ii 

trvmen  +K®“’  ^‘“®eAand  his  coun. 

® D®®tor,  as  Gay  has  it,  “Ar- 

^®i“?  ®'‘y  Aberdeen,  which 

VI  * e from  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 

noble  family  of  the  Arbuthnots,  I had  frequent 

wfttf  rt’  *“  ^®'‘I  *^®  P™“°™ced,  but  ahivays 

tb;!ri*'^®i,“®®“*  syllable.  Whether 

Ir^tenit  e ® ®®™®‘  Pfo^^ciation  or  not  I cannot 
pretend  to  say.  j Macbay. 

on^tbT\r‘i7’''^?“P"‘  344.)-Stow- 

beW  fb^  B 7“  Worcester 

S Alicia  Floure  of  Stow 

S.  Edward  s (for  that  is  the  town’s  ancient  name), 
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bequeathed  to  the  “ mother  church  of  Worcester 
xii''  ” by  her  will,  a.d.  1378,  David  Boyce. 

Aetherswell  Vicarage,  Stow-on-Wold. 

^ SiE  John  Mason  (4^^  S.  vh.  365.)— I shall  be 
sincerely  obliged  if  P.  M.  will  communicate  with 
me  in  reference  to  Sir  John  Mason  and  his  de- 
scendants. Samuel  Tuckek. 

Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  N. 

Old  Families  without  Coat  Akmoue  (4*^  s. 
vii.  344.)— As  a herald  of  long  standing— haviu o’ 
studied  that  which  has  been  bitterly  but  rightly 
termed  the  science  of  fools  with  long  memories  ” 
for  more  than  twenty  years— I think  I may  ven- 
ture to  answer  P.’s  query  in  the  affirmative.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  old  families  without  coat 
armour.  "What  would  such  esquires  as  Squire 
Western  care  for  heraldry  The  way  in  which 
coat  armour  was  assigned,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  by  the  heralds  in  their  visitations, 
when  each  gentleman  of  a very  small  freehold 
estate  was  summoned  and  made  to  pay  for  the 
proper  entry  of  his  arms  and  crest  or  his  coat 
armour  only.  But  oftentimes  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, to  use  a slang  expression,  squared”  the 
matter  with  the  heralds,  and  conveyed  themselves 
away,  not  being  willing  to  have  honour  thus  thrust 
upon  them.  Nor  was  it  alone  as  regards  the 
bearing  of  coat  arms  that  the  retiring  nature  of 
Englishmen  was  shown.  If  P.  will  refer  to  the 
first  pages  of  Evelyn’s  Memoirs  he  will  find  that 
gentleman’s  father  paying  a fine  rather  than  be 
made  a knight. 

“ Eeceaved  the  29  Oct.  1630,  of  Eich^  Evlinge  of  Wot- 
tone  in  the  countye  of  Surr’  Esq.  by  way  of  composic’one 
to  the  use  of  his  Mae.,  being  appl^  by  his  M.  collector  for 
the  same,  for  his  Fine  for  not  appearinge  at  the  time  and 
place  apoynted  for  receavinge  order  of  knighthood,  the 
somme  of  fivety  pound.  I say  receaved, 

“ Tho.  Crymes.” 

And  surely  a reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.’*  needs  not  to  be 
told  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  especially 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  knights  ” were  not 
thought  much  of — dried  apples  were  called 
withered  Sir  J ohns.”  Honour  was  vended  very 
cheaply,  and  King  James’s  notion  of  making 
money  by  a batch  of  baronets  was  no  new  idea, 
only  he  held  out  the  bait  and  added  novelty  to  it. 
Before  his  time  gentlemen  were  called  up  to  be 
honoured,  and  fined  heavily  if  they  did  not  sub- 
mit to  be  honoured.  P.  may  rest  assured  that 
there  are  many  very  old  families  not  possessing 
coat  armour,  unless  that  which  their  ambitious 
descendants  have  had  assigned  to  them  by  Messrs. 
Stamp,  Die,  Blazon,  & Co.,  the  eminent  adver- 
tising heraldic  artists.”  Hain  Feiswell. 
Great  Eussell  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Beaes’  Eaes  (4“*  S.  vii.  256,  350.) — Many  per- 
sons in  Suffolk  still  call  the  auricula  bears’  ears. 

W.  Maesh. 
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Saints’  Emblems  (4^^  S.  vii.  305.) — I think  if 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  had  each  a copy  of  Dr.  F. 
C.  Husenheth’s  Emblems  of  Saints,  published  by 
Longmans  & Co.,  price  five  shillings,  they  would 
there  very  often  find  the  information  sought^for 
in  these  pages.  According  to  the  author  of  this 
work  SS.  Mathias,  Matthew,  Wolfgang,  Adjustus, 
have  for  their  emblems  hatchets.  W.  Marsh. 

The  Nile  and  the  Bible  (4^^  S.  vii.  186,  314.) 
Under  this  heading  there  are  some  references  to 
a passage  in  Eccles.  xi.  1 — 

“ Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  mam’’  days,” — 

the  drift  of  which  I cannot  with  any  certainty 
make  out,  in  consequence  of  the  writer  not  having- 
translated  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  What 
I wish  to  direct  attention  to,  is  the  variety  in  the 
translation  of  the  above  and  some  other  passages 
from  the  Hebrew.  In  a version  now  before  me  — 

“ The  Holy  Bible  ....  with  Twenty  Thousand  Emen- 
dations.” London  : Longmans,  Brown,  & Co.,  ISIo,* — 
the  verse  in  question  is  thus  given  : — 

“ Cast  thy  bread-corn  upon  the  watered  ground,  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 

In  the  Douay  Version  (London  : Simms  and  MLn- 
tyre,  1847)  it  runs  — 

“ Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  running  waters ; for  after  a 
long  time  thou  shalt  find  it  again.” 

There  is  perhaps  not  much  dissimilarity  in  mean- 
ing here,  although  one  might  well  desire  to  have 
a more  exact  agreement  in  translation.  But  what 
is  an  ordinary  reader  to  make  of  the  following  ? 

Job  V.  7 : — 

“ Yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward.” — Common  Version. 

“ For  man  is  not  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards.” — Version  1843. 

“ Man  is  born  to  labour,  and  the  bird  to  fly.” — Douay 
Version. 

Job  vi.  6-7 : — 

“ Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt  ? 
or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ? ” 

“ The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are  as  my 
sorrowful  meat.” — Common  Version. 

Can  an  unsavoury  thing  be  eaten  that  is  not  sea- 
soned with  salt  ? or  can  a man  taste  that  which^when 
tasted  bringeth  death  ? ” — Douay  Version. 

These  form  a very  small 'sample  of  the  discrep- 
ancies in  translation  I have  met  with.  Am  I right 
in  supposing  that,  in  some  cases,  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  ascertained  ? F. 

Inverness. 

Though  the  overfiowing  of  the  Nile,  which  in 
itself  would  he  no  novelty  to  the  Israelites,  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  by  Moses,  it  seems  distinctly 
retfcrred  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10,  11 : where  the  Is- 
raelites are  told  the  promised  land  was  not  like 

[*  By  J.T.  Conquest,  M.D.,  the  well-known  physician, 
who  died  on  Oct.  24,  1866.— Ed.] 


Egypt,  hut  a land  that  drank  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.  Zechariah  xiv.  17, 18,  distinctly  refers  to 
Egypt’s  being  independent  of  rain  for  its  fruitful- 
ness. P.  P. 

Pickelherring  (4^^^  S.  vii.  355.) — In  ^‘Notices 
to  Correspondents  ” it  is  said,  ‘‘  In  the  German 
farces  Pickelherring  is  the  name  of  the  Droll  or 
Merry  Andrew.”  It  was  his  name  at  Looe,  in 
Cornwall,  also  in  my  boyhood,  and  was  frequently 
abridged  into  Pickle,  or  rather  Peckle. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  Handwriting  of  Junius,  professionally  Investigated  by 

Mr.  Charles  Chabot  (Expert).  With  Preface  and 

Collateral  Evidence  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton. 

(Murray.) 

This  handsome  quarto  volume,  with  nearty  three  hun- 
dred fac- similes,  has  a double  interest.  The  first  from 
the  influence  which  it  is  destined  henceforth  to  exercise 
upon  all  questions  where  identity  of  handwriting  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  will  be  esteemed  a text- book  upon  that 
subject ; and  the  second  from  its  bearing  on  the  great 
Junian  controversy,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  latter 
that  it  will  at  this  time  be  more  especially  considered. 
On  the  publication  of  Woodfall’s  edition  of  Junitis  in 
three  volumes,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Taylor,  struck 
it  is  said  by  Junius’  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  young 
Francis,  then  a clerk  in  the  War  Office,  was  led  to  inves- 
tigate the  origin  of  this  feeling ; and  the  result  was  his 
conviction  that  Dr.  Francis,  the  father  of  the  injured 
clerk,  was  Junius.  This  opinion  he  advanced  in  a pam- 
phlet entitled  A Discovery  of  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  which  was  published  in  1813.  It  is  believed 
that,  shortly  after  the  pamphlet  appeared,  Mr.  Taylor 
received  a hint  from  Mr.  Dubois,  the  secretary  or  aman- 
uensis of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  he  was  not  quite  right 
in  his  guess,  but  very  near  it ; and  that,  consequently, 
the  pamphlet  was  suppressed  (for  its  almost  total  disap- 
pearance is  hardly  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for),  and 
another,  entitled  Junius  Identified,  with  Sir  Philip 
Francis  for  its  hero,  made  its  appearance.  If  this  theory 
has  met  with  many  able  and  vigorous  opponents,  it  has 
on  the  other  hand  been  supported  by  many  well  quali- 
fied to  form  an  opinion  on  this  authorship,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  being  the  late  Lord  Macaulay. 
Though  less  confident  upon  the  subject  of  late  years. 
Lord  Brougham  in  1817,  reviewed  the  latter  pamphlet 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; and  in  a note  to  the  article, 
the  whole  tenor  of  which  was  to  prove  the  identit}’-  of 
Francis  and  Junius,  he  remarked  : — 

“ We  understand  that  it  is  confidently  stated  in  Lon- 
don that  still  more  precise  evidence  exists  of  the 
similarity  of  hands,  drawn  from  Sir  P.  Francis’s  earlier 
penmanship.” 

We  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Brougham 
here  referred  to  the  documents  now  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Twisleton,  and  which  form  the  basis  and 
origin  of  the  large  and  elaborate  work  now  before  us. 
These  documents  consist  of  a copy  of  verses,  and  the 
anonymous  covering  letter  sent  to  a Miss  Giles,  at  a time 
Avhen  Francis  was  at  Bath  on  a visit  to  his  father.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  Woodfall’s  three-volume  edition 
of  Junius  with  its  fac-similes.  Miss  Giles,  then  Mrs.  King, 
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who  had  always  believed  the  letter  and  enclosure  came 
from  Francis,  recognised  the  identity  of  the  two  hands, 
and  in  consequence  the  documents  werefac-similed.  This 
proceeding,  it  is  said,  gave  offence  to  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
consequently  but  few  of  the  fac-similes  we^e  distributed. 
We  have  not  space  to  detail  how  these  papers  came  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Twisleton;  how  he  submitted  the  verses 
to  Mr.  Netherclift,  who  decided  that  they  were  not  hand- 
written by  Francis ; how  they  eventually  proved,  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Chabot,  to  have  been  written  by  Tilgh- 
man,  Francis’s  cousin  and  companion  at  Bath  ; how  the 
covering  letter  was  eventually  identified  as  Francis’s ; 
nor  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  minute  and  searching 
investigation  subsequently  undertaken  by  Mr.  Chabot  to 
establish  that  the  Junian  letters  were  handwritten  by 
Francis. 

For  all  these,  and  much  more  curious  matter  that  bears 
upon  the  question,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself.  They  must  recognise,  as  we  have  done,  the  earnest 
desire  of  Mr.  Twisleton  to  present  his  case  fairly  and 
impartially,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Chabot 
gives  the  reasons  on  which  his  judgment  is  founded  ; and 
the  result  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  a verdict  from  the 
majority,  affirmative  of  the  identity  of  Francis  and 
Junius.  In  our  mind  there  have  always  existed  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  that  Francis  could  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  that  if  those 
difficulties  have  been  at  all  removed  by  Mr.  Twisleton,  we 
must  record  our  admission  of  that  fact  in  the  well-known 
declaration  of  Tertullian,  “ Credo,  quia  impossibile.” 

Books  received. — Here  and  There  in  England,  in- 
cluding a Pilgrimage  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  hy  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  (J.  R.  Smith.) 
A pleasant  little  volume  of  papers,  which  ought  to  have 
been  noticed  before.  There  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be 
said  for  George,  the  Fourth  ; but  Huish’s  book  is  a very 
poor  authority  on  which  to  stigmatise  him  as  the  F.S.A. 
has  done. — Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Robert 
Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  Poet.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hart, 
F.S.A.  A selection  of  interesting  illustrations  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Bloomfield,  which  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  all  the  admirers  of  this  simple,  thoroughly  English 
poet. — Lord-Lieutenant  and  High-Sherff.  Correspond- 
ence upon  the  Question  of  Precedence.  Collated  by  J.  M. 
Davenport,  F.S.A.  (Stevens  & Haynes.)  A very  useful 
summary  of  the  question. 

The  collection  of  early  printed  books  at  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  is  of  the  most  interesting  character. 
Most  of  the  specimens  exhibited  are  what  bibliomaniacs 
call  “ fifteeners.”  The  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell  is  the 
largest  contributor,  and  volumes  have  also  come  from 
the  libraries  of  Sir  William  Tite,  Mr.  Addington,  Mr. 
Quaritch,  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Green,  and  many  others.  The 
most  interesting  of  all  the  books  is  the  “ Mentz  Psalter  ” 
graciously  lent  by  her  Majesty,  who  also  exhibits  several 
other  curious  and  valuable  specimens  of  the  earliest  typo- 
graphy. 

Messrs.  Longman  announce  among  their  forthcoming 
books  a volume  of  “ Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects,” by  Professor  Helmholtz  of  Heidelberg. 

Higden’s  “ PoLiCRONicoN.”  — The  copy  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  on  Monday  of 
the  present  week,  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue : — 
“ Black  letter,  a remarkably  sound  and  perfect  copy  in  its 
pristine  state,  with  large  margins ; of  extreme  rarity  in 
such  fine  genuine  condition,  old  calf,  a most  desirable 
volume.  ‘Emprynted  at  Westmestre  by  Wynkyn  The- 
worde,  m.cccc.lxxxxv.’  This  edition  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  typographical  execution.”  It  pro- 
duced 104?, 


Circulation  of  the  Exhibition  Catalogues.— On 
the  two  first  shilling  days  at  the  Exhibition,  the  sale  of 
the  Official  Catalogues  was  2,300  and  2,080  copies 
respectively. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  friends  of  this  useful  and  thriving  Institution  will 
take  place  to-day  (Saturday),  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Literary  Fund. — The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is 
to  take  the  chair  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  on  Tuesday 
next,  on  which  occasion  he  will  be  supported  by  a large 
and  influential  body  of  stewards. 

St.  Patrick’s  and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals. — 
A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Irish  Church  Synod 
constituting  Christ  Church,  as  the  older  of  the  two,  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  ; and  St.  Patrick’s  an 
exempt  jurisdiction  as  the  national  church  or  Minster, 
having  a common  relation  to  all  the  dioceses. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Edinburgh  Review.  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  XX.  inclusive. 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  Henry  Moody.  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  S.W. 

Murray’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Illustrated  8vo. 

Dickens’s  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Original  Edition,  fcap.  8vo. 

Chimes. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  Son,  Derby. 

The  Rivulets,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Rossetti,  1846. 

Stockdalb’s  Budget.  (An  old  Magazine.) 

Medwin’s  Life  op  Shelley.  2 Vols.  post  8vo. 

Madame  Belloc’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 

H.  L.  Bulwer’s  ditto. 

Armstrong’s  ditto. 

Wanted  by  IH.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Palestine  Exploration  Society.  Two  Copies  of  the  Lithographic 
Plans,  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  and  40,  published  by  this  Society  to  Illustrate 
“ Warren’s  Letters.” — An  exchange  of  numbers  could  he  made. 
Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  and  S.  Livingston,  58,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


There  is  a growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  several  of 
our  Correspondents  to  extend  their  communications,  more 
suited  to  a quarterly  journal  than  a weekly  paper.  TV e 
woidd  remind  them  that  brevity  is  a great  virtue  in  our 
eyes. 

F.  M.  S. — Has  our  Correspondent  consulted  The  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Ordinals  of  Edward  VI.,  edited  by  Rev. 
H.  B.  Walton,  and  published  by  Rivingtons  ? 

W.  T.  Malden. — On  Egyptian  Antiquities,  see  the 
various  publications  of  Sir  S.  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

W.  A.  B.  C.— 1.  Hr.  Ginsburg  ; 2.  Lightfoot  was  once 
recommended  very  strongly. 

Completion  of  St.  Paul’s. — Mr.  Street's  letter  in  our 
next. 

Pelagius. — The  edition  o/The  Canterbury  Tales  of 
1561  appears  to  be  rare,  and  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,. 
In  the  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  published  in  1815,  it  is 
priced  at  five  guineas. 

Dexter. — No  other  articles  on  ^’■Hedges"  appeared i't^ 
“ N.  & Q.”  after  those  quoted. 

Errata. — S.  vii.  p.  384,  col.  i.  line  6 frt>m  bottom, 
for  “ irksome  acts  ” read  “ nearly  unknovm  arts,  in  tne 
Errata  noticed  on  p.  228  of  this  volume,^  the  reference 
should  have  been  to  vol.  vii.”  not  “ vol.  vi. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  “ FETTER-LOCK  ” AS 
A COGNIZANCE  OF  THE  LONGS  OF  WRAXALL. 

Every  one  wRo  is  at  all  acquainted  witli  the 
archaeology  of  Wiltshire  is  aware  of  the  badge,  or 
cognizance,  of  the  ‘^fetter-lock”  — a kind  of  pad- 
lock used  for  fastening  together  the  chains  of 
prisoners — home  hy  the  family  of  Long  of  Wraxall 
and  Draycote.  They  are  also  familiar  with  the 
account  of  such  badge  which  they  find  in  Aubrey, 
viz.  that  “Draycote  was  held  by  petit  serjeantie, 
namely,  by  being  Marshall  at  the  King’s  corona- 
tion; which  is  the  reason  the  Cernes  gave  the 
Marshall’s  Lock  for  their  cognizance.”  (Jackson’s 
Aubrey,  p.  228.)  Canon  Jackson,  while  he  doubts 
the  correctness  of  one  portion  of  Aubrey’s  state- 
ment about  “ the  being  Marshall  at  the  Corona- 
tion,” nevertheless  endorses  it  in  the  main,  and 
gives  this  detailed  explanation  of  it : — 

“ Draycote  was  held  of  the  Crown  by  the  nominal  ser- 
vice of  supplying  ‘ the  third  rod  of  the  Marshalsea  ’ in 
the  King’s  Household  : by  which  is  probably  meant  sup- 
plying one  of  the  vergers,  or  wand-bearers,  to  attend  upon 
the  Marshal — the  third  rod’s  post,  according  to  another 
record  (Test,  de  N.  147),  being  at  ' the  door  of  the  king’s 
kitchen’  {ad  ostium  coquinm).  The  Shackle-bolt  would 
accordingly  be  the  emblem  of  the  Assistant-  Marshal’s 
authority  over  all  marauders,  or  breakers  of  the  peace,  in 
that  department.” — Jackson’s  Aubrey,  p.  229. 

It  is  somewhat  perilous,  in  the  face  of  such 
authorities,  to  suggest  a doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 


of  these  statements,  or  as  to  the  ingenious  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  badge  of  the  fetter- 
lock. But  I have  long  been  sceptical  on  the 
subject,  and  so  venture  to  submit  my  own  ex- 
planation, and  the  grounds  on  which  I have  formed 
my  opinions  respecting  it. 

1.  And,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar 
tenure  under  which  Draycote  Cerne  was  held. 
No  doubt  this  dated  from  ancient  times.  In  the 
Exon  Domesday  for  Wilts  the  owner  of  Draicote 
is  called  “ Goisfridus  Marescallus"'^  He  is  included 
among  the  “ministri  regis,”  or  king’s  otficers,  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household,  or  principal  officers 
of  the  court,  who  held  lands  originally  appurte- 
nant to  such  office.  (See  Jones’s  Domesday  for 
Wilts,  pp.  147,  160.)  This  carries  us  back  to  the 
tenth,  or  eleventh,  century.  In  those  days,  what- 
ever accidental  meaning  may  have  been  acquired 
by  it  afterwards,  the  word  marescal  (the  equiva- 
lent of  our  marshal)  had  none  which  could  ap- 
propriately be  represented  by  the  “ fetter-lock  ” 
as  an  emblem  of  duties  belonging  to  him.  The 
word,  as  Max  Muller  tells  us,  is  derived  from  the 
German,  where  in  the  old  dialect  Marah-scalc 
meant  a farrier,  from  marah  a mare,  and  scale  a 
servant.  The  care  of  the  royal  stables,  whether 
in  person  or  deputy,  would  seem  to  have  been  his 
duty. 

But,  passing  by  the  question  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  badge  as  regards  the  tenure  of  Dray- 
cote, is  there  any  proof  at  all  that  it  was  so  used, 
in  ancient  times,  by  the  owners  of  that  estate  ? 
As  far  as  I have  been  able,  by  a somewhat  diligent 
search,  to  ascertain,  none  whatever.  In  truth,  I 
know  not  of  a single  example  of  the  use  of  this 
badge  which  is  necessarily  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1490,  when  for  the  first  time  Wraxall  and  Dray- 
cote were  held  by  one  and  the  same  person,  viz, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Longe,  who  having  first  of  all 
inherited  Draycote,  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
John  Longe  {c.  1479),  for  whom  the  estate  had 
been  purchased,  succeeded  in  1490  to  Wraxall 
also,  on  the  decease  without  issue  of  his  uncle 
Henry  Longe. 

Of  any  earlier  owners  of  Draycote  than  the 
family  of  Cerne,  from  whom  it  derives  its  second 
name,  we  have  no  memorials,  AtDraycote  church 
there  is  a large  cross-legged  effigy,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  is  the  memorial  of  Sir  Philip 
Cerne,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  church  about 
the  year  1260 ; but  on  no  part  of  the  effigy,  nor  of 
the  arched  recess  within  which  it  is  contained,  is 
there  the  least  trace  of  the  badge  of  the  “ fetter- 
lock.” Neither,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  is  it  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  more  ancient 
portions  of  the  church  or  tower.  Then  again 
there  are,  in  the  chancel,  brasses  of  Sir  Edward 
Cerne  {c.  1393),  and  of  his  daughter  Philii^pa ; but 
on  neither  have  we  this  badge,  said  to  be  emble- 
matical of  the  tenure  under  which  Draycote  was 
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held.  Is  it  likely  that  it  would  have  been  missing, 
if  the  opinion,  the  correctness  of  which  we  are 
discussing,  were  founded  in  truth  ? 

After  the  Long  family  were  owners  of  Dray- 
cote  we  find  plenty  of  examples  of  the  use  of  this 
badge.  On  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Long,  who 
died  in  1508,  it  is  found,  and  also  on  Draycote 
Mill ; but  there  it  is  in  connection  with  the  coat 
of  Long  impaling  Darell,  which  fixes  its  date  at 
a period  subsequent  to  1490. 

The  badge  was  seen  in  Aubrey’s  time  on  a large 
monument,  now  destroyed,  in  the  church  of  Box, 
to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Long  (fourth  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Long,  of  Wraxall  and  Draycote),  who 
was  buried  there  in  1578.  The  use  of  it  on  such 
a monument  would  seem  to  show  that  they  re- 
garded it  now  rather  as  a family  badge  than  as 
indicative  of  the  tenure  of  Draycote.  In  fact  it 
was  at  Box  accompanied  with  the  motto  Envi 
will  lye,”  which  is  found  only  at  Wraxall.  (See 
Jackson’s  Auh’ey,  pp.  29,  56.) 

The  conclusion  to  which  I have  come  is  this 
— that  there  is  no  evidence  either  that  the  Cernes 
used  this  badge  of  the  “ fetter-lock,”  or  that  the 
Longs  first  adopted  it,  when  they  became  their 
successors  at  Draycote,  as  an  emblem  of  the  tenure 
under  which  that  estate  was  held. 

2.  We  will  now  go  to  Wraxall,  and  see  whether 
we  have  any  proof  there  of  an  early  use  of  the 

fetter-lock  ” as  a cognizance  by  the  Long  family, 
and  whether  in  the  history  of  their  estate  there 
we  can  find  any  peculiarity  that  may  account 
for  it. 

Without  doubt  the  earliest  known  examples  of 
its  use  are  over  the  gateway  leading  into  the 
manor  house,  and  on  an  old  tomb  in  the  church  at 
Wraxall.  Judging  from  external  appearances, 
there  certainly  seems  no  reason  for  considering 
the  gateway  otherwise  than  coeval  with  the  older 
portions  of  the  manor  house,  which  would  be 
about  1430-1450.  At  the  first  glance  we  should 
assign  the  tomb,  which  is  that  of  a female,  with 
what  are  described  generally  as  the  arms  of 

Long  impaling  Berkeley  quartering  Sejunour,” 
to  about  1450.  In  both  instances  the  date  would 
be  certainly  forty  or  fifty  years  before  Wraxall 
and  Draycote  were  held  by  one  and  the  same 
person. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  badge  really  belongs, 
in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  to  Wraxall,  can 
we  give  any  account  of  it  ? I think  we  can— -as 
the  following  extracts  will  show. 

In  the  Shaftesbury  Chartulary  (Harl.  MS.  61), 
in  its  account  of  ^^Wrokesham”  (as  Wraxall  is 
there  designated)  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Brad- 
ford, the  whole  of  which  belonged  to  that  re- 
ligious  house,  we  have,  at  fol.  82,  the  following 
entries  respecting  the  tenants  there  : — 

“ WiLLELMUs  Bedel  tenet  unam  hidam  pro  xx  solid, 
pro  Omni  servicio  et  dimid.  virg,  terrse  p.  servic,  de  Bedel.'''’ 


“ OsBERTUS  SpIsrling  tenet  dimid.  virgat.  pro  qua 
debet  sequi  hundredu  et  comit.  justic.  et  sumonicones  per 
tota  hundredu,  et  ad  comit.  testificari.” 

These  extracts,  as  we  judge  from  internal  evi- 
dence, relate  to  about  the  year  1250.  They  show 
that  two  small  holdings  at  Wraxall  were  appur- 
tenant to  what  are  hereafter  described  as  the 
offices  of  the  Bedel”  (or  bailiff),  and  the  ‘^Ser- 
jeant” of  the  hundred  of  Bradford.  The  duties 
of  these  functionaries  consisted,  amongst  other 
things,  in  carrying  out  the  machinery  of  the  court 
of  the  hundred,  and  enforcing  its  decisions.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  appropriate  a badge  of 
such  an  office  as  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred  held 
would  be  the  ^Hetter-lock.” 

In  a survey  of  the  manor,  of  the  date  1630,  we 
find  the  following  entries,  which  mutatis  mutandis 
seem  but  a translation,  with  some  additional  par- 
ticulars, of  the  extracts  above  given  from  the 
Shaftesbury  Chartulary.  In  the  index  to  this 
survey,  the  office  held  by  Daniel  Yerbury,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  held  some  four 
hundred  years  before  by  Osbert  Sperling,  is  called 
that  of  the  ^‘Serjeant  of  the  Hundred,” 

Fol.  26:  — 

“ John  Long,  Esqq  is  Bayliffe  of  the  Hundred  hy 
inheritance  and  Tenure  of  certain  lands  he  holdeth  in 
Wraxall  as  before  is  set  forth.” 

Fol.  24:  — 

“ John  Long,  Esqq  holdeth  freely  one  Hide  of  land  in 
Wraxhall  as  of  the  foresaid  Manour,  sometymes  the  land 
of  William  Bedell,  by  Knight’s  Service,  and  xxxvs.  Kent 
and  Sute  of  Court,”  &c. 

“ The  said  John  holdeth  also  freely  one  half-yard  land 
in  Wraxall,  as  of  the  said  Manour,  by  Serjeancye,  viz*  to 
make  all  Somons  in  the  Hundred  and  Court  of  the  Manour 
of  Bradford,  which  belong  to  the  King  as  Lord  of  the 
Manour,  before  the  King’s  Majesties  Justices  and  at  the 
Countie,  and  to  somon  all  the  men  of  Wraxall  to  do  the 
Lords  Workes,  and  to  have  his  Drinking  when  the  Lords 
Steward  shall  keep  the  Hundred  Court  and  Courts  of  the 
Manour,  and  to  do  all  Executions  which  pertain  to  the 
said  Hundred  at  his  proper  Costs  and  Charges,”  &c. 

Fol.  25 : — 

“ Daniel  Yerbury  holdeth  freely  one  half-yard  land 
in  Wraxall  as  of  the  foresaid  Manour  by  Serjeancye,  viz* 
to  attend  the  Bailiff  of  the  Hundred  of  Bradford  to  take 
distresses  throughout  the  Hundred,  to  make  somons,  and 
to  bear  witness  to  the  Bailiff.” 

We  can  with  certainty  from  these  extracts  draw 
the  inference  that  the  Long  family  came  into  pos- 
session not  only  of  the  estate  of  one  liidef  held 
in  Wraxall  about  the  year  1250  by  Y/illiam  Bedel, 
but  also  into  possession  of  the  smaller  holding  of 
“(wie  half -yard  land''  that  was  appurtenant  to 
the  office  of  ‘‘Bedel”  (or  bailiff)  of  the  hundred 
of  Bradford.  And  as  the  badge  of  the  “fetter- 
lock” was  adopted  by  them  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  settlement  in  Wraxall,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  it  was  used  as  an  emblem, 
appropriate  enough,  of  the  honourable  office  they 
held  there  under  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  as 
Lady  of  the  Hundred  of  Bradford. 
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3.  A third  point  naturally  arises, — How  came 
the  Longs  first  into  Wraxall,  and  how  did  they  ob- 
tain— by  purchase  or  by  marriage — the  lands  once 
belonging  to  William  Bedel  ? I do  not  profess  to 
be  able  to  answer  these  questions  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Still,  in  the  hope  that  others  may 
be  able  to  supply  some  additional  materials  which 
will  help  to  clear  up  what  to  all  who  have  tried 
to  investigate  it  has  proved  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion, I venture  to  put  forth  the  following  con- 
mderations  as  possible  helps  towards  its  solution. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Long  family 
would  seem  to  have  regarded  this  cognizance  of 
the  ^Hetter-lock  ” as  an  honourable  one.  On  the 
tomb  in  Wraxall  church  it  is  repeated  many 
times.  On  the  gateway  to  the  manor  house, 
•probably  built  by  Robert  Longe,  the  first  of 
his  family  known  to  have  possessed  property  at 
Wraxall,  we  have  as  the  termination  of  the  label 
on  what,  heraldically  speaking,  would  be  the  dex- 
ter side,  the  ^Hetter-lock  and  on  the  other,  in 
Aubrey’s  time,  was  a stag’s  head.”  The  same  em- 
blems or  badges  are  seen,  and  in  the  same  order, 
over  a door  opening  into  the  Longs’  chapel  in 
Wraxall  church.  No  doubt  the  stag's  head"  is 
the  crest  of  Popham;  and  so  is  a record  of  the 
second  wife  of  Robert  Longe,  who  was  of  that 
family.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  is  only  matter 
•of  conjecture.  May  not  the  ^fietter-loch ” possibly 
be  derived  from  the  property  which  he  obtained 
ihrough  her?  After  all,  between  the  date  of 
William  Bedel  and  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Longs  in  Wraxall,  there  would  not  be  necessarily 
•a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
It  would  not  be  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  some 
documentary  evidence  may  come  to  light  which 
may  supply  the  missing  links,  and  so  show  the 
descent  of  the  propertjq  shortly  after  the  com- 
■mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  Longs. 

Leland  and  Camden  both  give  us  a few  brief 
-notices  of  the  first  setting  up  of  the  house  of 
the  Longes.”  The  former  says : — 

“ One  Long  Thomas,  a stoute  felow,  'was  sette  up  by 
one  of  the  olde  Lordes  Hungrefordes.  And  after  by  cause, 
this  Thomas  was  caullid  Long  Thomas,  Long  after  was 
■usurpid  for  the  name  of  the  family.  This  Long  Thomas 
faster  had  sum  lande  by  Hungrefordes  procuration. 
There  suocp.did  hym  Robert  and  Henry.” 

The  latter  says  •. 

“ A yong  Gentleman  of  the  house  of  Preux,  being  of 
^11  stature,  attending  on  the  Lord  Hungerford,  Lord 
Treasui^r  of  England,  was  among  his  fellows  called 
Long  H.,  who  after  preferred  to  a good  marriage  by  his 
Lord,  was  called  H.  Long,  that  name  continued  to  his 
posterity,  knights  and  men  of  great  worship.” 

Without  accepting  all  the  details  of  these  tra- 
ditionary stories  as  quite  reliable,  I think  we  may 
safely  conclude,  as  all  such  tales  have  some  truth 
an  them,  that  they  probably  give  the  real  state  of 
the  case  as  regards  two  facts : (1)  that  it  was  hy 
marriage  that  the  Longs  first  obtained  property  at 


Wraxall  j and  (2)  that  they  were  indebted  for 
their  advancement  in  some  way  or  other  to  the 
Hungerfords.  There  is  no  difficulty,  in  truth,  in 
accepting  Camden’s  statement  on  the  latter  point 
more  completely:  for  Walter  Lord  Hungerford, 
who  was  High  Treasurer  of  England  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  a contemporary  of  Robert 
Longe,  and  was  very  well  able  to  do  a good 
service  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
attached  in  any  way  to  his  household. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  little  reason  for 
believing  that  lands  once  held  by  the  family  of 
Bedel  came  in  course  of  time  to  that  of  Berlegh : 
the  latter  of  whom,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  no  inconsiderable  landowners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  following  extracts  do  not  abso- 
lutely prove  the  fact,  but  they  seem  to  show  that 
such  was  not  altogether  improbable  : — 

“ In  1291  we  find  Thomas  de  Forde  bailiff  of  the  hundred 
of  Bradford,  with  lands  in  Wraxall  in  virtue  of  his  office.” 

“In  1329,  according  to  the  Wilts  fines,  one  Walter 
Harpden  sells  to  Richard  Poyntz  of  Bradford  certain 
lands  to  which  the  office  of  bailiflp  was  attached.” 

“ In  1395  Richard  Poyntz  and  others  convey  to  Thomas 
Berlegh,  Alice  his  wife,  and  John  their  son,  all  the  lands 
they  had  by  gift  of  Thomas  Ford  in  Box,  Twerton,  Ford, 
and  elsewhere.” 

^ Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  sure,  that  at  this 
time  members  of  the  family  of  Berlegh  were  cer- 
tainly settled  at  Wraxall : as  early  as  1333  the 
name  of  Roger  de  Berlegh  appears  in  a subsidy 
roll  under  Wraxall ; and  signatures  of  various 
members  of  it  are  also  appended  to  deeds  relating 
to  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  that  time 
down  to  about  the  year  1400.  Moreover,  there 
was  a place  in  Wraxall  called  Berley’s  (or  Bar- 
ley’s) Court,  which,  according  to  Canon  Jackson, 
passed  to  Blunt  and  then  to  Hussey  (Aubrey, 

p.  26). 

It  has  struck  me  also  that,  possibly,  the  arms  on 
the  old  tomb  in  Wraxall  church  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  may  afford  some  slight  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture.  The  shield  which  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Berkeley,  and  certainly  it  looks  as  though 
intended  for  it,  differs  both  as  regards  the  number 
of  the  crosses  patt^e  and  the  presumed  charges  on 
the  chevron,  no  Berkeley  coat  having  on  the  latter 
either  roses  or  plates.  The  whole  monument  is 
clumsily  executed,  and  the  shield  bearing  the  arms 
in  question  much  mutilated ; but  a careful  exami- 
nation has  convinced  me  that  the  charges  on  the 
shield  are  certainly  not  ten  (as  in  every  Berkeley 
coat),  but  nine;  and  that  the  charges  on  the 
chevron,  judging  from  the  one  of  them  that  re- 
mains most  perfect,  are  as  likely  to  be  fleurs-de- 
lis  as  either  roses  or  plates.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  most  diligent  search  has  found  no  match  at 
this  early  period  between  a Berkeley  and  a Sey- 
mour, the  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly, after  all,  the  shield  may  be  jpteuded  foE 
that  of  Bgrlerjh^  or^  as  It  omm  t’o  he  epeit,  Barley; 
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whicli  certainly  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  it, 
to  say  tbe  least,  and  wbicb  is  that  given  by  Burke 
— Gules  on  a chevron  hetioeen  nine  crosses  crosslet 
Jitchee  argenty  three  jieurs-de-lis  ofthejieldP 

This  of  course  is  mere  conjecture,  and  I know 
not  wbether  between  tbe  families  of  Berlegb  and 
Seymour  there  were  any  intermarriages.  Still, 
with  such  a conjecture,  the  details  of  Camden’s 
story  would  fit  in  without  difficulty.  Between 
the  families  of  Berlegh,  Blunt,  and  Hussey  there 
were  close  connections.  In  1384  Thomas  Berlegh, 
of  Bathampton,  was  found  to  be  cousin  and 
heir”  of  ^^Husee.”  John  Blunt,  who  died  1447, 
and  was  of  the  family  that  succeeded  to  Barley’s 
Court,  married  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Thomas 
a Berlegh.  When  we  recollect  that  the  second 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  (the  mother  of 
Walter,  Lord  Hungerford)  was  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edmund  Hussey,  and  so  most  probably  a 
kinswoman  of  the  Berlegh  family,  the  story  of  the 
good  marriage,”  promoted  by  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer,” would  seem  probable  enough  after  all. 

Whilst,  as  regards  the  first  two  points  — viz. 
(1)  the  incorrectness  of  attributing  the  badge 
of  the  fetter-lock  ” to  Draycote  before  the  time 
of  the  Longs,  and  (2)  its  real  origin  in  the  pe- 
culiar tenure  under  which  they  held  some  land 
in  Wraxall  as  bailifis  of  the  hundred  of  Brad- 
ford— I am  sanguine  as  to  having  given  the  cor- 
rect account,  I submit  my  other  considerations 
to  your  readers,  in  the  hope  that  the  few  addi- 
tional particulars  wanting  may  be  supplied,  and 
so  a matter  be  cleared  up  which  hitherto  has  been 
very  puzzling  to  Wiltshire  archaeologists. 

William  Henet  Jones. 
The  Vicarage,  Bradford-on- A von. 


FUNERAL  FLOWERS  : GOLDSMITH. 

**  The  Rubrics  in  High  Places. — It  is  reported  that  at 
the  funeral  of  the  infant  Prince  Alexander,  on  Tuesday, 
the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Beck,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
land  agent  at  Sandringham,  scattered  white  violets,  prim- 
roses, and  anemones  on  the  coffin,  instead  of  ‘ earth,’  at 
the  sentence  ‘Ashes  to  ashes,’  ” &c.~~The  Rock,  April  14, 
1871. 

If  the  matter  were  of  sufficient  importance  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  in  addition  to  would 
be  the  fact,  and  not  instead  of.”  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  clergyman  v/oiild  have  omitted  earth 
to  earth  ” or  the  sexton  have  failed  in  the  usual 
accompaniment. 

The  following  notice  is  in  a better  spirit,  and  I 
think  worth  preserving  - 

“ Had  any  of  our  readers  visited  Goldsmith’s  tomb  in 
the  Temple  last  week  they  would  have  found  it,  as  we 
did,  strewn  with  early  spring  flowers.  Some  loving 
hand  had  scattered  primroses  and  violets  and  snowdrops 
upon  the  stone  which  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of  poor 
‘ Nolly.’  The  flowers  had  evidently  been  placed  there  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  death  by  some  devoted 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  the  genius  who  gave  us  The 


Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  The  Deserted  Village.  It  was  a 
pretty  homage  to  pay  to  departed  greatness.  Perchance 
it  was  an  inhabitant  of 

* Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,’ 
who  had  paid  the  tribute — some  broken  soldier,  some  par- 
son ‘to_  all  the  country  dear,’  or  some  Dr.  Primrose  of 
the  period,  if  indeed  such  a worthy  man  exist ; but  who- 
ever it  may  have  been  it  was  a worthy  act,  and  suggests 
a custom  which  we  heartily  wish  were  naturalised  among 
us.” — Figaro,  April  27,  ISH. 

Claeky  (4‘^  S.  vii.  289)  will  be  pleased  to  find 
tbat  Old  Goldy  ” still  has  admirers,  among 
whom  I reckon  myself,  tbougb  unable  to  help 
him  to  the  reference.*  Such  of  our  young  men 
whose  studies  and  pursuits  he  describes,  it  may 
be  hoped  will  take  more  than  a glance  at  the 
Saturday  Review^'  as  they  will  find  in  it  no  tolera- 
tion for  those  who  neglect  classics,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.  But  many  young  and  even  middle- 
aged  men,  who  are  entitled  to  be  called  well-read, 
know  little  of  our  standard  authors  of  the  last 
century.  Great  books  have  appeared  and  great 
subjects  have  arisen  since  we  were  young,  and  the 
pressure  for  them  is  immediate.  I ofier  one  in- 
stance from  my  own  experience.  When  Mr. 
Bright  delivered  his  clever  simile  of  the  Scotch 
Terrier  ” I was  in  the  country  among  men  who 
were  above  the  average  of  careful  readers.  I said 
that  the  simile  was  in  the  notes  to  The  Dunciad, 
and  wrote  out  the  lines.  See  & Q.”  S.  ix. 
294.  I was  complimented  on  my  quickness  in'having 
invented  and  versified  my  fiction  within  an  hour 
after  the  arrival  of  the  papers.  Of  four  men,  each 
at  least  as  much  a reader  as  myself,  only  one  had 
read  'The  Dunciad^  and  that  in  a one-volume  edi- 
tion of  Pope  without  notes.  Eitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


QUOTATIONS  IN  “ROBINSON  CRUSOE.” 
There  are  two  metrical  quotations  in  Robinson 
Crusoe.  One  is  apropos  of  the  hero’s  joy  on  getting 
safe  to  shore  on  the  island,  after  his  shipwreck : — • 
“ For  sudden  joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first.”f 
Whence  is  this  taken  ? 

The  second  occurs  near  the  commencement  of 
Part  II.,  and  when  Crusoe  is  settled  in  his  little 
farm  in  Bedfordshire : — 

“ Now  I thought,  indeed,  that  I enjoyed  che  middle 
state  of  life  that  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
me,  and  lived  a kind  of  heavenly  life,  something  like 
what  is  described  bv  the  poet  upon  the  subject  of  a country 
life  — 

‘ Free  from  vices,  free  from  care, 

Age  has  no  pain,  and  youth  no  snare.’  ” 

I remember,  some  years  ago,  thinking  to  find 
this  couplet  in  Cowley  or  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
but  I searched  in  vain.  The  lines  have  unex- 
pectedly turned  up  just  now,  while  looking  over  a 

* This  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Wylie,  see  p.  394. 
r f This  quotation  was  inquired  after,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, in  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  s.  ii.  166.— Ed.] 
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curious  old  song  book  of  last  century,  called  The 
British  Musical  Miscellany,  or  the  Delightful  Grove, 
London,  n.  d.  They  form  part  of  a song  of  two 
stanzas  given  in  voL  ii.  p.  78 : both  words  and 
music  are  anonymous : — 

“ THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

“ Happy  is  a country  life, 

Blest  with  content,  good  health  and  ease  ! 

Free  from  factious  noise  and  strife, 

We  only  plot  ourselves  to  please  ; 

Peace  of  mind’s  our  day’s  delight, 

And  love  or  welcome  dreams  at  night. 

Hail ! green  fields  and  shadj'  woods  I 
Hail ! crystal  streams  that  still  run  pure. 
Nature’s  uncorrupted  goods, 

Where  virtue  only  dwells  secure  ! 

Free  from  vice,  and  free  from  care. 

Age  has  no  pain,  nor  youth  a snare.” 

I dare  say  your  learned  correspondent  De. 
Rimbatjlt  could  tell  me  the  authorship  of  the 
song  and  the  date  of  the  book.  The  verses  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  which  I had  in  mind, 
begin  thus : ■ — 

“ 0 happy  country  life  ! pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  care. 

Here  happy  souls  lie  bathed  in  soft  content. 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent.” 

Eikionnach. 

P.S.  I should  like  to  know  the  date  of  another 
music-book  of  mine : Harmonia  Sacra,  or  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs,  ivith  Hymns  and  Anthems, 
London,  n.  d.  sm.  4to.  It  contains,  among  other 
songs : The  Character  of  a Happy  Life,”  by  Sir 
H.  Wotton;  hymns  from  George  Herbert,  Addi- 
son, &c. ; Dr.  Watts’  Busy  Bee” ; and  A Para- 
phrase on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  from  Gent.  Mao.  for 
Sept.  1754.” 

Folk  Loee,  Sussex  : the  Slow-woem. — In 
looking  over  Choice  Notes  on  Folk  Lore  extracted 
from  ‘‘N.  & Q.,”  I found  on  p.  243  a notice  of 
the  Sussex  superstition  that  the  slow-worm  has 
certain  words  written  on  its  belly.  The  version 
there  given  is — 

“ If  I could  hear  as  well  as  see. 

No  man  of  life  should  master  me.” 

What  I have  heard  is  somewhat  different,  and  I 
venture  to  think  also  worth  recording.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“ If  I could  hear  as  well  as  I can  see. 

No  man  nor  beast  should  pass  by  me.” 

K. 

Ht-jinks.  — In  common  perhaps  with  the 
multitude,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
this  ^‘high-jinks,”  and  have  considered  it  to  re- 
present an  exhilaration  of  spirits  issuing  in  a game 
of  romps,  or  frantic  merriment.  Under  that  im- 
pression I have  even  written  “highest  jinks”  for 
extravagant  fun. 

But  I have  been  altogether  wrong,  as  the  note 
from  Allan  Kamsay  will  show,  “hy-jinks”  being 


a specific  form  of  tipsy  merriment.  The  Scottish 
poet  thus  explains  it  in  his  Elegy  on  Maggy  John- 
ston, i.  25,  Edin.  1780  : — 

“A  drunken  game,  or  new  project  to  drink  and  be 
rich : thus  .the  queff  or  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim,  then  one 
of  the  company  takes  a pair  of  dice,  and  after  crying 
‘ Hy-jinks,’  he  throws  them  out ; the  number  he  casts 
up  points  out  the  person  that  must  drink ; he  who  threw 
beginning  at  himself  number  one,  and  so  round  till  the 
number  of  the  person  agree  with  that  of  the  dice  (which 
may  fall  upon  himself  if  the  number  be  within  twelve)  ; 
then  he  sets  the  dice  to  him,  or  bids  him  take  them  ; he 
on  whom  they  fall  is  obliged  to  drink  or  pay  a small 
forfeiture  in  money,  then  throws,  and  so  on.  But  if  he 
forgets  to  cry  ‘ Hy-jinks  ’ he  pays  a forfeiture  into  the 
bank.  Now,  he  on  whom  it  falls  to  drink  (if  there  be 
anything  in  the  bank  worth  drawing)  gets  it  all  if  he 
drinks  ; then  with  a great  deal  of  caution  he  empties  his 
cup,  sweeps  up  the  money,  and  orders  the  cup  to  be 
filled  again,  and  then  throws ; for  if  he  errs  in  the  arti- 
cles he  loses  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  money.  The 
articles  are — (1)  Drink,  (2)  Draw,  (3)  Fill,  (4)  Cry  ‘ Hy- 
jinks,’  (5)  Count  just,  (6)  Chuse  your  doublet,  man — viz. 
when  two  equal  numbers  of  the  dice  is  thrown,  the  per- 
son whom  you  chuse  must  pay  a double  of  the  common 
forfeiture,  and  so  must  you  when  the  dice  is  in  his  hand 
(sic).  A rare  project  is  this,  and  no  bubble,  I can  assure 
you  ; for  a covetous  fellow  may  save  money,  and  get 
himself  as  drunk  as  he  can  desire  in  less  than  an  hour’s 
time.” 

This  is  an  explanation  of  wbat  is  not  really 
worthy  of  it,  save  that  it  may  correct  ignorance 
of  the  same  character  as  my  own.  D. 

Eeigxthg  Beauties  in  Feaxce. — No  one  cir- 
cumstance, in  connexion  with  the  recent  political 
changes  in  France,  has  more  disgusted  the  English 
than  the  atrocious  libels  and  caricatures  circulated 
in  Paris  against  the  Empress  Eugenie.  This 
unmanliness,  in  the  treatment  of  ladies  whose 
husbands  have  for  the  time  been  invested  with 
supreme  power,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  writings  of  him  who  now  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  France,  has  always 
been  a characteristic  of  the  Parisian  populace  and 
their  infamous  press.  Peferring  to  the  state  of 
France  in  January  1795,  M.  Thiers  thus  expresses 
himself : — 

Madame  Tallien  etait  la  femme  du  jour  qu’ils  accu- 
saient  le  plus,  car  ^ toutes  les  epoques  on  en  avait  accuse 
une : c’etait  la  perfide  enchanter  esse  a laquelle  ils  repro- 
cliaient,  comme  autrefois  k Madame  Roland,  et  plus 
anciennement  a Marie-Antoinette,  tons  les  maux  du 
peuple.” — Flistoire  de  la  Revolution  frangaise,  vol.  vii. 
liv.  xxvi.  pp.  54,  55,  Paris,  1845. 

Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France. 

DACIEE. — 

“ A certain  Monsieur  Dacier,  two  hundred  j-ears  ago, 
started  the  paradox  that  the  French  writers  of  his  time 
were  as  good  as  the  classics.  The  notion  found  favour 
among  his  ingenious  countrymen,  and  engendered  a con- 
ti'oversy  in  which  manj^  witty  things  were  said  on  both 
sides.  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  remember  even 
the  names  of  the  French  authors  who  were  handicapped 
with  Homer  and  Yirgil  ? ” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  26, 
1871. 
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The  above  is  part  of  a very  able  article  on  Mr. 
Lowe’s  speech  to  the  Civil  Engineers,  in  which 
he  repeated  his  depreciation  of  classical  studies. 
If  Dacier  is  not  a slip  of  the  pen,  the  writer  must 
have  strangely  forgotten  his  reading  on  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  not  fallen  into  such  complete 
oblivion  as  he  supposes.  Dacier,  though  he  did 
not  contribute  any  wit  to  the  controversy,  was  the 
most  learned  and  vehement  writer  on  the  side  of 
the  ancients.  La  Biographie  geniraU  says  of 
him : — 

“ Amoureux  des  auteurs  qu’il  interpretait,  il  dtait  in- 
capable d’y  apercevoir  un  defaut,  et  pour  dissimuler 
leurs  imperfections,  il  soutenait  les  plus  etranges  para- 
doxes. D’autres  fois,  il  se  laissait  aller  k des  interpreta- 
tions singulieres,  que  Boileau  appelait  ‘ les  revelations  de 
M.  Dacier.’  Un  homme  d’esprit  I’a  caracterise  en  disant, 
^ Il  connaissait  tout  des  anciens  hors  la  grace  et  la 
finesse.’  Un  autre  disait  de  lui,  ‘ que  c’e'tait  un  gros 
mulct  charge  de  tout  le  bagage  de  I’antiquite.’  ” 

A controversy  of  which  Swift’aBatile  oftheBooks 
is  a part  will  not  drop  out  of  literary  history,  and 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  most  interesting  part 
of  it  may  consult  Eigault’s  La  Querelle  des  Anciens 
et  des  ModerneSj  Paris,  1856.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Paeallel  Passages.  — I do  not  know  that 
Byron’s  touching  reference  to  the  ^^yomig  gallant 
Howard,”  in  Cliilde  Harold,  has  been  noticed  as 
having  its  prototype  in  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini. 
Byron’s  verse  runs  as  follows : — 

“ There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I such  to  give ; 

But  when  I stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 

Which  living  waves  where  thou  did’st  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I turn’d  from  all  she  brought^  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.” 

Pull  of  pathos  and  beauty  as  this  is,  it  is 
scarcely  so  pathetic  as  the  wail  of  the  Italian : 

“ 0 Primavera,  gioventu  dell’  anno, 

Bella  madre  de’  fiori, 

D’  erbe  novelle  e di  novelli  aniori  j 
Tu  torni  ben,  ma  teco 
Non  tornano  i sereni 
E fortunati  di  delle  mie  gioje  : 

Tu  torni  ben,  tu  torni, 

Ma  teco  altro  non  torna, 

Che  del  perduto  niio  caro  tcsoro. 

La  rimerabranza  inisera  e dolente.” 

One  Gilbert,  a French  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  the  following  madrigal,  ^^Sur  I’art 
d’aimer  d’Ovide  ” : — 

“ Cette  lecture  est  sans  egale, 

Ce  livre  est  un  petit  dedale. 

Oil  I’esprit  prend  plaisir  d’errer ; 

Phillis,  suivez  les  pas  d’Ovide, 

C’est  le  plus  agreable  guide 
Qu’on  pent  choisir  pour  s’egarer.” 

This  is  obviously  the  original  of  Prior’s  epigram: — 


“ Ovid  is  the  surest  guide 

You  can  name  to  show  the  way 
To  any  woman,  maid  or  wife, 

Who  resolves  to  go  astray.” 

More  neat  and  pointed  than  Gilbert,  but  Prior 
says  nothing  of  whence  he  got  his  idea. 

I do  not  know  who  owns  the  incessantly  quoted 
“ I do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell,” 
but  it  evidently  comes  from  the  “ Non  amo  te, 
Sabidi,”  of  Martial,  the  unacknowledged  father  of 
innumerable  witticisms.  G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

A Nokth  Lancashiee  Soe-g. — The  following 
humorous  song,  in  the  dialect  of  Furness,  North 
Lancashire,  was  formerly  very  popular  in  that 
district  and  also  in  the  adjoining  counties.  It  has 
never  yet  been  in  print,  except  in  the  columns  of 
a local  newspaper  to  which  I sent  it.  May  I hopes 
to  find  a home  for  it  in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  ? — 

“ Cum  Eoger  ta  me  as  thou  ert  mi  son, 

An  tak  the  best  counsel  o’  life ; 

Cum  bidder,  I say,  wi’out  farder  delay. 

An  I’ll  warn’t  ta  I’ll  git  tha  a wife — I will ! 

Yes  I will,  sooa  I will. 

An  I’ll  warn’t  ta  I’ll  git  tha  a wife — I will  I 

“ Put  on  thi  best  cleas,  at  iver  thou  hes. 

An  kiss  ivery  lass  at  thou  meets ; 

Ther’s  sum  i’ll  leak  shy,  an  tak  it  awry, 

But  udders  i’ll  co  tha  a sweet — thay  will  I 
Yes  thay  will,  sooa  thay  will. 

But  udders  i’ll  co  tha  a sweet — thay  will  I 

“ The  first  bonny  lass  that  Eoger  did  meet 
Was  a farmer’s  fair  douter,  her  neam  it  was  Kate  j 
She  didn’t  exchange  wi  him  many  a word, 

But  she  fetch’d  him  a slap  i’  the  feace — she  did  I 
Yes  she  did,  sooa  she  did. 

But  she  fetch’d  him  a slap  i’  the  feace — she  did  I 

“ Ses  Eoger,  if  this  be  like  laitin  a wife. 

I’ll  never  ga  laitin  anudder; 

But  I will  leve  sing’el  o’  t’  days  o’  mi  life. 

An  I’ll  away  yam  ta  mi  mudder — I will  I 
Yes  I will,  sooa  I will, 

An  I’ll  away  yam  ta  mi  mudder — I will ! ” 

J.  P.  Moeeis^. 

17,  Sutton  Street,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. 

Folk  Loee:  Thdndee. — I pointed  out  that 
when  thunder  is  heard  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
say  the  Almighty  is  moving  his  boxes — that  is, 
furniture.  I find  that  our  forefathers  attributed 
thunder  to  the  god  Thur  playing  at  ninepins. 

Hyde  Ouaeke. 

Ak  Akciekt  Custom. — 

King  David,  B.C.  1015. 

“ Now  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  number,  to  wit, 
the  chief  fathers  and  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
and  their  officers  that  served  the  king  in  any  matter  of 
the  courses,  which  came  in  and  went  out  month  by 
month  throughout  all  the  months  of  the  year.” — 1 Chron, 
xxvii.  1. 

Queen  Yictoria,  A.D.  1871. 

“ The  course  of  waits  of  Her  Majesty’s  household  for 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  dates  on  which  the  duties 
commence  are  as  follows : — Lady  of  the  Bedchamber, 
Duchess  of  Eoxburghe,  7th.  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber, 
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"Viscountess  Chewton,  7th;  Hon.  Mrs.  Alexander  Gordon, 
21st.  Maids  of  Honour,  Hon.  Lucy  M.  Kerr,  9th  ; Hon. 
Horatia  C.  Stopford,  9th.  Lords  in  Waiting,  Lord 
€amoys,  7th ; Lord  Metlinen,  21st.  Grooms  in  Waiting, 
Rear-Admiral  Lord  Frederick  Kerr,  7th  ; Major-General 
Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Bart.,  21st.  Equerries,  Colonel 
C.  T.  Du  Plat,  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Mountcharles ; Pages 
•of  Honour,  G.  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Hon.  G.  F.  H.  Somerset.” 
Court  Journal,  March  4,  1871. 

It  is  liiglilj  interesting  to  compare  the  monthly 
courses  contained  in  the  General  Kota  of  Waits 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Household  for  the  Year  1871  ” 
with  the  courses  of  IHng  David’s  household, 

which  came  in  and  went  out  month  by  month/’ 
as  recorded  in  the  27th  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles.  William  Katnee. 

Mum,  or  Brunswick  Mum,  a strong  Beer. 
Its  etymology  is  given  in  1®‘  S.  iv.  177  ; S.  vi. 
434,  603 ; vii.  41,  101,  163,  with  extracts,'; which 
do  not  include  the  following : — 

“ I have  not  forgot  to  drink  your  health  here  in  mum, 
which  I think  very  well  deserves  its  reputation  of  being 
the  best  in  the  world.” — Letter  from  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu, dated  Brunswick,  Kov.  23,  O.S.  1716. 

W.  P. 

A Cromwell  Note.- — I found  the  enclosed 
amongst  some  old  Oxford  papers.  It  may  be 
worth  finding  a place  in  “N.  & Q.”  J.  K.  B. 

The  Father  of  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  was  a Captain  of  a Ship.  His  original 
Name  was  Cromwell : being  the  Grandson  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver.  He  changed  his  Name  to  Smith, 
conceiving  it  probable  that  the  Name  of  Cromwell  might 
injure  his  Promotion  in  the  Navy. 

“ Dr.  Smith,  therefore,  was  the  last  Lineal  Descendant 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

“This  Story  was  told  me  by  M^^  Dundas  of  Richmond, 
whom  I met  at  Lord  Howe’s,  November  8*^^,  1809. 

“ ScKOPE  Berdwore, 

“Warden  of  Merton.” 

Midas. — Midas  was  the  name  of  more  than  one 
king  of  Phrygia.  I wish  to  point  out  that  this 
name  is  connected  with  the  Lydian  Medeus  (God), 
and  as  these  languages  have  been  traced  by  me 
to  the  Palseogeorgian  stock,  the  Georgian  Tsmida 
(saint,  holy)  may  also  be  associated.  Midas  is 
an  example  of  the  use  of  the  name  of  a god  as  a 
personal  name  or  title,  such  as  we  have  in  Baal, 
Melech,  and  Adonai.  The  Phrygian  Balen,  for 
king  (also  represented  by  Upali  in  Georgian)  is  a 
local  instance.  Hyde  Clarke. 


Eugene  Aram. — Y/ill  some  one  kindly  inform 
me  which  was  published  first — the  dream  by  T. 
Hood,  or  the  novel  by  Lord  Lytton  ? Clarry. 

[“  The  Dream  ” by  T.  Hood  was  published  in  1831,  and 
Lord  Lj^tton’s  novel  in  the  following  year.] 

Author  wanted. — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following,  and  where  can  I obtain  the  poem  con- 
taining it  ? — 


“ No  ! thou  art  not  my  first  love, 

I had  loved  before  we  met ; 

And  the  music  of  that  summer  dream 
Is  pleasant  to  me  yet. 

But  thou,  thou  art  my  last  love. 

My  dearest  and  my  best ; 

My  heart  but  shed  its  outer  leaves 
To  give  thee  all  the  rest.” 

La^vr.  B.  Thomas. 

Mercantile  Library, 

Athenaeum  Building,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Baskerville. — Can  I be  referred  to 
an  engraved  or  other  portrait  of  Thomas  Basker- 
ville, an  inventor,  ch'ca  1760  ? G,  C. 

The  Cod  Fishery  oe  Newfoundland,  and  an 
English  Convent  in  France. — In 

“A  Summary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  First 
Planting,  Progressive  Improvements,  and  Present  State 
of  the  British  Settlements  in  North  America.  By  Wil- 
liam Douglass,  M.D.”  Boston,  1755,  8vo, 

this  curious  statement  occurs  at  p.  287,  sect.  vi. 
vol.  i.  concerning  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and 
its  cod-fishery : — 

“ King  Chai-les  I.,  bubbled  by  the  French,  gave  them  a 
liberty  of  fishing  and  curing  fish  in  Newfoundland,  upon 
the  sill}’’  pretext  of  supplying  an  English  convent  in  France 
with  fishF 

I will  be  very  thankful  for  the  name  of  this 
convent,  if  known.  D.  Burke, 

Teddington. 

Comes  to  Grief.” — When  did  this  expres- 
sion first  become  general  in  England?  Brown- 
ing uses  it  in  his  new  poem  Herve  JRiely  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  1692,  thus — 

“ Not  a spar  that  comes  to  grief.” 

Is  the  expression  as  now  used  correct  English 
or  simply  slang  ? E.  A.  D. 

Devonshire  Words.— Can  you  give  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  following  terms  in  common 
use  ill  Devonshire? — dome,  common  crockery; 
Clome  shop,  crockery  shop  ; Mmmd,  a hamper ; 
Seam,  of  hay,  3 cwt. ; Seam,  of  straw,  2 cwt. 
Hay  and  straw  are  commonly  sold  by  the  ‘^seam” 
in  Devonshire,  and  not  by  the  cwt.  or  ton  as 
elsewhere.  E.  Gulson. 

The  Verd  Enamoured.” — Is  a lover  enam- 
oured of  his  mistress  or  loith  her  ? In  my  courting 
days  the  former  was  the  correct  phrase,  but  now 
the  latter  is  coming  into  use.  I notice  it  in  the 
article  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  last 
Edhiburgli  Iteview.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Gross  Eating. — Is  the  following  extract  from 
a letter  by  Gray  the  poet  a joke  or  not  ? — 

“ Our  friend  Dr. (one  of  its  [Cambridge]  nuis- 

ances) is  not  expected  here  again  in  a hurry.  He  is  gone 
to  his  grave  with  five  fine  mackarel  (large  and  full  of 
roe)  in  his  belly.  Fle  ate  them  all  at  one  dinner ; but 
his  fare  was  a turbot  on  Trinity  Sunday,  of  which  he 
left  little  for  the  company  besides  bonesi  He  had  not 
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been  heartj^  all  the  week ; but  after  this  sixth  fish  he 
never  held  up  his  head  more,  and  a violent  looseness 
carried  him  off.  They  say  he  made  a very  good  end.” 

W.  P. 

HoaAN.—Gray,  the  poet^  writing  1737,  says  — 

“ For  your  reputation,  we  keep  to  ourselves  your  not 
bunting  nor  drinking  hogan,  either  of  which  here  would 
be  sufficient  to  lay  your  honour  in  the  dust.” 

What  was  the  drink  so  called  ? W.  P. 

[This  query  appeared  in  our  S.  iii.  450,  but  elicited 
no  reply.  The  same  quotation  is  given  in  Southey’s 
Common- Place  Book,  iii.  86,  to  which  the  editor,  J.  W. 
Warter,  B.D.,  has  added  the  following  note  to  the  word 
Hogan : “ Query  ? ^ Was  this  in  the  original  MS.  of 
Gray  written  ^yav,  i.  e.  much,  very  much  7 ” But  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  Biographies,  p.  52,  he  speaks 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  having  been  “ sent  in  his  seventh  j'-ear 
to  a village  school  kept  by  an  old  quartermaster  on  half- 
pay, who  professed  to  teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
stories  about  ghosts,  banshees,  and  fairies,  about  the 
great  Rapparee  chiefs,  Baldearg  O’Donnell  and  galloping 
Hogan,  &c.” 

Of  “Galloping  Hogan,”  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  Rapparees,  we  find  the  following  notices  in  The 
Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,  by  George 
Storey.  We  read  at  p.  229,  under  the  date  Sept."  24,  1691, 
“ The  same  day  we  had  an  account  that  Galloping 
Hogan,  a fellow  that  had  got  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Rapparees  together,  horse  and  foot,  and  got  much  plunder 
by  robbing  the  Sutlers  and  other  people  that  came  into  his 
power,  he  was  now  so  bold  as  to  set  upon  a party  of  carrs 
coming  towards  the  camp  with  little  or  no  guard,  nigh 
Cullen,  and  took  away  with  him  seventy-one  small 
horses,  though  he  durst  not  stay  to  do  any  more  mis- 
chief.” 

We  next  meet  with  Hogan  at  p.  270,  on  Oct.  19  “On 
the  19th,  Hogan  and  most  of  his  crew  came  in  at  Ros- 
creagh,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation,  being 
allowed  twenty-four  men  by  the  general  to  suppress  other 
Rapparees  upon  occasion,  though  this  was  fatal  to  him, 
for  some  of  that  sort  of  people  murdered  him  after- 
wards.”] 

Killing  no  Mijeder.”— In  the  remarkable 
tract  so  called,  I find  towards  the  end  an  expres- 
sion which  reminds  one  of  Sterne’s  ass  as  a desig- 
nation for  man’s  animal  nature.  This  was  before 
Sterne,  and  is  probably  both  much  older  and  by 
no  means  infrequent  in  literature.  Will  any  one 
with  learning  and  leisure  think  it  worth  while  to 
hunt  it  up  ? 

“We  have  all  our  beast  within  us,  and  whosoever 
(says  Aristotle,  Pol.  iii.  c,  11)  is  governed  by  a man 
without  law  is  governed  by  a man  and  by  a beast.” 

The  term  employed  by  Sterne  would  be  very 
likely  to  occur  in  the  productions  of  some  of  the 
burlesque  preachers  of  a few  centuries  ago. 

Nemo. 

May- Day  Custom. — It  was  the , custom  at  Ox- 
ford a generation  ago  for  little  boys  to  blow  horns 
about  the  streets  early  on  May- day,  and  they  did 
it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  the  old  maids.” 
The  same  custom  obtained  in  this  old  town  of 
Lynn,  and  the  purpose  app ears  to  have  been  the  same, 


for  I have  heard  the  very  phrase,  calling  up  the  old 
maids,”  used  amongst  the  boys  here  on  the  first  of 
this  present  May.  I asked  an  aged  inhabitant  how 
long  the  horn-blowing  had  ceased,  and  he  replied 

Ever  since  the  Eeform  Bill  came  in  ” ; but  that 
he  remembered  the  time  when  the  workhouse 
children  were  let  out  for  May-day  early  in  the 
morning  with  their  horns  and  garlands,  and  a 
worthy  alderman  whom  he  named  always  kept 
open  house  on  that  day,  and  gave  them  a good 
dinner.  Calling  up  the  old  maids”  refers,  I 
conclude,  to  the  custom  of  calling  up  the  maids, 
whether  old  or  young,  to  go  a-maying.  Quis. 

Lynn. 

[May  has  always  been  considered  the  merriest  of 
months— “ the  fairest  of  the  year.”  The  custom  of  horn- 
blowing is  thus  noticed  by  worthy  Tom  Hearne  in  his 
preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle,  p.  18  : “ ’Tis 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  upon  the  jollities  of  the  first  of 
May  formerly,  the  custom  of  blowing  with,  and  drinking 
in  horns  so  much  prevailed,  which,  though  it  be  now 
generally  disused,  yet  the  custom  of  blowing  them  pre- 
vails at  this  season,  even  to  this  day,  at  Oxford,  to  re- 
mind people  of  the  pleasantness  of  that  part  of  the  year.”' 
Aubrey  has  this  memorandum  in  his  Remains  of  Gen- 
tilisme  and  Judaisme,  MS.  Lansd.  266,  p.  5. : “ At  Oxford 
the  boys  do  blow  cows’  horns  and  hollow  canes  all  night ; 
and  on  May-day  the  young  maids  of  every  parish  carry 
about  garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards  they  hang 
up  in  their  churches.”  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  too,  it 
was  formerly  usual  on  May  mornings  for  the  young  girls 
to  sing  these  lines  in  the  streets,  at  the  same  time  scatter- 
ing flowers-: — 

“ Rise’up  maidens,  fie  for  shame ! 

For  I’ve  been  four  long  miles  from  home, 

I’ve  been  gathering  my  garlands  gay, 

Rise  up,  fair  maids,  and  take  in  your  May.”] 

PuEiTAN  Changes  oe  Names. — -A  note  in 
Hume’s  History  of  ^England  (vii.  230,  ed.  1791} 
says,  speaking  of  the  Commonwealth,  that— - 

“ It  was  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  at  that  time  to 
change  their  names  from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  Wil- 
liam, which  they  regarded  as  heathenish,  into  others  more 
sanctified  and  godK*  ......  Here  are  the  names  of  a 

jury  said  to  be  enclosed  in  the  county  of  Sussex  about 
this  time.” 

The  names  I need  not  repeat,  as  they  are  fami- 
liar to  most  of  us.  The  list  is  quoted  from 
Brome’s  Travels  in  England,  p.  279 — a book  to 
which  I have  not  access  here  j but  surely  we  may 
safely  come  to  the  conclusion,  without  verifying 
the  passage,  that  these  eighteen  wonderful  names 
are  either  a forgery  or  a joke.  I am  anxious  to 
know  what  contemporary  authority  there  is  for  the 
statement  in  the  early  part  of  the  note.  I know 
modern  writers  have  repeated  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  and  that  novelists  have 
ransacked  their  imaginations  to  find  characteristic 
names  for  their  Puritan  characters,  but  I do  not 
remember  any  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth time  or  that  of  Charles  II.  that  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  strange  Christian  names 
were  more  common  in  those  days  than  now» 
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What  passages  have  we  on  this  subject  in  the 
works  of  the  Eestoration  playwrights  ? 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

On  the  Absence  oe  any  French  Word  eor 
Eide.” — There  is  no  one  word  in  French 
which  connotes  the  action  of  riding  on  horse- 
back. Monter  signifies  the  action  of  mounting  on 
horseback,  but  hardly  of  the  continuous  action  of 
riding.  To  express  this  the  French  say  etre  or 
alter,  or  sepromener,  a cheval  : this  properly  means 
riding  for  amusement.  Is  this  the  reason  that 
Frenchmen  generally  decline  to  ride  with  the 
hounds,  because  they  can  only  ^‘se  promener  a 
cheval  ”?  just  as  they  are  too  volatile  to  continue 
the  action  of  standing,  and  so  have  no  word  to  ex- 
press it.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Kectory. 

Eohghs,” — When  was  this  word  first  used  to 
designate  the  scum  of  the  people,  the  dangerous 
classes,”  the  residuum,  as  Mr.  Bright  called  them  ? 
The  word  was  wanted  as  being  more  specific  than 
moh.  In  a mob  there  usually  is  a proportion  of 
roughs,  but  a mob  may  be  simply  a motley  col- 
lection of  turbulent,  noisy,  but  still  honest,  people 
it  need  not  necessarily  be  composed  of  roughs  nor 
even  comprise  any. 

Is  not  the  word  a mere  abbreviation  of  ruffians, 
and  should  we  not  write  ruffs  f I fancy  I first 
saw  the  word  roughs  ” in  print  during  the  turbu- 
lent period  of  the  elections  that  followed  the 
first  Eeform  Bill,  about  1833  or  1834. 

The  following  is  from  the  recently  published 
Lifel  of  Barham.  In  a poetical  invitation  to  Dr. 
Hume  (Nov.  4,  1837)  he  says  : — 

“ There’ll  be  lots  of  new  policemen 
To  control  the  rogues  and  roughs T 

Can  any  reader  of  & Q.”  give  me  an  earlier 
instance  of  the  word  ? Jaydee. 

[Charles  Dickens  once  said,  “ I entertain  so  strong  an 
objection  to  the  euphonious  softening  of  ruffian  into 
rough,  which  has  lately  become  popular,  that  I restore 
the  right  word  to  the  heading  of  this  paper.”  — The 
Ruffian,  hy  the  Uncommercial  Traveller,  All  the  Year 
Round,  Oct.  10,  1868.  Dr.  Motley,  however,  in  his 
United  Netherlands,  iv.  138,  ascribes  its  use  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  last  illness : “ The  great  queen,  moodjq 
despairing,  dying,  wrapt  in  profoundest  thought,  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  or  already  gazing  into  in- 
finity, was  besought  by  the  counsellors  around  her  to 
name  the  man  to  whom  she  chose  that  the  crown  should 
devolve.  ‘ Not  to  a rough, ^ said  Elizabeth  sententiously 
and  grimly.”  Dr.  Motley  adds  in  a note,  apparently 
from  a letter  of  Secretary  Scaramelli,  that  the  word 
rough  “in  lingua  inglese  significa  persona  bassa  e 
vile.”] 

The  Sicilian  Tyrant.— In  The  TYmesofMay  5, 
1871,  p.  9,  col.  5,  we  read — ■ 

“ There  is  too  much  reason  in  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Childers’  critics  that  he  affected  the  style  of  gardening 


of  the  Sicilian  tyrant,^  who  switched  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies,  and  let  the  dwarf  varieties  alone.” 

Tbe  switching  is,  I think,  first  told  in  Greek 
writers  by  Herodotus  (v.  92)  of  Thrasybulus, 
repeated  % Aristotle  {fPol,  iii.  13,  17,  ed.  Eaton) 
of  Periander,  and  by  Livy  (i.  64)  and  Ovid  {Fasti, 
ii.  701)  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  edition  of 
the  Politics  to  which  I have  referred  above  gives 
no  reference  to  any  Sicilian  tyrant.  Was  the 

Thunderer  ” confusing  the  story  told  of  Pha- 
laris  with  those  of  the  other  tyrants  to  whom  the 

switching  ” is  commonly  ascribed  ? or  is  there 
any  Sicilian  legend  of  the  kind  ? A Student. 

Tennysoniana. — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents tell  me  the  meaning  of  these  two  passages  in 
Tennyson,  Princess  f — 

“ Those  monstrous  males  that  carve  the  living  hound. 

And  cram  him  with  the  fragments  of  the  gi'ave.” 

iii.  293. 

[See  “N.&Q.”  2^^  S.  v.  58.] 

“ She  that  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule.” — ii.  65. 

T.  M. 

[There  appears  to  be  an  allusion  in  this  line  to  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  whose  name  repre- 
sents the  rule  of  law  and  order.  The  universal  tradition 
of  the  Sabine  origin  of  Numa  intimates  that  the  Romans 
must  have  derived  a great  portion  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem from  the  Sabines,  rather  than  from  the  Etruscans,  as 
is  commonly  believed. — Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  ii.  1212.] 

‘^The  Boyhood  oe  St.  Thoitas  Villaneuve 
{sic),  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo,  No.  256.  Sent 
by  Lord  Ashburton  ” {vide  Catalogue  of  the  late 
Exhibition  of  Old  Masters).  What  were  the 
adventures  of  this  particular  St.  Thomas,  the 
second  half  of  whose  name  has  been,  I am  apt  to 
think,  misspelled  in  the  catalogue  ? 

Noell  Eadeclieee. 

[An  excellent  account  of  St.  Thomas  of  Yillanova, 
Archbishop  of  Valentia,  will  be  found  in  Alban  Butler’s 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Sept.  18.] 

VoLTAiRiANA. — In  the  ^^Denunciation  to  the 
Parliament”  of  the  Kehl’ edition  of  Voltaire’s  works 
(1781)  there  are  one  or  two  allusions  which  I do 
not  understand : — 

“ Men  who  are  avaricious  rather  than  malicious  had 
discovered  in  a plant  which  was  almost  unknown  a 
fatal  virtue  for  enabling  citizens  to  be  sent  to  sleep  and 

robbed You  thought  you  ought  to  punish  the 

first  attempts  by  chastisement  sufficiently  rigorous  to 
inspire  a salutary  terror.” 

What  does  this  refer  to  ? Also,  where  can  I 
find  an  account  of  the  young  man  of  Abbeville 
who  was  condemned  to  death  for  ‘Gfiasphemies 
and  crimes  ” engendered  by  reading  Voltaire  P I 
quote  from  a translation,  as  I have  never  seen  the 
original.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

* The  italics  are  mine. 
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BARKER  AND  BURFORD’S  PANORAMAS. 

(4**^  S.  vii.  279.) 

In  reply  to  Me.  Noeman’s  general  queries  about 
the  Leicester  Square  Panoramas^  I should  like  to 
say  a few  words.  Henry  Aston  Barker  married  a 
daughter  of  Admiral Bligh  of  the  ^'Bounty/’  with 
whom  my  family  were  very  intimate.  I dis- 
tinctly remember  going  to  West  Square,  South- 
wark, where  Mr.  Barker  lived,  and  seeing  him 
in  his  wooden  rotunda  behind  the  house,  and 
mounted  on  a moveable  scaffolding,  painting 
Spitzbergen”  over  the  '^Battle  of  Waterloo.’’  He 
was  then,  with  his  long  brush,  obliterating  a 
charge  of  cuirassiers  with  icebergs  and  white 
bears  that  quite  chilled  you  to  look  at.  This  was 
probably  in  1817,  when  I was  four  years  old; 
but  I also  distinctly  remember  Athens”  in 
Leicester  Square— the  Acropolis  and  the  beautiful 
atmosphere.  As  the  canvas  of  Waterloo”  was 
used  as  I say,  is  it  not  probable  that  Mr.  Barker 
was  the  painter  of  the  great  battle  ? I am  tempted 
to  go  on  about  Admiral  Bligh. 

At  an  even  earlier  date  than  that  named,  I was 
sent  with  my  nurse  (who  still  lives  with  my 
family)  to  stay  atFarningham,  where  the  admiral 
lived ; and  he^  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee,  and 
let  me  play  with  the  bullet  that  was  strung  on  a 
blue  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  had  been  the 
weight  he  used  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
bread  he  could  allow  himself  and  crew  in  their 
boat  voyage  of  4,000  miles.  Bligh  was  a small 
man  with  a hasty  temper.  He  sat  in  a library 
walled  with  books,  and  the  house  had  sea  curi- 
osities which  he  had  collected  for  Mrs.  Bligh. 

was  in  an  early  number  of 
N.  & Q.”  (2“‘^  S.  ii.  411);  but  no  answer  has 
been  given,  I believe.  I have  heard  the  following 
romantic  story,  but  without  names. 

Mrs.  Bligh  was  the  daughter  of  a literary  man 
who^  was  associated  with  Adam  Smith  in  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  &c.  The  cause  of 
his  retirement  to  Scotland  was  thus  narrated : — ■ 
As  a youth  he  had  been  with  a private  tutor,  a 
clergymM ; and  Lord  S.  (Sandwich  ?)  was  a fellow 
pupil.  The  young  nobleman  fell  in  love  with  the 
tutor  s daughter,  and  was  consequently  removed 
by  his  relations ; but  the  lovers  agreed  to  corre- 
spond, and  the  pupil  who  remained  was  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication.  Being  however  a 
rival,  he  stopped  the  letters  on  both  sides,  per- 
suading the  writers  that  they  were  faithless  to 
each  other,  and  so  succeeded  at  last  in  winnino- 
the  lady  for  himself.  I have  been  told  that  Mrs. 

^ "^ho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  mother, 
was  the  only  issue  of  this  unhappy  marriage.  Can 
any  one  clear  or  gainsay  this  tradition  ? 

Ihe  admiral  was  a Cornish  man,  and  had  a scar 


on  his  cheek.  George  HI.  asked  him,  at  a /evee,  in 
what  action  he  had  been  wounded;  and  made  him. 
tell  the  story  that,  when  a boy,  he  was  helping  his 
father  to  catch  a horse  in  their  orchard,  when  the 
father  threw  a small  hatchet  to  turn  the  animal,  and 
unwittingly  struck  his  son.  Lady  O’Connell,  one 
of  the  admiral’s  daughters,  was  a person  of  great 
spirit,  and  defended  her  father  with  a pistol 
against  rebels  during  his  governorship  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  Frances  and  Jane  Bligh  were 
twins.  Ann  was  a beauty,  but  mentally  afflicted. 
The  admiral  was  a severe  martinet,  even  at  home  f 
and  not  a little  was  he  angered  at  finding  his 
daughters  pursued  from  church  by  a stranger^ 
who  had  been  told,  in  answer  to  his  advertisement 
for  a wife,  to  appear  blowing  his  nose  in  the  aisle 
of  Farningham  church,  where  a lady  favourable^ 
to  his  views  would  be  present.  The  ladies,  unable 
to  repre.ss  their  laughter,  betrayed  themselves; 
and  their  father  gave  both  them  and  their  dupe 
some  very  emphatic  broadsides  from  his  easily 
excited  tongue. 

Perhaps  I have  gone  beyond  my  brief  in  these- 
memoranda ; but  Bounty  ” Bligh  was  a man  for 
our  naval  country  to  be  proud  of.  As  a navigator, 
shown  in  his  conduct  of  the  great  boat  voyage  in. 
the  Pacific,  he  may  be  called,  like  Nelson  — 

“ The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began.” 

Alfeed  Gattt,  D.D. 

[We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe: 
for  a reference  to  an  interesting  notice  of  Henry  Aston 
Barker,  Esq.,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman' & Maga- 
zine for  October,  1856.— Ed.] 

I saw  in  England,  many  years  ago,  two  large 
panoramas  which  I do  not  find  on  this  list.  Were 
they  not  by  these  artists  ? The  one  in  Leicester* 
Square  (anno  1821)  was  truly  a gorgeous  and  a 
Georgius  affair,  ^^The  Coronation  of  George  IV.”; 
whereas  that  of  King  William  IV.  (the  Reform 
Bill),  which  I witnessed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1831,  was,  as  ^^H.  B.”  facetiously  termed  it  in 
one  of  his  clever  caricatures,  ^^A  Half-crown- 
ation.”  The  other  panorama  I saw  in  Liverpool 
in  1823-4  was  The  Storming  of  Seringapatam,’^ 
and  death  of  Tippoo-Saheb.  P.  A.  L.. 


WILLIAM  BALIOL. 

(4th  302.) 

John  Baliol  had  no  brother  named  William, 
The  competitor  was  the  youngest  son  of  Devorgilla,. 
and  his  three  elder  brothers — Hugh,  Alan,  and 
Alexander — all  died  childless  before  he  claimed 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  There  is  a pretty  good 
pedigree  of  the  Balliols  in  Robertson’s  Ayrshire 
Families,  vol.  i.,  and  of  their  predecessors,  the  De 
Morvilles,  in  vol.  ii.  A Sir  William  Balliol  was 
one  of  the  seven  Scots  commissioners  to  France 
in  1303.  (Hailes’  Annals.)  Whether  he  was  the 
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erson  mentioned  by  J.  R.  S.  as  buried  at  Canter- 
ury^  or  William  Balliol  (or  Baillie)  of  Hopri^ 
and  Penston  in  East  Lothian,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say.  The  latter  personage,  who  is  said  to  have 
married  a daughter  of  the  patriot  Wallace,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Baillies  of  Lamington  in 
Clydesdale,  where  they  have  flourished  for  five 
hundred  years.  He  is  conjectured  by  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Nisbet’s  Heraldry  to  have  been  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Balliol  of  Cavers,  a 
collateral  relative  of  the  king  of  Scots.  The  same 
authority  states  that  Sir  Alexander  of  Cavers 
married  Isabel,  heiress  of  Richard  de  Chilham,  and 
widow  of  David  de  Strabolgi,  Earl  of  Athol.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  is  curious  that  this  lady,  who 
died  in  1292,  lies  buried  in  the  east  crypt  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  where  I have  seen  her  effigy. 
Her  estate  of  Chilham  is  within  a short  distance 
of  that  city.  If  William  Balliol  was  her  son, 
there  would  be  no  unlikelihood  in  his  being  also 
buried  th&re^  as  stated  by  Weever.  Though  in 
the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott’s  Memorials  of  Can- 
terbury I observe  no  notice  of  any  monastery  of 
White  Friars  Observants.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  obscurity  about  the  close 
of  the  Scottish  career  of  this  great  family.  The 
surname  does  not  seem  to  have  been  proscribed, 
for  a Sir  Henry  de  Balliol  had  a grant  of  Branx- 
holme  in  Roxburghshire  from  Robert  Bruce  him- 
self (Robertson’s  Index),  and  Thomas  de  Balliol 
held  lands  in  the  same  county  till  the  close  of 
David  Bruce’s  reign.  Yet  their  French  seigneury 
of  Bailleul,  at  this  very  date,  was  obtained  by  a 
female  descendant  of  Radulphus  de  Coucy.  (See 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  And  the 
Scottish  Baillies  have  never  been  able  to  explain 
why  their  arms  are  so  difierent  from  those  of  the 
Balliols — the  former  being  nine  stars,  the  latter 
an  orle — though  complaisant  genealogists  have 
done  their  best  to  find  a resemblance,  or  account 
for  the  discrepancy.  Anglo-Scoths. 


Three  pedigrees  of  the  Baliol  family  are  given 
in  The  Patrician,  edited  by  John  Burke,  1847,  iii. 
174j  265,  425.  In  two  of  them  Sir  AVilliam 
Baliol  le  Scot  is  mentioned  as  the  youngest  brother 
of  John,  King  of  Scotland.  It  is  also  stated  that 
Sir  William  was  buried  at  the  White  Friars 
Observant  at  Canterbury,  mentioned  by  Philpot 
in  Weever,  and  died  about  1311.”  The  authority 
adduced  for  making  Sir  William  le  Scot  the 
younger  brother  of  the  King  of  Scotland  is  the 
Addit.  MS.  5520,  fol.  188,  which  purports  to  be 
the  true  descent  and  lineage  of  the  ancient  and 
knightly  family  of  Scot,  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Baliol,  alias  le  Scot,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.”  Consult  also  Hasted’s  Kent,  1790,  iii. 
292,  293  ] but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Dug- 
dale’s  Baronage,  or  Douglas’s  Peerage.  J,  Y. 
Barnsbuiy. 


“ Scot’s  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Scots,  a family 
professing  descent  from  William  de  Balliol,  le  Scot.” — 
Murray’s  of  Kent,  p.  133. 

“ Scott’s  Hall,  whose  founders,  the  Scotts,  are  thought 
to  be  descended  from  the  Scottish  kings.” — Mackie’s  Hi$- 
torical  Account  of  Folkestone  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
p.  195. 

In  a foot-note  to  Fuller’s  Worthies,  reference  is 
made  to  a ballad  on  the  Scotts  in  Peck’s  Deside- 
rata Curiosa  and  in  The  World. 

Brabourne  church,  in  Kent,  contains  memorials 
of  the  Scott  family  as  early  as  1433.  R.  J.  F. 


THE  SWAN  SONG  OF  PARSON  AVERY. 

(ph  S.  vi.  493  5 vii.  20,  148,  288.) 

The  following  notices  of  persons  of  the  name 
of  Avery  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury may  be  interesting  to  Me.  Whitmoke  and 
others : — 

Avery,  Amos.  Commissioner  for  [Berkshire  for 
the  assessment  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  per 
month,  1656.  (Scobell,  Acts  and  Ordinances, 
ii.  402.) 

Avery,  Arnold.  Justice  of  Peace  for  Berkshire, 
1650.  {Names  of  Justices  of  Peace  . . . Michael- 
mas Terme,  1650,  8vo,  1650,  p.  5.) 

Avery,  Henry.  Soldier  serving  in  Ireland  in 
1654.  {Gent.  Mag.  1863,  ii.  706.) 

Avery,  Joseph.  Petition  for  examination  of  his 
accounts,  and  payment  of  13,000/.,  1660.  Had 
been  resident  for  Charles  I.  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Germany  for  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  he  chiefly  paid  his  own  expenses.  Lost  an 
estate  of  8000/.,  and  the  post  of  deputy-governor 
of  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  Company  at  Ham- 
burg, worth  400/.  a-year.  {Cal.  Stat.  Pap.  Dom. 
1660-1661,  p.  296.) 

Avery,  Robert.  A Royalist  officer  during  the 
civil  war.  {A  List  of  Officers  claiming  the  Sixty 
Thousand  Pomids  granted  by  his  Sacred  Maj.  for 
the  Relief  of  his  truly  Loyal  and  Indigent  Party, 
4to,  1663.  [The  list  probably  gives  this  person’s 
county  and  the  colonel  under  whom  he  served. 
I have  only  a memorandum,  not  the  list  itself  to 
refer  to], 

Avery,  Samuel.  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. M.P.  for  London  in  the  parliament  of  1654. 
(Rush worth,  Hist.  Coll,  part  ii.  p.  824 ; part  iii. 
p.  162 ; part  iv.,  vol.  i.  pp.  180, 181,  373.  Scobell, 
Acts  and  Ord.  99.  Commons'  Journals,  iii.  398 ; 
iv.  679.  Cat.  of  Names  of  such  as  were  summoned 
to  any  Parl.fro?n  1640,  8vo,  1661,  p.  34.) 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


I am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Macleak  and  Me. 
Whitmore  for  the  information  given  me  respect- 
ing the  probable  ancestry  of  the  Averys  of  New- 
bury, Berks,  That  they  were  not  of  the  same 
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stock  with  William  Averj,  a physician^  who  set- 
tled at  Dedham,  Mass.,  is  evident  from  the 
difference  of  their  respective  coats  of  arms : Dr. 
Avery  s descendants  bearing"  a chevron  between 
three  bezants  (Burke  gives  it  a fesse),  and  the 
Averys  of  Newbury,  Berks,  the  same  arms  as 
Avery  of  Warwickshire,  Ermine  on  a pale  en- 
grailed azure,  three  lions’  heads  couped  or.”  I 
regret  that  I have  no  chance  of  examining  New- 
bury registers,  and  thence  collecting  any  probable 
ancestry  of  Parson  Avery,  specially  such  as  would 
establish  his  cousinship  with  Anthony  Thatcher. 
I have  a few  baptisms  between  1655  and  1698,  and 
a memorandum  that  in  1697  Benjamin  Avery, 
Bichard  Avery,  and  Timothy  Avery  were  sub- 
scribers to  the  Presbyterian  meeting  there.  If 
the  arms  of  the  respective  families  are  correctly 
borne  they  are  not  identical  with  the  American 
Averys  ^ but  in  those  days,  as  now,  the  practice 
doubtless  prevailed  of  send  your  name,  and  your 
arms  shall  be  sent  in  return,”  it  being  a very 
common  error  that  every  name  has  arms,  and  the 

Wm.  Avery,  of  Coagresbury,  co.  Somerset  = 


only  thing  needful  is  to  make  a claim,  after  lapse 
of  time,  treated  as  a right. 

The  Averys  of  Cornwall  in  all  probability 
descend  from  a common  ancestor  with  Samuel 
Avery,  a somewhat  conspicuous  character  in  the 
troublesome  times  of  Charles  I.  His  pedigree  is 
given  in  the  Visitation  of  Somerset  (Harleian 
MS.  1141),  and  is  as  under — the  Samuel  Avery 
of  London,  merchant,  being  no  doubt  the  sheriff 
of  1647,  and  the  Alderman  Avery  who  joined 
in  proclaiming  the  Act  for  abolishing  kingly 
government,  May  30,  1649.  He  was  commis- 
sioner for  sundry  City  ordinances  about  1645, 
and  the  State  Paper  Office  contains  letters  from 
him  dated  from  Hamburg,  and  addressed  to  Lord 
Digbye  and  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Jan.  12,  164f. 
Further  notices  of  him  are  found  in  Rix’s  Fan- 
conherge  M^emorial,  p.  15,  The  pedigree  is  as 
follows : — 

Arms : A chevron  between  three  annulets  (or 
bezants  ?)  q^uartering  azure  a ram’s  head  cabossed 
ar.  attired  or,  Dernfordf 

Ann,  daii.  and  heir  of  Irish  of  Congresbury. 


Jacob  Avery,  of  Mells,  co.  Somerset 
now  living,  1623. 


Dorothy,  dau.  of  Hugh  Whitcombe,  of  Sherborne,  co.  Dorset. 


Benjamin  Joseph  Avery = Frances,  dau.  of 
of  London,  — - Deedes  of 

merchant.  London. 


Christian,  wife  to 
John  Irish,  of 
Yatton,  CO. 
Somerset. 


I 

Hannah,  wife  to 
Edmd.  Hobbs, 
of  Congresbury. 


Samuel  Avery: 
of  London, 
merchant, 
2nd  son. 


Katherine,  aged  3,  1623. 


Mirabella,  dau. 
of  — Barnet. 


I have  had  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with 
a clergyman  in  Cornwall,  holding  preferment  in 
the  county,  of  the  name  of  Avery,  who  informed 
me  that  the  name  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
particular  localities,  though  he  was  not  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  their  connection  with 
Avery  of  Somerset  or  Avery  of  Warwickshire. 
Ihe  last-named  family  had  a descendant,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Avery,  Vicar  of  Kirby  near  Colchester, 


Essex,  from  1688  to  1725.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  grant  of  arms  to  Avery  of  War- 
wickshire has  been  mixed  with  documents  rela- 
tive to  Essex  property,  and  has  thus  come  by 
purchase  into  the  hands  of  your  correspondent. 
They  are  precisely  the  arms  borne  by  Richard 
Avery  of  the  Newbury  family,  as  engraved  for  a 
book-plate  nearly  180  years  ago.  E.  W. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

(4**^  S.  vi.  passmi ; vii.  185,  241,  344,  390.) 

Me,^  Feegussoh  may  have  satisfied  himself 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  created  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  St.  Paul’s  ” in  that  he  made  the 
tour  great  arches  of  the  dome  all  alike,”  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  he  will  find  few  men  who 
have  any  real  respect  for  Sir  Christopher  to 
agree  with  him,  and  that  the  other  very  posi- 
tively expressed  views  in  his  letter,  as  to  the 
works  which  ought  to  be  done,  are  as  little  de- 
serving of  acceptance. 

I have  not  seen  the  Sacristy  or  the  article  on 


St.  Paul’s  by  Messes.  Somess  Claeee  and 
Mickleth WAITE  ,*  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  shortly  before  its  appearance  I had  expressed 
to  several  persons  my  very  strong  objections  to 
what  I was  informed  were  the  intentions  of  the 
committee  5 and  one  of  them  having  asked  me  to 
put  my  views  on  paper,  I wrote  the  letter,  of 
which  I enclose  a copy,  to  Mr.  Richmond,  by 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  committee.  This 
letter,  which  advocated,  as  I gather,  very  nearly 
the  same  course  as  that  suggested  in  the  Saci'istyy 
is  at  any  rate  evidence,  I hope,  that  a course 
which  is  suggested  from  various  quarters,  in  this 
independent  way,  has  not  been  advocated  without 
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better  grounds  than  Me.  Teegusson  seems  to  be 
prepared  to  admit. 

Since  my  letter  to  Mr.  Eichmond  was  written 
and  printed  (by  direction  of  the  St.  Paul’s  com- 
mittee), the  decision  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
organ  has  been  announced.  In  a few  words,  that 
decision  involves  an  absolute  violation  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  own  work,  without  any  kind 
of  necessity.  And  this  singular  fatality  seems^  to 
attend  all  the  works  executed  for  the  completion 
of  St.  Paul’s.  The  works  already  done  have  been 
confessedly  a series  of  mistakes — costly,  but  com- 
plete. They  are  now,  all  of  them,  to  be  undone; 
but  in  their  place  another  mistake,  costly  and  un- 
necessary, is  to  be  perpetrated.  The  organ  is  to 
be  put  back  on  to  a screen  between  the  choir  and 
the  dome,  not  after  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
design  or  according  to  any  scheme  which  he  ap- 
proved, but  after  (in  this  country)  a new  fangled 
plan,  which,  in  spite  of  Me.  Feegtjsson’s  certifi- 
cate that  it  will  perfectly  remedy  ” ^Hhe  de- 
fects” of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  work,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  very  greatly  damage  what  I conceive 
to  be  one  of  its  beauties. 

If  Me.  Peegesson  or  the  committee  would  ask 
their  organ-builder  for  his  plain  advice,  untram- 
melled by  the  opinions  of  the  musical  committee 
of  twelve,  I undertake  to  say  _ that  it  would  be 
decidedly  to  replace  the  organ  in  its  old  position 
on  the  screen,  and  to  put  such  additional  pipes,  &c. 
as  are  required  under  the  western  arches  on  each 
side  the  choir.  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Willis  would 
at  once  say  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
perfectly  practicable,  and  that  the  organist,  being 
placed  at  the  north  or  south  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, would  be  able  to  play  equally  well  for  the 
choir  in  the  choir  proper,  or  for  a choir  placed, 
as  I proposed,  under  the  dome. 

So  much  for  the  organ.  But  Me.  Feegessoe 
goes  on  to  say  tha,t  there  is  another  scheme  which 
has  been  warmly  urged  on  the  committee  by 
several  distinguished  architects.”  This  scheme  is 
that  which  I,  without  concert  with  any  one,  pro- 
pounded to  the  committee  through  Mr.  Eich- 
mond— viz.  that  an  altar  under  a baldachin  should 
be  erected  under  the  dome,  with  a small  choir  in 
front  of  it  enclosed  with  low  marble  screens,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  people. 

I am  delighted  to  have  authority  for  the  fact 
that  ‘^several  distinguished  architects  ” approve  of 
such  a scheme.  May  I ask  whether  it  could  be 
equally  said  of  the  committee’s  scheme  that 

several  distinguished  architects”  entirely  ap- 
prove of  it  ? I have  spoken  to  several,  hut  have 
not  found  one  ivho  does  so  ! 

1 know  your  space  is  limited,  so  I will  conclude 
with  only  a few  words  more. 

I protest  against  any  work  being  done  in  St. 
Paul’s  which  in  any  way  alters  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  own  work,  or  own  recorded  intentions  or 


designs.  I make  this  protest  as  an  artist  who 
wishes  the  same  tender  care  to  be  shown  for  Sir 
Christopher’s  work  and  reputation  that  is  shown 
by  common  consent  for  the  work  of  the  older  and 
generally  unknown  architects  of  our  old  cathe- 
drals, or  for  every  painter  and  sculptor  whose 
work  is  worth  keeping  at  all ; and  I do  so  because 
I conceive  that,  under  pretence  of  completing  St. 
Paul’s,  we  shall  have  its  interior  so  spoilt  and 
bedecked  that  the  old  inscription  to  its  architect 
will  have  forthwith  to  be  obliterated. 

Me.  Feegessoe  says,  however,  that  if  a balda- 
chin is  to  be  erected  under  the  dome  it  would 
cost  more  money  than  the  committee  possess  if  it 
is  to  be  worthy  of  its  position  ” ; and  on  this  I 
will  conclude  with  a practical  suggestion.  All 
the  money  the  committee  possess  spent  on  one 
really  beautiful  work  of  art  would  be  far  better 
expended  than  on  picking  out  walls  with  varied 
colours,  or  erecting  and  re-erecting  organs,  mosaics, 
&c.  The  committee  have  already  consulted  Mr. 
Burges  as  to  a scheme  of  subjects  for  the  possible 
mosaics.  Let  them  now  go  to  him  with  their 
money  (or  half  of  it)  in  their  hands,  saying,  “ De- 
sign us  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  baldachin 
and  altar  that  you  can  contrive ; employ  the  best 
artists  on  it,  and  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  worthy 
of  its  place  under  our  dome.”  I undertake  to  say 
that  they  would  have  in  return  a work  of  which 
they  might  be  proud,  of  which  all  England 
indeed  might  be  proud,  and  which  would  do  mpre 
to  redeem  St.  Paul’s  from  the  charge  of  being 
unworthy  of  our  Church  and  great  city  than  any 
number  of  repetitions  of  mosaics  such  as  we  see 
in  the  dome,  or  of  organs  so  contrived  as  to  con- 
ceal Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  so-called  defective 
work,  or  of  other  alterations  which  must  _ change 
the  whole  character  of  the  interior  of  his  great 
■^vork.  Geoege  Edmeee  Steeet. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


ON  THE  ABSENCE  OF  ANY  FRENCH  WORD 
SIGNIFYING  “ TO  STAND.” 

(4th  s,  yii.  278.) 

The  peculiarity  of  the  French  language  noted 
by  Me.  Teeech  is  certainly  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. Amongst  the  Aryan  or^  Indo-European 
tongues  there  is  no  radical  so  widely  diftused,  or 
of  such  general  application,  as  that  of  which  we 
have  the  earliest  form  in  the  Sans.  sthd.  So  pro- 
lific has  been  this  root,  that  Professor  Pott  in  his 
JEtymologische  Forschungen  gives  a list  of  deriva- 
tives occup3dng  sixty-three  closely  printed  pages 
from  this  single  monosyllable.  The  disappearance 
of  its  primary  application  in  the  French  language 
is  all  the  more  remarkable.  It  is  not  absolutely 
correct  to  say  that  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeatyd. 
There  is  a verb  still  in  use,  though  in  a very  limited 
sense,  ester,  which  is  the  legitimate  descendant 
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and  representative  of  the  original  Latin  stare.” 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  language  it  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  stand/’  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances ; — 

“ All  camp  estez,  que  ne  seions  vaincuz.” 

(“  Stand  your  ground,  that  we  be  not  conquered.”)  ! 

Chanson  de  Roland,  eleventh  century, 

*‘Bien  puis  dire  sans  mentir;  jel  fais  ester  vivre  et 
sentir.” 

(“  I can  say  without  untruth,  I can  make  him  stand 
up,  live  and  feel.’' 

Roman  de  la  Rose,  thirteenth  century. 

Gradually,  however,  its  application  was  re- 
stricted, and  hy  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
settled  into  a law  term ; ester  en  j ugement,”  to 
pursue  or  defend  in  an  action ; ester  a droit,”  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Cotgrave  (1660)  interprets  ester,  to  stand, 
endure,”  in  addition  to  its  application  as  a law 
term.  Tarver  says,  it  is  still  used  figuratively  in 
the  sense  of  hesitating  ” or  pausing,”  hut  I 
have  never  met  with  it  in  this  sense. 

It  has  been  a moot  point  with  philologists 
whether  etre  is  derived  from  Lat.  sta7‘e,  or  from  esse, 
in  low  Latin  essere.  Menage*  and  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  t adopt  the  former  derivation,  hut  the 
preponderance  of  ^ modern  authorities,  Littre  J, 
Brachet  §,  Bailly||,  &c.,  inclines  to  the  latter. 
There  can  he  no  douht  that  the  imperfect  etais, 
(estois),  the  participles  of  the  present  etant  (estant) 
and  of  the  past  ete  (este),  are  derived  from  stabam, 
stans,  and  status. 

If  the  direct  expression  for  standing  has  dropped, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  out  of  use  in  French,  the 
reverse  has  taken  place  in  Italian,  where  stare  ” 
is  used  with  almost  every  imaginahle  meaning, 
not  only  of  standing,  hut  that  of  delaying,  tarrying, 
continuing,  ceasing,  passing,  costing,  &c.  Stando 
pochi  giorni,”  A few  days  since;  Quanto  vi  sta 
questo  quadro  ? ” How  much  did  this  picture 
cost?  Sta  a voi  a venire,”  It  is  your  turn  to 
come,  &c.  Calling  on  a friend  in  Home,  I am 
informed  hy  the  domestico,”  II  Signor  non  sta 
hene,  sta  aletto,”  literally,  Master  does  not  stand 
well,  he  stands  in  hed.” 

There  seems  to  he  in  the  French  language  a 
strange  tendency  to  prefer  circumlocutory  expres- 
sions, and  to  drop  those  which  express  the  same 
idea  more  directly.  Thus,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  ride  on  horseback  was 
expressed  hy  chevaucher,”  a most  expressive 
word  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent.  This  has 
altogether  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 


* Origines  de  la  Langue  frangoise,  1650. 
f Essay  on  the  Romance  Languages,  1862. 
j Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  frangaise  (not  yet  com-' 
plete.) 

§ Lictionnaire  etymologique,  1870. 

Ij  Manuel  des  Racines,  1869. 


the  clumsy  expressions  ^^aller  a cheval,”  ^^pro- 
mener  a cheval.” 

The  numerals  septante,”  octante,”  or  hui- 
tante,”  novante,”  have  within  the  same  period 
been  thrown  over,  to  he  supplanted  by  the  cum- 
brous forms  soixante-dix,”  quatre-vingts,” 

quatre-vingt-dix,”  which  in  the  ordinal  forms, 
such  as  quatre-vingt-dix- septieme  ” for  the 

ninety-seventh,”  is  about  as  awkward  a peri- 
phrasis as  can  be  imagined.  J.  A.  Picton’. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 

Me.  Tkench’s  remark,  that  the  French  have  no 
word  to  express  our  word  to  stand,”  is  correct 
only  so  far  as  you  might  say,  that  the  English 
has  no  word  to  express  to  sit  down,”  because  it 
requires  three  words  to  express  it.  I have  no 
French  Bible  at  hand  for  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  passage  in  Dent,  xviii.  5 does  not  mean  to 
stand,”  in  the  sense  of  being  upright  on  one’s  feet ; 
and  Diodati  translates  it,  “ si  presenti  per  fare  il 
servigio  nel  Nome  del  Signore.”  Uapeardvai  evavn 
Kvplov  Tov  0€oD  (LXX),  means  to  be  present  before, 
and  not  to  stand.  In  this  sense  ‘‘  assister  ” is 
better  than  our  rendering,  because  in  French  as- 
sister ” means,  not  so  much  to  aid  as  to  be  'present 
at,  as  assister  a la  messe.”  So  in  Mark  xi.  25, 
orau  ar’/jK-nre  is  rather  when  you  shall  happen  to 
be  standing  and  praying,  or  may  be  praying,  or 
when  in  act  of  prayer,  ^Horsque  vous  prierez.” 
Here  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  French  have  not 
got  the  word,  as  that  we  have  adopted  the  idiom, 
owing  to  the  translators  of  our  Bible  having  ad- 
hered too  literally  to  the  Greek  words.  Bevela- 
tions  iii.  20,  ^^Me  void  a la  porte,  et  j’y  frappe,” 
is  a precise  equivalent  for  the  sense  of  the  Greek, 
though  it  does  not  connote  the  unimportant  par- 
ticular of  the  posture  of  the  person  knocking.  If 
that  were  important,  a Frenchman  could  say,  ^^Me 
void  debout  a la  porte,”  &c.  In  Heb.  x.  11,  the 
passage  contrasts  with  sitting  ; hence,  if  there  be 
validity  in  the  remark  at  all,  it  is  here  or  no- 
where that  it  Yvdll  apply.  Every  priest  standeth 
daily  ministering,”— tons  les  pretres  se  present- 
ed tons  les  jours  (a  Dieu)  sacrifiant.”  This  ren- 
dering is  not  nearly  so  correct  as  the  French  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  making  it.  It  could  be  done 
thus  ; chaque  pretre  se  tient  debout  administrant 
tons  les  jours,  et  offrant,”  &c.  Diodati  evidently 
thought  so,  for  he  gives  it  ogni  sacerdote  e in 
pie  ogni  giorno  ministrando,”  to  contrast  the  action 
as  strongly  as  possible  with  ^^eposto  a sedere” 
in  V.  12.  Se  tient  debout,”  e in  pie  ” are 
exactly  equivalent  in  the  meaning,  and  in  the 
number  of  words  used.  It  seems,  as  I said  at 
first,  that  the  question  turns  upon  whether  the 
rendering  is  to  be  by  one  word  or  three.  The 
French  cannot  express  he  stands  ” by  one  word, 
but  there  is  nothing  we  can  say  with  the  verb  to 
stand  ” that  a Frenchman  cannot  express  just  as 
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well.  Of  course  you  can  call  it  circumlocution, 
but  this  is  so  trivial  an  issue,  that  nobody,  pro- 
bably, would  care  to  maintain  it.  One  French 
word  may  req^uire  three  in  English,  or  vice  versd. 
Is  it  circumlocution  that  all  English  infinitives 
require  two  words  to  express  them,  whilst  the 
French  use  only  one  (except  in  reflective  verbs), 
as  manger,”  to  eat  ” ? I trow  not. 

One  thing  that  comes  out  of  all  this  minute  pre- 
cision is,  that  the  posture  in  prayer  has  changed. 
An  Oriental  stood  and  stands  to  pray,  a Jew  stood, 
a Koman  stood,  a mystic  falls  upon  the  face  flat, 
a Christian  kneels.  To  stand  and  pray  ” is  the 
English  Biblical  phrase.  In  St.  Giles’s  church  they 
used  to  put  a notice  in  every  pew  as  to  the  pos- 
tures considered  to  befit  the  English  service:  “ To 
stand  for  ascription  bf  praise,  to  sit  to  hear,  to 
kneel  to  pray.”  In  spite  of  Philippians  ii.  10,  ttuv 
ySw  Ka/u^j/rj^  I doubt  if  kneeling  be  aught  else  than 
a feudal  ‘symbol  of  vassalage,  commencing  about 
the  eighth  century,  with  the  kissing  of  Leo’s  toe,  if 
as  early.  In  1275  it  was  ordered  that  every  knee 
should  bend  at  the  name  of  Jesus — a case,  d/or- 
febn,  if  bent  to  a baron  or  master.  It  has  grown 
prescriptive,  but  neither  manners,  dignity,  nor 
antiquity  recommend  it,  and  also  some  evil  has 
come  of  it,  as  of  every  ill  change.  C.  A.  W. 

May  Fair. 

This  curious  fact  has  been  already  remarked 
upon  by  Thomas  Fuller  with  his  usual  quaint- 
ness : — 

“ As  their  (the  French)  language  wanteth  one  proper 
word  to  express  stand,  so  their  natures  mislike  a settled, 
fixed  posture,  and  delight  in  motion  and  agitation  of 
business.” — Holy  Warre,  Cambridge,  1610,  p.  19. 

W.  R.  C. 

Glasgow. 


Like  your  correspondent,  I have  been  under  the 
impression  that  there  are  no  words  in  the  French 
language  to  express  to  stand,”  “ to  sit,”  to  lie 
down  and  that,  from  that  want,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  express  with  the  simplicity  and 
pathos  of  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  Byron,  these 
thoughts : — 

“ She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a monument.” 

“ Upon  the  earth  the  monarch  Zies.” 

“ I stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.” 

I have  only  to  add  the  want  (as  far  as  I know) 
of  three  verbs  expressing  ordinary  locomotion — 
I walk,”  ‘^I  ride,”  “I  drive.”  The  verb  ^^I 
walk  ” exists,  I am  told,  in  Sanscrit  j but  except 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  all  other  Aryan  people  have 
dropped  it.  The  French  ‘‘  se  promener  ” means 
twenty  things  j se  promener  a cheval,”  sur  les 
oaux,”  en  voiture,”  &c. 

As  for  riding,  the  French  have  allowed  their 
good  old  word  chevaucher  ” to  become  obsolete, 
and  I am  not  aware  that  they  have  adopted  any 


other.  Again,  they  have  no  one  word  to  express 
^‘driving,”  in  the  sense  of  motion  in  a carriage. 

I shall  ^valk  to  Greenwich,  John  will  ride,  and 
the  ladies  will  drive, could  only  be-  rendered  in 
French  by  three  periphrases. 

T shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected  by  some  French 
scholar. 


In  Max  Muller’s  Chips  from  a Gertnan  Work- 
shop,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  in  his  article  on  Joinville,” 
who  lived  about  1300,  the  author,  noticing  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, inter  alia,  observes:  still  find  ester, 

^ to  stand  ’ (et  ne  povit  ester  sur  ses  pieds,  ‘ he 
could  not  stand  on  his  feet  ’).”  At  present  the 
French  have  no  single  word  for  standing,’'  which 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  a defect  in  the  lan- 
guage. To  stand  ” is  ester  in  J oinville,  to  be  ” 
is  estre.  J*  L. 

Cambridge. 


MAKGAPvET  FENDLES,  LADY  MORTIMER. 

(4tb  S.  vii.  12,  223,  318.) 

Your  learned  correspondents  Heementetjde  and 
D.  P.  have  most  ingeniously  puzzled  themselves 
into  believing  that  there  is  some  mystery  about 
the  parentage  of  Margaret  de  Fendles,  the  kins- 
woman of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  married  Edmond 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Wigmore.”  Margaret  was  not 
a Spaniard  (whatever  the  erudite  Smyth  of  Nibley 
may  have  said),  but  was  a daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Anglo-French  house  of  Fiennes  or  Fienles  5 
and  she  is  duly  recorded  in  their  family  pedigree 
by  French  and  English  genealogists  of  every  grade, 
from  P.  Anselme  (vi.  167)  to  Baker  (ii.  273). 

Fenolles  and  Fendles  are  mere  blunders  of  the 
copyist,  but  the  name  was  written  in  a variety  of 
ways  in  the  English  records;  and  her  father  is 
called  in  his  Inq.  p.  m.  (30  Edw.  I.  33)  Wil- 
lielmus  de  Fyenes  als  Fenes  als  Fyenles.”  The 
French  seigneurie  of  Fiennes  was  one  of  the 
twelve  baronies  comprised  in  the  county  of  Guis- 
nes,  in  Picardy,  and  was  therefore  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  county  of  Ponthieu — the  maternal  inherit- 
ance of  Queen  Eleanor ; but  the  Sieurs  de  Fiennes 
had,  from  the  reign  of  King  John,  possessed  the 
manor  of  Olapham  in  Surrey,  and  other  lands  in 
England.  Margaret  was  probably  born  ^abroad; 
for  when  her  father  Sir  William  died,  in  1302, 
his  eldest  son  John  (then  aged  twenty-five  and 
upwards)  is  said  in  the  Fine  Roll  to  have  been 
born  in  ^^parts  bevond  sea.”  This  is  the  John 
de  Fienles  whom  Edward  II.  calls  his  kinsman, 
in  his  letter  to  the  town  of  St.  Omer  in  1316 
(Rot.  Clans.,  10  Edw.  II.). 

Margaret’s  relationship  to  Queen  Eleanor  is  very 
clear.  Her  father  Sir  William  de  Fiennes,  was  the 
grandson  of  William  de  Fiennes  by  Agnes  de 
Dammartin,  the  sister  of  Simon  de  Dammartin, 
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Count  of  Aiimale  and  PontMeu^  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The  queen  had 
evidently  a strong  affection  for  her  cousins  of  the 
house  of  FienneS;  for  she  gave  a rich  dowry  to 
Maud  de  Fiennes  (the  aunt  of  Margaret  Morti- 
mer) on  her  marriage  with  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
(Dugdale).  The  brief  pedigree  below  will  show 


clearly  all  these  connections,  and  can  be  verified 
froni  P.  Anselme,  vols.  vi.  and  viii.  ^ and  nArt  de 
Verijier  les  dates,  8vo,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Heementetjde  is  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  the  queen's  maternal  grandmother  was  Alice 
of  France. 


Simon  Dammartin,  Count  d’Aurnale  = Mary,  Countess 
and  of  PonthieUjjMre  ux.,  died  1239.  I of  Ponthieu. 


Agnes  Dammartin  = William  de  Fiennes, 
I died  1241. 


Jane,  Countess  of  Ponthieu  = Ferdinand  III.  King  of  Castille, 
and  Aumale,  died  1279.  I died  1252. 


Ingelram  de  Fiennes,  = 
son  and  heir.  1 


Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I., 
Countess  of  Ponthieu,  died 
1290. 


Wm.  de  Fiennes,  son  and 
died  1302. 


heir,  = Blanche  de 
Brienne. 


Maud,  wife  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford. 


Margaret  Fiennes, "sometimes  called  Mary  = Edmond,  Lord  Mortimer  of  Wigmore. 

Tewaes. 


It  is  not  in  the  Sigilla  Comittim  Flandrice,  but 
in  the  Genealogia  Comitum  Flandrice,  a larger 
work  of  Olivier  de  Wree  (Latinized  Vredius”), 
that  the  name  of  Fienles  occurs.  I have  both 
foliosj  the  former  (a  particularly  fine  copy)  in 
Flemish,  the  latter  in  French.  The  Fienles  pedi- 
gree occurs  at  p.  90,  table  13,  and  from  it  I 
extract  the  following  information : — 

Isabel,  daughter  of  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders 
(died  1304),  by  his  wife  Isabel  of  Luxemburg, 
married  Jean,  Seigneur  de  Fienles,  Chastelain  de 
Bourbourg,  Seigneur  de  Tingri,  &c.  Their  seals 
are  appended  to  documents  given  in  vol.  ii. 
pp.  139,  140,  and  are  engraved  on  p.  92.  These 
documents  are  dated  1330.  The  inscriptions  are 
as  follows : — ^ s’  iohanis  . dni  . de  . eienles  . 
MiLiTis.  On  another  seal : s’,  johis  dni  de  eien- 
LES  ET  CASTELLANI  DE  BODEBOEGS;  MILIT’.  The 
counter-seal  of  this  bears:  ^ 9t’  s’  iohis  dni 

DE  EIELES(sfc)  ET  CASTELLANI  DE  BOVEB  . MILIT. 
The  arms  on  the  shields  and  horse-trappings  are 
the  lion  rampant  (Arg.  a lion  ramp.  sa.).  See  Burke, 
General  Armory,  s.  v.  ‘^Fynes”  and  ‘‘Fines.”  On 
the  seal  of  Isabel,  eienlles  ; and  on  the  counter- 
seal, eienlie — are  variations  in  the  spelling  of 
the  title.  The  son  of  John  and  Isabel  was  Robert 
de  Fienles  {Bict.  Moreau),  Constable  of  France. 
His  seal  is  appended  to  an  agreement  by  which 
certain  exchanges  were  effected  between  himself 
and  Louis  Count  of  Flanders,  &c.,  and  bears  date 
1366.  Its  inscription  is:  le  seel  . eobeet  de 
eiennes.  Here  we  have  the  name  in  the  form 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  thus  spelt  also  in  another 
document : “ Robert,  Sire  de  Fiennes,  Connestable 
de  France,”  &c.  &c.  (dated  Nov.  22,  1366).  The 
seal  bears  the  above  arms,  timbred  with  a helmet 
crested  with  a stag’s  head,  and  supported  by  two 
gryphons.  He  died  childless and  his  niece  Maud 


(daughter  and  heiress  of  his  sister  Jeanne,  by  Jean 
de  Chatillon,  Count  de  St.  Pol)  carried  Fiennes 
to  her  husband,  Guy  de  Luxembourg,  Comte  de 
Ligny,  St,  Pol,  &c.  Thiebaut,  younger  brother 
of  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  Count  de  St.  Pol,  three 
generations  later,  had  Fiennes  as  his  appanage, 
and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants. (Jaqiieline,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  was  sister 
of  Guy  and  Thiebaut.) 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  family  of  Fienles 
or  Fiennes.  I find  no  trace  of  a Spanish  origin, 
or  of  any  connection  with  Queen  Eleanor  of  Cas- 
tile, wife  of  King  Edward  I.  But  I think  the 
inscription  on  one  of  the  seals  quoted  above  may 
explain  the  myster3^  It  occurs  to  me  that  Smyth, 
or  some  other  chronicler  from  whom  he  copied, 
has  been  misled  by  that  or  a similar  inscription, 
perhaps  taken  from  an  imperfect  impression  of  a 
seal,  and  reading  “D"‘  de  Fienles  et  Castellani,’^ 
&c.,  has  attributed  to  the  owner  of  the  seal  a 
Spanish  origin — mistaking  the  “ Castellani  ” for 
the  title  of  Castile.  (“  Castell”  appears  on  several 
royal  seals  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  volume  before 
me.)  It  was  an  easy  step  then  to  assume  a cousin- 
ship  between  Eleanor  of  Castile  and  the  contem- 
porary William  de  ffendles,  who  may  have  been 
a father  or  brother  of  Isabella’s  husband  lean. 

John  Woodwaed. 


In  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Fiennes,  in  the 
Trophees  du  Brabant  (i.  353),  we  are  told  that 
Eustace,  who  married  Adela  de  Fumes  in  1050, 
was  — 

“ Sieur  et  Baron  de  Fiennes,  Tune  des  douze  Baronnies 
de  la  Comte  de  Guines,  appele  anciennemeut  dans  les 
Chartres  Fienles.” 

The  arms  engraved  are  : Argent,  a lion  rampant 
sable.  Goet. 
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PAMPHLET : ITS  ETYMOLOGY. 

(2^^  and  3’^'^  S.  imssim.) 

When  Dr.  Doran  quoted  The  Athenceum,  where 
“ Pamphlet  ” is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
lady,  slightly  modified,  who  first  employed  her- 
self in  writing  pamphlets,  &c,,  I supposed  the 
suo'gestion  was  designed  as  a joke  against  etymo- 
logists, because  he  produced  no  proof  that  this 
voluminous  authoress  did  write  pamphlets  ] but 
recently  a very  rare  work  has  come  into  my  pos- 
session, which  thus  describes  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  a lady  of  this  name : — 

“ De  Pamphyle  greca  BomUcis  mMereirzce.— PampMlem 
quandam  grecam  feminam,  que  quoddam  bonum  reypub- 
lic^e  attulit  temporibus  Solomonis  fuisse  et  generosa  vir- 
tute  floruisse  compertum  est._  Hec  quippe  etsi  amplis- 
simis  titulis  decorari  non  possit,  tamen  quoniarn  aliquid 
rey  pu.  addidit  boni,  sua  portiorie  laudis  taciturnitate 
nostra  fraudari  non  debet.  Que  cum  esset  ingentis  in- 
genii femina : prima  (ut  quidam  auctores  volunt)  ex 
arbusculis  volatilein  Bombicem  collegit : et  illam  a supei- 
fluitatibus  miro  modo  pectine  purgare  primum  cepit,  et 
purgatam  colo  apposuit : atque  etiam  ex  ilia  nlura  tra- 
here  cepit : et  inde  texere  voluit : et  alios  itidem  docuit. 
Et  sic  ilium  usum  eo  usque  universis  incognitum  intro- 
duxit.  Cujus  rey  ratio  excogitata  ostendet  facile  quan- 
tum in  reliquis  agendis  debuerit  hec  femina  valuisse. 

Jo.  Philippi  Foresti  Bergomensis  de  plurimis  Claris 
scele\_s~\tisqiie  Mulieribus  Opus,  Eo.  xxx^,  cap.  xxxiii. 
Ferraric.  1497. 

In  the  woodcut  which  accompanies  the  text, 
this  illustrious  lady  is  represented  as  holding  a 
book  in  her  hand,  probably  her  handbook  teach- 
ing the  art  she  had  invented  (the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms), and  bound  with  the  thread  she  had 
manufactured. 

“ Although  the  article  now  known  to  ourselves  under 
the  name  of  silk  is  ‘ familiar  as  household  words,’  yet  its 
nature  and  origin  were  but  obscurely,  if^  at  all,  ascer- 
tained in  ancient  times.  Pliny,  whose  judgment  and 
discrimination  as  a compiler  are  not  greatly  to  be  relied 
upon,  reports  that  the  homhyx  (or  silkworm)  is  a native 
of  Kos,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  archipelago.  It 
is  known  that  silk  was  manufactured  there  at  a very 
early  period;  but  Aristotle  had  previously  explained  that 
hombykia,  or  the  stuff  produced  from  the  bombyx,  was 
respun  and  rewoven  by  the  women  of  that  island.  The 
inventress  of  this  process  was  Pamphilia.  She  unwove 
the  precious  material  to  recompose  it  in  her  loom  into 
fabrics  of  a more  extended  texture : thus  converting  the 
substantial  silks  of  the  Seres  into  thin  transparent  gauze, 
obtaining  in  measure  what  was  lost  in  substance.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  rob  the  inventress  of  all  the 
merit  belonging  to  this  process,  by  identifying  the  born- 
bykia  with  the  raw  material,  which  it  is  said  Pamphylia 
and  her  nymphs  procured  from  Seres,  and  spun  or  wove 
into  sericum  or  silk.  But  the  fact  of  the  reweaving  rests 
upon  too  good  authority  to  be  doubted.” — Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  s.  v.  “ Silk,”  p.  286. 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham, 


SHEFFIELD  FOLK-LOKE. 

(4*^^  S.  vii.  299.) 

Just  as  ^‘jannock”  is  another  form  of  the  word 
which  in  modern  English  appears  as  even,  so 
retchet  ” is  another  form  of  Old  Engl.  bracJiet  or 
hracliete.  The  forms  hrachcs,  brachez,  bracheteSj 
rachchez,  rachez,  are  all  met  with  in  Sir  Ga- 
wayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  The  connection 
is  with  A.-S.  racce,  Dan.  dial,  rakhe,  O.  N, 
racU,  &c.,  and  the  Promptoriam  entry  is  ^h'atche, 
hownde.”  ''Gabriel  hounds”  is,  therefore,  only 
a translation  (so  to  speak)  of  " Gabriel  ratchet.^ 
The  most  curious  part  of  the  term,  however,  is 
the  prefix  "Gabriel,”  "Gabble,”  or,  as  sounded 
here,  " Gaab’rl.”  For  a long  time  I could  obtain 
no  clue  to  either  its  meaning  or  its  derivation,  and 
notwithstanding  the  Catholicon  Angl.  entry,  Ga- 
brielle  rache,  hie  canialion,'^^  1 was  utterly  unable 
to  connect  the  said  prefix  with  the  personal  name 
it  seems  to  reproduce.  At  length  an  entry  m 
Prompt.  Parv.  gave  me  the  clue,  and  I was  enabled 
to  explain  " Gabriel  ” or  " Gabble,”  the  letter 
being  merely  a corruption  of  the  former,  bhe 
entry  referred  to  is  as  follows : — " Lyche^  ^ 
body.  Funus,  gabares^  c.  E.  et  UG.  in  Gabriel 
dicit  gabaren,  vel  qahbarenT  Gabaren  or  gabbaren 
then,  which,  by  the  authorities  quoted  {Mwiva- 
lends  in  Campo  Florum,  and  Uguitio  orTJgutio, 
both  ancient  vocabularies),  is  interchangeable  with 
Gabriel,  together  with  gabares,  is  clearly  synony- 
mous with  funus,  in  the  sense  of  corpse  m dead 
body ; and  if  confirmation  were  required,  Eaccio- 
lati  gives  " Gabbarie,  vel  Gabbares,  cadavera  apud 
^gyptios  pollinctorum  arte  delibuta,  arefacta,  et 
a corruptione  immunia,  mummies.”  " Gabriel- 
ratchet,”  or  " Gabble-retchet,”  therefore,  wnen 
translated  into  English,  becomes  simply  " coi^se- 
hoiind,”  and  challenges  comparison  with  Dan, 
liig~hvalp,  liig-lmnd,  Helraliker  or  Helrakhe,  &c. ; 
only  remembering  that,  while  liig  is  the  same 
word  as  0.  Engl,  lyche,  A.-S.  lie,  lice,  E.  hch  (in 
lich-gate),  Hel,  as  the  name  of  the  goddess  ot 
the  dead,  is  strictly  synonymous.  In  this  district 
the  "unbaptised  babies”  form  of  the  myth  is 
not  known,  but  there  are  two,  in  a sense,  d^- 
tinct  " superstitious  ” notions  connected  with  the 
" Gaab’rl-ratchet,”  one  of  which  corresponds  _ ex- 
actly with  Dan,  helrakker  as  defined  by  Thiele, 
" a sound  heard  in  the  air,  very  like  the  baying  oi 
hounds,  and  when  heard,  taken  to  presage  death 
and  wasting  ” ; the  other  is  almost  identical  with 
Old  Dan.  hel-rakke,  described  by  Molbech  as  — 

“ A bird  with  a large  head,  staring  eyes,  crooked  beak, 
sharp  claws,  which  inklays  of  yore  was  believed  to  appear 
only  as  a harbinger  of  some  great  mortality,  but  then  to 
fly  abroad  by  night  and  shriek  aloud.” 

I have  had  sundry  very  curious  communications 
touching  the  " Gaab’rl-ratchet  ” made  to  me,  in 
all  good  faith,  by  some  of  my  Cleveland  neigh- 
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hours.  One  involved  the  correct  way  of  averting 
the  omen,  which  I think  Jael  Denee  was  not  ^^up 
to.  Of  course,  as  Me.  Beitten  suggests,  the 
connection  is  with  the  multiform  as  well  as  manv- 
named  Wild  Huntsman  ” legend. 

Dauby  in  Cleveland.  j.  q,  Atkinsok. 

The  word  retchet  in  the  phrase  Gabble  retch et 
(provincial  for  Gabriel  hounds  ”)  means  foot 
scenting  bounds.’’  The  A.-S.  form  is  E. 

^ng  racche.  In  Sir  Gawayne  and  Green  Knight 
(E.  E.  T,  S.)  the  word  is  often  used  : — 

“ & ay  rachcbes  in  a res  radly  hem  fol3es.’' 

(1. 1164.) 

“Baldelybay  blw  prys,  bayed  bayr  rachcbes.” 

(1.  1362 

In  the  Ormulum  (1.  13505)  we  get * 

“ Rihht  alls  an  hunnte  takebp  der 
Wipb  hise  3a3pe  racchess.’’ 

^ The  Prompt.  Parv.  (p.  422)  interprets  ^^odo- 
nnsecus,  quasi  odorem  sequens,”  &c. 

Baeche  ” seems  to  be  a Northern  form  of 


Brache  ” ^ 
feminine  of  ^^Bacche.” 
common. 


or,  as  some  say,  ^'Brache”  is  the 
The  form  Brachet  ” is 
John  Addis. 


Mungo  Paek  and  the  Moss  (4*^  S.  vii.  298.) 

You  may  consider  the  following  little  incident  as 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  periodical,  which  I 
always  read  with  pleasure : — 

You  quote  passages  from  the  Memoir  of  Dr. 
James  Hamilton ; a small  error  exists  in  one  of  his 
remarks.  He  says  that  Sir  William  Hooker  pos- 
sessed the  moss  which  saved  Mungo  Park’s  life  in 
the  burning  wastes  of  Africa,  and  also  that  it  had 
been  given  by  Dickson  to  Sir  William.  This  is 
not  prccisely  the  fact.  The  old  man,  about  the 
year  loiO,  showed  it  to  the  then  young  and  ardent 
botanist,  who  much  desired  to  purchase  it.  Dick- 
son, who  was  a herbalist,  and  sold  medicinal 
plants  at  his  stall  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  pro- 
bably thought  that  the  gentleman  might  be  wil- 
ling  to  give  a fancy  price,  and  accordingly  said 
that  he  would  not  part  with  the  specimen  for 
less  gold  than  would  [not  weigh  as  much,  but  as 
would]  coyer  it.”  On  which.  Sir  William  Hooker 
drew  a guinea  from  his  purse,  and  carried  off  the 
prize. 

It  is  correct  that  the  tiny  moss  was  always 
shown  to  the  botanical  class  during  Sir  William’s 
lectures ; and  always  accompanied  with  the  high 
esson  which  it  conveyed,  and  which  he  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  omit. 

People  have  erroneously  supposed  that  a moss 
may  havej^saved  Mungo  Park’s  life,”  in  the  same 
sense  ^ the  so-called  moss  {tripe  de  roche)  pre- 
served Franklin  and  Bichardson  from  total  starva- 
tion.  But  the  idptical  plant  to  which,  and  to 
the  reflections  which  it  suggested,  Mungo  Park 


was  indebted  for  his  life,  is  hardly  bigger  than  a 
man’s  thumbnail. 

1 Hooker’s  widow,  and  already 

his  wife  when  Dr.  J ames  Hamilton  was  one  of  his 
favourite  students  and  a frequent  visitor  at  his 
house,  1 can  attest  the  general  accuracy  of  Dr. 
HamiUon  s statements  ,•  and,  but  for  severe  ill- 
ness, I should  have  sooner  read  the  ^^N.  & 6.” 
of  April  8,  and  sent  the  above  information. 

^ Maeia  Hooeee. 

Torquay. 

Geantham  Inn  Signs  (4**^  S.  vii.  343.) The 

great  number  of  inn  signs  at  Grantham  having 
the  prefix  blue^  arose  out  of  electioneering  con- 
tests about  the  close  of  the  last  or  the  beginnino* 
ot  the  present  century.  Blue,  contrary  to  the 
usage  customary  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is 
m Lincolnshire  the  whig,  or  rather,  in  these  days, 
the  advanced  liberal”  party  colour.  Sir  William 
Talmash,  afterwards  Lord  Huntingtower,  an  ec- 
centric character,  son  of  Louisa  Countess  of  Dy- 
^rt,  by  her  husband  John  Manners,  Esq,,  of 
Grantham  Grange,  inherited  from  his  father  a 
considerable  estate  in  that  borough  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  period  referred  to  he  advocated 
^ the  old  blue  cause,”  and,  either  with  a view  of 
increasing  his  political  influence  or  from  caprice, 
he  changed  the  signs  of  all  the  public  houses  that 
he  owned  into  Blue  Men,  Blue  Lions,  Blue  Boars, 
Blue  Sheep,  &c.  So  great  indeed  was  his  admira- 
tion for  this  colour  that  he  was  even  chaired  on  a 
blue  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  hoofs,  Grantham, 
besides  being  noted  for  its  excellent  gingerbread, 
cheese-cakes,  and  raised  pork-pies,  did  long,  and 
possibly  now  can,  boast  of  a unique  beer-house 
sign  in  the  shape  of  a living  beehive  perched  on 
the^  top  of  an  old  pollard  tree.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that  its  cosy  old  Angel,  well  known 
to^  many  a Nimrod,  was  an  hostelry  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  and  tradition  asserts  that  that  monarch 
once  lodged  there.  Ap  Coillus. 

Chaeles  I.  (Ph  ^ S.  vii.  342.)— The  Earl  of 
Essex  has  at  Cashiobury  a small  piece  of  the 
ribbon  of  the  Garter  given  to  Bishop  Juxon ; it 
is  sky-blue.  I have  hepd  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  ribbon  remained  in  the  family  representing 
Juxon  for  several  generations,  and  was  destroyed 
by  a lady  to  annoy  her  husband. 

The  Knight  oe  Moeae. 
Judicial  Oaths  S.  vii.  209,  354.)  — I am 
much  surprised  that  Heehenteude  has  so  com- 
pletely mistaken  my  meaning.  It  is  that  if  the 
mere  words  of  ^ the  Bible,  ‘‘  Swear  not  at  all,” 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  without  ex- 
planation, so  are  its  words,  Call  no  man  your 
father  upon  the  earth  and  how  then  can  those 
who  obey  the  one  injunction  pay  no  regard  to  the 
other  ? It  was  most  distinctly  implied  therefore 
in  what  I said,  that  as  in  the  one  instance  (as 
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could  be  shown  from  other  texts  of  Scripture)  it 
was  not  forbidden  to  take  a judicial  oath,  so  in 
the  other  the  injunction  “ had  (to  use  Heemen- 
texjde’s  words)  no  reference  to  the  natural  epithet 
given  by  a child  to  its  father.”  I asked  those 
then  who  objected  to  oaths  of  any  kind,  to  defend 
their  consistency.  In  making  this  demand  then 
my  meaning  was,  I humbly  think,  quite  clear,  and 
that  Heementetjde  had  no  ground  to  say  that  I 
am  ignorant  of  a truism.  G"* 

Edinburgh. 

Hampden  Family  (4*^  S.  vii.  189,  273,  233.) — 
It  is  interesting,  of  course,  to  know  what  idea 
John  Hampden  had  of  the  true  spelling  of  his 
own  name  j but  it  settles  nothing,  or  very  little, 
beyond  that  idea.  I have  in  my  possession  a 
document,  te-mp.  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  principal 
person  concerned  signs  his  name  with  one  spell- 
ing, his  own  son  with  another  as  witness,  while 
the  name  is  spelt  differently  from  both  by  the  law 
scribe  who  drew  up  the  deed.  I am  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  descendants  of  all  those  cousins  of 
John  Hampden,  from  some  of  whom  the  late 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  Alice  referred  to  in 
mv  original  query,  must  be  derived. 

W.  M.  H.  C. 

i(  yviTTT  AS  Flamtnids  Flacctjs  ” (4*^  S.  vii. 
344.) — The  lines  alluded  to  were  extemporised 
by  Sydney  Smith  on  seeing  Jeffrey  riding  upon 
the  animal  specified  at  the  end  of  them.  They 
are,  however,  inaccurately  quoted,  and  should,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  run  as  follows  : — 

“ Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 

As  great  a Jacobin  as  Gracchus ; 

As  short,  but  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus, 

Seated  upon  a little  jackass. 

F.  Gledstanes  Wattgh. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

The  verses  which  H.  R.  wishes  to  be  informed 
about  are  to  be  found  in  Lady  Holland’s  Life  of 
Sydney  Smith,  p.  202,  vol.  i.  L.  A, 

The  Royal  Assent  (d*’'  S.  vii.  355.) — The 
paragraph  referred  to  in  Notices  to  Correspon- 
dents ” appeared  in  an  obscure  sheet  called  the 
Ecclesiastical  Gazette  (or  Journal),  and  was  copied 
and  acknowledged  thence  by  the  Daily  JVews, 
Standard,  and  Advertiser.  The  reason  given  by 
the  writer  for  the  assertion  that  the  assent  to  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  null  and  void  was  that  no 
peers  were  present  except  the  royal  commissioners 
when  the  assent  was  given.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  paragraph  (which  of  course  was  pure 
rubbish)  did  not  rest  the  objection  on  the  ground 
of  the  absence  of  the  bishops.  I have  reason  to 
believe  the  paragraph  originated  with  a notorious 
pest  of  newspaper  editors,  whose  opinion  is  of  no 
authority.  Filius  Ecclesiae. 

Maids  oe  Honoije  (4^*^  S.  vii.  343.) — I am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  authorised  list,  such 


as  Eein  inquires  about.  If  he  will  favour  me 
with  an  address,  I will  try  to  collect  for  him  as 
correct  a one  as  my  opportunities  allow,  either 
from  1688  or  earlier  j but  I cannot  guarantee  the 
exact  accuracy,  or  more  especially  the  fulness,  of 
such  a compilation.  Such  a list,  moreover,  could 
not  be  made  out  in  a day.  Hermentetjde, 

0 Gemini  ! ” (4^^  S.  vii.  351.) — I am  inclined 
to  think  that  Be.  Dixon  is  wrong  in  his  conjee- 
ture  that  the  above  exclamation  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  great  twin  brethren,”  Romulus  and 
Remus.  I have  always  understood  it,  as  well  a& 
the  “ Gemelli  ” by  whom  the  Italian  peasants 
swear,  to  refer  to  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  Gemini  by 
Zeus.  Being  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
as  the  protectors  of  travellers  by  sea,  they  would 
of  course  be  frequently  appealed  to  in  sudden 
straits  j and  although  a belief  in  them  no  longer 
exists,  we  find]  the  traces  of  it  in  our  now  sense- 
less exclamation,  Aechd.  Watson, 

Glasgow. 

Robert  Blaie,  the  Author  oe  The  Grave 
(P*^  S.  iv.  28,  120,  164.)— Mr.  W.  B.  Cook 
(p.  120),  in  pointing  out  several  of  Blair’s  plagi- 
arisms, mentions  one  passage  as  imitated  from 
Henry  More  of  Cambridge.  It  is,  I think,  worthy 
of  note  that  in  Dryden’s  Maiden  Queen  the  same 
idea  occurs.  Is  it  not  then  very  likely  that  the 
author  of  The  Grave  copied  not  from  More,  but 
from  Glorious  John”  himself.  The  latter  atr 
least  is  the  better  known  of  the  two.  The  pas- 
sage I refer  to  is : — 

“ I feel  my  love  to  Philocles  within  me 
Shrink  and  pull  back  my  heart  from  this  hard  tryal 
But  it  must  be  when  glory  says  it  must. 

As  children  wading  from  some  river’s  bank, 

First  try  the  water  with  their  tender  feet ; 

Then  shudd’ring  up  with  cold,  step  back  again, 

And  straight  a little  farther  venture  on, 

Till  at  the  last  they  plunge  into  the  deep. 

And  pass  at  once  what  they  were  doubting  long.” 

Act  V.  Scene 

Edward  Rimbatjlt  Dibdin. 

Edinburgh. 

Orders  oe  Knighthood  (4‘^  S.  v.  vi.  passim  r 
vii.  100,  197,  345.)— If  S.  had  read  my  sugges- 
tion ” with  more  attention  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  contains  the  answer  to  his  first  objection. 
His  tender  feeling  with  respect  to  the  sovereign’s 
prerogative  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  I fully  agree 
with  him  in  it,  for  I have  come  of  a race  who 
have  drawn  their  swords  and  shed  their  blood  for 
more  than  one  century  wherever  their  sovereign’s 
fiag  has  been  unfurled  by  land  or  sea  j but  there 
are  dignities  which  neither  king  nor  kaiser  can 
confer.  ^^The  king  can  make  an  earl  or  a duke, 
but  God  alone  can  make  the  chief  of  Glenroy,’* 
quoth  the  old  Highlander.  Some  may  value  the 
brand  new  title  fresh  from  the  mint  j others  prize 
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tlie  blue  blood  ” and  long*  pedigree.  As  for  the 
^^modern-antique’'  objection,  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  fully  answered  in  N.  & Q.”  and  in 
The  Spectator  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine.  No 
doubt  S.  can  face  the  ordeal  on  Bennet’s  Hill 
without  fear,  but ''  England  holds  a hundred  sons 
who  are  just  as  good  as  he.”  There  are  plenty  of 
''gentlemen”  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  would 
not  find  the  proofs  of  their  seize  quartiers  so  very 
difficult,  much  less  the  "four  grand  parents, 
unless  the  Heralds’  College  demands  proofs  such 
as  would  not  be  required  in  the  strictest  judicial 
investigation,  where  life  and  honour,  to  say 
nothing  of  property,  were  in  the  balance. 

-p  .T,  A ^ Cywkm, 

-Porth-yr-Aur,  Carnarvon. 

"As  Cteil  and  Nathan”  : an  Old  Oxeoed 
Epigkam  (4**^  S,  vii.  321,  350.) — Several  versions 
ot  this  epigram  appeared  in  " N.  & Q.”  2‘^‘i  S.  xi. 
The  best  is,  I think,  at  p.  296.  I gave  this  ver- 
sion in  my  work.  The  Epigrammatists,  Wt  placed 
it  amongst  anonymous  epigrams,  for  I could  find 
no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  the  production 
of  " Jack  ” Burton.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  practice  to  ascribe  unacknowledged  Ox- 
ford ^epigrams  to  that  witty  and  eccentric  lady 
Of  tne  epigram  on  the  deans,  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents  (2-i  S.  xi.  233),  who  matriculated  when 
it  was  in  circulation,  says : — 

“ It  was  jocosely  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Jack  Burton, 
but  It  came,  I believe,  like  many  other  bon  mots  of  that 
day,  trom  a set  of  inveterate  punsters  in  the  common 
rooms  of  different  colleges.” 

H.  P.  H. 

In  regard  to  the  epigram  upon  Doctors  Nathan 
Wetherell  and  Cyril  Jackson,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing  to  add  that  the  late  famous  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  the  third  son  of  the  former.  The 
Hte  Dr.  Bowdon,  Begistrar  of  the  University  of 
Uxlord,  maternally  a grandson  of  Dr.  Wetherell, 
used  to  say  that  it  was  Dr.  Wetherell  who  first 
remarked  the  talents  and  abilities  of  youno-  Phill- 
potts  (late  Bishop  of  Exeter)  on  his  continuallv 
stopping  at  the  Bell  at  Gloucester  in  his  journeys 
froni  Oxford  to  his  deanery  at  Hereford,  Phill- 
potts  lather  then  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
landlord  of  that  inn.  Dr.  Bowdon  used  to  give 
the  epigram  as  in  "N.  & Q.”  of  April  22,  but 
varying  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  thus— 


“ Says  Nathan  to  Cyril,  ‘ You  certainly  may. 

But  leave  me  only  my  little  canal, 

And  you  may  look  after  the  sea.’  ” 

Miss  Bose  Burton  was  an  extraordinary  person 
a kind  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in  Ox- 
ford ot  her  day. 

wishing  to  find  particulars  of  Dr. 
Wetherell  would  do  well  to  look  at  Sir  Alexander 
Croke  s Msfory  of  the  Crohe  Family,  2 vols.  1823 
Many  interesting  facts  about  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson 


are  contained  in  Coxe’s  Reminiscences  of  Oxford 
Miss  Burton  is  still  well  remembered  there. 

19  o.  I Edward  Bowdon. 

13,  Little  Stanhope  Street. 

Two  errors  (p.  321)  should  be  corrected : — 
Says  Nathan,  ‘ You  may,  but  as  I never  shall ; 

And  leave  you  to  look /or  the  sea  ’ (see).” 

E.  C.  P. 

Beauchamp  (4*^^  S.  vii.  219,  342.)— I beg  D.  P. 
to  accept  my  thanks  for  calling  my  attention  to  a 
clerical  error  (if  it  be  not  a misprint)  which  had 
escaped  my  notice.  I did  not  mean  to  blazon 
with  three  cross  crosslets  a coat  which  either  bore 
six,  or  was  semee.  ^ The  honest  truth  is  that  my 
note  was  written  in  a great  hurry — a state  of 
things  of  which  I will  try  not  to  allow  the  recur- 
rence in  writing  to  " N.  & Q.”  As  respects  the 
Lisle  coat,  I must  confess  that  I am  myself  amono* 
the  inexperienced  readers  to  whom  D.  P.  alludes, 
for  I did  not  know  that  the  bearing  was  assumed 
only.  I am  obliged  to  him  for  the  information. 

Heementeude. 

Lancashire  Timber  Halls  (3''‘i  S.  vii.  76 
144,  248.) — Some  time  ago  I made  inquiry  re- 
specting a series  of  etchings  of  old  timber  houses 
in  Lancashire  published  by  a Liverpool  firm.  To 
that  query  no  reply  was  obtained.  I am  now 
able  to  supply  some  items  respecting  this  scarce  • 
Lancashire  book  from  a catalogue  lately  issued 
by  Mr.  Henry  Young.  These  etchings  are  there 
described  as  " Views  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
of  Old  Halls  and  Castles,  intended  as  illustrations 
to  the  County  History  •,  from  pictures  by  N.  G. 
Philips.”  The  whole  series  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  engravings,  folio,  and  are  noted  by  the  book- 
seller as  " very  scarce,”  and  "proofs  excessively 
rare.”  A smaller  edition  of  the  views  was  also 
issued.  They  were  "published  by  Mr.  Philips, 
of  Chatham  Street,  Liverpool,  1822,”  without  any 
accompanying  letterpress.  T.  T.  W. 

Eleven  Shillinu  Pieces  oe  Charles  I.  (4*^ 

S.  vii.  65,  148.) — The  words  of  the  will  referred 
to  are  found  in  the  will  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Hil- 
diard  of  Bouth,  in  the  county  of  York,  proved  on 
January  17,  1639: — "Item  to  Thomas  Suddeby 
four  eleven  shilling  pieces  in  a box.” 

Your  correspondent  of  course  does  not  mean 
that  angels  were  a coin  introduced  by  Charles  I. ; 
for  the  second  Sir  Christopher  Hildiard,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  leaves  amongst  under  legatees 
to  this  same  Elizabeth  Hildiard,  the  wife  of  his 
nephew  Christopher,  " twenty  ange/Zs  ” (sic). 

W.  H. 

China  Mania  (4^^  S.  vii.  73.)— This  taste  is 
much  older  than  1760.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Queen  Mary  in  1689,  and  speedily 
became  fashionable,  as  numberless  allusions  to  it 
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in  Pope’s  poetry  and  the  Sioectaior  alone  prove. 

Mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall,”  a fragment 
from  Pope  on  every  one’s  tongue,  belongs  to  this 
rao'e.  It  is  curious  that  Macaulay  should  stigma- 
tise the  taste  for  old  china  as  a frivolous  and  in- 
elegant fashion”  {History,  cap.  xi.),  and  still  more 
so  that  he  should  have  written  — 

“ Even  statesmen  and  generals  were  not  ashamed  to 
be  renowned  as  judges  of  teapots  and  dragons  ; and 
satirists  long  continued  to  repeat  that  a fine  lady  valued 
her  mottled  green  pottery  quite  as  much  as  she  valued 
her  monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued  her  hus- 
band ” {Hist.  cap.  xi.)  — 

when  we  remember  the  Premier’s  speech  on 
Wedgwood  a few  years  ago,  and  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  china  which,  if  report  speaks  true,  he  pos- 
sesses. Pelag-itjs. 

Charivis  pob,  Ague  2"*^,  3^*^  S.  passimi)  — 
This  curious  charm,  which  is  copied  from  an  old 
diary  of  1761,  still  preserves  its  traditional  vitality. 
In  April  1871  it  was  recited  in  similar  words  to 
a friend  by  a postboy  near  Spalding : — 

“ When  Jesus  came  near  Pilate,  He  trembled  like  a leaf, 
and  the  judge  asked  Him  if  He  had  the  ague.  He 
answered.  He  neither  had  the  ague  nor  was  he  afraid ; and 
whosoever  bears  these  words  in  mind  shall  never  fear 
ague  or  anything  else.” 

The  same  postboy  presented  my  friend  with 
another  valuable  cure  for  ague,  which  at  all  events 
is  not  lacking  in  simplicity  : — 

“ Go  to  an  alder  tree,  cut  off  a lock  of  your  hair,  bury 
it  under  the  tree,  and  then  go  into  your  house  by  another 
door  than  that  through  which  you  came.” 

Pelagius. 

Crests  S.  vii.  257,  353.) — With  reference 
to  the  statement  that,  although ^an  heiress  might 
carry  the  arms  of  her  family  into  that  of  her 
husband,  she  was  incapable  of  conferring  the  right 
on  him  of  using  her  father’s  crest,  &c.,  it  would 
appear  from  the  tomb  of  the  Hev.  John  Richards, 
rector  of  Wyke,  near  Winchester,  who  died 
March  11,  1668-9,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Winchester  College  near  the  door,  that  such 
was  not  always  the  case,  as  the  crest  on  the  tomb 
is  that  which  belonged  to  his  wife’s  family,  viz. 
a griffin’s  head  erased  for  Crooke  ; he  having  mar- 
ried Katherine,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  — Crooke, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 

In  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  Part  xxiil. 
August  1867,  p.  448,  will  be  found  two  pedigrees 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  showing  several  instances  of 
husbands  adopting  their  wives’  crests.  C.  R. 
Camp,  Aldershot. 

Fuller  Worthies  Library  ” (4^^  S.  vii. 
401.) — Your  own  inadvertent  reading  of  Ander- 
son ” for  Andrews,”  author  of  Anatomie  of 
Basenesse,  in  your  little  notice  of  my  Series,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  as  well  to  record  two  mis- 
prints that  have  caught  my  eye  since  issue  of 
Vaughan,  viz.,  exsoterics ” for  exoterics” 


(vol.  i.  p.  xxiv),  and  precator  ’ for  peccator  ” 
(vol.  i.  p.  xlv.),  and  the  photo-chromo-lith  error 
of  Seething’  for  Scethrog.”  These  will  be 
noted  in  errata-list  at  end  of  vol.  iv.,  and  any 
others  that  may  be  discovered : but  I trust  you 
will  spare  me  a corner  in  N.  & Q.”  to  note  above 
anticipatively.  The  Editor. 

Mourning  or  Black-edged  Writing-paper 
(4t^»  S.  vii.  209,  307,  378.)  — From  the  recently 
published  interesting  work  by  Edward  Dunbar 
Dunbar,  of  Lea  Park,  Forres,  entitled  Social  Life 
in  Forme)'  Hays,  I copy  a funeral  letter,  which  was 
edged  with  black  as  follows : — 

“ For  James  Dunbar  of  Inchbrok  House,  Castlestewart. 

“ January'Sth,  1683. 

« Sir,— I doe  intend  the  funerall  of  the  Countess  of 
Morray,  my  mother,  upon  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  January 
instant,  to  whom  1 intreat  your  presence,  be  eleven  a 
dock  att  Darnuay,  from  thence  to  her  buriall  place  m 
Dyke ; and  this  last  Christian  duty  shall  verrie  much 
obleidge.  Sir,  your  assured  to  serve  you, 

^ “ Doune.” 

J.  Me, 

Black  wax  was  in  use  earlier  than  the  time 
given  at  the  last  reference.  1 have  a letter  from 
Margaret  Ingleby  of  Ripley  Castle,  dated  Aug.  17, 
1682,  sealed  with  black  wax  with  the  Savile  arms ; 
and  a receipt  given  by  her  sister,  Mary  Savile, 
dated  July  8,  1667.  This  may  have  reference  to 
the  death  of  her  father,  John  Savile,  Esq.  of 
Methley. 

Its  use,  however,  does  hot  appear  to  have  been 
universal,  as  her  brother  and  sisters,  who  gave 
similar  receipts  about  the  same  time,  seal  with  red 

0.  Forrest,  Sen. 

John  Dyer  (4*^  S.  vii.  232, 353.)— Mr.  Stemen 
Jackson  says,  I know  The  Fleece  well.  ’ I 
may  say,  “ I know  the  country  well  to  which  por- 
tions of  The  Fleece  relate.”  On  page^  136,  Gil- 
fillan’s  edition,  you  will  find  the  following  lines  : 

“ Huge  Breaden’s  stony  summit  once  I climbed 
After  a kidling  : Daman,  what  a scene  1 
What  various  views  unnumber’d  spread  beneath  ! 
Woods,  towers,  vales,  dells,  cliffs,  and  torrent  floods ; 
And  here  and  there  between  the  spiry  rocks, 

The  broad  flat  sea.” 

The  Breidden  is  a hill  standing  partly  in  Shrop- 
shire and  partly  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn.  I have  been  up  it  a dozen  times, 
and  on  the  clearest  of  days ; but  as  it  lies  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  coast,  and 
other  ranges  of  hills  intervene,  you  will  not  wonder 
when  I tell  you  that  a sea- view  is  not  amongst  the 
attractions  of  the  Breidden.  Dyer  left  some  spe- 
cimens of  his  artistic  work  in  Montgomeryshire,^ 
notably  a copy  of  Da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper, 
which  formerly  had  a place  of  honour  in  the  old 
church  at  Newtown.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
The  Fleece  is  not  very  extensively  read  now-a- 
days,  when  we  find  in  The  Argument”  on  the 
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first  page  that  one  of  the  subjects  for  poetry  is  Of 
the  Castration  of  Lambs  ” I Askew  Egberts 
Oswestry. 

Mr.  Jacksojt  admires  the  noble  poetry’’  of 
The  following  are  the  first  six  lines. 
What  does  Mr.  Jacksot^  think  of  Silent  Nymph 

who/?e  ? And  did  he  eyer  see  a yellow  lin- 
sot  r 

Silent  Nymph ! with  curious  eye, 

Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain’s  lonely  van, 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
hile  the  yellow  linnet  sings.” 

Jaydee. 

op  an  Angel’s  Wing”  S.  vii  233 

Nwi  ^ 163,  April  26,  1710,’ 

Ned  Softly  reads  the  following  to  Isaac  Bicker- 

^.talie : — 

“ TO  MIRA  ON  HER  INCOMPARABLE  POEMS. 

“ When  dressed  in  laurel  wreaths  vou  shine 
And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes, 

1 ou  seem  a sister  of  the  Nine, 

Or  Phoebus’  self  in  petticoats. 

I fa^ncy  when  your  song  you  sing 
(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  artY 
Your  pen  was  plucked  from  Cupid’s  wing, 

T or,  ah  I it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.” 

The  poem  is  then  discussed  line  by  line.  Ned 

asks^  What  do  you  think  of  the  next  verse  ? 

‘ Your  pen  was  plucked  from  Cupid’s  wing.’  ” 

Isaac  replies:  “I  think  you  have  made  Cupid 

a little  goose.”  ^ 

I agree  with  Isaac,  but  think  the  concetto  more 
sufferable  in  Ned’s  verses  than  in  any  of  the 
examples  cited  in  ‘-'N.  & Q.”  H B 0 


, London  (4‘>-  S.  vii.  236,  336.)-In 

g®’'®  towards 
building  a schoolhouse  in  the  parish  of  Kensing- 
ton (Lysons’  Middlesex,  iv.  631)  ® 

1’  19, 1713,  made  between 

William  Palmany  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s  West- 
minster, Esq.  and  Eichard  Woodward,  of  Little 

Ealing,  CO  Middlesex,  Esq.  (executors  of  the  will 
• London,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 

in-the-fiields,  co.  Middlesex,  Gent.),  of  the  one 
part,  and  Samuel  Lynne  of  the  other  part  (Mid- 
dlesex  Registry,  1713,  No.  183).  ^ ^ 

George  London  may  be 
^ntmed  in  the  registers  of  one  of  the  above-named 
paiishes.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether  Eebecca  first  wife  of  Eichard  Wood- 
ward (married  about  1704),  was  a daughter  of 
George  London  .P  ° qi  p 

INDUSTEIES  ON  Ensland  (4«>  S.  vii.  209,  289.) 

Fod,'  to  vol.  i.  of 

Rally  and  Scarce  Tracts  on  Commerce,  re- 
printed hy  the  PoUtical  Economy  Cluh  and  by  Lord 
Overstone,  1856-59  (p.  yiii.),  remarks  that  Lewis 


Eoberts  tract,  The  Treasure  of  Traffich,  1641,  con- 
tains the  earliest  notice  of  Manchester  as  a seat  of 
cotton  manufacture.  I find,  however,  Manchester 
cottons  already  mentioned  in  a pamphlet  piib- 
lished  as  early  as  1580,  namely,  in  A Rolitique 
Rlott  for  the  honour  of  the  Prince,  the  great  profit 
fthe  puhlique  state,  ^c.,  hy  Eob.  Hitchcock,  Lon- 
don, 1580.  On  p.  26a  he  says : — 

“ At  Rone  in  Fraunce,  which  is  the  chefest  vent,  be 
solcle  our  English  wares,  as  Welche  & Manchester  Cot- 
tons, Northerne  Caeseis,  Whites,  Leade,  & Tinne.” 

I may  add  that  the  former  of  the  two  writers 

Commerce,  London'- 
lb.J8  (p.  J31),  where  he  shortly  speaks  of  Man- 
chester, does  not  mention  its  cotton  manufactures. 
He  saj^s : — 

• ^^“cashire  . . . wherein  Manchester,  an  old  towne 
mriched  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  by  cloth  of 
linnen  & woollen.” 

• T,  rN  BijEE. 

Munich,  Germany. 

Saint  Wuleran  (4^^  S.  vii.  162,  269,  335.)  — 
^ a note  at  p.  23  of  Tumor’s  Collections  for  the 
History  of  the  Toion  and  Soke  of  Grantham,  4to, 
1806,  there  is  a reference  to  the  '^MSS.  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  Otho  D.  8.  Vita  S.  Wulfranni 
-Episcopi.”  Mr.  Tumor,  evidently  desirous  to  iden- 
Lly  St.  Wiilfran  the  bishop,  said  in  the  book  of 
Peterborough  (which  perhaps  was  Leland’s  au- 
toonty  for  his  statement)  to  have  been  buried  at 
Grantham,  was  referred  by  the  Eev.  J.  Brand 
Sec.  Soc.  Antiquaries,  to  a very  scarce  book  en- 
titled Catalogus  Sanctorum  et  Gestorum  eorum 
folio  1513,  as  containing  some  account  of  Vnl- 
phranius  Senonensis  Episcopus.”  A.  0.  V.  P.  may 
incline  to  ascertain  if  the  first  above  relates  to 
other  than  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  W.  E.  B. 

English  Descent  oe  Daniel  O’Connell  (4^^  S. 
iii.  75,'  vii.  242,  349.) — Bilbo,  quoting  from  Eer- 
guson,  says  that  six  persons  of  the  name  of 
IConall  are  given  in  Landndmabok,  Eerguson 
states^  that  ^^one  of  these  was  certainly  from  Ire- 
” • An  Irishman. 

Bows  AND  Curtseys  (4*''  S.  vi.  568 ; vii.  109, 
220,  330.)— I beg  to  say  in  answer  to  T.  K.  T.  (at 
the  last  of  the  above  references)  that  I was  quite 
aware  of  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
held  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  word 
Abrech  in  Oen.  xli.  43.  The  Authorised  Version 
has  “bow  the  knee”j  the  Vulgate,  ^^ut  omnes 
coram  eo  genuflecterent  ” (the  Septuagint  shirks 
the  word  altogether)  j Alexander  Geddes  in  his  new 
translation  gives  the  word  Abrech  untranslated, 
with  bow  the  knee”  in  brackets  j and  there 
are  very  ancient  authorities  for  the  common  ren- 
dering. Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
ruay  see  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  Synopsis  of  Criticisms 
(i.  105)  a succinct  account  of  what  has  been 
written  upon  it. 
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The  question  asked  in  N.  & Q.”  was  for  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  curtsey ; and  until  a gene- 
rally accepted  correction  of  the  present  version 
shall  appear  I think,  with  all  deference  to  T.  K.  T., 
that  the  reference  to  Gen.  xli.  43  suits  my  pur- 
pose.” In  the  words  of  Bishop  Patrick  upon  the 
passage : — 

“ Unless  -we  understood  the  old  Egyptian  language, 

I think  we  had  as  good  rest  in  the  Hebrew  derivation  as 
in  any  other,  according  to  our  own  translation.” 

E.  V. 

The  Zodiac  (4“'^  S.  vii.  344.)  — The  Hindus 
seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  to  give  a character 
of  the  several  planets.  The  Egyptians  and  Ba- 
bylonians copied  from  them.  The  crosses  in  the 
Hindu  characters  are  the  Buddhist  crosses,  which 
no  doubt  referred  to  the  equinox  and  the  sun 
crossing  the  same.  The  several  planets  have  all 
been  poetised  by  the  Greeks.  But  let  T.  F.  read 
full  accounts  of  these  matters  in  H.  Jennings’s 
Bosicrusians,  their  Bites  and  Mysteries. 

Zadkiel. 

^‘Tranquil  its  Spirit,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  vii.  365.) 
These  lines  are  from  Professor  John  Wilson’s 
sonnet  entitled  The  Evening  Cloud.”  D.  B. 

Ballad  oe  Lady  Ferrers  (4‘^  S.  vii.  209,  334.) 
I have  a MS.  copy  of  this  ballad.  It  was  com- 
posed, I believe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.E.  A., 
and  printed  for  the  benefit  of  a distressed  person. 

J.  R.  B. 

Jests  (4^^  S.  vii.  361.)  — The  clergyman  was 
anticipated  at  least  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  tale 
of  The  Parson-Dealer  ” : — 

“ Unluckily  but  one  was  in  the  stall. 

And  he  the  very  best  of  all. 

What  should  be  done? 

Necessitas  non  habet  legs. 

So  to  the  priest  he  goes  and  begs 
That  he  would  visit  the  old  crone.” 

Peter  Pindar’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  Dublin,  1792. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Dover  Castle  (4^*^  S.  vii.  364.) — I cannot  re- 
ply as  regards  Dover  Castle,  but  I well  remember 
on  my  first  going  to  London,  in  that  very  year, 
1822,  and  visiting  the  docks,  being  shown  at  a 
distance  a gibbet  with  two  or  three  men  (pirates 
we  were  told)  dangling  underneath.  P.  A.  L. 

Placard  (4^^  S.  vii.  389.)— This  word  is  va- 
riously written,  — placharde,  placard^  or  plachet. 
It  signifies  the  lower  part,  or  extension  of  the 
stomacher ; and  appears  to  derive  its  name  from 
being  a piece  of  showy  embroidery,  like  plaque, 
or  plate  of  metal.  See  the  dictionaries  of  Bailey 
and  Ash,  F.  C.  H. 

Streak  oe  Silver  Sea  ” (4<^^  S.  vii.  390.) — 
I think  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  this  expression 
as  having  been  used  by  Colonel  Chesney  some 


weeks  before  in  a military  lecture,  but  I am 
anxious  to  learn  if  this  phrase,  often  quoted  since, 
was  original,  or  a quotation  by  Colonel  Chesney. 

A.  S. 

Epithets  oe  the  Months  (4‘^  S.  vii.  343, 419.) 
Another  version  of  the  February  proverb,  which 
I have  heard  in  London,  and  I think  also  iii 
Essex,  is  — 

“ February  fill-ditch. 

Black  or  white,  don’t  care  which.” 

James  Britten. 

The  New  Moon  and  the  Maids  (1«‘  S.  iv.  99.) 
Allusion  is  made  to  a Devonshire  custom,  which 
may  be  found,  I believe,  all  over  England,  of  a 
young  girl  addressing  the  crescent  moon  when 
she  sees  it  for  the  first  time  after  Midsummer. 
Can  we  trace  the  superstition  in  those  lines  of  the 
Carmen  Seculare  ? — 

“ Siderum  regina  bicornis,  audi 
Luna,  puellas.” 

P. 

Burslem,  Stafibrdshire. 

Buree  or  Bure  (4^*^  S.  vii.  282,  379.) — Atten- 
tion having  been  drawn  to  this  word,  the  following 
quotation  from  the  opening  of  Hartshorne’s  Balopia 
Antiqua  may  perhaps  possess  some  interest,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  deriva- 
tion : — 

“ Abdon  Burf  is  the  most  elevated  of  those  three  Shrop- 
shire mountains  which  are  usually  termed  the  Brown 
Clee  Hills,  or  the  Clee  Hills.  They  are  respectively 
called  Abdon  Burf,  or  the  ;Barf,  the  Clee  Burf,  and  the 
Titterstone.  The  present  one  derives  its  distinguishing 
appellative  of  Abdon  from  having  that  little  village  at 
its  foot.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  name  of  Burf  _ or 
Barf,  as  the  lower  orders  call  it,  originated.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  was  acquired  in  consequence  ot 
the  vast  wall  of  stones  which  surrounds  its  summit,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Clee  Burf  takes  its  title  from  the 
C.  Brit.  Smu?  ^/^,  an  enclosure.  Rar,  in  C.  Brit.  Ir.  Com.  and 
Gael,  signifies  a summit  or  top,  but  the  former  derivation 
seems  the  better,  as  applying  more  closely  to  the  extra- 
ordinary remains  which  are  found  upon  this  eminence.” 

And  in  a note  the  author  adds  : — 

“ There  are  two  fortresses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ; 
one  near  Baschurch,  the  other  just  on  the  yutside^  of 
Shropshire,  near  Mere,  called  the  Berth,  haply  in  allusion 
to  their  being  enclosed.  An  eminence  two  miles  south  of 
Stourport  is  called  the  Burf.  Burva  Bank,  a large  en- 
campment close  to  Knill,  co.  Kadn.  Birth  Hill,  east  of 
Gadbury  Banks  in  Gloucestershire.” 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Point  de  Vice  (4^’’  S.  vii.  255,  380.)— It  ia 
desirable  to  note  that  Malvolio  does  ?iot  say 

point  de  vice,”  but  point  devise.”  {Twelfth 
Night,  II.  V.  145.)  So  also  in  the  other  two  pas- 
sages where  the  phrase  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
{Love' s Labour' s Lost,  v.  i.  16,  and  As  You  Like  It, 
III.  ii.  354)  we  have  not  de  vice  ” but  devise,” 
or  ‘‘device.”  According  to  Wedgwood,  the  full 
phrase,  “ a point  devise,”  means  in  the  condition  of 
ideal  excellence.  Point  ” = condition,  as  in  en 
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bon  point. Be  vise”  is  from  French  deviser = 
imagine,  to  plan.  Wedgwood  quotes — 

“ Tin  noble  chateau  a devise,” 
and  from  Chaucer  {JRomaunt  of  Rose,  830) — 

“ With  lymes  wrought  at  poynt  devys.” 

JoHK  Addis 


to 


logically  connected  with  Ludham,  Ladbroke,  Lud- 
ford,  Lydfordj  and  with  Gladbach  in  R.  Prussia 
Glatt,  a river  and  town  of  Hohenzollern ; Glatt  a 
river  of  Switzerland;  from  Celtic  lad,  lid,  lud  = 

K.  S.  Chaej^ock. 

dray  s Inn. 


The  Mdses’  Delight,”  ed.  1754  S.  vii. 
336.) — I regret  to  say  that  the  reference  to 
Lowndes  does  not  furnish  an  answer  to  my  query. 
I think  the  Editor  has  been  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity between  the  title  of  the  work  which  I 
possess  and  that  mentioned  by  Lowndes.  My 
copy  of  The  Muses'  Relight  (an  octavo  volume, 
with  engraved  frontispiece,  pp.  323)  was  printed, 
published,  and  sold  by  John  Sadler,  in  Harring- 
ton Street,  Liverpool,  1754.”  The  work  men- 
tioned by  Lowndes  was  published  in  London  in 
1752. 

The  octavo  copy  of  the  edition  of  1756  (entitled 
Apollo's  Cabinet;  or  the  Muses'  Relighf),  when 
exhibited  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  was  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  very  few  extant.”  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  addition  to  the  title  this  work  is,  I 
presume,  the  same  as  that  published  in  1764 ; and 
my  query  is,  Is  the  edition  of  1754  also  scarce  P 
As  my  copy  is  imperfect,  I shall  be  glad  also  to 
know  where  I can  consult  a complete  copy. 

T.  McGeath. 

CoEHELL  Family  (4*^  S.  vii.  343.)— Referring 
to  the  queries  respecting  the  Cornells  or  Cornalls, 
it  is  found  that  an  omission  occurs  in  the  address 
to  which  replies  should  be  sent.  Attention  is, 
therefore,  again  called  to  the  queries ; and  replies 
sent  to  Rev.  R.  C.,  34,  Portland  Square,  Bristol, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

The  Twelve  Claimants  oe  the  Ceowh  oe 
Scotland  temp.  Edwaed  I.  (4‘^  S.  vii.  363.)  — 
C.  D.  C.  will  find,  in  Rapin’s  History  of  England, 
a genealogical  table  of  the  twelve  Scots  com- 
petitors. Chaeles  F.  S.  Waeeen,  M.A. 

Over  Vicarage,  St.  Ives>  Hunts. 

^^Steohwittwe  ” (4*^  S.  vii.  205.)— We  have  an 
exact  equivalent  to  this  German  word  (given  by 
FIeemann  Kindt  in  his  charming  Notelets  ”)  in 
grass- widow.”  James  Beitten. 

Glatton  (4‘^  S.  vii.  364.)— The  word  Glutton 
is  a North- conn  try  word  for  Welsh  flannel.  It  is 
so  given  in  Coles’  English  Dictionary,  edition  of 
1685 ; and  in  Kersey’s  Dictionary,  edition  of  1715. 
As  a name,  it  occurs  as  a parish  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon.  C.  Golding. 

Paddington. 

This  name  may  be  compounded  of  A.-S.  dun, 
collis,  or  tun,  septum,  and  glida,  milvus;  glmd, 
amcenus ; Sw.  and  G.  glatt,  Ifevis,  or  A.-S.  glade, 
amnis,  rivulus  ; or  it  may  be  i.  q.  Latton,  Lathom, 
Letton,  Litton,  Lutton,  Glutton;  perhaps  etymo- 


did not  know,  pooe  Fool,”  etc.  (4*^  S. 
vii.  365.) — Will  be  found  in  a poem  by  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  entitled  The  Dead  Queen. 


Cumberland. 


T.  K.  Tinnion. 


^^When  Philosophees  have  done  theie 
WOEST,”  ETC.  (4^1^  S.  vii.  365.)— There  was  once 
upon  a time  a clever  financier,  the  notorious 
Ouvrard,  who  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  please  that  terrible  genius 
the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  these  over-opulent 
army-contractors  were  obnoxious,  and  being  one 
day  taken  to  task  by  him,  said:  ^^Nous  ne  nous 
entendons  pas,  sire,  parce  que  V.  M.  pense  que 
deux  et  deux  doivent  necessairement  toiijours  faire 
quatre,  et  moi  je  suis  d’un  avis  contraire.” 

Ouvrard  had  a fertile  imagination,  and,  like  a 
celebrated  political  writer  of  the  present  day,  he 
had  ‘Gme  idee  par  jour.”  Being  once  locked  up 
in  the  fort  of  Vincennes  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
and,  by  way  of  making  the  durance-vile  more 
severely  felt,  not  being  allowed  either  to  read  or 
write,  he  got  the  gaoler  to  purchase  for  him  a 
large  number  of  pins,  which,  after  counting  them, 
he  threw  on  the  ground  in  the  dark ; and  stooping 
down,  he  set  to  work  to  pick  them  up,  p,ot  resting 
satisfied  until  he  had  found  them  all,  and  then 
began  again.  This  he  related  to  me  himself. 

P.  A.  L. 


^^When  Italie  doth  Poyson  want,”  etc. 
(4^^^  S.  vii.  365.) — E.  B.  E.  will  find  the  lines  she 
wants  in  a singular  book,  the  title-page  of  which 
I copy.  They  are  set  forth  in  French  and  English : 
the  former  I give,  for  she  has  the  latter,  as  they 
appear  in  my  copy  of  the  work : — 

“ Quand  Italie  sera  sans  poison, 

Angleterre  sans  trahison, 

Et  la  France  sans  guerre, 

Lors  sera  le  monde  sans  terre.” 


I was  reading  the  book  not  long  since,  and  the 
oration  in  regard  to  France  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion. It  quotes  Montaigne,  who  says:  ‘^Mettez 
trois  Francois  aux  dessert  de  Lybie,  ils  ne  seront 
ensemble  sans  se  harceler  et  s’es  gratigner.” 
Also  Gaspar  Coligni  wrote  in  a letter  of  his  to 
Charles  IX. : It  is  given  by  nature  to  the  French, 
that  if  they  cannot  find  an  enemy,  abroad  they 
will  make  one  at  home.”  Surely  they  seem  to 
be  little  changed  now  for  the  better. 

“ A German  Diet,  or  the  Ballance  of  Europe  : wherein 
the  Power  and  Weakness,  Glory  and  Eeproch,  Vertues 
and  Vices,  Plenty  and  Want,  Advantages  and  Defects, 
Antiquity  and  Modernes,  of  all  Kingdoms  and  States  of 
Christendom  are  impartially  poized,  at  a Solem  Conveu- 
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tion  of  Som  German  Princes,  in  Sundry  Elaborat 
Orations,  Pro  and  Con.  Made  fit  for  the  Meridian  of 
England.  By  James  Howell,  Esq.  ‘ Senesco,  non  Seg- 
nesco.’  London:  Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  the  Princes  Armes  in  St. 
Pauls  Church  Yard.  1653.” 

E.  Lennox  Boyd,  F.S.A. 

35,  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park. 

^^ThE  more  I LEARN  THE  LESS  I THINK  I 
know”  (4’^*'  S.  vii.  365.) — Was  not  the  first 
author  of  this  sentence  the  allwise  Socrates,  who, 
in  answer  to  some  Sophists  who  pretended  to 
know  everything,  said:  ^‘As  for  me,  all  1 know  is 
that  I know  nothing  ” ? P.  A.  L. 

Chevisahncb  or  Chevisance  (4*^  S.  vii.  343.) 
The  derivation  chemr,  to  finish,  to  achieve,  suffi- 
ciently shows  its  literal  meaning  and  that  in  which 
Lord  Lytton  uses  it.  I am  sure  that  1 have  seen 
it  thus  used  by  Spenser  in  The  Faery  Queen,  but 
cannot  just  now  find  the  passage  or  passages 
where  it  occurs.  I am,  however,  corroborated  by 
Webster,  who  gives  achievement  ” as  the  pri- 
mary signification,  and  refers  to  Spenser.  The 
word  is  certainly  to  be  met  with  in  The  Faery 
Queen,  expressing  knightly  valour.  D.  B. 

Henri  Masers  de  la  Thde  (4^*^  S.  vi.  46,  117, 
248,  349.) — I had  the  pleasure  of  communicating 
to  N.  & Q.”  (p.  349)  some  particulars  relating 
to  Henri  Masers  de  la  Tude ; my  note  including 
a passage  from  Mercier’s  New  Picture  of  Paris, 
London  edition  of  1800,  to  the  effect  that 
the  bronze  hand  belonging  to  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV.,  erected  on  the  place  named  after  that 
monarch  (and  subsequently  ‘‘De  la  Concorde”), 
was  in  the  possession  of  Latude. 

Quite  recently,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of 
vol.  iii.  No.  5,  of  The  Pamphleteer,  printed  by 
A.  J.  Valpy  at  London  in  1814,  I came  across  — 

“ The  Life  of  Henri  Masers  de  Latude,  who  was  im- 
prisoned Thirty-five  years.  To  which  is  added  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Bastille  [never  published  in  this  country].” 

And  on  perusing  the  pamphlet  thus  designated, 
I found  it  to  be  a precis  taken  from  the  French 
publication  of  1793,  mentioned  as  “now  very 
scarce.” 


way  out  of  bondage : the  musical  instruments,  no 
doubt,  “a  flageolet  which”  Latude  “had  con- 
trived to  make,  and  which  helped  to  lighten  many 
a weary  hour  ” (see  pamphlet  under  notice)  j as  I 
find  therein  noted  that  — 

“ the  rope-ladder  and  the  things  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  were  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Bastille,  and 
were  presented  to  Latude  in  the  year  1789,  the  day  after 
that  fortress  was  taken  by  the  people.” 

Crescent. 

Savannah,  U.S. 

Ayres,  Frere,  and  Friar,  Surnames  (4‘^  S. 
vii.  386.) — Might  I suggest  to  your  correspondent 
Sp.  the  Norse  personal  names  Ari  (a  servant)  and 
Freyr  (the  name  of  the  deity  symbolizing  the 
sun),  as  aff'ording  a more  probable  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  these  surnames  ? The  former  would 
also  account  for  the  name  Eyre.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  form  Ayres  may  have  been  derived 
from  a place-name,  perhaps  originally  used  ellip- 
tically  in  the  possessive  case.  This  is  what  Fer- 
guson suggests  in  regard  to  Scandinavian  proper 
names  supplemented  with  the  letter  s.  Why 
should  we  unite  monks  in  holy  wedlock  in  order 
to  produce  spurious  descendants  ? 

J.  C.  Boger. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A Life  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  First  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  1621-1683.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A., 
formerly  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation and  to  Brazil.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

In  a time  like  the  present,  so  well  described  in  Can- 
ning’s well-known  couplet,  which  — 

“ finds  with  keen,  discriminating  sight. 
Black’s  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white,” — 


The  pamphlet,  evidently  written  by  some  one 
who  had  a personal  knowledge  of  the  famed 
prisoner,  concludes  thus : — 

“ When  I saw  Latude  in  1801,  he  was  seventy-six 
years  old,  strong  and  active  for  his  age.  He  had  before 
him  on  a table  all  his  tools  and  musical  instruments,  and 
in  the  middle  of  them  the  hand  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
Louis  XV.,  which  stood  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
he  explained  them,  and  told  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
escape  from  the  Bastille,  in  a spirited  and  interesting 
manner.” 

This  passage  is  confirmatory  of  the  correctness 
of  Mercier’s  announcement  of  the  destiny  of  the 
bronze  hand.  The  “tools”  mentioned  above  I 
assume  to  be  those  which  Latude  and  his  com- 
panion, D’ Alegre,  made  for  use  in  working  their 


which  have  bera  placed  at  his  disposal.  !8o  long  ago  as 
1859,  Mr.  Christie  published  the  first  volume  of  a similar 
work,  which  brought  down  Shaftesbury’s  Life  to  the 
Kestoration,  founded  chiefly  on  the  papers  preserved  at 
St.  Giles’s,  to  which  the  present  earl  had  given  him  access. 
Instead,  however,  of  completing  that  work,  Mr.  Christie 
has  thought  it  advisable  to  prepare  a connected  bio- 
graphy of  his  hero — founded  on  the  various  collections 
which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting.  Among 
these,  in  addition  to  the  Shaftesbury  Papers  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Locke  Papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Lovelace  ; the  Papers  of  Mr.  Thynne,  afterwards  Lord 
Weymouth,  with  whom  Shaftesbury  was  nearly  con- 
nected by  marriage,  and  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bath ; and,  lastly,  the  Archives  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  and  the  documents  preserved  in 
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our  State  Paper  Office.  ~ It  can  scarcely  then  be  matter  of 
wonder  that,  with  such  original  sources  of  information, 
and  such  a hero  as  Shaftesbury — of  whom  Charles  II.  said 
that  he  knew  more  law  than  any  of  his  judges,  and  more 
divinity  than  any  of  his  bishops — and  considering  how 
prominently  he  figured  in  the  great  drama  of  his  time— 
Mr.  Christie  should  have  produced  a book  which  will 
not  only  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  but  bids  fair  to  take  a permanent  place  in  everj’’ 
historical  library. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Abridged  from  the 

larger  Work  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  With  a prefatory 

Letter  % James  R.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 

This  nev/  edition  of  Lockhart’s  own  abridgment  of  his 
•delightful  biography  of  his  great  father-in-law— a work 
hitherto  much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be — is  pre- 
ceded by  a graceful  and  touching  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who,  writing  to  Mr.  Hope  Scott  in  1868,  speaks  of 
the  great  delight,  and  under  what  fascination  he  had  been 
reading  the  larger  work,  and  expressed  a wish  to  see  an 
Abridgment  of  it  published.  We  trust  this  new  edition 
will  meet  with  the  circulation  it  deserves  : for  we  know 
no  book  which  a father,  anxious  to  develop  an  honest  and 
manly  character  in  a son,  could  put  into  his  hands  with 
better  hopes  of  success. 


pf  Psychology  on  the  Principles  of  Beneke. 
Edited  and  illustrated  in  a simple  and  popular  manner 
Professor  in  the  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  Fourth  Edition.  Considerably  altered, 
improved,  and  enlarged  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Dressier, 
late  Rector  in  the  Normal  School  at  Bautzen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  (Parker.) 

^ The  translator  of  this  work  finding  himself  suddenly 
in  want  of  a Manual  of  Psychology-,  which  should  be  a“t 
systematic,  intelligible,  brief,  plausible,  and  above 
suggestive,  and  finding  no  English  treatise 
which  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  selected  the  Lehrbuch 
der  Psychologie  of  Dr.  Beneke  for  translation  ; but  even- 
tually adopted  the  compendium  of  that  author’s  theory 
by  Raue  and  Dressier.  The  translator  does  not  identify 
himself  with  ail  Beneke’s  views,  but  points  out  in  hfs 
Introduction  the  ingenuity  with  which  Beneke  applied 
It  to  the  elucidation  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Law, 
Pohtics,  Mental  Disease,  and  Education. 


\ 


^ TheUniveesity  of  Strasburg. — Under  the  autho- 
vity  of  Baron  von  Kiihlwetter,  civil  governor  of  Alsace,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  and  others,  has  been  formed  in  London  to  collect 
and  forward  such  offerings  for  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strasburg  as  their  literary  and  scientific  brethren 
may  be  pleased  to  make.  All  books  of  a suitable  sort 
will  be  accepted.  Authors  are  invited  to  present  copies 
of  their  works,  and  publishers  selections  from  their  lists. 
Reports  of  learned  bodies,  reprints  of  publishing  societies, 
and  duplicates  from  old  libraries,  will  be  welcome.  Par- 
cels should  be  sent,  and  communications  addressed,  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner,  60,  Paternoster  Row. 

^ The  Philological  Society. — Professor  Goldstiicker 
is  named  as  the  new  President  of  this  society. 


cast  of  the  Tablet  of  Canopus,  with  the 
trilingual  version  in  Hieroglyphs,  Greek,  and  Demotic, 
has  arrived  at  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Khedive. 


Mr  James  Grant,  late  editor  of  the  3forning  Adver- 
tiser, has  nearly  completed  his  new  History  of  the  News- 
paper  Press.  The  chapter  upon  the  Morning  Chronicle 
will  be  full  of  curious  revelations. 


■D  Andrews,  author  of  “ The  History  of 

British  Journalism,”  is  about  to  publish  in  The  News- 
paper Press  a translation  of  “ Histoire  de  la  Presse,  eii 
Angleterre  et  aux  Etats-Unis;  par  Cucheval-Clarignv, 
Ancien  Redacteur  en  Chef  du  ConstitutionnelP 

The  Thames  Embankment.— Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 
will  shortly  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the  subject  of 
certain  land,  reclaimed  from  the  river  at 
Vyhitehall,  as  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  member  for  Westminster  may  be  supported, 
as  last  year,  by  a majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  all  idea  of  anv  com- 
promise which  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  public. 

• Antiquaries. — There  is  now  exhibiting 

m the  rooms  of  the  society  a large  collection  of  imple- 
rnents  of  the  so-called  Palaeolithic  Age.  They  formed 
the  ^bject  of  interesting  comments  by  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Erancks  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJECHASE. 

Price,  &c.,  of  the  follo'vring  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  tor  that  purpose. 

Arch^ologia.  Yol.  XXIX. 

_ Surtees  Society  Books:— 

WILLS  and  I^WEXTORIES  OR  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES.  Yol.  I. 

Accounts  Rolls  OE  Co DiNGHAM. 

Bowes  Correspondencr. 

Durham  Household  Book. 

depositions  respecting  the  Rebellion  of  1589. 

Injunctions  oe  Richard  Barnes. 

Richmond  Wills. 

Thh  Bbde-Roll  op  John  Burnably. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  A'sq.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Milton’s  “ Comus.” — We  have  been  reminded  by  a Cor- 
respondent that  the  omitted  passage  from  Comus  has  already 
appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  {ph  g.  h 245),  ivith  a Greek  ver- 
sion by  Lord  LytteltonT 

Sir  John  Mason’s  Descendants. — The  query  ap- 
peared at  p.  363,  and  a reply  at  p.  420  of  the  present  .vo- 
lume. 

Earth  walks  on  Earth. — Quis  is  referred  to  our 
S.  iv.  112,  172  ; viii.  93,  for  information  respecting 
this  inscription  at  Melrose  and  its  supposed  author,  William 
Billinge. 

E.  B.  will  find  a very  full  list  of  Hone's  publications  in 
Bohn's  edition  of  Lowndes. 

W.  A.  B.  C. — Dr.  Ginsburg's  work  on  The  Moabite 
Stone  is  published  by  Longmans,  A new  edition  is,  we 
believe,  nearly  ready. 

Jaydee  received. 

“The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus  ” (anie,  p.  410)  ts  by 
William  Woty  : see  “ N.  & Q.”  4‘h  S.  ii.  479,  498. 

R.  W.  Binns  (Worcester). — The  authorship  of  the 
satirical  parody  Eikon  Basilike  Deutera,  1694,  was  in- 
quired after  unsuccessfully  in  “ N.  & Q,”  3’^^  S.  iv.  410. 
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RELICS  AND  LETTERS  OF  BURNS  LATELY 
DISCOVERED. 

Mr.  M^Dowall,  the  author  of  the  interesting 
volume  entitled  Burns  in  Dumfi'iesshire,  has  lately 
discovered  a relic  of  Burns  in  addition  to  the  many 
others  that  he  enumerates  in  his  work.  It  may 
he  worth  while  to  record  in  “ N.  & Q.”  his  state- 
ment, which  is  as  follows : — 

“ All  who  are  familiar  with  the  biography  of  Robert 
Burns  know  that  when  at  Ellisland  he  used  to  get  Kirsty 
Flint  of  Closeburn  to  sing  over  his  songs,  in  order  that 
he  might  test  them  by  her  rich  voice  and  good  musical 
taste.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  bard  entertained  a 
high  respect  for  Kirsty  ; but  we  were  not  aware  till  lateh" 
that  he  had,  in  evidence  of  this  feeling,  presented  her  with 
the  copy  of  Young’s  Night  'Thoughts,  which  he  often  pon- 
dered over,  and  from  which  he  repeatedly  quoted  in  his 
^rrespondence.  This  volume  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Flint, 
with  the  remark : ‘ Tak  that,  Kirsty ; I hae  got  more 
sentimentalism  from  that  book  than  from  any  work  o’ 
the  kind  I ever  read.’  Kirsty,  as  may  be  well  conceived, 
treasured  the  volume,  and  when  at  one  time  asked  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  declared  solemnly,  ‘ I wad  just  as  sune  amaist 
pairt  wi’  the  Bible  itsel’,  as  wi’  the  beuk  gien  to  me  too 
o’  his  ain  han’  by  Mr.  Burns.’  But  to  a neighbour  who 
knew  her  well,  and  paid  much  attention  to  her  in  her 
old  age,  Mr.  John  Coltart,  she  lent  the  volume  in  1838, 
with  the  assurance  that  at  her  death  it  was  to  become  his 
property.  Mrs.  Flint  dying  a few  months  afterwards,  it 
remained  with  Mr.  Coltart,  who  left  it  with  us  a few 
days  back,  with  a request  that  we  would,  in  his  name, 
present  it  to  the  Observatory  (of  Dumfries).  When 


suitably  inscribed  it  will  be  there  deposited  among  other 
prized  relics  of  the  national  bard.  On  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  boards  is  written,  not  by  Bums,  but  probably  by 
Kirsty  herself,  the  words : ‘ God  give  me  grace  on  it  to 
^read,  and  not  only  for  to  read,  but  truley  for  to  under- 
stand, and  always  learn  to  be  at  God’s  command.’  The 
book  is  18mo  size,  plainly  bound  in  sheep-skin,  and  bears 
date  Glasgow,  1764.” 

The  following  letter  of  Burns  is  given  in  the 
Glasgow  Herald  by  Mr.  ‘Waddell;  and  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  hitherto  been  published,  and 
may  easily  be  lost  sight  of  if  recorded  only  in  a 
daily  paper,  you  may  perhaps  allow  it  to  be  em- 
balmed in  your  pages : — 

“ Sanquhar,  26th  November,  1788. 

“ Sir,— I write  you  this  and  the  enclosed  literally  ere 
passant,  for  I am  just  baiting  on  my  way  to  Ayrshire.  I 
have  Philosophy  or  Pride  enough  to  support  me  with 
unwounded  indifference  against  the  neglect  of  my  mere 
dull  superiors,  the  merely  rank  and  file  of  Noblesse  and 
Gentry,  nay  even  to  keep  my  vanity  quite  sober  under 
the  larding  of  their  compliments ; but  from  those  who  are 
equally  distinguished  by  their  Rank  and  Character— 
those  who  bear  the  true  elegant  impressions  of  the  Great 
Creator  on  the  richest  materials,  their  little  notices  and 
attentions  are  to  me  amongst  the  first  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ments. The  honor  you  did  mj’-  fugitive  pieces  in  request- 
ing copies  of  them  is  so  highly  flattering  to  my  feelings 
and  Poetic  Ambition,  that  I could  not  resist  even  this  half 
opportunity  of  scrawling  off  for  you  the  enclosed  as  a 
small  but  honest  testimony  how  truly  and  gratefully  I 
have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your^ deeply  obliged  humble  Servant, 

“ Robt.  Burns.” 

Mr.  Waddell  tells  us  that  — 

“ the  original  of  the  document  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
James  Graham,  Mount  Vernon  Cottage,  Carluke— a most 
enthusiastic  antiquary  of  fully  fourscore— who  has  very 
obligingly  communicated  a copy  to  me.  From  subsequent 
inquiries,  I learn  that  it  came  into  Mr.  Graham’s  hands 
from  those  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  now  resident  in 
England,  but  who  had  formerly  been  confidential  servant 
to  Norman  Lockhart  of  Lee.  Mr.  Lockhart,  when  on  a 
visit  at  Dumfries,  received  it  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  M‘Murdo,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry’s  representative 
at  Drumlanrig,  to  whom  it  was  no  doubt  originally 
addressed  ; and  by  Mr.  Lockhart  it  was  bequeathed  as  a 
memorial  to  his  faithful  attendant.  The  poet  at  that 
date  was  frequently  in  Ayrshire,  coming  and  going,  be- 
fore his  final  settlement  at  Ellisland,  and  the  letter  must 
have  been  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to 
Mauchlin_e,_  when  he  went  to  bring  home  his  bride.  It 
gives  additional  interest  to  that  journey,  so  important  in 
his  life,  and  shows  him  exactly  as  he  was  upon  the  road. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  only  letter  ever  written  by  him 
from  Sanquhar,  although  he  was  often  enough  there  both 
professionally  and  otherwise,  and  once  in  a very  bad 
humour,  as  we  know,  only  two  months  later.  But  its 
chief  literary  interest  is  in  the  proof  it  affords  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  his  friendship  with  M‘Murdo  and  others 
of  that  class  was  courted  by  such  persons  themselves,  and 
was  in  no  way  brought  about  by%ny  intrusion  of  the 
poet.” 

Mr.  Jokn  M^Murdo,  who  is  here  mentioned, 
was  Chamberlain  to  Duke  ‘William  of  Queens- 
berry  (old  Q.)  from  1780  to  1797,  occupying 
during  that  period  a prominent  position  in  the 
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county  of  Dumfries.  His  grandson,  Major-General 
W.  M^Murdo,  C.B.,  is  known  as  a distinguisked 
officer  of  tke  British  army,  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  by  his, 
personal  intrepidity  and  great  zeal  in  the  Scinde 
war,  more  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Meeanee. 

‘ To  this  I may  add  another  letter  of  Burns,  a 
portion  of  which  is  found  in  Chambers’s  Life 
(vol.  iv.  p.  266),  but  it  had  never  appeared  in  its 
entirety  till  it  was  read  by  Mr.  M^Diarmid,  secre- 
tary, at  the  anniversary  dinner  at  Dumfries  in 
honour  of  the  poet,  on  January  25,  1870.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“ROBERT  BURNS  TO  MR.  FINDLATER. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  both  much  surprised  and  vexed  at  that 
accident  of  Lorimer’s  stock.  The  last  survey  I made  prior 
to  Mr.  Lorimer’s  going  to  Edinr.  I was  very  particular 
in  my  inspection,  and  the  quantity  was  certainly  in  his 
possession  as  I stated  it.  The  surveys  I made  during  his 
absence  might  as  well  have  been  marked  ‘ key  absent,^  as  I 
never  found  anybody  but  the  lady,  who  I know  is  not  mis- 
tress of  keys,  &c.,  to  know  anything  of  it,  and  one  of  the 
times  it  would  have  rejoiced  all  Hell  to  have  seen  her  so 
drunk.  I have  not  surveyed  there  since  his  return.  I know 

the  gentleman’s  ways  are,  like  the_  grace  of  G , past 

all  comprehension  ; but  I shall  give  the  house  a severe 
scrutiny  to-morrow  morning,  and  send  you  in  the  naked 
facts.  I know,  Sir,  and  regret  deeply,  that  this  business 
glances  with  a malign  aspect  on  my  character  as  an 
Officer  ; but  as  I am  really  innocent  in  the  affair,  and  as 
the  gentleman  is  known  to  be  an  illicit  Dealer,  and  par- 
ticularly as  this  is  the  single  instance  of  the  least  shadow 
of  carelessness  or  impropriety  in  my  conduct  as  an  Officer, 
I shall  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  if  my  character  shall  fall 
a sacrifice  to  the  dark  manoeuvres  of  a smuggler. — I am, 
Sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servt., 

“ Sunday  even.  “ Robt.  Burns. 

“ I send  you  some  rhymes  I have  just  finished,  which 
tickle  my  fancy  a little.” 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  say  at  what  period  he  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  superiors  by  looseness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  but  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  duty  was  irksome  from  the  beginning,  as 
he  sung  on  getting  his  appointment  in  1789  to  the 
following  effect:— 

“ Searching  auld  wives’  barrels, 

Och,  hon  ! the  day ! 

That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels.” 

In  this  letter  he  ‘^regrets  deeply  that  this 
business  glances  with  a malign  aspect  on  my  cha- 
racter as  an  officer,”  and  this  confirms  what  Mr. 
Findlater  in  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  official 
character  of  Burns  states,  as  given  by  Chambers 
(iv.  299),  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  least  im- 
putation on  his  vigilance.”  There  are  anecdotes, 
however,  which  show  that  his  good  nature  in- 
duced him  at  tim^  to  wink  at  the  peccadilloes  of 
auld  wives  ” when  they  attempted  to  cheat  the 
revenue.  The  Lorimer  here  spoken  of  was  the 
father  of  the  young  lady  whom  the  poet  calls 
Ohloris,  and  whose  beauty  and  charms  he  cele- 
brates in  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful lyrics. 


In  addition  to  these  reminiscences  of  Burns,  I 
may  state  that  there  are  some  traditionary  ac- 
counts in  Closeburn  of  the  fate  of  the  bed  on. 
which  the  poet  was  born.  Wheni  Gilbert,  tho 
brother  of  the  poet,  took  the  farm  of  Dinning  in 
Closeburn  parish,  it  was  brought  among  his  effect® 
from  Ayrshire  to  that  place,  where  it  remained  till 
his  death.  His  goods  were  then  sold  by  public 
roup,  and  as  Bacon  the  landlord  of  Brownhill 
Inn  had  become  known  from  his  connection  with 
Burns  about  1790,  it  was  bought  by  him,  and 
occupied  by  an  old  groom,  Joe  Langhorne,  well 
known  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  all  whc» 
were  travelling  along  the  Carlisle  and  Glasgow 
road.  On  the  death  of  Bacon  (his  wife  had  pre- 
deceased him)  in  1824  his  goods  were  sold,  and. 
Joe,  who  was  a great  favourite  in  the  parish,  let 
it  be  known  that  he  wished  to  purchase  the  bed 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  associated. 
When  it  was  put  up  no  one  offered  for  it,  and 
Joe  got  it  at  his  own  price.  Joe  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Dumfries,  and  on  his  death  the 
bed  came  into  the  possession  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  was  married  to  a shoemaker.  Tho 
bedstead  is  said  to  have  been  cut  up  and  formed 
into  snuff-boxes. 

The  following  account  of  another  relic  of  Burns 
appears  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  is  particularly 
interesting : — 

“ A correspondent  at  Lesmahagow  writes : — In  the 
very  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  antiquities  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Greenshields  of  Kerse,  Lesma- 
hagow,  there  is  a remarkably  interesting  and  curious, 
perhaps  unique,  relic  of  our  national  poet — or  at  least  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  works,  published  at  Kilmarnock 
by  John  Wilson  in  1786.  It  is  well  known  to  ‘ book 
hunters  ’ that  this  edition  consisted  of  600  copies,  of  which 
about  350  were  subscribed  for.  The  relic  alluded  to  is^ 
the  ‘ prospectus  ’ of  this  work,  with  the  autographs  of 
sixteen  of  the  original  subscribers ; it  might  be,  perhaps, 
more  accurate  to  state  fifteen  of  these  subscribers,  for  the 
name  of  one  is  scored  out,  with  the  remark — supposed 
by  some  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet — ‘The 
blockhead  refused  it.’  The  following  is  an  accurate  re- 
script of  this  precious  document: — ‘April  14,  1786, 
Proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  Scottisk 
Poems,  By  Robert  Burns.  The  work  to  be  elegantly 
printed  in  one  volume  octavo.  Price,  stitched,  three 
shillings.  As  the  author  has  not  the  most  distant  mer- 
cenary view  in  publishing,  as  soon  as  so  many  sub- 
scribers appear  as  will  defray  the  necessary  expense,  the 
work  will  be  sent  to  the  press. 

‘ Set  out  the  brunt  side  of  your  shin. 

For  pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin ; 

Glory’s  the  prize  for  which  they  rin. 

And  Fame’s  their  joe. 

And  wha  blaws  best  the  horn  shall  win, 

And  wharefore  no  ? ’ 

— Allan  Ramsay. 

We,  undersubscribers,  engage  to  take  the  above-men- 
tioned work  on  the  conditions  specified: — Wm.  Murray, 
one  copy;  R.  Thomson,  1 copy;  James  Hall,  one  copy 
Gavin  Stewart,  ane  coppy  ; John  Hasting,  one  copie;, 
Will.  Johnston,  3 coppies ; Jas.  Inglis,  one  copie;  John 
Boswell,  one  copy ; Gavin  Geddes,  two  copies ; Geo’. 
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Howitson,  one  copy ; Colin  M‘Dougall,  one  coppy  ; 
Charles  Howitson,  one  copy  ; Willm.  MCall,  one  coppy, 
eent  per  Mr.  Dun  ; William  Templeton,  one  coppy ; 
William  Sommer,  copy  sent  per  Charles  Cribhton — The 
blockhead  refused  it ; John  Mirry,  two  coppies.” 

The  following  unpublished  scrap  may  scarcely 
be  worth  recording  except  as  a proof  of  his  power 
of  inipromptu  satire  when  provoked  by  anything 
which  he  considered  mean.  Burns  and  a reverend 
clergyman  happened  to  call  for  their  horses  at 
the  same  time  at  Brownhill  Inn.  When  the 
ostler  brought  them  the  minister  gave  him  two- 
pence, and  Burns^  handing  him  a sixpence,  turned 
round  to  his  companion  and  called  out — 

“ Black’s  your  coat, 

Black’s  your  hair. 

Black’s  your  conscience. 

And  nocht  to  spair.” 

C.  T.  Eamage. 


LINES  BY  SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE. 

I send  you  the  Lines  addressed  by  General 
Burgoyne  to  his  Wife,  Lady  Charlotte,”  on  her 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from  going  on  a 
dangerous  expedition.  I am  pretty  sure  they  have 
never  before  been  printed.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
-eloped  with  her:  he  married  her  with  her  eldest 
brother’s  full  approbation,  and  from  his  house  in 
London.  The  father  objected,  but  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  her.  She  died  at  Kensington  Palace 
in  1776;  happily  for  her,  before  his  ill-success  in 
America.  I see  a new  edition  of  The  Rolliad  is 
projected — General  Burgoyne  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  it : — 

“ Still  does  my  obstinate  repine. 

And  reason’s  voice  disprove  ? 

Still  think  him  cold  who  would  combine 
Philosophy  and  love  ? 

•“  Then  try,  from  yet  a nobler  source. 

To  gain  the  wish’d  relief— 

Faith  gives  to  reason  double  force. 

And  mocks  the  assaults  of  grief. 

By  her,  bright  Hope’s  enlivening  ray, 

Patience,  and  peace  are  given  ; 

Attend  her  call,  resign,  obey. 

And  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

•“  That  power  which  framed  my  Charlotte’s  heart 
Thus  tender,  thus  sincere. 

Shall  bless  each  wish  that  love  can  start. 

Or  absence  foster  there. 

Safe  in  the  shadow  of  that  power, 

I’ll  tread  the  hostile  ground  ; 

Though  fiery  deaths  in  tempests  shower. 

And  thousands  fall  around. 

And  when  the  happy  hour  shall  come, 

(O  speedy  may  it  be !) 

That  brings  thy  faithful  soldier  back 
To  love,  content,  and  thee, 

■“  Pure  shall  our  gratitude  ascend 
To  Him  who  guides  our  daj^s  ; 

Who,  while  He  ^ves  with  bounteous  hand. 

Accepts  our  bliss  for  praise.” 

H.  W.  L. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS : 

A SUMMARY  OF  THE  PLACES  AHB  PERIODS  OE  HER 
CAPTIVITY  IH  ENGLAND. 

1568. - — Landed  at  Workington  in  Cumberland, 
on  May  17,  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  re- 
mained in  Carlisle  Castle  until  July  15,  and  then 
conducted  to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Wensley  Dale, 
where  she  remained  until  January, 

1569.  — when  she  was  removed,  and  arrived  at 
Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  on  February  2.  She 
was  at  Winfield  Manour,  near  Derby,  from  June 
to  September,  but  returned  to  Tutbury,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  was  taken  to  Coventry. 

1570.  — In  January  was  again  at  Tutbury,  but 
in  the  early  summer  was  at  Chatsworth  and  per- 
haps Winfield,  and  about  Christmas  was  sent  to 
Sheffield  Castle. 

1571.  — Was  for  a few  days  sent  from  Sheffield 
Castle  to  Sheffield  Manour,  about  three  miles  off, 
that  her  apartments  might  be  cleaned.  This  was 
at  midsummer  of  this  year. 

1572.  — In  Sheffield  Castle. 

1573.  — In  the  autumn  visited  both  Chatsworth 
and  Buxton  under  guard,  but  returned  in  No- 
vember to  Sheffield  Castle. 

1574.  1575.— In  Sheffield  Castle. 

1576.  — In  the  spring  a short  visit  to  Buxton.. 

1577,  1578,  1579.— In  Sheffield  Castle. 

1580.  — At  Buxton  for  a week. 

1581.  — In  the  summer  a short  visit  to  Buxton, 
and  perhaps  to  Chatsworth. 

1582.  — In  June  and  part  of  July  at  Buxton,  for 
the  last  time. 

1583.  — A short  visit  to  Worksop. 

1584.  — On  September  3,  finally  left  Sheffield 
Castle  for  Winfield  Manour. 

1585.  — On  January  13  removed  to  Tutbury. 

1586.  — Earl}’'  in  this  year  taken  to  Chartley, 
and  in  September  to  Fotheringhay  Castle,  and 
there  beheaded  on  February  7,  1587. 

Having  written  a short  paper  for  the  May 
number  of  Aunt  Judy  s Magazine  on  the  subject 
of  ‘‘‘‘  Queen  Mary’s  Captivity,”  abstracted  from  the 
late  Joseph  Hunter’s  History  of  Hallamshirey 
which  I have  recently  enlarged  and  edited,  I have 
thought  the  foregoing  dates  and  names  of  places 
might  interest  some  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  How 
many  railway  travellers  who  pass  by  smoky  Shef- 
field have  the  least  idea  that  Queen  Mary  was 
imprisoned  there  for  more  than  twelve  years  ? 
Not  one, passenger  in  a month,  I suspect. 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 


HEREDITARY  GENIUS. 

George  Villiers,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham 
John  Churchill,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  three  men  of 
pre-eminent  distinction  in  English  history,  have 
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one  striking  point  of  resemblance.  Their  talents 
were  great^  but  their  brilliant  success  in  life  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  advantages  of  a fine  person^ 
a noble  presence,  and  a manner  which  alternately 
fascinated  and  awed  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
them.  It  has  not  been  hitherto  remarked  by  the 
advocates  of  hereditary  genius/’  that  these  three 
great  men  were  all  of  the  same  blood ; for  Marl- 


borough and  Pitt  were  lineally  descended  from 
the  house  of  Villiers,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  pedi- 
gree beloV.  In  further  illustration  of  the  here- 
ditary charms  of  this  family,  the  pedigree  has 
been  extended  to  three  famous  ladies  of  the'  same 
race,  who  by  their  beauty  and  wit  enslaved  re- 
spectively the  inconstant  Charles  II.,  the  religious 
James  II.,  and  the  saturnine  William  III. 


George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucks.  Sir  Edw.  Villiers,  President  of  Munster.  Eliz.  Yilliers  = John  Lord  Boteler. 


"Wm.  Villiers,  Lord  Sir  Edw.  Villiers. 
Qrandison.  = 


I I 

Audrey  Boteler,  Helen  Boteler  = Sir  John  Drake,  Kt. 

mar.  Francis  Leigh,  Earl 
• of  Chichester. 


I III 

Barbara  Villiers,  Eliz.  Villiers,  George  Villiers  = Mary  Leigh. 
Duchess  of  Cleve-  Countess  of  Lord  Grandison.  I 
land,  mistress  of  , Orkney,  mistress  1 

Charles  II.  of  William  III.  1 


Eliz.  Drake  = Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  Kt. 


Edw.  Villiers,  Brigr.-General. 


1 

John  Churchill,  K.G., 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 


Arabella  Churchill, 
mistress  of  James  II. 

.7 


Eobt.  Pitt,  Esq,,  M.P.  = Harriet  Villiers. 


James  Fitz- James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  K.G. 


I 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 


Tewars. 


The  Gates  Ajar.” — A practice  has  lately 
come  into  vogue  of  naming  novels  by  some  quaint 
poetical  phrase ; such,  for  instance,  as  Not  Wisely, 
hut  too  Well,  which  line  is  to  be  found  in  Othello. 
Or,  again,  Med  as  a Hose  is  She,  which  is  obvi- 
ously taken  from  the  well-known  verse  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  The  singular  title  of  the  re- 
markable little  volume  The  Gates  Ajar,^)^  Miss 
E.  S.  Phelps  of  Andover,  U.  S.,  may  probably 
have  been  suggested  by  the  thought  of  another 
American  writer — namely,  Longfellow ; for  in  his 
Golden  Legend,  part  ii.,  one  of  the  characters 
(Elsie)  says : — 

“ When  Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly  from  star  to  star, 

He  left  the  gates  of  heaven  ajarP 

Eee. 

A Typographical  Oddity. — In  a poem  on 
^‘The  Milton  Gallery”  by  Amos  Cottle  (1802), 
the  brother  of  the  Bristol  publisher,  the  friend  of 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  the  poet , describing  the 
pictures  of  Fuseli  says  — 

“ The  lubber  fiend  outstretch’d  the  chimney  near. 

Or  sad  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  Steer.” 

Ulysses  steered  to  the  larboard  to  shun  Charyb- 
dis,  but  the  compositor  makes  him  get  upon  the 


back  of  a young  bullock,  the  left  one  in  the  drove  I 
After  all,  however,  he  only  interprets  the  text 
literally.  Steer,”  as  a substantive,  has  no  other 
meaning  than  bullock.  The  substantive  of  the 
verb  to  steer”  is  steerage.  He  that  hath  the 
steerage  of  my  course  ” (Shakespeare.)  The  com- 
positor evidently  understood  that  Ulysses  rode  an 
ox  j he  would  hardly  else  have  spelt  Steer  with 
a capital  S.  G.  J.  Be  Wilde. 

Saggar. — The  potter’s  art  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  no  great 
wonder  to  find  an  old  world  name  connected  with 
it.  Many  of  the  readers  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  are  no 
doubt  aware  that 'the  coarse  earthenware  vessel 
in  which  the  pottery  is  carefully  placed  ” before 
it  is  baked  in  the  oven  is  called  a saggar.  I have 
always  considered  this  word  as  an  abbreviation  of 
safeguard.  But  I have  lately  changed  my  mind,  and 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  sagar,  to  shut  up ; for  the  ovenman, 
in  setting  one  saggar  on  top  of  another,  is  most 
careful  to  lute  the  two  together  so  that  the  sag- 
gars may  be  perfectly  airtight.  A word  in  much 
common  use,  sach  for  grain,  is  pure  Hebrew. 

Burslem,  Staffordshire. 
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A Ghost  Stoey. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a private  letter  written  by  a lady  of  rank, 
January  10,  1827 : — 

“ Have  you  heard  a ghost  story  about  Lord  Hastings  ? 
Some  years  ago  Lady  William  Russell,  in  a merry  mood, 
made  an  agreement  with  her  uncle,  that  which  of  them 
died  first  should  call  on  the  survivor  to  give  tidings  of 
what  had  passed.  Three  nights  before  she  heard  of  Lord 
Hastings’  death,  she  was  visited  by  his  apparition  and 
informed  that  he  had  shaken  off  his  mortal  coil  more 
easily  than  he  could  have  expected.  For  such  intelligence 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  return  ! ” 

c. 

JuNiHS.  — There  is  a letter  in  the  Middle  Hill 
library  which  is  said  to  be  by  Junius,  which  once 
belonged  to  Sir  George  Jackson  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  is  a violent  tirade  against  an  admiral  or  general 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and 
has  never  been  printed.  P. 


FRANCIS  AND  JUNIUS. 

As  the  interest  taken  in  this  long  vexed  ques- 
tion has  now  revived  by  the  publication  of  profes- 
sional evidence  derived  from  handwriting,  perhaps 
the  following  suggestion  may  be  acceptable  in 
reference  to  the  official  seal  used  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  In  the  Life  of  Francis  by  the  late  Joseph 
Parkes,  continued  by  H.  Merivale,  8vo,  1867, 
vol.  i.  p.  168,  we  are  told ; — 

“At  this  time  (1767)  the  official  seals  were  the  arms 
of  the  individual  heads  of  the  ;offices,  and  each  chief,  on 
his  first  taking  office,  had  the  privilege  of  a gratuitous 
supply  to  him  of  duplicate  engramd  seals,  for  the  separate 
use  of  the  principal  clerks.  Thus  D’Ojdy  [Deputy 
Secretarj^  of  War]  and  Francis  [Chief  Clerk]  each  had 
a seal  of  Lord  Barrington’s  [Secretary  at  War]  coat  of 
arms.” 

If  true,  this  fact  is  very  important  in  reference 
to  letters  written  and  sealed  by  Francis. 

^ At  p.  266  we  find  that  two  private  letters  to 
his  wife,  written  from  Manchester  and  Oxford  in 
August  1771,  were  sealed  with  a large  War  Ojffice 
seal.  This  seal  unfortunately  is  not  described  by 
Mr.  Merivale,  whether  it  bore  Lord  Barrington’s 
arms  or  not ; but  it  is  hence  evident  that  Francis 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  an  official  seal  about 
with  him,  and  did  not  scruple  to  use  it  on  his  pri- 
vate letters.  Now  in  the  list  of  letters  addressed 
by  Junius  to  Wdodfall  (Appendix,  No.  1),  we 
find: — 

“No.  7.  Written  on  W'ar  Office  paper.  Obliterated 
coronet  wax  seal  {Barrington' s')  stamped  over  with  a watch 
hey, 

“No.  15.  Written  on  War  Office  gilt-edged  paper. 
Large  and  double  impressed  disguised  impression  seal 
(probably  remains  oj  Lord  Barrington's  arms),  coronet 
smudged." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  more  about 
these  seals,  and  to  have  them  compared  with  other 
perfect  impressions  of  Lord  Barrington’s  office 


seal.  Many  letters  must  exist  signed  by  Lord 
Barrington,  to  which  the  official  seal  was  af- 
fixed, and  it  might  thus  be  proved  whether  a 
duplicate  of  this  seal  was  used  by  the  writer  of 
the  letters  to  Woodfall.  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  the  case,  it  would  add  one  link  more  to  the 
strong  chain  of  evidence  which  points  out  Sir 
Philip  Francis  as  the  writer  of  the  Junius  letters. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  Francis  should 
have  risked  discovery  by  using  such  a seal  when 
writing  as  Junius,  but  he  probably  thought  that 
by  partly  defacing  the  impression  he  had  ren- 
dered such  discovery  impossible.  ' Is  it  so  ? 

F.  M. 


Child  boeh  oh  the  Ahniveesaey  oe  its 
Parents’  Wedding-day.  — Do  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents who  wrote  about  the  seventh  son  of 
a seventh  son  know  of  some  old  saying  or  legend 
about  a son  born  at  the  very  hour  and  day  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  parents’  wedding-day  ? Z. 

Lucknow. 

Doee. — King  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred the  above  name  upon  the  Worcestershire 
family  of  Mabbe  as  a mark  of  respect  ” for  their 
sufferings  in  his  cause,  and  on  account  of  their 
relationship  to  the  Mortimers,  through  whom  he 
derived  his  claim  to  the  crown.  Whence  the 
name  of  JDore  ? H.  S.  G. 

Deem  : an  Evening  Paety. — What  is  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  drum,  meaning  an  evening 
party  ? Heney  F.  Ponsonby.  ^ 

“ Everybody’s  Business.” — The  origin  or  first 
use  of  common  proverbs  is  rather  a curious  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  opening  of  No.  18  of  The  Taller  occurs 
(almost  in  these  words)  the  familiar  saying — 
‘‘  What  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi- 
ness.” Query  if  this  is  the  first  time  this  was 
said  ? Lyttelton. 

^^The  eretful  Porcupine.” — I dare  say  hun- 
dreds of  readers  of  Shakspere,  when  they  have 
met  with  the  passage  in  Hamlet,  Like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine,”  have  imagined  that 
the  immortal  William  ” intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  porcupine  was  by  nature  of  a 
peevish  or  fretful  disposition,  but  I have  some 
doubts  whether  the  word  ‘‘fretful”  was  used  b}' 
him  in  such  a sense.  I find  in  an  old  dictionary 
(published  in  1696)  the  following: — ^Hret,  f.,  a 
round  verril  or  ferril.”  Was  not  the  word  “fret- 
ful ” intended  to  describe  the  round  quills  on  the 
back  of  the  animal — “ the  fret-full  porcupine  ” ? 

T.  H. 

[Steevens  shows  this  by  quoting  from  Skilatheia,  a 
collection  of  epigrams,  &c.,  1598  : — 

“ Porpentine-backed,  for  he  lies  on  thornes.” 

In  the  fourth  folio,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  words  are 
“ fretful  porpentine.”] 
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Unde  dekivatue  “ Gladh”  ? — The  Celtic  word 
^ladh  is  said  to  bear  the  meaning  of  sword  as 
well  as  river,  meanings  at  first  sight  very  opposite, 
but  which  I think  may  be  brought  into  harmoni- 
ous  relation.  The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  the 
tefiexion  of  light  = to  glitter,  to  glisten,  &c.  Thus 
we  often  hear  of  glittering  blades  as  well  as  shin- 
ing rivers  : gladius,  glaive,  a connate  word ; glade, 
a clear  space  where  the  sunbeams  play  ; glad 
(Sax.  gl(2d)  ; gladness  = the  light  of  the  soul  re- 
flected in  the  countenance : all  these  words  seem 
to  spring  from  a common  radicle,  the  primary  idea 
being,  as  I have  said,  the  refiexion  of  light. 

I noticed,  in  a recent  communication  in  these 
pages  (p.  265)  of  the  word  glatten,  that  glatt 
(Swed.),  glat  (Dan.),  glatt  (Ger.)  means  smooth, 
Ice.,  and  is  applied  to  ice.  Here  seems  to  be  the 
same  idea.  I beg  leave  to  ask  some  one  better 
versed  in  philology  than  myself,  whether  Sanscrit 
affords  any  root  that  bears  out  this  conjectural 
etymology?  W.  S. 

Hokan  Aems. — The  arms,  Gules  a chief  bendy 
©f  eight  az.  and  ar.,”  are  ascribed  to  Horan  (Ire- 
land). Information  as  to  who  they  were  granted 
to,  and  when,  would  oblige  S.  B.  F. 

Sir  William  Jones’s  Alcaic  Ode, — Every 
schoolboy  knows  this  patriotic  poem.  In  one  line 
of  it  the  author  denounces  “ the  fiend  Discre- 
tion,” by  which  phrase  he  obviously  means  arbi- 
trary rule,  or  what  in  these  days  is  called  personal 
government.  I notice  that  in  recent  manuals  of 
elocution  the  word  discretion  ” is  being  dropped 
©ut,  and  another  of  the  same  length  substituted 
for  it — e.  g.  dissension.”  My  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  old  reading  be  not  the  correct  one  ? and 
whether  the  new  emendators  are  not  taking  too 
great  a liberty  with  a standard  English  classic 
poem,  besides  exhibiting  a trifie  of  real  ignorance? 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Sir  Bob.  Killigrew  : Btjrlamachi. — Prof- 
Jorissen  of  Amsterdam,  who  is  engaged  on  the 
Life  of  Holland’s  poet,  Constantin  Huj^gens,  asks 
me  information  about  a Robert  Kiiligrew,  Knight, 
whom  Huygens  often  visited  in  London  in  1623. 
He  says  he  knows  that  he  had  twelve  children, 
and  that  the  mother  was  drowned  in  1641  or 
1642  under  a bridge.  He  guesses  that  this  Rob. 
Kiiligrew  is  a son  of  Burleigh’s  brother-in-law. 

Sir  Rob.  Kiiligrew  appears  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  for  the  first  time.  May  13,  1613  ; he 
is  then  released  from  the  Fleet.  May  19  of  the 
same  year  he  is  committed  for  holding  intercourse 
with  Overbury  in  prison  ; Sept.  8,  1625,  he  is  to 
succeed  Sir  Dudley  (as  ambassador  to  the  United 
Provinces)  ; and  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  7,  1626,  he 
appears  as  appointed  ambassador  to  the  States. 
We  find  him  further  in  1628-29,  but  no  longer 
as  ambassador : Jan.  2,  1630,  as  vice-chamberlain 


to  the  queen ; June  11,  1632,  as  captain  of  the 
fort  of  Pendennis ; and  Nov.  26,  1633,  as  de- 
ceased. Chalmers’  Biog.  Diet,  mentions  three  of 
his  sons — William  (afterwards  Sir  William  Kiili- 
grew), Thomas,  and  Henry ; and  I find  one  of  his 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  Viscount  Shannon.* 

As  to  the  father  of  Sir  Rob.  Kiiligrew,  I find 
in  the  Archmologia,  xviii.  99,  a pedigree  of  the 
Killigrews,  in  which  a Robertus  appears  as  ^^fil. 
& haer.  superstes  1620  of  Will.  Kiiligrew,  who 
obiit  Nov.  23,  1622,”  and  whose  wife  had  been 

Marg.  fil.  Tho.  Saunders.” 

Prof.  Jorissen  would  also  like  to  know  who 
the  Burlamachis  were.  The  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  of  Janies  I.  and  Charles  II.  (1619-1638) 
frequently  mention  a Philip  Burlamachi,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a distinguished  merchant  at 
that  time  A document  of  June  12,  1619,  con- 
tains details  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber against  160  strangers  accused  of  transporting 
seven  millions  of  money,  among  them  Burla- 
machi : — 

“20  Jan.  1620.  The  merchant-strangers  are  still  in  the 

Fleet Burlamachi  has  made  his  peace  for  10,O0OZ. 

ready  money. — 1635.  Certificate  for  Mr.  Phil.  B.,  mer- 
chant, naturalized.  He  was  born  in  Sedan  in  France, 
and  has  been  in  England  this  thirty  years  and  more.  He 
has  certain  rooms  at  Mr.  Gould’s  house  in  Feuchurch 
Street  for  his  necessary  occasions  of  writing  there  some 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  but  his  dwelling-house, 
with  his  wife  and  children  and  family,  is  at  Putney.” 

I have  found  also  a Lawrence  Burlamachi, 
April  20,  1603,  and  a Jas.  Burlamachi,  Aug.  6, 
1623.  But  I can  find  no  traces  of  them  else- 
where. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  by  some 
more  definite,  information  as  to  Sir  Rob.  Kiili- 
grew and  his  parentage,  and  the  Burlamachis  ? 

J.  H.  Hessels. 

Lincolnshire  : Drinking  Song. — About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  a drinking  song  was 
popular  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  I can  only  re- 
cover what  follows — 

“ Bring  us  good  ale  in  store, 

And  when  that’s  done  send  us  more, 

And  the  key  of  the  cellar  door.” 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  refer  me 
to  a perfect  copy.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin.  — The  Athenceum,  in 
enumerating  a list  of  William  Bewick’s  portraits, 
adds  to  the  name  of  this  gentleman — author  of 
Bertram,  a once  popular  tragedy,  and  some  strik- 
ing romances — the  words  of  barrel-organ  fame.” 
What  does  this  mean  ? D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Miniature  Painter,  temp.  Charles  1. — Can 
any  one  suggest  the  name  of  a miniature  painter, 
temp.  Charles  I.,  with  the  initials  D.  D.  G.  ? The 


[*  See  “N.  & Q.”  4^  S.  vii.  258.] 
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miniature  represents  a man  in  a Mack  dress  witk 
a large  white  falling  collar,  and  with  long  hair 
falling  over  the  shoulders.  It  is  painted  on  card- 
hoard.  0.  C. 

The  First  Book  oe  Napoleon. — Who  is  the 
author  of — 

“ The  first  book  of  Napoleon,  the  tyrant  of  the  earth  ; 
written  in  the  5813th  year  of  the  world,  and  1809th  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  by  Eliakim  the  Scribe,  a descendant 
of  the  modei'n  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  &c.  Longman, 
Hurst,  & Co.  in  1809.” 

Is  this  a rare  woik,  and  was  it  ever  suppressed  ? 

H.  H.  E. 

Ovid,  ^^Metah.”  xiii.  254:  ‘^Benignior.” — 
Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  late,  when  one  has  written 
and  published  a translation  of  a hook,  to  set  about 
finding  out  the  real  meaning  of  certain  of  its 
passages.  But  having  thus  more  or  less  dis- 
counted that  objection,  I proceed,  if  the  columns 
of  ^‘N.  & Q,.”  will  afford  me  the  space,  to  make 
the  inquiry : — 

“ Cujus  equos  pretium  pro  nocte  poposcerat  hostis, 
Arma  negate  mihi,  fueritque  benignior  Ajax.” 

Metam.  xiii.  254. 

What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  last  three 
words  ? The  Delphin  Intev'pretatio  gives  it  thus — 
“sitque  melius  de  vobis  meritiis  Ajax  quam  ego.” 
Dryden’s  rendering  of  the  lines  is — 

“ Refuse  me  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Were  promised  to  the  spy  for  his  nocturnal  deeds  ; 
And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  awaj’-  my  right. 

When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night  ” — 

a version  which  in  no  way  helps  to  answer  my 
question.  On  consulting  Burmann’s  edition,  I find 
that  Heinsius  says : — 

“ Sed  nil  fortasse  mutandum,  ut  benignior  passive 
sumatur,^  pro  eo  qui  benigne  habetur.  Cujus  tamen 
significationis  aliud  exeinplum  quaero.  Ita  sit  benignior 
gratiosior.” 

And  Burmann  closes  his  note  with  his  own  view — 

“ Tmmo  benignior  est  magis  popularis,  blandus,  ut  ideo 
obtineat  quae  velit.” 

I had  not  seen  Burmann’s  note  when  I ventured 
to  translate — 

“ Let  Ajax  have  them  ! Ye  may  make  at  least 
His  temper  something  sweeter  with  the  gift  ” I 

And  I founded  my  interpretation  on  Horace’s  use 
of  the  word  henignus  in  the  second  satire  of  the 
first  book — 

“ Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 
Maestum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli ; 
Quippe  henignus  erat.” 

I agree  with  Heinsius  in  doubting  the  passive 
use  of  henif/nior^  and  seem  to  differ  from  Burmann 
only  in  this — that  Ae  says  Ajax  will  be  “ benig- 
nior ” to  get  (ut  obtineat)  the  arms ; 7,  that  Ajax 
may  become  so  if  he  gets  them.  The  Delphin /w- 
terpretatio  appears  to  me  of  the  tamest.  There  is, 
to  my  mind,  a manifest  sneer  in  the  words.  I 


should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion of  some  of  the  scholars  who  contribute  to 
your  pages.  None  of  my  critics  have,  so  far  as  I 
know,  noticed  the  passage. 

If  this  query  should  succeed  in  attracting  atten- 
tion, I shall  have  two  or  three  similar  problems 
to  propose.  Henry  King. 

5,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple. 

Sir  Stephen  Proctor. — Wanted  some  account 
of  the  above-named  Sir  Stephen,  who  built  Foun- 
tains Hall — of  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he 
died;  also,  information  respecting  his  parentage, 
marriage,  &c.  Edward  Morton. 

[Mr.  Walbran,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Abbey  of  SL 
Mary  of  Fountains  (1863,  p.  368),  has  tlie  following  notet 
“According  to  a genealogy,  illustrated  by  armorial  im- 
palements, which  was  placed  in  the  -windows  of  Foun- 
tains Hall,  by  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  in  the  time  of  King 
James  L,  this  family  derived  its  descent  from  ‘Sir  Oliver 
Mirewraye  of  Tymbridge,  in  the  countie  of  Kent’;  the 
reason  of  a change  of  surname  being  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  further  statement  that  ‘Thomas  Mirewray,  als, 
Proctor  of  Firehed,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Proctor  of  Winterborn.’  Both  these  places  are  in  the 
paidsh  of  Gargrave,  adjacent  to  that  of  Kirkby-Malham- 
dale,  and  were  formerly  among  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire. — Val.  Eccl.  vol.  v, 
p.  270.”  For  Sir  Stephen  Proctor’s  services,  petitions, 
revenue  projects,  &c.,  consult  Lansdowne  MSS.,  Nos.  153^ 
167.1 

Quotation  wanted. — A MS.  copy  of  verses  has 
been  put  into  my  bands,  beginning  : — 

“ Winter’s  cold  blasts  have  gone  ; now  spring  appear? 

To  cheer  the  saddest  heart,  to  drj^  our  tears : 

It  seems  to  carry  on  its  silkit  breath. 

The  music  of  our  lives,  no  sound  of  death  ; 

But  still  I heard  a drooping  flower  say, 

‘ Thy  time’s  not  yet,  watch,  and  abide  thy  day.” 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  give  ms 
information  whether,  and  if  so,  where  these  lines 
have  appeared  in  print?  T.  W.  Webb. 

Scottish  Ghard  oe  France. — In  3’’'^  S.  iv.  8, 1 
find  a note  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Scot- 
tish Guard  of  the  French  kings  existed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VIL,  but  was  disbanded  in  1 430. 
The  Baron  de  Besenval  speaks  of  it  in  his  Me- 
rnoires  (ii.  84),  in  connection  with  a curious  privi- 
lege which  is  worthy  of  a note.  He  is  describing- 
the  miserable  death-bed  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774, 
when  all  but  four  of  the  crowd  of  assembled  cour- 
tiers fled  from  the  palace  the  moment  that  the 
king  expired,  and  says : — 

“ II  n’y  resta  que^  le  due  d’Ayen,  survivancier  de  son 
pere,  capitaine  des  Ecossais,  dont  le  droit  est  de  garder  ie 
roi  mort.” 

Gort. 

Passages  in  Shelley. — In  Eossetti’s  Shelley- 

unannotated  edition,  Moxon,”  the  second  verse 
in  the  “Question  ” reads  thus  : — 

“ . . . . and  that  tall  flower  that  wets — 

Like  a child  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth, 

When  the  low  wind  its  playmate’s  voice  it  hears. 
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The  line — ■ 

“Its  mother’s  face  with  heaven-collected  tears”— 
is  omitted,  but  it  seems  rec[uired  as  well  for  the 
sense  as  the  measure.  Is  the  omission  intentional, 
or  is  it  merely  a slip  of  the  printer’s  ? 

In  three  former  editions  of  Shelley’s  Poetical 
jPorA's— that  of  1847  (Moxon)  by  Mp.  Shelley, 
that  published  by  0.  Daly,  Red  Lion  Square, 
1889,”  and  that  by  Milner  and  Sowerby,  1867,” 
the  line — 

“Like  a child  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth” — 
is  wanting.  Does  it  appear  in  Rossetti’s  edition 
for  the  first  time,  and  what  is  the  authority  for 
its  insertion  ? J.  A.  K. 

Whiteabbev,  Belfast. 

SojiTi^ET  Queeies.  — 1.  Where  does  Walter 
Savage  Landor  say  that  Milton  “ snatched  the 
sonnet  from  the  hand  of  Love,  who  cried  to  lose 
it,  and  gave  the  notes  to  Griory,”  or  words  to  that 
e&ct  ? 

2.  Did  Wordsworth  write  his  sonnets  on  ‘^Na- 
tional Liberty  and  Independence  ” (amongst  the 
noblest  in  the  language)  before  or  after  his  con- 
version to  Toryism  ? 

3.  W^hom  does  Archbishop  Trench  allude  to  in 
the  last  two  lines  of  his  sonnet  commencing  “ A 
counsellor  well  fitted  to  advise,”  &c.  ? I presume 
Wordsworth. 

4.  Mr.  Rossetti  says,  in  a note  to  Shelley’s  Ozy- 
mandias,  that  this  fine  sonnet  was  written  in 
friendly  emulation  with  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
both  of  whom  also  wrote  sonnets  on  Egyptian 
subjects.  I see  one  by  Leigh  Hunt,  entitled  A 
Thought  on  the  Nile,  but  I cannot  find  one  by 
Keats.  Did  the  latter  ever  write  one,  and  where 
can  I meet  with  it  ? 

May  I venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Rossetti  that 
he  has  (to  my  ear  at  least)  ruined  one  of  the 
most  musical  lines  Shelley  ever  wrote,  by  the 
omission  of  a single  letter  ? I allude  to  the  line 
in  Adonais — 

“ And  the  wild  winds  flew  around,  sobbing  in  their  dis- 
may.” 

Mr.  Rossetti’s  edition  has  it — 

“ And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dis- 
may.” 

The  substitution  of  round  for  around  quite  alters 
the  rhythm,  and  causes  the  line  to  halt  lament- 
ably. One  can  only  read  it  by  emphasising  “And,” 
which  Shelley  could  hardly  have  intended.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on 
this  point.  Jonathan  Bohchiek. 

2,  Stanley  Villas,  Bexley  Heath,  S.E. 

“ The  Thhndeeee.” — When  was  this  sobriquet 
given  to  the  London  Times  f I have  in  my  posses- 
sion some  numbers  of  a schoolboys’  newspaper 
called  “ The  Thunderer,  written  in  1822.”  The 


heading  and  motto  were  printed,  the  rest  was 
manuscript,  the  copy  serving  for  the  whole  school. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

[When  Thomas  Barnes  succeeded  Dr.  Stoddart  as 
editor  of  The  Times,  one  of  his  most  able  coadjutors  was 
Capt.  Edward  Sterling,  whose  connection  with  the  paper 
commenced  in  1812,  in  a series  of  letters  under  the  sig- 
nature Vetus,  afterwards  published  as  a separate  work  in 
three  parts.  Capt.  Sterling  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
became  well  known  in  London  political  society,  and  to 
him  it  is  said  the  name  of  “ the  Thunderer  of  The  Times  ” 
was  originally  applied.  His  salarj",  it  is  stated,  was  two 
thousand  a year  and  a share  of  the  paper.  He  died  at 
South  Place,  Knightsbridge,  on  Sept. 3, 1847,  aged  seventy- 
four.  His  accomplished  son  John  was  an  eminent  critic 
and  essayist,  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  and  other  distinguished  men.] 

Topogeapht. — Wanted  the  names  of  two  or 
three  of  the  latest  works  which  for  matter  and 
arrangement  may  be  considered  amongst  the  best 
examples  of  local,  especially  parochial,,  history. 
I have  not  yet  seen  Major  Fish  wick’s  History  of 
the  Parochial  Chapelry  of  Goosnargh,  mentioned 
with  approbation  in  “ N.  & Q.”  for  Eeb.  18,  1871. 

Lambda. 

“The  Woeld’s  Judgment.”  — A late  number 
of  the  QuaHerly  Review  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  “ a great  poet  has  said  that  the  history 
of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world.” 
What  great  poet  ? D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 


GERMAN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARIES. 
(4*1*  S.  vii.  303,  380.) 

It  is  really  very  difficult  to  give  a plain  answer 
to  this  “foreigner  in  distress,*  because  all  depends 
upon  the  exact  meaning  of  a “ good  ” German 
etymological  dictionary,  and  of  “ small  compass.” 
Chambers’s  dictionary,  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondent, is  certainly  cleverly  done.  It  is  made 
up  from  the  latest  etymological  information,  and 
although  I discover  in  it  sometimes  queer  and 
foolish  Dutch  and  German  words,  which  make  me 
laugh,  I must  confess  that  I should  be  glad  if 
Holland  possessed  so  (generally)  correct  a vocabu- 
lary on  such  a scale. 

Something  like  Chambers’s  dictionary  was  is- 
sued in  Germany  in  1834,  entitled  “ Schmitthen- 
ner  (Friedr.),  Kurzes  deutsches  Worterhuch  fur 
Etymologie,  Synonymih  und  Orthographie.  Darm- 
stadt, Metz.” 

This,  I think,  would  do  for  the  Foeeignee, 
especially  as  the  original  price  of  this  book  was 
but  If  thaler,  or  5s.  The  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1837,  cost  2 thalers,  or  6s.  In  1853 

* Could  he  not  address  himself  to  the  Society  for 
“ Foreigners  in  Distress  ” ? 
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Prof.  W eigand  commenced  a third  vollig  nm- 
gearbeitete  Au'fiage  ” of  this  dictionary,  and  it  was 
completed  last  year.  It  is  much  improved,  and 
may  he  said  to  be  a la  hauteur  of  its  time.  The 
well-known  bibliographical  review,  Literarisches 
Centralblatt  fur  Deutschland  (1871,  No.  12),  says 
that  it  cannot  be  compared  ’(with  any  other  Ger- 
man dictionary  of  late.  It  costs  8 thalers,  or  \l.  Is. 

I do  not  mention  Adelung’s  works,  which  were 
marvels  for  their  time,  but  have  lost  much  of 
their  value  since  the  science  of  languages  has 
made  such  tremendous  progress* ; but  Schwenck’s 
dictionary  well  deserves  a moment’s  attention. 

The  Worterhuch  der  deutschen  Sprache  in  Be- 
ziehung  auf  Ahstdmmung  und  Begriffshildungj  by 
Konr.  Schweuck,  first  made  its  appearance  in  1834 
(Frankfort-on-Main,  Sauerlander),  followed  in 
1836  by  a second,  and  in  1838  by  a third  edition. 
The  cost  of  each  issue  was  2|-  thalers,  or  8s.  In 
1855. there  was  published  a fourth  edition  (price 
Ts.),  which,  if  I mistake  not,  is  the  last  of  this 
work. 

Then  there  is  Heyse’s  excellent,  but  rather 
antiquated'  Handworterhuch  der  deutschen  Sprache, 
mit  Hinsicht  auf  Bechtschreibung , Abstammung 
und  Bildung,  Biegung  und  Fugung  der  WiSrter,  so 
wie  auf  deren  Sinnverwandschaft  (Magdeburg, 
Heinrichshofen),  published  in  parts,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1841,  and  the  last  in  1849.  The 
whole  cost  6 thalers  or  18s. 

I do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Sanders’  large  Wdr- 
terbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  mit  Belegen  von 
Luther  his  auf  die  Gegenwart  (Leipzig,  Wigand, 
1859—1865,  24  thalers  =37  12s.),  of  which  there 
appeared  an  abridged  edition  in  1869  (Leipzig, 
'VVTgand,  2^  thalers  = 7s.  6<7.),  contains  any  ety- 
mological explanations,  but  I should  think  it  does, 
for  Grasse  prefers  it  to  Grimm’s  dictionary,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  etymology. 

I must  wind  up  this  dry  but  necessary  enume- 
ration by  mentioning  also  W.  Hoffmann’s  big 
vocabulary,  entitled  Vollstdndiges  Worterhuch  der 
deutschen  Sprache,  wie  sie  in  der  allgem.  Literatur, 
der  Poesie,  den  Wissenschaften,  Kunsten,  u.s.w. 
gehrduchlich  ist,  mit  Angahe  der  Ahstammung,  der 
Bechtschreibung,  der  Wortformen,  u.s.w.  (Jiiterbog, 
Colditz,  1851  and  following  years.)  This  dic- 
tionary was  published  in  about  sixty  parts  at  9d 
each.  H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 


* Perhaps  the  Foreigner  may  find  a cheap  copy  of 
his  great  dictionary  (several  editions),  or  of  his  smaller 
dictionary /wr  die  Aussprache,  Orthographie,  Biequng  und 
Ableitung  (several  editions  in  1820, 1835,’1846,  &c'.),  which 
cost  originally  3s.  and  less. 


EXTEAORDINAEY  LEGEND  FROM  GAINS- 
BURGH. 

(4*'^  S.  vii.  251.) 

I send  some  further  correspondence  concerning 
the  angel  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Gains* 
burgh,  cut  from  the  Gainsburgh  News  of  March  25 
and  April  1.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“the  legend  of  gainsburgh. 

“ Sir,— I have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  ‘ the  legend  of 
Gainsburgh,’  which  has  been  so  largely  believed  in  Jersey 
to  any  sure  foundation.  Mr.  Sandford’s  letter  (enclo 
sure  1)  may  possibly  explain  its  origin,  although  the 
later  facts  of  that  letter  are  incorrect,  since  the  story  was 
current  in  Mr.  FothergilFs  time,  who  preceded  Mr.  Beckett 
as  vicar  here.  Of  its  currency  in  1819  I have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  testimony  of  a trustworthy  living  witness. 
Captain  Ward,  of  Cross  Street,  in  this  town,  who  saw 
the  account  fastened  to  the  door  of  a church,  just  under 
Portsdown  Hill,  a few  miles  from  Portsmouth,  twice 
during  the  summer  of  1819,  and  who  with  his  shipmates 
took  many  copies  of  the  paper.  Captain  Ward  assures 
me  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  legend  known 
at  Gainsburgh  at  that  time,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  a 
pure  invention  from  beginning  to  end.  I have  also  had 
a curious  letter  (enclosure  2)  put  into  my  hands  addressed 
to  the  churchwardens  of  Gainsburgh,  by  the  church- 
wardens of  Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  enclosing  an  Eng- 
lish copy  of  the  legend,  and  inquiring  as  to  its  truth. 
This  letter  was  found  amongst  the  late  Miss  Bellamy’s 
papers,  and  its  postage  in  those  days  appears  to  have  cost 
the  churchwardens  of  Gainsburgh  two  shillings  and 
threepence.  The  printer’s  name  attached  to  the  English 
account  is  Byers,  109,  Fore  Street,  Dock,  and  the  account 
tallies  with  the  French  account  now  circulating,  of  which 
I sent  you  a translation,  except  in  stating  that  the  ap- 
parition was  seen  on  January  10,  instead  of  April  4,  in 
the  year  1819.  On  the  whole,  then,  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  story  originated  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
where  it  has  always  had  its  home,  and  that  it  had  no 
foundation  whatever  in  any  event  that  happened  here. 
If  the  drunken  freak  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Chapman  had 
been  improved  by  some  fertile  brain  into  an  angel  visi- 
tation, and  a warning  to  repentance,  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  would  surely  have  been  recognisable  as  in- 
habitants or  church  officials,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 
I enclose  copies  of  the  two  letters  I have  mentioned.  The 
churchwardens’  letter  has  every  appearance  of  being  fifty 
years  old,  but  is  undated,  and  the  postmark  upon  it  cannot 
be  deciphered  with  certainty. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very 
truly,  J.  Clements. 

“ The  Vicarage,  Gainsburgh,  March  18,  1871.” 

[Enclosure  1.] 

“Eldon  Vicarage,  Sheffield,  March  15th,  1871. 

“Rev.  Mr.  Clements. — Rev.  Sir, — I write  to  youb}’’  the 
desire  of  Mr.  William  Chapman,  65,  Oxford  Road,  Shef- 
field, and  formerly  a member  of  the  choir,  at  Gainsburgh. 
He  wishes  me  to  inform  you  that  the  ‘ Angel  story  ’ was 
all  a hoax,  caused  by  a drunken  man,  who  had  thrown  a 
rope  over  the  church  bell  and  pulled  it  by  night.  He 
adds  that  the  Rev.  George  Beckett  was  vicar  at  that  time, 
Cain  Barnes  the  clerk,  and  Thomas  Farr,  or  his  son-in- 
law, George  Bown  sexton,  and  Mr.  King  the  Baptist 
minister,  and  the  mystery  was  fully  explained  at  the  time. 
I am,  your.faithful  servant, 

“ Geo.  Sandford,  Vicar  of  Eldon.” 
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[Enclosure  2.] 

“To  the  Churchwardens  of  Gainsburgh. — Gentlemen, — 
If  the  enclosed  account  be  a fabrication,  designed  to  im- 
pose on  the  public,  doubless  the  printer  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted. If  correct,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  confirmed 
by  a letter  to  the  churchwardens  of  Camborne,  Cornwall. 
Gentlemen,  j’^our  obedient  servants,  the  Churchwakdens 
of  Camborne.” 

“We  may  mention  that  the  file  of  the  Stamford  Mer- 
cury for  1819  has  been  referred  to,  and  that  no  allusion 
to  the  legend  can  be  found.  A gentleman  well  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  matter  writes  : ‘ I think  it  is  very 
probable  the  sheet  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at  Lin- 
coln may  have  been  printed  many  miles  away.  In  those 
days  “ patterers  ” used  to  wander  from  town  to  town 
selling  calendars  of  prisoners,  and  when  the  calendars 
became  stale  they  got  country  printers  to  print  wonderful 
stories,  to  which  they  contrived  to  give  sometimes  a local 
and  sometimes  a distant  habitation.  I remember  a won- 
derful story  of  the  kind  being  printed  in  Berkshire,  and 
the  dates  and  places  were  altered,  and  imprints  invented. 
It  would  be  easy  to  substitute  Gainsburgh  for  any  other 
place,  giving  either  fictitious  names,  or  using  names  that 
may  have  been  knowm  to  the  printer.  I have  no  doubt 
the  French  broadsheet  is  the  translation  of  an  English 
“patterer’s  ” dodge  to  get  a living.’  ” 

“ Dear  Sir,— I send  you  a last  communication  on  this 
subject.  It  is  plain  enough  now  that  Gainsburgh  folks 
never  invented  and  never  believed  in  the  marvellous  fable 
which  has  had  such  a long  life  in  the  West  Country. 

“ I am,  yours  faithfully, 

“ J.  Clements. 

“The  Vicarage,  March  27th,  1871.” 

“ Beckingham,  March  25th,  1871. — Sir, — I felt  no  little 
surprise  to  see  in  the  Gainsburgh  paper  the  story  of  the 
angel  in  the  belfry  of  Gainsburgh  church.  It  brought 
vividly  to  my  memory  the  same  story,  of  which  1 saw 
an  account  in  1819,  when  my  husband  and  Mr.  Forrest 
were  churchwardens.  Mr.  Furley  received  the  printed 
paper,  and  a letter  from  a gentleman  asking  if  it  was 
true.  We  both  read  it,  and  well  knowing  it  was  ‘ an 
entire  falsehood,’  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Mr.  Fother- 
gill,  I think,  was  Vicar  of  Gainsburgh,  not  Mr.  King  ; 
and  Cain  Barnes  was  the  clerk.  I have  wished  not  to 
notice  the  story  again,  but  seeing  it  interests  many,  and 
feeling  sorry  for  any  one  to  believe  in  what  is  really  false, 
I have  been  induced  to  trouble  you. — I am,  sir,  yours, 
&c.,  M.  A.  Furley. — Rev.  J.  Clements.” 


THE  LETTER  OF  “ SX  ” EXPLAINED. 

(4^^  S.  Yii.  406.) 

The  letter  communicated  hy  T.  P.  F.  from  the 
papers  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  will  appear  very 
enigmatical  to  most  readers ; hut  I think,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  inquiries  which  I made  three  or 
four  years  ago,  I can  go  a good  way  towards  its 
elucidation.  It  is  written  hy  a person  who  signs 
SX,  to  another  who  is  addressed  as  Deare  Essex,” 
and  in  the  sixth  line  ^‘my  lord  of  Sx”  is  named. 
In  the  eighth  line  mention  is  made  of  my  lord 
marquis  Hertford,”  which  places  its  date  after 
June  3,  1640,  when  that  title  was  first  conferred 
on  the  loyal  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  in  1660  be- 
came Duke  of  Somerset.  His  contemporary  as 
Earl  of  Essex  was  the  Parliamentarian  general, 


who  died  on  Sept.  14,  1646,  leaving  no  succes- 
sor to  his  title.  Thus  the  date  of  the  letter  is 
limited  to  the  period  of  little  more  than  six  years 
between  1640  and  1646.  The  next  question  is, 
Who  was  the  writer?  Not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, a Countess  of  Essex ; but  (as  I take  it)  a 
lady  who  bore  Essex  as  her  baptismal  name,  and 
who  also  gave  the  same  name  to  her  daughter. 
The  letter  was  written  (as  I believe)  by  Lady 
Essex  Cheke,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheke,, 
and  it  was  addressed  to  her  daughter  Essex, 
Countess  of  Manchester.  Her  son  who  had  fought 
the  duel  must  have  been  Pobert  Cheke,  Esq., 
her  eldest  son,  who  in  the  year  1660  preferred  his 
claim  to  the  barony  of  Fitz- Walter  (against 
Henry  Mildmay)  in  right  of  his  grandmother 
Frances  Ratcliffe,  but  afterwards  died  without 
issue.  His  antagonist,  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  was 
of  Bromham  in  Wiltshire,  and  died  in  1657  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four.  His  wound,  therefore,  was  not 
fatal. 

Her  other  daughter,  from  whom  Lady  Essex 
Cheke  was  anxious  to  keep  back  all  tidings  of  the 
accident,  was  Anne  (Cheke)  Lady  Rich,  wife  of 
Robert  Lord  Rich,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  War- 
wick of  . that  family  5 and  ^^Lesse”  is  Leeze  in 
Essex,  tlie  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  ‘‘  My 
Lady  Carlile,”  whom  the  writer  had  been  enter- 
taining, I believe  to  have  been  Margaret  (Russell), 
wife  of  J ames  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  some  years  after  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  dying  in  1660),  she  became  the  fifth  and 
last  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Essex  Cheke 
having  been  his  third.  Essex,  Countess  of  Man- 
chester, died  on  Sept.  28,  1658,  and  was  buried  in 
Kimbolton  church  on  Oct.  13.  Her  mother,  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  had  died  only  one  month 
before  her,  for  she  was  buried  in  the  same  church 
on  Sept.  1 in  the  same  year.  An  article  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  The  Herald  and  Genealogist, 
pp.  444-455,  has  for  its  object  to  disentangle  the 
erroneous  statements  into  which  several  writers 
have  fallen  in  regard  to  The  Marriages  of  Robert 
Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet;  of  Edward  Montague,  Lord  Kimbolton 
and  second  Earl  of  Manchester;  and  of  Robert 
Rich,  fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  and  second  Earl  of 
Holland.”  The  first-named  had  three  wives,  of 
which  ladies  the  second  had  two  husbands,  and  the 
third  had  four.  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  as  I 
have  already  said,  had  five  wives,  and  three  of 
them  were  widows.  The  fourth  was  already  dow- 
ager Countess  of  Sussex  and  of  Warwick,  and 
was  the  same  lady  j ust  now  mentioned  as  l3eing 
altogether  the  wife  of  four  husbands.  The  Peer- 
ages generally  are  so  deficient  in  dates  as  to 
ladies,  that  I extended  my  researches  for  that 
article  in  order  to  show  how  much  there  still 
remains  to  be  done  to  complete  our  genealogical 
histories  in  that  respect.  The  letter  printed  in 
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N.  & Q.”  comes  in  good  sequence  to  exemplify 
the  value  of  such  compilations,  and  what  assist- 
ance they  may  give  in  the  identification  and  illus- 
tration of  historical  documents. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


May  not  this  letter  be  from  Essex  (Christian 
name),  third  wife  of  the  second  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, to  her  daughter  Essex,  wife  of  Lord 
Irwyn  ? My  sonne  Ko.”  and  ‘‘  your  brother 
Ro.”  might  be  Robert  Montague,  the  step-son  of 
Essex,  Lady  Manchester,  and  consequently  half- 
brother  of  Essex,  Lady  Irwyn.  E.  S. 

Froome  Selwood. 


BLINK  versus  WINK. 

(4th  325.) 

A contributor  in  a late  number  asserts  that  to 
ivinh  means  ogling^  and  that  to  hlink  at  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  to  wirik  at.  These  suggested 
meanings  I shall  attempt  to  show  the  words  have 
not,  and  ought  not  to  have.  He  proposes  to  re- 
legate wink  to  the  realms  of  vulgarity.  Now,  this 
is  surely  bold,  seeing  that  we  find  its  use  hallowed 
in  such  passages  as  the  following.  Let  us  trust 
that  the  new  translators  are  not  of  such  an  opinion, 
and  that  they  will  let  well  alone : — 

“And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at^’ 
(uTrepiS^v  6 debs). — Acts  xvii.  30.* 

“ You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn’d  heaps 
Of  miser’s  treasure  by  an  outlaw’s  den, 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  Opportunity, 

And  let  a single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjured  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste.” 

Milton,  Comus, 

Sbakspeare  also  has  w^inking-gates,”  i.  e.  gates 
closed  from  fear  of  danger. 

Now,  the  primary  meaning  of  ^uink  is  that  of  the 
exclusion  of  light,  that  of  hlink  the  presence  of, 
and  giving  out  of,  light.  Let  us  look  at  this  in 
the  cognate  languages  : — 

Wink.  A.-S.,  winean,  nivere,  nuere,  nictare. 
Germ.,  Wink^  a wink,  sign  ; winken,  to  wink,  sign. 
Dutch,  wenken,  to  wink,  beckon.  Swed.,  vink, 

* The  last  translators  could  have  written  overlooked, 
but  this  I fancy  would  have  been  unidiomatic  and  stiiF. 
Luther  has  “ iibersehen ; the  Swedish  version  “ ofver- 
sett  ” ; the  Dutch  “ overgezien  ” — all  literal  equivalents. 
The  old  version  of  the  pastors  of  Geneva  has  “ dis- 
simule  ” ; the  Spanish  “ dissimulando,”  while  Beza  is 
somewhat  redundant,  “ temporibus  istius  ignorantiae  con- 
nivendo  dissimulatis.”  Now,  “conniveo  ” is  to  winkvfith. 
the  eyes  ; so  “ad  minima  tonitrua  et  fulgura  connivere” 
(Suetonius).  It  has  also  metaphorically  the  meaning  of 
to  wink  at  a matter,  take  no  notice  of ; so  Cicero,  “ ea 
ipsa  concedo,  quibusdam  in  rebus  etiam  conniveo.”  “ Dis- 
simulo  ” has  the  selfsame  secondary  meaning  of  to  take 
no  notice  of-— e.  g.  in  Plautus,  “ Dissimulabo  hos  quasi 
non  videam.”  The  modern  Greek  version  has  Trapd- 
i8Ae»|/as. 


beck,  sign  ; vinka,  to  wink,  beckon.  Johnson  has, 
to  shut  the  eyes,  to  exclude  the  light.  So  we  find 
such  passages  as  these  : — 

“ For  he  that  winketh  when  he  should  see, 

Al  wilfully,  God  let  him  never  the  (thrive).” 

Chaucer. 

“ For  ofte,  who  that  hede  toke. 

Better  is  it  to  wynk  than  to  loke.” 

Gower. 

Thus  we  say,  I never  slept  a wink,”  i.  e.  never 
closed  an  eye.  And  so  thus  : — 

“Because  it  was  night  wee  stayed  in  the  sea,  where 
wee  and  our  shippes  were  not  a little  troubled,  so  that  all 
that  night  none  of  us  slept  a winke,  but  watched  every 
one.” — Hackluyt,  Voyages. 

Blink.  A.S.,  6/2;cOTi,corruscare,micare.  Danish, 
hlik,  also  hlink,  a gleam,  glance ; hlinke,  to  gleam. 
Swed.,  hlink,  twinkling.  Elem.,  blinking,  splen- 
dour; hlink-ivorm,  glowworm.  Dutch,  white 
of  the  eye,  twinkle,  glance,  look ; hlikken,  to 
glisten;  een  hlink,  a clear  spot  in  a cloudy  sky — 
e.  g.  Ijshlink,  in  the  polar  seas.  N(^w,  English 
to  blink  has  in  Dutch,  as  synonymous,  gluren 
(Scotch,  to  glour),  to  look  steadfastly  at;  also 
oogen,  from  which  is  English  to  ogle,  to  look 
steadfastly  at  and  with  some  sort  of  impudently 
contorted  expression  of  features.  (Lat.,  limis  oculis 
intueri.')  Germ.,  Blick,  look,  glance,  flash  (of 
light)  ; so  in  Scotch,  hlinkit  milk,  such  as  has  been 
soured  by  lightning ; hlinken,  to  glance,  shine ; 
die  Blicke,  the  brightest  parts  of  a picture.  Who 
does  not  know  the  following  ? — 

“ Du  Schwert  an  meiner  Linken, 

Was  soil  dein  heitres  BUnken? 

Schaust  mir  so  freuudlich  an  ” ; 

and  further  on — 

“ Mich  tragt  ein  wackrer  Eeiter, 

Drum  hlink'  ich  auch  so  heiter, 

Bin  freien  Mannes  Wehr.” — Korner. 

Jamieson,  a beam,  ray ; to  blink,  to  open  the 
eyes,  look  with  a favourable  eye,  &c.  And  so  I 
close  with  the  following  additional  illustrations: — 

“ Than  upon  him  she  kest  up  both  her  eyne. 

And  with  a hlink  it  come  in  tilThis  thought 
That  he  sometime  her  face  before  had  seen.” 

Complaint  of  Creseide. 

“ Baloo,  baloo,  my  wee  wee  thing, 

0 saftly  close  thy  blinking  ee.” 

Gall.  Cradle  Song. 

“ The  maid  pat  on  her  kirtle  broun  ; 

She  was  the  brawest  in  a’  the  toun  ; 

1 wat  on  him  she  didna  gloom, 

But  hlinkit  bonnilie.” 

Muirland  Willie. 

“Now  simmer  hlinks  on  flowery  braes, 

And  o’er  the  crj^stal  streamlet  plays  ; 

Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy.” 

Burns. 

John  Crawford. 

263,  Argyll  Street,  Glasgow. 
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The  use  of  irnrik  for  hlinh  in  an  unpleasantly 
suggestive  manner  is  by  no  means  modern.  The 
pity  is  that  wink  has  become  so  narrowed  in  our 
modern  ears  to  its  vulgar  ogling  meaning.  Here 
are  two  passages  from  Shakespeare’s  Venus  and 
Adonis  (1.  90  and  121)  : — 

“ But  when  her  lip*s  were  ready  for  his  pay, 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way.” 

“‘Art  thou  ashamed  to  kiss  ? then  wink  again, 

And  I will  wink',  feo  shall  the  day  seem  night.’” 
AdoniS;  in  fact,  closes  his  eyes  from  the  sight  of 
her.  John  Addis. 


BRITISH  SCYTHE-ARMED  CHARIOTS. 

(4**^  S.  i.  414 ; vii.  95,  240,  332.) 

Me.  Jeeemiah,  who  maintains  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Trollope  that  the  ancient  Britons  used 
scythe- armed  covini,  appears  to  rely  principally 
upon  the  authority  of  the  work  DeSitu  Britannice, 
attributed  to  Bichard  of  Cirencester.  This  being 
the  case,  ik  should,  I think,  be  noted  that  grave 
doubts  exi^  as  to  the  genuineness  of  that  produc- 
tion ; in  fact  it  is  now,  I believe,  very  generally 
ranked  with  the  pseudo  Ingulf.  But  suppose  it 
to  be  authentic,  what  weight  can  an  assertion 
made  by  a monk  in  the  fourteenth  century  have 
as  against  the  negative  testimony  of  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  ? The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment extracted  from  the  so-called  Bichard  of 
Cirencester  by  Me.  Jeeemiah  is  itself  taken  from 
Pomponius  Mela’s  work,  Situ  Orhis  (lib.  iii.  6), 
which  was  most  probably  written  about  the  middle 
or  towards  the  end  of  t(ie  first  century.  I have 
not  this  treatise  at  hahd,  so  I cannot  give  the 
exact  words  of  the  passage  therein  relating  to 
<oovini,  ^^falcatis  axibus,”  but  I believe  that  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  pseudo  Bichard  (lib.  i. 
c.  iii.  § 14)  is  taken  from  Mela,  almost  if  not  quite 
verbatim  : and  it  is  clear  that  to  the  testimony  of 
Mela^  we  owe  the  stereotyped  statement”  re- 
specting British  scythe-armed  chariots.  Whether 
or  not  that  statement  is  correct,  I do  not  pretend 
to  know;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Csesar  would  have-  told  us  something  about  the 
eovini  in  question  if  the  Britons  of  his  day  had 
used  them.  He  mentions  the  essedce,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  the  confusion  they  caused — terrore 
equorum  et  strepitu  rotarum  ” ; but  surely,  if  there 
had  been  any  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  he 
would  have  specified  those  formidable  weapons  as 
sources  of  terror,  rather  than,  or  at  all  events  in 
addition  to,  the  horses  and  the  wheels.  It  does 
seem  probable,  however,  that  scythe-armed  cha- 
riots were  used  in  Britain  subsequently  to  Caesar’s 
expedition.  As  I have  said,  Mela  expressly  men- 
tions them,  and  though  Tacitus  (in  Vita  Agric. 
§ 12)  does  not,  yet  his  notice  of  British  war-cha- 
riots at  all  is  so  cursory  that  no  argument  against 
the  scythe  theory  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  it; 


rather  the  contrary,  in  fact,  for  the  chariots  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  were,  at  all  events,  eovini.  I 
may  add  (1)  that  a passage  from  Strabo  (iv.  200) 
is  quoted  in  Camden  {Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  x.  ed. 
Gough)  to  the  effect. that  the  Britons  used  cha- 
riots in  war  as  the  Gauls  did ; and  (2)  that  the 
scythed  eovini  mentioned  by  Mela  and  the  pseudo 
Bichard  after  ^him  are  said  to  have  been  armed 
Gallice.”  Still  the  whole  question  is  involved 
in  doubt,  and  I venture  to  think  that  a brochure 
upon  ancient  British  war-chariots  by  some  accom- 
plished archaeologist’ is  a literary  desideratum. 

W.  A.  S. 

Newark. 


' There  is  a certain  amount  of  negative  evidence 
touching  the  question  mooted  in  the  fact  that  at 
least  three  interments  involving  the  presence  of 
a buried  ancient  British  chariot”  have  been  met 
with  in  Yorkshire.  Two  of  these  are  noticed  in 
Phillips’  Yorkshire,  p.  209,  with  a reference  for 
fuller  information  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  York 
Meeting  of  the  Areh.  List.  1846.  The  third  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Kendall  of  Pickering,  in  a 
tumulus  near  Cawthorn  Camps.  He  described  to 
me,  when  showing  me  the  wheel-tires  and  other 
parts  of  the  ^^find”  still  extant,  the  whole  trans- 
action,- from  the  first  meeting  with  the  hole  near 
its  extremity  to  the  complete  unearthing  of  the 
whole.  But  the  minute  examination  of  the  en- 
tire interment  seemed  to  have  revealed  nothing  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  scythes  had  existed. 
The  horse-trappings  found  showed  that  draught 
from  the  chest,  not  the  shoulder,  of  the  small 
horses  employed  had  been  the  rule.  I should 
think  Mr.  Kendall  would  give  any  information 
asked  to  any  anxious  inquirer.” 

J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Danby  in  Cleveland. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

(P*^  S.  vi.  passim*  vii.  185,  241,  344,  390,  434.) 

I am  very  glad  that  the  few  remarks  which  I 
made  upon  this  contemplated  work  has  brought 
forward  so  distinguished  an  architectural  writer 
as  Me.  James  Feeohsson  to  explain  more  fully 
than  has  been  hitherto  known  to  the  public  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  this 
great  undertaking,  and  the  definite  arrangements 
which  are  to  be  carried  out. 

Me.  Feeghsson  disclaims  any  authority  from 
the  committee  for  the  explanations  which  he  has 
given,  but  no  doubt  he  expresses  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  though  I 
venture  to  think  there  are  some  of  them  who 
would  not  altogether  endorse  his  views.  To  dis- 
cuss all  the  points  raised  by  Me.  Feegusson  at 
proper  length  would  take  up  too  much  space  in 
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your  valualDle  columns,  I must  tlierefore  confine 
myself  to  some  brief  replies. 

In  reference  to  the  position  of  the  organ,  in  the 
teeth  of  such  accumulated  authority  as  the 

unanimous  opinion  of  twelve  of  the  most  emi- 
nent musical  men  in  England,”  it  seems  presump- 
tuous to  suggest  that  any  other  arrangement  could 
have  been  adopted,  seeing  that  the  instrument  is 
to  be  available  for  the  services  in  the  present 
choir  as  well  as  for  those  under  the  dome  ; but  I 
can  hardly  think  Me.  FEEOijssoisr  to  be  serious 
when  he  would  make  us  believe  that  an  organ  to 
be  as  powerful  as  any  organ  in  England,  even  if 
the  two  halves  project  only  five  feet  on  either 
side,  can  be  so  placed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view 

in  any  appreciable  manner  from  any  person  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  church.”  My  humble 
opinion  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  Me,  Eeegusson’s 
idea  about  the  organs  so  placed  being  “just  what 
is  wanted  to  furnish  the  choir  arch,”  that  I must 
decline  to  follow  him  in  that  argument.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  it  does  to  many  others,  that  it  will 
totally  mar  the  architectural  effect  of  that  part  of 
the  cathedral. 

Me.  FEEGESSOit  next  mentions  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  Sacristy,  which  suggests  the  erection 
of  an  altar  with  steps,  baldachino,  and  all  proper 
accompaniments  under  the  arch  leading  to  the 
choir,  and  dismisses  it  in  a summary  manner  as, 
the  production  of  men  who  have  no  idea  of  scale, 
and  incapable  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  their 
scheme  if  realised. 

I think  Me.  Feegesson  is  in  this  matter  utterly 
mistaken.  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  author  of  the  plan  so  carefully  studied  and 
drawn  to  scale  in  the  Sacristy;  but  as  I know 
something  of  drawing,  and  fancy  I understand  a 
plan,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a most 
effective  design  might  be  produced  upon  the  lines 
of  that  plan,  and  I can  scarcely  imagine  a more 
beautiful  position  for  a well-designed  baldachino, 
crowning  an  altar  properly  raised,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  necessary  arrangements  binder  the  chancel 
arch  (not  under  the  dome),  thus  giving  dignity 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  that  prominence  which  it 
entirely  lacks  in  its  present  low  position  in  the 
eastern  apse.  I would  not  pass  so  poor  a com- 
pliment upon  the  accomplished  professional  ad- 
viser to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  to  suppose  that 
he  is  incapable  of  forming  such  an  artistic  grouping 
of  these  essential  features  as  would  be  infinitely 
superior  to  furnishing  the  choir  arch  ” with  any 
amount  of  organ  pipes. 

The  great  difficulty  which  seems  to  present  itself 
to  Me.  Feegesson’s  mind  is,  that  there  will  be 
apparently  two  churches  under  one  roof.  I think 
he  attaches  too  much  importance  to  this  idea. 
Virtually  this  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  cathedrals 
and  abbey  churches  at  present,  and  unless  we  are 
disposed  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  interesting 


features  of  our  old  buildings,  these  arrangements 
must  remain.  Me.  Feegessoe-  asks,  when  one 
part  of  the  Cathedral  is  to  be  used  and  when  the 
other  ? 

Surely  the  daily  services  (when  moderate  num- 
bers only  attend)  can  take  place  in  the  present 
choir  as  usual,  and  for  Sundays  and  other  special 
services  additional  to  the  great  Festivals  of  the 
Church,  the  aisle,  choir,  transept,  and  nave  would 
most  suitably  hold  the  vast  congregations  that 
might  assemble. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  plan  given  in  the 
Sacristy,  I had  no  intention  of  defending  all  its 
details  ; possibly  the  scheme  might  be  improved. 
The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties  ; but  in 
spite  of  Me.  Feegesson’s  stricture's,  I,  in  common 
with  many  others,  hesitate  in  thinking  that  the 
proposals  as  set  forth  by  him  are  the  best  that  can 
be  devised.  I see  no  inconsistency  in  my  remarks 
about  Westminster  Abbey.  The  plans  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster  Abbey  are  so  unlike,  that  dif- 
ferent treatments  in  each  building  are  necessary. 
As  you  will  receive  other  communications  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  I will  occupy  no  further 
space.  Benjamin  Feeeet. 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

(Pi^  S.  vi.  627  ^ vii.  65,  168,  262,  346.) 

In  looking  over  some  old  gentleman’s  diaries  in 
my  possession  I came  across  the  following  reply 
to  a query  on  this  subject  propounded  in  1823, 
viz : — 

“ The  bookworm  is  a small  white  silver-shining  insect, 
or  moth,  much  found  amongst  books  and  papers,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  that  which  eats  holes  through  the  leaves 
and  covers.  Its  head  is  big  and  blunt,  and  its  body 
tapers  from  it  towards  the  tail  smaller  and  smaller  ; the 
body  is  divided  into  fourteen  several  partitions,  having 
the  appearance  of  so  many  shells,  and  each  of  these  parts 
is  again  covered  over  with  a multitude  of  thin  trans- 
parent scales,  which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  re- 
flecting surfaces,  make  the  whole  animal  appear  of  a 
perfect  pearl  colour.  This  insect  is  furnished  on  either 
side  of  its  head  with  a cluster  of  eyes,  and  each  of  these 
clusters  is  beset  with  a row  of  small  bristles  much  like 
the  liha  or  hairs  on  the  eyelids,  and  perhaps  they  serve 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  ten  long  horns  curiously 
ribbed  or  knotted,  having  at  each  nob  small  hairs  or 
bristles,  here  and  there  dispersed  among  them ; besides 
these  it  has  two  shorter  horns  or  feelers,  which  are  knotted 
and  fringedjike  the  former.  It  has  three  tails,  in  every 
respect  resembling  the  two  longer  horns  on  the  head. 
The  legs  of  it  are  scaled  and  haired  just  like  the  other 
parts  of  its  body.  The  body  is  beset  with  small  pointed 
bristles  like  spears.  Dr.  Hook  says  this  animal  probably 
feeds  on  the  paper  and  leaves  of  books,  and  perforates 
small  holes  in  them.  ‘ To  prevent  the  depredations  of 
this  little  animal,  books  should  be  frequently  aired,  and 
if  some  strong  smelling  herbs,  such  as  rue,  wormwood, 
&c.,  russia  leather  shavings,  or  a small  piece  of  camphor, 
be  put  among  them,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  preserve 
them.” 

Another  correspondent  says  : — 
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“ The  best  and  only  security  against  bookworms  is  to 
mix  mineral  salts  [which  all  insects  abhor]  in  the  paste 
used  by  the  binders.” 

• Chakles  Pettet. 

Hammersmith. 


Parnell’s  poem  on  the  Bookworm”  was  no 
doubt  suggested  the  lines  of  Theodore  Beza, 
but  he  has  introduced  into  his  paraphrase  so  many 
allusions  to  other  matters,  that  the  original  is 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Parnell  is  much 
more  indebted  to  the  fertility  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion than  to  Beza.  The  following  is  the  poem 
referred  to : — 

“ Theodori  Bezcs  Tinea  ; 

Ad  Afusas  t inice  sacrificium  ludicrum. 

“ Si  rogat  Cereremque  Liberumque 
Vitas  sollicitus  suae  colonus; 

Si  Mavortis  opem  petit  cruentus 
Miles,  sollicitus  suae  salutis ; 

Quidni,  Calliope,  tibi  tuisque 
Jure  sacra  feram,  quibus  placere 
Est  unum  studium  mihi,  omnibusque 
Qui  vatum  e numero  volunt  haberi  ? 

Vobis  ergo  ferenda  sacra ; Musas ; 

Sed  quas  victima  grata  ? quae  Camoenis 
Dicata  hostia  ? parcite,  6 Camcente  ; 

Nova  haec  victima,  sed  futura  vobis 
Suavis,  arbitror,  admodumque  grata. 

Accede,  6 Tinea,  ilia  quae  pusillo 
Ventrem  corpore  tarn  geris  voracem. 

Tene  Pieridum  aggredi  ministros  ? 

Tene  arrcdere  tarn  sacros  labores  ? 

Nec  factum  mihi  denega.  Ecce  furti 
Tui  exempla,  tuae  et  voracitatis. 

Pene  tu  mihi  passerem  Catulli, 

Pene  tu  mihi  Lesbiam  abstulisti. 

Nunc  certe  meus  ille  Martialis 
Ima  ad  viscera  rosus  usque  languet, 

Imo  et  ipse  Maro,  cui  pepercit, 

Justo  Caesare  sic  jubente,  flamma, 

Laesus  dente  tuo,  scelesta,  languet. 

Quid  dicam  innumeros  bene  eruditos. 

Quorum  tu  monumenta,  tu  labores 
Isto  pessimo  ventre  devorasti  ? 

Prodi,  jam  tunicam  relinque,  prodi’; 

Vah  ! ut  callida  stringit  ipsa  sese ! 

Ut  mortem  simulat  I scelesta  prodi. 

Pro  tot  criminibus  datura  poenas. 

Age,  istum  jugulo  tuo  cruento 
Mucronem  excipe,  et  istum  et  istum. 

Vide  ut  palpitat,  ut  cruore  largo 
Aras  polluit  haec  profana  sacras. 

At  VOS,  Pierides,  bonaeque  Musae, 

Nunc  gaudete  ; jacet  fera  interempta, 

Jacet  sacrilega  ilia,  quae  solebat 
Sacros  Pieridum  vorare  servos  ; 

Hanc  vero  tunicam,  has  dico,  Camoenae, 

Vobis  exuvias,  ut  hinc  tropaeum 
Parnasso  in  medio  locetis  et  sit 
Haec  inscriptio  ; de  ferd.  interemta 
^ Beza  dat  spolia  base  opima  Musis.” 


The  following  extract  seems  to  me  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  the  various  notes  which  the  cor- 
respondents of  N.  & Q.”  have  furnished  on  this 


interesting  topic.  I take  it  from  Thomas  DeQuin- 
cey’s  Autobiogi'aphic  Sketches,  chap.  vi. : — 

“ That  library  of  120,000  volumes,  which  George  IV. 
presented  to  the  nation,  and  which  has  since  gone  to  swell 
the  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  had  been  formed 
(as  I was  often  assured  by  persons  to  whom  the  whole 
history  of  the  library,  and  its  growth  from  small  rudi- 
ments, was  familiarly  known)  under  the  direct  personal 
superintendence  of  George  HI.  It  was  a favourite  and 
pet  creation;  and  his  care  even  extended  to  the  dressing 
of  the  books  in  appropriate  bindings,  and  (as  one  man 
told  me)  to  their  health : explaining  himself  to  mean, 
that  in  any  case  where  a book  was  worm-eaten,  or  touched 
however  slightly  with  the  worm,  the  king  was  anxious 
to  prevent  the  injury  from  extending,  or  from  infecting 
others  by  close  neighbourhood  ; for  it  is  supposed  by  many 
that  such  injuries  spread  rapidly  in  favourable  situations.'” 

Eee. 


ScKiPsiTS  OR  Christmas  Pieces  (4^'’  S.  vi.  567; 
vii.  145,  201,  351.)  — Seeing  that  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Shaw  mentions  my  father’s  name 
(p.  146),  Dean  and  Munday,  as  publisher  of 
scripsits,  I thought  a few  facts  from  personal  me- 
mory and  knowledge  might  interest  your  readers. 
As  a youngster  some  thirty-five  years  ago  in  my 
father’s  establishment,  the  sale  of  school  pieces,” 
or  Christmas  pieces,”  as  they  were  called,  and 
not  scripsits,  was  very  large ; my  father  published 
some  thirty  ditferent  subjects  (a  new  one  every 
year,  one  of  the  old  ones  being  let  go  out  of  print). 
There  were  also  three  other  publishers  of  them. 
The  order  to  print  used  to  average  about  five 
hundred  of  each  kind,  but  double  of  the  Life  of  our 
Saviour.  Most  of  the  subjects  were  those  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I only  recollect  four  subjects 
not  sacred.  Printing  at  home,  we  generally  com- 
menced the  printing  in  August  from  the  copper- 
plates, as  they  had  to  be  coloured  by  hand.  They 
sold  retail  at  sixpence  each,  and  we  used  to  sup- 
ply them  to  the  trade  at  thirty  shillings  per  gross, 
and  to  schools  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
dozen,  or  two  dozen  for  six  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Charity  boys  were  large  purchasers  of  these  pieces, 
and  at  Christmas  time  used  to  take  them  round 
their  parish  to  show,  and  at  the  same  time  solicit 
a trifie.  The  sale  never  began  before  October  in 
tbe  country,  and  December  in  London ; and  early 
in  January  the  stock  left  used  to  be  put  by  until 
the  following  season.  It  is  over  fifteen  years  since 
any  were  printed  by  my  firm,  and  the  last  new 
one  I find  was  done  in  lithography. 

S.  A.  H.  Deah,  of  Dean  and  Son, 
successors  of  Dean  and  Munday. 

Sydney  Godolphin  (4^*^  S.  vii.  364.) — The 
person  of  this  name  for  whom  W.  D.  C.  inquires 
is  probably  the  son  of  John  Godolphin,  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  was  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Godolphin,  the  grandfather  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  was  born  1651,  and  was  a colonel 
in  the  army  and  governor  of  the  island  of  Scilly. 
He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Reese  Tannat  of 
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Alt^^rtannat,  Salop,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children;  and  was  probably  alive  in  1704,  when 
an  elaborate  pedigree  of  the  family  was  entered  in 
the  Heralds’  College.  In  this,  however,  the  date 
of  birth  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  is  not  given,  but 
his  monument  states  that  he  was  aged  sixty- 
seven  at  his  death  on  Sept.  15,  1712.  G.  E.  A. 

WoECESTEK  Akms  (4^*^  S.  vH.  410.) — If  Me. 
Geazebeook  had  paid  the  visit  he  promised  to  a 
Worcestershire  antiquary  he  might  have  obtained 
a clue  to  some  of  the  names  he  is  hunting  for. 

P. 

“ Baeon  ” Nicholson  : John  Daletmple  (4^^* 
S.  vii.  286.) — Amongst  the  chief  contributors  to 
The  Town,  Me.  Bates  mentions  ^Ghe  clever,  but 
profligate  John  Dalrymple.”  To  whom  does  this 
refer  ? I particularly  hope  hlE.  Bates  will  reply 
to  this  inquiry.  Si  Qins. 

^^Heaet  of  Heaet[s]  ” (4‘^  S.  vii.  362.) — I 
am  quite  unable  to  reply  to  Loed  Chelmseoed’s 
inquiry  as  to  what  has  led  to  the  universal  ex- 
pression of  Heart  of  hearts  ” in  the  plural.  I 
can  only  satisfy  him  by  quoting  an  old  authority 
for  a lady  who  appears  to  me,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  to  have  been  in  possession  of  tivo 
hearts. 

In  that  graceful  sonnet  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Walter  llaleigh,  claimed  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  but  written  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  died  in  1630,  he  addresses  Christiana, 
daughter  of  Lord  Bruce  of  Kinlos,  thus — ■ 

“ Wrong  not,  dear  emi^ress  of  my  heart, 

The  merits  of  true  passion, 

With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart 
Who  sues  for  no-compassion.” 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  heart  to  his  Platonic 
mistress,”  as  many  others  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  sonnet  concludes  thus — 

“ Then  wrong  not,  dear  Heart  of  my  Heart, 

My  true  though  secret  passion  ; 

He  smarteth  most  that  hides  his  smart, 

And  sues  for  no  compassion,” 

R B.  S. 

Light  of  Lights  ” (4^"^  S.  vii.  399.) — J.  H.  B.’s 
criticism  on  No.  137  m Hy runs  Ancient  and  Modern, 
“ Light  of  Lights ! with  morning  shine,” 

and 

“ Light  of  Lights ! when  falls  the  even,” 
is  groundless.  He  says, — 

“ One  would  think  the  composer  of  the  hymn  had  never 
seen  the  Nicene  Creed  either  in  Greek  or  English,  for  there 
4ajs  #wTds,  and  “ Light  of  Light,”  convey  a verj’- 
different  meaning  from  that  given  by  the  plural  of  the 
hymn.” 

Of  course  they  do,  and  for  this  very  sufficient 
reason,  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  intended  his 
words  in  a different  meaning.  The  Creed,  in 


e/f  is  speaking  of  the  second  person  in  the 

Trinity;  whereas  the  hymn  is  addressed  to  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  The  author  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  in  his  mind  Gen.  i.  16,  And  God 
made  two  great  lights,”  of  which  He  is  himself 
the  light;  Psalm  cxxxvi.  7,  [0  give  thanks]  to 
Him  that  made  great  lights,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever”;  and  James  i.  17,  ^‘Cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights.”  Me.  Aingee 
aptly  asks  on  the  game  page, 

“Quis  emendabit  ipsos  emendatores  ?” 

E.  V. 

The  Wind  has  a Langhage,”  etc.XP^  S.  vii. 
365.) — In  the  absence  of  information  of  a more 
definite  kind,  it  may  interest  Me.  Gantillon  to 
know  even  this  little,  that  the  lines  appeared  in  a 
magazine  more  than  forty  years  ago;  and  that 
the  first  four,  vividly  impressed  upon  my  boyish 
mind,  and  clinging  with  bur-like  tenacity  to 
memory,  ran  thus  : — 

“ The  wind  has  a language  I would  I could  learn  ; 

Sometimes  ’tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  ’tis  stern ; 

And  sometimes  it  comes  like  a low  sweet  song. 

And  all  things  grow  calm  as  the  strain  floats  along.” 

Of  the  remaining  lines  I have  too  imperfect  a 
remembrance  to  venture  attempting  to  give  them. 
I do  not  remember  the  author’s  name,  if  indeed 
it  was  appended  to  the  lines,  nor  the  magazine  in 
which  they  appeared.  • J.  L. 

Sheeewoet  (4‘^  S.  vi.  502 ; vii.  25,  151,  '244, 
3.32.) — I hope  E.  C.  H.  (a  Murithian)  will  not 
think  me  hypercritical,  but  I do  not  fancy  the 
Ardbis  Italiana  would  be  used  in  salads,  even  by 
gypsies.  Was  his  plant  the  Cardamine  hirsutaf 
My  own  notion  is,  that  the  plant  we  call  Ame- 
rican cress  (Barharea  prcecox),  may  have  been 
the  sheerwort  of  old  writers,  but  I have  no  proof 
of  this.  Arahis  Italiana  was  certainly  never  cul- 
tivated, and  I find  sheerwort  in  a catalogue  of 

sallad  herbs  ” dated  1688.  In  my  very  numer- 
ous lists  I have  no  plant  so  called,  except  Aste)' 
Tripolium.  Could  F.  C.  H.  send  me  a scrap  of  his 
plant  ? James  Beitten. 

Koyal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

Teeveeis’  ‘‘Geete  Heeball”  (4^*^  S.  vii.  162, 
268,  333.)— H.  C.  does  not  quote  Parkinson’s 
Index  correctly,  or  he  would  see  that  his  Son- 
chus”  and  “Asparagus,”  although  in  the  same 
line,  have  separate  references,  and  are  quite  dif- 
ferent things.  My  copy  reads : “ Talatium  leporis, 
i.  Sonchus  Icevis  vulgaris,  807.  Ccesalpino,  i.  Aspa- 
ragus vulgaris'^’’ — which  is  indexed  in  its  place 
under  A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  sowthistle 
is  the  “hare’s  palace”  of  most  authors;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  Treveris. 

I subjoin  my  address,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
correspond  with  H.  C.  I suspect  we  shall  find 
that  the  Ortus  Sanitatis  was  the  source  from  which 
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botli  tliG  Grete  Herhall  and  Grant  Serhier  were 
compiled.  My  edition  (1526)  has  cuts. 

James  Beittejst,  F.L.S. 

Eoyal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

Memorial  Verses  oh  the  Number  oe  Days 
IH  THE  Months  (4*^^  S.  vii.  386.) — It  may  interest 
Mr.  ^Loetie  to  have  his  attention  directed  to 
Brae  s edition  of  Chaucer’s  Treatise  on  the  Astro- 
labe^ published  last  year,  wherein  he  will  find  at 
p.  25  the  following  note : — 

“ It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  Stevins  here  inserts,  by 
illustrating  the  text,  those  well-known  lines : 

Ihirtie  dais  hath  September,’  &c.  Adding  ‘Lo,  verses  of 
the  nomber  of  the  dais  in  ye  Kalendar.’  ” 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Treatise  Mr.  Brae 
conclusively  shows  that  the  MS.  of  Stevins,  here 
spoken  of,  must  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1555.  So  that  here  are  the  verses,  not  only,  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  even  Mr.  Loetie  has  dis- 
covered, but,  to  judge  from  the  one  line  quoted, 
a version  of  them  much  nearer  to  that  we  are 
habituated  to  at  the  present  day.  J.  P. 

The  Oldest  Inns  in  England  (4**^  S.  vi.  505  j 
vii.  267,  334.) — The  legend  current  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  that,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
ancient  inn  at  Norton  St.  Philips,  Somerset,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  slept  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor.  Should  any  of  your  readers 
wish  for  a photograph  of  this  inn,  1 can  supply 
them,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  given  to  a useful 
charity.  Ella. 

Bath. 

The  Phcenix  Throne  : Byron  S.  vii.  162, 
268,  401.) — What  ground  has  P.  P.  for  supposing 
that  in  the  verse  he  has  quoted  Byron  intended 
any  reference  to  the  phoenix  ? To  me  the  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  simply  and  plainly,  that  in  the 
desert— the  wide  waste— the  solitude  of  his  life, 
there  was  still  one  fountain  springing,  one  tree, 
one  bird  singing — ^these  all  typifying  his  sister 
Augusta,  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed. 

G.  J.  Be  Wilde. 

English  Versieication  (4*^  S.  vii.  390.) 

The  most  copious  rules  and  instructions  for  English 
versification  will  be  found  in  the  Art  of  English 
Poetry,  by  Bysshe,  first  published  in  1702.  It 
treats  of  the  structure  of  English  verses,  of  their 
several  kinds,  and  of  the  due  observation  of  accent 
and  pause  j and  contains  rules  conducing  to  the 
beauty  of  our  versification.  It  has  chapters  on 
elisions  and  rhyme,  and  a dictionary  of  rhymes, 
followed  by  a very  ample  collection  of  passages 
from  the  best  English  poets,  with  the  subjects 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  F.  0.  H. 

PoSEMARY  USED  AT  FuNERALS  (4^^  S.  vii.  206, 
— I remember,  many  years  ago,  being  once 
at  a funeral  in  North  Lancashire  of  a distin- 
guished officer  in  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  when, 
a little  before  the  procession  moved  from  the 


house,  a baslmt  containing  rosemary  was  brought 
in  5 from  which  each  guest  took  a sprig,  carried 
It  with  him  to  the  grave,  and  deposited  it  on 
the  coffin. 

The  custom  of  using  rosemary  at  funerals  is 
thus  explained  by  Wlieathj  on  Common  Prayei' : 

“ To  express  their  hopes  that  their  friend  is  not  lost 
tor  ever,  each  person  in  the  company  usually  bears  in  his 
uancl  a sprig  of  rosemary;  a custom  which  seems  to  have 
taken  1^  rise  from  a practice  among  the  heathens,  of  a 
quite  dilferent  import.  For  they,  having  no  thoughts  of  a 
future  resurrection,  but  believing  that  the  bodies  of  those 
that  were  dead  would  for  ever  lie  in  the  grave,  made  use 
ot  cypress  at  their  funerals ; which  is  a tree  that,  being: 
once  cut,  never  revives,  but  dies  away.  But  Christians, 
on  the  other  side,  having  better  hopes,  and  knowing  that 
this  very  body  of  their  friend,  which  they  are  now  goin^ 
solemnly  to  commit  to  the  grave,  shall  one  day  rise 
again  and  be  reunited  to  his  soul,  instead  of  cypress  dis- 
tribute rosemary  to^  the  company,  which  (being  always 
green  and  flourishing  the  more  for  being  cropt,  and  of 
which  a sprig  only  being  set  in  the  ground  will  sprout 
up  immediately  and  branch  into  a tree)  is  more  proper 
to  express  this  confidence  and  trust.” 


It  would  appear  tbat  the  early  colonists  of 
America  had  taken  with  them  this  old  custom. 
Dr.  Coxe,  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  alludes  to 
the  practice  in  his  beautiful  poem.  The  ChurcEs 
Daughter.  Although,  as  he  says  in  a note,  he  has 
taken  a quaint  licence  with  the  botanical  name  of 
the  flower,  rosemary  {Rosemarinus')  ; — 

“ Then  roses  pale  and  rose-marine^ 

She  scatters  o’er  the  marble  dust  ; 

And  at  the  last  heartrending  scene. 

As  earth  takes  back  its  precious  trust.” 

Milnrow.  James  PeARSON. 

George  Edwards,  a.d.  1545  (4^^"  S.  vii.  388.) 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  appears  as  one  of  the 
twenty-two  yeomen  of  the  chamber  of  ‘Ghe  ordi- 
nary of  the  Queen’s  side  which  have  their  allow- 
ance of  wages,  without  any  meate  or  Bouch  of 
Court,”  and  he,  as  well  as  each  of  his  colleagues, 
received  15^.  4s.  2(7.  per  annum  (^Ordinances  of  the 
Royal  Household,  p.  170),  This  information  is 
given  in  the  Ordinances  made  at  Eltham  in  the 
xviith  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.” ; but  while  that 
year  was  1525-6,  any  person  who  will  read  the 
lists  of  names  there  given  with  any  attention, 
will  see  that  they  must  have  been  kept  corrected 
to  a much  later  period:  for  they  contain  titles 
which  were  not  conferred  until  quite  the  close  of 
the  king’s  reign.  To  instance  two : The  Earle 
of  Hertford,  Lord  Great  Ohamberlyn,”  afterwards 
the  Protector  Somerset,,  was  created  earl  Oct.  18, 
1537 ; while  the  title  of  The  Lord  Lisle,  Lord 
Admirall,”  dates  only  from  March  12,  1542.  No 
mention  of  George  Edwards  occurs  in  the  Privy 
Purse  Accounts  of  Henry  VHI.,  nor  in  the  Eut- 
land  or  Trevelyan  Papers.  Hermentrude. 

Bechet’s  Murderers  (4**’  S.  vii.  33,  171,  195, 
268,-  395.) — One  of  the  Hugh  de  Morvilles  men- 
tioned had  no  son,  but  two  daughters  and  co- 
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]ieirs — Adama,  married  to  Richard  de  Lucy  and 
Thomas  de  Multon,  and  Joan,  wife  of  Richard  de 
Gernon  of  Essex.  De  Gernon  was  pardoned  a 
debt  of  250  marks  owed  to  the  king  for  the  in- 
heritance of  Hugh  de  Morville,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.  . {Rot.  Fin.  15  Joh.,  Feb.  1.) 

Hekmentrtjde. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad  ih  Staeeord- 
SHIRE  (4*'^  S.  vii.  121, 180,  311, 374.)— Moorland 
Lad  tells  of  the  suckling  of  a “ bull-pup  ” by  a 
pitman’s  wife.  Such  nursing  is  not  unique,_  as  he 
seems  to  think.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  somewhere  in  her 
Autohiograi^hy  or  Letters  (my  note  is  incomplete), 
speaks  of  the  suckling  of  lap-dogs  by  human  wet- 
nurses  as  a common  practice  at  Naples  j and  re- 
fers to  a picture  she  has  seen  of  a woman  suckling 
a cat.  John  Addis. 

Eustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Bishop  Mordecai  Cary  S.  xii.  234,  376.) 
R.  Dtmond  will  find,  if  he  refers  to  my  recent 
contribution  (4*^  S.  vii.  137),  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Francis  Cary  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  (not  John)  Ormsby,  Esq.,  of  Sandymount, 
near  Dublin ; and  also  that  his  mother  was  Hen- 
rietta, daughter  of  Theophilus  Brocas,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Killala.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M. A., 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford  (not  mentioned  in 
the  pedigree),  was  the  author  of  the  Memoir  to 
which  I referred,  and  in  which  may  be  found,  as 
one  might  expect,  many  biographical  details. 

Abhba. 

Why  does  a newly  born  Child  cry  ? (4*^  S. 
vii.  211,  289,  394.) — If  the  quotation  made  hy 
Mr.  Morris  (p.  374)  is  perfectly  reliable,  it  tends 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  mature  (as  well  as 
on  the  infantile)  pronunciation  of  the  period.  We 
may  certainly  conclude  that  the  first  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  was  then  pronounced  as  A in 
man,  can,  &c. — a fashion  which  is  still  retained  in 
some  old  places. 

There  is  perhaps  more  difficulty  about  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  second  vowel  E.  It  is  by  Mr. 
Morris’s  authority  made  to  rhyme  with  the  verb 
le,  and  to  give  the  tone  to  the  very  ancient  desig- 
nation of  Fve.  Perhaps  a philosophical  accoucheur 
or  observant  monthly  nurse  could  tell  us  whether 
the  incipient  cry  of  a young  lady  most  resembles 
a shrill  EE  or  a broader  AY  or  EH ; but  we  may 
guess,  without  such  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  sick  chamber. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  verb  he 
has  always  been  pronounced  in  its  present  shrill 
or  insignificant  way.  In  modern  poetry  it  seldom 
or  never  forms  the  final  syllable  of  heroic  lines,  as 
it  did  often  in  that  of  Spenser.  And  the  name 
Eve  was  probably  in  old  times  a word  of  two  syl- 
lables, of  which  the  first  resembled  the  initial 
sound  in  Eveline  or  Evangeline  or  Effie  Deans. 

These  questions  afiect  the  history  of  languages 


very  intimately  in  their  progress  and  decay.  We 
require,  however,  a proper  scale  of  sounds  even  to 
discourse  of  them.  Might  I again  suggest  the 
natural  scale  offered  (4^^  S.  v.  545)  as  a basis  for 
such  speculations,  and  which  I have  ventured  to 
repeat  here : — 

EE,  AY  OH,  00. 

Litera. 

Sir  John  Powell  (1*‘,  2“^  4'^  S.  passim.)— 
When  found  not,  make  a note  of  it.  I have_  be- 
fore me  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Welchmen,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A. 
(London,  Longmans,  1852),  in  which  I cannot 
find  the  name  of  this  upright  judge  and  Welsh- 
man. 

I see,  however,  that  your  first  query  was  pub- 
lished on  March  12, 1853,  and  I find  in  the  Clergy 
List  that  the  reverend  author  of  the  dictionary  is 
still  living  j therefore  I venture  to  hope  that  he 
has  already  made  a note  of  the  judge’s  name,  to 
ffrace  some  pages  of  addenda  to  his  original  work. 
^ Geo.  E.  Erere. 

Samplers  (4'^  S.  vi.  500 ; vii.  21, 126,  220, 273, 
331.)  — About  fifty  years  ago  I was  shown  a kind 
of  sampler  at  Bacton,  Herefordshire,  in  the  church 
there,  of  exquisite  work,  but  unfortunately  I took 
no  note  of  it.  I should  be  very  much  pleased  if 
any  lady  or  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood 
would  describe  it.  I think  I was  told  that  it  was 
worked  by  Blanche  Parry,  chief  gentlewoman  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  died  1590.  Perhaps 
an  older  sampler  than  this  does  not  exist. 

F.  C.  P. 

Two  Passages  in  “ Timon  oe  Athens  ” (P^  S. 
vi.  43,  164,  259,  355,  445;  vii.  350.)— Proeessor 
Elze  will,  I trust,  pardon  my  pointing  out  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  word  much  might 
be  used  for  useless  treasure,  but  whether  Shak- 
speare  has  used  that  word  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  from  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.  The  received  text 
follows  the  first  folio;  Herr  Elze  suggests  a 
speculative  emendation.  Now  I do  protest  most 
earnestly  against  all  such  merely  speculative 
emendations.  Show  a fault  in  the  text,  and  many, 
perhaps  too  many,  are  ready  to  come  forward  and 
correct  it — and  welcome.  But  here  is  no  fault, 
for  the  text  reads  as  grammatically  correct.  If, 
as  the  Herr  suggests,  a faulty  compositor  had 
placed  much  where  Shakspeare  wrote  much,  which 
I do  not  admit,  we  have  this  further  difficulty  of 
the  additional  substitution  of  meat  for  me  to  con- 
tend with.  Such  double  inadvertence,  thus  con- 
j oined,  is ' against  all  we  know  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  We  are  dealing  with  a question  of  pro- 
babilities only,  and  the  odds  are  against  the  much 
theory.  It  may  be  said  that  the  printer,  having 
blundered  over  the  word  much  inadvertently,  has 
substituted  meat  for  me  designedly,  to  make  a 
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false  sense.  It  won’t  do ; and  for  the  followino- 
reasons : — • 1.  A compositor,  having  made  a slip 
inadvertently,  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  pass  it 
unnoticed.  2.  If  noticed  hj  compositor,  reader,  or 
editor,  there  was  the  copy”  to  refer  to,  by  which 
means  the  original  error  could  be  corrected,  in- 
stead of  needlessly  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa  by 
making  a second. 

Shakspeare  should  be  respected  in  his  grave  : 

“ Good  frend,  for  Jesus’  sake  forbeare,” 
lest  we  fall  under  the  consec^uent  ban — 

“ . . . curst  be  he  moves  my  bones.” 

A.  II. 


Compensation  Bill  (4^^  S.  vii 
280,-  373.) — As  a fellow- sufferer  through  Lord 
Campbell  8 shortcomings  as  a judge,  I can  fully 
sympathise  with  Claert.  Pie  is,  however,  mis- 
taken in  his  censure  of  the  Ulliculus  of  which 
PoED  Lyttelton  claims  the  parentage.  The  act 
was  a most  just  one,  though  extravagant  damages 
have,  no  doubt,  been  recovered  under  it.  But  the 
cases  of  fraud  upon  companies  to  which  Claeey 
refers,  and  wliich  are  no  doubt  rife  enough,  are 
connected  with  actions  brought  at  common  law 
by  persons  who  allege  themselves  to  be  injured, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  statute  in 
question.  C.  G.  Peowett. 

Garnck  Club. 

In  such  statements  as  that  at  a railway  accident 
oUU  persons  were  in  the  train,  and  that  the  com- 
pany compensated  600,  exact  are  preferable  to 
round  numbers.  Will  Claeey  oblige  me  with 
them,  and  also  the  authority  on  which  he  relies  ? 
As  no  one  was  killed  at  the  accident  which  cost 
the  Brighton  Bailway  74,0007,  Lord  Campbell’^ 
act  inflicted  no  hardship  in  that  case. 

Kailway  companies  are  subject  to  frauds  by 
persons  who  pretend  to  have  been  injured.  Still 
more  so  are  insurance  offices  by  those  who  set 
their  houses  on  fire,  and  I believe  all  great  estab- 
lishments are  much  cheated,  against  which  there 
IS  no  protection  but  vigilance.  I have  been  pre- 
sent at  many  trials,  and  do  not  think  that  the 
tendency  of  juries  is  to  give  excessive  damages  in 
railway  cases.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  disposed 
to  take  too  pecuniary  a view,  and  calculate  what 
a man  has  lost  by  the  interruption  of  business  and 
the  doctor  s bills,  and  what  he  is  disqualified  from 
earning  by  temporary  or  permanent  injuries — 
leaving  personal  sufierings  almost  out  of  their 
consideration. 

I was  a rather  close  observer  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell s career  from  1828  to  his  death,  and  ea/e- 
cially  so  of  his  conduct  on  the  bench,  and  I wish 
0 oner  my  opinion,  in  which  I believe  nearly  the 
whole  profession  will  concur,  that  he  was  a very 
great  lawyer,  and  at  nisi  prius  an  eminently  fair 
and  patient  judge. 

I have  nothing  to  say  in  Lord  Campbell’s 


favour  as  a biographer  or  a legislator.  He  knew 
what  was  good,  and  unscrupulously  appropriated 
it.  I believe  Loed  Lyttelton’s  bill  to  be  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  appropriations,  and  one 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  both  had  his 
vanity  allowed  him  to  say  where  he  got  it. 

An  Inner  Templar. 

Capricious  Weay  (4^^*  S.  vii.  259,  372.)— 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  sorry  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  French  sonnet  of 
which  the  one  you  have  reprinted,  at  p.  372  of 
the  present  volume  of  ''  N.  & Q.,”  is  evidently  a 
translation.  It  is  possible  that  the  French  jeu 
d esprit  may  be  an  imitation  or  translation  from 
the  Spanish : — 

“ Doris,  qui  sait  qu’aux  vers  quelquefois  je  me  plais, 
Me  demaode  un  sonnet,  et  je  m’en  desespere. 
Quatorze  vers,  grand  Dieu  ! le  moyen  de  les  faire  ? 

En  voila  cependant  deja  quatre  de  fails. 

“ Je  ne  pouvais  d’abord  trouver  de  rime  ; mais 
En  faisant  on  apprend  a se  tirer  d’affaire. 

Poursuivons  ; les  quatrains  ne  m’etonneront  guere, 

Si  du  premier  tercet  je  puis  faire  les  frais. 

“ Je  commence  au  hasard,  et  si  je  ne  m’abuse, 

Je  n’ai  pas  commence  sans  I’aveu  de  ma  muse ; 
Puisqu’en  si  peu  de  temps  je  m’en  tire  si  net. 

“ J’entame  le  second,  et  ma  joie  est  extreme  ; 

Car  des  vers  commandes  j’acheve  le  treizieme  ; 
Comptez  s’ils  sont  quatorze,  et  voila  le  sonnet.” 

E.  JVPC. 

Guernsey. 

_W.  D.  B.  asks  who  was  thus  indicated  in  a cer- 
tain sonnet  which  he  imperfectly  remembers.  In 
reply,  E.  A.  D.  (p.  372),  after  noticing  that  the 
W.*  of  Dodsley’s  Collection  becomes  “ Wray”  in 
Elegant  Extracts,  suggests  that  Capricious  Wray 
may  have  been  Daniel  Wray,  the  archaeologist.” 
H.  P.  D.  is  more  positive ; he  says  (p.  372),  “ this 
was  Daniel  Wray,  deputy-teller  of  the  Exchequer 
from  1745  to  1782.”  Surely  W."=  (whether 
Wray  ” or  not)  was  a lady.  Men  do  not  write 
vers  de  societe  of  this  kind  to  one  another.  To 
play  with  the  caprice  of  a pretty  woman,  and 
write  her  a sonnet,  is  natural  enough ; but  one 
could  not  flirt  with  a deputy-teller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  name  Wray  is  not  uncommon,  and  no 
doubt  there  have  been  several  ladies  of  that  name 
quite  worthy  of  a sonnet.  E.  A.  D.  quotes  from 
a copy  of  Dodsley’s  Collection,  dated  1775.  My 
copy  of  vol.  ii.  is  the  third  edition,  published  in 
1751.  When  was  the  sonnet  first  printed  ? In 
the  Annual  Register  for  1770  I find  recorded  the 
death  of  the  relict  of  Sir  John  Wray,  Bart.” 
Would  the  sonnet  fit  her  Jaydee. 

Meaning  oe  “ Fog  ” (4^**  S.  vii.  96,  216,  351.) 
My  indistinct  writing  has  led  your  printer  into  an 
error  in  my  remarks  on  the  etymology  of  fogger. 
The  common  explanation  of  the  word  which  stran- 
gers are  sure  to  ask,  is,  that  it  is  a corruption  of 
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fodder er  (not  fodder er),  or  the  man  who  fodders 
"the  cattle.  But  this  change  of  two  gs  into  two  ds 
will  hardly  do.  Fogger  is,  I do  not  doubt,  a 
regular  derivative  from  fog,  in  the  sense  attributed 
by  your  correspondent  to  the  latter  word. 

W.  (1.) 

The  Soetee  and  his  Sow  (4‘^  S.  vii.  361.) — 
It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  these  lines  have 
been  forgotten.  They  have  been  preserved  by 
C.  K.  Sharpe  in  one  of  his  collections  (reprinted 
in  Four  Boohs  of  Choice  Old  Ballads,  p.  36.  Ste- 
venson, Edin.  1868) ; and  in  an  Edinburgh  journal 
of  date  Nov.  14,  1868,  a correspondent  inquires 
after  the  remaining  verses  not  yet  recovered, 
giving  at  the  same  time  the  stanza  preceding 
those  quoted  by  G. : — 

“ There  was  a soutar  and  a sow, 

Tanta-r  eerie- arum, 

An’  for  her  birse  he  kissed  her  mou, 
Tanta-reerie-arumr 

Sharpe’s  copy  is  more  exactly  like  the  version  I 
have  heard  in  Forfarshire.  “ Tantara,  tantara  ” 
was  a favourite  burden  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  W.  E.  (2.) 

South  Hook,  Kilmarnock. 

The  Chevkoh  (4^*^  S.  vii.  408.) — S.  P.  asks  a 
very  odd  question.  I think  I may  venture  to 
positively  assert  that  no  “ heraldic  authority  ” 
exists  for  the  belief  in  question.  It  is  simply  ab- 
surd. H.  S.  G. 

Is  the  belief  such  as  S.  P.  states  it  to  be  ? I 
had  always  understood  that  the  cockle  shells  or 
palmers’  drinking-cups,  such  as  appear  on  the 
arms  of  the  Bernards,  Villiers,  and  Bussells,  were 
the  Crusaders’  emblems. 

Henet  F.  Ponsoebt. 

Heevet  oe  Heeeey  (4^*^  S.  vii.  142.) — The 
Bible  concordance  in  my  possession  is  signed 
“ Thine  in  the  Lord,  Robert  F.  FLerryf  as  exa- 
mined under  magnified  power. 

Geoege  Wadswoeth. 

304,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

^ The  Plate  Dealee”  (4^*^  S.  vii.  301.) — It  is 
singular  that  Me.  Feiswell  should  have  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  the  Plain  Dealer  to  Congreve, 
and  that  G.  F.  S.  E.  (p.  376)  should  have  indorsed 
that  opinion.  It  is  of  course  by  William  Wycher- 
ley. B.  J.  G. 

SiE  Geoege  Mooee  (4‘^  S.  vii.  76.) — He  was  a 
baronet.  See  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage  under 

Moor,  of  Mayd’s  Morton.”  In  Lipscombe's 
History  of  Buckinghamshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  41,  he  is 
mentioned  as  an  intimate  friend  of^Titus  Oates, 
and  his  coat  of  arms  is  given  as  ^‘On  a fess  3 fleurs- 
de-lys  betw’een  3 mullets.” 

J.  E.  Jacksoe,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 


Goese  (d^**  S.  vii.  323,  379.)  — In  a small 
volume  on  the  Langtiage  of  Flowers,  published  by 
James  Williams,  London,  1844,  I find  anger  as 
the  emblematical  meaning  attached  to  ^^whin,” 
which  is  synonymous  with  gorse.  This  is  cer- 
tainly very  appropriate,  and  will,  I hope,  be  satis- 
factory to  the  fair  inquirer.  J.  Me. 

St.  Bees. 


d^t^ccIXancntt^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Memoir  of  Daniel  MacUse,  R.A.  By  W.  Justin 
O’Driscoll,  M.R.I.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Longmans.) 
Mr.  O’Driscoll  has  the  first  essential  qualification  for  a 
biographer — a thorough  admiration  of  the  subject  of  his 
labours;  he  ha^  too,  the  advantage  of  having  known 
Maclise  from  his  boyhood  to  his  grave,  but  as  he  modestly 
confesses,  he  has  been  long  unaccustomed  to  literary 
work,  while  it  is  obvious  he  does  not  possess  that  know- 
ledge of  art,  without  which  no  man  can  possibly  produce  a 
satisfactory  life  of  a great  artist.  As  a mere  recorcLof 
the  leading  incidents  in  the  artist’s  uneventful  life — a life 
marked  alike  by  an  honourable  spirit  of  independence 
and  an  earnest  determination  to  excel — and  as  a record, 
too,  of  the  order  in  which  he  produced  the  noble  works 
which  established  his  reputation,  the  work  is  not  without 
present  interest.  By  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  book  consists  of  Maclise’s  letters  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
John  Forster,  which  that  gentleman  most  liberally  placed 
at  Mr.  O’Driscoll’s  service.  These,  which  are  genial  and 
pleasant,  with  an  admirable  letter  from  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, give  life  to  the  book,  and  increase  the  value  which  it 
will  unquestionably  be  found  to  possess  for  the  future 
biographer  of  Daniel  Maclise. 

Our  Baths  and  Wells.  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the 
British  Islands,  ivith  a List  of  Sea-Bathing  Places.  By 
John  MacPherson,  M.D.,  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals, H.M.  Bengal  Army  (Retired),  &c.  (Macmil- 
lan). 

This  well-timed  little  volume  gives  the  results  of  the 
author’s  visits  to  the  health  resorts  of  Great  Britain  and! 
Ireland,  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with 
all  the  chief  foreign  ones;  and  it  forms  therefore  not  only 
a volume  of  practical  use  to  those  who  for  reasons  of  their 
own  prefer  or  are  compelled,  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
native  balneological  resources,  but  also  a means  of  com- 
paring those  resources  with  the  Baths  and  Wells  of 
Europe  as  described  in  Dr.  Macpberson’s  former  work  so 
entitled.  The  reputation  which  that  little  work  enjo3'& 
as  a most  useful  and  discriminating  guide,  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  shared  by  the  intelligent  little  volume  be- 
fore us. 

Books  received.— We  must  content  ourselves,  for 
I obvious  reasons,  with  recording  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — Freedom  in  the  Church  of  England.  Six  Sermons 
suggested  by  the  Voysey  Judgment.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford 

A.  Brooke.  (Henry  S.  King).— The  Jurisdiction  and  Mis- 
sion of  the  Anglican  Episcopate.  By  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Bailey, 

B. A.  (Parker). — The  English  Bible,  and  our  Duty  with 
regard  to  it.  A Plea  for  Revision.  By  Thomas  Kingsmill 
Abbott,  ]\I.A.  (Hodges,  Foster,  & Co.). — A Catalogue 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  Antiquities,  bequeathed  by  Wil- 
liam Gibbs,  Esq.,  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Com- 
piled by  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  (Chapman  & Hall.) — 
The  authorities  of  South  Kensington  deserve  credit  for 
having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  to  turn 
to  good  account  Mr.  Gibbs’s  patriotic  bequest. 
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A Grand  Drill  Eeview,  organised  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  of  four  thousand  boys,  with  their  bands,  will  be 
held  by  His  Koyal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens  on  Wednesday,  June  14.  Admit- 
tance 4o  the  Gardens  only,  one  shilling.  A musical 
performance  by  the  boys  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  will 
take  place  after  the  Review.  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  boys  by  railway,  and  providing 
them  with  refreshments,  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

A Bookseller  of  the  old  school,  George  May,  died  in 
the  Charterhouse  on  May  13,  aged  sixty-eight.  While 
in  business,  in  1845,  he  wrote  and  published  a descriptive 
History  of  the  Town  of  Evesham,  where  he  resided.  He 
subsequently  went  to  America ; but  not  being  successful 
he  returned,  and,  like  many  others,  found  a resting-place 
ill  the  house  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton. 

“Who  was  Will,  my  Lord  of  Leicester’s  jesting 
Player  ? ” was  a question  raised  by  the  Jate  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Will  Kemp  was  the 
man.  According  to  The  Athenceum,  Mr.  Halliwell  has 
discovered  in  the  private  account-book  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  preserved  in  the  Longbridge  Collection  in 
Warwickshire,  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bruce’s 
judgment.  Perhaps  further  researches  may  show  that 
the  suggestion,  that  Shakespeare  also  served  with  Leices- 
ter in  the  Low  Countries,  is  -equally  well  founded. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hbssels,  a Dutch  gentleman,  well  known 
for  his  acquaintance  with  early  printed  books,  is  engaged 
in  making  a translation  into  English  of  Dr.  Van  der 
Linde’s  work,  entitled  “ De  Haarlemsche  Coster-Legende.’> 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  House.— -Workmen  have  been 
employed  to'  demolish  the  fine  old  large  red-brick  man- 
sion on  Brixton  Rise,  which,  according  to  repute,  was 
once  occupied  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  is  the  last  spe- 
cimen in  the  locality.  The  property  has  been  purchased 
by  the  London  Tramway  Company. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  Messrs.  Barclaj’- 
Brothers  for  20,000  fully  paid-up  shares  in  the  South 
Aurora  Silver  Mining  Company,  the  price  of  issue  to  the 
investing  public  being  lOZ.  per  share,  payable  by  instal- 
ments, extending  over  to  the  1st  August  next.  The  niine 
is  situated  in  the  Nevada  district,  and  has  been  worked 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  one  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
having  been  paid  in  February  last,  while  a further  quar- 
terly dividend  at  the  same  rate  has  just  been  announced 
payable  on  the  1st  proximo.  These  shares  now  offered 
were  lately  owned  by  the  vendors  of  the  mine,  who  ac- 
cepted them  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  monejL 
One  satisfactory  feature  in  the  terms  of  the  circular  pub- 
lished is,  that  applicants  will  participate  in  the  dividend 
to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  next  month. 


t0  C0m^p0ntf0nt^. 

G.  O,  W. — We  cannot  trace  any  such  article  ; perhaps 
the  matter  was  introduced  incidentally  into  a paper  on  some 
other  subject.  There  have  been  no  omissions  from  any  re- 
prints. Did  the  writer  sign  his  name  ? 

T.  E.  G. — What  is  the  title  of  the  booh? 

M.  E.  B. — Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  (under  a special  limitation  in  the  patent')  as  Baron 
Warhworth  and  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  not 
ennobled  because  he  was  a physician. 

F.  T. — On  “ Mad  as  a hatter f see  “ N.  & Q.”  3*‘4  S.  v 
24,64,126. 


H.  M.  (Tralee.) — Please  repeat  the  query. 

C.  W. — Two  articles  on  burying  alive  as  a punishment 
appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  D*  S.  vi.  245,  560. 

P.  (Lucknow.) — On  horse-laugh,  or  hoarse-laugh,  see 
our  3’^'*  S.  xi.  242. 

A.  0.  V.  P. — Saint  NancZay,  alias  Saint  Dominie,  has 
been  noticedin  our  2*^^  S.  vi.  132,  215. 

W.  H.  S.  will  find  at  p.  443  that  black-edged  writing- 
paper  dates  as  early  as  1683. 

Richard  Barrington. — JVe  do  not  remember  to  have 
received  your  communication. 

Erratum.— 4*^  S.  vii.  p.  433,  col.  line  34,  dele  “of” 
before  “ Radulphus.” 
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THE  ARMS  OF  CRISPINUS,  SHAKESPEARE’S 
OR  MARSTON’S  ? 

Mr.  T.  Helsby’s  communication  at  p.  118  has 
reminded  me  of  a note  1 commenced  some  six 
months  ago.  That  Crispinus  in  the  Toetaster  is 
Marston  undisguised,  or  in  the  flimsiest  of  dis- 
guises, is  as  certain  as  that  Capt.  Theca  is  stut- 
tering Capt.  Hannam,  Demetrius  the  dresser  of 
plays  Decker,  and  the  Horace  of  the  Satiro-Mastix, 
in  make,  dress,  get  up,  and  in  all  his  peculiarities, 
Ben  Jonson  himself.  Decker,  in  his  retort,  ac- 
cepted the  names  of  Demetrius  and  Crispinus  both 
for  himself  and  Marston,  and  put  their  likenesses 
again  on  the  stage.  But  the  author  of  the  article 
^^Ben  Jonson’s  Quarrel  with  Shakespeare,”  in 
No.  CIV.  of  the  North  British  Bevieiv  (July  1870) 
— a writer  of  much  imagination — while  allowing 
that  Crispinus  is  in  the  main  Marston,  thinks  It 
seems  almost  evident  that  the  person  from  whom 
Jonson  borrowed  the  incident  of  the  arms  was 
Shakespeare  ” j or  in  other  words,  that  Jonson 
was  jeering  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare’s  preten- 
sions to  gentility.  He  has,  however,  given  no 
probable  opinion  for  this,  and  in  truth  if  proof 
were  needed,  as  it  is  not,  that  Crispinus  is  Mar- 
ston, the  satirical  description  of  his  arms  would 
be  in  itself  decisive. 

Of  all  whom  Jonson  attacked  in  his  Poetaster, 
Marston  was  the  only  one  of  gentle  blood.  Partly 


therefore  the  better  to  mark  him  out,  partly  be- 
cause Marston  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  parading 
it,  and  partly  perhaps  because  Jonson  would  ex- 
hibit him  as  a sorry  specimen  of  his  class,  his 
gentility  is  brought  forward,  frequently,  promi- 
nently, and  distinctively.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  Crispinus,  having  asserted  it,  says : — 

“You  shall  see  mine  arms  if’t  please  you  . . . mis- 
tress, for  I bear  them  about  me,  to  have  ’em  seen  : my 
name  is  Crispinus  or  Cri-spinas  indeed;  which  is  well 
exprest  in  my  arms,— a face  crying,  in  chief ; and  be- 
neath it  a bloody  toe  between  three  thorns  pungent.” 

Now  this  latter  part  is  merely  a grotesque 
description  of  the  true  arms  of  Marston— a fesse 
ermine  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent.  As, 
however,  it  would  have  been  too  perilous  in  those 
days  of  old  gentility  to  ridicule  too  closely  or 
markedly  an  honoured  heraldic  device,  Jonson, 
with  viciously  spiteful  malice,  added  in  chief  a 
face  crying,”  and  in  so  doing  managed  to  mark 
out  his  opponent  more  distinctively.  It  may  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  long  melancholy 
face  of  the  greyhound  which  is,  I believe,  the 
Marston  crest } but  it  was  an  addition  which 
became  as  it  were  a new  and  personal  grant  to 
the  holder  in  recognition  of  his  glorious  achieve- 
ment, in  that  he,  the  upholder  of  the  honour  of 
an  old  coat,  had  taken,  like  Decker,  a public 
beating. 

Or  if  (transported  by  any  sudden  or  desperate  reso- 
lution) jmu  do  [malign,  traduce,  or  detract  the  person  or 
writings  of  Q.  Hor.  Flaccus]  ; that  then  you  shall  not 
under  the  bastoon,  or  in  the  next  presence,  being  an 
honourable  assembly  of  his  favourers,  be  brought  as 
voluntary  gentlemen  to  undertake  the  forswearing  of  it.” 
(Oath  administered,  Poetast.  v.  3.) 

The  satire  of  the  whole  oath  and  of  the  counter- 
oath  in  Satiro-Mastix  is,  that  they  swear  not  to 
repeat  certain  acts  and  incidents.  ‘ We  learn  also 
from  Drummond  that  Jonson  once  beat  Marston. 

B.  Nicholson. 


FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  ABOUT  THE  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM’S  MOTHER. 

The  old  story  about  the  mother  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham  having  been  a kitchen-maid, 
and  of  her  descent  from  the  Beaumonts  of  Cole- 
orton  being  an  invention  of  the  heralds,  having 
been  recently  revived  by  a popular  writer,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  ask  how  the  case  really  stands. 

Here  is.  the  story  in  its  original  shape  from 
Coke’s  Detection : — 

“Mary  Beaumont  was  entertained  in  Sir  George  Vil- 
liers  his  family,  in  a mean  office  of  the  kitchen,  but  her 
ragged  habit  could  not  shade  the  beautifull  and  excellent 
frame  of  her  person,  which  Sir  George  taking  notice  of, 
prevailed  with  his  lady  to  remove  Mary  out  of  the  kitchen 
into  an  office  in  her  chamber,  which,  with  some  importu- 
nity on  Sir  George’s  part,  and  unwillingness  of  my  lady, 
at  last  was  done.” 
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Lady  Villiers,  Coke  goes  on  to  say,  died  soon 
after,  upon  wkich  Sir  George  married  ker  maid. 

Koger  Coke’s  authority  for  the  affairs  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  does  not  stand  very  high.  In  this 
instance,  however,  he  gives  his  authority — one  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke’s  daughters  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, who  may  have  been  well  informed,  but  who 
was  certainly  prejudiced  against  the  Yillierses 


from  the  opposition  which  sprang  up  between 
Coke’s  party  and  the  favourite. 

Very  different  is  the  account  given  in  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  two  families  ofVilliers  and  Beau- 
mont, as  given  in  Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  iii.  198, 
744,  the  important  parts  of  which  are  as  [fol- 
lows : — 


Eichard  Clerke,  Esq. 

I 


William  Beaumont,  Esq.,  of  Coleorton,  d.  1529. 


I Eldest  son. 

2nd  husb.  William  Villiers,  = Coletta  = 1st  husb.  Richard  Beaumont,  Esq. 


of  Brooksby. 


of  Coleorton,  d.  July  9,  1585. 


Sir  G.  Villiers,  of  Brooksby, 
father  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


I 

Nicholas  Beaumont,  Esq., 
of  Coleorton,  d.  July  9,  1585, 


Seventh  son. 

Anthony  Beaumont,  of  Glenfield. 


Mary  Beaumont,  mother  of 
the'Duke  of  Buckingham. 


Sir  Henry  Beaumont,  Knt.,  d.  March  31,  1607. 


According  to  this  genealogy,  therefore.  Sir 
George  Villiers  of  Brooksby,  the  father  of  the 
duke,  was  half-brother  to  Nicholas  Beaumont  of 
Coleorton ; and  that  so  much  at  least  of  the  pedi- 
gree is  true  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  in  a 
deed  dated  Aug.  4,  1579,  eight  years  before  his 
first  wife’s  death,  which  is  recited  in  his  own  in- 
quisition p.  m.  {Clianc.  Inq.  4 James  I.,  Part  ii. 
No.  74),  he  leaves  the  manor  of  Goadby  to  his 
then  wife  Audrey  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death 
to  Nicholas  Beaumont,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs. 

Let  us  now  see  what  external  testimony  there 
is  for  Mary  Beaumont  having  been  one  of  the 
Beaumonts  of  Coleorton. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  a first-rate  authority  {Rel. 
Wot.  i.  208),  states  expressly  that  she  was  “ daugh- 
ter to  Anthony  Beaumont  of  Coleorton,  Esq.,”  thus 
diftering  from  the  pedigree  only  in  giving  the 
qualification  from  the  abode  of  his  family  instead 
of  from  his  own.  Goodman  (i.  255)  says  she 
was  descended  of  the  Beaumonts,  as  ancient  a 
family  as  his”  (^.  e.  the  duke’s)  father.” 

Wilson  {Kennet,  ii.  699),  whose  leanings  would 
be  against  the  duke,  speaks  of  the  marriage  in  the 
following  way : — 

“For  the  old  man  coming  to  Coleorton  in  Leicester- 
shire to  visit  a kinswoman,  the  Lad}^  Beaumont,  found 
a young  gentlewoman  of  that  name  allied  and  yet  a ser- 
vant to  the  lady,  who  being  of  a handsome  presence, 
took  his  affections,  and  he  married  her.” 

This  in  all  probability  is  the  true  account  of 
the  matter.  The  Lady  Beaumont  mentioned  was 
the  wife  of  Sir  Henry,  who,  by  the  half  blood, 
was  Sir  George  Villiers’s  nephew.  Mary  Beau- 
mont, a poor  cousin,  was  in  the  household,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  as  a waiting  gentle- 
woman, just  as  Margaret  Dakins,  successively 
married  by  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby — without  any  idea  of  disparagement — was 


waiting  gentlewoman  to  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
ton.  Even  Weldon,  who  is  scarcely  ever  to  be- 
trusted,  and  who  says  that  the  duke’s  mother  was 
of  a mean  ” family,  calls  her  ‘‘  a waiting  gen- 
tlewoman.” The  story,  therefore,  of  Mary  Beau- 
mont having  been  a kitchen-maid  in  Sir  George 
Villiers’s  own  house  may  be  left  to  R.  Coke’s  own 
authority,  which,  slight  enough  in  itself,  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  in  the  face  of  the  concurrent 
testimonies  given  above. 

Another  point,  which  has  been  made  the  most 
of  by  biographers  who  write  for  effect,  is  the  old 
age  of  Sir  George  Villiers  at  his  marriage.  No 
doubt  in  this  they  have  Wilson’s  authority,  but 
still,  as  Sir  George  lived  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  after  his  second  marriage,  they  might 
have  remembered  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
so  very  old.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inquisition 
on  his  father  {Exch.  Inq.  3 & 4 Eliz.  War.  and 
Leic.”  No.  5)  states  that  he  was  fourteen  years 
and  more  on  Nov.  3, 1561.  Ages  in  inquisitions  may 
not  always  be  quite  accurately  given ; but  if  we 
give  him  seventeen  years  in  1561,  we  cannot  allow 
him  more  than  forty-three  in  1587,  when  his  first 
wife  died.  The  date  of  his  second  marriage  is 
uncertain,  but  as  his  second  son  was  born  in  1592,, 
he  cannot  have  remained  long  a widower. 

Again,  Lady  Villiers  is  said  to  have  been  left 
in  great  straits  for  money  5 so  that,  according  ta 
Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  he  first  came  to  court  in 
worn-out  clothes.  As,  however,  she  had  no  less 
than  360  acres  of  land  with  her  house  at  Goadby 
{Cham.  Inq.  4 James  I.  Part  ir.  No.  74),  this 
part  of  the  story  may  be  dismissed  at  once, 
though  (as  she  had  only  a life  interest  in  the- 
land)  she  may  have  lived  savingly  with  respect  to 
occasions  less  important  than  her  son’s  presenta- 
tion at  court. 

Finally,  what  is  the  truth  about  her  remar- 
riage ? The  name  of  her  second  husband  given 
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in  somej  not  in  all  of  the  pedigrees,  is  Sir  W. 
Heyner.,  It  appears,  however,  from  the  inquisi- 
tion into  his  death  {Chanc.  Inq.  6 James  I.  Part  ii. 
No.  169)  that  he  died  Nov.  2,  1606,  and  this 
gives  little  time,  though  the  ohjection  is  not  an 
insuperable  one,  for  a marriage  with  Lady  Vil- 
liers,  whose  husband  died  only  in  the  preceding 
January.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  his  leav- 
ing a widow,  either  in  the  inquisition  or  in  the  will 
(dated  Oct.  27,  1606)  recited  in  it.  Farther  : in  a 
list  of  tenants  in  capite  in  Leicestershire,  given  in 
Nichols’s  Leicestershire  (i,  cxxxiii.),  Goadby  is  as- 
signed to  Maria  Villiers.”  The  list  was  made 
in  1606,  and  corrected  by  one  the  date  of  which 
cannot  be  earlier  than  May  22,  1611.  If,  there- 
fore, the  corrections  were  carefully  made,  this 
would  overthrow  the  marriage  altogether,  and  I 
am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  it 
unless  further  evidence  can  be  adduced. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a query — What  was  #he 
■date  of  the  marriage  with  Sir  Thomas  Compton  ? 
Sanderson  implies  that  it  took  place  before  young 
Villiers  became  a courtier.  Sanderson  is  not  a high 
authority,  but  if  his  statement  is  true  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  step-son  of  a brother  of  Lord  Comp- 
ton would  find  his  way  much  smoother  before 
him  than  one  who  was  merely  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  a country  knight. 

S.  R.  Gaedii^ek. 


MEMORY. 

The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 
for  January,  1871,  contains  an  account  of  a person 
possessed  of  a most  extraordinary  memory,  Mr. 
Daniel  McCartney,  a labouring  man,  which  has 
been  thus  condensed  by  a Cincinnati  newspaper : — 

“ Mr.  McCartney  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county’ 
Pennsylvania,  September  10,  1817,  and  is  nearly  blind* 
He  can  read  the  largest  print  only  by  holding  it  within 
two  inches  of  his  eyes.  His  memory  is  exceeding!}"  re- 
tentive and  minute,  and  he  claims  that  he  can  recollect 
the  events  of  every  day  since  January  1,  1827,  when  he 
was  about  nine  years  and  a half  old.  He  never  kept  any 
record  of  occurrences,  and  has  no  system  of  mnemonics. 

“ An  examination  by  D.  W.  Henkle,  commissioner  of 
public  schools  in  Ohio,  showed  that  McCartney’s  asser- 
tion was  true.  Mr.  Henkle  has  a journal  with  him  which 
recorded  the  events  of  forty-five  years  past,  and  found 
that  McCartney’s  answers  tallied  with  the  records  of  the 
-diary.  His  questions  related  to  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  occurrences  coming  under 
McCartney’s  observation.  In  reply  to  an  interrogatory 
in  regard  to  October  8,  1828,  McCartney  in  two  seconds 
said:  ‘Wednesday.  It  was  cloudy,  and  drizzled  rain. 
I carried  dinner  to  my  father  where  he  was  getting  in 
voal.’ 

“Question;  ‘February  21,  1829?’  Answer  in  two 
seconds : ‘ Saturday.  It  was  cloudy  in  the  morning  and 
clear  in  the  afternoon;  there  was  a little  snow  on  the 
ground.  An  uncle,  who  lived  near,  sold  a horse  beast 
that  day  for  ^^35.’  Question  : ‘ October  13,  1851  ? ’ An- 
swer, after  fifteen  seconds : ‘ Monday.  It  was  kinder 
pleasant-like  weather.  I staid  all  night  Sunday  night  at 


my  brother’s,  and  next  day  I went  to  the  depot  in  Card- 
ington  to  saw  wood.’  Question  : ‘ May  8,  1846  ? ’ An- 
swer, in  two  seconds : ‘ Friday.  It  rained  some.  The 
Saturday  before  I attended  a quarterly  meeting  in  Iberia.’ 
(He  is  a Methodist.)  Question  : ‘ July  16,  1866  ?’  An- 
swer, instantly : ‘ Monday.  A very  hot  day.  I sawed 
wood  that  day,  and  the  next  day  went  out  into  the 
country  to  boe  potatoes.’  The  same  accuracy  and  faci- 
lity was  shown  in  respect  to  many  other  dates,  some  con- 
nected with  important  public  events,  and  others  having 
no  such  association. 

“ McCartney  likewise  showed  wonderful  quickness  in 
mathematics.  Being  asked  to  multiply  32  by  45,  be 
returned  a correct  answer  in  two  seconds,  doing  tbe  sum 
‘ in  bis  bead,’  multiplying  first  by  five  and  then  by  four. 
In  the  same  way  he  multiplied  93  by  97  in  twelve  seconds, 
84  by  53  in  eight  seconds,  456  by  123  in  thirty-five 
seconds,  and  182  by  3,756  in  four  and  a half  minutes ; 
becoming  confused,  however,  in  the  last  attempt.  He 
displayed  a good  knowledge  of  geography. 

“ On  subsequent  occasions  Mr.  Henkle  again  examined 
him  as  to  dates  and  in  cubic  root.  His  accuracy  and 
powers  of  computation  were  as  manifest  as  on  former 
trials.  His  spelling  was  found  to  be  rather  faulty,  but 
he  knew  something  of  German  by  hearing  neighbours 
speak  it.  McCartney  is  certainly  a curiosity,  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  learned  in  psychology  and 
the  collateral  sciences.” 

Bak-Point. 

Philadelphia. 


Roscoe’s  ^^Liee  oe  William  Roscoe.”— Per- 
mit me  to  point  out  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in 
the  remarks  in  this  work  which  relate  to  the  sale 
of  Roscoe’s  splendid  collection  of  hooks.  In 
chap.  xiv.  p.  105  (ed.  1833),  the  biographer  states 
that  a copy  of  the  Rappresentazioni  Sacre  which 
had  cost  him  (W.  Roscoe)  a few  shillings  sold 
for  thirty  guineas.”  And  later  on  in  the  same 
chapter,  ‘^the  splendid  manuscript  of  the  Bible 
was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
guineas.”  Both  of  these  statements  are  in  them- 
selvesf  slightly  inaccurate : the  Rappresentazioni 
Sacre  having  been  sold  for  32/.  Os.  6c/.,  whilst  the 
price  paid  for  lot  1810,  Bihlia  Sacra,  utrumque 
Testamentum,  was  178/.  10s.  These  figures  I have 
ascertained  by  referring  to  a copy  which  I possess 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  sale,  in  which  the  prices 
at  which  the  various  lots  were  sold  have  been 
neatly  appended  in  ink.  I picked  up  this  relic 
of  Roscoe  at  an  old  bookstall  in  Liverpool,  and 
from  the  autograph  it  bears,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  who  resided  at  Liverpool 
for  a number  of  j^ears.  Whilst  on  this  matter 
I may  mention  that  the  church  in  which  Roscoe 
was  married — namely,  St.  Ann’s,  Liverpool,  is 
shortly  to  be  pulled  down,  probably  in  a week 
or  two,  for  town  improvements.  Fee. 

Gloitcestershiee  Folk  Lore. — Talking  with 
one  of  the  villagers  lately  about  a sudden  death 
which  occurred  here  last  Friday  night,  she  said 
that  she  knew  that  there  would  be  a death  in 
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the  village  ; there  always  was  one  before  a month 
was  out  after  an  open  grave  on  a Sunday,  A grave 
was  dug  on  Saturday,  March  25,  for  the  inter- 
ment on  Monday  morning  of  another  parishioner, 
who  had  also  died  rather  suddenly. 

Might  not  the  mystery  of  the  blue  signs  in 
Grantham  be  revealed  by  ascertaining  the  Duke 
of  Rutland’s  election- colours  ? 

David  Rotce. 

Netherswell  Vicarage,  Stow-on-Wold. 

Paddy,  oe  Peggy,  O’Raeeeety.” — In  the 
Ladied  Own  Journal  for  January  21,  1871,  occurs 
the  following  note  : — 

“ In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  your  correspondent 
‘ J.  H.  K.,’  in  your  ‘ Rotes  and  Queries  ’ column,  regard- 
ing Hogg’s  song  entitled  ‘ Padd}’-  O’Rafferty,’  I informed 
him  in  your  number  of  the  Ladies'  Journal  of  30th  July 
last,  that  I had  heard  Hogg  say  that  this  song  was  never 
printed,  as  he  had  merely  composed  it  to  sing  himself.  In 
your  journal  of  31st  ult.  a correspondent — I suppose  the 
same,  but  whose  initials  are  printed  ‘ J.  H.  R.’ — again  re- 
fers to  this  song,  and  solicits  any  of  your  contributors  to 
give  him  a copy  of  it.  He  also  says — I suppose  in  refer- 
ence to  my  answer  to  his  first  communication — ‘ He  (that 
is  Hogg)  was  heard  to  say  that  he  would  never  print  it, 
but  keep  it  to  sing  himself ; but  this  maj’’  have  been  a 
bit  of  his  accustomed  bombast.’  Hogg  has  now  been  in 
his  grave  for  thirty-five  jmars,  and  has  left  his  memory 
in  charge  to  his  countrymen,  expecting  it  would  be  safe 
in  their  keeping,  and  I much  regret  to  see  ‘ J.  H.  R.’s’ 
remark,  written,  I hope,  without  thought.  As  I can 
hardly  think  ‘ J.  H.  R.’  v/ould  exhibit  so  much  anxiety 
to  possess  the  songs  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  unless  he 
was  animated  with  some  friendly  feeling  towards  his 
memory,  will  he  excuse  me — who  ought  to  have  known 
him  well — when  I say  that  he  was  not  a talker  of  bom- 
bast, and,  moreover,  I had  the  most  implicit  confidence 
that  he  would  , not  state  as  a fact  that  which  he  knew  was 
not  true.  It  is  verj'-  probable,  however,  that  ‘Paddy 
O’Rafferty’  may  have  been  taken  down  from  Hogg’s 
singing  and  printed ; indeed,  I am  almost  certain  that  I 
have  seen  it  in  print,  but  I cannot  recollect  where. 

“ J.  H.” 

Are  J.  H.  K.,  J.  H.  R.,  and  J.  H.  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  theme  they  are  discussing? 
The  song  Peggy  O’Rafferty,”  which  I presume 
the  correspondents  unconsciously  have  in  view, 
was  composed  by  Robert  Tannahill,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  every  edition  of  his  works.  On  this  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  may  have  written  a parody,  and 
being  a parody,  he  would  of  course  not  print  it. 
Will  not  this  solution  satisfy  the  question  ? 

Chaeles  Rogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

^^The  Ieish  Colodes  eolded,”  by  Fathee 
Petee  Walsh. — It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr. 
Prendergast  did  not  examine  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  Irish  Colours  folded 
of  Father  Peter  Walsh  ; for  there  he  could  have 
found  it  among  the  books  of  his  deceased  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Haliday,  which  he  has  so  well  de- 
scribed in  the  preface  to  his  Cromwellian  Settle- 
ment. They  are  now  catalogued  and  classified  in 
a manner  that  does  credit  to  this  noble  institution, 


so  that  every  work  among  the  many  thousands  of 
Mr.  Haliday’s  pampa.ets  is  accessible  without  a 
moment’s  delay.  I speak  as  a stranger,  having 
gone  there  this  day  to  look  for  the  work  in  ques- 
tion and  found  it  at  once.  ‘ Histoeichs. 

Dublin,  April  24,  1871. 

^^HiBEEHIS  IPSIS  HiBEENIOEES.”  — Uepl  Serov 
Ka\ov  'AAKi0iddov  ^drvpos  laTopcHu  Keyerai  on 

ev  'loiv'ia  fxev  Sju,  ’idvwv  ecpatuero  rpvcpepcvrepos^  ev  @7]- 
^ais  Se  (ToipLacrKcav  kuI  yvixva^opievos  rd>y  &T)&aio>u  avrcau 
fidWov  Boidnos,  ....  vireprjpe  Se  Kal  Tt)v  rwu  ©pdKosv 

aKparoTToaLav. — Athensei  Deipnosoph.  12,  47. 

This  sentence  has  been  attributed  to  Girald. 
Cambrensis.  0.  P.  I. 

PoPTiLAE  Method  oe  Obseevihg  Eclipses.  — 
1 his,  as  far  back  as  I can  remember,  used  to  be  by 
looking  at  the  reflection  in  a tub  of  water.  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  very  same  custom  in  his 
treatise,  Ad  Nationes,  ii.  vi. : — 

“ Jam  majora  ejus  (Junce)  detrimenta  soletis  in  aquae 
speculo  considerate.  Ipse  etiam  sol  scope  defectione  ten- 
tatus  est.” 

Nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Peoveeb. — From  clogs  to  clogs  is  only  three 
generations.”  A Lancashire  proverb,  implying 
that,  however  rich  a poor  man  may  eventually 
become,  his  great-grandson  will  certainly  fall  back 
to  poverty  and clogs.”  M.  D. 

Hdod’s  ‘^Addeess  to  Me.  Ceoss.” — In  the 
lament  which  the  poet  pours  forth  on  the  death 
of  the  elephant  Chunee,  speaking  of  the  loss  of 
great  public  characters,  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — 

“ I should  not  wholly 

Despair  for  six  months  of  another  C . . . . , 

Nor  though  F lay  on  his  small  bier 

Be  melancholy. 

But  when  will  such  an  elephant  appear  ? ” 

In  a note  appended  to  this  passage  in  the  col- 
lected works  of  Hood,  edited  by  his  son  and 
daughter,  C ...  is  identified  with  the  Rev.  G. 
Oroly,  but  F . . . . remains  undiscovered.  I be- 
lieve i/he  character  indicated,  to  be  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  and 
brewer,  who  died  Feb.  19, 1845.  Eeat. 

Imitations  oe  the  Old  Ballad  : Le  Moete 
Aethue.” — In  The  Athenceum  of  May  20  I notice 
some  observations  in  which  I heartily  agree,  as 
to  the  careless  licence  in  which  editors  of  what 
they  term  old  ballads  constantly  indulge,  by  in- 
serting passages  obviously  added  by  modern 
hands,  without  warning  the  reader  of  their  ficti- 
tious character  5 but  I am  not  sure  of  the  sound- 
ness of  an  instance  which  the  writer  alleges.  In 
one  of  the  ^^Morte  Arthur”  ballads  occurs  the 
following  line — 

“ The  Duke,  all  shent  with  this  rebuke.” 
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The  writer  gives  good  reason  for  regarding  this 
as  Bishop  Percy’s,  but  proceeds  to  call  it  “ a line 
impossible  in  an  old  ballad/’  and  the  addition  of  a 
modern  ballad-monger,”  Is  this  so  ? The  bishop 
evidently  ‘^cribbed”  it  from  ^^The  Heir  of  Linne” — 

“ Sorely  shent  with  this  rebuke, 

Sorely  shent  was  the  Heir  of  Linne.” 

The  Heir  of  Linne/’  like  most  ballads  of  re- 
pute, is,  we  may  presume,  a piece  of  patchwork; 
but  I have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
this  as  an  old  patch. 

Few  perhaps  duly  appreciate  the  genuine  ring 
of  an  authenticated  ballad,  and  fewer  can  imitate 
it.  Burns  tried  repeatedly,  and  all-imbued  with 
the  old  rhyming  spirit  as  he  was,  could  never 
keep  it  up  beyond  a stanza  or  two.c^Scott  (if  my 
own  instinct  does  not  deceive  me)  never  suc- 
ceeded but  once,  and  that  is  in  old  Elspeth’s  frag- 
ment of  a chaunt  on  the  ‘‘  Battle  of  Harlaw  ” in 
The  Antiquary,  If  that  be  not  without  a flaw,  I 
at  least  am  at  a loss  to  suggest  it. 

Jean  le  Tkoeveek. 

Last  Days  oe  Geoege  IV.  — The  following 
bit  of  court  gossip  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  past  times : — 

“ I have  put  off  Avriting  from  day  to  day,”  saj^s  Lady 
B.  to  a friend  in  the  country,  “ expecting  each  would  be 
the  last  of  our  poor  king’s  life.  But  to  the  joy  of  his 
well-disposed  subjects  he  has  taken  a turn  and  feels  him- 
self that  he  will  do.  He  has  suffered  greatly,  gasping  for 
breath,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  for  the  doctors  are  of 
two  opinions — Tierney  that  it  is  water.  Sir  Heniy  Hol- 
land that  it  is  asthma.  However,  his  legs  haA^e  been 
scarified,  and  he  is  relieved.  Violent  spasms  used  to  come 
on,  and  they  thought  he  must  die.  He  has  often  sent  for 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  taken  the  sacrament  twice, 
and  talked  very  religiously  to  her.  Madame  [Lady  C.]  is 
ordered  neA^er  to  come  into  his  presence  but  when  sent 
for,  which  is  rarely,  and  then  only  for  five  minutes.  As 
his  death  was  hourly  expected,  Madam,  it  is  said,  had 
packed  up  all  she  could,  but  this  may  be  calumny.  The 
Duchess  of  Clarence  is  so  nervous  at  the  idea  of  the 
change  in  their  situation  and  the  responsibility  attached 
to  it,  added  to  the  fear  as  to  the  effect  it  may  haAm  on  Mm 
from  over-excitement,  that  she  shakes  at  hearing  a knock 
or  a horse  galloping  up  to  the  door.  She  is  an  excellent 
woman,  very  sensible,  and  would  like  to  haA^e  everything 
respectable.  But  how  she  is  ever  to  weed  the  motley 
creAV  that  haAm  been  admitted  to  court  is  hard  to  say. 
Great  lamentations  among  the  trades-people  that  nobody 
orders  anything,  supposing  there  must  soon  be  a mourn- 
ing. Some  have  bought  mourning,  but  I will  do  no  such 
thing,  I always  think  of  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  bought  cheap 
mourning  for  George  the  Third,  and  he  lived  fifteen  years 
after,  Avhile  she  caught  cold  and  died,  and  her  cheap 
mourning  Avas  worn  by  others  for  herself.” 

This  letter  is  dated  May  18,  1830.  George  IV. 
lived  till  June  26.  C. 

Memokial  Tablets  at  St.  Benet’s,  Paul’s 
Whaee. — Wandering  to-day  along  the  new  street 
to  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  I came  upon  the  recently 
exposed  north  side  of  Wren’s  church  of  St.  Benet’s, 
Paul’s  Wharf.  Whilst  admiring  it,  I noticed  some 


fine  tablets  against  its  wall,  which  are  now  un- 
protected from  the  public,  as  a roadway  has  been 
formed  close  upon  them.  One  of  them  is  to  the 
memory  of  ‘^Sir  Balph  Bigland,  Knt.,  Garter, 
born  1 May,  1757 ; died  14  July,  1838”;  also  to 
his  first  wife  and  a daughter.  Will  not  the  pre- 
sent Garter  ” (if  none  of  the  family  are  living) 
place  this  tablet  in  the  church  ? The  vault,  I 
presume,  has  been  destroyed  for  the  roadway. 
Another  is  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  daughter  of 
Bobert  and  Mary  Moser,  May  31,  1827,  aged 
nineteen;  and  to  Robert,  Sept.  30,  1828,  aged 
fourteen.  Are  these  relatives  or  descendants  of  the 
artist  Mary  Moser,  R.A.,  and  her  father  George 
Michael  Moser,  R.A. — as  it  is  an  unusual  name  ? 
The  Robert  may  have  been  a nephew  of  George. 
Why  are  not  all  these  tablets  removed  ? for  they 
will  soon  be  destroyed.  W.  P. 

Steasbuegh  Libeaey.  — It  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  what  MSS.  have  been  lost  by  the 
fire  at  Strasburgh.  A catalogue  of  them  was 
printed  by  Haenet.  R • 

La  Republique. — In  France  under  the  third, 
as  under  the  second  republic,  coins  have  been 
struck  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the  Greek 
profile  of  a woman,  representing  the  French  Re- 
public, with  flowers,  wheat,  and  copiousl}^  braided 
hair — the  whole  held  by  a band  round  her  fore- 
head, on  which  is  incompletely  written  the  word 
^'Concorde.”  (Alas!  it  reads  now-a-days  like 
an  epigram.)  Above  the  head  is  a star  (an  ill- 
omened  one,  I fear).  At  the  exergue  stands  the 
engraver’s  name,  Oudine.  On  the  jre verse,  the 
three  sacramental  words  : Liberte,  Egalite,  Fra- 
ternite.”  God  knows  how  Les  freres  et  amis  de 
la  Commune  ” have  interpreted  them  both  in  1848 
and  in  1871.  The  whole  reads  now  as  then : 
“ Reqniblique  Franqaise,^  detresse  (des  tresses)  par- 
tout:  ‘ Liberte  . Egalite  . Fraternite  .’  ’’  (there  is 
between  each  word  a full-stop  or  pomt,  which 
latter  word  in  French  means  none).  Concorde, 
on  n’en  voit  gueres.  Oudine  ” (on  diner)  “ sous  la 
Republique?”  (when  so  many  are  dying  from 
hunger)  a la  Belle  Etoile.”  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  three  words,  ‘^Liberte,”  &c.,  which  ob- 
tain on  the  coins  of  1870,  have  been  suppressed 
on  those  of  1871— probably  as  being  too  contrary 
to  truth.  Likewise  the  civic  oak-leaves,  which  on 
the  wreaths  were  interwoven  with  laurel,  have 
disappeared,  leaving  the  latter  only : no  doubt  as 
a protest  against  the  nefarious  acts  of  the  Com- 
mune. R-  A.  L. 

A Coincidence. — 

“ It  is  amusing  to  hear  of  the  Standard  Napoleon  (pear 
or  apple)  being  planted  on  Coxheath,  a spot  Avhere,  dur- 
ing the  Avar,  the  floA\mr  of  the  British  army  Avere  assem- 
bled to  prevent  such  a result.” — Extract  from  No.  1 of 
the  Gardener's  Maqazlne  for  Januaiy,  1826. 

W.  R. 
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AisroNTMOTJS. — Who  was  the  author  of  a little 
work  entitled  Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects, 
2 vols.  12mo.  London,  1783  ? It  contains  an  in- 
teresting criticism  on  a poet  whose  name  has  ap- 
peared in  your  columns  once  or  twice  lately — 
Francis  Quarles,  concerning  whom  the  Rev.  J. 
Pomfret,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  truthfully 
remarks  that  ^^even  Quarles  and  Withers  have 
their  admirers.” 

[By  William  Jackson,  musical  composer  of  Exeter : 
ob.  July  12,  1803.] 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  the 
author  of  any  of  the  following  works : — 

Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig.  8vo.  London,  1815. 
Letters  on  Lniidelity.  Second  edition.  12mo. 
Oxford,  1786. 

[By  George  Horne,  Bishop  of  Norwich.] 
Confessions  of  a Gamester.  8vo.  London,  1824. 
A.  Volume  of  Smoke.,  in  Tivo  Puffs,  with  Stray 
Whiffs  from  the  same  Pipe.  12mo.  London,  1859. 
Pssays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received 
from  Literary  Compositions.  Second  edition,  8vo. 
London,  1813. 

[By  the  Rev.  Edward  Man^in,  of  Bath  .^] 
Edgbaston.  A.  H.  BATES. 

What  is  a Baehow  ? — Gules,  two  barrows  or, 
is  one  of  the  coats  quartered  on  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  town  of  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire. 
What  kind  of  instrument  is  a harrowf  In  appear- 
ance it  is  not  unlike  a wooden  spoon.  H.  S.  G. 

Beodeeick  Family.— -I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  information  relating  to  a branch  of  this  family 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap  Fells,  co.  of 
W estmoreland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Were  the  Shap  Fell  Brodericks  cadets 
of  the  house  of  Broderick,  Lords  of  Middleton, 
CO.  of  Cork  ? W.  H.  Cottell. 

Manor  Rise,  Brixton. 

Lettee  oe  Olivee  Ceomwell. — Can  any 
reader  inform  me  where  is  now  preserved  the 
original  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  February  4,  1650-1  P It  is 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  Harris’s  Historical  and 
Critical  Account  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1772,  p.  538, 
and  reprinted  in  Gough’s  second  edition  of  Vertue’s 
Works  of  Thomas  Simo7i.  It  was  then  (1772)  in 
the  possession  of  John  Raymond,  Esq.,'l)f  Fair- 
ford,  Gloucestershire.  The  letter  is  written  from 
Edinburgh,  For  y®  Hono’^^^  the  Comittee  for  the 
army  these,”  and  relates  to  the  journey  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Symonds  ” in  order  to  draw  his 
portrait  for  the  Dunbar  medal.  Oliver  adds — 
f I shall  make  it  my  second  suite  unto  you  that  you 
will  please  to  Conferr  upon  him  that  imploym*  in  yo*"  ser- 
vice w®’^  Nicholas  Briott  had  before  him,”  &c. 

Heney  W.  Heneeey. 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 


St.  Edwaed  the  Coheessoe  and  the  Ring. 
The  legend  of  the  ring  given  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  disguised  as 
a beggar,  is  represented  on  an  ancient  window  in 
the  great  church  of  St.  Laurence  at  Ludlow,  to 
which  town  the  pilgrims  who  received  the  ring 
from  the  saint  are  said  to  belong. 

No  mention  of  these  pilgrims’  home  appears  in 
the  various  lives  of  St.  Edward  the  King,  pub- 
lished by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  though  the  story 
is  there  related.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  his  version  of  the  tale, 
describes  the  Ludlow  Palmers,  and  the  reception 
of  the  ring,  by  the  king  at  Havering-atte-Bower. 
Is  there  any  other  foundation  for  this  legend  being 
connected  with  Ludlow  than  the  window  in  the 
church?  ThOS.  E.  WiNNINGTON. 

[A  tradition  prevalent  at  Ludlow  when  Leland  visited 
it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  which  was  even  then 
ancient,  said  that  the  two  “palmers”  who  brought  the 
ring  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  were  men  of  Ludlow,  and 
the  legend  was  itself  represented  in  the  painted  glass  of 
a window  in  a chapel  of  St.  John,  to  the  north  of  the 
choir  of  Ludlow  church.  “ This  church,”  says  Leland, 

“ hath  been  much  advanced  by  a brotherhood  therein 
founded  in  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist : the 
original  thereof  was  (as  the  people  sa}^  there)  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor ; and  it  is  constantly 
aflSrmed  there  that  the  pilgrims  that  brought  the  ring 
from  beyond  the  sea,  as  a token  from  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist to  King  Edward,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ludlow.” 
Itinerary,  ed.  1744,  iv.  91.  It  is  not  impossible  that  two 
pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  J erusalem,  may  have  been 
received  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  that  those  two  pil- 
grims may  have  been  men  of  Ludlow ; the  traditionarj^ 
belief  of  this  early  period  thus  showing  that  the  town  ex- 
isted in  Saxon  times.  Consult  Thomas  Wright’s  History 
of  Ludlow,  p.  464  ; and  his  Ludlow  Sketches,  p.  8,  and 
“N.  & Q.”  1st  g,  25  j 

Etchings. — A series  of  fourteen  clever  etchings 
appeared  in  1814  in  illustration  of  a work  entitled 
Something  concerning  Nobody,  edited  by  Some- 
body, London,  pp.  191.  There  is  no  artist’s  or 
engraver’s  name  appended  to  the  plates,  and  I 
cannot  find  any  mention  of  the  book  in  Lowndes 
or  elsewhere.  The  idea  is  one  which,  as  might 
have  been  'expected,  George  Cruikshank  has  not 
allowed  to  escape  him,  and  in  his  Omnibus  he  has 
displayed  the  pranks  of  Nobody,  and  the  punish- 
ment likely  to  befall  Somebody  in  consequence. 
He  made  use  of  the  same  idea  as  far  back  as  1815 
(the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  work  I am 
inquiring  about),  in  the  folding  plate  to  The 
Scourge  for  Jan.  2 of  that  year  on  the  subject  of 
the  property  or  income  tax,  one  of  the  figures 
having  a label  issuing  from  his  mouth  with  the 
words  Nobody  pities  you,  upon  my  honor.”  Per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  can  give  me 
some  information  respecting  it.  A.  H.  Bates. 
Edgbaston. 

[This  curious  book  has  now  become' verj'  scarce.  The 
ludicrous  etchings  are  by  that  strange  and  eccentric  cha- 
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racter,  poor  G.  M.  Woodward,  to  whom  George  Cruik- 
shank  is  indebted  for  some  hints  from  the  effigy  of 
“Xobody.”] 

Fokd  Abbey  Sale. — Can  you  inform  me  the 
exact  date  of  the  sale  of  about  two  hundred  paint- 
ings (somewhere  about  twenty  years  since)  at 
Ford  Abbey,  near  Axminster,  Somersetshire  [De- 
vonshire], by  auction,  after  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Gwyn  ? also  the  name  of  the  auc- 
tioneer who  sold,  and  his  address  if  living,  and  if 
dead,  who  carries  on  his  business  ? also,  whether 
there  is  any  catalogue  of  the  paintings  in  exist- 
ence ? I believe  Mr.  Miles  is  now  the  owner,  by 
purchase,  of  the  property.  Paintek. 

[John  Fraunceis  Gwyn,  Esq.  died  at  Ford  Abbey, 
Devonshire,  on  Feb.  28,  1846,  aged  eighty-four.  Flis 
paintings  were  sold  on  Oct.  26,  1846,  and  seven  following 
days,  by  Messrs.  English  and  Sons,  whose  local  residence 
is  not  stated  in  the  Catalogue  (printed  at  Bath).  Some 
account  of  the  sale  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December,  1846,  p.  625.] 

Anciext  Geeek  and  Eoman  Liteeatuke. — In 
1809  Mr.  Janies  Grey  Jackson  wrote  in  his  Ac- 
count of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  that — 

“ If  the  present  ardour  for  discovery  in  Africa  be  per- 
severed in,  the  learned  world  may  expect  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  to  receive  histories  and  other  works  of 
Greek  and; Eoman  authors,  which  were  translated  into 
the  Arabic  language  when  Arabian  literature  was  in  its 
zenith,  and  haA^e  ever  since  been  confined  to  some  private 
libraries  in  the  cities  of  the  interior  of  Africa  and  in 
Arabia.  Bonaparte,  aware  of  the  political  importance  of 
a practical  knowledge  of  this  language,  has  of  late  given 
unremitting  attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  mutilated  accounts  which  we  receive  occasion- 
ally from  France,  he  is  likel}'"  to  obtain  from  Africa  in  a 
short  period  relics  of  ancient  learning  of  considerable 
value,  which  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  nations.” 

Was  this  anticipation  verified,  and  to  what 
extent  ? W.  P. 

Length  oe  Haie  in  Men  and  Women. — 
You  have  inserted  a good  many  remarks  of  late 
about  the  hair  growing  after  death.  Can  you  tell 
me  which  will  grow  longer  in  life,  the  man’s  or 
the  woman’s  ? I once  saw  a young  Danish  lady, 
of  middle  height,  shake  down  her  hair,  which 
touched  the  ground  as  she  stood.  The  hair  was 
of  light  colour.  I have  seen  long  hair  with  Chi- 
nese men,  though  none  so  long  as  that  j but  I am 
told  it  will  grow  as  long.  G.  E. 

Cue  Lady  oe  Holywell.  — A Lincolnshire 
gentleman,  making  his  will  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  leaves  something  to  our 
Lady  off  Holywell.”  What  place  did  he  mean  ? 
It  was  almost  certainly  in  Lincolnshire  or  near  its 
borders.  Coendb. 

Militaey  Cheveon.  — Is  there  any  special 
reason  for  the  heraldic  chevron  being  reversed  on 
the  sleeve  of  the  subaltern  officer  ? M.  D. 

The  Yew  Monthly.” — I should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  could  give  me  a com- 


plete list  of  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine since  its  commencement.  It  was  started  in 
(I  think)  1821  [1814],  and  among  its  conductors 
were  such  men  as  Campbell,  Theodore  Hook, 
Horace  Smith  (.?),  Tom  Hood,  and  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  F.  Gledstanes  Waugh. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

[The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Universal  Register^ 
vols.  i.  to  xiv.  1814 — 1820,  the  editorship  unknown  to  us. 
The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Jonrnal,  vois. 
XV.  to  XXX.  1821,  &c.,  edited  by  Thomas  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Dubois;  vol.  xxxi.  to  xlviii.  unknoAvn.  The  New 
3Ionthly  Magazine  and  Humorist,  vols.  xlix.  to  Ixii.  by 
Theodore  Edward  Hook  ; Amis.  Ixiii.  to  Ixviii.  by  Thomas 
Hood ; vols.  Ixix.  to  Ixxii.  unknoAvn ; vols.  Ixxiii.  &c. 
by  William  Ainsworth.] 

Noethamptonshiee  Feasts. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  N.  & Q.”  give  me  a list  of  the  ser- 
mons preached  at  the  Northamptonshire  feasts 
before  those  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London 
who  were  born  within  that  county?  The  first 
was  preached  by  John  Williams,  rector  of  St. 
Mildred’s,  Poultry,  November  8,  1683. 

John  Tayloe. 

Northampton. 

“Oomeeed”  oe  ^^Umeeed.” — In  Craven,  when 
trees  overhang  a road  or  garden,  the  spot  is  said  to 
be  too  much  “ oomered  ” or  umered,”  for  I am  at 
alloss  as  to  the  orthography.  The  word  is  evidently 
from  the  Latin  umbra.  Arran  for  a spider  is 
another  word  that  we  have  from  the  Latin.  Are 
the  above  words  used  in  other  parts  P 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Kobeet  and  Thomas  Paekee. — Does  the  para- 
graph (p.  288)  imply  that  Thomas  Parker  was 
admitted  to  Magdalen  College  ? His  father  Eohei't 
certainly  was.  He  was  admitted  chorister,  A.D. 
1575 ; elected  demy,  1580 ; fellow,  1585-1593. 
Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  a divine  sometime 
of  Wilton,  Wilts,  who,  leaving  the  nation  for  con- 
science-sake, died  at  Deusborough  in  Gelderland 
in  1630.  J.  K.  B. 

Passion  Plays,  — Where  are  Passion  plays 
performed  in  addition  to  Oberammergau  and  Brix- 
legg  ? St.  S within. 

Plica  Polonica. — Is  the  disease  called  Plica 
Polonica  well  authenticated  ? The  common 
opinion  is  that  the  hair  becomes  fleshy,  and  will 
bleed  if  cut ; but  I have  heard  a surgeon  say  that 
he  once  saw  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
hair  that  changes,  but  that  the  flesh  at  the  roots 
rises  a good  deal,  and  that  it  is  that  that  bleeds, 
if  carelessly  cut.  G.  E. 

Dante  Rossetti’s  Pictuee  oe  Lady  Geeen- 
SLEEVES. — Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  kindly  enable  me  to  answer  the  questions 
contained  in  he  following,  which  I have  received 
from  a lady  who  has  been  on  a visit  to  the  dismal 
regions  near  Manchester  : — 
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“We  went  to  Agnew’s  exhibition,  where  I found 
several  old  Academy  friends,  and  a perfect  marvel  hy 
Dante  Rossetti.  A small  picture  it  was  of  a womp  halt- 
length.  On  the  frame  beneath  was  a line  of  music  set  to 
the  words — 

‘ Greensleeves  is  my  heart  of  gold. 

And  who  but  my  lady  Greensleeves  ? ’ 

On  her  shoulder  she  held  her  knight’s  chain  armour  and 
the  green  sleeves;  and  the  hand  that  grasped  them  was  a 
perfect  miracle  of  painting.  It  looked  alive ; while  the 
face  and  neck  and  other  hand  were  dead-cold  m colour-— 
unnaturally  cold ; the  eyes  perfect  green,  the  mouth  hard 
and  crimson,  and  the  face  ont  of  drawing,  and  j'^et  with  a 
wonderfully  tender  expression  in  it.  What  did  it  mean  i 
Why  did  he  draw  the  face  wrong  ? He  must  have  had  a 
meaning.  Why  did  he 'paint  one  hand  living  and  the 
rest  dead  ? The  picture  was  not  pleasing,  but  perfectly 
fascinating.  There  was  a spray  of  pple-blosspm  that 
seemed  to  grow.  The  general  composition  was  indescri- 
bable. Do  you  know  anything  of  Lady  Greensleeves  ? 
If  not,  could  you  write  to  ‘ N.  & Q.’  and  ask  for  those 
lines,  and  if  there  is  any  old  ballad  ? It  will  haunt  me 
till  I know  the  idea  and  what  it  means.  It  was  covered 
with  glass,  though  oils.  It  was  on  a chair,  not  hung ; 
and  we,  being  absorbed,  nearly  sent  two  young  specimens 
of  the  Manchester  ‘ swell  ’ into  serious  fits  by  turning  it 
upside  down  and  all  manner  of  ways.  They  thought  we 
were  mad,  evidently.” 

For  myself,  not  having  seen  the  picture,  I can 
only  suppose  that  the  lady’s  hand,  touching  the 
emblems  of  her  lover,  gains  thereby  a certain 
mystical  proximity  to  him,  and  is  represented 
therefore  as  dra^wiiig  life  from  thence  ; v^hile  the 
rest  of  her  typifies  utter  loneliness,  with  life,  as  it 
were,  deferred.  But  perhaps  some  one  more  uu 
fait  than  myself  with  such  exquisiteness  oi  sym- 
bolism will  kindly  elucidate  the  mystery.  I take 
the  liberty  of  borrowing  my  fair  correspondent’s 
initials  for  favour.  0. 

' DESTETJCTiOiSr  OE  Stjeeey  Cheeches,  1668. — 
Visiting  recently  the  parish  church  of  Windles- 
ham,  Surrey,  I was  told  that  its  date  was  1668, 
when  it  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction,  with  fif- 
teen others  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  a storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  I have  failed  to  find  re- 
ference to  such  catastrophe,  which  must  have  been 
noteworthy,  and  ask  your  aid.  W.  T.  M. 

Taaeee  Family, — Is  there  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum a copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Taaffe  Family, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1856  ? Does  this  work 
contain  a more  extensive  pedigree  than  that  which 
appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
about  seven  years  ago  ? If  so,  perhaps  some 
reader  of  & Q.”  who  may  have  one  would 
allow  me  to  look  over  it. 

Whose  daughter  was  the  Lady  Susanna,  wife 
of  Charles  Taaffe,  Esq.,  who  had  a lease  (July  15, 
1669)  of  the  lands  of  Mansfield,  Ballyclare,  &c. 
(Louth)  from  the  Earl  of  Carlingford?  With 
whom  did  the  Taaffe  interest  in  Ballyclare  (more 
especially)  terminate  ? 

Christopher  Taaffe  had  these  lands  in  1689 
when  attainted.  When  did  he  die?  I do  not 


think  that  he  was  the  lieutenant  of  King  James’s 
own  regiment,  but  the  lieutenant  was  probably 
the  Christopher  who  died  in  1725. 

I am  acquainted  with  all  printed  sources  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  save  the  Vienna  pub- 
lication, and  my  queries  could  only  be  answered  by 
a correspondent  acquainted  with  unpublished  re- 
cords. s. 


HAIR  GROWING  AFTER  DEATH. 

(4t^  S.  vi.  524;  vii.  66,  83,  130,  222,  290,  315.) 

My  attention  was  called  many  years  ago  to  this 
subject  by  reading  Douglas’s  statement,  in  his 
Nenia  Britannica,  about  Lady  Chandos’s  hair  (see 
above,  vii.  222).  I have  not  the  book  before  me, 
but  the  following  is,  I believe,  a faithful  extract 
from  it  (p.  57) : — 

“ Mr.  John  Pitt  assured  me  that  on  visiting  a vault  of 
his  ancestors  at  Farley  Chapel  in  Somersetshire,  to  give 
orders  for  some  necessary  repairs,  he  saw  the  hair  of  a 
young  Lady  Chandos  which  had,  in  a most  exuberant 
manner,  grown  out  of  the  coffin  and  hanging  down  from 
it ; and,  by  the  inscription,  she  was  buried  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since.” 

By  Farley  Chapel  in  Somersetshire  ” must  be 
meant  (for  there  is  no  other  in  that  county)  the 
old  chapel  within  the  ruins  of  Farley  Castle,  near 
Bath — a place  with  which  I am  very  well  ac- 
quainted. There  is  certainly  an  old  family  vault 
•there,  and  in  it  are  several  leaden  coffins;  but 
Farley  Chapel  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Hun- 
gerfords,  and  it  never  belonged  to  the  Lords 
Chandos,  nor  to  any  ancestor  of  the  Pitt  family. 
The  chapel  meant  by  Douglas  is  most  likely  that 
at  Sudeley  Castle,  near  Winchcomb,  co.  Glouces- 
ter, which  did  belong  to  the  Lords  Chandos.  The 
widow  of  the  last  lord  (Jane,  daughter  of  Lord 
Divers)  Miarried  George  Pitt  of  Strathfieldsay, 
and  brought  Sudeley  Castle  with  her  in  marriage. 
Douglas’s  mistake  in  the  name  is  not  of  much 
importance,  and  I only  mention  it  in  order  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  wherever  else  the  deceased  Lady 
Chandos’s  hair  may  have  grown  after  her  death, 
it  certainly  was  not  out  of  any  leaden  coffin  pn 
Farley  Chapel. 

But  after  Me.  J.  Dixon’s  letter  (supra  vii.  315), 
most  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  probably  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  few  instances 
of  alleged  growth  of  hair  after  death  may  be 
disposed  of  by  some  more  likely  explanation.  One 
I can  suggest  from  my  own  experience. 

A few  years  ago,  whilst  draining  a field  at 
Clapcote  Farm,  near  Grittleton,  co.  Wilts,  about 
a mile  from  my  house,  the  workmen  came  upon  a 
large  rough  slab  of  stone.  On  raising  it  they  found  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  about  eight  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  as  many  deep.  The  sides  and  floor 
were  formed  of  similar  rough  slabs ; and  on  the 
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floor  lay  (fallen  apart)  some  • oak  planks,  per- 
fectly black,  and  about  three  inches  thick,  the 
remains  of  a rude  outer  cofiin.  Within  these  was 
a leaden  cofiin  entire,  but  somewhat  corroded. 
The  upper  part  being  removed,  a skeleton  was 
exposed;  which,  from  the  length  of  the  figure 
and  the  smallness  of  the  bones,  was  presumed  to 
be  that  of  a young  female.  The  bones  also  were 
quite  black,  imbedded  in  a fine  black  silt  which 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  leaden  cofiin.  Before 
anything  further  was  done,  the  proprietor  of  the 
field  sent  for  me,  and  the  messenger  (a  coimtry 
labourer)  startled  me  at  my  studies  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  they  had  found  a skeleton  with  hair 
two  feet  long ! ” 

With  '‘Farley  Chapel”  and  "Lady  Chandos” 
well  imprinted  on  my  memory,  I sped  with  great 
curiosity  to  see  the  wonderful  sight.  Standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  the  skull 
of  the  skeleton  appeared  to  me  at  first  sight  to  be 
partly  overgrown  with  hair;  but  on  descending 
and  examining  more  closely,  it  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  fine  fibres  of  the  roots  of 
some  moss,  or  other  little  plant,  which  had  found 
nourishment  in  the  black  silt,  and  had  spread 
itself  over  the  skull  to  the  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  This  was  all.  Nevertheless,  the  rumour 
of  " hair  two  feet  long  ” spread  like  wildfire,  and 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  I saw  hundreds  of  people 
from  neighbouring  villages  flocking  to  the  spot  to 
behold  the  phenomenon. 

" Lady  Mordaunt’s  ” case  at  Turvey  (vii.  290), 
where  "the  upper  part  of  the  cofiin  round  the 
head  was  filled  with  hair,  which  had  pressed  itself 
into  all  the  irregularities  and  indentations  of  the 
stones,  taking  their  form,”  &c.,  and  " insinuating 
itself  into  the  interstices  between  the  stones,” 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a similar  way. 
I have  now  before  me  a draining-pipe  completely 
choked  with  a mass  of  fine  fibrous  roots  of  grass 
or  moss,  which  being  taken  out,  preserves  the 
exact  shape  of  the  pipe,  and  at  a little  distance 
might  be  mistaken  for  a roll  of  coarse  hair. 

I would  only  add,  by  the  way,  with  respect  to 
the  Clapcote  leaden  coffin,  that  I caused  the  black 
silt  to  be  turned  out  upon  the  grass ; and  a few 
days  afterwards,  as  soon  as  it  was  dry,  on  raking 
through  it  with  my  fingers,  I found  several  small 
coins  much  corroded ; but  one  of  them,  more  per- 
fect, appears  to  be  Roman.  In  the  field  below 
that  in  which  the  leaden  coffin  was  found,  I have 
picked  up  tesserae  and  other  marks  of  a Roman 
habitation. 

J.  E.  Jackson, 

Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 


THE  CLEBUERE  FAMILY:  BALLYCULLITAN, 

OE  BALLYCOLLETAN : PATEICK  EONAYNE, 

OF  CAEEICK-ON-SUIE. 

(4^*^  S.  vii.  122.) 

I owe  an  apology  to  Nimeod  for  not  having 
earlier  answered  his  queries. 

1.  The  present  name  of  BallycuUitan,  according 
to  the  Grand  Jury  Books  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary, and  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lewis 
(ii.  49),  is  Ballycolleton.  It  is  called  Ballycol- 
latane  in  the  Down  Survey  and  Book  of  Distribu- 
tions, and  is  a townland  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  acres  Irish,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbar- 
rane,  or  Kilbarron,  barony  of  Lower  Ormonde, 
above  county.  Sir  Nicholas  Whyte,  Ir.  pa.  (Irish 
papist),  forfeited,  consequent  on  the  civil  wars  of 
1641,  but  he  was  granted  possession  again  in  fee, 
plus  forty-three  acres.  Anagh,  or  Annah  (not 
Arra),  is  a townland  close  by  Ballycolletan.  It 
was  forfeited  to  Captain  Solomon  Camby,  one  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  officers,  by  John  Hurly  (Jr.  pa.). 
Anagh,  or  Annah,  contains  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  acres  Irish.  There  is  a castle  at 
Annah  called  Annah  Castle.  Ballycolletan  is 
remarkable,  among  other  peculiarities,  for  its  co- 
pious spring  wells,  and  “ clear  as  Ballycolletan 
waters  ” is  a proverb  in  the  district. 

2.  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  over  the 
vault  in  which  the  remains  of  Sir  William  Cleb- 
burne  (as  he  is  called)  lie,  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Kilbarron,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Nimeod.  The  vault  is  in  the  angle  under  the 
eastern  glebe,  as  you  enter.  The  memorial  flag- 
stone, which  is  of  the  usual  size,  lies  flat  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  vault ; and,,  in  letters  cut 
in  relief,  the  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

GTJLIELIIUS  . CLEBEUENE  . BE  . BALLTCTJLLATAN  . 

AEMIGEE  . OBIIT  . VIGESSIMO  . SECUNBO  . BIE  . 

MENSIS  . OCTOBEIS  . ANNO  . BOmNI  . 1684. 

I read  "vigessimo,”  your  correspondent  "vi- 
cessimo.” 

There  is  a small  rude  stone,  inserted  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  vault,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

HEEE  LTETH  THE  BOBY 
OF 

ELIZABETH  CLEBBUENE, 

AGEB  13  BATS,  WHO 
BIEB  IN  THE  YEAE 
1682. 

As  to  the  exact  locality  of  Kilbarron  church,  it 
is  situated  about  twenty  perches  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  where  the  river  is  exceedingly 
broad,  and  forms  portion  of  the  extensive  expanse 
called  Lough  Darrigee,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Red 
Eye ; commonly,  but  erroneously,  named  Lough 
Dergh,  which  stretches  between  Killaloe  and 
Portumna. 
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A respected  friend  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

“ The  coat  of  arms  he  [Nimrod]  gives  seems  to  me 
the  same  with  one  over  the  door  of  Cliburne  or  Cliborne 
Castle,  in  Cumberland  ; but  that  has  no  crest  or  motto, 
nor  do  I recollect  any  other  in  the  old  church  there.  There 
are,  I understand,  documents  in  the  Records  in  Dublin  re- 
lating to  a person  of  this  name  who  was  Receiver  General 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  who,  I have  heard,  had 
large  grants  made  to  him  by  the  crown  in  payment  of 
claims  he  made;  and  I have  heard  of  a rather  famous 
Dean  of  Kildare  of  this  name,  who  tried  to  make  certain 
Irish  people  steady  by  lending  them  money  to  trade  in 
cattle,  and  so  help  to  supply  her  majesty’s  army  with 
beef;  and  that  thus  he  may  have  had  claims  on  the 
Queen,  and  have  got  land  in  place  of  the  money  so  ad- 
vanced. This  Dean  of  Kildare  seems  to  have  retired  and 
died  in  Gloucester,  where  he  left  his  library  to  the  cathe- 
dral there,  and  otherwise  made  himself  rather  a useful 
person.  I have  been  applied  to  several  times  for  historic 
notices  of  this  clerical  Cleborne,  but  I never  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  hunt  them  up.” 

My  friend  goes  on  to  state  that  the  family  tra- 
ditions of  the  Clihborns  (as  the  name  now  is  writ- 
ten) are  not  satisfactory : — 

“ We  know,”  he  states,  “ that  the  first  Quaker  of  the 
name  was  the  son  of  a William  Clibborn,  and  we  have  a 
ridiculous  story  of  a fight  he  had  with  his  father  or 
brother  (William),  which  was  the  cause  of  the  total 
break  up  between  the  Tipperary  and  the  Westmeath 
families.” 

I may  add  that  in  Tipperary  county,  barony  of 
Lower  Ormonde,  and  adjoining  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  the  name  of  Clibborn  is  frequently  met 
with  at  the  present  day ; though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Down  Survey  or  in  the  Book  of  Dis- 
tributions; and  that,  near  Clonmel  in  the  same 
county,  the  Clihborns  are  a highly  respectable 
and  affluent  family,  enterprising  for  some  gene- 
rations past  among  the  most  extensive  flour-mill 
owners  and  manufacturers  of  flour  in  that  great 
wheat-growing  county.  They  own  Anner  Mills, 
close  by  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernal  Os- 
borne. 

3.  As  to  Patrick  Ronayne,  the  exceedingly 
clever  Carrick-on-Suir  artist,  I am  not  aware  that 
he  was  a relative  of  Patrick  Ronayne  of  Anne- 
brook,  Queenstown,  co.  Cork.  I have  written  a 
large  quantity  of  interesting  particulars  in  my 
journal,  the  Limerick  Reporter  and  Tipperary 
Vindicator,  in  reference  to  Patrick  Ronayne,  the 
accomplished  Carrick-on-Suir  artist ; and  a gentle- 
man named  Farrell,  a resident  of  Dublin,  but  a 
native  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  who  knew  Patrick  Ro- 
nayne well,  has  contributed  some  interesting  letters 
to  the  same  j ournal  in  reference  to  him.  I have 
heard  that  a memoir  of  Patrick  Ronayne  is  about 
to  be  published. 

Maurice  Lenihah,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 


DATE  OF  CHAUCER’S  BIRTH. 

(4}^  S.  vii.  338,  412.) 

I beg  to  say  a few  words  on  Hermentrude’s 
suggestions,  which  are  as  ingenious  as  they  are 
courteously  made.  With  respect  to  her  reference 
to  the  epithet  old  ” applied  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  did  not  live  to  complete  his  fifty-ninth  year,  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  not 
in  the  sense  of  aged,”  but  rather  in  that  of  one 
who  lived  in  old  times — in  times  long  passed  f 
and  if  this  be  so,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
epithet  may  have  been  employed  in  that  sense  by 
Spenser  when  he  speaks  of  old  ” Dan  Geffrey. 
Hermentrude’s  second  suggestion,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  is  longer  now  than  it  was  in 
the  middle  ages,  is  unquestionably  founded  in  fact. 

T would  reply  to  A.  H.’s  query— Is  not  thirty- 
three  somewhat  too  old  for  a squire  to  enter 
military  service  by  asking  whether  the  alter- 
native thirteen  ” is  not  more  improbable. 

It  is  possibly  my  own  fault,  but  Mr.  Fur- 
NIVALL  has,  I think,  rather  misunderstood  the 
object  of  my  note.  I am  preaching  no  new  heresy. 
I merely  seek  to  confirm  the  ancient  belief.  That 
belief  unquestionably  was  that  Chaucer  lived  to 
be  an  old  man,  and  that  when  young  he  had  been 
well  educated ; and  I only  sought  to  clear  up  by 
what  seemed  to  me  a very  simple  and  natural  ex- 
planation the  change"  of  xl  (40)  into  lx  (60)— a 
discrepancy  between  what  had  long  been  univer- 
sally believed,  and  the  statement  as  to  the  poefs 
age  in  the  deposition  in  the  Scrope  and  Gros- 
venor  controversy. 

We  are  all  liable  to  error,  and  the  early  biogra- 
phers of  Chaucer  may  have  made  mistakes ; but 
I protest  against  their  statements  as  to  Chaucer’s 
education  and  early  life  being  denounced  as  all 
gammon  and  guess,”  whatever  that  may  mean. 

It  is  clear  that  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  no  unskilful 
critic,  and  himself  the  editor  of  the  Scrope  and 
Grosvenor  Roll  (in  which  document,  be  it  re- 
membered, others  of  the  witnesses  besides  Chaucer 
are  stated  to  have  been  ten  or  even  twenty  years 
younger  than  they  really  tvere)  believed  the  gene- 
ral opinion  as  to  Chaucer’s  age  was  correct  (see 
his  Life  of  Chaucer'),  I hope,  therefore,  I inay 
be  pardoned  if  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Furnivall’s 
dogma  ^Hhat  Chaucer’s  residence  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  at  any  inn  or  court,  is  all  gammon 
and  guess : there  is  no  evidence  for  it,”  I still,  until 
proof  of  their  inaccuracy  be  produced,  follow  the 
example  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  accept  the 
suppositions  which  satisfied  the  last  century.” 

There  is  one  charge  which  Mr.  Furnivalu 
brings  against  me  to  which  I fear  I must  plead 
guilty — that  of  ignorance  of  Mr.  Bond’s  interesting 
discovery,  and  of  much  that  has  been  doing  of 
late  years  in  the  wa}^  of  Chaucer  illustration.  It 
is  a third  of  a century  since  I looked  into  the 
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question  of  Chaucer’s  age,  and  then  to  my  own 
satisfaction  reconciled  the  conflicting  statements 
in  the  way  I have  pointed  out.  Me.  Furnivall, 
from  his  connection  with  the  good  work  of  pub- 
lishing a fitting  edition  of  Chaucer’s  writings— in 
which  I should  once  have  been  glad  to  take  a 
part,  however  humble — is  of  course  au  courant 
with  the  latest  discoveries  connected  with  the 
poet’s  life  and  works.  In  that  he  has  so  greatly 
the  advantage  over  me,  that  had  I anticipated 
provoking  his  trenchant  criticism,  I scarcely  think 
I should  have  troubled  Chaucer  students  with 
what  I believe  to  be  a simple  mode  of  clearing  up 
a difficulty  in  the  biography  of  our  earliest  and  all 
but  greatest  poet ; and  it  was  simply  in  my  de- 
sire to  establish  the  truth,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  controversy,  that  I put  together  the 
few  remarks  I ventured  to  make  on  the  date  of 
Chaucer’s  birth.  William  J.  Thoms. 

P.S.  I have  received  from  a well-known  man 
of  letters  a very  flattering  communication,  in  which 
he  suggests  a new  interpretation  of  the  words 
“ armeez  par  xxvii  ans  ” — viz.  that  Chaucer  had 
been  cited  by  the  heralds,  and  had  had  arms 
assigned  to  him  for  or  since  that  period.  Can 
any  correspondent  confirm  the  use  of  the  word 
armeez  ” in  this  sense  ? 


ST.  ABBREVIATED  TO  T. 

(S'd  S.  i.  219,  256,  296.) 

Four  examples  of  this  abbreviation  are  quoted 
by  CuTHBEET  Bede,  viz.  Toolmj  = St.  Ooley,  i.  e. 
St.  Olaf;  and  Tandrew,  Tanthony,  Tawdry  (used 
of  gaudy  finery)  = respectively  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Audrey.  I myself  have  but  little 
doubt  that  in  these  cases  the  t comes  from  = ^:^. ; 
but,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  suggests  that  the 
t is  merely  the  familiar  rustic  abbreviation  of  the^ 
and  as  this  derivation  of  tawdry  is  looked  upon  as 
rather  uncertain  by  Wedgwood,  Muller,  &c.,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  give  an  example  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  Such  an  example  I find  in  the  Por- 
tuguese = James.  That  the  t in  this  case  is 
derived  from  Santo  is  indubitable,  for  the  ordi- 
nary Spanish  equivalent  of  James  is  Santiago.* 

On  the  road  from  Cambridge  to  Haslingfield, 
and  in  Haslingfield  parish,  I have  noticed  the  name 
Abraham  Tabraham  on  a public  house.  Has  the 
t in  this  name  Tabraham,  which  I do  not  find 
in  Hr.  Charnock’s  Ludus  Patronyrnicns,  also  come 
from  saint? 

It  is  scarcely  correct  in  these  cases  to  say  that 
St.  has  been  abbreviated  to  t.  It  is  impossible 
fully  to  pronounce  the  mutes  (or,  as  Max  Muller 

* I once  knew  a Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Tyack,  and 
I think  this  name  may  have  a similar  connection  with 
St.  Jacques,  although  the  French  j has  not  now  the  sound 
of  i or  y. 


calls  them,  checks)  k,  t,  p;  g,  d,  h;  w,  m,  when 
final  consonants,  without  virtually  doublingt  them  f 
and  when  the  first  letter  of  the  next  word  is  a 
vowel,  the  second  half  of  these  checks  is  tacked 
on  to  it,  if  no  pause  is  made  in  the  pronunciation. 
Thus,  if  we  carefully  examine  our  pronunciation 
of  saint,  we  shall  find  that  we  really  pronounce  it 
saint-te,X  and  this  te,  or  rather  t,^  is  joined  on  to 
the  following  vowel.  Max  Muller  calls  attention  to 
this  matter  {Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language^ 
2nd  Series,  1864,  pp.  142,  143),  but  he  does  not 
express  himself  accurately.  He  says : — 

“ If  we  say  ha,  the  effect  produced  on  the  ear  is  very 
different  from  ah.  In  the  first  case  the  consonantal  noise 
is  produced  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  tongue  and 
palate ; in  the  second  by  their  shutting.” 

But,  if  the  tongue  is  shut  against  the  palate,  the 
full  sound  of  is  certainly  not  heard.  We  may 
perhaps  hear  enough  to  tell  us  that  a ^ is  com- 
ing ; li  but  the  tongue  must  be  drawn  away  from 
the  palate  again,  before  we  get  the  full  sound  of 
the  k,  and  then  we  really  pronounce  ak-ke.  He 
makes  a similar  mistake  {ibid.  p.  139)  when^  he 
says : If  we  bring  the  root  of  the  tongue  against 
the  soft  palate,  we  hear  the  consonantal  noise 
of  This  is  certainly  not  true;  for,  till  we 
separate  the  root  of  the  tongue  from  the  soft 
palate  again,  and  thus  give  vent  to  a vowel  sound, 
we  hear  nothing  at  all.  Hence  the  name  con- 
sonant— that  which  is  sounded  Muth,  or  cannot  be 
sounded  without,  a vowel. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  mutes  has  long  been  felt, 
and  hence  no  doubt  the  circumstance  that  in  Old 
English  we  find  an  e written  at  the  end  of  words, 
as  in  swoote  (sweet),  roote  (root),  &c.  Sometimes 
the  preceding  consonant  was  doubled  as  well,  as 
inne  (in),  sterre  (star),  &c.  And  so  again  we  may 
explain  the  double  n and  double  t,  still  so  common 
in  German,  as  in  Mann^  Bann,  Fett,  Bett,  &c.^  Our 
forefathers,  therefore,  expressed  the  real  pronun- 


f Double  is  scarcely  correct,  as  the  first  half  of  the 
mute  has  by  no  means  the  same  value  as  the  second  half. 
Yet  the  only  way  of  expressing  my  meaning  in  writing 
is  to  write  the  consonant  double.  See  note  |1. 

I The  e in  te  = the’French  e in  de,  &c. — the  Urvocal  as 
it  is  called. 

§ When  a vowel  follows,  the  e is  merged  in  it. 

II  If  we  do  hear  that  a ^ is  coming,  it  can  only  be  because 
the  tongue  is  not  closely  pressed  against  the  palate  ; for 
if  they  be  pressed  together,  to  the  thorough  exclusion  of 
the  breath,  nothing  at  all  can  be  heard.  In  pronouncing 
h,  and  the  other  consonants  named,  there  are  two  pro- 
cesses. The  first  consists  in  putting  the  necessary  organs 
in  position,  and  is  accompanied  by  no  sound;  the 
second  consists  in  separating  these  organs  again,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  so-called  consonant. 
Consonants  have,  however,  virtually  no  existence  at  all, 
and  merely  represent  vowels  modified  by  the  different 
organs  of  speech ; whilst  the  vowels  themselves  are 
merely  modifications  of  the  simple  unaspirated  breath. 

^ The  double  consonant  served,  no  doubt,  also  to  show 
that  the  preceding  vocal  was  not  long. 
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elation  more  accurately  than  we  do,  though  we 
spare  ourselves  labour  and  ink.  F.  Chance. 
Sydenham  Hill. 


DEDICATION  OF  CHUECHES. 

S.  vi.  459;  vii.  388.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  dedi- 
cating churches — not  to  any  saint,  but  to  Almighty 
God,  in  honour  and  memory  of  some  saint — was 
universally  followed  in  England  in  early  times,  as 
it  was  in  every  other  part  of  the  Church.  It  is 
clear  from  the  British  historian  Gildas,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  550,  that  the  Britons  had  their 
churches  in  honour  of  the  martyrs,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century:  “basilicas  sanc- 
torum martyrum  ” (p.  19).  St.  Bede  relates  that 
when  St.  Augustin  and  his  companions  were  sent 
to  England  by  the  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  597,  they  found  an  old  church  near  Canterbury, 
where  the  queen,  who  was  a Christian,  used  to 
perform  her  devotions,  which  had  been  built  long 
before,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  in  honour  of 
St.^  Martin:  “in  honorem  Sancti  Martini  anti- 
quitus  facta,  dum  adhuc  Romani  Britanniam 
incolerent”  lib.  i.  c.  26).  The  Anglo- 

Saxons  always  dedicated  their  churches  in  memory 
of  some  saint.  In  every  form  of  consecrating 
churches,  and  even  altars,  as  in  the  Pontificals 
of  Egbert  and  Bishop  Lacy  of  Exeter,  the  name 
of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  church  or  altar 
is  dedicated  again  and  again  occurs. 

I fear,  however,  that  when  all  local  tradition 
of  the  name  of  a church  is  lost,  there  is  hardly 
any  chance  of  recovering  it.  Bishop  Challoner, 
in  his  Memorial  of  British  Piety ^ has  a copious 
appendix  of  British  saints,  which  might  be  pro- 
fitably consulted.  F.  C.  H. 


The  practice  seems  to  have  been  universal  in 
the  early  Church.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  no 
solemnity  was  celebrated  with  greater  pomp  than 
the  dedication  of  a church.  It  was  the  custom 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Eucharist  upon  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
(Eusebius,  lib.  iv.  c.  15 ; St.  Cyril  contra  Julian, 
327,  334).  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
the  bishops  either  built  new  churches  over  former 
tombs,  or  removed  the  contents  of  the  tombs  to 
the  new  churches.  Hence  it  became  a general 
rule  to  require  relics  of  saints  for  the  rite  of  con- 
secration, although  we  are  told  that  the  Eucharist 
was  sufficient  when  relics  could  not  be  procured, 
because  it  was  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
"When  such  relics  had  been  brought  in  procession 
to  the  church,  at  the  porch  the  bishop  stopped, 
and  announced  to  the  people  the  name  of  the  saint 
to  whose  honour  the  church  would  be  dedicated. 
He  then  deposited  three  portions  of  the  Eucharist, 


together  with  the  relics,  in  a chest ; which  was 
then  placed  under  the  altar,  and  the  prayer  of 
dedication  followed.  (For  a detailed  account  of 
this  ceremonial  see  Lingard’s  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
1845,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39-43.)  G.  M.  T. 


A list  of  English  and  Welsh  dedications  was 
given  by  Ecton,  after  each  church,  in  Thesaurus  Be- 
rum  Ecclesiasticorum,  with  additions  at  pp.  782-4 
(4to,  London,  1742).  The  number  was  made  more 
complete  in  Bacon’s  Liber  Begis  (4to,  London, 
1786).  E.  Makshall. 


“MEMOIRES  DE  CASANOVA.” 

(4**^  S.  vii.  326.) 

Me.  Fkiswell  inquires  as  to  the  degree  of 
authenticity  to  be  attached  to  the  famous  or  in- 
famous memoirs  of  this  adventurer.  The  best 
answer  is  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  man  who 
first  brought  him  into  notice,  the  celebrated  Prince 
de  Ligne,  who  speaks  of  him  frequently  in  his 
Mhnoires  et  Melanges  historiques  et  litter  air  es.  No 
man  was  a better  judge  of  wit  and  genius  than  the 
brilliant  courtier  of  “ la  grande  Catherine,”  as  he 
called  the  great  Czarine.  Speaking  of  a kindred 
spirit — the  renegade  Count  de  Bonneval — the 
prince  says  of  Casanova  : — 

“ Homme  celebre  par  son  esprit  gai,  prornpt,  et  subtii, 
ses  ouvrages,  I’erudition  la  plus  profonde,  et  I’amitie  de 
tous  ceux  qui  le  connaissent,  etc.” 

Elsewhere,  in  his  Memoires  sur  les  Nouveaux 
Grecs,  the  prince  cites  the  following  clever  retort 
of  Casanova : “ Je  n’estime  pas  ceux  qui  achMent 
la  noblesse,”  observed  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to 
Casanova.  “ Et  ceux  qui  la  vendent,  sire  ? ” was 
the  apt  reply.  The  prince  furnishes  most  inte- 
resting details  of  the  closing  yeara  of  Casanova, 
and  his  charming  style  would  lose  much  in  trans- 
lation : — 

“ Je  crois  que  e’est  alors  (1781)  qu'il  vint  a Paris  pour 
la  derniere  fois.  Mon  neveu  Waldstein  prit  du  gout  pour 
lui  chez  I’ambassadeur  de  Venise  et  lui  proposa  de  I’ac- 
compagner  en  Boheme.  Casanova,  a bout  d’argent,  de 
voyages  et  d’aventures,  y consent : le  voila  bibliothecaire 
d’un  descendant  du  grand  WMdstein.  II  a passe  en  cette 
qualite  les  quatorze  dernieres  annees  de  sa  vie  au  chateau 
de  Dux  pres  de  Tceplitz.  J’eus  . occasion  de  I’y  voir  pendant 
six  etes  consecutifs,  et  il  me  renditveritablement  heureux 
par  la  vivacite  de  son  imagination,  qui  etait  encore  celle 
d’un  jeune  horame  de  Vingt  ans,  et  par  sa  profonde  erudi- 
tion. Qu’on  ne  croie  pas  cependant  que,  dans  ce  port  de 
tranquillite  que  la  bienfaisance  du  comte  Waldstein  lui 
avait  ouvert  pour  le  preserver  centre  les  tempetes,  il  n’en 
ait  pas  cherche.  Il  n’y  a pas  de  jour  qu’il  n’ait  eu  quelque 
dispute  dans  la  maison.” 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  continue 
the  amusing  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
capricious  susceptibility  never  wearied  the  friend- 
ship of  his  patron,  who  watched  over  him  to  the 
close  of  his  existence,  which  was  “ decent  and  edi- 
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fying.”  He  died  at  Dux  iii  1797,  or  at  Vienna 
1803.  We  have  the  positive  assurance  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  that  Casanova  wrote  his  memoirs 
with  his  own  hand  while  at  Dux.  It  is  true  that 
he  spoke  little  about  them,  and  maintained  pro- 
found silence  as  to  their  contents.  He  confided 
the  manuscript  to  Count  Waldstein,  who  read 
them  before  his  uncle  the  prince.  The  latter  was 
so  struck  by  them  that  he  wrote  a notice  or 
Fragment  sur  Casanova”  under  the  title  of 
Aventuros  ” in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  his  CEuvres 
melees.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  their 
publication,  but  it  was  not  before  twenty  years 
had  elapsed  after  his  death  that  a truncated  edi- 
tion appeared  in  Germany.  The  original  manu- 
script is  written  in  French,  and  consists  of  600 
leaves  or  sheets  divided  into  ten  volumes,  and 
each  volume  into  chapters,  comprising  forty  years 
of  his  eventful  career.  It  was  from  this  that  the 
first  French  edition  was  published  in  1830,  in  eight 
vols.  8vo,  and  fourteen  vols.  in  12mo.  Other  edi- 
tions have  appeared  in  1837  and  in  1843,  Paris, 
Paulin,  four  vols.  12mo.  I have  a rare  portrait  of 
Casanova  — a medallion  with  Latin  inscription 
round  it  and  under  it,  L.  Berkadel.  et  sc.  Pragse.” 
A word  may  be  added  concerning  the  work  itself. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  most  outspoken  crudity 
of  detail  in  the  amorous  adventures,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  invaluable  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  official  history,  but  look  to 
personal  memoirs  for  le  dessous  des  cartes.  The 
man  who  was  in  personal  relations  with  all  the 
potentates  of  the  age,  the  royal  mistresses  and 
subservient  ministers,  the  associate  of  the  scheming 
adventurers  of  an  age  of  credulity  such  as  Ca- 
gliostro,  Saint-Germain,  and  the  Illuminati,  who 
repeatedly  visited  every  country  in  Europe  in  al- 
ternate affluence  and  poverty,  has  much  to  say 
about  all  classes  of  the  communit3^ 

“ Ce  qu’il  raconte  il  I’a  presque  toujours  vu  de  ses  pro- 
pres  yenx ; et  c’est  ainsi  qu’il  donne  sur  une  e'poque  riche 
en  personnages  remarquables  une  foule  de  traits  carac- 
teristiques  et  individuels  pris  dans  toutes  les  classes.” 

His  two  brothers,  born  in  London  in  1730  and 
1731,  were  distinguished  painters. 

J.  B.  Ditchfield. 


Digajmcma  S.  vii.  414.) — My  opinion  is  that 
the  letter  H is  the  digamma,  being  a letter  formed 
to  express  the  guttural  sound  of  the  aspirate,  as 
we  find  among  the  Frankish  kings.  H Ludovicus 
is  often  written  Chlodovicus,  which  shows  clearly 
the  harsh  or  hard  sound  of  the  H.  P. 

Chigxoxs  (4^^  S.  vii.  418.)  — From  the  same 
origin  or  root  comes  our  expression  a chine  of 
bacon.”  p. 

Gibbon-  (4^^  S.  vii.  418.)— The  edition  of  Gib- 
bon dated  1819  is  full  of  errors,  some  of  them 
very  gross.  P. 


Old  Families  : Knights  oe  Chaeles  I.,  1630 
(4^*^  S.  vii.  420.)  — A great  number  of  receipts  of 
fines  for  not  being  knighted  were  discarded  from 
the  Record  Offices,  but  fortunately  many,  if  not 
all,  were  entered  in  a book  still  left  in  the  Record 
Office.  p. 

St.  Thomas  oe  Villanova  (4**^  S.  vii.  431.) — 
Besides  the  admirable  Life  of  this  saint,  referred 
to  in  the  editorial  note,  the  inquirer  will  find  a 
great  many  more  particulars  in  his  Biography  by 
the  late  Dr.  Faber,  published  in  1847  by  Richard- 
son and  Son,  Derby.  F.  C.  H. 

Etymology  oe  Waed  ” as  a Peksonal  Name 
(4*^''  S.  vii.  256,  350.) — Is  J.  G.  N.  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Toppfer’s  entertaining  sketches  ? In  his  His- 
toire  de  Mr.  Crepin,  ‘‘  Le  Garde  Champetre  ” is 
introduced  under  a variety  of  amusing  conditions, 
but  never  in  the  feminine  gender.  C.  S. 

The  Memoet  oe  Smells  (4^*^  S.  vi.  297,*  vii.  178, 
413.) — Having  lived  many  years  among  Chinese, 
1 can  corroborate  Me.  Blaie  as  to  the  peculiar 
odour  observable  in  their  shops  and  dwellings^ 
the  idea  it  gave  me  (and  still  gives)  was  that  of 
sewage  and  sandal-ivood.  Me.  Blaie  correctly 
describes  th.Q  durian ; he  might  have  added  that 
it  is  an  aphrodisiac,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the 
exclamation  of  a decent  old  Scotch  lady,  when  a 
new  arrival  in  Singapore  was  about  to  taste  it  for 
the  first  time  : — Maister  Tamson,  lay  that  doon, 
ye  mauna  eat  it ; it  ’ll  no  agree  with  ye,  and  be- 
sides that,  it’s  a maist  unchaste  fruit.” 

W.  T.  M. 

A Cromwell  Note  (4^''  S.  vii.  429.)  — Ac- 
cording to  the  pedigree  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry, 
the  second  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell,  only  left 
three  daughters;  therefore  no  grandson  of  his 
would  bear  the  surname  of  Cromwell.  Of  these 
three  daughters  the  first,  Elizabeth,  died  unmar- 
ried in  1731;  the  second,  Anne,  married  Thomas 
Gibson,  M.D.,  physician- general  to  the  army,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1727 ; the  third,  Dorothy, 
married  John  Mortimer,  Esq.  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  died  in  1681. 

Heney  W.  Heneeey. 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 

Hogan  (4^^  S.  vii.  430.) — Perhaps  from  the 
Dutch. 

Hogan  Mogan  (high  and  mighty),  a title  of 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands.”— Bailey.  R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Obeying  Captain  Cuttle,  I send  the  following 

note,”  made  the  other  day  from  that  oddest  of 
odd  old  controversial  books,  Man-Mouse  (1650), 
by  the  twin-brother  of  Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist. 
In  his  epistle-dedicatory  to  good  Matthew  Herbert, 
he  vehemently  disclaims  any  courting  of  the  great 
ones,”  and  thus  puts  it : The  truth  is,  I know  no 
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use  of  Hoghms  and  Titulados ; if  they  are  in  an 
humor  to  give,  I am  no  beggar  to  receive.”  Is 
the  Hoghens  here  the  same  with  the  great  Eap- 
paree  chiefs  ” and  galloping  Hogar^^  of  your 
correspondent  W.  P.,  or  rather  of  the  editorial 
reply  ? If  not,  can  any  one  explain  the  word 
Hoghens  as  above  used  ? A.  B.  Grosaet. 

War  Medals  (4^^  S.  vii.  13,  131,  294.)— I beg 
to  correct  an  error  at  p.  131.  Of  the  six  survivors 
of  the  Peninsular  War  who  applied  for  fifteen 
clasps  each,  only  tioo  made  good  their  claims. 
These  were  Private  James  Talbot,  45th  Regt., 
and  Private  Daniel  Lookstadt,  5th  Battn.  60th 
Regt.,  previously  of  the  King’s  German  Legion. 
The  former  had  been  present  at  the  battles  of 
Roleia,  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Talavera,  Busaco, 
Puentes  d’Onor,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Sala- 
manca, Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes, 
and  Toulouse.  The  latter  served  at  Albuhera,  and 
in  all  these  engagements  with  the  exception  of 
Corunna.  The  other  pensioners  were  granted  from 
ten  to  fourteen  clasps  each.  J.  W.  F. 

In  the  Straw  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  407.)— I always 
supposed  that  this  phrase  had  reference  to  the 
practice,  very  prevalent  in  London  before  Maca- 
damized roads  were  made,  of  laying  straw  before 
a house  in  which  a lady  was  confined. 

The  mention  of  Macadamised  roads  reminds  me 
that  I saw  roads  made  upon  that  principle  in 
Westmoreland  before  MacAdam  introduced  them 
as  a novelty  in  London ; and  from  a passage  in 
Castle  Rackrent  it  appears  that  those  roads  must 
also  have  been  in  use  in  Ireland,  for  in  the  account 
given  of  the  overthrow  of  Lady  Eackrent’s  jaunt- 
ing car,  it  is  stated  that  ‘^she  was  dragged  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  far  upon  the  road,  and  it  all 
broken  up  with  stones  just  going  to  be  pounded^ 
and  one  of  the  roadmakers  with  his  sledge-ham- 
mer in  his  hand  stops  the  horse  at  last,”  &c. 

Another  word  upon  a kindred  subject.  Long 
before  the  use  of  asphalte  was  introduced  into  this 
country  I saw  floors  of  farm-houses  and  of  barns 
in  Derbyshire  made  after  that  manner,  with  this 
diff’erence,  that  the  material  used  for  binding  the 
mass  together  appeared  to  be  lime  instead  of 
pitch.  C.  Ross. 

The  saying  was  referred  to  in  N.  & Q.”  3’"'^  S. 
X.  321,  403,  in  connection  with  the  song,  ^^Moll 
in  the  Wad/’  which  appears  to  be  only  another 
form  of  saying  Moll  in  the  Straw/’  i.  e.  after 
her  accouchement.  Mr.  Skeat  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing from  Nares’  Glossary : — 

“ Wad,  a bundle  of  hay. 

‘ A wisp  of  rashes  or  a clod  of  land, 

Or  any  wadde  of  hay  that’s  next  to  hand, 

They’ll  steale.’— Taylor’s  Works,  1640.” 

John  Piggot,  Jhn. 

The  Sen  never  Sets,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  ii.  535 ; 
vii.  210,  293,  398.) — This  idea  occurs  in  James 


Howell’s  quaint  and  amusing  Familiar  Letters — 
a book  of  which  we  ought  to  have  a reprint : — 

“ In  Philip  the  Second’s  time,  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
came  to  its  highest  cumble  by  the  Conquest  of  Portugal,, 
whereby  the  East-Indies,  sundry  Islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tick  Sea,  and  divers  Places  in  Barbary  were  added  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  By  these  steps  this  Crown  came  to  this 
Grandeur,  and  truly  give  the  Spaniard  his  Due,  he  is  a 
mighty  Monarch,  he  hath  Dominions  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World  (which  none  of  the  four  Monarchies  had)  both  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  (which  he  hath  solely 
to  himself)  though  our  Henry  the  Seventh  had  the  first 
Proffer  made  him : so  the  Sun  shines  all  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  of  the  natural  Day  upon  some  part  or  other 
of  his  Countrey;  for  part  of  the  Antipodes  are  subject  to 
him.” — Eighth  Edition,  1713,  p.  142. 

As  the  letter  from  which  this  is  taken  was 
written  in  1623,  Howell  applied  the  same  idea  to 
the  same  monarchy  as  did  Fuller  nearly  twenty 
years  later. 

What  is  the  word  cumble  in  the  second  line  ? 
It  is  not  recorded  by  Johnson,  Richardson,  Ogilvie, 
or  Nares.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  Latin  cumtdus. 

J.  T.  P. 

Cheltenham  Library. 

[Howell’s  Familiar  Letters  are  announced  in  Mr.  Ar- 
ber’s  reprints. — Cumble  (Lat.  cumulus  = heap),  signifies 
crowning  in  its  architectural  sense;  the  pinnacle.] 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a very  able  and 
interesting  book  of  transatlantic  origin  : — 

“Ancient  Kome,  whose  name  is  the  synonym  of  re- 
sistless power  and  boundless  conquest,  could  not,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  her  Cassars,  vie  Avith  Great  Britain  in  the 
extent  of  her  possessions  and  the  strength  of  her  re- 
sources. Half  a centuiy  ago,  her  great  statesman* 
sketching  the  resources  of  her  territory,  said,  ‘ The  King 
of  England,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,’  An 
American  orator,  of  kindred  genius,  unfolded  the  same 
idea  in  language  Avhich  sparkles  with  the  very  effer- 
vescence of  poetic  beauty,  when  he  spoke  of  her  as  ‘ that 
power,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  encircles  the  earth  dail}^ 
with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial 
airs  of  England.’  ” — Sketches  of  Reform  and  Reformers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Henry  B.  Stanton, 
8vo,  Dublin,  1850,  page  18. 

A similar  sentiment  will  be  found  to  pervade  a 
noble  and  spirit-stirring  poem  on  the  English 
Language,”  also  by  an  American  writer,  the  Rev. 
J ames  Gilborne  Lyons,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia : — 
“ It  kindles  realms  so  far  apart. 

That,  while  its  praise  you  sing. 

These  may  be  clad  with  autumn’s  fruits. 

And  those  with  flowers  of  spring. 

“ It  quickens  lands  whose  meteor  lights 
Flame  in  an  Arctic  sky. 

And  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Cross 
Hangs  its  orbed  fires  on  high,”  &c. 

These  fine  verses  were  republished  some  years 
ago  in  Chambers’s  Edinhurglt  Journal,  whence  I 
transcribed  them  ; but  I have  not,  unfortunately, 
preserved  a reference  to  the  number. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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Chaems  POE  Agee  S.  vii.  443.) — A very 
respectable  ecclesiastic  once  told  me  tbe  following 
fact,  which  had  occurred  within  his  own  expe- 
rience. Having  learned  from  a young  person  that 
she  had  been  subject  to  the  ague,  but  had  never 
had  any  return  of  it  since  she  had  worn  a spell 
for  its  cure,  he  explained  to  her  the  sinful 
nature  of  all  such  superstitions,  and  advised  her 
to  put  away  the  spell.  For  a long  time  she  de- 
clined, alleging  that  if  she  removed  it  from  her 
neck,  or  opened  it,  she  should  have  a return  of  the 
ague.  At  length,  however,  she  yielded  to  the 
priest’s  exhortation,  took  off  the  spell,  and  handed 
it  to  him.  It  was  a small  paper,  sealed  up. 
He  opened  it,  and  read  its  contents  to  her,  as 
follows : — 

“ Ague  farewell ! 

Till  we  meet  in  hell.” 

There,”  said  he,  “ how  do  you  like  the  bar- 
gain?” The  poor  young  woman  was  horrified, 
and  declared  her  decided  preference  for  the  return 
of  her  malady.  I knew  a similar  instance  of  a 
spell  for  the  head-ache  which,  on  being  opened, 
presented  the  following  pleasant  arrangement : — 

“ Good  devil,  cure  her. 

And  take  her  for  your  pains.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Mezzotinto  Peestts  (4**'  S.  vii.  408.) — There 
are  certainly  many  pictorial  representations  of 
the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  with  devils  of  all 
shapes  and  in  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  but 
many  other  saints  have  been  painted  with  demons 
annoying  them  in  various  ways.  I have  several 
old  engravings  of  such  subjects.  Among  them  is 
one  of  St.  Guthlake,  surrounded  by  evil  spirits  in 
the  shape  of  a cow;  with  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
a monster  in  scaly  armour  blowing  a horn,  and 
other  figures  quite  indescribable ; but  an  Angel 
stands  by  to  protect  and  encourage  him.  Another 
represents  St.  Elphege  coming  out  of  his  cell  at 
night  with  a lantern,  alarmed  W the  cries  of  one  of 
his  monks  whom  a party  of  devils  are  scourging  to 
death  for  having  disregarded  the  holy  man’s  ad- 
monitions. St.  Juan  of  Dalmatia  is  depicted  in 
another  with  infernal  monsters  of  most  terrific 
forms  about  him.  One  tries  to  tear  his  back  with 
a frightful  double  hook ; another  blows  a horn  in 
his  ears ; a third  mocks  him  at  his  prayers,  and  a 
fourth  is  about  to  hurl  down  upon  him  a huge 
fragment  of  a rock.  The  saint,  however,  remains 
unmoved,  and  defeats  all  their  attacks  by  recur- 
ring to  his  crucified  Saviour : — 

“ Tartareis  insessa  feris,  quas  aethere  missa 
Expulit, — ut  pellit  crux  mala  cuncta, — cruce.” 

I will  describe  one  more.  It  represents  the 
cells  of  St.  Peter  Celestin  and  his  monks  in  the 
desert,  set  on  fire  by  exulting  devils,  who  are 
grinning  through  the  windows  and  from  the  top 
of  the  roof  at  the  saint  and  two  monks  who  have 


made  their  escape.  The  saint  by  his  prayers 
obtains  the  extinction  of  the  flames  and  the  flight 
of  the  demons  : — 

“ Te  flammis  urgent  furiae  jam  cultor  eremi ; 

Sed  cruce,  sed  precibus  flamma,  furorque  perit.” 

The  mezzotinto  prints  described  by  J.  O.  cannot 
both  represent  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  as 
in  No.  2 the  principal  figure  is  a female.  Nor  do 
I think  that  either  of  them  refers  to  any  saint  in 
particular,  but  that  each  is  emblematical  of  the 
temptations  and  trials  of  the  Christian’s  warfare. 
The  figure  in  No.  I appears  to  defeat  his  enemies 
by  prayer  j and  that  in  No.  2 holds  up  against  her 
assailants  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  St.  Paul 
says  is  the  word  of  God  (Ephes.  vi.  17),  and  her 
basket  and  apron  full  of  provisions  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  efficacy  of  charity  and  alms  deeds 
against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  spirits  of 
wickedness.  F.  C.  H. 

The  White  To  wee  oeLohdoh  S.  vii.  211, 

309,  394.)  — On  p.  309  it  is  stated  ^ffit  seems 
admitted  that  he  (Gundulph)  built  Pochester 
Castle.”  This  is  a point  not  at  all  admitted  by 
many  antiquaries.  If  your  correspondent  will 
refer  to  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne’s  paper  on  Gim- 
dulph  in  the  volume  for  1863  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Archceologicol  Institute,  he  will  find  some  in- 
teresting passages  on  the  question. 

As  regards  the  White  Tower,  the  passage  in  the 
Textus  Roffensis,  as  printed  by  Hearne  (8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1720)  in.  connection  with  Gundulph’s  name, 
is  ‘‘ex  prsecepto  regis  Willelmi  magni,  prseesset 
operi  magnae  turris  Londoniae.”  These  two  ques- 
tions have  been  considered  by  your  esteemed  cor- 
respondent the  late  A.  A.  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Architecture  of  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society,  W.  P. 

[In  our  3’*'!  S.  iv.  321,  will  be  found  a paper  on  “ Bishop 
Gundulf  and  his  Architecture.”] 

Seehames  oe  Oeeicials  (4*''  S.  vii.  406.) — It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  S.  did  not  give  the 
Christian  names  of  the  officials.  They  might  lead 
to  the  identity  of  families.,  P. 

Heealdic  (4*^  S.  vii.  409.) — In  reply  to  W.  M. 
H.  C.  I apprehend  that  the  junior  branch  has  no 
right  to  alter  its  own  bearings,  marks  of  cadency, 
&c.,  or  to  adopt  additional  quarterings,  unless  it 
can  show  that  it  inherits  the  blood  of  the  heir- 
esses who  brought  such  quarterings.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  usual  to  seek  an  intermarriage — for 
most  lines  leave  female  issue  of  some  kind. 

If  it  be  clearly  proved  that  there  is  not  even 
female  issue,  the  armorial  bearings  would  most 
probably  be  assumed  by  the  chief  inheritor  of  the 
estates,  who  in  such  case  would  adopt  the  family 
name  also. 

No  lapse  of  issue  can  convert  a junior  into  a 
senior  branch.  A.  H. 
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Gates,  Isle  oe  Man  (4*^^  409.)  — A 

Court  liolden  betwixt  the  gates.”  Without  any 
fact  to  guide  to  a conclusion,  I would  suggest  as  a 
possible  explanation  the  Norse  word  gata,  a road 
or  way.  Vernacular  Scotch,  gate,  gaet,  git  = 
road,  way,  street.  A Court  of  all  the  Commons 
of  Man  ” may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  an 
open-air  assemblage  held  between  certain  roads 
near  to  the  Castle  of  Rushen,  but  this  on  my  part 
is  entirely  conjectural.  J.  Ck.  R. 

The  Ass,  eor  Man’s  animal  Natuee  (4*^  S. 
vii.  430.)  — Not  burlesque  preachers,  but  grave 
divines  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church  have  often 
spoken  of  our  animal  nature  as  of  a beast.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  ap- 
plies the  words  of  Abraham  to  his  servants  (Gen. 
xxii.  5)  in  a manner  both  ingenious  and  edifying. 
Speaking  of  the  preparation  we  ought  to  make  for 
prayer,  the  holy  father  alludes  to  Abraham  saying 
to  his  young  men : Stay  you  here  with  the  ass ; 

. . . after  we  have  worshipped,  we  will  return  to 
you  ” : and  he  goes  on  thus  : — 

“ When  you  come  to  the  church,  lay  ^mur  hand  upon 
your  mouth,  and  say : stay  you  here,  evil  thoughts,  in- 
tentions, and  affections  of  the  heart,  and  carnal  desires : 
but  thou,  my  soul,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,  that 
thou  mayst  see  the  will  of  God,  and  visit  his  temple,” 

F.  C.  H. 

^^A  Monsietje,  Monsiehe”  (4^^  S.  vii.  138, 
311.) — As  M.  Feancisgijb-Michel  rightly  says, 
the  word  monsieur,  pronounced  moussu  by  the  Gas- 
cons and  Proven^aux,  is  frequently  given  to  the 
cabin-boy  by  his  fellow-sailors,  playing  on  his 
name  in  French,  mousse. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  same  epithet,  in 
English  sir,”  used  frequently  to  be  applied,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  young 
naval  officers  speaking  to  their  men,  thus  : I say, 
you  sir,”  which  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the  fleet 
by  Lord  Collingwood — that  fine  type  of  a true 
gentleman,  a good  Christian,  and  a great  captain. 
One  cannot  read  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
without  loving  him,  although  an  enemy.  I dare 
not  say  as  much  with  regard  to  Nelson,  ‘’the 
sinew  and  the  forehand  of  your  host.”  P.  A.  L. 

A Toadstone  Ring  (4^'’  ,S.  vii.  324,  399.)— 
Under  the  name  of  Crapaudine  ” several  an- 
swers will  be  found  (^^N.  & Q,.”  3’^^  S.  iv.  351, 
423,  443.)  I took  much  interest  in  the  subject 
then,  and  collected  all  the  information  I could, 
which  was  printed  (3’^'^  S.  v.  142.)  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  toadstone  has  received  its  name 
from  it  being  of  the  colour  of  the  toad ; and  the 
reason  why  any  stone  should  be  named  from  the 
toad  because  it  resembles  it  in  colour,  any  more 
than  a greenish  stone  should  be  called  a frogstone, 
is  because  of  the  old  saying  that  the  toad  had 
a jewel  in  its  head,”  which  I consider  to  be  synony- 


mous with  ^Ghe  Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted/’ ; for  even  the  (reported)  poisonous  and 
hideous  reptile  the  toad  has  some  relieving  point — 
look  at  the  beauty  of  its  eye. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  find  out  if 
all^toadstones  are  of  the  same  material.  I expect 
some  are  plasmas,  some  olivines  (more  especially 
if  slightly  amygdaloidal),  or  even  felspathic  por- 
phyries, some  of  which  are  very  hard.  H.  S.  C.  says 
his  stone  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his'  family 
for  many  generations,  and  J.  (3^*^  S.  iv.  351)  in 
his  query  about  crapaudines  takes  the  name  out  of 
a list  of  family  jewels  bequeathed  some  180  years 
ago.  So  both  the  toadstones  are  old,  and  I have 
no  doubt  the  name  was  used  when  it  was  imagined 
that  the  toad  had  a real  stone  in  his  head. 
Another  idea  occurs  to  me.  The  name  may  have 
been  given  to  stones  having  iridescence  or  radiat- 
ing light,  like  an  eye.  Has  H.  S.  C.’s  any  such 
properties,  for  I find  the  stone  crapaudine  defined 

line  sardoine  oeillee  ” ? Nepheite. 

I believe  the  true  toadstone,  once  so  highly 
prized  as  an  amulet,  was  the  fossil  palatal  tooth, 
or  possibly  sometimes  the  dorsal  tubercle  of  some 
species  of  shark  or  ray.  These  teeth  as  found  in 
the  oolite,  and  especially  in  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
have  usually  a rich  brown  colour,  and  the  high 
polish  of  their  enamel  is  as  perfect  as  when  recent. 
They  are  called  hufonites  by  the  old  writers  on 
natural  history,  and  in  the  days  when  their  origin 
was  unknown  must  have  struck  people  as  very 
strange  objects  indeed.  The  toad  was  supposed 
to  void  them  when  placed  on  a red  cloth,  but  as 
they  passed  from  hand  to  hand  their  authenticity 
was  sometimes  called  in  question,  however  the  test 
was  easy  of  application.  In  One  Thousand  Notable 
Things  we  are  directed  to  set  a doubtful  crapaudine 
before  a living  toad,  who  will  disregard  it  if  a 
forgery,  but  endeavour  to  seize  it  if  genuine ; 

for  he  envieth  much  that  man  should  have 
that  stone.”  When  of  a circular  and  button-like 
form  these  teeth  were  obviously  well  adapted 
for  setting ; but  I remember  seeing  in  Lady  Lon- 
desborough’s  fine  collection  a remarkable  ring 
containing  a large  corrugated  palatal  tooth  of 
ptychodus,  which  must  have  been  rather  awkward 
to  wear.  This  fossil  was  derived  from  the  chalk. 

W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

Eggs  as  an  Aeticle  oe  Food  (4**"  S.  vii.  409.) 
Besides  the  text  referred  to  in  the  Editor’s  reply 
to  this  query  (Luke  xi.  12),  there  is  only  one 
passage  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  which  eggs  are 
spoken  of  as  things  eaten,  and  that  is  in  Isa.  lix.  5 : 
‘‘  He  that  shall  eat  of  their  eggs  shall  die.”  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Romans  usually  began 
their  principal  meal  with  eggs : hence  the  words  of 
Horace,  Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  citaret  ” (Sat.  i.  3.) 
And  in  his  Satire  ii.  4,  his  friend  Oatius  begins  his 
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account  of  the  requisites  for  a good  dinner  by 
recommending  long-shaped  eggs,  rather  than  round 
ones,  as  being  sweeter  and  more  nutritious : — 

“ Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 

Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alma  rotundisj 

Ponere : namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 
Cicero  also  speaks  of  devouring  eggs  with  eager 
appetite : — 

“ Integram  famem  ad  ovum  afferro.’’ 

Lib.  IX.  ad  Famil.  ep.  xx. 

FleUry  mentions  in  his  Manners  of^  the  Israelites, 
§ xii.,  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  times  of  their 
purifications  abstained  even  from  eggs,  which  of 
course  implies  that  they  eat  them  at  other  times. 


Eggs  are  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Bible, 
the  most  ancient  being  that  of  Job  vi.  6,  ^^Is  there 
any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ? ” J*  B. 

Streatham,  S.W. 


Whether  or  ho  ” (4*^’^  S.  vii.  142,  286,  378.) 
The  correspondents  who  write  in  support  of  this 
expression  in  preference  to  whether  or  not  ” 
seem  to  miss  the  reason  of  the  objection  origin- 
ally urged  against  whether  or  no  ” being  used 
indiscriminately.  An  elliptical  expression  cannot 
be  correct  if  the  gaps  will  not  bear  filling  up  j for 
instance,  whether  welconre  or  not,^^  is  the  proper 
expression;  and  the  [absurdity  as  well  as  incor- 
rectness of  the  other  mode  of  expression  becomes 
obvious  when  the  sentence  is  completed  or  the 
gap  left  after  no  ” filled  up. 

Some  of  the  defenders  of  whether  or  wo  ” 
give  examples  of  sentences  quite  differently  con- 
structed, such  as  the  following,  which  is  correct : — 
^‘Whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  yea  or  no.” 
This  is  the  same  as  saying  whether  is  it,  yea  or 
nay  ? ” the  propriety  of  which  is  not  disputed. 
At  the  same  time  I may  say,  that  I should  not 
consider  either  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  good 
authority  for  correct  modern  English. 

M.  A.  B. 

The  following  passage  from  The  TVmter''s  Tale, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  seems  to  be  in  point : — 

“ Camillo I must  ^ 

Forsake  the  court : to  do’t,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a break-neck.” 

William  Wickham. 

Thomsoh  a Drhid  (4*^  S.  vii.  97,  225,  401.) — 
Mrs.  Barbauld  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of 
this  epithet : — 

“ There  is  no  propriety  in  calling  Thomson  a Druid  or 
a pilgrim,  characters  totally  foreign  to  his  own.^  To  the 
sanguinary  and  superstitious  Druid  it  was  peculiarly  im- 
proper to"  compare  a poet  whose  religion  was  simple  as 
truth,  sublime  as  nature,  and  liberal  as  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy.”— Essay,  p.  43. 

Upon  this,  the  most  able  editor  of  Collins,  the 
Eev.  Alexander  Byce,  has  the  following  com- 
ment : — 


“ A strange  remark ! The  Druids  passed  their  days 
amid  rural  scenes : such  scenes  Thomson  delighted  in, 
and  exquisitely  described  ; hence  he  is  called  a Druid. 
Need  I add,  that  ‘woodland  pilgrim’  is  a beautiful 
poetical  expression  for  ‘ a wanderer  among  woodlands  ’ ? ” 
Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  8vo,  1827,  p.  196. 

Confer  Thomas  Warton’s  lines  : — 

“ Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore, 

Taught  mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore.” 

“ Sonnet  written  at  Stonehenge  ” {Poetical 
Works,  by  Mant,  1802,  ii.  146.) 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Altar  Slab  ih  Norwich  Cathebral  (4^^^  S. 
vii.  360,  399.) — The  slab  mentioned  by  W.  H.  S. 
as  having  been  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Jesus  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich  is  no  doubt 
the  mensa  of  an  altar.  The  piece  of  marble  near 
the  centre  no  doubt  covers  the  sepulchrum  or  cavity 
made  to  receive  a box  which  should  contain 
relics,  three  grains  of  incense  and  a parchment 
scroll,  on  which  should  be  written — (1)  what 
relics  are  enclosed,  (2)  the  name  of  the  saint  in 
whose  honour  the  altar  is  dedicated,  (3)  the  name 
of  the  consecrator,  (4)  what  indulgence  the  Pope 
has  granted  for  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  con- 
secration, (5)  the  day,  month,  and  year  of  the  con- 
secration. 

These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  rubrics  of 
the  office  “Be  Altaris  Consecratione  quae  fit  sine 
ecclesiae  dedicatione  ” in  the  Pontijicale  Pomanum 
of  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

Many  altar  slabs  may  be  seen  without  this 
sepulchrum ; in  those  cases  it  is  probable  that  in 
and  after  the  twelfth  century  the  sepulchruni  was 
in  the  base  of  the  altar,  as  a special  office  will  be 
found  in  the  Pontijicale,  in  which  that  case  is  pro- 
vided for. 

The  earliest  instance  which  I have  noticed  in 
which  a sepulchrum  exists  in  the  mensa  is  in  an 
altar  in  the  baptistery  at  Batisbon ; probably  of 
the  twelfth  century  — possibly  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  earlier  altars,  as  of  the  sixth  and 
ninth  centuries,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a cavity. 
It  is  uncertain  when  the  practice  of  inserting^ 
relics  in  altars  became  obligatory.  Moroni  {Piz.  di 
Erudizione  Ecclesiastico-Storico)  remarks  that  the 
rubrics  of  some  ancient  rituals  make  provision  for 
the  case  in  which  no  relics  were  placed  in  an  altar 
about  to  be  consecrated.  A.  N. 

English  Descent  oe  Daniel  O’Connell  (4^^* 
S.  iii.  75 ; vii.  242, 349,  444.)— An  Irishman  tells 
the  truth,  but  he  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 
Ferguson  does  say  in  regard  to  the  six  persons  named 
Konall,  mentioned  in  Landndmdbok,  that  “ one  of 
these  certainly  was  from  Ireland  ; but  he  also 
says,  which  An  Irishman  has  seen  fit  to  suppress, 
that  this  individual  “appears  to  have  been  most 
probably  one  of  the  Northmen  who  had  settled 
there,  as  both  his  wife  and  son  have  Scandinavian 
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names.  All  the  others,”  he  continues,  seem  from 
the  names  of  their  parents  to  have  been  pure 
^orsemen.”  It  is  not  by  such  shifts  that  the 
dogma  of  Celticism  is  to  be  sustained.  Bilbo. 

ElEVEN-S HILLING  PIECES  OE  ChAELES  I. 

442.) — I may  be  permitted  to  in- 
form W.  H.  that  angels  were  first  coined  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  IV.  about  the  year  1465.  They 
were  so  termed  from  the  design  on  the  obverse, 
which  was  the  archangel  Michael  standing  with 
his  left  foot  upon  the  dragon,  and  piercing  him 
through  the  mouth  with  a spear.  They  each 
weighed  eighty  grains  of  nearly  fine  gold,  and 
were  at  first  current  for  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Every  succeeding  sovereign  continued 
their  issue  until  Charles  I,,  who  was  the  last  who 
angels.  They  were  then  current  for  ten 
shillings,  and  only  weighed  sixty-four  grains  and 
a fraction.  Henet  W.  Heneeey. 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 

Bleep  oe  Buee  (4*^  S.  vii.  282,  379,  445.)— 
derived  from  A.-S.  beariv, 
which  is  variously  rendered  ‘^a  barrow,  a high 
or  hilly  place,  a wood,  grove,  hill  covered  with 
wood.  Conf.  Barf  (in  Bede  JBarve)^  near  Bever- 

B.  S.  Chaenock. 

CoNGEEVE  AND  Wtcheeley  (4^^  S.  vii.  301.) 
Me.  Ha  in  Feiswell  gives  a sentiment  to  Con- 
^eve  that  belongs  to  Wycherley,  who  wrote  the 
Flain  Dealer.  The  Double  Dealer  was  written  by 
Congreve.  q.^  E; 

Steeak  oe  Silvee  Sea  ” (4‘^  S.  vii.  390, 445.) 
The  quotation,  streak  of  silver  sea,”  concerning 
which  your  correspondent  A.  S.  inquires,  and 
which  Lord  Salisbury  was  reported  as  taking  from 
a lecture  by  Colonel  Chesney,  was  plainly  bor- 
rowed of  a purpose  by  the  latter  from  the  euloo-y 
of  England  in  the  famous  Gladstone  article  of  last 
October,’s  Edinburgh  Eevieiv,  p.  588.  In  Colonel 
Chesney  s printed  lecture  it  appears  between 
commas,  as  a quotation  should  be.  E.  E. 

Thomas  Baseeeville  (4*^  S.  vii.  429.) If 

your  correspondent  means  John  Baskerville,  the 
printer,  who  was  also  an  inventor  and  a patentee, 
he  will  find  a portrait  in  Mr.  Woodcroft’s  collec- 
tion at  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build- 
ings. May  I ask  what  G.  C.’s  Thomas  Baskerville 
invented  ? E.  B.  P 

_ Ieish  Legionaeies  in  Eio  de  Janeieo  (4*^  S. 
vii.  403.)— Me.  MacCabe  will  find  a full  and 
very  painful  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Irish 
Legion  in  Brazil  in  Armitage’s  Eistoru  of  Brazil 
2 vols.  8yo,  1836.  W. 

Beass  in  Boston  Chuech  (4*^  S.  vii.  405.)— 
B.  B.  says  that  the  brass  at  Boston  is  for 
“ Eichard  Bolle  of  Haugh,  who  died  1501.”  Burke, 


in  his  Extinct  Baronetcies,  gives  this  Eichard  as 
the  husband  of  Isabel  (Elizabeth)  Nanfan,  spell- 
ing the  name  in  error  Namant.  But  in  the  Bos- 
ton brass  Nanfan  occurs  as  a quartering.  This 
might  not  proVe  that  the  brass  was  not  for 
Eichard  Bolle.  But  what  are  the  quarterino^s 
after  10.  Coleshill  ? No.  8 is  Nanfan,  not  of  DevSn 
but  of  Cornwall,  or  Birts-Morton,  ^Worcestershire, 
to  which  place  the  Nanfans  migrated.  No.  9 is 
Penpons.  No.  10  is  Coleshill,  as  given  by  W.  E.  B. 
These  two,  Penpons  and  Coleshill,  are  Nanfan 
quarterings.  No.  12  certainly  might  be  Ercedekne 
or  Trecarrel;  the  martlet  being  for  difference. 
But  what  are  the  others  ? Not,  I think,  quarter- 
ings of  Nanfan. 

The  lady  is,  I think,  buried  at  Birts-Morton. 
In  that  church  still  exists  an  unusually  curious 
altar  tomb,  moved  from  its  place  and  mutilated 
as  usual.  Habington  gives  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Mfe.,  now  in  the  possession  of  Loed  Lyttelton. 
I have  copied  his  account,  and  have  it  before  me.' 
It  is  not  everywhere  quite  correct  j but  he  gives 
things  which  have  now  perished.  I read  a memoir 
of  it  at  the  tomb,  some  time  ago,  to  a few  friends, 
among  them  the  present  rector,-  and  I should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  give  a note  on  the  subject  some 
day  in  N.  & Q.” ,-  but  the  detail  is  too  long  for 
this  reply. 

It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  Habington  men- 
tions her,  and  that  her  figure  is  still  to  be  seen. 
He  says : — 

“ A gentellwoman  prayinge,  her  hatt  turned  up  as 
a chaplett,  & wrytten  Elizabeth  Bollvs,  sister  to  them 
both.” 

None  of  these  words  are  now  to  be  seen.  The 
^^both”  refers  to  John  and  Eichard  Nanfan.  her 
brothers,  J ohn  Nanfan  being  of  Birts-Morton  Court. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


The  Longs  oe  Weaxall  (4^1*  S.  vii.  423.)— 
Me.  Jones  says  (p.  425)  — 

“ there  was  a place  in  Wraxall  called  Berlej-’s  (or  Bar- 
ley’s) Court,  which,  according  to  Canon  Jackson,  passed 
to  Blunt  and  then  to  Hussey.” 

. coincidence  of  these  names  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  a connection  with  Verdon : for  Margery, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Theobald 
de  Verdon,  by  his  first  wife  Maude  Mortimer, 
married,  first  (before  June  17,  1327)  William  le 
Blunt  j secondly,  Mark  Husee  (who  died  v.  p., 
that  is,  before  July  23,  1349) ; and  thirdly,  John 
Crophull.  She  left  issue,  by  her  second  marriage 
at  least.  I offer  this  suggestion  for  what  it  may 
be  found  worth.  Heementetjde. 


The  Cod  Fisheey  oe  Neweodndland,  and  an 
English  Convent  in  Feance  (4“^  S.  vii.  429.) — 
The  English  convent  mentioned  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  your  correspondent  was  probably  that 
of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  of  Chaillot,  founded 
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by  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  1.  Her 
daughter  Henrietta  Anne  was  educated  here,  and 
to  this  place  the  unfortunate  queen  retired  when 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band. She  then  resided  at  the  chateau  of  Co- 
lombo, and  died  there  Aug.  31,  1669.  By  her 
express  wish,  her  heart  was  taken  to  Chaillot. 
In  the  archives  of  France  is  an  interesting  account 
of  its  reception,  written  by  one  of  the  nuns.  It  is 
quoted  in  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  (v.  465). 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A.n  Historical  View  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Murray  Graham,  M.A. 
(Longmans.) 

The  author  remarks  that  though  an  historical  account 
of  a nation’s  literature  and  art  is  entitled  to  consideration 
as  an  important  part  of  its  general  history,  it  has  too 
frequently  been  the  practice  in  historical  compositions,  if 
not  altogether  to  ignore,  at  least  to  treat  in  a very  sum- 
mary manner  the  literary  and  aesthetic  development  of 
the  national  thought  and  taste.  The  present  volume  is 
an  attempt  to  remedy  this  omission,  and  to  furnish  a 
short  histoiy  of  literature  and  art  in  Britain,  as  developed 
in  the  finer  and  more  popular  forms  during  the  most 
recent  period  of  her  annals.  After  a preliminary  view 
of  the  general  condition  of  litei'ature  and  art  and  their 
professors  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  accession  _ of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  Mr.  Graham  proceeds  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  various  branches  of  literary  composition  dur- 
ing the  period,  and  the  influence  which  the  different 
writers  have  had  upon  public  taste.  In  the  same  manner 
he  examines  the  progress  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  in  this  country.  The  book  gives  in  this  way 
just  the  information  suited  to  those  who  want  a general 
idea  upon  the  subject,  while  the  writer’s  authorities 
point  out  to  those  who  desire  further  information  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Parochial  and  Family  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg 
Minor,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall.  By  Sir  John  Mac- 
lean,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Part  III.  St.  Breward.  (Nichols  & 
Son.) 

We  congratulate  the  men  of  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  on  the 
steady  progress  which  Sir  John  Maclean  is  making  with 
his  history  of  that  interesting  portion  of  their  county, 
the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor.  In  the  Part  before  us, 
which  contains  a description  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bruered 
alias  St.  Breward  alias  Simon  Ward,  it  is  treated  with  the 
fulness  of  detail,  local,  historical,  and  genealogical,  and 
the  same  endeavour  to  attain  accuracy  and  completeness 
which  have  characterised  the  former  portions  of  the 
work,  and  which  will  ensure  it  a place  in  the  library  of 
all  Cornish  Antiquaries  and  Topographers. 

Books  received. — An  Essay  on  the  Druids,  the  An- 
cient Churches,  and  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland.  By 
the  Eev.  Richard  Smiddy  (Kelly,  Dublin)  has  claims  to 
attention  as  containing  a new  theory  of  the  Round 
Towers,  by  a Celtic  antiquar}’-,  who  thinks  it  probable 
that  Celtic  was  the  first  language  spoken  by  man. — The 
Passion  Play  of  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  Alexan- 
der Craig  Sellar  (Blackwood),  reprinted  from  Black- 


wood's Magazine,  will  be  found  very  useful  to  intending 
visitors  to  Ammergau,  where  the  Passion  Play  is  to  be 
performed  this  year  on  June  24  ; July  2,  9,  16,  25,  30  ; 
Aug.  6,  14,  20,  27  ; and  Sept.  3,  9,  17,  24. — Felton's  (late 
Brackett's^  Illustrated  Guide  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  §’C.  Bj' 
J.  Radford  Thompson,  M.A.,  very  full,  and  with  a couple 
of  good  maps,  which  in  some  degree  make  amends  for 
very  inferior  woodcuts. — The  Desideratum;  or,  Electri- 
city made  Plain  and  Useful  by  a Lover  of  Mankind  and 
of  Common  Sense  (Bailliere).  This  is  a reprint  of  the 
remarkable  tract  on  Curative  Electricity  written  by  John 
Wesley,  1759,  and  which,  like  his  little  pamphlet  on 
Cold  Water  as  a means  of  health,  shows  that  he  was  as 
interested  in  the  physical  as  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Harrow. — To  celebrate  and  commemorate  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Harrow  School  a committee  has  been  formed 
to  raise  a fund,  to  be  called  the  “ Lyon  Memorial  Fund,” 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  and  erecting  buildings 
for  school  purposes,  the  first  object  being  the  erection  of 
a Speech  Room,  with  an  architectural  elevation  worthy 
of  its  splendid  neighbours,  the  Chapel  and  Vaughan  Li- 
brary. It  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  30,OOOZ.  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  all  the  objects  in  view;  and  the 
fii'st  list  of  subscriptions,  containing  two  donations  of 
1,000Z.  each,  affords  good  reason  for  believing  that  old 
Harrovians  will  not  allow  the  committee  to  lack  the 
means  necessary  for  carrjfing  out  so  laudable  an  object. 

Dr.  Dollinger. — In  a convocation  to  be  holden  at 
Oxford  on  Tuesday,  it  will  be  proposed  that  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  be  granted  by  diploma  to  Dr.  Joseph  John  Ig- 
natius von  Dollinger. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — On  March  11  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  measures  in  contemplation  for  the  preservation 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  We  are  now  glad  to  announce 
that  a public  meeting  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  June  22,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
steps  to  be  taken  for  raising  46,000/.  required  for  this 
purpose.  The  Earl  of  Verulam  will  preside,  and  we  hope 
he  will  be  supported  in  his  laudable  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  most  important  of  our  architectural 
monuments. 

The  second  volume  of  Lord  Brougham’s  autobiogra- 
phy will  shortly  appear.  The  narrative  will  extend  to 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  include 
a great  portion  of  the  affairs  of  Queen  Caroline  and  her 
trial. 

The  death  is  announced,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  of 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  of  Rolleston  Hall,  near  Burton- 
on-Trent,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  North  Staffordshire.  The 
proximity  of  bis  family  seat  to  Tutbury  Castle,  one  of 
the  prisons  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  led  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  its  story,  and  in  1822  he  published  a History 
of  the  Castle,  Priory,  and  Town  of  Tutbury. 

Strasburg  Library.  — The  subscriptions  for  the 
Strasburg  Library  are,  according  to  the  National  Zeitung,. 
progressing  so  favourably  as  to  promise  to  leave  the  in- 
stitution rich,  not  only  in  the  number,  but  equally  so  in 
the  literary  value  of  its  volumes.  The  efforts  made  to- 
wards this  object  in  England  are  highly  appreciated 
abroad.  Moreover,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  con- 
tributed two  thousand  volumes  from  his  library  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Basle,  Erlangen, 
Greifswald,  and  Jena,  and  the  royal  library  at  Stuttgardt 
have  made  liberal  promises.  Switzerland  is  doing  its 
best,  and  the  Austrian  capital,  though  disclaimed  as  a 
German  city,  proposes  to  add  some  specimens  of  peculiar 
value.  Some  appreciable  presents  come  from  private 
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men,  for  instance,  from  the  Wurtemburg  minister,  Herr 
von  Wachter.  lii  addition  to  these  gifts  government  has 
resolved  to  enrich  the  new  institution  by  purchases  from 
government  funds.  Professor  Docking’s  famous  collection 
is  to  be  incorporated,  and  that  of  Professor  von  Vangerow, 
in  Heidelberg,  has  already  been  purchased.  Both  are 
rich  in  valuable  law  books  and  manuscripts,  the  latter 
numbering  no  fewer,  than  3,350  volumes. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJECHASE. 


Particulars  and  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose. 

Edinburgh  Review.  No  213,  Jan.  1857. 

Quarterly  Review.  No.  161. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


t0  C0rre^p0iitfpnt^. 

Correspondents  who  write  respecting  articles  which  have 
not  appeared  should  state  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 
We  cannot  recollect  signatures  or  initials. 

W.  M.  (Wirksworth.) — For  the  history  of  the  music  of 
“■^The  Harmonious  Blacksmithf  consult  “N.  & Q ” S 
i.  356. 

G.  A.  C. — As  we  have  f urther  communications,  we  with- 
hold your  resume. 

J.  G.  Waller. — In  type. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


BIBLIOTHECA  AaERICANA. 

Now  ready, 

A CATALOGUE  of  Five  Thousand  Volumes  of  Books, 

relating  to  the  History  and  Geography  of  North  and  South  America 
and  West  Indies  ; containing  an  extraordinary  Collection  of  Works 
of  extreme  rarity  on  the  Early  History  and  Colonization  of  the  United 
States.  In  an  8vo  volume  of  250  pages,  cloth.  Post  free  for  2s.  in  post- 
age labels,  English  or  American. 

ALFRED  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6«7.,  5s.  6cZ., and  6s.  M.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s. &d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6(7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6(7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality 
^^coWs™u?reSu.6i®^'’“®  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 

“ ASriSfioS. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6(7. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
free.  ^ Scales,  Writmg  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 

(Established  1841.) 


T'HE  NEW  GENTLEMAN’S  GOLD  WATCH, 

Fnglish  Make,  more  solid  than  PoreipTi  147  14«^ 

JONES  Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House.  ’ 

These  Watches  have  many  points  of  Special  Novelty. 


THE  NEW  VELLUM- WOVE  CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER,  192,  Fleet  Street, 
Corner  of  Chancer}^  Lane. 

0/  Note-paper  of  a superior  kind  has  long  been  the 
^bject  of  e:^eriment  with  manufacturers,  but  until  lately  no  improve- 
riMnt  could  be  made  on  that  in  general  use,  and  therefore  it  was  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  extreme  excellence  had  been  attained  ; but  this 
conclusion  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Partridge  & Cooper, 
21  Street,  who  determined  to  continue  operations  until  some  new 
Sheer  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  for  they 
produce  a new  description  of  paper,  which  they 
call  Clubhouse  Note,  that  surpasses  anything  of  the  kmdin  ordinary 
1 paper  IS  beautifully  white,  its  surface  is  as  smooth  as 

polished  ivory,  and  its  substance  nearly  resembles  that  of  vellum,  so 
tnat  tne  writing  thereon  presents  an  extraordinary  clearness  and  beauty. 
A steel  pen  can  be  used  unnn  it  with  tPp  o p-ppoo 

thus  0 
—Sun. 


T 1 1 iiicicuupreseuis  an  exiraorainary  Clearness  and  beauty. 

A steel  pen  can  be  used  upon  it  with  the  facility  of  a goose  quill,  and 
us  one  great  source  of  annoyance  has  been  completely  superseded  ” 


“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOOK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKEKS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS. 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES, 

COXjIjIHSOH  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATOBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


H 


ORNE’S  POMPEIAN  DECORATIONS. 

ROBERT  HORNE, 

HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 

41,  GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

London,  E.C. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy. 


F DIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  2s.  6(7.,  by  all  Pharmaceu 
tical  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MORSON  & SON 
124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  aid  the  best 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES. 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 


SAUCE.— LEA  AND  PERRINS. 

THIS  **  WOHCHSTHHSaiRH,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 
THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE. 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 

Ask  for  “LEA  AND  PEBRINS”*  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
, Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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JUNIUS’S  SECRET  AND  “THE  TIMES” 
REVIEWER. 

As  at  tlie  present  moment,  when’  Parliament  is 
in  full  work,  and  the  columns  of  The  Times  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  reports  from  Paris  and 
the  Tichhorne  case,  it  would  he  vain  to  expect  the 
Editor  to  find  room  for  the  discussion  of  a mere 
literary  question,  I hope  to  he  permitted  to  call  at- 
tention in  N.  & Q.”  to  a paragraph  in  The  Times 
review  of  Mr.  Twisleton’s  interesting  volume,* 
in  the  hope  that  doing  so  will  help  to  clear  up 
some  doubts  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  such 
of  your  readers  as  have  ever  cared  to  look  into  the 
question  Who  was  Junius  ? ” 

The  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

“Mr.  Pitt  told  Lord  Aberdeen  (the  late  Premier)  that 
lie  and  his  father  (Lord  Chatham)  knew  ivho  wrote  the 
Junius  Letters,  and  that  it  was  not  Francis.  Lord  Aber- 
deen repeated  this  statement  to  his  son,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Gordon,  now  Governor  of  the  Mauritius.  The  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenville  told  Lady  Delamere  and  Miss  Williams 
Wynn  (his  nieces),  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rowley  (his  great 
niece),  as  a matter  of  personal  knowledge,  that  Junius 
was  not  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  had  been 
popularly  ascribed.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Diaries  of  a Lady  of  Quality,  in  which  the  Grenvilles 
were  mentioned  as  possessed  of  the  key,  Lady  Grenville 


* The  Handwriting  of  Junius,  professionally  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Charles  Chabot  (Expert).  With  Preface 
and  Collateral  Evidence  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton.” 


sent  a message  to  the  editor,  through  Dr.  James  Ferguson 
to  say  that  Lord  Grenville  told  her  he  knew  who  wrote 
the  Junius  Letters,  and  they  were  not  written  by  Francis.” 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  reader  of 
this  paragraph  is  the  curious  fact  that  the  myste- 
rious secret  which  Junius  declared  should  die  with 
him  was  known  to  no  less  than  four  persons — Lord 
Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Grenville. 

But  how  was  it  known  to  them  ? Was  it  known 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ? Was  it  known 
from  the  information  of  Junius  himself,  or  from 
any  other  direct  sources  of  positive  information  ? 
Or  was  it  known  to  them  (that  is,  confidently  be- 
lieved by  them)  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  Taylor  might  have  said  he  knew  that 
Junius  was  Francis,  i.  e.  from  the  conviction  of  his 
own  mind,  from  evidence  which  he  felt  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  ? 

How  did  these  distinguished  persons  become 
possessed  of  the  secret,  which  Junius  declared 
would  perish  with  him  ? Lord  Chatham  could 
scarcely  have  received  it  otherwise  than  in  con- 
fidence ; yet  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  only  eleven  years  old 
when  Junius  ceased  to  write,  but  for  that  difficulty 
it  would  be  a natural  inference  that  Mr.  PitFs 
knowledge  was  derived  from.  Lord  Chatham. 
How,  too,  did  Lord  Grenville  learn  it,  born  as  he 
was  in  the  same  year  with  Mr.  Pitt  ? for  if  he 
learned  it  from  Mr.  Grenville,  then  Mr.  Grenville 
could  only  have  received  it  under  circumstances 
which  would  j ustify  his  divulging  it. 

A very  slight  examination  of  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  Junius  shows  of  how  little  value 
they  are  as  evidence  for  the  discovery  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Letters.  And  this  without  the 
slightest  doubt  being  felt  as  to  the  high  character 
and  thorough  truthfulness  of  those  by  whom  and 
through  whom  they  are  related  and  handed  down. 
Who  can  feel  otherwise  than  convinced  that  in 
sending  a message  to  the  editor  of  The  Diaries  of 
a Lady  of  Quality,  “ that  Lord  Grenville  told  her 
he  knew  who  wrote  Junius’s  Letters,  and  that 
they  were  not  written  by  Francis,”  Lady  Gren- 
ville was  only  anxious  to  contribute  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  establishment  of  the  truth  ? In  like 
manner  who  can  feel  otherwise  than  convinced 
that  the  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon  is  actuated  by  the 
same  praiseworthy  motive  ? 

A^et  assuredly  there  must  have  been  some  de- 
fect in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  memory,  or  Mr.  Gordon 
has  been  under  a wrong  impression  as  to  the  name 
of  the  mj^sterious  author  j for  as  Mr.  Pitt  died  in 
1806,  and  Francis’s  supposed  connection  with  the 
Letters  was  never  hinted  at  until  1813,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  told 
Lord  Aberdeen  that  he  and  his  father  knew  who 
wrote  the  Letters,  and  that  it  was  not  Francis.’’’ 

That  Mr.  Grenville,  to  whom  Junius  addressed 
the  private  letters  printed  in  the  Grenville  Cm'- 
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respondence,  did  not  know  the  writer  of  them, 
may  fairly  l3e  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  tied  them,  up  as  anonymous  ” ; and  Mr. 
Smith,  the  accomplished  editor  of  that  corre- 
spondence, says  expressly — and  his  testimony  on 
the  point  is  very  important — 

“ It  has  been  supposed  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville had  some  peculiar  knowledge  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  Jupius,  I have  no  reason  to  join  in  that  opinion, 
for  I never  heard  him  speak  upon  the  subject,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  it  mentioned  in  his  presence.” 

And  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville 
never  saw  the  Stowe  Letters,  about  which  so 
many  marvellous  accounts  have  been  given,  until 
they  were  shown  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith  in  1840. 

Surely,  in  the  face  of  what  has  here  been  stated, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  what  proof  is  there 
that  either  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville, Lord  Chatham,  or  Mr.  Pitt  knew — that  is, 
had  positive  knowledge  of — who  wrote  the  Letters 
of  Junius.  Qtt^sitor. 


NICHOLAS  FERRAR’S  EULOGY  UPON  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  “ IGNORAMUS.” 

Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  pious  recluse  of  Little 
Gidding,  and  George  Kuggle,  the  author  of  Igno- 
ramus, the  well-known  comedy  played  before 
King  James  at  Cambridge,  were  both  students  at 
Clare  Hall.  In  after  life  both  became  interested 
in  the  colonisation  of  Virginia,  and  Kuggle  in  his 
will  made  the  following  bequest : — 

“ I give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  bringing  up  of  the  infidels’  children  in  Virginia  in 
Christian  religion,  which  my  will  is  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Virginia  Company  accordingly,  desiring  Almighty 
God  to  stir  up  the  charitable  hearts  of  many  benefactors 
in  this  kind,  principally  for  the  increasing  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  * 

At  a meeting  of  the  Virginia  Company  held 
November  20,  1622,  Nicholas  Ferrar,  as  deputy- 
governor,  made  the  following  statement,  which 
has  never  before  been  printed  in  England,  and  was 
copied  from  the  company’s  MS.  Transactions  in 
the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  U.  S.  of 
America : — 

“ Mj’  Deputy  further  acquainted  the  Company  that  M’^ 
George  Ruggle,  lately  fellowe  of  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge, 
beinge  a Brother  of  the  Company  and  newly  deceased  (w<=h 
he  said  he  could  not  without  great  griefe  mencon),  had 
by  his  will  bequeathed  100^  for  the  educacon  of  Infidells’ 
children,  w’ch  he  had  caused  to  be  put  into  the  Table ; 
w®^  the  Court  well  approued  of : but  seemed  (at  least 
the  most  part)  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  person  or 
qualities  of  the  man  : 

“ Whereupon  desiringe  to  be  informed  of  both,  M*" 
Deputy  told  them  he  was  a man  second  none  in  know- 
ledge of  all  manner  of  humanity,  learninge,  and  so 
generally  reputed  in  Vniuersity  of  singular  honestie  and 

[*  A copy  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  George 
Ruggle  in  extenso  is  printed  in  his  Ignoramus,  edited  by 
J.  S.  Hawkins,  edit.  1787,  pp.  xci — civ.  Consult  also 
Majmr’s  Two  Lives  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  1855,  p.  12.] 


integritie  of  life,  sincere  and  zealous  in  Religion,  and  of 
verie  great  wisedome  and  understandinge  ; 

“ All  w«ii  good  partes  he  had  for  these  last  three  yeares 
wholly  almost  spent  and  exercised  in  Virginia  buisinesses, 
hauinge  (besides  continually  assistinge  his  Brothers  and 
himself  with  Counsell  and  all  manner  of  help  in  these 
places)  written  sundry  treatises  for  the  benefitt  of  the 
Plantation,  and  in  pticular  the  worke  so  highly  com- 
ended by  Edwin  Sandys,  concerninge  the  Gouerm’t 
of  Virginia,  but  such  was  his  modestie  that  he  would 
by  no  meanes  suffer  it  to  be  knowne  during  his  life. 
But  now  being  dead,  Mi'  Deputy  said  he  could  not  with 
a good  conscience  deprive  him  of  that  Honor  he  sc 
duely  deserued.” 

Ruggle  willed  that  all  bis  papers  and  note- 
books should  be  burned,  and  among  these  waa 
probably  his  treatise  on  the  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Edwaed  D.  Neill. 

Dublin. 


The  Repehtaht  Thief.  — I once  heard  in 
Jamaica  a clergyman  of  the  Scotch  kirk,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Repentant  Thief,  say  ^^he  had  the 
peculiar  privilege  and  high  honour  of  being  the 
last  that  was  blessed  by  the  dying,  and  the  first 
that  was  redeemed  by  the  dead  Saviour  ” — a sen- 
timent to  me  original  and  beautiful,  and  worthj^ 
of  preservation  in  N.  & Q.”  G.  E. 

Ahecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wellikgtoh.  — 
Many  years  ago,  whilst  shooting  in  Hampshire  with 
a young  clergyman,  I was  told  by  him  a pleasing 
anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With  an 
estate  purchased  for  the  Duke  went  the  advowson 
of  a living  for  which  the  clergyman  was  being 
educated.  The  Duke  heard  of  it,  and  one  day 
asked  the  lad  to  be  his  guide  in  a ride  across  the 
country,  and  finding  what  he  had  heard  to  be 
true,  and  being  pleased  with  his  companion,  the 
Duke  told  him  the  : change  of  proprietorship  in 
the  land  should  make  no  difference  as  to  the 
living,  which  he  should  receive  when  he  had 
qualified  himself  for  it  5 and  he  was  in  possession 
of  it  when  I knew  him.  G.  E. 

What  Ceitics  aee. — I do  not  know  whether 
it  may  interest  the  readers  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  to  know 
that  the  saying,  now  celebrated,  of  D’Israeli,  that 
Literary  critics  are  for  the  most  part  men  whc 
have  failed  in  original  composition,”  is  not  ori- 
ginal. The  idea  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  epilogue 
to  Congreve’s  Way  of  the  World:  — 

“ Then,  all  bad  poets  we  are  sure  are  foes, 

And  how  their  number’s  swell’d  the  town  well  knows  : 
In  shoals  I’ve  marked  ’em  judging  in  the  Pit, 

Tho’  they’re  on  no  pretence  for  judgment  fit, 

But  that  they  have  been  damned  for  want  of  wit. 

Since  when  they,  by  their  own  offences  taught, 

Set  up  for  spies  on  plays  and  finding  fault.” 
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Mummy-Hunting. — Tlie  enclosed  cutting  from 
tlie  Homeward  Mail  of  April  22,  being  the  first 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  mummies  in  India,  from 
which  important  historical  deductions  may  be 
expected,  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  for 
republication  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”;  — 

“ Mummy-Hunting. — General  Cunningham,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Archaeological  Survey  in  India,  is  now 
in  Lahore,  and  mummy-hunters  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  The  Indian  Public  Opinion  says  : — ‘ We 
think  that  everything  valuable  that  may  be  found  should 
be  sent  to  Europe,  where  alone  the  men  are  found  who 
have  both  the  learning  and  the  leisure  to  compare  and 
■complete  scientific  investigations.  Nothing  would  be  i 
more  ridiculous  and  ephemeral  than  to  attempt  to  create  a ! 
pseudo- Athens  in  some  corner  of  India.  The  less  General 
Cunningham  trusts  to  subordinate  official  agency,  and 
the  more  he  encourages  independent  inquiry,  the  greater 
will  be  the  results  which  his  mission  will  achieve.’  ” 

E.  E.  W.  E. 

‘‘Annie  Laukie.” — The  birth  of  this  young 
lady,  so  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  is 
quaintly  recorded  by  her  father  Sir  Eobert  Laurie, 
of  Maxwelltown,  in  the  family  register  in  these 
words : — 

“ At  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  God,  mj^  daughter, 
Anna  Laurie,  was  borne  upon  the  16*^  day  of  December, 

3 682  years,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
baptised  by  Geo.”  [Hunter,  of  Glencairn]. 

And  his  own  marriage  is  given  in  the  same  quaint 
style : — 

“ At  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  I was  married  to 
my  wife  Jean  Eiddell  upon  the  day  of  July,  1674,  in 
the  Tron  Kirk  of  Edinb.,  by  Annane.” 

These  statements  I find  in  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Arundell,  and  which  his  son,  W.  F.  Hunter  Arun- 
dell.  Esq.,  of  Barjarg  Tower,  Dumfriesshire,  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  and  make  use  of. 
They  contain  a vast  fund  of  curious  information 
respecting  the  antiquities  and  county  families  of 
Dumfriesshire.  Many  of  your  readers  will  know 
that  Annie  was  wooed  by  William  Douglas  of 
Fingland,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Her  charms  are 
thus  spoken  of  in  his  pathetic  lyric,  ‘•Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie  ” : — 

“ Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drift. 

Her  neck  is  like  the  swan. 

Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 
That  e’er  the  sun  shone  on. 

That  e’er  the  sun  shone  on, 

And  dark  blue  is  her  e’e  ; 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I’d  lay  me  down  and  die.” 

She  was,  however,  obdurate  to  his  passionate 
appeal,  preferring  Alexander  Fergusson  of  Craig- 
darroch,  to  whom  she  was  eventually  married. 
This  William  Douglas  was  said  to  have  been  the 
hero  of  the  well-known  song,  “ Willie  was  a wan- 
ton wag.’’  Though  he  was  refused  by  Annie,  he 
did  not  pine  away  in  single  blessedness,  but  made 
a runaway  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Clerk  of 


Glenboig,  in  Galloway,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  C.  T..Eamage. 


Paeodies. — The  recent  mention  of  parodies  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  has  reminded  me  of  some  lines  which 
originated  in  this  country,  in  imitation  of  the 
well-known  verse  in  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh : — 

“ I never  nursed  a dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well 
And  love  me,  it  was  sui’e  to  die.” 

Thus  imitated : — 

“ I never  had  a piece  of  toast. 

Particularly  long  and  wide. 

But  fell  upon  the  sanded  floor. 

And  always  on  the  butter’d  side.” 

And  Hood’s  beautiful  little  poem  commencing  — 

“ I remember,  I remember. 

The  house  where  I was  born,” — 
has  given  rise  to  an  imitation,  two  verses  of 
which  are  — 

“ I remember,  I remember, 

The  day  that  I was  born. 

When  first  I saw  this  breathing  world, 

All  naked  and  forlorn. 

They  wrapped  me  in  a linen  cloth. 

And  then  in  one  of  frieze; 

And  tho’  I could  not  speak  just  then. 

Yet  I contrived  to  sneeze. 


“ I remember,  I remember, 

Old  ladies  came  from  far  ; 

Some  said  I was  like  mother  dear. 
But  others  thought  like  par; 
Yet  all  agreed  I had  a head. 

And  most  expressive  ej^es ; 

The  latter  were  about  as  large 
As  plums  in  Christmas  pies.” 

Philadelphia. 


Uneda. 


Political  Satieical  Deamas. — I perceive,  by 
an  advertisement  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  that  No.  260  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  article  on  the 
“first  Lord  Shaftesbury.”  Not  having  in  this 
remote  locality  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  pe- 
riodical, I am  curious  to  learn  if  any  reference  is 
made  in  it  to  what  was  no  uncommon  practice  in 
his  lordship’s  time,  that  of  introducing  real  cha- 
racters on  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  satirising 
them.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  so  assailed  by  Dry- 
den  in  an  opera  entitled  Albion  and  Alhanis.  “ The 
subject  of  this  piece,”  as  Baker  says  in  his  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,  “ is  wholly  allegorical,  being 
intended  to  expose  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  ad- 
herents but  neither  Baker  nor  the  learned  Dr. 
Johnson  seem  to  be  aware  that  a more  violent  and 
virulent  satire  upon  the  same  individual  is  to  be 
found  in  Otway’s  play  of  Venice  Preserved.*  Baker 
quotes  Dr.  Johnson  as  truly  describing  those  por- 


[*  Mr.  Christie  (ii.  429,  et  seq.')  treats  of  the  attacks  on 
Shaftesbury  by  Drvden,  Butler,  Duke,  and  Otway,  — 
Ed.  » N.  & Q.”] 
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tions  of  the  play,  now  never  represented,  and  in 
which  the  leading  character  is  Antonio,  as  des- 
picable scenes  of  vile  comedy.”  All  the  vices 
assigned  to  Antonio  were  intended  to  depict 
Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; and  it  was  on 
account  of  these  very  scenes  that  the  play  was  a 
favourite  with  Charles  II.  These  statements  are 
made  from  my  recollection  of  what  I read  in  (^)ut 
unfortunately  did  not  make  a note  of)  a periodical 
entitled  The  Drama,  and  published  in  London  in 
1821.  The  probability  of  its  correctness  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  both  parties,  at  that  period  of  Eng- 
lish history,  were  merciless  in  their  treatment  of 
each  other,  and  made  use  of  the  forms  of  a drama 
to  gratify  their  detestation  of  their  adversaries. 
Look,  for  instance,  to  Baker’s  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing pieces : Abdicated  Prince ; The  Assembly ; 

Danished  Duhe ; Blessmgs  of  P ; Bloody  Duke ; 

The  Cabal;  City  Politiques ; Cold’s  Fury,  ^^c. 

An  instructive  history  might  be  written  upon 
the  political  satirical  drama  as  founded  by  Aris- 
tophanes, and  perpetuated  in  England  until  the 
last  century.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Moncontour-de-Bretague,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France. 

Tktje  Eistjotmeivt.  — That  most  accomplished 
and  kindly  country  gentleman,  the  late  J.  B.  S. 
Morritt  of  Eokeby,  inviting  a friend  to  his  house, 
writes  (February  1840)  in  this  courteous  and 
genial  strain : — 

‘'You  are  not  to  be  in  any  hurry,  but  obliging  and 
obedient,  and  to  stay  a long  visit,  and  see  all  my  favourite 
lions,  and  enjoy  what  I always  prefer  to  all  other  enjoy- 
ments of  society — a friend’s  house  and  fine  weather  in  the 
country;  that  which  Sir  William  Temple  says  is  like 
home  but  not  homelv,  and  like  solitude  without  being 
lonely.” 

C. 

Deeinitioi^  oe  Consols. — Mr.  D’Israeli,  some 
time  since,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referring 
to  Sydney  Smith’s  7not  on  the  subject,  spoke  of 
the  ‘‘  S2ueet  simplicity  of  Consols,”  which  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  press.  Unless  my  memory  is  at 
fault,  the  expression  used  by  the  witty  canon  of 
St.  Paul’s  was  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  three 
per  cents.”  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Eldon  House,  Beading. 

Saved  dy  a Fish. — The  following  cutting  from 
The  Times  of  April  20  is  worthy  of  a corner  in 
^‘N.  &Q.”:— . 

“ That  the  ocean  abounds  with  wonders  is  daily  being 
exemplified,  and  seldom  more  forcibly  so  than  in  the 
experience  of  Captain  Ward  of  the  bark  Providence,  of 
Hartlepool,  who  has  just  returned  from  Dantzic,  at 
which  port  he  was  frozen  up  during  the  late  severe  winter. 
He  states  that  during  his  outward  voyage  to  that  port,  in 
November  last,  the  ship  sprang  a severe  leak  during  a 
gale  in  the  Baltic,  and  his  crew  were  all  but  exhausted 
in  their  efforts  at  the  pumps  to  reduce  it.  One  day  she 
suddenly  stopped  making  more  water,  and  eventually 
the  vessel  reached  Dantzic  safely.  After  the  discharge 
of  the  cargo  a search  was  made  for  the  leak,  resulting  in 
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the  discovery  of  a hole  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  after 
planks  from  the  yielding  of  a knot  in  the  wood,  and  in 
this  aperture  was  wedged  a dead  fish,  whose  collision 
with  the  vessel  when  alive  had  been  the  evident  cause  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  leak,  and  consequent  salvation  of  the 
ship  and  crew.” 

The  name  of  the  ship  is  not  a little’ remark- 
able— The  Providence.” 

I remember  reading  some  years  ago  of  a similar 
act  of  Providence,  but  have  no  further  note  of  it. 

George  Lloyd. 

Cramlington. 

Chaucer’s  Works,  ed.  Stowe,  1561.— It  is 
worth  notice,  that  in  Stowe’s  Supplement  to 
Thynne’s  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Works  (Godfray, 
1632),  which  Stowe  heads— Here  folowetli 
certaine  woorkes  of  GefFray  Chauser,  whiche  hath 
not  here  tofore  been  printed,  and  are  gathered 
and  added  to  this  booke  by  Jhon  Stowe,”' the  first 
Balade  of  three  stanzas  on  Gentilnesse,  or  Virtues 
not  being  hereditary,  was  not  only  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  (Univ.  Lib.  Cambr.),  and 
by  Thynne  in  his  edition  of  1532,  at  leaf  380, 
Scogan’s  moral  Poem  to  the  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  King’s  House  (where  alone  this  Balade 
is  preserved),  but  was  also  printed  by  Stowe 
himself  on  leaf  336,  col.  2,  in  his  reprint  of  this 
same  poem  of  Scogan’s,  leaf  ,334  back-335  back. 
There  are  a few  trifling  differences  in  the  words 
of  the  two  copies  in  Stowe.  F.  J.  F. 


Accointance. — Has  this  word  ever  been  used 
by  English  authors,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  letter  to  her  grand  friend,  and  in  the 
French  acceptation  of  its  meaning  (from  the  Latin 
ad  comitare — “liaison  ordinairement  illicite  d’un 
homme  avec  une  femme  ”)  ? Mrs.  Thrale,  under 
which  homely  English  name  we  all  seem  to  pre- 
fer her,  writes  in  February,  1782  : — 

“ Looking  over  some  French  melanges  yesterday,  I 
observed  that  M.  I’Abbe  d’Artigny  used  the  word  accoin- 
tance. ; it  was  a new  thing  to  me,  and  one  of  which  I 
had  no  notion  before.  Pray  how  came  it  into  our  lan- 
guage ? ” — Vide  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  Collection  of  Letters  to  and 
from  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  2 vols.,  London, 
1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

There  is  no  answer  to  this  question  in  any  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  subsequent  letters  j which,  by  the 
way,  make  us  love  him  more  than  any  of  his  great 
works,  and  well  deserve  that  little  self-praise  of 
himself  and  his  letters : “ Anch’  io  sono  qnttoreP 
(Vide  ante,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.) 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

“ Adamantine  Chains.” — Can  any  reader  sup- 
ply me  with  examples  of  this  fine  expression  other 
than  the  following  ? — 
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’A5afJt,avTlvcap  decrixouv  iu  a^p-fiKTOis  TreSot?. 

^schylus,  Prometheus,  line  6. 

“ Adamante  texto  vincire.” 

Seneca,  Hercules  Furens,  807. 

“ But  her  in  chaines'of  Adamant  he  tyde ; 

For  nothing  else  might  keepe  her  safe  and  sound.” 

Spenser,  Fuerie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  xii.  82. 

“ In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.’’ 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  line  48. 

“ In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound.” 

Pope,  Messiah,  verse  47, 

“ Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain.” 

Gray,  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

The  Kedceosse  Knight. 

Anonyhotts. — I liave  now  in  my  possession  tlie 
following : — 

“ The  Ivdgement  of  a most  reuerend  and  learned  Man, 
from  bevond  the  Seas,  concerning  a Threefold  Order  of 
Bishops",  with  a Declaration  of  certaine  other  waightie 
Points  concerning  the  Discipline  and  Governement  of  the 
Church.” 

Who  was  the  author  ? Where  was  it  printed  ? 
What  is  its  date  ? I cannot  find  it  in  Bohn’s 
Lowndes.  It  is  hound  up  with  “ A Lamentable 
Complaint  of  the  Commonalty,”  The  Vnlawfull 
Practises  of  Prelates,”  and  A Booke  of  the  Forme 
of  Common  Prayers,  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, &c.,  agreeable  to  Gods  Worde,  and  the 
Vse  of  the  reformed  Chvrches.” 

J.  M.  CoWPEE. 

Antique  Heads  in  Medth:val  Seals.— In  the 
fifth  volume  of  Arcliceologia  Cantiana  are  several 
seals  of  Stephen  de  Thurnham,  Mabel  de  Galton, 
and  Bobert  de  Thurnham,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  which  have  an  interesting  feature  which 
I do  not  think  has  been  noticed.  Each  of  the 
small  counter-seals  has  iu  the  centre  an  antique 
head  or  device,  doubtless  taken  from  Boman  and 
other  intaglios  inserted  in  the  probably  gold  seal. 
The  one  at  p.  208  appears  to  be  an  early  Eastern 
signet  with  inscription.  Could  any  reader  ex- 
plain the  inscription  ? It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
old  engraved  gems  inserted  in  book  covers,  church 
plate,  or  such  things ; but  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  them  so  early  used  again  as  seals. 

J.  C.  J. 

Babylonian  Beiges. — In  the  sun-dried  bricks 
which  the  Israelites  were  required  to  make  for 
the  Egyptians,  the  chopped  straw  which  they  con- 
tained would  serve  as  a binding  material,  but  in 
the  kiln-baked  bricks  it  would  be  entirely  burnt 
away ; yet  we  find  that  the  Bomans,  at  a far  later 
period,  in  their  kilns  at  Castor  {BurobrivcB)  had 
mixed  vegetable  matters  with  the  clay  walls  of  the 
kilns.  What  purpose  was  this  admixture  intended 
to  serve,  and  is  it  ever  resorted  to  in  the  modern 
manufacture  of  bricks  ? M.  D. 

A Caeicathee  Queey. — There  is  a caricature, 
dated  1817,  entitled  The  Horse  Marine  and  his 
Trumpeter  in  a Squall,”  referring  to  the  appoint- 


ment of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  as  a Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  marquis  is  represented  in 
his  hussar  uniform,  riding  a sea-horse  in  a turbu- 
lent sea;  beside  him  swims  a water-rat;  before 
him,  floating  on  a Walcheren  log,”  is  his  trum- 
peter, a bald-headed  Triton  in  a harlequin’s 
jacket.  Query:  W’^ho  are  the  trumpeter  and  the 
water-rat  ? A.  P. 

Cleopatea  : was  she  Egyptian  oe  Geeee? — 
In  M.  Gerome’s  “ Cleopatre  apportee  a Cesar  dans 
un  tapis,”  now  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
I was  astonished  to  find  Cleopatra  represented 
with  the  fleshy  sensual  features  and  yellow  skin 
of  an  Egyptian  woman.  I had  always  looked 
upon  her  as  a Greek.  M.  Gerome  must,  no  doubt, 
think  that  he  has  authority  for  representing  her 
as  he  has  done ; [put  where  does  he  find  his 
authority  ? I have  taken  some  trouble  in  inves- 
tigating the  matter,  and  I cannot  discover  that 
she  had  a single  drop  of  Egyptian  blood  in  her 
veins ; and  if  she  had  not,  surely  the  residence  of 
her  family  in  Egypt  for  some  Wo  hundred  and 
fifty  years  would  not  alone  suffice  to  give  the 
most  notorious  member  of  it  purely  Egyptian 
features  and  Egyptian  skin.  The  Americans  of 
the  United  States  have  not  yet  become  North 
American  Indians,  although  some  maintain  they 
are  upon  the  road. 

It  is  true  that  Cleopatra  seems  to  have  had  two 
slight  tinges  of  Persian  blood;*  and  that  her 
father  (Ptolemy  Auletes)  and  her  mother  are  said 
both  of  them  to  have  been  illegitimate  children 
of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  by  an  unknown  mother  (or 
mothers).  But  even  supposing  this  unknown 
mother  (or  mothers)  to  have  been  Egyptian — 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose — this  and  the 
tinges  of  Persian  blood  would  not  have  converted 
a Greek  race  into  a purely  Egyptian  one.t 

The  copies  of  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  given 
in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Rom.  and  Grec.  Biography  and 
Mythology,  show  us  thoroughly  Grecian  faces. 
Cleopatra’s  face  is  less  Grecian  than  the  rest,  but 
only  because  it  is  more  Boman.  But  perhaps 
these  coins  are  of  little  value.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Cottle,  the  Poet. — Joseph  Cottle,  poet  and 
publisher  of  Bristol,  the  friend  of  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  and  Amos  Cottle  the  poet,  were  brothers. 
From  which  branch  of  the  Cottle  family  did  they 


* Ptolemy  Epiphanes  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Antiochus  III.,  or  the  Great.  Her  mother,  Laodice,  was 
daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.,  King  of  Pontus  ; and  An- 
tiochus I.  also  married  a Persian  lady  named  Apama. 

I The  practice  of  marrying  their  own  sisters,  so  com- 
mon among  the  Ptolemies,  would  naturally  tend  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  founders  of  the 
race.  Cleopatra,  owing  to  the  illegitimacy  of  her  parents, 
had  the  benefit  of  one  and  perhaps  two  crosses ; and  very 
likely,  I think,  she  owed  at  least  a portion  of  her  ability 
and  beauty  to  this  circumstance. 
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descend  ? They  used  the  arms  of  the  Cottells  of 
North  Tawton^  Devon  5 but  hitherto  X have  failed 
to  trace  their  connection  with  them,  notwith- 
standing that  the  uncommon  name  of  Amias  or 
Amos  frequently  appears  in  the  pedigree  of  that 
farnily  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Any  information  connected  with  the 
descent  of  these  brothers  will  be  thankfully 
received.  jj,  Cottell. 

Brixton  Road,  S.W. 

Loed  Falklaistd,  De.  Dois'N'e,  aistd  Sie  Ed- 
WAED^  Dyee. — Intending  to  include  in  the  Mis- 
cellanies of  the  Fuller  IFortliiei  Library  as 
complete  a collection  as  possible  of  the  hitherto 
uncollected  poetry  of  Lord  Falkland,  allow  me  to 
ask  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  favour  me  with  refer- 
ences to  any  preserved  in  manuscript  or  in  unlikely 
books.  I name  the  latter  because  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  poems  is  found  prefixed  to  an  anony- 
nious  funeral  sermon  for  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. I know  of  course  Jjady  Theresa  Lewis’s 
''Memoir  of  Lord  Falkland”  in  her  admirable 
Lives  of  the  Clarendon  Family^  and  also  the  pains- 
taking articles  in  the  New  Series  of  the  Gentle- 
mans^ Magazme  (1835-1839),  as  well  as  the 
invariable  authorities.  What  I desiderate  are 
MSS.  (including  letters)  and  books  (either  or 
both)  that  may  be  accidentally  known  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Further : as  my  work  on  the  Fuller  Worthies' 
edition  of  the  complete  Poems  of  Dr.  Donne 
(with  numerous  additions  from  MSS.  of  rare  value 
and  interest)  is  well  advanced,  I ask  help  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  many  initials  of  his  poetry  5 and 
perhaps  M.  Tiedemaiv  or  other  Dutch  correspond- 
ent of  "N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  oblige  me  with 
the  title-page  and  contents  of  a Dutch  translation 
of  Donne’s  Poems  very  amusingly  referred  to  by 
Llewellyn  in  his  Man-Miracles  (1646).  Or  by 
Dutch  is  German  meant?  I am  curious  to  know 
if  so  early  as  1646  there  really  was  a translation 
of  Donne’s  poetry.  Finally  : can  any  one  inform 
me  where  a copy  is  preserved  of  Sir  Edward 
Dyer’s  Sire  Ldyllia  (1588)  ? A.  B.  Geosaet. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  • 

F^EEYiiirGA  Saga.  — I have  seen  in  an  old 
volume  of  one  of  the  quarterly  reviews  (I  forget 
which,  and  am  unable  again  to  find  it)  a review 
of  this  Icelandic  saga,  '^done  into  English  ” in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  something.  As  the  text 
of  the^  saga  was  not  printed  till  1832, 1 presume 
this  English  translation  must  have  been  made 
from  the  Latin  version  of  Torfseus,  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  169o.  A reference  to  the  review 
or  any  account  of  the  English  translation,  will 
greatly  oblige.  yy". 

FiGTioisr  AND  Fact. — It  is  not  two  years  since  I 
read  in  ^a  magazine  a story,  the  hero  of  which,  a 
jeweller’s  assistant,  was  robbed  under  much  the 


same  conditions  as  those  attendant  on  the  Torpey 
exploit.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  reminded  where 
this  highly  ingenious  and  suggestive  narrative 
appeared.  I believe  it  was  in  Chambers' s Journal. 
Perhaps  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torpey  mav  have  been 
accustomed  to  improve  their  minds  therewith. 

St.  Swithin. 

Fiee  at  Metheeingham.  — The  Commons 
Journals,  yol.Vii.  p.  680,  contains  the  notice  of  a 
presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  11 
1659,  of  the  petition  of  Edward  Shore  and  MTl- 
liam  Dickenson,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Metheringham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  praying  for  a publick  contribution  for 
their  loss  by  fire.”  A certificate  under  the  hands 
of  several  justices  of  peace  was  annexed. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  where  I shall  find  any 
further  account  of  this  catastrophe?  Can  the 
original  petition  and  certificate  be  in  existence  ? 

Edwaed  Peacoce. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Gaeeoons  oe  Gaeeons.— Can  anj  one  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  this  word — perhaps  Irish?  It 
occurs  several  times  in  Whitelocke’s  Memorials, 
in  enumerating  the  animals  taken  from  the  Irish 
rebels : for  instance,  " They  took  about  200  gar- 
roons,  300  cows,  and  400  sheep  and  goats”;  or 
again,  "They  took  manv  hundreds  of  cows  and 
garrons.”  - T.  W.  Webb. 

[A  garron  is  a small  horse,  a galloway,  that  is,  a horse 
not  more  than  fourteen  hands  high,  much  used  in  the 
North.  Spelman  says,  “Jumenta,  seu  caballi  colonici, 
are  in  Ireland  called  garrons,  a strong  horse,  a hackney 
or  work  horse.”] 

Glatton  (4:^^  S.  vii.  364, 446.)--The  "Glatton” 
man-of-war,  lately  launched,  is,  I believe,  named 
after  an  armed  merchant  vessel,  called  also  the 
" Glatton,”  and  which,  in  the  last  war  between 
England  and  France,  was  engaged  in  a desperate 
and  successful  action  with  two  or  more  French 
ships.  This  armed  merchant  vessel  was,  I believe, 
fitted  out  by  some  traders  at  Glatton,  a place  in 
Cornwall,  I think.  Perhaps  those  more  fortunate 
than  myself  in  having  books  in  which  to  seek  for 
the  necessary  information  on  the  subject  wull 
establish  my  statement  as  true,  or  upset  it. 

H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

Heebeet.— On  the  Puddledock  estate  in  Prince 
George  county,  Virginia,  is  a large  tombstone 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Herbert,  bearing 
the  following  inscription : — 

“ Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  John  Herbert,  the 
son  of  John  Herbert,  apothecarj’-,  and  grandson  of  Richard 
Herbert,  citizen  of  London,  who  departed  this  life  the 
daye  of  March  1704,  in  the  year  of  his  age.” 

Above  the  inscription  is  a crest  and  coat  of 
arms : the  former  representing  a bundle  of  seven 
arrows,  points  downwards ; and  the  latter  three 
lions  rampant. 
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From  whom  was  this  Eichard  Herbert  {circa 
1650)  descended  ? Nimrod. 

Jean  de  Milokt. — 

“ Jean  de  Milon,  a famous  physician,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  addressed  his  aphorisms  to  a 
king  of  England.” — Host  and  Guest,  by  A.  V.  Kirwan. 
London,  1864,  p.  261. 

I shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  any  information  as 
to  whether  his  works  have  been  published,  and  if 
SO;  where  and  when.  T.  W.  C. 

CuL,  CouL. — This  is  a common  prefix  to  place- 
names  in  Scotland;  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  One 
of  the  0 chills  is  called  Coul,  and  in  Eossshire 
there  is  a large  property  of  the  same  designation. 
We  have  Coulhurn  in  Strathclyde;  Culcairn  in 
the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Eoss,  and  Culchurn 
in  Argyleshire.  Are  we  to  consider  Cw/loden  an 
example  of  the  same  prefix  ? Is  Cult,  which  also 
appears;  to  be  considered  of  the  same  origin  ? 
Culler  appears  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen; 
Peebles,  and  Lanark.  Can  anyone  give  us  a 
meaning  which  will  be  applicable  to  most  of  these 
place-names  ? In  the  Irish  language  we  have 
Cullan  said  to  mean  place  of  hazels.”  Coll.  Is 
this  connected  with  the  Scotch  Cullen? 

J.  WK. 

Jewish  Marriage  Eings. — There  are  certain 
large  rings  which  are  broad  and  much  ornamented 
in  the  hoop,  and  have,  by  way  of  a bezel,  a small 
house,  temple,  or  tabernacle  projecting  from  them. 
They  are  generally  called  Jewish  marriage  rings, 
and  have  usually  a Hebrew  inscription  on  them, 
meaning,  I am  told,  Good  be  with  us.”  I have 
been  very  credibly  informed  that  no  such  rings 
are  used  in  the  Jewish  marriage  ceremony;  and 
I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  any  one  can  inform 
me  whether  they  are  really  Jewish  marriage  rings 
or  not,  and  whether  they  are,  or  ever  were,  used 
in  the  Jewish  marriage  ceremony.  If  they  were 
used  in  former  times,  when  that  usage  ceased? 
And  if  they  are  not  used  at  such  marriage,  what  is 
their  use  and  meaning  ? The  universal  Hebrew 
inscription  seems  to  favour  the  idea. 

I have  a large  and  very  broad  gold  hoop  ring : 
round  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hoop  is  a thick 
twisted  cord  or  rope ; and  the  intermediate  band 
of  the  hoop  is  composed  of  three  groups,  repre- 
senting the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Temptation,  and 
the  Expulsion  from  Paradise.  These  groups  are 
ornamented  with  translucid  enamel;  and  being 
pierced  work,  there  is  a lining.  I am  told  that  it 
is  a Jewish  ring.  There  is,  however,  no  Hebrew 
inscription,  and  I doubt  if  the  .Tews  would  have 
made  a graven  image  of  the  Creator.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  what  the  use  and  intention  of  that 
ring  may  have  been  ? It  is  nearly  an  inch  deep, 
and  an  inch  across. 

I am  very  anxious  to  obtain  a sergeant’s  ring. 
They  are  very  uncommon,  though  vast  numbers 


must,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been  made.  What 
becomes  of  them  all  ? for  one  never  sees  them  in 
shops  or  sales.  Where  am  I likely  to  meet  with 
one  ? Octavius  Morgan. 

10,  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Kalendis. — There  is  a curious  use  of  this  word 
in  Wyclif’s  Sermons,  lately  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Thos.  Arnold.  Wyclif  is  speak- 
ing of  the  knowledge  that  shall  be  given  to  the 
blessed : And  in  tokene  of  kalendis  of  ]iis  Poule 
tellij?  of  himsilf  how  he  was  caught  up  into 
heaven,”  &c.  (ii.  263.)  And  again  (on  the  next 
page ) : pe  jiridde  hevene  is  by  undirstonding,  as 
seintis  seen  that  ben  in  blisse  ; and  kalendis  of  ))is 
si3t  hadde  Poul  whan  he  was  ravyshid.”  Mr. 
Arnold’s  note  is,  that  the  word  seems  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  ‘ first-fruits  ’ or  initiation.’  ” Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  another  in- 
stance of  the  word  being  used  in  this  way  ? 

F.  D.  M. 

Liturgical  Query. — Can  any  of  your  Catholic 
readers  inform  me  when  Cn^Officium  Defunctormn 
in  its  present  form  was  first  used,  and  (if  known) 
by  whom  it  was  composed  ? And  especially,  how 
early  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  can  traces  be 
found  of  the  use  of  the  De  Profundis  and  of  lec- 
tions from  the  book  of  .Job,  in  connection  with  the 
obsequies  of  the  departed  ? Sarisburiensis. 

Maimed  Soldiers. — On  June  13, 1659,  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ordered  to 
prepare 

“A  list  of  the  names  of  maimed  soldiers  and  widows 
now  in  pay  in  the  Savoy  and  El}'  house;  and  of  what 
country  each  of  them  severally  are : what  pensions  are 
payable  to  them,  and  how  they  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  several  counties  or  otherwise.” — Com.  Jour.  vii.  682. 

Is  this  document  still  in  existence,  and  if  so, 
where  ? Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Sir  John  Mason  (4^’’  S.  vii.  .365,  420.) — I 
would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  P.  M.  could  tell 
me  whether  Sir  John  Mason  married  a daughter 
of  the  Lord  Audley,  and  how  many  sons  he  had, 
and  what  is  known  of  their  descendants  in  the 
second  generation  ? H.  M. 

Medals  of  Oliver  Cromwell. — I should  be 
pleased  if  any  subscriber  could  throw  any  light 
upon  the  following  paragraph,  as  to  which  par- 
ticular medal  is  referred  to ; whether  it  was  any 
die  of  Thomas  Simon’s,  or  one  engraved  by  the 
Dutch  in  imitation  of  his : — 

^‘•Northampton  Mercury,  July  10th,  1738. 

London,  July  6. 

“ A Curious  Dye  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  cut  in  London 
during  his  Usurpation,  was  lately  purchas’d  in  Flanders, 
and  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  the  Hon.  Richard  Arun- 
dell.  Esq.  has  given  leave  for  a certain  Number  to  be 
struck  in  Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Carious.” — Vide  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  old  series,  vol.  xi.  p.  103. 
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Is  any  medal  known  to  exist  like  that  engraved 
by  Vertue  in  liis  Works  of  Swion,  plate  xii 
Small  oval,  size  1 inch  by  | inch  ; one  side  only 
enoraved:  with  three-quarter  face  bust  to  right, 
in 'armour,  bare-headed.  Inscription:  ‘^hitherto. 
HATH  . THE  . LORD  . HELPED  . VS.”  No  medal 

of  the  kind  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I have 
never  seen  or  otherwise  heard  of  a specimen.  ^ I 
may  add  that  Vertue’s  engraving  is  merely  copied 
by  Pinkerton  in  his  Medallic  History. 

I should  also  be  thankful  to  receive  any  other 
information  respecting  unpublished  or  rare  coins 
and  medals  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Henry  W.  Henerey. 


Markham  House,  Brighton. 

Pardon,  1660.— The  following  fragment  is  from 
the  Oddington  (Grlouc.)  register : — 

« as  examples  to  all  the  inhabitants 

* . * who*shall  duelv  subscribe  their  names  hereunto, 
and  . . . acceptation  of  the  said  Gracious  Pardon  to 

be  entered Eegister  booke  of  pish  of  Odington 

aforesaid,  and  hereunto  subscribe  our  names  the  seavonth 
day  of  June,  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand 
sixe  hundred  and  sixty  — . , ^ ^ 

William  Tray,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 


Odington. 

John  Allen,  Churchwarden. 
Richard  Hickman,  Constable. 


John  Gardiner,  overseer  of  the  poore. 

John  Guy,  Robert  Grove,  John  Hill,  JunL 
Robert  Henlv,  William  Weale. 

Will.  Barker.” 


Can  any  one  supply  what  is  wanting  from  any 
like  entry,  or  give  information  on  this  fragment  ? 

David  Boyce. 


Parish  Begisters  oe  Barbados  S.  vii. 
387.)— Will  A.  please  give  an  account  of  these 
registers,  their  present  condition,  earliest  dates, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  names?  Does  the  name' 
of  Cutt  or  Cutts,  of  Hoel  or  Howell,  and  of 
Vaughan,  occur  in  them  ? T. 

Proeessions. — I shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to, 
or  to  receive  from,  some  correspondent  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  word  profession  as  describing  the 
mode  by  which  a man  earns  his  livelihood.  I do 
not  find  it  in  the  newest  dictionaries  or  encyclo- 
psedias.  The  learned  ” professions  are,  I know, 
divinity,  law,  and  physic ; but  there  is  also  the 
profession  of  arms,”  which  applies,  I suppose, 
equally  to  the  army  and  navy ; and  many  others 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  professional 
men,  as  accountants,  architects,  auctioneers,  whose 
status  is  at  present  ill-defined.  W.  C.  J. 

A.  U.  Club. 


The  Athenceurn,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering its  present  place  of  deposit.  I think  that 
the  late  George  Pryme,  M.P.,  must  have  consulted 
it  at  some  period  of  his  life,  for  in  his  Autohio- 
grapliic  Recollections^  p.  4,  are  some  extracts  from 
it  relating  to  his  own  family.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  among  his  papers  may  be  found  a memo- 
randum stating  who  is  the  present  owner  ? . _ 

Edward  Peacock. 

Selden’s  Ballads,  etc. — The  last  issue  of  the 
Surtees  Society,  the  Diary  of  Abraham  cle  la 
Pryme,  the  Hatfield  Anticpiary^  contains  a state- 
ment that  — 

“ Mr.  Selden,  the  famous  antiquary,  gathered  up  all 
the  old  ballets  he  could  meet  with,  and  would  protest 
there  was  more  truth  in  them  than  there  was  in  many  of 
our  historians.” — P.  67. 

This  memorandum  was  made  in  August,  1695. 
Selden’s  books  are  most  of  them  in  the  Bodleian, 
but  I do  not  think  his  collection  of  ballads  is 
among  them.  Can  any  one  tell  where  it  is  ? 

It  is  stated  in  another  place  — 

“ that  the  presbiterians  in  Scotland  have  lately  caused 
The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangsman,  and  with  it  Whiston’s  New  Theory  of  the 
Earth’’ 

Did  this  really  happen,  or  is  it  but  a bit  of  idle 
gossip  ? 

Ancient  Service. — In  a thirteenth-century 
Psalter— which  has  for  centuries  been  in  England, 
being  still  in  its  fifteenth-century  English  binding, 
and  having  as  usual  the  word  ‘^papa  ” and  the  name 
of  S.  Thos.  Cant.”  erased— there  are  the  following 
names,  whose  country  and  dates  I should  like  to 
know:  Gallicanus,  Momelphus;  Gondulphus  or 
Gundulphus,  Arnulphus,  Trudo  Oda,  Foillanus, 
Chumbert,  Glodesandis.  Is  it  Anglo-Norman  ? 
In  the  Litany  is  a prayer  ^^Pro  exercitu  Fran- 
corum.” 

2.  At  the  end  is  a very  long  service— “ in 
nativitate  B.  M.  Virg.”  ; in  which,  by  way  of  con- 
versation, we  have:  ‘^Vox  Christi  ad  ecclesiam  ; 

Vox  ecclesifo  ad  Christum  Vox  sponsse  ad 
adolescentulos.”  Were  these  personified  as  in 
miracle  plays  ? Is  this  service  known  ? ^ 


LORD  PALMERSTON’S  DISMISSAL  PROM 
OFFICE. 

S.  V.  576’;  vi.  38,  121,  204,  288.) 


Sandtoet  Begister.  — The  register  of  the 
French  chapel  of  Sandtoft,  on  the  level  of  Hatfield 
Chase,  was  in  existence  within  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  I have  made  inquiries  for  it  through 
the  medium  of  N.  & Q.,”  * of  The  Times  and 

[*  See  S’-'i  S.  iv.  71,  99  ; 4^^  S.  v.  505.] 


If  I have  not  sooner  replied  to  the  above,  it  is, 
as  you  well  know,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  because  I am 
only  now  coming  into  the  pleasing  possession  of 
the  numbers  of  & Q.”  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  No.  144  I was  longing  for 
only  just  reached  me  — God  knows  in  what 
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horrible  circumstances,  when  one’s  mind  is  over- 
whelmed hy  the  unheard-of  calamities  of  our 
beloved  Paris  ! One  can  think  on  little  else,  as 
you  will  easily  conceive  when— 

“ Proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon  ! ” 

and  that  at  every  moment  you  may  learn  that 
your  own  house  is  petrolized  and  on  fire.  Still  I 
must  needs  seek  for  some  diversion  to  my  too 
painful  thoughts. 

In  speaking  (p.  204)  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  dis- 
missal, I did  in  fact  transcribe  the  note  ‘literal  as 
it  is,”  and  I very  respectfully  venture  to  say  to 
your  venerable  correspondent  (for,  if  I err  not,  it 
was  E.  L.  S.  who  said  somewhere  in  “N.  & Q.” 

I have  a more  than  boyish  remembrance  of  the 
noddy  as  far  back  as  1791  ”)  I see  nothing  in  my 
note  that  could  induce  him  to  think  it  might 
have  been,”  much  less  that  it  could  certainly 
.appear  to  him  ” what  the  French  journalists  call  a 
communique;  but  we  are  always  inclined  to  believe 
what  we  wish.  Some  day  I hope  to  be  able  to 
communiquer  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  Lord  Palmerston’s 
original  to  Walewski  by  way  of  proving  my 

voucher.” 

In  the  first  part  of  E.  L.  S.’s  note  (p.  288) 
your  worthy  , correspondent  says,  ^‘The  French 
ambassador  in  London,  who  was  thereby  made  as 
thorough  a traitor”  &c.  5 but  in  the  second  he 
says,  Walewski  innocence  of  the  coup  is 

a curious  ingredient  in  the  matter.”)  Innocence 
and  treason  are  far  apart — 

“ Utrum  horuin  mavis  aecipe ! ” 

Now  allow  me  to  transcribe  a passage  from  The 
Standard  at  that  period.  It  is  intituled 

“ Lord  Palmerston^ s Resignation  Explained. — We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following  is  a correct  account 
of  the  cause  and  manner  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  resigna- 
tion: — On  3rd  of  December,  the  day  after  Louis  Napo- 
leon’s coup  d'etat,  Count  Walewski  saw  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  in  the  way  of  conversation  entered  into  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  the  President  to  adopt  so  hold  and 
extraordinary  a measure,  discussed  the  previous  anoma- 
lous state  of  parties  in  Prance,  and  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Socialists,  the  assertion 
of  which  by  either  party  tended  directly  to  a civil  war, 
and  finally  assured  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  President  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
English  government.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  he 
had  only  heard  of  the  coup  d'etat  through  the  newspapers, 
that  it  was  neither  the  policy  nor  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  government  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  France,  that  no  doubt  the  state  of  parties  in  France 
was  inimical  to  the  stability  of  the  Republic,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  him  the  success  of  the  President  would  save 
France  from  a civil  war,  and  was  therefore  preferable  to 
the  triumph  of  any  of  the  other  parties.  This  conversa- 
tion took  place  before  any  of  the  details  of  the  coup  d'etat 
were  known  in  England,  and,  we  believe.  Count  Wa- 
lewski immediately  communicated  the  substance  of  it  to 
his  own  government.  Either  on  the  same  day,  or  within 
one  or  two  days  after,  Count  Walewski  saw  Lord  .John 
Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Charles 


Wood,  all  of  whom  expressed  themselves  substantially  to 
the  same  effect  as  Lord  Palmerston.  A despatch  after- 
wards arrived  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  inquiring 
if  we  were  to  recognise  the  government  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon ; which,  as  a matter  of  course,  was  promptly  replied 
to  in  the  affirmative  b}’-  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Normanby 
formally  communicated  this  answer  to  the  French  Foreign 
Office  on  Saturday,  6th  December.  The  French  govern- 
ment, which  was  not  too  friendly  with  the  noble  marquis, 
was  nettled  at  the  delay,  and  took  occasion  to  inform  him 
that  they  had  been  aware,  some  da5^s  previously,  of  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  English  Cabinet ; at  the  same 
time  conveying  to  him  verbally  their  ambassador’s  ac- 
count of  his  conversation  with  Lord  Palmerston.  Upon 
receiving  this  intelligence  Lord  Normanby,  it  is  said, 
wrote  to  Lord  J ohn  Russell  in  a tone  of  complaint.  A 
correspondence  thereupon  ensued  between  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston ; the  former  requiring  to 
know  whether  Lord  Palmerston  had  had  anj^  conversa- 
tion with  Count  Walewski  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  latter  avowing  that  he  had, 
and^  averring  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  if  the  Foreign  Minister  had  to  consult 
his  colleagues  prior  to  every  conversation  between  him  and 
a foreign  ambassador.  The  result  of  this  correspondence 
was,  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  requested  to  resign — an 
event  which  we  believe  was  as  startling  to  every  one  of 
the  Cabinet,  except  the  noble  Premier  (though  afterwards 
submitted  to  by  them),  as  it  was  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Lord  John  Russell  con- 
sidered that  a Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is 
not  justified  in  holding  a conversation  with  a foreign 
ambassador  upon  a subject  connected  with  his  depart- 
ment without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Cabinet;  but 
that  it  is  competent  to  a first  minister  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  so  important  a member  of  the  government 
as  the  Foreign  Secretary,  without  any  previous  commu- 
nication with  the  Cabinet ; and  to  dispense  with  his  ser- 
vices also,  for  doing  precisely  what  the  first  minister 
himself  and,  others  of  his  colleagues  had  done.” — 
Standard. 

But,  as  one  good  turn  deserves  another,”  in 
Feb.  1852,  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  had  thus 
ousted  Lord  Palmerston,  was  beaten  in  tlie  House 
(see  The  Times)  on  an  amendment  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  forthwith  resigned.  P.  A.  L. 


MURAL  PAINTING  IN  STARSTON  CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 

(4**^  S.  vi.  passim ; Vn.  40,  172,  245,  368,  410.) 

F.  0.  H.  replies  to  my  communication  at  p.  410 
with  no  little  heat.  Were  it  not  so,  I might  be 
disposed  to  express  a regret  that  anything  should 
have  fallen  from  me  to  awaken  liis  susceptibilities. 
As  it  is,  his  tone,  to  speak  mildly,  is  such  as  to 
relieve  me  from  any  compunctious  visitings.” 
I have  invented,’’  says  he,  a new  theory  ” on 
this  subject.  The  old  ^Hheory  ” is  not  then,  I 
suppose,  invented  ” by  himself.  As  he  still 
clings  pertinaciously  to  it,  it  is  due  to  him^  to 
myself,  and  to  yOur  readers,  that  I should  now 
prove,  what  I before  asserted,  that  it  is  utterly 
untenable.” 

First,  then,  I must  refer  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  as  given 
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in  tlie  Legenda  Aurea,  Your  limited  space  for- 
bids me  to  quote  in  extenso.  I shall  therefore  only 
take  one  little  passage  which  is  apt,  and  is  of 
itself  destructive  of  F.  C.  H.’s  theory,”  as  it 
shows  that  the  soul  of  the  Virgin  was  immedi- 
ately received  by  the  arms  of  Christ,  therefore  not 
as  in  the  Starston  painting.  Thus  the  legend, 

sicque  Mariae  anima  de  corpore  egreditur  et  in 
ulnas  filii  advolavit^^’  &c.  Of  the  interpretation 
that  art  gave  to  the  history  I shall  now  speak. 
The  subject  has  two  phases ; one,  the  assumption 
of  the  soul,  the  other  that  of  the  body.  It  is  of 
course  the  first  that  F.  C.  H.  refers  to.  In  the 
Guide  of  the  Greek  Church  published  byM.  Didron, 
which  contains  ancient  formulae  for  the  artist’^  use, 
is  found  this  one : — 

“A  house.  In  the  midst  the  holy  Virgin,  dead,  laid 
upon  a bed,  the  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast.  On  each 
side,  near  the  bed,  great  torches  and  lighted  tapers.  Be- 
fore the  bed,  a Hebrew,  whose  hands,  cut  otF,  are  attached 
to  the  bed,  and  near  him  an  angel  with  a naked  sword. 
At  the  feet  of  the  holy  Virgin,  S.  Peter  censing  with  a 
censer.  At  her  head  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  embrace  it.  All  around  the  other  Apostles  and  the 
holy  bishops,  S.  Denis,  the  Areopagite,  Jerothy  and 
Timoth}’'  holding  the  Gospels.  Women  in  tears.  Above, 
Christ  holding  in  his  arms  the  soul  of  the  holy  Virgin 
clothed  in  white” 

In  Agincourt’s  Histoire  de  V Art,  etc.,  is  an 
engraving  from  a Ruthenic  picture  of  this  subject, 
date  the  eleventh  century.  It  exhibits  a treat- 
ment very  similar  to  the  above  formula,  having 
the  incident  of  the  Hebrew,  the  angel  with  the 
sword,  the  Virgin  on  a bed  or  bier  with  arms 
crossed  ,•  above,  Christ  within  an  irradiated  aureole, 
holding  the  soul  of  the  Virgin.  Thus  the  narra- 
tive, the  formula,  and  the  illustrations  are  in 
accord.  But  to  show  the  persistence  of  eccle- 
siastical art  conventions,  in  my  copy  of  the  Cata- 
Icgus  Sanctorum,  date  1506,  is  a small  woodcut 
having  the  same  general  treatment,  though  with 
the  omission  of  some  minor  details ; the  main 
features  are  the  same,  although  five  centuries 
stand  between  them.  I cite  these  instances  as  ready 
to  my  hand,  but  any  one  having  the  time  will  add 
plenty  others  to  this  list  in  one  morning’s  study 
amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
France,  the  west  fronts  of  Amiens,  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  and  very  many  others,  will  supply  examples 
of  like  character.  In  fact  there  is  no  subject  in 
mediaeval  art  upon  which  there  is  less  excuse  for 
error  than  in  this.  But  it  is  a curious  fact,  and 
apt  on  the  present  occasion,  to  note  that  M. 
Didron,  in  his  Iconographie  Chretienne,  warns  us 
not  to  confound  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
with  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  F.  C.  H.  refers 
to  two  woodcuts  in  his  possession  representing  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,”  which  he  says  are  treated 
like  the  Starston  painting.  But  he  does  not  say 
if  he  there  sees  the  soul  being  conveyed  by  angels 
in  a similar  manner.  In  fact  he  implies  the  con- 


trary when  he  says  he  merely  referred  to  that 
incident  as  corroborative.  So  far,  however,  from 
it  being  corroborative,”  it  is  of  itself  destructiye 
of  his  “ theory.”  But  for  that  he  might  make  a 
case,  though  a feeble  one ; with  that  it  is  simply 
impossible,  as  the  narrative  in  the  legend  will 
show.  He  tells  us  the  figure  holding  the  scroll 
agrees  with  representations  of  St.  Peter.  With 
the  exception  of  one  point,  the  tonsure,  it  disagrees 
with  every  example.  I have  seen,  and  with  the 
characteristic  type  so  well  known  in  mediaeval  art. 
For  the  latter  I refer  to  an  instance  in  Mr.  Win- 
ston’s work  on  Painted  Glass,  as  well  as  to  the 
brass  at  Upper  Hardres,  Kent,  published  by  my- 
self. Both  agree  with  each  other,  though  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  in  that  typical  treatment  by  which  ’ 
this  saint  is  known.  The  figure  with  clasped 
hands  is  St.  James,  but  which  of  the  two  he  does 
not  say.  It  is  immaterial  j there  is  no  distin- 
guishing character.  The  figure  in  the  cope  is  St. 
John  : but  St.  John  is  always  represented,  except 
when  at  Patmos,  as  a youth  with  flowing  or  curled 
hair.  I have  two  tracings  from  painted  glass,  a 
drawing  from  a figure  in  Henry  VH.’s  Chapel, 
and  several  examples  from  brasses,  all  having  the 
same  character.  The  figure  in  the  Starston  paint- 
ing is  (I  think)  tonsured ; St.  John,  in  my  ex- 
perience, is  never  so.  But  I have  called  the 
cope  a chasuble.  F.  C.  H.  says,  having  worn  one 
for  half  a century,  he  ought  to  know  what  a 
chasuble  is.  Very  possibly  ; but  if  the  chasuble 
was  that  extremely  ugly,  stiff,  ungainly  vestment 
now  so  usually  worn,  I could  not  be  surprised  if 
he  did  not  see  one  in  the  Starston  painting.  My 
experiences  are  from  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  why  does  he  not 
point  out  the  other  Apostles  ? For  instance,  St. 
Paul — a figure  never  to  be  mistaken  in  mediaeval 
art — and  who,  of  course,  he  knows  should  be  pre- 
sent ? I will  answer : because  he  is  not  there. 
Instead  of  St.  Paul,  he  points  out  the  lady  Sera- 
phia,”  on  which  I shall  say  no  more  than  this : it 
is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  made  her  appearance 
in  this  subject,  and  I doubt  not  it  will  be  the 
last. 

Not  having  the  engraving  by  my  side,  I mus-t 
postpone  a reply  on  the  points  raised  by  F.  C.  H., 
but  I will  here  say  that  if  he  succeeds  in  showing 
me  such  weaknesses  in  my  theory  ” as  to  render 
it  as  untenable  as  I have  shown  his  to  be,  I will 
throw  it  away  at  once  to  follow  his.  Probably  we 
shall  then,  by  clearing  the  ground,  be  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  by  indirections  find 
directions  out.”  I trust  it  will  be  long  ere  my 
mind  arrives  at  that  unhealthy,  inelastic  state 
which  would  lead  me  to  hold,  for  a single  second, 
to  that  which  has  proved  to  be  an  error.  I must 
claim,  a portion  of  your  space  on  a future  occasion, 
which  is  the  more  necessary  as  F.  C.  H.,  insinuates- 
a want  of  good  faith,  on  my  part,  respecting  the 
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legend  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  I shall  show^  by 
a quotation  from,  my  authority,  that  it  is  as  un- 
warranted as  it  is  unwarrantable. 

68,  Bolsover  Street,  W.  J*  WALLER. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next^ 


THE  PASSING  BELL. 

(4*^  S.  vii.  388.) 

The  peculiarities  respecting  the  (now  so-called) 
passing-bell  are  far  more  numerous  than  J.  A.  G. 
can  imagine,  both  as  regards  the  tolling  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes,  and  also  the  time,  as  the  fol- 
lowing cases  will  show. 

At  Bangor  Iscoed,  in  Flintshire,  the  bell  is 
tolled  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  then  the  dis- 
tinction of  five  tolls  for  a girl,  six  for  a boy,  seven 
for  a woman,  and  eight  for  a man ; and  in  the 
Cheshire  churches  we  find  that  at  Bowdon  a 
minute-bell  is  tolled  at  six  o’clock  every  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  interment;  while  at  Wren- 
bury  the  bell  tolls  every  morning  in  the  interval 
between  decease  and  interment,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
for  an  hour  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  if  requested. 
At  Tarvin  the  bell  is  tolled  the  night  before  the 
funeral  for  persons  above  seven  years  of  age,  and 
on  the  morning  for  persons  under  seven;  at  Lower 
Peover,  the  evening  before  the  funeral  for  an  hour, 
from  seven  to  eight  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  from  six  to  seven  the  other  six  months ; at 
the  end  of  the  hour  the  six  bells  are  tolled  each 
three  times  for  a male,  twice  for  a female ; whilst 
at  Alderley  the  tolling  is  only  for  twenty  minutes 
the  preceding  evening,  when  the  same  distin- 
guishing strokes  are  given  as  at  Peover.  At 
Bredbury  the  tolling  is  in  the  evening  before  the 
funeral  at  eight  o’clock,  after  which  the  distin- 
guishing tolls  of  five  for  a child,  seven  for  a 
woman,  and  nine  for  a man  are  given.  At  Acton 
the  tolling  takes  place  the  preceding  evening,  after 
which,  on  the  smaller  bell,  is  given  one  stroke  for 
a child,  two  for  a woman,  and  three  for  a man. 
At  Church  Hulme  a bell  is  tolled  the  night  before 
the  funeral  for  an  hour,  after  which  each  of  the 
six  bells  is  struck  three  times,  and  three  times 
round  if  the  deceased  be  a male,  either  a child  or 
man,  and  twice  round  if  it  be  a female.  At  Til- 
ston  all  the  four  bells  are  knocked  round  ” in 
succession,  beginning  with  No.  4,  three  times  if 
the  death  is  that  of  a male,  twice  if  that  of  a 
female,  each  bell  being  struck  twelve^  or  fifteen 
times  in  succession;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
funeral,  bell  No.  1 is  tolled  for  a certain  time 
(according  to  circumstances)  till  the  corpse  is  in 
sight,  when  all  the  bells  are  chimed  till  the  pro- 
cession stops  at  the  lych  gate.  At  Eastham  the 
distinction  is  given  by  three  times  three  for  a 
male,  and  three  times  two  for  a female.  At  Brom- 
borough  a different  introductory  ringing  to  dis- 


tinguish the  sex,  and  then  the  age  of  the  deceased 
in  years  is  tolled ; while  at  Davenham,  the  evening 
before  the  funeral,  three  strokes  for  a male  and 
two  for  a female  are  given  on  the  four  bells,  after 
which  a number  of  single  strokes  are  given 
amounting  to  the  age  of  deceased. 

At  Audlem  a peal  of  three  or  four  bells  is 
rung  as  soon  as  the  funeral  cortege  is  seen  ap- 
proaching. At  Coppenhall  the  bell  is  tolled  the 
evening  before  a funeral,  and  chimed  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  body  comes  within  a short  distance 
of  the  church.  At  Wettenhall  the  tolling  takes 
place  on  the  removal  of  a body  from  any  house  on 
the  green  for  interment,  whether  at  the  parish  or 
any  neighbouring  church  ; and  at  Wybunbury  the 
passing  bell  is  not  rung  (I  believe)  except  on  the 
death  of  one  of  a family  named  Cobbe. 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a number  of  masses, 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  said  on  account,  according  to 
a certain  order  instituted  by  St.  Gregory.” — 
AylilFe,  Parergon. 

“ At  Morn  and  Even,  besides  their  anthems  sweet, 
Their  peny  Masses,  and  their  Comply nes  meet, 

Their  Dirges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  Shrifts, 

Their  Memories,  their  Singings,  and  their  Gifts.” 

Spenser’s  Mother  Huhherd's  Tale. 

Chester.  KoBERT  MoRRIS. 


Surely  three  times  three  tolls  for  a man,  three 
times  tivo  for  a woman,  must  have  been  explained 
in  some  of  the  former  volumes  of  N.  & Q.” 

H.  T.  E. 


An  old  homily' for  Trinity  Sunday  declares  that 
the  form  of  the  Trinity  was  found  in  man : that 
Adam,  our  forefather  of  the  earth,  was  the  first 
person  ; Eve  of  Adam,  the  second  person.  Further, 
at  the  death  of  a man  three  bells  were  to  be  rung 
as  his  knell  in  worship  of  the  Trinity,  and  two 
bells  for  a woman,  as  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity.  See  Fosbroke,  ed.  1843,  p.  267 ; Hone’s 
Everyday  Booh,  vol.  i.  p.  724 ; also  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  vol.  iv.  p.  188.)  G.  M.  T. 


SEGDOUNE,  SEGGIDUN,  ETC. 

(4:^^  S.  vii.  396.) 

As  one  who  reads  by  what  has  been  called  ^Ghe 
false  light  of  Celtic  resemblances,”  I hardly  think 
your  correspondent  Espedaee  will  be  much  edi- 
fied with  my  views  in  regard  to  the  names  about 
which  he  desires  my  opinion.  Sigge  was  a title 
of  Odin,  and  was  also  a proper  name  borne  by  the 
Northmen.  Segdoune,  the  site  of  the  abbey  of 
Kilwinning,  Segdoun  or  Seggiedun*  near  Perth, 

* The  Northmen,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
retained  certain  forms  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Seggiedun  may  have  designated  the 
hill  or  eminence  on  which  under  this  title  they  worshipped 
their  god  Odin. 
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now  called  Seggieden,  seem  to  contain  the  Norsk 
Scandinavian  dun  from 
tne  b-otnic  idMn^  a mountain  or  precipice.  Fer- 
gusson  mentions  the  place  called  Sigge^wm^e.t 
for  which  he  cites  the  authority  of  an  ancient 

Tlmaiie,  Norwegian 
thveit  Danish  tved,  a piece  of  land  cleared  in  a 
lopst.  In  this  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  ter- 
the  Pictish  place-name  'Yoiteviot, 
absurdly  called  Celtic.J  There  is  Sigtun  in 
Sweden,  probably  derived  from  this  appellative 
01  Udin  used  as  a personal  name.  Garnock,” 
engarnock,§  are  also  Norse.  Many  Scotch  rivers 
designated  from  personal  names  of  the 
INorthmen.  Some  rivers  were  named  from  the 
adjacent  lands,  more  frequently  place-names  from 

■nama^  Garry  = Scand.  personal 

= personal  name  Krum, 
and  Old  Norse  din^  the  river.  Espedare  dis- 
courses of  ^‘ancient  works  of  a Celtic  race  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  district.”  Where  are 
tiiese,  and  by  what  evidence  has  their  Celtic 
origin  been  determined  .P 

Although  not  immediately  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  I would  remark,  in  passing,  a name 
correspondent,  viz.  “ Edward 
Hiorn,  High  Constable  under  David  I.,)|  this, 

in*e^Lv  ^ found 

Sets  Z I Teutonic.  The  Goths,  Teutons, 

fDaL  Inr?  Scandinavians  proner 

so  Sd?  and  Anglo-Saxons  (improperly 

PicL  anmr^f^  this  word;  the  Goths^ and 

thfL  ^PP^^®n%  in  the  forms  of  idun,  dun,  and  dund— 
some  diS  T Sanscrit,  from  which,  or  from 
Sic  fid  ® desdended  the  Greek, 

gothic,  and  Slavonic:  for  example,  the  name  of  the  rock 

it"  “^nie  to  the  tow^  of 

and  ?nr called  = Sanscrit,  Gothic, 

anna,  and  e or  a,  water,  a river. 

S^eggie,  Kinrossshire ; Seggie,  Fife  : Sea:- 
giehde,  Lanark ; Seggat,  Aberdeen;  Seggiecrook,  BanfL 

o LT®  Teviotdale  has  obviously  the  same  origin. 

ns  (see  “ N.  & Q.,”  4*1  S.  iv 
have  none  other  than  a 
Ser  Z'^nUo  ? ®^^^®“cnt  which  I would  counsel  the 
oi/  i rivtn  and  Icelandic 

?nen  mil  t ^ mountain,  from  Korse  ffdm,  to 

EipT/ asunder,  Icelandic  and  Danish  ^finite 
tbP  vi  • • composition  inn),  en,  Gil-inn,  Gil-en== 

^dtb  thpT.’  '''  obf  lete  Gothic  speech  which  mingles 

SiVes  Theold-fashioked 

tWs  word  pronounce,  or  did  so  in  time  past, 

sypables,  Gil-en;  in  England,  and  in 
GZ^  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  modified  to 

G ■'  Clenlocher,  Glenroy,  GlenarAZ-eZ, 

GundT^T’ Pc^cnal  names 
Gunnar,  Loker,  Hroi,  Arnkell,  Finnr. 

biJh^ffl  that,  long  before  this  reign, 

SnorSn- attendants  of  the  court  wfre 
rel^ra^Jfb  daring  this  king’s 

Ulf  brother  Edgar,  he  gives  the  names 

Oter,Thor,  Alga?,  Osbern,  Cnut, 

0?m  Dod^’  ^^bil,  Osolf, 

Orm,  Dodin,  one  and  all  Scandinavian. 


with  scarcely  any  change,  being  the  Scandinavian 

J.  Ck.  R. 


Aulert  and  Littleborrow,  co.  Nottingham,  and 
Agle,  CO.  Lincoln ; and  Sigtuna,  Segorbe  (Seg- 
Segovia,  Segeberg,  Siegberg,  Seckingen, 
Seckenheim,  are  local  names  in  Continental 
Europe.  Some  of  these  may  be  from  A.-S.  sige, 
scffe  siffor,  victory,  triumph  ,•  O.  Norsk  sigr,  Franc, 
et  Alam.  sigo,  Fries,  et  O.  G.  sieg  (whence  the 
proper  names  Sigimerus,  Sigismundus,  Sigebertus, 
feigericus).  Sige-dun  might  be  rendered  hill  of 
victory  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  most  of 
these  geographical  names  are  from  a river  name, 
oiegburg,  in  R.  Prussia,  is  said  to  have  its  name 

Siegen,  in 

Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg  or  Siegen ; Siegenburg, 
in  Davaiia  j Siegelsbach,  in  Baden.  Sieg,  as  a river 
mme,  may  be  etymologically  the  same  name  as 
1 ay,  the  letters  t and  s and  y and  g being  respec- 
tively  interchangeable.  E.  S.  Chaenoce. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

P.S.  tiig  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Algeria: 
and  Siga  of  a river  and  town  of  Mauritania. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ARCHBISHOP  STAFFORD. 

S.  vii.  253,  350.) 

. The  register  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  records 
m its  list  of  obits  there  celebrated,  4 non.  Sept., 
Emma  Stafford,  mater  Dhi  Johannis  Stafford, 
Archpi.”  Her  name,  then,  was  Stafford  ,•  and  if 
the  archbishop  was  a son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, he  was  apparently  a legitimate  one.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  was 
his  father,  which  Sir  Plumphrey  was  it  of  the 
three  who  follow  in  succession  ? 

Humphrey  (!)  married  the  daughter  and  heir 

of Greinvil,  and  widow  of  John  Cobham  of 

Blakeburgh.  She  was  dead  July  12,  1420,  and 
there  is  a presumption  that  her  name  was  Kathe- 
rine. 

Humphrey  (2),  surnamed  Silverhand,  who  died 
1413,  before  Nov.  28,  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Cefrewast,  and  widow  of  John 
Maltravers,  junior  j she  died  1413,  the  same  year 
as  her  husband. 

Humphrey  (3)  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Elizabeth 
above-named,  between  1386  and  1398 ; she  died 
after  1417,  he  in  or  about  1419. 

John  Stafford  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1443,  succeeding  Chichele,  and  died 
May  2o,  1452.  The  evidence  of  dates  tends  to 
show  that  he  was  the  son  of  No.  2 (if  of  this 
family  at  all)  ; and  that  No.  2 must  have  had  a 
former  wife  before  Elizabeth  Cefrewast  is  ren- 
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dered  certain  from  the  consideration  that  No,  3 
would  otherwise  have  married  his  own  sister.  I 
have  not  seen  Elizabeth  Cefrewast  called  D’Au- 
marle  before.  How  the  younger  Elizabeth  Mal- 
travers  came  to  be  called  Dynham  was  apparently 
confusing  her  with  her  sister;  for  Sir  John 
Maltravers  and  Elizabeth  Cefrewast  had  two 
daughters—Maude,  who  married  (1)  Sir  Peter  de 
le  Mare,  (2)  1398-1400,  Sir  John  Dynham,  and 
died  s.  p.  1409  or  1410,  and  Elizabeth  Stafford. 
Elizabeth  was  originally  affianced  to  John  Lovel 
{Rot.  Rat.  10  Pdc.  11.  Part  i.),  and  was  unmar- 
ried Nov.  22,  1386  (ih.)  A grant  was  made^  to 
Humphrey  de  Stafford  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
with  remainder  to  Humphrey  de  Stafford  le  filz, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Oct.  1,  1397  {Rot.  Pat. 
21  Eic.  II.,  Part  i.)  On  Jan.  7,  1402,  mention 
is  made  of  “ John  Dynham,  Chf,  et  Matilda  ux’ 
ejus,”  with  the  additional  information  that  ‘‘  Eliz- 
abeth, wife  of  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Honke,  Chf, 
holds  of  the  heritage  of  the  said  Matilda”  {Rot. 
Pat.  3 Hen.  IV.,  Part  i.)  Another  grant  to  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  mil.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  ap- 
pears Feb.  1, 1417  {Rot.  Pat.  4 Hen.  V.)  On  Nov. 
28,  1413,  we  read  of  the  elder  Humphrey  and 
Elizabeth  as  ‘^jam  mortui,”  and  of  the  younger 
Humphrey  as  surviving  {ih.  1 Hen.  V.,  Part  iv.) 
Lastly,  the  inquis.  p.  m.  of  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Humphrey  Stafford,  was  taken  14  Hen.  IV. — 
1 Hen.  V.  [1413.] 

Now,  Humphrey  (No.  2)  can  scarcely  have  had 
any  wife  after  Elizabeth,  seeing  that  she  died  in 
the  same  year  as  himself.  Was  Alice  Beville  a 
former  wife  ? or  was  the  former  wife  the  Emma 
of  whom  we  are  in  search  ? 

If  I do  not  occupy  too  much  of  your  space, 
allow  me  two  further  remarks  to  P.  A.  L.  The 
autograph  of  a Stafford — namely,  Humphrey, 
created  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1444,  will  be 
found  in  Cott.  MS.  Galba,  B.  i,  _fol.  249.  One  of 
P.  A.  L.’s  sentences  has  ‘toxercised  ” me  greatly. 
He  says  the  document  is  headed  with  the  name 
of  the"  Duke  of  Bedford  (not  John,  the  Eegent  in 
France,  but  his  brother  and  successor  as  Governor 
of  Normandy).”  Will  he  kindly  tell  me  whom  he 
means  by  the  words  in  italics  ? John  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  no  brother  of  his  own  title. 

Hermenteude. 


BUPwNS  : » RIGHT  GUDE-WILLIE  WAUCHT.” 
(J*''  S.  vii.  386.) 

Not  one  of  the  numerous  editors  of  Burns,  and 
not  one  of  his  annotators,  so  far  as  I can  see,  have 
properly  set  up  in  type  this  familiar  expression, 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scottish  song  except 
in  the  world-famous  “ Auld  Lang  Syne  ” of  Burns, 
^Gaken  down  from  the  singing  of  an  old  man.” 

It  is  a matter  of  very  small  moment  whether 
the  common  Scotch  word  ^^wauchf’be  spelled 


with  c or  I would  prefer  the  c in  this  and 
similar  words,  as  showing  the  more  ancient  style  ; 
but  either  way  is  quite  proper.  I might  go  over 
the  whole  alphabet,  and  select  from  each  letter  a 
word  in  the  Scottish  dialect  with  the  same  gut- 
tural sound,  which  may  be  spelled  by  using  either 
ch  orgh.  For  instance,  auchty  or  auyhty  for  eighty, 
hauchle-shoon  or  haughle-shoon  for  shoes  worn  out 
of  shape,  claucht  or  claught  for  caught  hold  of, 
dicht  or  dight  for  wipe  up,  f audit  or  f aught  for 
fought,  and  so  on.  The  word  loch,  signifying  lake, 
is  often  spelled  lough,  and  the  proper  name  Lach- 
lan or  McLachlan  is  j ust  as  often  spelled  Laughlan 
or  McLaughlan. 

My  present  object  in  writing  is  to  point  out  to 
your  readers  that  there  is  no  such  word  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  as  ‘‘  willie-waucht.”'  True,  it  is 
invariably  found  so  printed  in  all  existing  editions 
of  Burns,  including  even  that  of  the  critical  Dr. 
Plately  Waddell ; Wt  this  only- shows  how  very 
ignorant  modern  Scotchmen  are  regarding  the 
ancient  dialect  of  their  country.  Had  Burns 
lived  to  edit  the  printing  of  his  own  song,  Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  the  word  willie-waucht  ” would 
never  have  been  seen  nor  heard  tell  of.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary. 
The  word  ^‘waucht  or  waught,”  a copious  drink, 
will  be  found  there  ; and  the  word  ^‘gudewillie,” 
with  a good  will,  is  there  also.  A good-willie 
waught  ” therefore  means  a copious  libation,  taken 
with  good  will.  The  great  error  of  editors  and 
printers  lies  in  absurdly  placing  the  connecting 
hyphen  between  ^uillie  and  waucht  instead  of  be- 
tween gude  and  ivillie.  If  an  Englishman  were  to 
express  in  writing  that  he  took  a willing  drink  ” 
or  a ‘‘  hearty  drink  ” of  generous  liquor  on  some 
happy  occasion,  he  would  never  connect  these 
words  like  Siamese  twins,  as  printers  have  hitherto 
done  in  recording  this  rich  phrase  of  Burns — 
“ Gude willie  waught.”  In  like  manner.it  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary — nay,  it  is  an  error  to  do  so 
in  transcribing  the  phrase  either  in  Scottish  or 
German. 

I have  been  favoured  with  a glance  at  the  proof 
sheets  of  an  edition  of  Burns  shortly  to  proceed 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  James  MtKie  of  Kilmar- 
nock, and  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  poet’s  happy 
phrase,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note,  is 
there  correctly  printed. 

I may  state  that  in  Johnson’s  Museum,  where 

Auld  Lang  Syne  ” first  made  its  appearance  a 
few  months  after  the  poet’s  death,  the  phrase  is 
printed  thus — ‘‘right  gude-willie-waught.”  This 
is  better  than  the  usual  rendering,  but  the  last 
hyphen' is  a printer’s  error  calculated  to  mislead 
the  reader.  The  Scottish  epithet  “ ill-willie,” 
used  as  a prefix  to  man,  woman,  bairn,  dog,  &c., 
is  quite  as  common  as  its  converse  “ gude-willie.” 

Wm.  S.  Douglas. 

Edinburgh. 
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I hardly  think  any  Scot  could  mistake  the 
meaningof ‘^gude-williewaucht/’howeverprinted. 
In  a general  way  English  people  neither  under- 
stand nor  try  to  understand  vernacular  Scotch. 
“ He’s  rale  gude  willie  ” (he  is  really  good-hearted) 
is  a most  common  form  of  expression  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  most  persons  born  north  of 
the  Tweed  know  that  a gude  waucht/’  without 
the  intermediate  term  willie,”  means  a heartj^ 
drink.  Gude-Wi7/ee  waucht  ” suggests  something 
more.  It  means  a hearty  drink  accompanied  with 
jovial  feelings ; in  the  slang  of  the  day  awfully 
jolly,”  overflowing  with  a sort  of  drunken  kind- 
ness engendered  in  those  who  having  imbibed 
rather  more  than  sufficient  are  disposed  to  be 
friendly  with  every  body.  Men  become  senti- 
mental as  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  rapi- 
dity. Auld  Lang  Syne  ” was  seldom  sung  until 
after  men  had  well  drunk,”  and  just  before  the 
company  broke  up.  J.  Ck.  R. 


W.  T.  M.’s  communication  having  been  quoted 
into  the  Glasgow  Herald,  I replied  to  it  at  some 
length  there  in  the  first  instance,  and  now  beg 
very  briefly  to  sum  up  the  facts  of  the  case  for  the 
information  of  your  correspondent : — 

1.  There  were  originally  three  MS.  copies  of 

Auld  Lang  Syne,”  in  the  hands  respectively  of 

Johnson,  Thomson,  and  Currie.  In  their  several 
editions  the  phrase  stands  thus — gude-willie- 
waught,”  gude-willie-waught,”  gude  willie- 
waught.”  In  Thomson’s  second  edition,  1821,  he 
seems  to  have  revised  his  former  reading,  and 
adopted  Currie’s ; at  least  I find  the  words  quoted 
from  him  as  they  were  printed  by  Currie,  “gude 
willie- waught.”  Whether  the  original  MSS.  agree 
or  difler^on  this  point,  not  having  seen  them,  I 
cannot  say ; but  these  editions  are  the  only  public 
authorities  we  now  have  to  rely  upon,  and  al- 
though one  editor  might  give  a wrong  reading, 
two  would  not,  three  could  not. 

2.  Jamieson  has  been  misquoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent W.  T.  M.  to  some  extent;  and  Jamieson 
himself  has  misquoted  Burns.  The  extent  of  the 
misquotation  may  be  ascertained  on  reference. 

3.  There  are  such  words  in  Scotch  as  “ ill- 
willie,”  “ ill-deedie,”  &c.,  but  no  such  word  as 
“ gude-willie.”  “ 111  ” is  an  adverb,  and  may  be 
conjoined  as  above  with  adjectives ; “ gude  ” is  an 
adjective  itself,  pure  and  simple,  and  cannot,  or  at 
least  should  not,  be  so  conjoined  with  another  ad- 
jective, as  “willie”  is.  Burns  certainly  would 
not  have  committed  such  an  error;  and  if  any 
MS.  of  his  should  seem  to  justify  that  reading, 
it  must  have  been,  I should  think,  by  mere 
accident. 

4.  “Willie,”  as  an  adjective,  combined  with 
“ waught  ” indicates  the  strongest  will  or  deter- 
mination to  drink.  “Hearty”  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  English  word  we  have  for  it ; but  it  means 


far  more  than  hearty,  and  its  combination  with 
“ waught  ” is  perfectly  legitimate. 

^ 5.  W.  T.  M.  writes  “richt”  and  “waucht” 
improperly.  Burns  did  not  use  the  letter  c in 
such  words ; he  knew  the  power  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  all  its  details,  better. 

These  being  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  I 
think  proper  to  submit  them  in  reply  to  W.  T.  M. ; 
but  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  decline  any  contro- 
versy on  the  subject,  more  especially  with  an 
anonymous  correspondent. 

P.  Hately  Waddell. 

Elmgrove  Place,  Glasgow. 


E.  P.  BONINGTON. 

S.  vii.  141.) 

To  whose  sterling  worth  may  well  be  applied 
the  lines  of  Corneille — 

“ Aux  ames  bien  nees, 

“ La  valeur  n’attend  pas  le  nombre  des  annees.” 

I think  I can  unhesitatingly  affirm,  having  often 
been  assured  of  it  by  some  of  his  best  friends — 
Baron  Rivet,  Mr.  Montfort,  Mr.  A.  Colin — that 
Bonington  wrote  his  now-renowned  name  with 
one  n only. 

I was  intimate,  too,  some  forty  years  ago,  with 
a French  gentleman  a long  time  resident  in  London 
— Mr.  John  Lewis  Brown,  jun.,  of  Bordeaux,  who 
was  then  the  fortunate  possessor  of  as  many  as 
168  of  the  finest  water-colour  drawings  by  that 
admirable  and  fertile  hand,  and  on  none  of  them 
have  I ever  seen  the  name  written  otherwise. 
Not  so,  however,  with  spurious  ones,  of  which, 
alas ! but  too  many  have  been  made  “ to  satisfy 
the  avidity  of  collectors,  to  remunerate  the  skill 
of  copyists,  and  gratify  the  cupidity  of  dealers.” 

It  was,  if  I mistake  not,  in  1838  I saw  an 
exhibition  in  Regent  Street  wholly  of  Boning- 
tons. I used  to  go  there  and  study  them  for 
hours,  “as  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by 
what  it  fed  on,”  So  much  so  that  Bonington’s 
father,  who  at  the  entrance  delivered  the  cata- 
logue and  received  the  shilling  fee,  sensible  of 
my  admiration,  at  last  refused  to  let  me  pay. 
Fle  asked  me  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  could 
show  me  many  unfinished  sketches  by  his  dear 
departed  son.  With  these  were  some  copies  by 
the  father,  likewise  for  sale,  but  so  inferior ! 

Speaking  of  this  gifted  youth,  may  I be  allowed 
to  relate  what  once  passed  between  him  and  the 
French  historical  painter  Baron  Gros,  in  whose 
studio  our  young  Englishman  learnt  to  draw  from 
life,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  ? After  a while, 
the  master,  dissatisfied  with  his  new  pupil’s  inde- 
pendent way  of  treating  art,  said  to  him  one  day 
in  his  rough  and  ready  manner,  “ That’s  all  non- 
sense ; you  are  uselessly  wasting  your  time  and 
your  parents’  money.  You  had  better  turn  your 
mind  to  something  else.”  Fancy  poor  Bonington, 
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with  his  mens  divinior,  hearing  such  a condemna- 
tion ! However,  a short  time  after,  Gros  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  a then  well-known  and  hand- 
some picture-dealer’s  shop,  Mme.  H , who, 

unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art,  took  too  great 
a hold  on  dear  Bonington’s  heart,  for  — 

“ She  talk’d,  she  smil’d,  his  heart  she  wyl’d, 

She  charm’d  his  soul  he  wist  na  how  ; 

And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  fra  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue.” 

There  the  baron  saw  in  the  shop  window  some 
very  cleverly  painted  views  of  Bouen,  Caen,  and 
other  towns  of  France  and  Belgium.  He  was 
much  struck  with  their  wonderfully  bold  touch 
and  true  effect  of  chiaroscuro  \ not  less  astonished 
was  he  on  hearing  from  the  fair  vender  that  the 
author  was  no  other  than  the  young  insulaire  he 
had  judged  so  severely.  So  the  next  day,  sitting 
down  on  Bonington’s  stool,  in  the^  studio,  by  way 
of  correcting  his  work  after  a living  model,  he 
looked  up  benevolently  in  his  face  (and  he  could 
do  so  when  he  liked,  as  much  as  anyone)  and 
said,  ‘‘J’ai  vu  hier.  Rue  de  la  Paix,  de  grands 
dessins,  des  interieurs  de  villes  en  Normandie. 
On  me  dit  que  c’est  de  vous  ? ” Bonington,  with 
some  trepidation,  owned  them  as  his.  Eh  bien  ! 
mon  gar9on,”  retorted  the  master,  c’est  bien, 
mais  tres-bien.  Je  vous  en  fais  mon  sincere  com- 
pliment. Aliens,  aliens,  je  vois  que  vous  ayez 
trouve  votre  voie.  Suivez-la ; ” and  softening 
down  his  voice,  and  putting  out  his  broad  right 
hand  to  the  astonished  and  delighted  youth,  he 
added : Dorenavant,  vous  viendrez  ici  tant  qu’il 

vous  plaira,  et  je  n’entends  pas  que  cela  vous 
coute  rien.” 

This  I heard  from  an  old  camarade  d’atelier  of 
Bonington,  who  was  present  at  the  time. 

I am  sorry  to  say  I am  not  acquainted  with 
Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and  possibly  the 
story  may  there  be  better  told.  I send  it  you 
tale  quale.  P.  A.  L. 


FLAG  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Rh  S.  vii.  322,  416.) 

I have  no  doubt  that  Me.  Woodwaed’s  account 
of  the  new  flag  is  true,  and  the  readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  and  of  the  nonsense  which  I quoted 
from  The  Globe  and  The  Times  will  be  obliged  to 
him,  as  I am,  for  answering  my  query.  1 have 
not  seen  the  correction  in  The  Guardian  to  which 
W.  J.  L.  refers. 

Mi-Parti. — It  is  a very  small  matter;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  Me.  Woodwaed  about  Panwitz, 
and  do  not  therefore  think  that  I am  mistaken.  I 
have  the  Wappenhuch  before  me.  The  extreme 
uncertainty  of  engraving  the  horizontal  line  of 
division  in  shields  makes  it  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  division  which  we  see  in  Panwitz  to 
have  been  made  to  look  mi-parti  in  error.  Spener, 


referring  to  this  plate  at  the  reference  given  by 
Me.  Woodwaed,  certainly  does  not  call  it  so. 
His  marginal  note  is  ‘^Tripartita  in  partes  inse- 
quales.”  After  saying  “Non  aliena  ab  hoc  loco 
est  ilia  divisio  parmse  in  tres  partes,  quae  partes 
non  omnino  aequales  facit,”  and  giving  instances, 
he  goes  on  — 

“ Hujus  exempla  succurrunt  ilia,  ut  basi  nigrse  im- 
positum  caput  dextra  parte  rubeat,  sinistra  argento 

splendeat et  inverse  tantum  situ  nainii  et  argenti 

Weiters  [Hass]  Panwitz  [Siles].” 

He  refers  to  the  Wappenhuch  plates. 

After  this,  the  continuator  of  Guillim  puts  in 
Panwitz  as  I quoted  it  at  p.  322,  not  referring 
to  the  Wappenhuch,  but  giving  authority  later 
than  the  first  issue  of  that  work.  I think  Pan- 
witz may  be  taken  to  be  as  Guillim  gives  it. 

I have  to  add  that  I have  found,  since  I wrote 
at  p.  322,  a note  of  my  own,  made  many  years 
ago,  which  I had  forgotten,  giving  an  example  of 
mi-parti  in  England.  It  is,  or  was,  for  I saw  it, 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  porch  of  the  old  parsonage 
at  Milverton,  near  Taunton.  The  shield  was — 
Coupd,  chief  mi-parti  sable  and  argent ; in  dexter 
side  a flower  of  four  leaves,  gules  and  argent ; in 
sinister  a quatrefoil,  or  and  sable ; the  base  sable, 
a quatrefoil.  I suppose  the  charge  in  the  dexter 
side  differed  from  the  others. 

I also  have  a book-plate,  signed  in  handwriting 
with  the  name  “ Prosser,”  which  shows  mi-parti j 
all  three  areas  being  without  tincture ; in^  dexter 
chief  a fleur-de-lys,  in  sinister  a tower,  in  base 
the  sea,  and  a sea-horse  swimming  pierced  through 
the  neck  with  an  arrow — all  proper.  Burke  does 
not  give  this  coat.  B.  P* 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


BRITISH  SCYTHED  CHARIOTS. 

(4‘h  S.  vii.  95,  240,  332.) 

I looked  up  this  point  some  time  since  on  read- 
ing a curious  passage  in  Mr.  Smiles’  Industrial 
Biography,  p.  13  (1863)  : — 

“ When  the  Romans  invaded  (Britain),  the  metal 
(iron)  seems  to  have  been  already  known  to  the  tribes 

along  the  coast We  must,  however,  regard  the 

stories  told  of  the  ancient  British  chariots  armed  with 
swords  or  scythes  as  altogether  apocryphal.  The  exist- 
ence of  iron  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose  is  incompatible  with  contemporary  facts,  and 
unsupported  by  a single  vestige  remaining  to  our  time. 
The  country  was  then  mostly  forest,  and  the  roads  did 
not  as  yet  exist  upon  which  chariots  could  be  used; 
whilst  iron  was  too  scarce  to  be  mounted  as  scythes  upon 
chariots  when  the  warriors  themselves  wanted  it  for 
swords.  The  orator  Cicero,  in  a letter  to  Trehatius  then 
serving  with  the  army  in  Britain,  sarcastically  advised 
him  to  capture  and  convey  one  of  these  vehicles  to  Italy 
for  exhibition ; but  we  do  not  hear  that  any  specimen  of 
the  British  war  chariot  was  ever  seen  in  Rome.” 

Here  is  a notable  confusion.  The  author  is  sure 
there  was  not  enough  iron  for  scythes — and  rightly 
no  doubt — and  so  he  says  there  could  not  have 
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been  any  chariots,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 
He  simply  cannot  have  consulted  his  authorities 
at  all,  and  he  certainly  misquotes  Cicero.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  discredit  Caesar’s  testimony 
about  the  chariot  (essedimi,  essedarii),  B.  G.  iv.  33  j 
V.  19,  for  his  statements  are  plain  and  precise, 
and  upon  a matter  notorious  to  every  man  in  his 
army.  If  such  testimony  may  not  be  trusted, 
what  may  But  then  Caesar  says  nothing  of 
scythes  or  iron.  Almost  precisely  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  {Agricolay 
35,  36),  who  calls  the  chariot  covinus.  He  is  a 
careful  writer,  and  he  must  have  known.  He  says 
(like  Caesar)  ‘^covinarii  peditum  se  praelio  mis- 
cuere.”  He,  too,  mentions  no  scythes  nor  iron. 
The  ordinary  references  for  the  essedtim,  esseda, 
essedarii  are  Cicero,  Epp.  Biv.  vii.  6, 7 ; 201^  Epp.  ad 
AUimm,y\.  1 (end),  and  Or  at.  Phil  ii.  24;  Virgil, 
Georg,  iii.  204  (cf.  Oonington’s note  adloc.);  Per- 
sius,  vi.  47 ; Propert.  ii.  1,  86,  and  iii.  24,  5 ; Sil. 
Ital.  iii.  337.  What-  Cicero  does  say  {Epp.  Biv. 
vii.  7)  to  Trebatius  is  : I hear  there  is  neither 
gold  nor  silver  in  Britain  ; if  that  be  so,  I advise 
you  to  catch  an  essedum,  and  drive  back  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible”;  in  another  he  says,  ^^Take  care 
you  are  not  taken  in  by  the  charioteers  in  Britain,” 
as  if  he  knew  all  about  them.  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  chariots  in  Pome,  of  a man  ^^cum 
duobus  essedis” ; tribunus  in  essedo.”  The  covi- 
nus is  mentioned  (Lucan,  i.  426 ; Martial,  12,  24) ; 
he  couples  it  with  the  essedum  and  curruca  as  a 
pleasure  carriage ; nowhere  any  mention  of  scythes 
or  iron. 

But  Pomponius  Mela  (iii,  6,  5),  the  geographer, 
says,  Covinos  vocant  quorum  falcatis  axibus 
utuntur,”  and  he  is  speaking  of  the  Britons.  He, 
I suppose,^  is  responsible  for  the  story.  Surely  his 
evidence  is  not  good  against  the  eye-witness 
Csesar,  nor  against  Tacitus.  He  compiled  from 
books,  and  probably  made  a mistake  by  transfer- 
ring the  Eastern  scythed  chariots  to  the  Britons. 
Livy  (xxxvii.41,  6)  speaks  of  the  falcatse  quad- 
rigse  ” of  Autolochus,  and  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  7 
and  8)  says  thekinghad  200  and  Cyrus  had  twenty, 
apfxara  dp€7ravr](popa^  scythe-bearing  chariots.  These 
in  the  battle  were  soon  kspo.  wioxoop  in  the  rout. 
The  Greeks,  he  adds,  opened  out  ” when  they 
saw  one  coming ; one  man  was  knocked  down 
as  on  a race-course,”  and  it  was  said  that  even 
he  got  no  harm.  If  Livy  and  Xenophon  have 
so  much  to  say  of  the  scythes,  would  Csesar  and 
Tacitus  have  omitted  them  if  they  had  any  exist- 
ence? Diodorus  Siculus  (vi.  21)  compares  the 
British  chariots  to  those  which  were  said  by  tra- 
dition To  have  been  used  by  the  heroes  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Would  not  he  have  known  these 
Eastern  chariots,  and  have  compared  the  British 
chariots  to  them,  instead  of  the  Homeric  chariots, 
unless  he  had  known  that  the  British  chariots 
had  no  scythes.  0.  W.  Tancock. 


“Eijgei^e  Aram”  (4*^  S.  vii.  429.)— Mr.  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer’s  (now  Lord  Lytton)  novel,  Eugene 
Aram,  appeared  in  fact  after  T.  Hood’s  The 
Dream,”  of  which  he  said  ‘Hhe  mens  divinior 
breathes  through  every  line  of  it  ” ; but  the  novel’s 
dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  bears  date  London, 
Dec.  22,  1831.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it 
came  out  on  January  1,  1832.  I have  before  me 
an  American  edition,  with  an  epistolary  preface 
by  the  author,  bearing  the  same  date— London, 
Dec.  22,  1831.  I bought  it  at  Manila  in  1832 ; 
so  Lord  Lytton  can  see  his  works  made  much  way 
in  a short  time.  His  Pelham  I read  in  America 
in  1828.  p.  A.  L. 

Lancashire  Witches  (4‘^  S.  vii.  237,  311? 
^^7.) — The  Yorkshire  ladies  rejoice  in  the  sobri- 
quet of  Yorkshire  wenches.”  Whilst  partici- 
pating two  years  since  with  the  Archseological 
Institute  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  Holker,  I used  the  phrase  Lancashire 
witches”  to  a fair  damsel  who  sat  next  to  me. 
‘^Oh  no ! I am  not  a witch,  I am  a Yorkshire 
wench.”  A.  J.  Dhnkin. 

Pope’s  Epitaph  on  Sir  Goderey  Kneller 
(4^*^  S.  vi.  176,  262.) — Speaking  of  that  of  Baf- 
faelle,  D.  P.  rightly  says  — 

“ But,  in  or  about  1833,  had  been  added  another  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Eaf- 
faelle  in  September  that  year.” 

I have  a lithograph,  now  rather  a scarce  one, 
made  by  Horace  Yernet  at  Rome.  He  was  at 
that  time  Director  of  the  French  Academy  at  the 
Villa  Medici,  and  with  his  father.  Carle  Vernet, 
accompanied  the  pope  and  Cardinal  Lambruschini 
to  the  Pantheon,  where,  under  an  altar,  were 
discovered  the  mortal  remains  of  the  immortal 
d’Urbino.  P.  A.  L. 

On  the  Absence  oe  any  French  Word  eor 
“to  Ride”  (4^^^  S.  vii.  431.) — I venture  to  say 
Mr.  Blenkinsopp  is  mistaken  in  supposing  there 
is  no  French  word  for  “ to  ride.”  We  say  che-^ 
vaucher.  “Agnes  lasse  de  chevaucher,”  Volt. 
“ Chevaucher  court  ou  long” — “To  ride  with 
short  or  long  stirrups.” 

Then,  as  to  Frenchmen  declining  to  ride  with 
the  hounds  because  they  can  only  “ se  promener 
a cheval,”  I fancy  Count  d’Orsay  would  have  pro- 
tested. Ask  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Sir  G.  Grant, 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  And  all  I 
can  say,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  is,  that  the  first 
time  I ever  followed  the  hounds  was  in  1823.  I 
was  then  a mere  lad.  I kept  on  horseback  from 
seven  o’clock  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  returning  home 
in  the  dark.  I shall  never  forget  how  much  I 
enjoyed  myself  that  day,  nor  galop  I got — to  use 
a French  expression— from  an  uncle  of  mine  (not 
an  Englishman),  who,  thinking  I must  have  fallen 
in  some  ditch,  sent  grooms  and  coachman  to  scour 
the  country  after  me.  And  when  he  saw  me  he 
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said:  you  do  not  mind  yourself,  I wisli  you 

would  mind  my  horses.”  His  wife,  on  the  other 
hand  (a  thorough  English  woman),  thought  I had 
shown  some  spunk,  and  gave  me  an  encouraging 
look.  Then  again,  we  may  be  “ volatile,”  and 
probably  are;  still  methinks  we  can  stand”  a 
good  deal  after  all.  See  what  we  are  going 
through  in  France  since  a year : first  that  horrible 
German  war,  and  secondly  this  still  more  horrible 
social  war.  Who  would  have  believed  it  And 
we  may  well  say  with  H.  Heine : — 

“ Unci  ich  glaubt’  icli  trug  es  nimmer, 

Und  ich  glaubt’  ich  trug  es  nie, 

Und  ich  hab’  es  doch  getragen, 

Aber,  fragt  mich  nur  nicht  wie  ! ” 

P.  A.  L. 

Judicial  Oaths  (4*^  S.  vii.  209,  354,  440.)— -I 
beg  that  G.  will  forgive  me  for  misapprehending  his 
meaning,  and  for  my  unnecessary  remarks  on  the 
subject.  What  he  meant  is  now  plain,  but  he 
must  suffer  me  to  say  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
before,  or  I could  scarcely  have  so  completely 
misunderstood  him.  The  weapon  which  he  used 
was  capable  of  cutting  two  ways,  and  I should 
have  held  my  peace  had  he  indicated  a little  more 
clearly,  to  begin  with,  which  side  he  intended  to 
employ.  Hermehtrude. 

Crests  (4*^  S.  vii.  257,  353,  443.)— WTth  regard 
to  the  crest  on  the  Pev.  John  Pichards’  tomb 
(1668-9)  I am  inclined  to  think  it  cannot  be  taken 

as  proof  of  holy  writ.”  I knew  a gentleman, 
lately  deceased,  who,  having  ho  crest  of  his  own, 
adopted  that  of  his  wife’s  family  on  his  plate  and 
carriages,  notwithstanding  the  objections  started 
by  the  latter,  because,  thought  he,  it  looked  well. 
On  his  tomb  has  been  engraved  his  coat  of 
arms  with  this  crest,  and  no  doubt  some  hundred 
years  hence  this  will  likewise  be  given  as  a case 
in  point.  P.  A.  L. 

George  LoiVDOisr  (4^’’  S,  vii.  235,  335,  444.) — 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  that  Pebecca,  first 
wife  of  Pichard  Woodward  (married  about  1704), 
was  a daughter  of  George  London ; and  if  you 
will  refer  to  No.  520  of  the  Jommal  of  Horticul- 
ture for  the  present  year  you  will  find  a long 
notice  of  George  London,  relating  many  incidents 
of  his  life,  the  part  he  took  in  effecting  the  escape 
of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham,  and  also  a 
copy  of  his  autograph.  It  also  states  that  London 
was  buried  in  Fulham  church  in  the  grave  of  his 
second  wife.  Podert  Hogg. 

99,  St.  George’s  Road,  Pimlico. 

St.  Wulerah  (4^^  S.  vii.  162,  269,  335,  444.) 
The  life  of  St.  Wulfran  contained  in  the  Cotton 
MS.  Otho,  D.  viii.,  was  consulted  by  me  when  I 
wrote  the  note  concerning  this  saint  in  my  English 
Church  Furniture,  p.  88.  It  is  a life  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  and  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
fire  of  1731 . Edward  Peacock. 


Ghats  versus  Mosquitoes  (4^^  S.  vii.  352,  416.) 
Our  ancestors  took  wise  precautions  to  preserve 
their  bodies  from  the  assaults  of  these  pests— e.  g. 
among  the  goods  of  the  Abbey  of  Sawtre  there 
was  found  at  the  dissolution  in  the  New  Cham- 
ber.—The  bedstedd  with  a net  for  knattes.”  (Hr- 
chcBologia,  xliii.  240.)  Edward  Peacock. 

The  fact  of  mosquitoes  being  imported  in  ships 
I have  myself  witnessed.  I recollect  when  passing 
the  Straits  of  Salayer,  the  captain  causing  the  lid 
of  a large  water-cask  on  deck  to  be  opened  for  our 
use  — we  had  hitherto  had  no  mosquitoes  on 
board — when,  lo  and  behold,  myriads  of  these  ne- 
farious insects  sallied  forth,  and  from  that  moment 
we  had  no  rest.  They  must  have  been  bred  spon- 
taneously in  the  water.  L. 

I have  occasionally  seen  insects  in  the  South  of 
England  which  were"  identical  in  appearance  with 
the°mosquito  of  the  East,  but  I never  experienced 
their  sting.  The  latter  is  inflicted  by  a minute 
proboscis,  through  which,  in  attacking  the  human 
subject,  the  insect  both  injects  poison  and  with- 
draws blood,  wherewith,  if  crushed  at  such  a 
time,  the  little  vampire  is  usually  foiuid  to  be 
gorged.  This  power  of  drawing  so  thick  a fluid 
as  human  blood  through  a microscopic  tube,  not 
exceeding  in  diameter  a human  hair,  is  one  of 
nature’s  innumerable  marvels.  It  was  stated  in 
The  Times  of  July  27,  1868,  that  the  use  of  wild 
rosemary  will  keep  off  mosquitoes.  0.  • M. 

Margaret  Fehdles  : Lady  Mortimer  (4^^  S. 
vii.  12,  223,  318,  437.)— After  TeWars’s  excellent 
reply  no  question  need  be  raised  any  more  as  to 
Margaret  Eendles.  I had  pointed  out  (p.  ol8) 
that  Eendles  was  an  impossible  name,  and  that 
the  Nohleza  gave  no  name  from  which  it  could 
have  been  reduced  by  English  ingenuity  or  blun- 
dering ; but  that  Eienles,  which  must  soon  have 
gained  a in  England,  brought  us  very  near  to 
Eendles.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  real  name,  with 
the  alternative  of  Fiennes,  which  I suggested.  I 
had  not  access  to  Vredius  nor  to  the  Trophees  to 
which  Lord  Gort  obligingly  refers.  It  still  re- 
mains to  inquire  as  to  the  arms.  Eienles,  or 
Fiennes,  carries  the  coat  given  by  Vredius.  But 
I mentioned  (pp.  318-9)  that  this  was  not  the 
coat  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Fiennes  family.  In 
England  they  certainly  bore  three  lions  rampant. 
Can  Tewars  say  what  coat  was  borne  by  Ingram 
de  Fiennes,  who  married  Sibella,  daughter  of 
Faramus  de  Eolonict,  and  with  her  had  the  manor 
of  Clapham  ? 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Dedicatiohs  oe  Churches  (4**’  S.  vii.  388, 480.) 
These  are  given  in  Ecton’s  Thesaurus  and  Browne 
Willis’s  Parochiale  Anglicanum.  The  Bishop’s 
Kec^isters  should  be  consulted  where  these  works 
fail!  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 
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Childeen’s  Games  (4^^  S.  vii.  141, 271, 415.)-— 

“ ‘ How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ? ’ 

‘ Three  score  miles  and  ten.’ 

‘ Can  we  get  there  by  candle-light  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  and  back  again.’ 

‘ Hold  up  the  gates  as  high  as  the  sky, 

And  let  King  George  and  his  train  pass  by ! ’ ” 

The  above  lines  were  those  of  my  childhood, 
which  was  passed  in  London,  Hereford,  and  Can- 
terbury. I cannot  remember,  therefore,  in  what 
county  I first  learnt  them.  E.  A.  D 

Torquay. 

Sundials  (4“  S.  vii.  324,  399.)— A very  inter- 
esting article  on  sundials  will  be  found  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  for  June  1,  1870.  W Maestt 
7,  Bed  Lion  Square. 


Anima  Ceisti  ” (4^h  s.  vii.  322,  374.)— Who- 
ever was  the  author  of  this  prayer,  it  certainly 
was  not  S.  Ignatius  ; for  in  a collection  of  prayers 
which  I have  bound  up  with  a 32mo  copy  of  the 
Sarum  Breviary  (Pars  Hyemalis,  a.d.  1520),  it  is 
given  as  an  oratio  post  elevationem  ” to  the  say- 
ing, of  which  conceduntur  iij  dies  indulgentia- 
rum  a Joanne  papa  xxij.’’  As  John  XXII.  was 
Pope  from  1316  to  1334,  the  prayer  is  at  least 
two  centuries  older  than  S.  Ignatius.  Whether 
the  comparative  nearness  of  this  pope  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (died  1274),  and  the  fact  that  it  was  he 
who  canonized  the  saint,  suffice  to  establish  the 
latter’s  authorship  of  theprayer,  I must  leave  others 
to  determine.  I have  heard,  though  I cannot 
say  on  what  authority,  bil  English  origin  assigned 
to  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  much  more  probable 
that  both  S.  Ignatius  and  Pope  John  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  production  of  the  great  Do- 
minican than  with  a peculiarly  English  prayer. 
With  all^  deference  to  F.  0.  H.,  I would  suggest 
that  Jesuit  reluctance  to  adopt  Dominican  compo- 
sitions is  nihil  ad  rem.  If  S.  Ignatius  picked  up 
the  prayer  somewhere,  and  placed  it,  as  he  did, 
in  his  book  of  Spiritual  Exercises,  its  popularity 
with  the^  J esuits  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  reconcile  its  comparative  disuse 
among  the  Dominicans  with  the  authorship  of  S. 
Thomas.  Saeisbtjeiensis. 


Devonshiee  Woeds  (4‘h  S.  vii.  429.)—!.  dome 
(crockery),  perhaps  another  orthography  of  loam. 
[Grose  gives  cloam,  coarse  earthenware.  Exm. ; 
and  Halliwell  cloam,  earthenware,  Devon ; clomer, 
a maker  of  earthenware ; clume-huzza,  an  earthen 
pan.] 

2.  Maund  (a  hamper),  i.  q.  the  Scottish  maund  = 
a hand-basket,  from  A.-S.  mand;  Dan.  id. 

3.  Seam  (of  hay  or  straw),  from  the  French 
sommc',  Lat.  summa  for  sauma,  saugma,  sagma, 
(Tajjxa,^  from  adrrca,  to  load.  In  Essex  a seam  of 
corn  IS  eight  bushels.  Blount  renders  summa 
av&ncB,  a seam  or  horse-load  of  oats.” 

^ , .r  P.  S.  Chaenoce. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


William  Baliol  (4^^  S.  vii.  302,  432.)— Alex- 
ander de  Baliol,  elder  brother  of  the  Kino-  of 
Scotland,  who  died  1277-8,  married  Alianora  de 
^noure,  ^Ghe  king’s  cousin,”  who  survived  him. 
{Lalendarium  Genealogicum,  pp.  261,  744;  Hot. 
Pat.  7 Edw.  I.)  She  was  apparently  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  de  Geneville,  or  Pierre  de  Geneve,  a 
blood  relation  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Provence 
through  her  mother,  Beatrice  of  Savoy.  The 
Baliol,  whom  Anglo-Scotus 
calls  Sir  Alexander  of  Cavers,  married  Isabel, 
eldei  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard  Fitzroy  or 
de  Chilham  (natural  son  of  King  John)  and 
Roisia  de  Dover,  heiress  of  Chilham.  She  was 
widow  of  David  de  Strabolgi,  Earl  of  Athole, 
and  died  at  Chilham  Castle  in  1292.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  strange  in  her  burial  in  the 
Undercroft  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  her 
obit  was  annually  kept  on  April  17  (Register  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Arundel  MS.  68). 
She  left  issue  two  sons— John  de  Strabolgi  and 
Alexander  de  Baliol.  Sir  Alexander  of  Cavers 
was  living  on  April  8,  1298,  when  he  was  'Q’our- 
neying  to  Scotland  in  the  king’s  service”  (Pot 
Pat.  26  Edw.  I.)  I thought  both  these  Alexan- 
ders wep  broth ers_  of  John  Baliol.  Who  was 
Clementia  de  Balliol,  precentrix  of  Elvestow 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  abbess  ? Her  election  was 
confirmed  by  mandate  of  Edward  I.,  Sept.  22. 
1294  (Pot,  Pat.  22  Edw.  I.)  Heementelde. 

Fitzsteatheene  (4‘^  S.  ii.  392,  451.)— A per- 
son bearing  this  name  has  been  inquired  about  in 
& Q.,”  and  is  thus  written  about  in  the  scan- 
dalous chronicle  of  a Miss  Cary,  1825,  3 vols.  8vo, 
London : — ^ 

“ The  son  of  a grave-digger  at  the  Orkneys  ....  he 
stated  himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Mr. 
Fitzstratherne  says  he  is  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Knightj 
a solicitor.  He  ‘ can  imitate  any  handwriting,  and  they 
forged  the  letter  to  which  Her  Majestv’s  [Queen  Char- 
lotte’s] name  was  affixed  ; that  letter  was,  and  I am 
still  positively  assured  is,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Knight. 
Mr.  Fitzstratherne  having  recently  suspected  that  some 
of  his  misdeeds  are  likely  to  be  made  public,  said  it  mat- 
ters not  what  a man’s  name  is  while  he  is  virtuous  and 
his  conduct  is  correct.  His  assumed  claim  to  the  blood 
of  royalty  is  best  explained  by  stating  that  his  motiier 
was  never  out  of  Scotland,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
His  Majesty  upon  a recent  occasion,  not  one  of  the  royal 
family  has  ever  been  there.’  ”~Vol.  hi.  App.  xvii. 

Bombyx. 

^ld  Songs  and  Ballads  (4*^  S.  vi.  47,  311 ; 
vii.  398.) — I can  fully  endorse  Me.  Jackson’s 
assertion  as  to  the  wretched  doggrel,  not  to  say 
filthiness,  of  many  of  the  original  songs  to  the 
melodies  employed  by  Burns  and  Moore.  Doubt- 
less some  few  are  harmless  enough,  but  as  a rule 
they  are  better  consigned  to  that  oblivion  which 
they  now  enjoy.  I have  a pretty  good  sprinkling 
of  old  song-books  on  my  shelves,  and  should  be 
happy  to  convince  any  one,  by  personal  inspection, 
of  the  truth  of  what  I most  unhesitatingly  aver. 
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The  ideas  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  as 
to  I what  was  presentable  and  what  was  not,  dif- 
fered considerably  from  ours  upon  the  same  point. 
I do  not  think  that  we  should  allow  our  children 
free  access  to  the  pages  of  Allan  Ramsay’s  Tea- 
Tahle  Miscellany,  yet  the  editor  expressly  says  in 
his  preface  : — 

“ In  my  Composition  and  Collection  I have  kept  out  all 
smut  and  ribaldry,  that  the  modest  voice  and  ears  of  the 
fair  singer  might  meet  with  no  affront.” 

Some  few  of  the  originals  of  Moore’s  Melodies 
are  preserved  in  translations  from  the  Irish.  1 
may  instance  Walsh’s  version  of  The  Twisting 
of  the  Rope  ” in  Lover’s  Lyrics  of  Ireland,  p.  319. 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  tunes  mentioned 
by  Me.  Blaie,  they  were  originally  dance  tunes, 
and  have  no  old  words.  This  can  not  only  be 
proved  from  various  sources,  but  is  evident  from 
the  structure  of  the  melodies  themselves,  which 
shows  that  they  were  composed  for  some  instru- 
ment. 

The  oldest  Scotch  tunes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Skene  MS.  (See  Dauney’s  Ancient  Scotish  Melo- 
dies.)  The  earliest  Irish  tunes  (if  we  exclude  two 
or  three  trivial  collections  of  dance  tunes  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century)  are  those  noted  down 
by  Mr.  William  Bunting,  and  which  supplied  Moore 
with  the  music  for  his  celebrated  Melodies.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Bunting  and  the  late  Dr.  Petrie 
(who  gave  the  poet  a few  tunes),  the  memory  of 
the  Irish  music  would  have  been  but  little  more 
than  as  a departed  dream,  never  to  be  satisfactorily 
realised.  Ebwaed  P.  Rimbault. 

Sydney  Godolphin  (P‘*  S.  vii.  364,  462.)- — The 
poet  of  this  name  was  surely  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  a young  gentleman  of  incom- 
parable parts,”  according  to  Clarendon,  who  gives 
him  a very  high  character,  both  in  his  lAfe  and 
in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1609  or  1610,  and  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  As  he  was  killed  at  the 
attack  of  Chagford,  in  Devonshire,  Jan.  1642-3, 
he  can  hardly  be  called  (supposing  it  to  be  him^ 

one  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  Charles  II.’s  reign.” 
He  translated  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEneid,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Waller.  It  was  printed 
in  1658,  and  included  in  Dryden’s  Miscellanies 
(edit.  1716,  iv.  134.)  Many  of  his  lyrics  are  pre- 
served in  MS.  They  are  remarkable  for  prettiness 
of  thought,  if  not  for  great  vigour  of  expression. 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 

Sir  John  Powell  (4^*^  S.  vii.  465.) — If  Me. 
Feere  has  no  objection,  I will  answer  his  query, 
as  perhaps  the  author  of  Eminent  Welshmen  may 
not  see  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  The  following  extract  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Thomas  Rees’  Description  of  South 
Wales,  p.  382  : — 

“ At  a short  distance  to  the  westward  of  Laughame 
are  the  remains  of  Boadway  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  J ohn 


Powell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  The  part  he  took  on  this  occasion 
against  the  Court  caused  his  dismissal  from  his  situation. 
He  died  in  1696  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  at  Laugharne,  where  is  a monument  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  inscription  states  : — 

“Strenuus  ecclesise  defensor  fuerit.  Testes  ii  septem 
Apostolici  Praesules,  quos,  ob  Christi  fidem  fortiter  vin- 
dicatam,  ad  ipsius  Tribunal  accitos  intrepidus  absolvit.” 

Sucb  is  the  only  notice  1 have  seen  of  this  up- 
right judge.  If  Me.  Freee  or  any  other  reader 
of  N.  & Q.”  would  like  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  above,  his  shortest  course  will  be  to  stop  on 
the  South  Wales  Railway  at  Ferryside,  to  cross 
over  to  Llanstephan  by  boat,  to  walk  two  miles, 
when  he  will  find  himself  in  view  of  Laugharne 
Castle,  and  an  old  man  ready  to  carry  him  on  his 
back  across  the  river.  T.  S. 

Ayees,  Freee,  and  Friar,  Surnames  (4‘^  S. 
vii.  386,  447.) — I think  Me.  Roger  indicates  the 
true  source  of  the  above  names,  seeing  that  there 
is  an  English  form  in  the  surname  Are,  north  of 
England,  and  Scotch  Air  and  Icelandic  Hreson. 
Bishop  John  Areson  at  Hoolum  established  the 
first  printing-press  in  Iceland.  X.  S.  A. 

Trinity  House. 

Kneeling  in  Prayer  (4^^  S.  vii.  437.) — A 
Concordance  would  have  satisfied  C.  A.  W.  that 
so  far  from  kneeling  being  a feudal  custom  which 
came  in  about  the  eighth  centurjq  we  are  ex- 
horted in  Psalm  xcv.  to  ‘‘  kneel  before  the  Lord 
our  Maker,”  that  Solomon  knelt,  and  that  Daniel 
knelt  three  times  a day.  I admit  to  fall  down 
before  ” is  a commoner  Scripture  phrase  than  to 
kneel  ^ but  that  standing  was  the  only  Jewish 
posture  no  Scripture  reader  will,  I think,  allow. 

P.  P. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Scottish  Liturgies  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI.  The  Books 
of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
* ments,  with  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  it  was  sett  downe  at  first,  before  the  Change 
thereof  made  by  ye  Archb.  of  Canterburie,  and  sent  back 
to  Scotland.  {From  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum.') 
Also  an  earlier  Draft  prepared  before  the  Troubles 
caused  by  the  Articles  of  Perth.  {From  a MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library).  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sprott,  B.A.  (Edmonston  and 
Douglas.) 

This  ample  title-page  shows  so  fully  the  nature  and 
contents  of  this  little  volume  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  as  to  render 
any  detailed  account  of  it  unnecessar3^  Our  readers  are 
aware  that,  after  the  Reformation,  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  used  in  public  worship  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Order,  or  Knox’s  Liturgy.  In  1601  other 
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changes  were  contemplated,  and  the  progress  of  these 
changes  is  well  told  in  the  Editor’s  introduction  to  the 
Liturgy  which  he  has  printed  in  the  volume  before  us. 
That  Liturg}^  was  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin,  and  described  and  parts  of  it 
printed  by  him  in  The  British  Magazine  for  1845-6-.  For 
its  publication  in  its  present  form,  with  the  accompanying 
letters  throwing  light  upon  the  preparation  of  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1637,  Mr.  Sprott  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who 
desire  to  study  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  New  Edition,  including 
several  Hundred  unpublished  Letters,  and  other  new 
Materials  collected  in  part  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Wilson  Croker.  With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin.  Vol.  VII.  Correspondence, 
Vol.  II.  With  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 

This  new  and  important  edition  of  the  writings  of  the 
Bard  of  Twickenham  makes  steady  and  most  satisfactory 
progress.  Four  out  of  the  eight  volumes  of  which  it  is 
to  consist  are  now  published.  The  one  before  us  is  the 
second  of  the Correspondence,”  and  contains,  first,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  letters  to  and  from  Swift  and  others, 
from  1713  to  1741;  next,  four  letters  between  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke ; thirty  letters  between  Pope  and  Gay, 
dated  between  1712  and  1732  ; eight  letters  between  Pope 
and  Parnell,  from  1714  to  1717  ; and  lastly,  eighteen  let- 
ters between  Pope  and  Dr.  and  George  Arbuthnot,  from 
1714  to  1743, — and  of  all  these  letters,  it  m.ust  be  remem- 
bered, there  are  a great  number  which  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  are  not  in  the  edition  of  Roscoe.  The  volume 
may  not  perhaps  contain  so  much  new  matter  as  some  of 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  but  it  is  marked  by  the 
same  careful  editing  and  full  and  judicious  illustration. 

Mr.  Ashbee’s  Occasional  Eac-simile  Reprints. — 
We  have  already  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
several  of  the  series  of  Reprints  of  short  printed  tracts  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  which  Mr.  Ashbee  has  produced 
in  fac-simile  with  a success  which  makes  them,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  original. 
We  have  now  five  more  of  them  before  us,  namely : — 
The  Debate  and  Stryfe  betwene  Somer  and  Wynter,  from 
the  original  black-letter  tract,  “ Imprynted  by  Lawrens 
Andrew.”  2.  Treatyse  of  this  Galaunt  with  the  Maryage 
■of  the  Bosse  of  Billyngsgate  unto  London  Stone,  also  in 
black-letter.  3.  A New  Play  called  Canterburie,  his 
Change  of  Diet,  ^c.,  from  the  original  published  in  1641. 
4.  A Certain  Relation  of  the  Jlogfaced  Gentlewoman  called 
Mistris  Fasmaker,  Skinker,  ^c.  1620;  and  5,  and  last. 
The  Merry  Conceited  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
from  Kirkman’s  edition  of  1661.  We  believe  if  the 
literarj^  history  of  this  droll  was  thoroughly  investigated, 
it  would  throw  considerable  light  upon  a curious  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  English  Drama.  Our  readers 
need  scarcelj^  be  reminded  that  these  reprints,  which  are 
limited  to  100  copies,  are  to  be  procured  for  shillings 
where  the  original  tracts  would  cost  pounds. 

Roval  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  — At  the 
general  monthly  meeting  on  Monday,  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, M. A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Silas  Kemball 
Cook,  Miss  Elinor  Martin,  Mr.  Charles  Bland  Radcliffe, 
M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  were  elected  members. 

PxVRis. — It  is  reported  that  nearly  all  the  missing 
pieces  of  the  Colonne  Vendome  have  been  recovered,  and 
that  it  will  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  bring  about  its 
complete  restoration.  Meanwhile  a discussion  has  arisen, 
says  The  Times’  special  correspondent,  as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  ruins — which  shall  be  rebuilt,  which  pulled  down, 
and  which  left  standing.  One  proposal,  which  finds  favour, 


is  to  pull  down  all  that  remains  of  the  Tuileries,  and  so 
■ open  up  the  Louvre  to  the  Champs  Elysees  without  a break 
in  the  vista,  laying  out  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Palace  in  a public  garden.  The  universal  sentiment  is 
to  enclose  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  a square,  and  let  it  stand 
a magnificent  ruin  and  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  advanced  philosophical  and  philanthropic 
ideas  of  the  present  age  find  their  highest  expression  and 
ultimate  development.” 

The  chateau  of  the  Marquis  Laplace  at  Arcueil  Cachan, 
which  escaped  the  Prussians,  has  been  plundered  by  a 
band  of  housebreakers  from  the  Mouffetard  district.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  were  thrown 
into  the  Bievre,  from  which  the  original  of  The  Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens,  in  the  author’s  handwriting,  has  subse- 
quently been  fished  out.  The  librarj^,  which  was  rich  in 
rare  books,  souvenirs,  and  works  of  art,  has  been  looted 
and  devastated. — Guardian. 

Bv  a fire  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  ult.  was 
destroyed  the  old  Court-house  of  Fairfax  county,  erected 
of  imported  bricks  in  1748.  In  this  building  the  British 
troops  were  barracked  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Necessity 
in  1754,  and  from  it  the  forces  of  Braddock  marched  to  their 
memorable  defeat  in  1755.  For  fifty  years  it  was  familiar 
with  the  footsteps  of  George  Washington,  and  under  its 
roof  he  cast  his  last  vote  in  1799.  The  old  Alexandria 
Museum,  which  contained  many  relics  of  Washington, 
was  burnt,  but  the  relics  were  saved. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

Cagliostso,  einbr  der  merkwu’rdigsten  Abenthetjrer 

UNSRBS  JAHRHUNDERTS.  I7y0. 

MEMOIRBS  ATJTHBNTIQUES  T)E  Cagliostro.  1786. 

ElX  PAAR  TROPBLBIiSr  Airs  dem  Brunnex  der  Wahrheit,  aus- 
GEGOSSEN  YOR  DBM  NEDEN  THAUMATURGEN  CAGLIOSTRO.  1781. 
Cagliostro  im  Warschaij.  1786.  Or  the  French  edition  entitled 
“ Cagliostro  demasqu4  a Varsovie.” 

1st  Cagliostro  Chef  der  Illuminated?  1790. 

Lettre  de  Comte  de  Mirareau  sur  Cagliostro  et  Lavater. 
1786. 

Liber  Memorialis  de  Caleostro,  dum  esset  Roboretti.  Or 
the  German  translation. 

Wanted  by  Mr,  William  E.  A,,  Axon,  5,  Joynson  Street,  Strangeways, 
who  will  be  thankful  for  early  offers. 


Recueil  de  Stampes  DU  Cabinet  de  Dug  de  Choiseul.  1771. 
Missals  and  English  MSS. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


The  Life  of  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  the  Fourth  Vice-Roy  of 
India,  by  J acint  Frey  de  Andreda.  Translated  by  Sir.  P.  Wyche. 
London.  1664. 

Wanted  by  Col.  Ellis,  Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


t0  €0rre^.p0iitf0nt^. 

Joan  of  Arc. — When  referring  Mr.  Noell  Ead- 
CLIFFE  {ante,  p.  409)  to  M.  Delepierre" s privately  printed 
Doute  Historique  jfor  information  respecting  Joan  of  Arc, 
we  omitted  to  state  that  the  essay  is  published  in  that  gen- 
tleman’s interesting  volume,  entitled  Historical  Difficulties 
and  Contested  Events,  reviewed  in  “N.  &Q.”  of  April, 
1868,  4th  s.  i.  331. 

A.  H.  Bates  (Edgbaston.)  A more  correct  version  of 
JekylVs  “ Tears  of  the  Cruets  ” appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  1®* 
S.  X.  172. 

Errata. — 4th  S.  vii.  p.  479,  col.  i.  line  19  from  bottom 
(of  text)  dele  ; ibid.  col.  last  line  (of  note,)  for 

“ vocal  ” read  “ vowel.” 
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Notes  on  Books.  &c. 


GOTZ  VON  BERLICHINGEN. 

Gotz  or  Gottfried  von  Berlicliingen,  or  Ber- 
lachingen,  surnamed  of  the  Iron  Hand,”  is  best 
known  to  us  by  Gothe’s  drama  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  translation  of  it.  Very  lately  the  well- 
known  philologist,  Dr.  W.  H.  J.  Bleek,  has  dis- 
covered a very  interesting  historical  document 
relating  to  him  in  the  shape  of  an  inscription  at 
the  end  of  an  old  manuscript  volume  in  the  Grey 
Library  in  Cape  Town.  The  manuscript  volume 
in  question  is  a very  curious  one,  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century.”  I quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Bleek : — 

“ It  contains  lessons  from  the  Gospels,  and  is  highly 
illuminated  with  very  quaint  miniatures  and  initials  in 
gold  and  colours.  The  present  binding  is  evidently 
original,  and  from  the  word  ‘ Amorbach,’  which  appears 
four  times  on  the  stamped  cover,  indicates  that  the  volume 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Amorbach  or  Ammer- 
bach  in  the  Od^ewald,  now  the  residence  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Leiningen,  a near  relative  of  Queen  Victoria’s.” 

The  inscription  in  question  fixes  the  precise 
time  during  the  peasant  war  of  his  presence  at 
Amorbach.  A parchment  leaf  attached  to  the  end 
cover  of  this  volume,  in  the  writing  of  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

“Anno  do.  1.5.25  facta  est  desolatio  huius  libri,  auro 
argento  gemmisque  tecti,  in  uigilia  Philippi  & Jacobi  a 
quodam  nobilitaris  (sic)  titulo  insignito  Gotz  de  Berlin - 


gen  nomine  et  alio  rusticane  fecis  antesignano  Georgio  a 
Ballenbergh  lanio  arte,  factis  uero  et  actibus  homine  per- 
fido,  latrone,  et  proprii  honoris  prodigo,  cleri,  nobilitatis, 
ac  proprii  clomini,  contra  evangelicas  tocius  quoque  na- 
turalis  legis  sanctiones  persequutore  infestissimo,  eccle- 
siarum  insuper  et  religiosorum  locorum  devastatore  et 
exterminatore  atrocissimo.” 

“ In  the  year  1525,  on  the  eve  of  Philip  and  James, 
there  took  place  the  spoliation  of  this  book,  which  was 
covered  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  by  one  who  was 
made  conspicuous  by  the  title  of  nobility,  Gotz  of  Ber- 
lichingen by  name,  and  another  leader  of  the  rustic  mob, 
George  of  Ballenberg,  a butcher  by  trade,  but  in  his 
deeds  and  actions  a perfidious  fellow,  a robber,  careless  of 
his  own  honour,  a most  inimical  persecutor  of  the  clergy, 
nobility  and  of  his  own  lord,  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  and  those  of  every  natural  law  ; also  a most 
atrocious  spoiler  and  destroyer  of  churches  and  all  reli- 
gious places.” 

This  fixes  April  30,  152o,  as  the  date  of  the 
visit  of  Gotz  and  the  insurgent  peasants,  to  the 
Convent  of  Amorbach. 

The  volume  in  question  is  now  mounted  on 
brass  ornaments,  evidently  antique,  and  probably 
of  the  date  immediately  following  its  spoliation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  very  tenor  of 
the  denunciation,  that  it  was  the  work,  not  of 
Gotz,  but  of  the  Metzler  or  Butcher  George  of 
Ballenberg  of  Gothe’s  drama.  Gotz  was  but  the 
nominal  captain  or  chief  of  the  insurgents,  and 
must  have  been  at  Amorbach  almost  immediately 
after  he  had  accepted  the  captaincy ; for,  having 
met  the  insurgents  at  Gundelsheim,  he  was  on 
the  following  day  at  Buchen  forced  to  put  himself 
at  their  head.  Thence  they  proceeded  through 
Amorbach,  Mittenberg,  &c.,  on  their  way  to 
Wursburg. 

The  above  interesting  particulars  are  condensed 
from  a communication  by  Dr.  Bleek  to  the  Cape 
Magazine,  and  may  be  worthy  of  a corner  in 
N.  & Q.”  H.  Hall. 

Portsmouth. 


A PRINTER’S  ERROR. 

The  third  edition  of  my  Mythology  of  Greece 
and  Italy  was  printed  verbatim  from  the  second, 
except  where  additions  were  made  in  MS.  My 
surprise,  therefore,  was  great  when,  under  the 
head  of  Fortune,”  in  the  mythology  of  Italy,  for 
^‘altars  and  fanes”  I found ‘Giltars  and  games.” 
It  was  a puzzle  to  me  for  years.  At  last  it  struck 
me  that,  as  in  the  compositor’s  case  the  type  is 
arranged  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  the  type 
of  one  letter,  and  as  the  compositor  works  me- 
chanically, he  may  stretch  too  far  or  not  far 
enough,  and  so  take  up  the  letter  before  or  after 
the  one  he  requires,  and  the  reader  seeing  the 
error  may  make  the  correction  in  the  wrong 
place : thus  fane  may  have  become  gane,  which 
the  reader  changed  to  game.  On  inquiry  I found  I 
was  right,  and  that  this  is  a constant  source  of 
error. 
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Now  there  are  six  places  in  Shakespeare  thus 
corrupted,  and  curious  enough  they  have  all  been 
corrected,  and  rightly,  by  myself  and  others — a 
sure  proof,  by  the  way,  that  emendation,  when 
acting  under  a true  critical  sense,  is  no  mere  hap- 
hazard work.  The  places  are  as  follows : — 

“ Or  for  loue’s  sake,  a word  that  hues  all  men.” 

Love's  Lab.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Here  Hanmer  properly  read  moues,  and  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  no  editor  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed him. 

“ A mother,  and  a mistress,  and  a friend.” 

All's  Well,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Here  at  the  first  glance  I saw  that  the  right 
word  was  lover,  but  I supposed  that  a part  of  it 
had  been  effaced,  and  the  printer  supplied  the 
want.  I now  see  that  the  compositor  and  the 
reader  made  the  ordinary  mistake. 

“ To  me  she  speaks  ; she  moues  me  for  her  theme.” 

Com.  of  Errors,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

Here  I saw  plainly  that  the  word  was  loves, 
which  the  context  proves  to  be  right. 

“ My  birth-place  haue  I,  and  my  love’s  upon.” 

Cor.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  obvious  correction 
hate  was  left  for  Steevens  ? — u and  v,  being  used 
promiscuously,  were  in  the  same  box. 

“ And  the  swaggering  upspring  reels.” 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

For  t the  compositor  took  up  u or  v,  which  the 
reader  changed  to  w. 

“ Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wand  lip.” 

An.  and  Chop.  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

As  Cleopatra’s  dark  skin  is  frequently  referred 
to,  the  right  word  must  be  tand  {tann'd),  of  which 
the  compositor  made  uand  or  vatid,  and  the  reader 
changed  it  to  wand  (wan’d). 

Surely  emendation  is  no  mere  guesswork. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


Loed  Eeskine. — I extract  the  following  from 
an  autobiographical  Memoir  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
whose  trial  on  a charge  ^of  high  treason  in  1794, 
and  his  acquittal  after  nine  days’  investigation, 
are  well  known.  Speaking  of  Mr.,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  his  counsel,  the  memoir 
states : — 

“ One  disappointment  in  the  legacy  way  is  particularly 
worthy  of  remark.  A gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Der- 
byshire, of  the  name  of  Kant,  soon  after  the  State  Trials 
in  1794,  made  his  will,  and  in  testimony  of  his  approba- 
tion of  the  ability,  patriotic  exertions,  and  splendid  elo- 
quence displayed  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  defence  of  Hard}^, 
bequeathed  him  an  estate  worth  upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Hardy  himself  was  also  handsomely  men- 
tioned in  the  will,  to  which  Mr.  Kant  afterwards  added  a 
codicil.  He  died  about  seven  years  afterwards,  and  his 
attorney  yame  up  to  London  with  the  will  enclosed  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  gentleman  himself  at  the  time  of 
making  it.  After  Mr.  Erskine  had  read  the  letter  he 


asked  the  attorney  if  he  had  taken  the  proper  legal  steps 
to  make  the  codicil  valid  ? He  replied  ‘ No.’  Then  said 
Mr.  Erskine,  ‘ By  God,  you  have  lost  me  the  estate.’  Mr. 
Erskine  sent  for  Hardy  a few  days  afterwards,  told  him 
what  had  happened,* and  said  that  the  will  was  void 
through  the  ignorance  or  villainy  of  a stupid  country 
attorney.”  ^ 

Not  baving  beard  that  this  deplorable  fact  is 
mentioned  elsewhere,  or  that  it  is  at  all  known 
generally,  it  bumbly  appears  to  me  to  merit  in- 
sertion in  N.  & Q.”  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Steel  Engkaving. — A correspondent  recently 
suggested  (4*^*^  S.  vii.  334)  the  photographing  the 
old  inns  and  manor  houses  of  England  before  we 
lose  them  for  ever.  May  I amend  the  suggestion, 
and  propose  that  some  one  with  the  means  and 
the  taste  should  undertake  a series  of  good  en- 
gravings ? Experience  has  not  yet  decided  whether 
photography  will  stand  the  ravages  of  time ; but, 
apart  from  this  question,  I have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  photography  ought  not  to  beat  the 
engraver  out  of  the  field.  Yet  read  this  para- 
graph, cut  from  our  local  paper  : — 

“ The  art  of  steel  engraving  is  dying  out  amongst  us, 
the  youngest  line  engraver  now  in  England  being  said  to 
be  over  forty,  and  without  a pupil.  The  various  appli- 
cations of  photography  have  successfully  taken  its  place. 

It  strikes  me  with  alarm.  Eather  than  let  it  be 
so,  I would  devote  my  leisure  to  learning  the  art. 
To  neglect  it  will  be  a disgrace  to  us,  and  I do 
hope  that  the  statement  I have  quoted  is  exag- 
gerated. Waltheoe. 

^^Hibbits.” — My  little  boy  went  out  walking 
in  Devon  with  his  nurse,  a genuine  specimen  of 
the  county,  and  came  home  highly  excited  because 
he  had  seen  two  hihbits  ” on  a roadside  bank. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  wondrous 
word,  which  greatly  puzzled  me,  is  the  West 
Country  mode  of  pronouncing  effet — i.  e.  little 
eft  or  newt,  Pelagius. 

London  in  Octobee.— The  late  Lord  Murray — 
John  Archibald  Murray,  the  Scottish  judge-— 
thus  writes  to  a friend  : — 

“ I am  much  disposed  to  maintain  what  most  people 
will  think  a great  paradox,  that  there  is  no  season  of  the 
year  when  you  may  see  London  society  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  this  time  (October)  or  late  in  summer.  My 
objection  to  the  late  season  in  summer  is  that  the  heat  is 
excessive  ; but  it  is  only  then  or  in  autumn  that  you  see 
what  I call  society— -small  parties  and  the  same  people 
whom  you  like  or  are  disposed  to  cultivate  from  day  to- 
day. In  April  and  May  there  are  so  many  people  in  town 
that  it  distracts  me,  and  I go  out  to  dinner  every  day  so 
fatigued  that  I am  unable  to  attend  to  anj^  thing  that 
passes  in  conversation,  and  have  not  sufficient  animal 
spirits  to  take  a share  in  it.” 

Had  the  good-humoured  accomplished  judge 
been  more  abstemious  at  table  he  would  have  felt 
less  discomfort.  G. 

Twenty  Points  oe  Piety.  — The  following, 
which,  I think,  ought  to  find  a place  in  ^^N.&Q.,” 
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is  a short  account  of  our  duty  to  God  and  our 
neighbour.  It  was  written  in  1557  by  one 

Thomas  Leisser,  a good  man  ” 

1.  To  pray  to  God  continually. 

2.  To  learn  to  know  Him  rightfully. 

3.  To  honour  God  in  Trinity, 

The  Trinity  in  unity, 

The  Father  in  His  majesty, 

The  Son  in  His  humanity. 

The  Holy  Ghost’s  benignity : 

Three  persons,  one  in  Deity. 

4.  To  serve  Him  alway,  guilelessly. 

5.  To  ask  Him  all  things,  needfulH. 

6.  To  praise  Him  in  all  company. 

7.  To  love  Him  alway,  heartily. 

8.  To  dread  Him  alway,  Christianly. 

9.  To  ask  Him  mercy,  penitently. 

10.  To  trust  Him  alway,  faithfully. 

11.  To  obey  Him  alway,  willingl3^ 

12.  To  abide  Him  alway,  patiently. 

13.  To  thank  Him  alway,  thankfully. 

14.  To  live  here  alway,  virtuously. 

15.  To  use  thy  neighbour  honestly. 

16.  To  look  for  death  still,  presently. 

17.  To  help  the  poor,  in  misery. 

18.  To  hope  for  heaven’s  felicity. 

19.  To  have  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

20.  To  count  this  life  but  vanity  : 

Be  points  of  Christianity. 

Some  information  about  the  author  would  be 
acceptable.  Thos.  Katclipfe. 

Mes.  Haketet  Claeke,  aged  106. — The  en- 
closed from  the  Sunday  Times  of  May  28  deserves 
a place  in  Q.”  : — 

“Funeral  of  a Lady  106  Years  of  Age.— On  Mon- 
day morning  the  mortal  remains  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Clarke, 
widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  formerly  of  Marylebone, 
were  interred  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  near  the  grave 
of  Tom  Hood.  The  deceased  resided  at  Northwold,  and 
had  attained  the  remarkable  age  of  106  years.” 

M.  H. 

[What  reason  is  therefor  that  Mrs.  Clarke 

was  106  ? We  fear  it  is  useless  to  ask  what  emdence 
there  is  of  the  reputed  fact. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 

Memoeial  Bells  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney. 
Inscriptions  on  the  church  bells  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Stepney.  On  the  treble  : — 

“Cast  by  Mess.  Mears  & Son,  London,  Fecit,  1806. 
George  Harper,  D.D.,  Rector.  Mathew  Easum,  = Robert 
Turner,  W“  Wade,  W“  Thomson,  Geo.  Everritt,  Church- 
wardens.” 

Second  bell,  third  bell,  fourth  bell,  fifth  bell 
the  same  inscription. 

Sixth  bell : — 

“To  the  Pious  Memory  of  M*"*  Prisca  Cobom,  a liberal 
Benefactress  to  the  Seamen’s  Widows  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Dunstan’s,  Stepney.  J.  Mears  & Son  Fecit,  1806.” 

Seventh  bell : — 

“ The  following  inscription  was  upon  the  sixth  bell  of 
the  late  peal : — 

“ ‘Virginia  egregise  vocor,  campana  mariae,  1603.’  T. 
Mears  & Son  Fecit,  1806.” 


Eighth  bell : — 

“To  the  Honour  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Dunstan’s  Stepney,  the  Ratcliff  Corps  commanded 
by  John  Bowcott,  Esq,,  Major,  M.  C.  O.  T.,  by  W“  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  Leu<^-CoT,  the  Poplar  & Blackwall,  by  John 
Wells,  Esq.,  Lent  CoP,  1806.” 

Ninth  bell : — 

“Instituted  to  the  Honour  of  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
K,N,T,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1729,  Patron  to 
the  Stepney  or  Cockney  * Feast  at  Ratcliff  in  the  Year 
1674,  & discontinued  1784.  John  Mathews,  Treasurer, 
T.  Mears  & Son  Fecit,  1806.” 

Tenor  bell : — 

“The  late  Tenor  (Weight,  49  Cw*)  was  given  to  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Duke’s  Place,  Aldgate,  by 
Nicholas  Chadworth,  renewed  by  Thomas  Marson,  1386, 
was  sold  with  three  others  by  Sir  Thomas  Audley  to  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  about  the  Year  1540, 
recast,  1602,  1764,  and  1799,  the  late  peal  of  eight  Bells 
were  Recast  into  Ten  by  T.  Mears  & Son,  1806,  in  pre- 
sance  of  Geo.  Harper,  D.D.,  Rector,  Rev^  Thomas  Thirl- 
wall.  Lecturer,  Mathew  Easum,  Rob*  Turner,  W“  Wade, 
Geo.  Everritt,  Churchwardens.  J^o  Curtis,  Esq. ; J“o 
Edwards,  Esq. ; Jeremiah  Snow,  Esq. ; John  Paulin,  Esq.; 
M^*  James  Barnfeild,  W.  M.  Simons,  Mathew  Warton, 
Surveyor;  John  Salter,  Vestrv  Clerk. — Weight,  31  cw*. 
Key  D.” 

w.  w. 

Tapestey  Poeteaits. — At  a sale  of  ancient 
effects  that  lately  took  place  at  Stanbridge  Erles, 
Hants,  there  was  sold  a very  handsome  piece  of 
domestic  tapestry,  worked  on  white  satin,  show- 
ing faded  gold  and  white  beads.  This  was  de- 
scribed in  catalogue  as  — 

“ Tapestr3’-  Needlework,  representing  Charles  II.  and 
his  Queen  in  the  character  of  a Shepherd  and  Shepherdess, 
date  about  1670.” 

This  curious  specimen  of  needlework  may  now 
be  seen  exhibited  in  the  shop  window  of  a book- 
seller in  Bemond  Street,  Southampton,  and  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  this 
bygone  accomplishment.  It  is  an  elaborate  pro- 
duction. E.  H. 

Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

May  Day  at  Oxeoed. — The  following  account 
(taken  from  The  Times)  of  this  time-honoured 
custom  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a corner  for  pre- 
servation in  N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ The  ancient  custom  of  chanting  a hymn  on  the  top 
of  Magdalen  College  tower,  Oxford,  was  duly  observed 
yesterday  morning  at  five  o’clock  by  the  choir,  under  the 
direction  of  the  organist.  Dr.  Stainer.  For  this  service 
the  sum  of  lOZ.  is  received  out  of  the  rectory  of  Slym- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire.  Tradition  informs  us  that, 
previously  to  the  Reformation,  a requiem  mass  was  cele- 
brated on  the  top  of  this  tower  every  May-day  morning, 
at  an  earl}^  hour,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry  VII. 

J.  S.  Udal. 
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Agkeeing  to  EIEEEE.”--Wlien  did  this  phrase 
first  come  into  use  F There  is  an  idea  somewhat 
similar  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  romance^  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke^ s Arcadia f in  book  i.  of  which 
the  noble  author  observes : — 

“ Between  these  two  personages  ii.  e.  Dametas  and 
Miso"),  who  never  agreed  in  any  humour  but  in  disagree- 
ing, is  issued  forth  Mistress  Mopsa,  a woman  fit  to  par- 
ticipate of  both  their  perfections.” 

Eef. 

Alcestis. — From  what  version  of  the  story  of 
Alcestis  did  Mr.  Leighton  take  his  picture — 
^^Hercules  wrestling  with  Death  for  the  Body  of 
Alcestis”?  The  critics  refer  to  Euripides,  and 
The  Spectator,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
art,  says:  — 

“ Mr.  Leighton  has  ventured,  with  the  best  result,  to 
represent  the  overthrow  of  Death  as  produced  by  the 
most  scientific  cross-buttock,  and  enforced  by  an  irre- 
sistible twist  of  the  right  foot.  The  remaining  groups 
are  too  numerous,  or  too  little  massed  together,  although 
graceful  in  themselves  and  generally  pretty  in  sentiment. 
Alcestis  herself,  yet  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  is  fairly 
well  portrayed ; but  there  is  no  one  the  mind  can  ac- 
cept as  a clearly  satisfactory  personification  of  Admetus,  on 
whose  account  all  these  things  were  done.  Some  have 
objected  {after  refreshing  their  memories  regarding  the 
myth)  that  Apollo  is  not  present.  But  he  could  hardly 
with  decency  look  on,  while  his  own  bargain  with  Death 
(viz.  that  if  Admetus  lived  some  one  should  die  for  him) 
was  being  broken  by  a deity  of  inferior  power.” — Spec- 
tator, May  27,  1871. 

Those  who  object  to  the  absence  of  Apollo  have 
not  “ refreshed  their  memories”  with  the  play,  in 
which  he  comes  on  with  Death  to  speak  the  pro- 
logue, and  appears  no  more.  Death  ends  it  by 
showing  the  sword  with  which  he  intends  to  cut 
the  lock  of  Alcestis’  hair  (v.  76),  and  I suppose 
does  so,  as  she  dies  at  v.  401.  After  that,  he  has 
no  more  business  with  her  ‘‘body.”  She  is  dead 
before  Hercules  arrives.  He  asks  where  her  tomb 
is,  and  says  he  will  go  there  and  watch  for  Death 
coming  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  victims : — 

K&vTrep  Xoxvcas  avrhv  eSpas  crv9els 
Map^co,  kvkKov  5e  TrepifiaKw  yepoiV  igaiu, 

OvK  €<XTLy  ucTTis  avrhu  e^aip-fjcreTaL 
Moyovura  TvXevpd,  irplv  yvikaf  ego]  geOf 

vv.';862-5. 

It  is  plain  that  ywaLna  does  not  signify  “body,” 
as  he  says,  if  Death  do  not  come,  he  will  go  to 
Hades  and  intercede  to  bring  Alcestis  back.  When 
he  returns  with  her,  he  tells  how  he  seized  Death 
at  the  tomb  (v.  1161).  The  picture  represents 
the  wrestling  as  before  the  royal  household.  Had 
Admetus  been  present,  the  beautiful  scene  with 
the  veiled  Alcestis  would  have  been  lost. 

I believe  that  Mr.  Leighton  is  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  no  journal  is  less  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken on  classical  matters  than  The  Spectator : so 


I infer  that  the  picture  is  not  from  Euripides,  and 
ask,  from  whom  ? H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

“ Akthtjr’s  slow  Watn”  (Scott’s  Lay,  canto  i. 
V.  17.) — Why  is  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear  called  “Arthur’s  Wain”?  I know  what 
Miss  Yonge  {Christian  Names,  i.  125)  and  Owen 
(quoted  by  Southey  in  introduction  to  Kyng  Arthur, 
i.  vii.)  say  about  it ; but  the  information  they  give 
is  not  satisfactory.  C.  W.  S. 

Bumbo  : Clod  Beef. — In  an  hotel  bill  of  1769 
I find  — 

s.  d. 

“ Clod  beef  about  40  lbs.,  charged  only  20  lbs.  5 10 
Bumbo 10” 

In  another  bill,  about  the  same  date,  “ a clod 
of  beef”  is  mentioned.  What  part  of  the  ox  was 
meant  ? And  what  was  Bumbo  ? 

J.  M.  COWPEE. 

{Bumbo  we  take  to  be  Bumbo,  a nautical  drink.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says:  “He  intruded  himself  on  the  awful 
presence  of  Hawkins  the  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the 
quarter-master,  who  were  regaling  themselves  with  a can 
of  rumbo,  after  the  fatiguing  duty  of  the  day.”  (The 
Pirate,  ch.  xxxix.) — Clod  is  the  coarse  part  of  the  neck 
of  an  ox.] 

Collection  foe  a Histoet  of  Inns,  etc. — An 
“Extensive  and  Curious  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts, Drawings,  Engravings,  Newspaper  Cut- 
tings, for  a History  of  Inns,  Taverns,  and  Coffee- 
Houses,  to  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  Messrs.  Southgate 
& Barrett,  22,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday,  May  27, 
1859  ” (see  The  Athenmim,  May  21, 1859).  Being 
very  anxious  to  inspect  the  above  collection,  I 
should  |feel  greatly  obliged  if  you,  or  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  can  tell  me  where  it  can  now  be 
seen,  as  I cannot  find  anything  relating  to  the 
subject  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  W.  D. 

“ Ex  Luce  Lucellum.” — I cut  the  following 
from  the  Evening  Standard  of  May  1 : — 

“ ‘ Ex  Luce  Lucellum,’— ‘ The  Man  About  Town,’  in 
the  Sporting  Gazette,  says:  — ‘Many  as  are  the  retorts 
which  have  followed  and  been  founded  on  Mr.  Lowe’s 
now  memorable  ex  luce  lucellum,  perhaps  the  most  bitter 
is  that  which  asserts  that  it  is  not  original ! 1 am 

assured  by  a venerable  “ Man  About  Town,”  one  who  has 
not  quite  forgotten  his  well-stored  lore  anent  the  politics 
of  the  last  generation,  that  he  perfectly  remembers  the 
phrase  being  appended  as  a motto  to  a satirical  coat  of 
arms  devised  for  Mr,  Pitt  on  that  minister  creating,  or 
rather  increasing,  the  window  tax.  My  informant  adds 
that  he  is  almost  sure  that  he  once  bought  a copy  of  that 
coat,  duly  coloured,  for  sixpence ! It  is,  however,  very 
possible  that  Mr.  Lowe  never  heard  of  the  former  squib, 
and  that  his  classical  fancy  hit  upon  the  idea  quite  as 
original  as  the  satirist  of  1784.’  ” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Reid  will  kindly  tell  us  whether 
the  caricature  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  col- 
lection of  which  he  has  charge  at  the  British 
Museum.  R.  B.  P. 

[Mr.  Reid  informs  us  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs 
among  the  caricatures  of  1784-5 ; nor  is  there  any  clue 
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to  it  in  the  General  Index  to  the  collection  of  satirical 
prints.] 

Ancient  Enigma.  — I offer  a curious  old 
enigma  for  solution  to  tlie  ingenious  readers  of 

&Q.” 

“ Cadaver  nec  habet  suum  sepulchrum  ; 

Sepulchram  nec  habet  suum  cadaver  ; 

Sepulchrum  tamen  et  cadaver  intus.” 

In  English,  thus  : — 

A corpse,  without  a sepulchre ; 

A sepulchre,  without  a corpse ; 

And  yet  a sepulchre  and  corpseTwithin.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Flemish  Fisheemen  settled  in  England. — 

In  Smiles’  Huguenots  I find  the  observation  that— 

“ Colonies  of  Flemish  fishermen  having  settled  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  at  Brighton,  Newhaven,  and  other 
places  along  the  South  Coast,  their  lineage  is  still  trace- 
able there  in  local  words,  names,  and  places.” 

Can  any  of  your  Sussex  readers  give  any  in- 
stances of  these  ? A.  S. 

The  Gaeden  oe  the  Soel.”— The  history  of 
this  work  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Richard  Challoner,  Bishop  of  Debra, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  who  died 
on  January  12,  1781.  The  book,  however,  is 
neither  noticed  by  James  Barnard  in  his  Life  of 
Licliard  Challoner  (1784),  nor  in  any  bibliogra- 
phical account  of  Challoner’s  works.  The  earliest 
English  edition  in  the  British  Museum  has  the  date 
of  1793,  and  was  published  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Challoner.  In  1859  there  appeared 
at  Vannes — 

‘'Le  Jardin  de  I’Ame,  ou  Choix  des  Meditations^  de 
Challoner,  pour  tons  les  dimanches  et  les  principales  fetes 
de  I’annee.  Traduit  de  I’Anglais  par  I’abbe  Bourdy, 
32mo.” 

Is  there  an  earlier  French  translation  of  this 
work  ? J.  Y. 

The  Geecian  Bend.” — I would  ask  my  me- 
dical brethren  what  is,  or  rather  was,  the  true 
Grecian  bend  [^^N.  & Q.,”  4*^’^  S.  vii.  123]  ? I am 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  ungainl}?'  forward  stoop 
which  is  assumed  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
clearly  originates  in  the  hips  or  loins,  or  both 
combined.  My  belief  is,  that  it  was  a natural 
and  national  peculiarity  in  the  conformation  of 
the  cervical  or  humeral  (neck  or  shoulders)  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  column ; throwing  the  ^ head  a 
little  more  in  advance  of  the  bust  than  is  usual 
with  our  modern  ladies,  but  at  the  same  time 
curving  it  gracefully  downwards.  In  a population 
of  30,000  I only  know  one  young  lady  who  in  my 
opinion  has  this  true  Grecian  bend ) and  I need 
scarcely  say  that  it  is  neither  the  result  of  art  nor 
affectation.  M.  D. 

Hebeews  IX.  16. — The  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  English  Bible  is  respectfully  requested 
to  consider  the  following  suggestion  : — 


At  Hebrews  ix.  16  the  word  might, 

without  great  violence,  mean  the  victim  which 
attests  the  covenant.  We  should  then  read  : — 

“ For  where  a covenant  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity 
be  the  death  of  that  which  attests  the  covenant.  For  a 
covenant  is  of  force  over  the  dead,  since  it  never  has 
force  while  that  which  attests  it  is  living.” 

This  makes  as  clear  as  sunlight  a passage  which 
the  ordinary  rendering  makes  inexplicable. 

- Jaspee  S.  McIlvaine. 

Am.  Presb’n  Mission,  Peking,  China. 

[The  late  Dean  Alford,  in  his  New  Testament  ..... 
newly  compared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and  revised,  1869, 
gives  the  passage  in  question  as  follows  : — “ For  where  a 
testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  implied  the 
death  of  him  that  made  it.  For  a testament  is  of  force  in 
the  case  of  the  dead,  seeing  that  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all 
while  he  that  made  it  is  alive.”] 

John  Kingslow,  the  Reclhse. — Particulars 
are  requested  respecting  the  life  of  J ohn  Kingslow, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  recluse  who 
lived  in  the  Hermitage  founded  within  Shene 
Monastery  in  1416,  and  whether  any  record  or 
work  exists  containing  any  account  of  his  life. 

Hhbeet  Smith. 

St.  Leonard’s,  Bridgnorth. 

Samuel  Maendee. — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation respecting  Samuel  Maunder  ? — a name 
familiar  to  most  people  as  the  author  or  compiler 
of  some  half  dozen  very  useful  Treasuries,  but  I 
have  never  seen  in  print  any  details  of  his  life, 
where  or  when  born,  and  the  date  of  his  decease. 

A new  edition  of  the  Biographical  Treasury  has 
lately  been  published,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  original  projector.  Surely  his  nanie  deserves 
some  notice,  however  brief,  in  that  interesting  ^ 
volume  ? Wm.  Weight. 

31,  Pepler  Koad,  Old  Kent  Road. 

[ Samuel  Maunder  was  the  brother-in-law  of  William 
Pinnock  (who  married  his  sister),  and  had  the  chief  hand 
in  the  preparation  of  the  long  series  of  Catechisms  for 
schools  to  which  Pinnock’s  name  is  attached,  and  to 
whom  the  youth  of  England  are  largely  indebted  for  their 
instruction.  If  just  and  good  actions,  a modest  self-esti- 
mate and  firm  integrity,  an  absolute  devotedness  to 
literature  in  its  best  sense  for  educating  the  mass  of  the 
people,  “ smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust,”  so  Jong 
shall  the  memory  of  Samuel  Maunder  be  cherished 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  _He  died  at  his  house  in 
Gibson  Square,  Islington,  on  April  30,  1849.  There  is  a 
brief  notice  of  him  in  Cates’s  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
ed.  1867,  p.  726.] 

Macaelay  and  Oaelyle. — Who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  parallel  between  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle : — 

“ To  sum  up  the  leading  characteristics  of  these  two 
great  authors,  1 should  say  that,  whilst  Macaulay  is  per- 
haps the  greater  writer,  Carlyle  is  beyond  all  question 
the  more  profound  thinker.  Macaulay’s  writings,  v/ith 
all  their  brilliancy,  are  nevertheless  of  the  earth,  earth}'- ; 
whilst  those  of  Carlyle  are  illuminated  by  a heavenly 
light,  which  makes  his  books  the  fountain  of  life  that 
they  are  to  many  a weary  and  struggling  pilgrim.  Blac- 
aulay  writes  like  a transcendently  talented  man  of  the 
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world;  Carlyle  like  a mao  who  ‘looks  before  and  after,’ 
and  ‘ hears  the  roll  of  the  ages.’  Macaulay  seldom  gets 
beyond  the  outside  of  a character,  whilst  Carlyle  pierces 
to  the  very  heart.  As  an  example  of  my  meaning-,  I 
need  only  compare  Macaulay’s  brilliant  essay  on  John- 
son with  Carlyle’s  on  the  same  subject.  Macaulay  has 
given,  us  an  admirable  picture  of  Johnson’s  outward  man, : 
but  of  Johnson’s  heart  he,  knew  nothing.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, read  Carlyle’s  essay  attentively,  and  we  at  once  see 
that  Carlyle  both  knew  and  understood  Johnson.” 

JOITATHAI^  BoTJCHIEK. 

Medallic  Query. — Could  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  give  me  some  information  about 
a coitple  of  silver  medals  which  I have  lately 
added  to  my  collection?  The  first  is  a little 
larger  and  heavier  than  a halfcrown  piece^  and 
has  on  the  obverse  the  three-quarter  busts  of  a 
3mung  woman  and  an  aged  man:  the  former  is 
represented  as  suckling  the  latter,  who  is  in  a very 
emaciated  condition.  In  the  background  is  a 
strongly-barred  prison  window.  The  legend  (which 
begins  with  a five-pointed  star,  as  a sort  of  mint- 
mark)  is — I . was  . in  , prison  . and  . ye  . 
came  . unto  . me  .”  On  the  reverse  are  several 
trumpets  or  bugles,  across  them  being  laid  an 
open^  music-book.  The  name  Joseph  Parry”  is 
inscribed  in  the  outer  circle.  I would  be  glad  to 
know  what  is  the  connection  between  the  obverse 
pd  reverse  of  this  medal,  or  what  in  the  first 
instance  led  to  its  being  struck  ? I have  also  a 
specimen  in  copper  precisely  similar,  except  as 
regards  the  name  that  is  engraved  on  the  reverse. 

The  second  medal  which  I shall  be  obliged  for 
information  about  has  on  the  obverse  a full-length 
figure  of  Erin,  represented  with  a bold  defiant  air, 
folding  in  her  right  hand  a sheathed  sword,  while 
her  left  hand  rests  on  a harp.  An  Irish  wolf-dog 
sits  beside  her  j over  all  being*  the  legend,  The 
Order  of  Liberators.”  In  the  exergue  (in  two 
lines)  are  the  words  Ireland  as  she  ought  to  be” ; 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a double  wreath  of 
shamrocks.  On  the  reverse,  standing  on  a rock,  is 
a large  cross,  with  the  legend,  ‘^In  hoc  signo 
vinces,”_  overhead.  To  the  left  of  the  cross  is  a 
pole,  with  a cap  (of  liberty?)  thereon;  to  the 
right  are  three  hands  joined,  the  words  ^^Erin  go 
bragh,”  in  Irish  characters,  being  in  the  exergue. 

In  the  distance  is  a sun-burst,  the  rays  of  which 
occupy  the  field  of  the  medal.  A double  wreath 
of  shamrocks  surrounds  the  entire,  as  on  the  ob- 
verse. This  medal  is  about  the  size  and  weight 
of  a crown  piece,  and  is  of  rather  coarse  work- 
manship. P.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

Milton’s  Folk  Lore. — The  vitality  of  our 
common  folk  lore  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  only  cursorily  considered  the  Subject;  and 
when  this  has  been  enshrined  in  our  best  poets, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  remain  unchanged  for 
many  centuries.  Milton  has  a choice  morsel  in 
his  first  sonnet,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascer- 


tain through  ^^N.  & Q.”  in  how  many  counties 
this  piece  of  love  lore  still  exists.  When  address- 
ing the  nightingale,  he  says: — 

“ Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eve  of  day, 

^rst  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 

Portend  success  in  love.  0 ! if  Jove’s  will 
Has  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
F oretel  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh.” 

In  L' Allegro  he  tells  of  the  doings  of  ^‘Fairy  Mab  •” 
the  Friar’s  Lantern,”  or  Will  with  the  Wisp”; 
and  the  drudging  Goblin,”— in  terms  all  but 
identical  with^  those  by  which  their  pranks  would 
be  described  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  at  the 
present  time  by  the  peasants  in  the  undisturbed 
nooks  and  corners”  of  these  counties.  So  far  as 
I know,  we  have  no  visits  from  the  nightingale 
so  far  north ; and  hence  I hope  some  of  the 
'^south-country”  correspondents  will  state  whe- 
ther Milton’s  love-token  is  still  extant, 

T.  T.  W. 

Monolith  at  Mearns. — On  the  high  ground 
which,  I believe,  is  the  southern  boundmy  of  the 
parish  of  Mearns,  in  the  county  of  Eenfrew,  close  to 
the  avenue  which  runs  from  the  Eouken  estate  to 
CapelEig,  there  is  a monolith,  as  far  as  I can  reckon, 
about  5ft.  9in.  high,  or  more.  The  northern  and 
southern  sides  are  rudely  sculptured,  and  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  filled  with  a rude  ornament 
resembling  a plait  of  three.  The  eastern  and  western 
sides  have  been  apparently  ornamented,  but  are 
more  indistinct ; a very  deep  groove  is  on  the 
eastern  side.  T his  interesting  stone  is  in  a corn- 
field, carefully'’  fenced  in.  Can  any  antiquary  give 
me  any  information  respecting  its  history  ? Dimen- 
sions, as  far  as  I could  guess  : height,  5ft.  9in.  by 
6ft.  ; breadth  on  north  and  west  sides,  3ft.  ; 
breadth  on  north  and  south,  Ift.  Slopes  irregu- 
larly from  base  towards  the  summit.  Thus. 

Ancient  Eiddles. — Some  years  ago  an  old 
friend  of  mine  bought,  at  a book  stall  in  London, 
a MS.  Medical  Eeceipt  Book  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  volume  had  once  belonged  to,  and 
bore  the  book-plate  of,  " Sir  Francis  Fust,  Bart., 
1662.”  While  looking  over  this  quaint  relic  after 
it  came  into  my  friend’s  possession,  I discovered 
on  the  last  leaf  two  attempts  at  rhyme,  written  I 
should  say  about  the  date  of  the  Eeformation,  but 
certainly  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Mary.  One 
is  still  very  distinct,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

“ The  beuety  of  the  nyght  ys  shee, 
of  huemors  mother  all  that  be, 
and  lyke  wyse  lady  of  the  sej^s, 
that  tyme  doth  mesure  as  she  fleys  ; 
the  sonn  she  follows  every  where, 
and  she  ys  changer  of  the  ayer. 
this  iadys  name  fayne  woold  I know 
that  dwells  so  high  & rules  so  low.” 

This,  I take  it,  is  clearly  an  enignia,  and  the 
ans\ver  to  it  I understand  to  be  "the  moon.”  The 
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other  lines,  perhaps  by  an  older  scribe,  are  written 
at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  same  leaf. 
This  corner,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  air  and  the 
friction  consequent  on  frequent  turning  over  the 
leaves  with  apparently  not-over-clean  hands,  is 
almost  illegible.  I submit  the  following  as  an 
approximate  reading,  but  must  not^  guarantee 
every  letter,  the  writing  is  so  very  indistinct ; — 

“ Crist  cross  much  sowte  of  them  that  byde 
fast  bv  Y®  flode  of  holie  de, 

shal  oh  daye  fley  sent  Petrys  syde  ^ 

and  groueli  in  y®  neder  lee.” 

This  also  seems  to  be  a riddle,  but  if  so  I cannot 
suggest  the  answer.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  do  so. 

The  Septtjagint.— Will  you  tell  me  which  is 
the  best  work  published  on  the  LXX.  version,  and 
all  questions  connected  with  it  ? W.  A.  B.  C. 

[As  our  margin  "will  not  admit  of  a lengthened  discus- 
sion on  this  recondite  subject,  we  must  refer  our  corre- 
spondent to  a valuable  list  of  works  on  the  Septuagint  by 
Dr.  Malcom,  in  his  Theological  Index,  pp.  416,  417, 
Boston,  U.S.  1868,  8vo  ; and  to  the  Preface  to  Sir  Lance- 
lot Charles  Lee  Brenton’s  English  translation.  Consult 
also  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i.  211- 
213  ; iii.  1200-1216,  and  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  ed.  1846,  ii.  203-216,  328-333  ; v.  53-59. 
Articles  on  the  Septuagint  have  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
3>^d  s.  iv.  307,  379  ; v.  419,  470,  524  ; vi.  38.] 

Thomas  Simoh.— Where  is  now  preserved  the 
original  manuscript  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  Simon  to  the  office  of  chief  en- 
graver and  medal-maker,  dated  J uly  9,  1656  ? It 
is  printed  in  Gough’s  edition  of  Vertue’s  Works  of 
Simon,  from  a MS.  on  vellum  in  the  library  of 
Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  (p.  86),  containing  the  In- 
rollments  of  Instruments  of  State,  Grants  of  Of- 
fices, &c,,  from  June  24, 1654,  to  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,”  and  also  during  the  ^‘Pro- 
tectorate of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Parliament.” 

Henky  W.  Henfeet. 

Markham  House,  Brighton. 

James  Smyth  of  Whitehill. — This  personage 
was  “Overseer  of  His  Majesty’s  Wark”  in  Scot- 
land in  1686,  and  achieved  some  notoriety  as  an 
inventor  of  machines  for  supplying  towns  with 
water,  about  which  he  petitioned  the  Scotch 
Parliament  on  several  occasions  (see  Acts  Pari. 
Scot.,  Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals,  &c.)  I shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  a question 
respecting  him,  not  with  the  view  of  saving 
myself  any  trouble  in  searching,  but  only  because 
I have  exhausted  every  source  of  information  in 
print  or  MS.  without  finding  what  I am  in  search 
of.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  facts 
respecting  him,  which  I have  succeeded  in  exca- 
vating. He  must  have  been  born  c.  1646-50; 
for  he  was  married  before  1680  to  Janet,  daughter 
of  Robert  Mylne  of  Balfarg,  the  “ King’s  Master 


Mason.”  About  1689  he  purchased  the  estate^  of 
Whitehill,  in  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  near  Edin- 
burgh, from  the  Prestons,  and  also  portions  of 
land  at  Parkend  and  the  Magdalen-Bridge  in  the 
same  parish ; and  received  a grant  of  arms  (Azure 
three  flames  of  Are,  or ; on  a chief  argent,  a thistle, 
vert)  from  the  Lord  Lyon  of  Scotland.  He  pos- 
sessed at  this  time  a tenement  in  Niddry’s  Wynd 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1696  he  is  assignee  qua  credi- 
tor in  the  testament-dative  of  one  Mr.  James 
Smyth,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Perth,  who  died 
about  this  time.  In  1701  he  is  the  “ cautioner” 
for  Miss  Marianna  Smith,  apparently  his  daughter, 
on  her  marriage;  and  two  years  later  he  buys 
another  piece  of  land  at  Parkend.  In  1705  he 
had  a son  born,  named  Gilbert.  The  next  year 
he  sold  part  of  Whitehill,  but  lays  out  some 
money  to  repair  his  “d3ffies”  at  Parkend.  In 
1713  his  daughter  Bella  was  married  to  one  Gil- 
bert Smith  in  Edinburgh;  and  thirteen  years 
later  he  assigns  the  remainder  of  his  property  of 
Whitehill  to  his  son-in-law  Gilbert,  in  security 
for  a debt  of  365/.  sterling.  He  was  dead  in 
1729,  leaving  two  surviving  sons,  Gilbert  and 
Clematirick. 

Can  any  one  give  me  any  information  respecting 
his  birth,  parentage,  or  relations?  ^ What  was 
the  relationship,  if  any,  between  him  and  Mr. 
James,  the  secretary  to  Lord  Perth  ? F.  M.  S. 

Siq-Qp. — What  is  the  correct  word  to  express 
the  sound  made  by  a billiard  or  a croquet  ball 
striking  another?  In  the  Western  counties  we 
should  call  it  snop,  a term  that  would  with  equal 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  noise  of  a shoemaker’s 
hammer.  Such  words  as  click,  clash,  crack,  clap, 
ring,  rap,  none  of  them  convey  the  same  definite 
idea  as  snop.  Since  the  description  in  The  Times 
of  the  fight  between  Sayers  and  his  American 
antagonist,  a y&cj  valuable  provincial  word,  thud, 
has  been  adopted  into  our  vocabulary  ; and  I 
humbly  suggest  that,  with  our  poverty  in  terms 
of  sound,  we  should  draw  upon  our  country 
cousins  for  more  of  them.  R.  C.  A.  Peioe. 

“ The  Song  of  Solomon.” — The  metrical  para- 
phrases of  this  mysterious  song  are  as  numerous 
as  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  a bib- 
liographical list  would  be  curious  and  interesting. 

Here  is  one,  probably  unknown : — “ Sacred 
Eclogues,  or  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  Paraphrased 
by  L.  Laurance.  Revis’d  by  E.  L.  1693.” — a 
manuscript  apparently  prepared  for  the  press. 
Mr.  L.  is  profuse  in  introductory  matter:  “To 
the  well- affected  Reader”;  “ To  the  Hydra-headed 
Vulgar”;  and  “The  Translator’s  Invocation”  (for 
his  “ Sacred  Eclogues  ” are  from  “ that  famous 
French  poet,  Remy  Belleau”), — all  in  the  comic 
vein.  Under  the  second  flattering  designation  the 
author  appears  to  aim  at  his  critics,  and  here  is 
the  style  of  his  defiance : — 
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Ye  stupid  Asses  of  dull  Midas  brood, 

In  rudeness  learned,  and  in  learning  rude, 

Hands  off,  I say,  profane  not  this  my  book 
With  y^’  vile  touch,  presume  not  once  to  look 
Over  this  leafe,  for  y^^  infectious  breath 
Breaths  nought  but  poysons  and  detracting  death. 

’Tis  not  to  you  y^  I my  lines  commend, 

Or  do  I crave  y’^  favour  to  befriend 

This  sacred  Poem ; snarle,  do,  barke  and  bite  ; 

Use,  use  y^  utmost  of  y^  hate  and  spite, 

Spitt  forth  the  venom  of  3"’'  sordid  brains  ; 

Whip,  jerk,  and  lash  it  invective  strains. 

You  cannot  wrong  it,  for  the  whole  world  knows 
It’s  slander-proofe,  and  can  repulse  y^  blows  : 

It’s  full  of  precious  worth,  no  comon  thing. 

The  Penman  was  no  other  y'^  a King. 

Then  do  not  wrong  y^  Lord’s  Anoynted  so, 

As  base  aspersions  on  his  works  to  throw  ; 

Shew  more  respect,  forbear,  ’tis  Holy  Writt, 

Ko  wanton  fancy  of  a capering  witt ; 

Ask  fam’d  Belleau,  who  held  it  so  divine, 

Who  in  sweet  numbers  hath  transpos’d  each  line. 
He’l  say  no  less,  for  his  ear-charming  l^we 
Confirms  as  much  ; whose  strains  I do  attire 
In  English  guarb  ; yet  if  so  be  my  quill 
Come  short  of  his,  ’tis  want  of  art  not  will. 

Then  cease  y^  bawling,  Fur3ms,  reprehend 
In  milder  terms,  and  the  next  time  we’l  mend.” 

My  query : Is  the  book  in  print  ? A.  G. 

Bishop  Jeeemt  Tayloe. — I have  lately  seen 
inquiries  in  the  & Q.”  for  descendants  of 
Bishop  .Jeremy  Taylor.  My  object  is  not  to 
answer  those  inquiries,  but  to  make  an  inquiry 
myself.  A Christopher  Taylor,  son  of  a James 
Taylor,  ironmonger  in  Dublin  (who  was  dead  in 
1728),  was  bound  apprentice  in  1728  to  a grocer 
in  London,  and  became  himself  a grocer,  having 
a shop  in  Gracechurch  Street.  He  was  born  in 
1717,  and  in  1737  (or  thereabouts)  married  Anne, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Bart,  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln. 

Christopher  Taylor  resided  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  and  had  a large  family. 
His  eldest  son,  also  named  Christopher,  was  rec- 
tor , of  Selborne  when  White,  the  historian  of 
Selborne,  was  curate  there.  The  family  is  now 
extinct  in  the  male  line. 

I should  mention  that  Christopher  Taylor,  the 
father,  became  clerk  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  died  there  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

There  has  been  a notion  in  the  family  that 
Christopher  Taylor  descended  from  the  bishop. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  ^^IST.  & Q.”  say  whether 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  tradition  is 
true  or  not  ? Cecil  Moneo. 

Conservative  Club,  S.W. 

Selby  Family. — Can  any  reader  of  & Q.” 
give  me  particulars  of  the  early  life  and  parentage 
of  Charles  Selby,  the  actor?  If  so,  I shall  be 
much  obliged  by  communications  addressed  to 
H.  A.  Bainbeidge,  24,  Bussell  Bead,  Kensing- 
ton, W. 


ROOD  SCREENS  IN  SUFFOLK  CHURCHES. 
(B^  S.  vii.  143,  267.) 

I am  indebted  to  Hamlet  Watling,  Esq.,  of 
Stonham,  for  the  following  description  of  Bram- 
field  screen.  There  are  five  panels  remaining,  on 
which  are  painted  SS.  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Mat- 
thew, Mary  Magdalene. 

S.  Mark  is  vested  in  a full  white  mantle,  un- 
derdress of  green;  his  right-hand  points  to  a 
scroll  on  which  is  written  cv . hatvs  essit  ihs 
iisr  BEBELEM  jvDE.  The  background  is  of  gold 
with  the  Vesica,”  on  which  is  ihs  in  monogram. 
At  the  head  of  this  saint  the  background  is  blue 
with  gold  stars,  with  sahctvs  maecvs  in  old  Eng- 
lish letters. 

S.  Matthew,  holding  a pen  in  his  right  hand,  is 
vested  in  carmine  mantle,  green  underdress,  scroll 
in  left  hand,  Eecvbet  ab  evm  biscipal  being 
written  thereon;  the  background  same  as  last, 
but  black  diaper  in  squares,  and  sahgtvs  mathevs 
in  old  English  letters. 

S.  John  is  of  a youthful  countenance,  hair  of 
reddish  brown,  vested  in  white  mantle,  red  un- 
dergarment; he  holds  an  open  book  in  his  left 
hand.  At  the  dexter  corner  below  is  an  eagle  of 
gold  colour ; background  same  as  others,  embossed 
gold,  on  which  is  painted  sahcta  joahes. 

S.  Luke  has  a gold  nimbus;  the  mantle  of  green 
lined  white,  the  undergarment  of  a bright  orange. 
At  the  dexter  corner  below  is  the  head  of  an  ox. 
This  saint  bears  a scroll,  on  which  is  written 

MISSIS  EST  GABEIEL. 

S.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  figure  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  screen  painting  in  Suffolk.  Her  head 
is  surrounded  by  a nimbus  with  radiating  rays, 
the  headdress  of  rich  green ; in  front  a band  of 
jewels,  in  the  centre  a quatrefoil-like  ornament 
of  precious  stones.  The  mantle  of  ricli  rose  colour 
lined  green,  looped  up  on  the  right  side  by  a cord ; 
the  underdress  is  of  gold  colour,  and  richly  em- 
broidered with  red  fiowers.  In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  the  pot  of  ointment,  richly  jewelled 
with  pearls  and  emeralds,  and  surmounted  with  a 
cross  of  pearls;  the  background  is  inscribed 
SAHCTA  MAGB. 

Mr.  Watling  points  out  the  great  similarity 
between  the  figures  of  this  screen  and  the  illu- 
minations in  the  Bible,  once  the  property  of  the 
abbey  at  Bury,  now  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  considers  that  this  proves  this  screen 
to  be  the  work  of  the  monks  at  Bury  or  Thet- 
ford. 

Bedjield. — The  screen  is  boarded  up,  but  in 
Davy’s  MSS.  on  Suffolk  is  the  following : — 

Eobtvs  BENI,  ALiciA  VX  . 

Johvs  MAyHVGH. 

JOELL  . PPTA BAEVCH  . P.P.T.A  . 
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JBadivell  Ash. — TJie  following  from  Davy’s  MSS. 
relates  to  this  screen,  now  entirely  destroyed.: — 

Orate  . . . pro . . . aiabus  . . . Johes . . . Boker  .... 
et . . . MME  . . . . f il . . . . mvin  . . . hvc .... 

'Note.  On  the  buttresses  of  this  church  are  the 
tools  of  a blacksmith  designed  in  flintwork,  with 
the’  letter  B repeated  many  times.  Doubtless  this 
B is  the  initial  of  the  benefactor  to  the  church, 
perhaps  of  the  name  of  Boker,  as  on  the  screen. 

JBarningham  contained  a good  screen.  On  the 
beam  was  painted — 

ELAGELLAT  EST  IHS  SCA  TEilfiTA  VN  EEYD 
SEPVETVS  EST  . IHS. 

Sapiston. — No  trace  of  this  screen  now  remains. 
There  were  some  thirty  years  ago  two  panels 
remaining,  one  containing  a painting  of  a bishop 
in  full  pontificals  ; from  his  mouth  this  legend — 
ADOKAMVS  E DUE  ET  BENEDICIMYS  TIBI.  The  Other 
panel  represented  a congregation  in  prayer ; from 
the  mouth  of  one  was  written— gyia  pee  scam 
CEYCEM  TYAM  EEDEMISTI  MYNBYM,  the  back- 
ground diapered  with  ihs  in  monogram,fand  m 
with  a crown  on  the  top. 

In  my  next  I will  describe  Ufford,  Hitcham, 
and  others  from  information  sent  to  me  direct 
from  many  clergy  and  gentry  in  Suffolk,  to  whom 
I am  deeply  indebted  for  their  kindness  in  answer- 
ing so  fully.  W.  Maesh. 

7,  Eed  Lion  Square. 


MURAL  PAIXTING  IN  STARSTON  CHURCH, 
NORFOLK.=*= 

(4^^  S.  vi.  passim;  vii.  40,  172,  245,  368,  410.) 

I am  now  in  a position,  having  the  engraving 
by  my  side,  to  complete  my  reply  to  the  strictures 
of  F.  0.  H.,  which  I shall  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 
First,  as  to  the  altar,  or  head  of  the  bed.  With 
me  such  details  are  decided  by  precedents.  I have 
examined  twenty  medimv.al  examples  of  beds  from 
the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with  almost  an 
equal  number  of  altars,  and  find  that  the  fall  of 
drapery  in  the  painting  is  like  the  latter ; and  I 
have  only  one  instance  of  the  former  which  at  all 
resembles  it,  and  that  rather  remotely.  Unhappily, 
the  upper  part  being  effaced,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide  absolutely  either  way.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  effaced  portion  show  us  a sub- 
stratum of  painting,  and  this  coincides  in  character 
with  that  panelled  work  beneath  the  figure  hold- 
ing the  scroll.  Thi.s,  with  the  form  resembling  a 
stump  of  a tree  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  also 
the  bright  red  post  ” to  which  F.  C.  II.  refers 
as  being  part  of  the  bedstead,  is  so  different  in  its 
manipulation,  proportion  of  parts,  colours,  &c.,  to 
the  rest,  that  it  must  all  be  referred  to  a previous 
decoration  beneath.  It  is  obvious  that  such  has 


* Concluded  from  p.  499. 


existed,  and  it  complicates  the  explanation  of  the 
details.  The  base  of  the  bedstead  F.  C.  H.  says 
apparently  ” fits  into  this  post  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  a scarlet  post  to  a stone-coloured  base. 
A very  original  combination  ! But  to  my  eyes  it 
does  not  fit  in,  for  there  is  a gap  between,  showing 
a diapered  pattern,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  covering  ” of  which  I shall  now  speak.  This 
F.  C.  H.,  in  a tone  of  authority,  declares  to  be 
screen  of  wood  or  other  solid  substance  painted 
in  diaper.”  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  the  bed 
must,  for  the  greater  part,  be  behind  the  screen. 
So  an  artist,  representing  a death-bed,  places  all 
but  the  head  behind  a screen.  In  the  whole 
range  of  art  there  will  not  be  found  a parallel. 
Now  as  to  the  chalice.”  Here  I entirely  agree 
with  F.  C.  H.’s  observations.  If  the  form  given 
in  the  engraving  is  a correct  delineation,  there  is 
no  chalice ; neither,  by  that  same  evidence,  is 
there  a shield,  for  its  shape  is  at  least  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  too  late  \ nor,  by  the  same  rule,  is 
it  ‘^apiece  of  embroidery  ” belonging  to  the  figure 
behind.  The  ^‘cope,”  with  all  deference,  is  no 
cope.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a con- 
clusion could  be  arrived  at.  A cope  is  open  in 
front,  and  is  fastened  by  a morse  on  the  breast. 
This  is  not  so,  but  is  indeed  a chasuble,  F.  C.  H.’s 
experience  notwithstanding  — one  of  the  period, 
however,  ample  in  folds,  falling  down  over  the 
arms  beyond  the  elbow,  and  showing  also  an  in- 
dication of  the  amice  above  it.  It  is  a matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  examples.  All  the 
rest  of  the  figure  thus  attired  is  obscure.  Now  as 
to  the  absence  of  the  nimbus.  F.  C.  H.  says  it 
equally  militates  against  my  theory ; ” at  the 
same  time  he  tells  you  it  is  often  omitted.  Now 
the  objection  is  a just  one,  and  although  against 
my  views,  I will  not  allow  of  a fallacious  argu- 
ment. The  nimbus  ” is  omitted  by  some  schools 
late  in  mediaeval  art,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it'  is  not  so  j and  the  total  absence  of  it  in  the 
Starston  painting  is  very  remarkable.  I was  not 
unaware  of  this  weak  point,  but  thought  I had  a 
good  argument  in  this  case.  Unless,  however,  I 
can  fortify  it  by  good  precedent,  I shall  allow  it 
to  stand  against  me. 

Having  replied  to  those  objections  I considered 
most  material,  I now  proceed  to  the  legend  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  F.  C.  H.  tells  you  I profess  to- 
take  this  from  an  old  German  account.”  My 
German  account  ” was  one  of  many,  and  was 
only  alluded  to.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
“ no  one  was  present  at  that  (her  death)  but  the 
bishop,”  and  that  it  was  in  his  church  and  not  in 
an  oratory.  He  then  italicises  a passage  of  mine 
relating  to  the  congregation  of  the  clergy,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  showing  a want  of  good 
faith  on  my  part,  and  that  the  passage  was  my 
invention.  Were  F.  C.  H.  the  only  one  to  be 
considered,  I should  disdain  to  reply,  but  your 
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readers  req[uire  it.  Thus  then  shall  my  authority 
(^Sermones  Dormi  secxire)  answer  :• — 

“ Convocaio  igitur  universe)  clero  et  predicto  sacerdote 
Maria  Magdalena  corpus  et  sanguinem  cum  multa  inun- 
datione  lachrj’^marum  ab  episcopo  suscepit : deinde  pros- 
trata ante  altare  sanctissima  ejus  anima  ad  dominum 
migravit : et  angeli  ejus  animam  cum  hymnis  et  canticis 
in  celum  perduxerunt : incujusexitutantussuavissimus 
odor  ibidem  remansit : ut  per  septem  dies  ab  ingredienti- 
bus  oratorium  sentiret,”  &c. 

Any  comment  is  unnecessary,  as  I shall  leave 
your  readers  now  to  j udge  between  us.  As  regards 
Martha’s  death,  &c.,  I counsel  F.  C.  H.  to  further 
research  j for  I am  not  called  upon  to  give  autho- 
rities to  one  who  has  so  indiscreetly  challenged 
my  veracity,  Should  I pursue  the  subject,  I shall 
not  fail  to  substantiate  what  I have  uttered. 

The  rest  of  F.  C.  H.’s  remarks  refer  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  unities.  Now,  are  they  not  con- 
stantly, even  upon  principle,  I would  say,  violated 
in  legendary  art  ? It  is  well  known  it  is  so  ? Nor 
is  there  any  subject  in  which  the  unities  are  more 
violated  than  in  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  ” and 
the"^^  Assumption,”  as  any  one  can  convince  him- 
self of  by  the  smallest  amount  of  research.  I have 
left  many  points  urged  by  F.  C.  H.  unnoticed 
because  I am  really  indifferent  to  the  issue,  and 
also  consider  them  of  secondary  importance.  It 
is  not  my  theory,”  nor  that  of  F.  0.  H.  which  is 
of  consequence,  but  truth,  which  is  only  to^  be 
obtained  by  the  collision  and  expression  of  opinion. 

J.  G.  Wallek. 

68,  Bolsover  Street,  W. 


= JACK”  BURTON. 


(4‘b  S.  vii.  321,  350,:442.) 

Your  correspondent  Edwaed  Rowden  is  in 
error  when  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Rose 
Burton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Burton,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jack” — 
her  name  was  “Rachel.”  I was  very  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  her  and  her  father.  I should 
think  she  never,  in  youth,  was  more  than  “ good 
looking  and  fresh.”  She  was  certainly  very  clever. 
Her  misfortune  was  to  have  chiefly  lived  in  the 
society  of  men.  She  used  to  have  frequent  en- 
counters of  wit  with  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  Can- 
ning, and  others,  in  which  she  sustained  her  part 
well.  Her  verses  were  nearly  all  satirical.  I have 
copies  of  several:  one  is  addressed*  to  the  Hon. 
Charles  Bagot,  “ My  Apology  on  his  objecting  to 
the  Manners  of  a certain  Nobleman,  whom  I at- 
tempted to  vindicate.”  One  of  the  stanzas  runs 
thus : — 

“ Then,  shocking  to  the  fear  refined, 

Whene’er  he’s  pleased,  he  speaks  his  mind ; 

And  not  like  you  and  Moore, 

Displeased  with  every  thing  you  see, 

From  plays  and  balls  and  concerts  flee, 

And  vote  them  all  a 6ore.” 


Another  is  addressed  (conveying  ironical  compli- 
ments) to  Lord  Garlies,  and  every  verse  ends  with 
“ Lord  Galloway’s  son.”  The  last  stanza  is  the 
following : — 

“ In  a word,  then,  this  youth  has  so  gained  on  my  heart. 
That  if  fate,  cruel  fate,  should  ordain  us  to  part, 

In  the  world  I’ll  not  tarry,  but  quickly  turn  nun, 

And  in  prayers  end  my  life,  for  Lord  Galloway’s  son.” 

All  her  verses  are  signed  “ Rachael  Burton.” 
Dire  feuds  existed  between  Rachel  and  Ladi 


Pegge,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Pegge,  afterwards 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine.  When  the 
Oxford  Volunteer  corps  were  formed  of  the  citizens 
and  members  of  the  University,  and  Rachel  and 
Lady  Mackworth  presented  the  heroes  with  colours, 
Rachel  produced  the  following  squib,  which  I 
send  you  as  it  is  short : — 

“ THE  RIVAL  COLOURS. 

{Miss  Burton  loquitur.) 

“ Twice  twenty  sons  of  peers,  in  bright  array, 

Formed  a proud  line,  and  bore  my  flags  away ; 

Seized  my  gay  banners  with  a decent  pride. 

And  swore  to  keep  them,  fighting  by  their  side ; 

For  these,  they  cry,  we  every  toil  will  bear — 

And  bravery  and  beauty  filled  the  air.” 

{Lady  Mackworth  loquitur.) 

“ Twice  twenty  tradesmen  formed  into  a row, 

Made  at  my  feet  a fine  and  comely  show ; 

A son  of  Galen,  stationed  at  their  head. 

Who  swears  he’ll  strike  the  sons  of  Gallia  dead : 

Not  all  your  nobles,  in  the  front  or  rear. 

Can  fell  a Frenchman  with  a greater  fear ; 

For,  panic-struck,  at  once  they  sure  would  stop. 

If  shown  the  phials  in  my  captain’s  shop  ; 

And,  coward-like,  would  scamper  in  a trice. 

If  threatened  e’en  with  Major  Pegge’s  advice. 

«R.B.” 

You  have  conjured  up  the  remembrances  of 
more  than  half  a century.  I have  a caricature 
drawing  too  of  her,  very  like ; but  that  I will  not 
send  you.  She  was  a sight  to-see  at  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll  at  Lord  Grenville’s  election  as 
Chancellor,  in  1809,  embracing  the  doctors  of  her 
party  in  the  midnight  convocation.  Her  father,  too, 
a very  worthy  man,  was  an  original.  She  had  a 
younger  sister,  who  married  a Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen (I  think),  of  which  body  her  uncle  Jenner 
was  a member,  H.  W.  L. 

Rome. 


POETRY  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

(4‘b  S.  vii.  319,  397.) 

The  following  passages  from  Antony  and  Cleo-^ 
patra,  if  known  to  De  Quincey,  might  have  caused 
him  materially  to  modify  his  extravagant  notion 
of  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject  in  a single  passage, 
and  one  can  hardly  imagine  how  this  passage,^  so 
much  to  the  point,  could  escape  the  recollection 
of  De  Quincey : — 
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“ Sometime  ■we  see  a cloud  that’s  dragonish  , 

A vapour  sometime  like  a bear  or  lion, 

A tower’d  citadel,  a pendent  rock, 

A forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory  ^ 

With  trees  upon’t,  that  nod  unto  the  woria,  ^ 

Tnd  moot  our  eyes  with  air:  thou  hast  seen  these 

signs , , 

They  are  black  vesper’s  pageants. 

“ That  which  is  now  a horse^  even  with  a thought 
The  rack  dislimns.” 

But  other  poets  have  not  been  unohseryant  of 
cloud  scenery,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  following 
extracts  can  be  largely  added  to.  Milton,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  has  the  following : 

“ Such  a frown 

Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds 
With  heav’n’s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 

Hovering  a space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  ..  j g 

In  Comus  we  find  — 

“ Did  a sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night.”  * 

And  in  his  ode  “On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s 

Nativity”:—  . , 

“ So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 

Curtain’d  with  cloudy  red,  _ 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave. 

In  Quarles’  Emblems  we  find  : — 

“ To  dissolve  a rock 

Of  marble  clouds  into  a morning  shower.” 

Book  V.  5. 

And  in  his  Rieroglyphics  (xiv.  1)  : — 

“ Bright  Titan’s  hair ; 

Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  t’unfold 
Her  purples,  fringed  with  gold 
To  clothe  his  ev’ning  glory.”t 
Beattie,  in  the  Minstrel  (Book  i.),  has  the  fol- 
lo'wing  passage : — 

“ Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 

He  roam’d  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th’  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  th’  horizon  blue : 

Where,  ’midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new. 

Fancy  a thousand  wond’rous  forms  descries. 

More"  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew : 

Eocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size,  _ 

And  glitt’ring  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Young,  in  his  Night  Thoughts  (ix.  1.  554-7}  has, 

as  follows : — , , , 

« Clouds,  in  heav’n’s  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade. 

In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine. 

Thy  fiowing  mantle  form.” 

* Imitated  by  Young  : — 

“ Once  I beheld  a sun,  a sun  which  gilt 
That  sable  cloud,  and  turned  it  all  to  gold.” 

Nighi  Thoughts,  vii.  1.  815. 

f See  Collins’s  Ode  to  Evening : — 

“ The  bright-hair’d  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  b"rede  ethereal  wove 
O’erhang  his  wavy  bed.” 


But  it  is  to  Shelley,  with  his  exquisite  fancy 
and  felicity  of  description,  we  must  award  the 
palm  as  the  poet  of  the  clouds.  A cluster  of  de- 
lightful passages  are  found  in  the  opening  lines 
of  his  Queen  Mob  (book  ii.),  from  which  I may 
select  the  following : 

“ the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy. 

Towering  like  rocks  of  jet, 

Crowned  with  a diamond  wreath.” 

“ Ear  clouds  of  featherj’-  gold, 

Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a dark  blue  sea.” 

“ Golden  islands. 

Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light.” 

“ feathery  curtains. 

Stretching  o’er  the  sun’s  bright  couch.” 

“ fertile  golden  islands. 

Floating  on  a silver  sea.” 

And  in  a poem  entitled  The  Cloud : — 

“ With  wings  folded  I rest,  on  mine  airy  nest. 

And  still  as  a brooding  dove.” 

But  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to 
quote  all  the  passages  one  finds  in  Shelley  relat- 
ing to  this  subject.  If  Me.  Cotteeill  will  read 
The  Witch  of  Atlas,  he  will  find  other  passages  to 
add  to  his  list;  and  he  will  also  be  rewarded  in 
reading  Marianne's  Dream,  A Vision  of  the  Sea, 
and  Evening.  T.  M^Geath. 


EEALM. 


(4^^  S.  hi.  V.  vi,  passim ; vii.  370.) 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I return  to 
this  discussion,  inasmuch  as  Me.  CHAiircE,  instead 
of  meeting  the  main  argument,  still  dwells  on 
irrelevant  points.  The  real  question  is,  whether 
the  ti  found  in  reaulme  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  intrusive  or  organic.  I have  shown  by  re- 
ference to  the  analogies  of  the  French^  language, 
and  in  conformity  with  all  the  philological  autho- 
rities— Diez,  Burguy,  Scheler,  Brachet,  &c. — that 
it  is  the  /,  and  not  the  u,  that  is  intrusive— the  u 
which  in  this  class  of  words  is' organic,  simply 
representing  the  softening  of  the  I — as,  e.  g.,  in  haut, 
from  altus.  Until  Me.  Chan-ce  can  prove  that 
this  automatic  phenomenon  was  not  a feature^  of 
the  earliest  French,  it  is  quite  beside  the  question 
to  quote  instances  from  later  times,  when  theories 
had  superseded  natural  laws,  and  the  language 
had  become  corrupted,  to  show  that  I appeared 
alongside  of  the  organic  u.  The  fact  is  not 
disputed,  but  it  is  maintained  that  it  was  due 
to  the  scribe’s  ignorance  of  the  original  laws  of 
formation,  to  a fantastic  spirit  of  innovation,  or 
to  an  absurd  ambition  to  mend  what  required  no 
mending.  This  is  the  real  question  between  me  and 
Me.  Chance.  Whether  the  word  chevals  was  spelt 
chevax,  chevaus,  or  chevaux,  is  really  no  part  of  the 
argument.  The  first  form  is  probably  the  earliest 
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in  point  of  time.  Subsequently,  or  even  contempo- 
raneousl}^ — for  the  point  is  doubtful — .r  was  used 
(see  Burgujq  i.  91)  as  a contraction  of  Is  or  us, 
hence  chevax  ; then  the  proper  meaning  of  the  x 
being  misunderstood,  it  was  frequently  employed 
for  simple  s,  and  heneQ  chevaux  = chevaus.  So 
in  regard  to  dols  or  duls  (which  I do  not  deny 
to  be^  a variant  of  the  word,  though  I have  not 
seen  it),  also  found  as  dous,  doz,  with  the  femi- 
nine forms  didce,  duce,  douse,  douce,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  ‘Hhe  insertion  of  o 
[or  w]  before  the  I dropped.”  The  organic  I is 
simply  superseded  by  an  organic  u,  or  Is  is  con- 
tracted into  z~s.  In  no  one  of  these  forms  che- 
vaus,  chevaux,  chevax,doz,  &c.  is  ^^interpolated.” 
Doulz,  quoted  by  Me.  Chance  from  Machault,  is 
really  a case  in  point,  and  can  only  be  explained, 
as  I have  before  shown,  by  considering  the  dou  as 
a phonetic  spelling  of  the  fourteenth  century  (at 
which  time  u had  universally  become  02i),  of  du. 
I have  in  the  preceding  remarks  designedly  gone 
over  ground  already  trodden  in  order  to  keep  the 
real  point  of  the  argument  from  being  lost  in  ir- 
^ relevant  discussion. 

Mr.  Chance,  in  quoting  from  Ampere,  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  Ampere  is  simply  stating 
Fallot’s  views,  not  his  own.  Ampere’s  book, 
though  very  interesting  in  many  respects,  is  of 
no  authority  on  dialects.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Me.  Chance  has  not  examined  for  himself  Fal- 
lot’s and  Burguy’s  elaborate  discussions  of  the 
matters  which  he  treats  in  his  last  paper.  If 
I have  been  inaccurate  ” and  positive  ” in  re- 
presenting their  views,  no  one  will  regret  these 
faults  more  than  myself;  but  I refrain  from  entering 
on  jthein  ^ again,  as  bearing  only  very  remotely  on 
the  question  before  us,  and  leading  to  an  intermin- 
able controversy  on  old  French  dialects.  I simply 
beg  ^to  remark  in  reference  to  Wace’s  works  as 
specimens  of  Norman  French,  that  the  best  judges 
are  of  opinion  that  they  very  inadequately  repre- 
sent that  dialect.*  Fallot  says  (p.  466)  of  the 
Homan  de  Hou,  ^^Be  dialecte  de  Normandie  y 
est  melange  en  bien  des  parties ; il  y a de  longs 
fragmens  on  il  n’en  reste  que  fort  peu  de  traces,” 
and^  he  states  his  opinion  that  la  copie  n’est  pas 
ancienne : on  ne  voit  plus  la  correction  et  la 
rigide  observation  des  regies  qui  caracterisent  les 
bons  manuscrits.”  Indeed,  if  Wace’s  writings 
are  compared  with  genuine  Anglo-Norman  texts, 
such  as  Charlemagne,  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
The  Life  of  Edivard  the  Confessor,  it  will  be  seen 


Those  who  desire  to  know  what  the  characteristics  of 
Anglo-Norman  were  may  be  referred  to  a paper  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society, ^ 1868-9,  “ The  Norman  Element  in  the  Spoken 
and  written  English  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  Centuries,  and  in  our  Provincial  Dialects 
(with  an  Examination  of  Chaucer’s  use  of  the  final  e.) 
Part  I.  Pronunciation,  pp.  352-449. 


at  once  that  Wace  is  no  Anglo-Norman  writer  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Ampere’s  opinion 
to  the  contrary  is  of  no  value. 

I remark,  with  some  surprise,  that  Me.  Chance 
seems  to  consider  that  the  Scottish  saut  for  salt, 
maut  for  7nalt,  &c.  confirm  his  hypothesis.  They 
appear  to  me  to  confute  it. 

Me.  Chance  will  probably  pronounce  me  craven 
because  I decline  to  go  through  his  cases  in 
detail,  and  defend,  as  I best  could,  my  ^^inac- 
curacies. I am  well  content,  however,  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  such  a victory,  and  simply  ask 
him  to  render  it  complete  by  refuting  the  propo- 
sitions at  the  close  of  my  last  paper  (4*^  S.  vi. 

Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 


MARRIAGES  OF  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES. 

(ph  S.  vii.  203,  289,  309,  397.) 

If  one  of  the  most  famous  belles  and  accom- 
plished women  of  the  fourteenth  century— she 
who  was  pronounced  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Court  ladies  to  be  ^Ca  mieux  dansant  et 
mieux  chantant” — could  read  the  list  of  Jhnii 
Nepos,  her  train  of  rayed  bandekyn  would  stand 
on  end  in  indignation  at  the  presumption  that  it 
could  be  complete  without  her.  He  will  allow 
me  to  present  him  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  of  Lan- 
caster, second  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  who  bestowed 
her  hand  in  succession  on  three  British  subjects. 
She  married  (1)  in  1379-80,  John  Hastings,  of 
his  line  third  and  last  Earl  of  Pembroke,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced ; (2)  about  1384,  John 
de  Holand,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Duke  of 
Exeter,  beheaded  Jan.  7,  IIOO’,*  (3)  in  1400-1, 
John  Cornwall,  Lord  Fanhope.  Elizabeth  died 
Nov.  24,  1425.  Her  first  and  third  marriages 
were  issueless,  but  by  the  second  she  was  the 
mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
Begisters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  her  father,  record 
numerous  items  of  provision  for  the  comfort  and 
dignity  of  nfe  file  de  Penbrok  ” ; and  her 
brother,  King  Henry,  exhibited  in  a characteristic 
manner  his  attachment  to  this  his  favourite  sister 
by  a grant  dated  Dec.  13,  1400,  bestowing  upon 
her  an  exquisite  collection  of  the  goods  of  her 
deceased  and  attainted  husband  the  Duke  of 
Exeter : to  wit,  one  old  bed  of  bandekyn,  with  an 
old  celer  and  tester  of  silk,  seventeen  ancient 
carpets,  eleven  towels,  and  manutergia  vsitata 
et  fracta,”  an  old  pewter  basin,  and  sundry  other 
valuables  of  the  like  character.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  peruse  his  majesty’s  noble  list  of  gifts 
to  his  sister  will  find  it  in  Rot.  Pat.  2 H.  IV., 
Part  1.  I ought  to  add  that  he  gave  her  other 
things  better  worth  having  on  later  occasions. 

There  are  two  other  princesses  whose  claims  to 
appearance  on  the  list  should  at  least  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  HI., 
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married  Jean  de  33retagne,  Duke  of  Bretagne  and 
Count  of  Dreux,  wJio  had  been  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  though  he  had  resigned  his  earldom,  before 
marriage,  he  nevertheless  continued  a British  sub- 
ject,  and  received  a second  grant  of  the  earldom 
in  1398.  Again,  Mary,  daughter  of  George  III.,  in 
marrying  her  cousin  M^illiam  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
surely  married  a British  subject,  though  a prince. 

Heementeude. 


Gundreda,  married  to  William  de  Warrenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  from  which  union  is  descended 
the  house  of  Howard,  is  included  by  some  his- 
torians and  genealogists  amongst  the  daughters  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  A.  S. 


OVID,  ‘‘MET AM.”  XIII.  254:  “BENIGNIOE.” 
(#1’  S.  vii.  456.) 

Planudes  translates  the  passage  ; — 

ov  Tolvvv  TousiTTTTOus  WTTep  rr\s  KaracfKO'K'qct^oiS  yepas  d 
TTo\€j.iLos  'prrjo'e,  rovTov  fxoL  rh  "SirAa  omayop^vGorr^y  teal 
ayadcarepos  6 A’las  5oKe7rca. 

Boissonade  says  in  a note  : — 

“ Latina,  ‘ fueritque  benignior  Ajax,’  valde  sunt  ob- 
senra,  sensus  forsan  bic  est : — ipse  Ajax  vobis,  si  arma 
negaveritis,  poterit  esse  benignior,  nee  ea  mihi  recusare  : 
tan  turn  mihi  est  in  ea  juris.” 

Voss  translates ; 

“ Schlagt  dess  Waifen  mir  ab,  und  essei  der  verdientere 
Ajax.” 

The  obscurity  of  the  passage  is  shown  by  the 
violent  efforts  to  mend  it.  Muretus  proposes 
^‘ferat  haec  ut  dignior  Ajax,”  and  Koeppenius 
substitutes  Hector  for  Ajax.  I agree  with  Me. 
King  that  there  is  ‘Ca  manifest  sneer  in  the  words,” 
and  I offer  a very  moderate  alteration — 

“Anna  negate  mihi : fieretm  benignior  Ajax  ? ” 

I quote  from  Lemaire’s  edition,  tomes  iv.  and  v. 
Paris,  1822.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


“ Cujus  equos  pretium  pro  nocte  poposcerat  hostis, 
Arma  negate  mihi,  fueritque  benignior  Ajax.” 

Me.  King  deserves  great  praise  for  his  solicitude 
regarding  accuracy  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  parts,  of  his  version  of  the  Metamorphoses^ 
and  for  his  modesty  in  requesting  the  judgment  of 
others  on  a point  on  which  he  is  so  well  abl6  to 
judge  for  himself.  In  my  opinion  he  has  given  a 
very  satisfactory  sense  of  the  word  benignior  in 
his  translation.  Itsignifi.es,  I consider,  “better 
pleased,  better  satisfied,  more  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards 3’ou.”  Fuerit  is  taken  , by  the  Delphin 
editor  and  others  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  in 
Sail.  Jug.  c.  31 : — ' 

“ Sed  sane  fuerit  regni  paratio  plebi  sua  restituere ; 
quicquid  sine  sanguine  civium  ulcisci  nequitur,  jure  fac- 
tum sit.” — (Let  the  restoration  of  their  rights  to  the 


people  have  been  an  aspiration  to  sovereignty ; let  that 
which  cannot  be  avenged  without  shedding  the  blood  of 
citizens  have  been  done  with  justice.”) 

The  sense  of  Ovid’s  words  will  then  be,  “ and 
let  Ajax  (by  this  means — when  this  is  done — 
when  the  arms  have  been  given  him)  have  been, 
or  have  become,  better  contented  ” ; or  they  may 
be  turned  optatively,  “may  Ajax  have  thus  been 
(rendered)  more  favourably  disposed.”  But  it 
may  be  considered  whether  fuerit  may  not  be 
taken  as  a future,  “and  (perhaps)  Ajax  will  by 
this  means  have  become  better  inclined  towards 
you,”  that  is,  “will  be  in  better  temper  with  you.” 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  Me.  King  observes,  a sneer 
or  sarcasm  in  the  words  of  Ulysses : “ Refuse  me 
the  arms  of  him  whose  horses  the  enemy  had 
demanded  as  his  reward,  and  then,  possibly,  Ajax 
will  feel  more  friendly  towards  you  ! ” The  Delphin 
editor,  who  is  at  all  times  a weak  staff  to  lean  on, 
goes  away  from  the  sense  with  his  sit  melius  de 
vobis  meritus;  but  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
irony.  In  taking  benignior  in  the  sense  which  I 
have  suggested,  and  in  which  indeed  Me.  King 
had  already  taken  it,  no  violence  is  done  to  the 
word,  but  it  is  kept  to  its  ordinary  signification, 
“kind,”  such  as  it  has  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  4,  to 
which  Me.  King  refers.  J.  S.  W. 


According  to  the  old  Homeric  account  of  the 
contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  Ulysses  obtained  them  by  the  fraud 
practised  by  the  Atreidse.  See  Sophocles’  AjaXy 
1135,  and  Pindar’s  NemeaUy  viii.  26-32,  who  says : 

“ By  secret  ballots  the  Dana’i  paid  court  to  Ulysses  ; 
and  so  Ajax,  deprived  of  the  golden  armour,  grappled 
wdth  slaughter.  Yet  very  different  were  the  wounds  the}’’ 
clave  the  enemies  on  their  warm  flesh,  when  rebuffed  by 
the  man-repelling  lance,  partly  in  fighting  over  Achilles 
when  newly  slain,  and  in  other  hard  struggles  on  death- 
dealing  days.” 

Now  the  object  of  Ovid  was  to  remove  the 
coarse  device  of  fraud,  and,  without  denying  that 
Ajax  was  stronger  and  braver  than  Ulysses,  to 
prove  by  argument  that  Ulysses  was  the  more 
meritorious.  We  must,  therefore,  understand  the 
ingenious  argument  put  by  Ovid  into  the  mouth 
of  Ulysses. 

If  the  steeds  of  the  Trojans’  ally.  Rhesus,  had 
not  been  captured  by  the  Greeks  “ before  they  had 
tasted  the  fodder  of  Troy,  or  drank  of  the  river 
Xanthus  ” {JEneid,  i.  469-73),  or  (Euripides’ 
Rhesus,  498-509)  if  the  Greeks  did  not  obtain  the 
Palladium,  or  statue  of  Pallas,  which  the  Trojans 
possessed.  Ilium  would  have  been  surrounded  by 
a charm  which  all  the  prowess  and  valour  of  Aj  ax 
and  Achilles  could  not  break  through.  Ulysses 
planned  and  performed  the  capture  of  the  horses 
(see  the  J?7ie5M,s)  by  learning  the  watch- word  of 
Rhesus’  men;  and,  disguised  as  a beggar,  he  made 
his  way  into  Ilium  and  stole  the  Palladium.  This 
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latter  exploit  was  the  subject  of  the  old  epic  called 

The  Vagrant.’^ 

Consequently  the  argument  of  Ulysses  is:  Ajax, 
although  stronger  and  braver  than  I,  has  never 
removed  any  difficulty  without  the  removal  of 
which  Ilium  could  not  be  captured ; I have  re- 
moved two  ; in  the  face  of  these  facts,  will  you 
esteem  Ajax  henignioTj  a greater  benefactor,” 
than  I ? Thos.  L’EsTKAitGE. 


Sun-Dial  Inscriptions  (4‘h  S.  vii.  255,  377.) — 
The  following  inscription  is  engraved  on  a dial 
projecting  from  the  cill  of  the  library  window  at 
Arley  Hall,  Cheshire  : — 

“ May  the  dread  book  at  our  last  trial, 

When  open  spread,  be  like  this  dial ; 

May  Heaven  forbear  to  mark  therein 
The  hours  made  dark  by  deeds  of  sin  ; 

Those  only  in  that  record  write 
Which  virtue  like  the  sun  makes  bright.” 

Anon. 

“ Vado  e vengo  ogni  giomo  ; 

Ma  tu  andrai  senza  ritorno.” 

By  some  accident  the  letters  n and  g in  the  third 
word  are  transposed.  It  should  have  been  printed 
vegno. 

It  may  be  a bold  thing  for  an  Englishman  to 
find  fault  with  an  inscription  in  Italian,  set  up  in 
an  Italian  city,  but  has  not  the  little  word  ne  here 
been  omitted,  which  would  have  given  the  second 
line  thus  — 

“ Ma  tu  n’  andrai  senza  ritorno,” 

i.  e. — 

“ I go  away  and  come  again  every  day, 

But  thou  (the  reader)  shalt  go  away  and  never  re- 
turn.” 

The  other  inscription — • 

“ Pereunt  et  imputantur,” 

appears,  amongst  other  places,  under  the  Inner 
Temple  clock,  under  that  in  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  and  (I  think)  of  the  Cathedral  at  Exe- 
ter. It  is  so  truly  religious  and  Christian  — 
i.  e.  Though  hours  slip  by  us  idly  and  unprofit- 
ably,  but  are  carefully  written  up  against  us  — 
that  upon  once  asking  an  excellent  scholar  where 
he  thought  it  was  to  be  found,  he  replied  VTithout 
hesitation  that  he  supposed  in  Lactantius  I It  is, 
however  (who  would  think  it  ?),  in  Martial— 
Julium  Martialem. 

“ Nunc  vivit  sibi  neuter  heu,  bonosque 
Soles  effugere,  atque  abire  sentit ; 

Qui  nobis  pereunt,  et  imputantur.” 

Martialis  Epig.  V.  21,  11. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  extraordinary  passage  in 
Martial’s  writings,  who,  although  he  can  be  not 
unfrequently  naughty  and  dirty,  has  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  the  memory  of  Alcimus,  his  youth- 
ful slave,  so  completely  expressed  in  their  fullest 
extent  all  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the 


Grecian  muse,  that  I am  sure  the  Editor  will 
be  disposed  to  forgive  me  for  calling  attention  to 
them,  by  causing  them  to  be  reprinted  in  his 
pages : — 

Alcimum. 

“ Alcime,  quern  raptura  domino  crescentibus  annis 
Labicana  levi  cespite  velat  humus, 

Accipe  non  Phario  nutantia  pondera  saxo. 

Quae  cineri  vanus  dat  ruitura  labor, 

Sed  fragiles  buxos,  et  opacas  palmitis  umbras, 
Quaeque  virent  lacrymis  humida  prata  meis. 
Accipe,  care  puer,  nostri  monumenta  laboris : 

Hie  tibi  perpetuo  tempore  vivet  honor. 

Cum  mihi  supremos  Lachesis  perneverit  annos, 

Haud  aliter  ciueres  mando  jacere  meos.” 

Epig.  1.  89. 
W.  I. 

Pasley  or  Paslewe  (4^^  S.  vii.  210,  354.) — I 
am  much  obliged  to  Hermentrude  for  her  very 
kind  correction  of  the  error — Whalley  is,  of 
course,  the  abbey  meant.  I am  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  a Sir  Christopher  Pasley, 
Knt.,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Probably  I 
have  seen  it  in  some  old  Lancashire  charters  re- 
lating to  Cockersand  Abbey  once  lent  me  by  a 
friend,  whose  ancestors,  it  seems,  had  possession 
of  some  of  its  land  at  the  dissolution.  I should, 
however,  be  glad  of  a solution  of  this  register 
mystery — the  marriage  or  burial  in  1639  of  ^‘Hen- 
rietta Maria Christopher  Pasley 

et  h.  of  Tarbock  ” — as  appears  in  the  transcripts 
of  Hayton  parish  church.  I may  remark  that 
from  1617  to  1643  the  vellum  leaves  have  been 
cut  (evidently  ages  since)  from  the  register,  and 
about  the  same  period  the  transcripts  at  Chester 
appear  very  much  obliterated  by  other  means  than 
damp  or  vermin.  It  may  be  by  accident,  but  a 
story  of  generations  hangs  to  facts — relating  to 
the  loss  of  a manor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which  adds  considerable  interest  to  this  register 
question — romantic  and  antiquarian. 

I should  also  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  • could  inform  me  of  the  title- 
page  and  date  of  a book  written,  I believe,  the 
last  or  beginning  of  this  century  by  a Mr.  Tarbock 
on  “ Carpentry.”  I believe  such  a book  was 
catalogued  for  sale  within  this  last  quarter. 

T.  Helsby. 

Bismarck  anticipated  : Stewing  in  their 
OWN  Gravy”  S.  vii.  187,  272,  379.)— Your 
correspondent  J.  A.  C.  (p.  272)  is  right  in  his 
conjecture  that  this  saying  (in  different  forms) 
will  be  found  in  the  domains  of  heathendom.” 
If  he  will  turn  to  Plautus’s  play  of  The  Captives 
he  will  find  in  the  first  act  the  parasite  Ergasilus 
lamenting  to  himself  the  miserable  state  of  that 
class  of  men  when  their  entertainers  are  gone  to 
the  country,  and  parasites  have  no  dinner  to  eat, 
comparing  them  to  snails  shut  up  in  their  shells, 
&c.  He  says 
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“ Quasi  quom  caletur  coclileffi  in  occuito  latent, 

Suo  sibi  suco  uiuont,  ros  si  non  cadit : 

Item  parasiti  rebus  prolatis  latent 

In  occuito,  miseri  uictitant  suco  suo,  _ 

Dum  ruri  rurant  homines  quos  ligurriant. 

Act  I.  ver.  80  to  84,  ed.  Teubner. 

As  Plautus  is  the  most  ancient  Latin  author 
extant,  having  lived  above  2000  years  ago,  unless 
the  idea  he  found  also  in  some  more  ancient 
Greek  author  or  in  the  Old  Testament,  KJ^y, 
I presume,  consider  him  the  source  from  which  it 
orio'inated ; at  least  as  the  first  author  in  whom 
the°  idea  is  found,  though  he  may  have  taken  it 
from  the  Greek  Anaxandrides. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  idea 
found  in  a succession  of  authors  has  been  adopted 
hy  the  later  from  the  earlier ; and  this  one  may 
have  been  as  original  with  Bismarck  as  with  the 
first  that  used  it.  ?? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  record  in  N.  ^ on 
what  occasion  the  great  statesman  employed  it  ? 

■Rtottard  Baerington. 


Children’s  Games  (4*^  S.  vii.  141,  271,  415.) 
The  following  version  of  the  Babylon  (?)  rhyme, 
appurtenant  to  a girl’s  play,  was  picked  up  niany 
years  ago  in  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Manches- 


ter:— 

“ Query.  ‘ How  many  miles  to  Burslem  ? ’ 

“^ws.  ‘ Three  score  an’  ten.’ 

Query.  ‘ Can  I get  there  by  candlelight  ? 

^‘Ans.  ‘ Yes,  and  back  again.’ 

“ Open  the  gates  as  wide  as  you  can, 

And  let  King  Charles  and  his  family  through. 

See  also  Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes,  No.  328. 
Halliwell  also  includes  a stanza  of  the  Green 
Gravel  ” song  or  nominy  among  his  relics  (No. 
651),  but  the  following  Gorton  version,  as  played 
by  the  school-girls  thirty-five  years  ago,  is  the 
most  complete  we  have  seen  : — 

« Green  gravel,  green  gravel,  the  grass  is  so  green, 

The  fairest  young  damsel  that  ever  was  seen. 

‘ 0 Mary,* *  0 Mary  your  true  love  is  dead  ! 

He  sent  you  a letter  to  turn  round  your  head.’ 

‘ 0 mother,  O mother,  do  you  think  it  is  true  ? 

‘ 0 ves,  O yes,  and  what  shall  I do  ! 

I’ll  wash  you  in  milk,  and  dress  you  in  silk,  „ 

An’  write  down  your  name  with  a gold  pen  and  ink. 

John  Higson. 


Lees,  near  Oldham. 


The  Wind  has  a Language,”  etc.  (4‘^  S. 
vii.  365,  463.)— This  poem  is  to  be  found  in 
Hone's  Evet'ijday  Booh  (1830,  p.  1285).  From  the 
sentimental  melancholy  of  the  manner  I should 
imagine  it  was  written  by  L.  E.  L.  or  some  clever 
imitator  of  poetess  (in  spite  of  all  the  strong- 
minded  spinsters,  I hold  to  this  useful  word). 
The  verses  are  signed  Improvisatrice.”  J.  L. 
misquotes  the  third  line.  He  should  delete  the 
And.”  Walter  Thornbury. 

Dorking. 

* Or  whatever  the  girl’s  name  was. 


Cookes  : Cookesey:  Cooke  (4^^^  S.  vii.  11, 310.) 
I am  afraid  the  book  to  which  Sp.  has  referred  your 
correspondent  will  afford  him  but  little  informa- 
tion. It  is  stated  in  p.  17  that  Thomas  Archer 
“ married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Cohe  of 
Cokesey,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hugh  Cokesey  ” ] but  Coke  should 
be  Cokesey.  There  are  nunaerous  errors  * of  a like 
description  in  the  book:  ^‘Haffield,  co.  Herts,” 
should  be  ‘^Ha/^field,  co.  Hereford  ” ; ''Bancroft  ” 
should  be  " Bearcroft,”  &c. 

Your  correspondent  "wdll  find  a carefully  com- 
piled pedigree  of  Cooksey  of  Cooksey  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  ” ; but  I 
feel  sure  that  any  attempt  to  graft  the  Cookes 
family  upon  that  stock  will  be  a signal 

Another  Old  Jenkins  (4^^  S.  vii.  320.)  — I 
have  waited  to  see  whether  some  one  with  more 
information  than  I have  would  say  something 
about  John  Jenkins  of  Coddington.  I write  now 
to  assure  A.  0.  that  no  " hoax  has  been  played  off 
upon  the  B^orcestei' Journal,''  and  in  the  hope  that 
further  details  may  be  sent  to  " N.  & Q.”  by  some 
one  else.  It  is  believed  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  John  Jenkins  did  reach  the  age  specified. 
He  had  been  well  known  as  approaching  the  age, 
and  had  attracted  attention  by  his  protracted  life. 
A daughter  of  his  is  living,  and  is  said  to  be 
eighty-five.  But  the  following  statement,  if  it 
can  be  confirmed,  will  go  very  far  to  settle  the 
question  of  Jenkins’s  age.  In  or  about  1770  a new 
bell  was  hung  in  the  tower  of  Colwall  church,  a 
place  adjoining  to  Coddington,  both  being  on  the 
Herefordshire  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Jenkins 
constantly  affirmed  that  he  was  put  into  this  bell 
at  the  time  of  its  being  hung  in  the  tower.  Modem 
bells  are  usually  dated.  Is  any  bell  in  Colwall 
dated  about  1770  ? I hope  the  subject  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  without  further  inquiry.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Francis  : Junius  and  the  Seals  (4*''  S.  vii. 
452.)  — F.  M.,  who  is  looking  into  the  curious 
question  of  the  seals  used  by  Junius,  may  be  glad 
to  be  referred  to  a passage  in  which  that  writer 
speaks  of  the  care  which  an  anonymous  writer 
would  observe  with  respect  to  the  seals  he  used. 
It  is  in  the  Private  Letters  to  Wood/ all,  No.  10 
(Bohn’s  edition,  ii.  23)  : — 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  see  the  packet  you  speak  of.  It 
cannot  come  from  the  Cavendishes,  though  there  be  no 
end  of  them.  They  would  not  be  so  silly  as  to  put  their 
arms  on  the  cover.” 

F.  J. 


• It  is  stated  on  p.  10  that  in  Coughton  church  are 
eight  shields  of  Throckmorton  “on  their  rich  monu- 
ment,” in  all  of  which  are  quartered  the  arms  of  Archer. 
This  is  an  error.  The  three  arrows  in  these  shields  are 
the  arms  of  Bosum. 
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Origin  oe  the  Surname  Cunningham  (4t^  S. 
iii.,  iv.,  passim;  vii.  221,  347.)  — I am  much 
obliged  by  Espedare’s  correction  of  my  reading 
in  the  extract  from  Dundonald  Kirk-Session  re- 
cords. Not  having  made  up  my  mind  as  to  which 
is  the  correct  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  name,  I 
had  no  intention  of  reopening  a discussion  already 
sufficieptly  protracted,  much  less  did  I mean  to 
make  the  extraordinary  suppositions  so  clearly 
shown  by  Espeuare  to  be  untenable.  I wished 
merely  to  give  what  seemed  to  me  a new  fact, 
viz.,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  conyngam,  where 
it  could  only  signify  a place  where  rabbits 
abound.”  Perhaps  I was  a little  too  credulous  in 
believing  I had  found  a new  word ; for  on  again 
referring  to  the  MS,,  with  the  additional  light 
afforded  by  Espedare,  it  appears  I should  have 
quoted  in  corsbies  conyngan  ’’ — either  that  or 
conyngair.  As  however  the  former  of  these  words 
is  unknown  hitherto,  it  is  more  likely  that  Espe- 
uare is  right,  and  that  I should  have  written 
■conyngair.  As’  to  the  earlier  forms  of  the  name, 
to  which  Espeuare  kindly  directs  me,  although  I 
admit  that  he  is  here  on  the  right  track,  I need 
scarcely  point  out  how  little  satisfaction  can  be 
derived  from  such  different  forms  as  Canonan  and 
Incuneningum,  given  by  writers  so  nearly  contem- 
porary as  Taliesin  and  Bede.  Does  Espeuare 
know  that  the  chapel  of  Corsbie  was  used  for 
divine  service  long  after  the  Keformation  ? 

W.  E.  (2). 

The  Thunuerer  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  456.)  — In  one 
of  the  leading  articles  of  The  Times,  the  writer 
said,  ^^We  thundered  out,”  &c.,  referring  to  a 
former  article.  H.ence  the  appellation  of  ^‘The 
Thunderer  ” was  applied  to  the  paper.  The  writer 
of  the  article  may  have  been  Capt.  Sterling  • of 
that  I knovv^  nothing,  nor  can  I recollect  its  sub- 
ject. ‘ ’ D. 

Hogan  (4*^^  S.  vii.  430,  481.)  — Bailey  says 
hogan-mogan  is  a corruption  of  hough -mag edige, 
high  and  mighty,  Belg.  Supposing  the  word  to 
have  the  double  sense  of  altus,  we  should  get  the 

deep  drinking,”  an  every-day  expression.  There 
is  an  old  Greek  word,  ’D-yh'-'  ~ 'D.Keau6s,  which,  but 
for  the  soft  instead  of  the  rough  breathing,  might 
suggest  a derivation.  Could  the  first  use  of  the 
word,  however,  be  traced  to  Warwickshire,  this 
difficulty  might  be  surmounted.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  drinking  the  sea  dry.” 

Eumund  Tew,  M.A. 

Bev.  E.  C.  Maturin  oe  Barrel-organ 
Fame  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  454.)  — The  allusion  of  The 
AthencBum,  in  speaking  of  this  gentleman  as  of 

barrel-organ  fame,”  is  to  a stanza  in  some 
sportive  verses  of  Dr.  Maginn  on  Lord  Byron’s 
I)on  Juan',  they  are  entitled  Don  Juan  Unread,” 
and  are  a parody  on  Wordsworth’s  Aferrow  Un- 
visited ” : — 


“ Let  Colburn’s  town-bred  cattle  snuff 
The  sweets  of  Lady  Morgan  ; 

Let  Maturin  to  amorous  themes 
Attune  his  barrel-organ  ; 

We  will  not  hear  them,  will  not  read 
The  parson  or  the  granny; 

And,  I dare  say,  as  bad  as  they, 

Or  worse,  is  Don  Giovanni.” 

The  whole  piece  may  be  seen  in  Murray’s  seven- 
teen-volume  edition  of  Byron,  vol.  xv.  p.  39. 

J.  S.  W. 

Mrs.  Mart  Churchill  (4^^  S.  vii.  234,  417.) 
I have  received  from  a learned  friend  a confirma- 
tion of  the  reply  given  by  your  correspondent 
Melcombe  respecting  this  *lady.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Allen,  whose  monu- 
ment at  Glanville’s  Wootton  is  surmounted  by  the 
following  coats  of  arms : A chevron  between 
three  leopards’  heads  erased,  impaling  in  a bordure 
six  lioncels  rampant  3,  2,  and  1,”  which  may  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  discovery  of  who  she  was. 

Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  made  her  will  in  1675, 
wherein  she  desires  to  be  buried  near  her  late 
husband  John  Churchill,  if  her  son-in-law,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  will  give  permission  j but  if 
not,  then  near  her  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Allen. 
She  was,  therefore,  undoubtedly  the  second  wife 
of  John  Churchill,  grandfather  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

My  friend  adds— and  I know  of  nobody  more 
experienced  in  such  matters — that  the  pedigrees 
of  the  duke  are  the  most  mendacious  he  has  ever 
met  with,  being  all  apparently  taken  from  one 
drawn  up  for  himself  by  the  heralds. 

Any  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  your  useful  pages  would  be  very  acceptable 
for  the  next  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Hutchins. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

John  Dyer  (4'^  S.  vii.  232,  353,  443.)— Jatuee 
surely  does  not  suppose  that  Dyer,  a learned 
clergyman,  was  ignorant  of  the  English  language 
and  its  grammatical  construction!  Had  ^Gies  ” 
been  used  it  must  have  rhymed  with  ^feyes,”  and 
the  poet  would  have  found  a sibilant  termination 
to  each  line.  To  avoid  this  his  nymph  has  one 
eye,  and  we  have  a very  excusable  bit  of  bad 
grammar.  Jatuee  is  acquainted  with  Shake- 
speare. Has  he  ever  examined  the  first  verse  of 
f Hark,  the  lark  ” ? or  if  he  patronises  Pope,  what 
is  his  opinion  of  the  grammar  in  the  verse  Thou 
Great  First-cause,”  &c.  ? Any  ornithologist  can 
inform  Jatuee  that  there  are  different  sorts  of 
linnets.  Amongst  them  is  the  green  linnet,*  which 
probably  is  what  Dyer  meant,  or  he  might  mean 
the  bird  known  as  the  ^‘yelloiv  yo wring,”  which,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  the  linnet  tribe.  If  Dyer  has 
erred  in  his  ornithology,  which  I do  not  admit,  or 
if  he  has  committed  a grammatical  error,  which  I 


* I think  that  Ebenezer  Elliot  has  a green  linnet. 
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do  admit,  I assert  that  such  blemishes  do'  not  de- 
tract from  his  merits  as  a poet.  What  does  Jay- 
dee  think  of  the  there  let  him  lay  of  Byron 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Samplees  (4“'  S.  Tii.  466,)— The  emhroidery 
at  Bacton  is  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  Dec.  19, 
1868,  p.  579.  This  is  doubtless  what  your  corre- 
spondent alludes  to.  W.  Maesh. 

7,  Eed  Lion  Square. 

Goesb  (4*»  S.  Tii.  823,  879,  467.)-Tlie  CTC  of 
May  Day  was  formerly  known  as  Mischiet 
Night  ” throughout  South  Lancashire,  and  prior 
to  the  epoch  of  the  new  policeman,”  many  were 
the  strange  pranks,  rude  practical  jokes,  and  mor- 
tifying depredations  committed.  _ But  there  was 
also  another  custom,  certainly  in  some  respects 
more  poetical,  but  liable  to  be^  made  eq[ually  as 
annoying.  This  was  the  depositing  on  the  thres- 
hold, or  affixing  to  the  door-handle,  sprigs  or 
branches  of  certain  shrubs  and  trees,  as  emble- 
matical of  the  traits  of  character  of  some  damsels 
there  residing.  As  might  be  expected,  early  on 
May  morning  the  young  women  would  arise  not 
only  to  lave  their  blooming  faces  in  May  dew,” 
and  so  beautify  themselves  for  twelve  months  to 
come,  but  also  to  ascertain  what  compliments 
their  suitors  had  paid  them.  But  alas,  it  often 
happened  that  some  mischievous  lad  or  rival  fe- 
male had  laid  something  at  their  door  ” not 
pleasant  to  moralise  upon.  The  popular  reading 
of  these  vernal  symbols  bore  no  relationship  to 
any  fancied  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  persons  honoured, 
but  were  formed  out  of  an  attempt  to  rhyme.  The 
following  are  the  chief : — 

Sprig  of  quicken  (or  wicken)  = my  dear  (or 
sweet)  chicken. 

Sprig  of  oak  = fond  of  a joke. 

„ owler  (i.  e.  alder)  = a scowler  (scolder). 
„ ash  = a swearer  rash. 

,,  nut  (hazel)  = a slut. 

„ thorn  = scorn. 

„ bramble  = likes  to  ramble, 

holly  = great  folly, 
gorse  in  full  bloom  = a w — at  noon. 

John  Higson. 

Lees,  near  Oldham. 

The  Docteine  oe  Celticism  (4*^^  S.  vii.  349.) — 
Your  correspondent  Bilbo  says,  ‘‘  the  doctrine  of 
Celticism  seems  to  me  a species  of  popular  delu- 
sion.” In  Scotland  we  hold  Celticism  to  be  a 
great  fact.  It  is  established  by  a variety  of  proofs 
that  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  Nay,  more, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a much 
greater  amount  of  Celtic  blood  among  English- 
men than  is  commonly  supposed.  But  my  chief 
object  here  is  to  refer  to  the  popular  notion  that 
the  fair  or  blond  race,  in  the  British  Isles,  denotes 
only  a Teutonic  ancestry,  and  that  the  dark  races 


are  the  Celts.  This  is  not  supported  by  ethnolo- 
gical authorities. 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  in  Types  of  Mankind,  after 
an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Thierry  and  Edwards, 
conclude  that  — 

“ Ancient  Gaul  was  occupied,  some  1500  years  b.c.,  by 
at  least  two  distinctly  marked  Caucasian  races— the  Celts 
and  the  Iberians  : the  one  fair-skinned  and  hght-haired, 
and  the  other  a dark  race.” 

Bodichon,  in  his  J^tudes  sur  V Algerie,  places  the 
Celts  (whom  he  divides  into  Gaelic,  Belgic,  and 
Cymbric)  in  his  great  division  entitled  The  Blond 
Bace.”  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  lecture  at  St. 
George’s  Hall  (March,  1870), _ coincides  with  the 
above  statements,  and  emphatically  says 

“ Tall  stature,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  in  a native  of  Bri- 
tain, are  no  evidence  of  his  descent  rather  from  the  pri- 
mary Celtic- speaking,  than  from  the  immigrant  Teutonic- 
speaking  element  of  our  population,  or  the  reverse.  He 
is  as  likelv  to  be  a Celt  as  a Teuton ; a Teuton  as  a 
Celt.”— Report  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Whence,  then, -the  dark  races  in  the  British 
Isles?  There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  of 
Europe,  they  are  descendants  of  the  Iberians,  who 
seem  to  have  been  spread  over  Europe  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Celts.  Alfred  Maury,  late  librjirian 
to  the  French  Institute,  says : — 

“ These  Iberians — a nation  lively  and  impressionable, 
vain  and  stirring — may  well  have  infused  into  the  Keltic 
blood  that  element  of  restlessness  and  levity  Avhich  one 
perceives  in  the  Gauls,  but  which  is  alien,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  to  the  true  Kelt.” 

Professor  Huxley  adopts  the  same  view  as  to 
our  dark  races,  that  they  are  of  Iberian  descent ; 
referring,  as  authorities,  to  Thurnam  and  De 
Belloguet. 

I must  add,  for  the  information  of  Bilbo  and 
your  English  readers,  that  in  Scotland,  without 
adhering  to  them  slavishly,  we  look  upon  George 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Daniel  W^ilson,  and  Dr.  J ohn  Stuart 
as  gentlemen  who  have  done  good  service  in  Scot- 
tish history  and  antiquities,  and  whose  views  on 
these  subjects  are  entitled  to  respectful  considera- 
tion. H.  B. 

Dunbar. 

Thiety  Days  hath  Septembee  ” (P^  S.  vii. 
386,  464.) — Your  correspondent  J.  P.,  who  refers 
for  an  early  example  of  these  ‘‘  inemorial  lines  ” 
to  my  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Tveatise  on  the  Ast?  o- 
'labe,  and  who  seems  to  regret  that  the  extract 
from  Stevins’s  MS.  should  have  been  confined  to 
the  one  line  quoted,  may  be  pleased  to  have  a 
transcript  of  all  four  lines,  as  follows  : 

“ Thirtie  dales  hath  September, 

Aprill,  June,  and  November  ; 

Februarie  twentie  and  eight  alone, 

And  all  the  rest  have  thirtie  and  one.” 

This  example  is  certainly  not  later  in  date  than 
1555,  and  may  be  a year  or  two  earlier. 

Leeds. 
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St.  Valentine  (4^*^  S.  vi.  570  j vii.  132.)— 

“ Ut  moriens  viveret,  vixit  ut  moriturus,” 
reminds  me  of  the  following'  distich^  which  my 
master  wrote  in  my  Stummhuch  when  I left  school 
in  Germany  (1821)  : — 

“ Lebe  jetzt  wie  wenn  du  stirbst 
Wiinschen  wirst  gelebt  zu  haben.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Maet  Queen  oe  Scots’  Impeisonments  (4*^  S. 
vii.  451,) — -Does  De.  Gattt  mean  that  Mary  Stuart 
was  never  in  charge  of  Elizabeth  Shrewsbury  at 
Hardwicke  Hall ; and  that  the  chamber,  bed,  and 
arras  shown  there  are  all  a myth  as  far  as  Marie 
Stuart  is  concerned  ? W.  D. 

Comes  to  Geief”  (4^^  S.  vii.  429.— I fancy 
that  it  is  quite  within  my  own  memory  that  this 
slang  phrase  has  obtained  currency.  I have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  an  adaptation  of  those  most 
solemn  words  in  Isaiah  liii.  10,  He  hath  put  him 
to  grief”;  and  have  eschewed  and  reprobated  it 
accordingly. 

It  is  certainly  not  twenty  years  ago,  that  I 
remember  a friend  of  mine — and  by  no  means  a 
strait-laced  one — who  expressed  to  me  his  horror 
at  hearing*  it  at  a bishop’s  table  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  his  daughters.  C.  W.  B. 

Pueitan  Changes  of  Names  (4^^  S.  vii,  430.) 
Were  my  memory  better,  I am  sure  I could  give 
other  quotations.  The  following  is  from  the  first 
act  of  J onson’s  Bartholomew  Fair : — 

“ He  was  a baker,  sir,  but  he  does  dream  now, 
and  see  visions  ; he  has  given  over  his  trade. 

Quar.  ...  his  Christen-narae  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 

JoJm.  Yes,  sir,  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy. 

Winw.  How  ! what  a name’s  this 

John.  Oh,  the}’  have  all  such  names,  sir ; he  was  wit- 
ness for  Win  here  (they  will  not  be  called  god-fathers), 
and  named  her  Win-the-fight ; you  thought  her  name 
had  been  Winnifred,  did  you  not  ? 

Winw.  I did  indeed. 

John.  He  would  ha’  thought  himself  a stark  reprobate 
if  it  had.” 

Some  years  ago  the  name  of  an  omnibus  pro- 
prietor in  Sheffield  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being 
the  contracted  unification  of  one  of  these  Puritan 
names,  but  what  the  contraction  is,  or  what  the 
original  name  was,  I now  forget.  B.  N. 

^^Deum”:  an  Evening  Paety  S.  vii.  453.) 

I presume  the  origin  of  the  term  drum,”  as 
applied  to  an  evening  party,  is  merely  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  company  being  assembled  or 
drummed  together,  as  soldiers  are  by  the  military 
instrument  of  music  in  question.  In  reference, 
however,  to  this  particular  application  of  the  word 

drum,”  the  following  quotation  from  Fielding’s 
Tom  Jones  may  not  be  without  interest.  It  seems 
to  show  that  at  the  period  when  that  work  was 
first  published  (1749)  the  phrase  was  of  recent 
introduction  in  England,  and  not  much  known 
beyond  the  bounds  of  London ; — 


.“  That  lady  [Sophia  Western]  was  most  unluckily  to 
dine  this  very  day  with  her  aunt  Western,  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  were  all  three,  by  appointment,  to  go 
together  to  the  opera,  and  thence  to  Lady  Thomas 
Hatchet’s  drum.  . . . Having  in  this  chapter  twice 
mentioned  a ‘ drum,’— a word  which  our  posterity,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  understand  m the  sense  it  is  here  applied— 
we  shall,  notwithstanding  our  present  haste,  stop  a mo- 
ment to  describe  the  entertainment,  and  the  rather,  as  we 
can  in  a moment  describe  it. 

‘‘A  drum,  then,  is  an  assembly  of  well-dressed  persons 
of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  play  at  cards,  and  the  rest 
do  nothing  at  all ; while  the  mistress  of  the  house  per- 
forms the  part  of  the  landlady  at  an  inn,  and  like  the 
landlady  of  an  inn,  prides  herself  on  the  number  of  her 
guests,  though  she  doth  not  always,  like  her,  get  any- 
thing by  it. 

“ No  wonder,  then,  as  so  much  spirits  must  be  required 
to  support  any  vivacity  in  these  scenes  of  dulness,  that  we 
hear  persons  of  fashion  eternally  complaining  of  the  want 
of  them,  a complaint  confined  entirely  to  upper  life.  How 
insupportable  must  we  imagine  this  round  of  impertinence 
to  have  been  to  Sophia  at  this  time  ! 2b?a  Jones,  book 
xvii.  chap.  vi. 

We  liave  improved  somewhat,  I doubt  not,  since 
the  days  of  Fielding,  but  a cynic  might  even 
now  find  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
fashionable  entertainments  of  the  present  time 
and  those  of  our  ancestors  as  described  above.  I 
think  the  term  kettledrum  is  now  the  one  more  in 
vogue  than  drum,  but  Fielding’s  anticipation  has 
scarcely  been  realised.  D.  B. 

Compare  Dutch  drom,  crowd  ” ; drommel 
verzamelen,  “ to  crowd  together.”  A crowded 
party,  a rout.  a.  H. 

Numismatic  (4‘h  S.  vii.  473.)— The  following 
notes  on  the  numismatics  of  the  French  Eepublic 
of  1870-71  may  be  worth  inserting  in  addition 
to  the  communication  of  P.  A.  L.  on  La  Ee- 
publique.” 

A bronze  ten-centimes  piece  is  said  to  have 
been  struck,  bearing — obverse,  a balloon  with  two 
flags  and  rigging  : Eepublique  Fran^aise.”  Ee- 
verse,  ^H870”  in  the  centre,  with  the  legend 
Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale.” 

Also,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  for 
March  11,  1871,  is  engraved  a small  gilt  medal 
commemorating  the  meeting  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Bordeaux.  On  the  obverse 
are  the  arms  of  the  city,  crowned  with  a mural 
crown,  and  surrounded  by  a wreath  of  laurel  and 
oak.  Above  is  the  inscription  Assembles  Na- 
tionale a Bordeaux,  12  fevrier  1871.”  Eeverse, 
the  following  words  in  four  lines  : Elections  du 
8 fevrier  1871.” 

I have  not  yet  been  successful  in  obtaining  the 
originals  of  these  pieces,  and  therefore  1 cannot 
guarantee  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  above  de- 
scriptions. Heney  W.  Henfeey. 

15,  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

Walpole’s  Nail-beush  (4*^^  S.  vii.  410.) — I 
take  it  that  Major  Dales’  meaning,  although 
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figuratively  expressed,  was  tliat  Walpole  had  not 
kept  liis  hands  clean  in  office,  which  undoubtedly 
he  had  not.  It  was,  at  the  time  when  Walpole 
was  expelled,  a very  rare  thing  for  a man  in  office 
to  do  so. 

1 have  not  seen  Major  Dales’  work,  and  do 
not  know  whether  the  name  and  rank  are,  or 
whether  either  is,  assumed ; hut  Major  Dales  wrote 
in  1809,  and  I have  very  considerable  doubts 
whether  nail-brushes  were  in  use  in  1712.  I 
think  that  was  the  date  of  the  expulsion,  not 
J710.  James  Knowles. 

Lincolnshire:  Drinking  Song  (4^^^  S.  vii. 
454.)_I  think  that  K.  P.  D.  E.  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  lines  he  quotes  to  have  been  part  of 
a drinking-song.  I remember  a similar  verse  in 
vogue,  as  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  But  it  was  merely  a single  verse  which 
used  to  be  tacked  on,  rather  profanely,  to  the 
national  anthem,  “God  save  the  King,”  and 
prayed  gifts  for  his  majesty,  which  I always 
heard  thus  particularised : — 

“ Send  him  roast  beef  in  store  ; 

When  that’s  gone  send  him  more, 

And  the  key  of  the  cellar  door. 

God  save  the  king.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Sheerwort  (4*^''  S.  vii.  25,  161,  244,  332,  463.) 
The  plant  I mentioned  as  bearing  this  name  is 
certainly  not  the  Cardamine  hirsuta,  nor  any  other 
Cardamine.  This  plant  I knew  before  I was  five 
years  old.  What  I described  is  the  Arahis^  but  I 
did  not  call  it  Italiana  : it  is  what  Withering  calls 
“ Turkey-pod  ” and  “ wall-cress.”  My  authority 
for  calling  it  sheerwort  was  an  old  but  very  intel- 
ligent native  of  Dorsetshire,  who  recognised  the 
specimen  I showed  him  as  common  in  that  county, 
and  eaten  as  a salad  by  the  gypsies.  I will  send 
Mr.  Britten  a slip  of  the  plant  now  in  blossom 
in  my  garden.  F.  C.  H. 

What  is  a Barrow  ? (4*^'’  S.  vii.  474.)  — The 
meaning  of  the  harrow  on  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  town  of  Droitwich  is  exactly  explained  in  the 
following  quotation  from  Kennett  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  given  in  Halliwell’s  Diet.  Arch.  W ords  : — 

“ At  Nantwich  and  Droitwich  the  conical  baskets 
wherein  they  put  the  salt  to  let  the  water  drain  from  it 
are  called  barrows.  A barrow  contained  about  six  pecks.” 

John  Piggot,  Jhn. 
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Shahespeards  Euphuism.  By  William  Lowes  Rushton, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.  (Longmans.) 

Mr.  Rushton  has  already  published  many  Small  Books 
on  a Great  Subject— Shakespeare;  but  among  them  not 


one  more  amusing  or  instructive  than  the  present,  in 
which  he  applies  Lyly’s  well-known  work  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Great  Master.  The  Euphues  was  published 
before  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the  stage ; and,  as 
it  has  been  said  “ that  all  the  ladies  of  the  time  were 
Lyly’s  scholars,  she  who  spoke  not  Euphuism  being  as 
little  regarded  at  court  as  if  she  could  not  speak  French,” 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Lyly  could  not  have  been 
without  his  influence  on  Shakespeare;  and  the  object  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  show  that  the  origin  of  many  of  his 
famous  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Euphues,  and  that 
Shakespeare  and  Lyly  have  often  the  same  thoughts,  use 
the  same  language  and  phrases,  and  play  upon  the  same 
words. 

History  of  English  Poetry  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Close  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Thomas  Warton,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  a Preface  by  Richard 
Price,  and  Notes  Variorum.  Edited  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.  With  new  Notes  and  other  Additions  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  K.H.,  F.R.S. ; Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. ; W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. ; Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  M.A. ; Richard  Morris,  LL.D. ; F.  J.  Furni- 
val,  M.A.,  and  the  Editor.  With  Indexes  of  Names 
and  Places.  In  Four  Volumes.  (Reeves  & Turner.) 

In  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  FalstafF  declared  of 
himself,  “ 1 am  not  only  witty  in  mj’^self,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men,”  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry 
might  claim  the  credit  of  being  not  only  learned  himself, 
but  the  means  of  calling  forth  the  learning  of  others ; 
for  Warton’s  invaluable  History  of  English  Poetry  has 
assuredly  been  the  means  of  drawing  forth  much  curious 
illustration  of  the  subject  from  other  scholars,  which  but 
for  it  might  otherwise  never  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  The  first  edition  of  Warton’s  celebrated  work 
appeared  at  intervals  between  1774  and  1781;  and  when 
it  was  reprinted  in  1824  under  the  editorship  of  that 
accomplished  scholar  Mr.  Richard  Price,  the  value  of  his 
work  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  liberal  use  made  by  him 
of  the  illustrations  of  Joseph  Ritson,  Dr.  Ashbee,  Mr. 
Park,  that  ripe  and  rare  scholar  Francis  Douce,  and  other 
eminent  antiquaries.  Sixteen  years  served  to  exhaust 
Mr.  Price’s  edition,  and  in  1840  it  was  reproduced  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  printer,  the  late  Richard 
Taylor,  a man  of  no  ordinary  learning.  This  edition  in 
like  manner  received  a large  accession  of  valuable  notes 
from  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  the  late  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  the  Rev.  R.  Garnett  of  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  and  other  students  of  our  early 
literature.  The  present  edition  presents  the  same  claims 
to  public  favour.  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  own  labours  upon  it 
are  supplemented  by  many  of  the  best  scholars  and  phi- 
lologists of  the  present  day ; Sir  Frederick  Madden  brings 
his  varied  stores  of  learning  to  bear  on  the  illustration 
and  correction  of  Warton.  So  does  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
who  contributes  a Dissertation  on  the  “ Romance  of  the 
Seven  Sages”  ; the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat— than  whom 
no  one  is  so  competent— has  revised  and  partly  rewritten 
Warton’s  account  of  Piers  Ploughman ; whilst  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  have  laboured  zealously  in  their  several 
special  departments  to  promote  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  object  of 
producing  an  edition  of  The  History  of  English  Poetry 
which  should  be  worthy  of  Warton,  and  do  justice  to  the 
present  state  of  English  scholarship  so  far  as  relates  to 
this  interesting  subject. 

Reparation  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — All  true  anti- 
quaries will  rejoice  to  learn  that  reparation,  not  restora- 
tion, is  the  object  of  the  committee,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Verulam.  The  arrangements  for  the  public  meet- 
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ing,  to^  be  held  on  Thursdaj’-,  to  promote  such  reparation, 
are  going  on  satisfactorily,  and  will,  we  hope,  produce  a 
a good  result.  It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  this 
abbey,  of  royal  foundation,  has  at  intervals  since  the 
Reformation  received  the  considerate  care  of  various 
sovereigns.  In  a.d.  1612,  for  example,  from  James  I.,  by 
brief— “ That  monarch  took  a personal  view  of  the  struc- 
ture as  he  made  his  progress  into  the  North,  ‘ and  out  of 
his  princely  zeal  and  pious  inclinacion  to  preserve  so 
antient  a monument  and  memorable  witnesse  of  the  first 
conversion  of  this  kingdom  from  Paganisme  to  Chris- 
tianity, granted  a brief  for  collections  to  be  made  through- 
out England  and  Wales  for  the  speedy  repair  of  the 
same.’  ’’—(Old  MS.) 

1681.  Charles  II.,  by  brief. 

1689.  William  and  Mary  by  grant  out  of  certain  eccle- 
siastical funds. 

1721.  George  I.,  by  brief. 

1764.  George  III.,  by  brief. 

1832.  William  IV.,  by  voluntary  contributions,  raised 
under  his  auspices. 

The  example  thus  set  will,  we  dare  say,  not  be  lost 
sight  of  on  the  present  occasion. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
congress  of  this  society,  to  be  held  this  year,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  July,  at  Cardiff.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  will 
be  president ; the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Tredegar,  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  Mr.  C.  R.  Mansel  Talbot,  M.P_,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  local  patrons. 

The  Official  Reports  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
London  International  Exhibition  are  already  nearly  com- 
pleted. Part  I.  of  the  Fin©  Arts  Division,  comprising 
Painting  in  Oil,  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay ; Painting  in 
Water  Colour,  by  Mr.  S.  Redgrave;  Miscellaneous  Paint- 
ing, by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt ; and  Mosaics  and  Stained 
Glass, "by  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry,  will  appear  in  a few 
days.  Lord  Houghton  is  the  general  editor.  The  Reports 
are  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  and  Sons, 
and  will  be  sold  in  the  Exhibition  at  popular  prices. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  Library.  — Dr.  Jeremie,  the 
present  Dean,  has  presented  upwards  of  a thousand  works 
to  the  cathedral  library.  Great  improvements  have  lately 
been  made  in  this  library.  The  whole  collection,  which 
contains  many  rare  and  valuable  books  and  manuscripts, 
is  now  open  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  a cata- 
logue, very  carefully  drawn  up  by  the  Librarian,  has 
been  published. 

The  remains  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet 
and  patriot,  were  last  Wednesday  week  disinterred  at 
Chiswick  churchyard,  in  the  presence  of  the  Italian 
Minister  and  a number  of  distinguished  Italians,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  removed  to  Italy,  to  be  reinterred  in  the 
church  of  La  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  Although  the 
body  has  been  under  ground  for  forty-four  years  the 
form  was  intact  and  the  features  still  perfect. 

The  late  Mrs.  Charles  Maclaren,  widow  of  Charles 
Maclaren,  at  one  time  editor  of  The  Scotsman,  has  be- 
queathed 2,500?.  to  found  a scholarship  connected  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  called  “ The  Charles 
Maclaren  Scholarship.” 

Archasological  Discoveries  at  Finkley.  — Dr. 
J.  Stevens,  of  St.  Mary  Bourne,  Hants,  has  just  discovered 
a Roman  villa  at  Finkley,  Sir  C.  Hoare’s  site  ofVin- 
domis.  It  is  situated  400  yards  west  of  the  Portway. 
There  are,  he  says,  at  least  three  others  close  by. 

The  Academie  Franqaise  resumed  its  sittings  on 
Tuesday  ; its  Dictionary  will  appear  this  year. 
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W.  (KesAvick,  Cumberland.)  — Will  W.  let  us  know 
where  a communication  ivill  find  him  ? 

To  all  communications  should  he  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Erratum.— 4‘f^  S.  vii.  p.  353,  col.  ii.  line  24  from  bottom, 
for  “ Euganian  ” read  “ Euganean.” 
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RUINS  OF  TERINA  AND  NUCERIA  IN 
BRUTTIUM. 

I approaclied  tlie  site  wliere  these  ancient  cities 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  from,  the  direc- 
tion of  Cosenza,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Cala- 
hrias,  having  passed  the  night  at  the  small  village 
of  Diano,  which  overlooks  a beautiful  wooded 
valley,  but  which  I found  from  the  official  au- 
thorities to  be  only  a deceitful  cloak  of  brigandage, 
and  that  I was  in  fact  exemplifying  the  saying  of 
Horace  (Car.  ii.  i.  7) — 

“ Incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso.” 

As  the  least  dangerous  course,  I was  advised  to 
make  straight  for  the  coast,  walking  along  the 
banks  of  the  Savuto,  the  ancient  Sabbatus,  and  I 
was  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  as  it  brought 
me  to  the  spot  where  I knew  these  ancient  cities 
are  supposed  to  have  been  situated.  Rbad  there 
was  none,  but  I passed  without  much  difficulty 
down  the  bed  of  the  Savuto,  which  rises  in  the 
table  land  of  La  Sila  from  a fissure  in  the  hill,  at 
a spot  called  La  Fontana  del  Labro,  and  becomes 
at  once  a large  stream.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
it  had  a considerable  body  of  water,  and  in  the 
winter  season  it  must  be  quite  impassable.  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  was  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river,  and  on  looking  at  its 


winter  channel  I could  believe  that  such  an  ac- 
cident could  easily  take  place.  After  a fatiguing 
walk,  and,  I confess,  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion, I got  safely  to  the  village  of  Nocera,  which, 
is  believed  by  some  to  represent  the  ancient  Nu- 
ceria, only  known  to  us  by  its  coins,  which 
have  the  Greek  inscription  notkpinhn.  The  coins 
have  on  the  obverse  a head  of  Apollo  crowned 
with  laurel  5 on  the  reverse  a lion’s  headj  and 
what  is  curious,  those  of  Terina  differ  in  no  respect 
but  in  the  epigraph,  which  is  tepina  and  tepi- 
NAinN. 

The  village  of  Nocera  is  prettily  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill  a short  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  Savuto,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
some  three  miles  further  down.  This  is  the  first 
interruption  in  that  mountain  ridge,  which  be- 
gins a little  north|of  Paola.  The  valley  is  about 
a mile  in  breadth,  when  the  mountains  again  rise 
suddenly  to  a considerable  height,  and  are  wooded 
to  the  top.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  spot,  and  it  may  very  well  be  the  site 
of  an  ancient  village ; but  though  I made  diligent 
inquiry  of  the  intelligent  inhabitants,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  I could  hear  of  no  ancient  remains 
that  had  ever  been  discovered  at  Nocera.  Yet  the 
modern  name  and  the  ancient  coins  render  it  dif- 
cult  not  to  believe  that  some  such  city  must  have 
been  placed  in  this  neighbourhood.  Next  morning 
I proceeded  with  the  Syndic  of  Nocera,  who  had 
promised  to  show  me  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
about  three  miles  distant,  close  to  the  sea.^  We 
passed  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Savuto  till  we 
reached  a spot  called  Torro  del  Piano,  where  it 
was  evident  that  the  extreme  point  of  the  hill  had 
been  levelled.  A few  bricks  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  while  the  foundations  of  houses  were 
clearly  to  be  traced.  What,  however,  showed  the 
importance  of  the  city  was  the  aqueduct,  which 
had  conveyed  water  to  it  from  the  Savuto,  and 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  tolerable  preservation. 
May  not  this,  therefore,  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nuceria,  as  we  know  the  piratical  attacks  of  th 
Saracens  during  the  Middle  Ages  drove^  the  in- 
habitants on  the  coast  to  seek  safer  positions  in 
the^interior  ? and  it  might  be  thus  that  the  present 
Nocera  took  its  rise.  It  may  be  asked,  if  this 
be  so,  where  are  we  to  find  the  position  of  Terina. 
We  know  it  to  have  been  a city  of  considerable 
note,  as  it  gaveTname  to  the  bay  now  known 
Sta.  Euphemia,  being  called  by  Thucydides  (vi. 
104)  rhr  Tepivaiou  kSattov,  where  Gylippus  the 
Lacedaemonian,  b.c.  413,  was  driven  by  adverse 
winds  from  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Strabo  (vi,  255) 
informs  us  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
about  B.c.  203,  when  he  could  no  longer  retain  it, 
and  it  probably  never  recovered  from  this  blow, 
though  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

I think  we  must  go  some  twelve  miles  farther 
south  to  look  for  the  ruins  of  Terina,  to  the  neck 
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of  land  which  Pliny  (iii.  15.  1)  mentions  in  con- 
nection with  the  hay  of  Terina.  He  says:  “Scylla- 
cium  . . . quern  locum  occurrens  Terinseus  sinus 
peninsulam  efRcit.”  This  narrow  neck  of  land, 
about  twenty  miles  in  breadth  between  the  seas, 
it  was  proposed  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  about 
B.C.  390,  to  cut  through  and  fortify,  in  order  to 
defend  the  country  to  the  south  from  the  barbarous 
Bruttii  of  the  Sila.  The  site  of  Terina  has  been 
sought  at  Sta.  Euphemia  Vecchia,  but  I would  go 
a few  miles  farther  inland  to  the  Tillage  of  Tirido, 
where  I found  the  ruins  of  a considerable  town. 
It  may  be  said  this  is  too  far  inland  to  have  given 
name  to  the  bay,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
bay  was  called  in  later  times,  after  Terina  had 
in  a great  measure  disappeared  from  history, 
Hipponiates,  from  the  city  of  Hipponium  or  Vibo, 
the  modern  Monte-leone^  which  is  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  sea.  In  fact  it  would 
receive  its  name  from  the  largest  city  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  coast;  Terina  in  early 
times,  and  Vibo  latterly,  seem  to  have  been  so. 
The  village  of  Tiriolo  is  situated  on  a steep  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines,  where  the  mountains  of 
the  Sila  come  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  where  the 
plains  of  Maida  are  found,  famed  for  the  battle  on 
July  4,  1806,  between  the  English  troops  under 
Sir  John  Stuart  and  the  French  under  General 
Begnier.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  a mile 
below  the  present  village,  and  are  of  considerable 
size.  If  this  be  not  Terina,  we  know  of  no  other 
ancient  city  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  here 
that  a bronze  tablet  was  found  in  1640,  on  which 
is  inscribed  a decree  of  the  Homan  senate,  b.c.  186, 
against  a society  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, which  had  excited  their  alarm  from  the 
licentious  and  profligate  character  of  its  devotees. 
This  decree  is  referred  to  by  Livy  (xxxix.  18), 
and  it  is  surprising  that  a copy  of  it  should  have 
been  found  in  this  remote  part  of  Italy  in  the  ruins 
of  a town  respecting  whose  name  there  should  be 
any  doubt.  This  tablet  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Vienna,  and  its  enacting  clauses  I 
found  to  be  the  following : — 

“CENSVERE  . HOMINES  . PLOTS  . V . OINVORSEI  . 

VIREI  . ATQVE  . MVLIERES  . SACRA  . NE  . 

QVISQVAM  . FECISSE  . VBLET  . NEVE  . INTER  . 

IBEI  . VIREI  . PLOVS  . DVOBVS  . MVLIERIBVS  . 

HLOVS  . TRIBVS  . ADFVISSE  . VELET.” 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Tiriolo  are  a race  of 
sturdy  mountaineers,  and  its  women  were  par- 
ticularly striking  for  their  Amazonian  figures.  I 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill  behind  the 
village,  from  which  Mount  Mins,  and  Stromboli 
can  easily  be  distinguished  when  the  horizon  is 
unclouded.  Though  my  view  was  not  so  exten- 
sive, I was  amply  repaid  for  the  fatigue  of  the 
ascent.  I was  standing  on  the  last  of  that  lofty 
range  of  mountains  which  runs  down  through  the 
.centre  of  Italy,  and  here  sinks  abruptly  nearly  to  a 


level  with  the  sea.  The  plains  of  Maida  and  Catan- 
zaro  lay  before  me,  and  beyond  them  the  mountains 
again  rose  with  the  same  abruptness,  and  continued 
their  course  to  the  extreme  point  of  Italy.  To. 
the  north  my  view  was  confined  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Sila  towering  one  above  another;  to  the 
east  my  eye  rested  on  a point  of  land  which  I 
knew  to  form  the  promontory  of  Capo  delle  Co- 
lonne,  to  which  I have  already  (4‘*^  S.  v.  415)' 
referred.  At  my  foot  lay  the  ruins  of  the  city,, 
which  I believe  to  be  Terina. 

Cratjetjed  Tait  Ramagev 


GIGANTIC  TIN  SINGING  TRUMPETS. 

I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  following- 
extracts  fromj^^Table  Talk  ” in  The  Guardian  ought 
to  have  that  further  circulation  which  & Q.”" 
alone  can  give  them,  and  which  may  probably 
draw  forth  further  information  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  I may  premise  that 
your  learned  correspondent  Mr.  E.  Peacock 
sent  a notice  of  the  Willoughton  trumpet  to  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  which  may  be  seen  illustrated  by  a 
woodcut  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  December,  1866,  but 
nothing  further  was  ascertained  at  the  time.  The 
following  appeared  in  The  Guardian  for  April  5^ 
1871:— 

“ At  the  parish  church  of  East  Leake,  Notts,  as  far 
back  as  sixty  3^ears  at  least,  and  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  a gigantic  speaking-trumpet  was  used  for 
the  bass  singer  to  sing  through.  It  is  now  in  the  keeping 
of  the  parish  clerk,  and  measures  when  drawn  out  (it  has 
one  slide  like  a telescope)  7ft.  6in.,  with  a bell  mouth 
1ft.  9in.  in  diameter.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  ‘ Table 
Talk  ’ inform  me  of  the  existence  of  any  similar  instru- 
ment ? The  parishioners  say  there  is  but  one  more  ire 
the  kingdom. — C.  S.  Millard,  Costock  Rectory,  Lough- 
borough.” 

In  the  succeeding  number  was  this : — 

“The  Rev.  C.  S.  Millard,  of  Costock,  says  that,  in 
answer  to  his  question  in  last  week’s  ‘ Table  Talk,’  he  has 
received  letters  describing  four  singing-trumpets  similar 
to  the  one  at  East  Leake.  The  Rev.  C.  Nevile,  of  Eled- 
borough  Rectory,  Newark,  mentions  one  formerly  at 
Thomey,  Notts,  lost,  he  fears,  when  ’the  church  was  re- 
built forty  years  ago.  Tradition,  he  says,  did  not  asso- 
ciate it  with  the  singers.  The  old  clerk’s  story  was — it 
was  to  call  the  people  to  church  before  hells  were  invented  I 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  Willoughton  Grange,  Lincolnshire, 
describes  one  in  her  possession  with  two  slides  measuring 
when  at  full  length  6ft.,  and  1ft.  Sin.  across  the  mouth. 
It  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  used  in  Willoughton 
church  in  giving  out  the  h3^mns,  though  no  one  living  in 
the  parish  can  remember  seeing  it  in  the  church.  Mr.  F. 
H.  Sutton,  of  Theddingworth  Rectory,  mentions  two — 
one  at  Harrington,  the  other  at  Braybrooke,  neighbour- 
ing villages  in  Northants.  The  Harrington  one  is  ire 
bad  order,  but  the  Braj^brooke  one  is  in  good  condition, 
with  a stand  about  five  feet  high  to  rest  it  on.  He  sai-s, 

‘ I have  heard  the  voice  through  it,  and  it  is  rendered 
very  powerful  in  singing.  They  say  in  the  village  that 
it  was  used  for  leading  the  singing  within  memory.  . . . 

I fancy  from  the  look  of  the  trumpets  and  stand  that 
they  are  seventeenth-century  things,  but  may  be  older. 
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The  effect  is  rather  like  that  of  the  ophicleides  one  hears 
abroad,  and  they  suit  Gregorians  capitally.’  Mr.  Field, 
the  rector  of  Braybrooke,  gives  the  dimensions  of  this 
trumpet  as  5ft.  Sin.  in  length,  and  2ft.  lin.  across  the 
bell-mouth.  It  has  no  slide  like  a telescope.  Are  the 
lovers  of  Gregorians  prepared  to  adopt  Mr.  Sutton’s 
hint  ? ” 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  these  instruments 
were  used  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  voice 
of  the  principal  village  vocalist,  whether  in  lead- 
ing,” generally  by  singing  the  melody,  or  in  lead- 
ing the  basses.  "When  these  trumpets  were  in 
common  use,  tunes  for  village  psalmody  were 
for  the  most  part  arranged  with  the  melody  as  a 
tenor  part;  then  those  who  sang  by  ear  could 
easily  take  it  up,  whether  boys,  women,  or  men; 
while  for  such  as  could  read  music  or  had  a sense 
of  harmony  there  was  a second  treble  or  counter- 
tenor (“  alto  ”)  part,  and  also  a bass  part.  How- 
ever the  trumpets  may  have  been  used,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  trumpeter  would  be  in  his 
greatest  glory  in  such  passages  as  the  bit  of  bass 
solo  in  ‘‘Cambridge  New,”  or  in  Clarke’s  psalm, 
“ Lord,  ’tis  a pleasant  thing  to  stand,”  where 
“ like  a young  cedar  ” comes  in.  I have  under- 
stood that  in  Lincolnshire  the  chief  bass  singer 
often  never  attempted  to  pronounce  the  words  at 
all,  but  devoted  all  the  energies  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  to  the  enunciation  of  the  notes.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 


NOTE  MISSING  IN  KEIGHTLEY’S  EDITION  OF 
MILTON’S  POEMS. 

To  my  very  great  surprise,  in  looking  over  my 
poems  of  Milton  after  they  had  been  published,  1 
found  there  was  no  note  on  the  well-known  — 

“ Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth,”  &c. 

Par.  Lost,  iv.  677. 

Now,  that  I should  have  left  it  so  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  it  at  last  struck  me  that,  as  I 
wrote  my  notes  on  small  paper,  the  leaf  containing 
it  must  have  been  lost  at  the  printing-office,  and 
never  missed  by  the  printer  or  by  myself.  To 
remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  I have  added 
the  following  paragraph  in  MS.  to  the  section  on 
Pneumatology  in  my  Life,  ^c.  of  Milton : — 

“ These  good  and  evil  angels  were,  according  to  Mil- 
ton’s ideas,  the  only  animated  and  rational  beings  in 
existence  when  God  resolved  to  create  the  world,  and 
place  on  the  earth,  its  centre,  the  first  human  pair.  It 
may,  therefore,  surprise  to  meet  in  Paradise  Lost  the  two 
following  passages.  In  the  first,  speaking  of  the  stars,  he 
says : — 

“ ‘ Or  other  worlds  they  seemed,  or  happy  isles. 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old, 

Fortunate  fields  and  groves  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice-happy  isles,  hut  who  dwelt  happy  there. 

He  stayed  not  to  inquire.” — iii.  567. 

“ The  next  is  : — 

“ ‘ Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep  ; 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold. 

Both  day  and  night.’ — iv.  677. 


The  first  of  these  is  an  instance  of  what  we  have 
already  noticed,  the  poet’s  halting  between  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernican  systems ; the  second  is  a remarkable 
proof  of  the  power  the  imagination  possesses  of  over- 
riding and  controlling  the  other  mental  faculties.  Milton’s 
imagination  being  full  of  a well-known  beautiful  passage 
in  Hesiod,*  he  resolved  to  imitate  and  surpass  it,  utterly 
forgetful  of  how  completely  it  was  at  variance  with  his 
whole  system  of  pneumatology.  What  could  he  have 
replied,  if  asked  who  or  what  those  spiritual  creatures, 
were,  or  where  they  came  from  ? But  this  question  never 
seems  to  have  entered  his  own  mind,  or  those  of  his  com- 
mentators. It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  they  were 
good  angels  (see  v.  547)  ; but  these  were  the  residents  of 
heaven  alone,  which  thus  rarely  if  ever  left,  unless  when 
dispatched  on  special  errands.” 

Having  thus  cured  as  vy’ell  as  I could  tbe  only 
defect  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  my  Poems 
of  Milton,  I venture  to  claim  for  it  tbe  character 
given  it  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  pre- 
lates, that  of  being  by  far  the  best  edition  of  an 
English  classic  in  the  language. 

The  beautiful  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare 
now  coming  out  at  Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  will  dis- 
play the  number,  variety,  and  value  of  my  notes 
and  emendations  as  compared  with  those  of  my 
predecessors ; and  I feel  convinced  that  for  many 
years  to  come  my  name  will  appear  in  constant 
union  with  those  of  our  two  (may  I not  say  three  ? ) 
greatest  poets. 

A parasitic  immortality ! it  may  invidiously  be 
said.  Even  be  it  so : it  contents  me.  I have, 
however,  written  other  works  which  may  be  read 
for  many  a year  to  come.  Thomas  Keightlet. 


A PLAGIARISM. 

Whilst  recently  perusing  a book  containing  se- 
lections from  Flemish  authors  {Leesoefeningen  voor 
de  Jeugd,  by  K.  F.  Stallaert,  Ghent,  1865),  I- 
found  an  alleged  incident  in  the  life  of  Louis  van 
Male,  Count  of  Flanders,  as  having  occurred  in 
1351  at  the  French  court  of  John  the  Good,  where  ■ 
the  burgomasters  and  sheriffs  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Ypres  had  presented  themselves,  with  their 
count,  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  king  on  the*- 
occasion  of  his  coronation.  It  is  therein  recorded’ 
(p.  47)  that  at  the  grand  tourney  held  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event,  Louis,  who  was  a stately 
knight,  carried  off  all  the  honours.  Notwith- 
standing the  magnificent  display  of  the  surround- 
ings of  royalty  at  the  festive  board  on  the  same 
evening,  the  narrative  proceeds,  there  was  some- 
thing, however,  which  displeased  the  natives  of 
Bruges : it  was  their  seats,  which,  whether  simply 
of  wood  or  not  so  costly  as  those  they  had  been 
used  to,  seemed  to  make  them  uncomfortable. 
Perhaps  they  had  hardly  imagined,  at  the  French 
court,  that  they  were  too  common  for  Flemings. 

“ It  was  enough  ; the  men  of  Bruges  spread  their 
splendid  thickly  gold-covered  scarlet  mantles  upon  their 

* See  Hesiod,  *'Ep7.,  120. 
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seats,  and  following  the  advice  of  Simoen  van  Aartryke, 
their  burgomaster,  left  them  there  upon  their  departure. 
This  astonished  the  king  as  well  as  all  his  courtiers  and 
guests  ; and  messengers  were  sent  after  them  to  inform 
them  of  what  had  been  forgotten.  But  Simoen  spake 
smilingly  to  the  polite  master  of  ceremonies  : ‘ Friend, 
when  we  Flemings  leave  the  dining-table  we  never  carry 
away  our  seats*  with  us.” 

Now  it  happens  that  this  tale  is  told  of  Eohert 
of  Normandy  in  his  travels,  some  hundreds  of 
years  before,  to  the  Holy  Land.  Maistre  Wace, 
the  Norman  trmvhre,  in  his  metrical  chronicles 
follows  the  duke  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
emperor  gave  him  an  invitation  to  meet  him  at 
his  palace,  but  never  as  much  as  offered  him  a 
chair.  The  following  lines,  given  as  an  English 
version  of  the  passage  referred  to,  are  taken  (I 
believe)  from  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August, 
1836 

“ Then  from  his  shoulders  off  he  drew 
His  mantle ; on  the  ground  he  threw 
It  down,  and  sat  himself  thereon. 

The  converse  ended,  when  each  one 
Kose  to  depart,  he  left  it  there. 

One  of  the  Greeks,  with  courteous  care, 

Eeminded  him,  and  to  him  brought 
That  mantle  rich  and  fair  ywrought, 

That  he  might  put  it  on ; but  he 
Keplied— with  true  nobilitie — 

‘ Where  I have  left  it  let  it  lay,  [sic] 

I carry  not  my  seat  away.’  ” 

History  is  said  to  repeat  itself,  but  I cannot 
think  the  two  pictures  a coincidence.  The  only 
question  is,  under  how  many  forms  and  under 
what  varied  circumstances  has  the  incident  been 
misrecited  ? H.  W.  E, 

J ersey. 


Boswell’s  Liee  oe  Johnson.  — There  is  an 
error  in  Boswell  which  neither  Broker  nor  any 
later  commentator  has,  I think,  detected.  The 
dates  of  the  various  epochs  of  the  career  of  the 
great  conversational  gladiator  of  the  last  century 
are  the  very  vertebrae  of  his  Life.  Now  one  of  the 
chief  of  these  dates  Boswell  has  evidently  set 
down  incorrectly.  At  page  30  of  the  1860  edi- 
tion, Boswell,  in  his  list  of  Johnson’s  London  resi- 
dences, writes  Staple  Inn,  1758,”  whereas  in 
page  118  he  inserts  a letter  of  Johnson’s  to  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter,  dated  March  23,  1759,  which  con- 
tains the  following  conclusive  passage 

“ I have  this  day  moved  my  things,  and  you  are  now 
to  direct  to  me  at  Staple  Inn,  London,  &c.".  ...  I am 
going  to  publish  a little  story  book  (JRasselas\  which  I 
will  send  you  when  it  is  out.” 

In  1759  Johnson  was  fifty  years  old.  His 
mother  had  been  buried  on  the  23rd  of  January 
of  the  same  year.  Basselas  was  written  in  March 
1759,  and  published  in  April.  Johnson  received 
100^.  for  the  first  edition,  and  251.  for  the  second. 
He  told  Eeynolds  that  he  wrote  it  in  seven  con- 
secutive evenings.  With  the  1004  Johnson,  like 


a good  son,  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  mother’s 
funeral,  and  paid  off  some  small  debts  she  had  in- 
curred in  Lichfield.  Voltaire’s  Candide^  also  a pro- 
test against  the  comfortable  doctrines  of  optimism, 
appeared  about  a month  before  Basselas,  but  John- 
son had  not  seen  it.  Two  passages  in  Basselas, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  the'author’s  mother,  al-. 
ways  seem  to  me  peculiarly  touching  illustrations 
of  what  a tender  heart  the  big  bear-like  man 
had.  The  first  is  in  chapter  xlv.,  where  Imlac 
the  sage  says : I have  neither  mother  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  reputation  of  her  son,  nor  wife 
to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husband.”  In 
another  place  Imlac  says:  ^^That  the  dead  are 
seen  no  more  I will  not  undertake  to  maintain 
against  the  concurrent  and  unvarying  testimony 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.” 

Johnson,  at  the  time  he  was  in  Staple  Inn, 
was  carrying  on  the  Idler,  which  he  began  April 
15,  1758,  and  ended  April  5,  1760.  He  seems  to 
have  left  Staple  Inn  in  December  1759,  for  Gray’s 
Inn.  It  was  as  nearly ^'as  possible,  too,  about  the 
same  time  that  Johnson  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Goldsmith,  then  a bookseller’s  hack  in  Green- 
arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey.  In  1760  he  had  cham- 
bers at  No.  1,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  in  1777 
he  went  to  Bolt  Court.  I feel  a new  pleasure  in 
passing  along  Holborn  when  I think  of  Johnson 
reading  the  proofs  of  Basselas  or  writing  the  Idler 
in  his  chambers  in  Staple  Inn. 

Walter  Thoenbtjry, 

5,  Fumival’s  Inn. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel. — In  a note  to  the 
following  lines,  which  occur  in  the  well-known 
description  of  Shaftesbury  (Achitophel) — 

“ David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 

And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song,” 

Mr.  Christie,  the  editor  of  the  Globe  Edition  ” 
of  Dryden,  makes  the  following  singular  re- 
mark : — 

“ This  arrogant  boast,  which  has  been  justified,  could 
only  have  been  made  in  an  anonymous  publication.” 

^ Surely  this  is  entirely  to  mistake  Dry  den’s  allu- 
sion. The  poet  has  been  drawing  (whether  justly 
or  the  reverse  is  not  here  the  question)  a m 
severe  portrait  of  Shaftesbury,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  had  he  been  as  loyal  a subject  as  he  was  an 
upright  judge,  David  would  have  composed  a 
psalm  in  his  honour,  and  Heaven  (to  whose  glory 
David’s  psalms  are  without  exception  devoted) 
would  have  been  without  at  least  one  of  the 
number. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  explanation,  equally  with 
Mr.  Christie’s,  the  allegory  halts  j for  Charles  II., 
who  represents  David  in  the  satire,  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  hymns  to  the  Almighty ; 
but  such  occasional  lapses  are  quite  in  Dryden’s 
manner ; and  it  is  certainly  most  improbable  that, 
arrogant  or  not,  Dryden  should  speak  of  a satirical 
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poem  as  one  by  tbe  writing  of  wbicb  Heaven  ” 
could  be  either  pleased  or  honoured. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  more  plausible 
explanation  of  the  passage  has  been  suggested. 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  edition,  like  many  others, 
passes  over  the  difficulty,  siccissimis  pedibus.” 

Temple.  A.LI'KED  A.IIT GER. 

Mart,  Queen  oe  Scots. — A tragedy  on  this 
ever-attractive  theme  has  just  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, the  author’s  name  Lothar  Erse,  a native  of 
Austria.  The  scene  of  action  is  placed,  not  in 
England,  but  in  Scotland;  and  Mary  is  not  repre- 
sented as  in  prison,  but  as  a reigning  sovereign. 
The  play  is  said  to  possess  decided  dramatic 
power,  and  was  received,  on  its  representation  in 
Weimar,  with  great  applause.  In  the  present 
dearth  of  native  dramatic  talent,  here  is  a fine  sub- 
ject for  our  playwrights  to  work  from ; and  I freely 
throw  out  the  hint,  as  suggested  to  me  by  a 
favourable  critique  in  a German  periodical. 

John  Macrat. 

Biefin  and  Pieein. — As  I was  walking  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  through  the  streets  of 
Cambridge  with  my  wife,  we  noticed  in  a grocer’s 
shop  some  pears  fiattened  out  and  dried  after  the 
manner  of  biffins.  What  do  they  call  them,  I 
wonder,”  said  my  wife.  ^^Piffins  of  course,”  I 
replied,  jokingly.  We  went  into  the  shop  and 
asked.  ‘^Piffins,  ma’am,”  was  the  reply,  to  my 
great  amusement.  The  originator  of  these  dried 
pears  had  evidently  followed  exactly  the  same 
train  of  thought  that  I myself  had.  Dried  apples 
are  called  biJins ; the  word  pear  begins  with  a ; 
therefore  dried  pears  should  be  called  No 

logic — but  concise  and  convenient.  And  so  the 
word  has  passed  into  the  English  language.  It  is 
the  fashion  now-a-days  for  philologists  to  deny 
that  a word  can  be  manufactured  in  this  way  out 
of  two  or  more  other  words,*  and  the  word  piffim, 
is  therefore  valuable  as  showing  how  convention- 
ally a word  may  sometimes  be  formed.  If  piffin 
has  thus  been  formed  in  our  own  days,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  a few  words  may  have  been  thus  formed 
in  former  days  ? And  if  so,  this  mode  of  word- 
formation,  utterly  illogical  and  irradical  (if  I may 
coin  the  word)  as  it  is,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
as  possible. 

I know  one  other  instance  in  which  a word  has 
been  manufactured  in  a similar  manner.  A young 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  for  her  Christian 
names  Jane  Emma,  and  for  some  little  time  she 
was  called  Jane  Emma.  Some  one,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  Jane  Emma  was  rather  long, 


* Thus  the  word  Jehovah  is  commonly  believed  by  the 
Jews  to  have  been  similarly  made  up  out  of  the  past, 
present  participle  and  future  of  the  Hebrew  verb  hayah 
or  havah  ; and  this  conventional  derivation  is  regarded 
as  altogether  impossible,  and  ridiculed  by  Hebrew  scholars 
of  the  modern  school. 


and  that  Jemma  would  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  The  idea  found  favour,  and  now 
no  intimate  friend  of  the  young  lady  ever  calls 
her  anything  else  but  Jemma  * ; and  if  she  ever 
marries  and  has  daughters,  I doubt  not  but  that 
one  of  them  will  be  christened  Jemma,  and  then 
some  day  the  origin  of  this  name  may  be  a puzzle 
to  her  descendants  and  to  other  people  also. 

F.  Chance. 

Darwin’s  Theory  in  Java. — 

“Hundreds  of  anecdotes  are  told  concerning  these 
‘ doubles  ’ of  the  Javanese.  If  you  question  a native  on 
the  subject,  there  is  not  one  who  will  not  tell  you,  ‘ The 
monkeys  are  men  just  like  ourselves,  but  they  are  much 
cleverer,  and  have  never  chosen  to  speak,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  made  to  work.” — A Voyage  Round  the 
World,  by  M.  De  Beavoir. 

This  is  precisely  the  opinion,  and  expressed  too 
in  the  same  words,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
natives  of  India  by  Europeans.  But  because  in 
Hindu  mythology  there  happens  to  be  a monkey - 
god,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a belief  should 
be  attributed  to  them.  They  are  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently enlightened  to  entertain  it  seriously. 
Perhaps  travellers  do  not  give  semi-civilised  ori- 
entals sufficient  credit  for  their  satirical  talents. 
There  may  be  many  a Dumas  f in  Java.  S. 


ENGRAVING  OF  ANNE  OF  DENMARK. 

I have  recently  met  with  an  engraved  portrait 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (?)  three-quarter  length..  As 
I am  desirous  of  knowing  if  it  is  of  any  value,  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  The  size  of  the 
engraving  is  10  by  8|  in.  The  face  is  certainly 
not  young ; the  hair  in  rolls,  leaving  the  forehead 
bare.  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rolls,  which 
are  transverse  in  their  direction  and  powdered, 
are  what  seem  to  be  short  rolls  of  a darker 
colour,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  an  embattled 
coronet,  and  quite  at  the  back  is  a dark  feather ; 
on  the  left  side  is  a long,  narrow,  tapering  plait 
of  hair  with  the  ends  free.  She  wears  a necklace 
of  three  rows,  and  a locket  appended  to  them. 
On  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a broad,  embroidered, 
ribbed,  reverted  ruff.  The  low  dress  has  a rosette 
on  each  shoulder,  and  one  in  the  centre ; on  the 
left  arm  is  a scarf  with  very  broad  ends  of  fringe. 
The  long  sleeves  end  each  in  a deep  richly  em- 
broidered reverted  cuff ; on  each  wrist  is  a triple 

* My  wife,  who  is  a relation  of  the  young  lady,  tells  me 
that  the  name  is  now  always  spelled  Gemma.  This  makes 
its  origin  still  more  obscure  and  puzzling,  for  there  is  a 
genuine  Italian  woman’s  name  Gemma.— See  Miss  Yonge’s 
Hist,  of  Christian  Names. 

j*  Dumas  being  asked  by  a rude  fellow  (with  reference 
to  his  complexion)  who  his  father  was,  replied  “ _A 
negro.” — “And  your  grandfather?”  — “A  monkey,  sir. 
My  pedigree  begins  where  yours  ends.” 
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row  of  beads;  in  the  left  hand  is  a handkerchief^ 
and  in  the  right  a fan  (?)  of  three  large  ostrich 
feathers  fixed  in  a handle.  The  waist  is  long,  end- 
ing in  a hoop.  Unfortunately  the  dress  has  been 
daubed  over  with  dull  red  paint.  At  the  bottom 
pi  the  engraving  are  the  following  two  verses  of 
eight  lines  each^  placed  side  by  side,  in  manuscript 
characters.  There  is  no  date,  but  this  inscription : 
— Sould  by  John  Ouerton  at  the  White  Horse 
neere  the  Fountaine  Tauerne  without  Newgate. 
Are  to  be  sould  by  . . . .*  Peter  Stent.” 

Before  the  first  verse  is  a large  A,  and  after  the 
second  a large  0,  done  in  pale  green  water-colour. 
Thee  to  invite,  the  great  God  sent  a starre, 

Whose  friend  and  neerest  kyn  good  Princes  are, 

For  though  they  run  the  race  of  men  and  dye. 

Death  seems  but  to  refine  their  Majestie  : 

So  did  the  Queene  from  hence  her  court  remove. 

And  left  the  Earth  to  bee  enthron’d  above  ; 

There  she  is  chang’d,  not  dead — no  good  Prince  dies, 
But  as  the  day  sunne,  onely  setts  to  rise. 


“ And  now  that  cloud  of  death  is  ouer  blowne, 

To  heav’n  her  native  sojde,  her  soule  is  flowne 
Where  her  Redeemer  lives,  with  him  to  raigne. 
Millions  of  Angells  waiting  on  the  traine ; 

No  more,  as  here,  half  mortall,  half  devine. 

But  in  pure  glory  in  her  sphere  to  shine. 

From  whence  shee  sends  a brighter  lustre  downe 
Then  Caesars  locke,  or  Ariadnes  crowne.” 

T.  P.  Fernie. 

[The  engraving  of  which  Mr.  Fernie  has  furnished 
us  with  a rough  tracing  is  Anne  of  Denmark.  A fine  im- 
pression, but  without  the  large  letters  A.  C.  and  the  line 
beginning  “ Sould,”  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  thus 
described  in  Granger  (ed.  1824),  ii.  9 
“ In  ac  rich  dress,  large  feather  fan  in  her  left  hand, 
sixteen  English  verses,  ‘Thee  to  invite,’  &c.  No  name 
of  engraver,  &c. ; small  sheet ; rare.” 

Judging  by  the  style  and  extremely  delicate  working 
of  the  face,  it  is  very  probably  the  work  of  Pass.] 

Birch  Family. — In  tbe  cburcb  of  South. 
Thoresby,  Lincolnshire,  is  a tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Birch,  who  died  in  1808,  and 
who  had  been  rector  there  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  I should  feel  obliged  to  any  of  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  if  they  could  give  any 
account  of  the  ancestors  of  the  above.  Mr.  Birch 
left,  I believe,  five  sons — viz.  Thomas,  Jonathan, 
William,  Neville,  and  Charles.  Any  information 
of  the  descendants  of  these  would  likewise  be 
-<3steemed  a favour.  F.  M.  Daykin, 

43,  Glasshouse  Street,  Nottingham. 

TheBocase  Tree.— In  Farming  Woods,  Rock- 
ingham Forest,  Northamptonshire,  stands  an  old 
stone  about  three  feet  high,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

“ Here  in  this  plaes  stood  Bocase  tree.” 

If  you  would  give  any  information  about  Bocase 
tree  ” you  would  greatly  oblige  F.  R.  A, 

Thrapston. 

[The  bocase  tree  signifies  probably  the  chestnut-tree, 
from  the  old  French  word  hochasse,  a wild  chestnut.  (See 

* An  erasure  here. 


Cotgrave’s  Dictionary^  In  Anglo-Saxon  hoc  or  hocce, 
in  modern  Swedish  hoh,  denote  a beech-tree ; but  the 
common  root  in  all  these  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the 
French  hois,  a wood,  hocage,  a grove  of  trees,  and  the 
English  wood,  which  is  doubtless  merely  a metathesis  of 
letters.  The  word  hook  also  comes  from  the  same  source, 
from  the  circumstance  of  thin  layers  of  wood  or  bark 
having  in  former  times  been  the  materials  on  which 
records  of  any  kind  were  kept.  From  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  the  root  in  hoc  or  hochasse,  the  word  by  a natural 
law  of  metonymy  came  to  be  applied  to  particular  trees 
as  well  as  to  wood  in  general.  What  this  signification 
originally  really  was  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  on 
positive^,  and  at  least  would  entail  a lengthened  and 
wearisome  disquisition.  Bescherelle  derives  hois  from 
the  Greek  )8(f(r/cco,  to  graze,  from  woods  being  the  pasture 
grounds  of  cattle ; but  this  explanation,  though  it  doubt- 
less carries  some  truth,  is  manifestly  imperfect.  In 
“ N.  & Q.”  S.  viii.  498,  will  also  be  found  some  con- 
jectures as  to  the  origin  of  the  Bocase  tree.] 

Buckley,  at  Oxeorh. — Some  years  ago  there 
was  a young  man  at  tbe  University  of  Oxford  of 
tbe  name  of  Buckley,  wbo  gave  promise  of  great 
eminence  in  classical  and  general  literature,  bad 
bis  life  been  spared ; but  be  was  cut  off",  by  fever, 
I believe,  before  be  bad  reached  bis  thirtieth  year. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  editing  new  and  improved 
editions  of  standard  school  and  college  books,  and 
I am  anxious  to  procure  a list  of  all  that  be  did  in 
this  way.  Can  any  of  your  readers  assist  me  ? 

Young  Buckley  was  a protege  of  tbe  well-known 
Greek  scholar,  George  Burges.  Querist. 

[The  Rev.  Theodore  Alois  William  Buckley,  M.A., 
late  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was 
born  July  27,  1825,  and  died  Jan.  30,  1856.  He  was 
buried  in  Woking  cemetery  with  this  inscription  on  his 
tomb ; — 

“ The  love  of  learning  made  thee  early  known. 

But  Death  as  early  struck  the  flower  half-blown.” 

The  works  he  edited  or  translated  attest  his  diligence, 
accuracy,  and  accomplishments  as  a classical  scholar.  A 
list  of  them  (too  long  for  quotation)  is  printed  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1856,  with  some  account  of  his 
personal  history.] 

Candor  illhisus.” — Wbat  family  used  tbe 
motto  Candor  illsesus  ” in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  say  from  1620  to  1630  ? 

Geo.  Williams. 

Dandy  Rolls.— -I  am  a maker  of  dandy  rolls. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  tbe  mean- 
ing or  derivation  of  tbe  adjective  in  tbis  case? 

I suppose  its  application  is  not  anterior  to  tbe 
making  of  paper  by  machine.  E.  Amies. 

English  Bible. — Will  one  of  your  learned 
correspondents  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with 
dates  of  tbe  editions  of  tbe  English  Bible  pub- 
lished in  tbe  reign  of  King  James  I.  ? and  also  to 
inform  me  which  is  tbe  most  authentic  history  of 
tbe  English  Bible  ? E.  Grieeiths. 

Molleston  House. 

[The  following  list  of  the  English  Bible  printed  temp. 
James  1.  is  taken  from  Bohn’s  Lowndes  and  the  Cata- 
logues of  the  British  Museum  : — Lond.  4to,  black  letter, 
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4to  and  8vo  ; 1605,  Lond.  blade  letter,  4to  ; 1606,  Lond. 
4toand8vo;  1607,  Lond.  fol. ; 1607-8  Lend.  4to  ; 1608, 
Lond.  4to  and  8vo  5 1609,  Lond.  4to;  1610,  Lond.  fo  .,4to, 
and  8vo;  Edinb.  fol.;  Doway,  2 vols.  4to;  1610-11, 
Lond.  4to,-  1611-1613,  the  Authorised,  ^ond.  fob,  4to, 
870,  and  l2mo;  1612,  the  Royal,  4to  ; 1613,  Lond.  fol. 
and  4to;  1613-14,  Lond.  4to ; 1614,  Lond.  8vo;  161o, 
Lond.  4to;  1616,  Lond.  fol. ; 1617,  Lond.  fol.,  8vo,  and 
12mo;  1618,Lond.l2mo;  1619,  Lond.  4to  and  8vo  ; 1620, 
Lond.  12mo;  1621,  Lond.  4to  and  8vo  ; 1622,  Lond.  4to; 
1622-3,  Lond.  4to ; 1625,  Lond.  4to.  Consult  also  the 

Lists  by  Pettigrew,  Cotton,  and  Lea  Wilson.  _ 

The  standard  work  on  The  History  of  the  Bible  is  that 
bv  Thomas  Stackhouse,  especially  the  editions  corrected 
ahd  improved  by  Dr.  George  Gleig  (Lond.  3 vols  4to, 
1817),  and  that  by  Dr.  Dewar  (Glasgow,  roy.  8vo,  1838, 
1846,  1850).  The  following  works  may  also  be  prohtably 
consulted:— (1.)  A General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  four  Cen- 
turies, by  R.  F.  Westcott,  M.A.  1855,  8vo ; and  by  the 
same  author  (2.)  A General  View  oj  the  History  of  die 
English  Bible,  1868,  8vo.  To  which  may  be  added  Dr. 
Win.  Smith’s  Student’s  Old  and  New  Testament  History, 
2 vols.  1865-6.] 


“ The  Four  Last  Things.” — A late  acquisition 
to  my  library  is  Poems  on  the  Four  Last  Things : 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  Heaven,  12mo,  pp.  122, 
Betswortb,  1706.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tion it  came  from  it  is  called  Greens;  bul 
lookino-  up  that  name  I find  the  Four  Last  Ihings 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Greene,  Bishop  of  Ely,  are  in  prose. 
John  Bunyan  wrote  a book  in  verse  under  the 
title,  but  it  is  not  his;  nor  is  it  The  Four  Last 
Things  of  Dr.  Trapp.  “ The  Author  to  his  Booke, 
in  Imitation  of  Ovid,”  introduces  himself  and  work 
in  thirty-two  lines,  lieginning  — 

« Go,  little  book,  whilst  I lament 
My  wretched  fate  and  banishment,  — 


nected  with  that  of  Millet.  Any  information 
respecting  the  above  will  greatly  oblige  H.  A. 
Bainbridge,  24,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 

Horae. — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents,  learned  in  ritual  matters,  can  tell 
me  in  what  part  or  parts  of  a MS.  Book  of  Hours 
to  look  for  the  differences  which  distinguish  one 
Use  from  another,  as  the  Use  of  Sarum  from  the 
Use  of  Rome  or  Paris.  I have  one  before  me  m 
which  there  are  no  words  such  as  we  frequently 
find— “ Incipiunt  Horae  b.  v.  M.  secundum  usum 
Romanae  curiae,”  or  the  like.  The  workmanship 
is  apparently  French ; of  the  few  saints  which 
the  Calendar  contains  there  are  none  but  St.^  Ed- 
mund the  king  which  are,  I suppose,  distinctively 
British  ; but  the  fact  that  there  are  large  minia- 
tures of  St.  George  and  the  martyrdom  of  Sf. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  might  lead  one  to  conjec- 
ture that  if  one  knew  where  to  look  for  the  proof 
the  volume  might  be  found  to  be  a Sarum  one. 

Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a kind  friend  for  the  following 
reply  to  our  correspondent’s  query : — 

“ The  particular  Use  after  which  the  Manuscript  Hours 
were  written  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  commencement. 
When  not  thus  specified,  the  diocese,  monastic  order,  and 
even  the  church  and  monastery  where  it  was  recited,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  saints  named  in  the  Calendar,  the 
CotnmGinoratioiiSj  and  the  Litanio©  Sanctorum.  The 
Sarum  hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  differed  from 
the  Roman  in  psalms  and  lessons.  At  present  the  Roman 
is  alone  in  use.  Consult  also  Be  Officio  Parvo  B.  Mariw 
Virqinis:  Radulph,  Decan.  Tongres.,  Be  Canonum  Ob- 
servantia,  propositio  21,  at  p.  1146  of  Melchior  Hittorpius, 
Be  Bivinis  Catholic.  Eecl.  Ofiiciis,  Paris,  fol.  162o.  — 
H.  C.”] 


and  ending  — 

From  the 


“ but  keep  my  name^ 
malicious  breath  of  Fame.” 


A prohibition  which,  considering  the  time  of 
the  possessor  of  the  secret  may  without  any  breach 
of  confidence  now  reveal.  A-  L-. 


Helio  GAB  ALUS  .—Upon  what  occasion  was  it 
that,  or  for  what  purpose  did,  Heliogabalus  col- 
lect ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cobwebs  in 
Rome”?  as  I have  just  found  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lampridius  in  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Horace.  _ W-/- 

FThe  following  passage  occurs  in  the  life  of  Helioga- 
balus by  Lampridius  Jocabatur  sane  ita  cum  servis, 
ut  eos  iuberet  millena  pondo  sibi  aranearum  deferre,  pro- 
nosito  prsemio  ; collegisseque  dicitur  decern  millia  pondo 
aranearum,  dicens  et  hinc  intelligendum  quam  magna 
esset  Roma.”] 


Heraldic.— Can  any  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  in- 
form me  to  whom  the  crest  of  a lion  rampant 
holding  an  olive  branch  in  his  mouth  belongs  ? 
also  a coat  of  arms  with  a coronet  and  two  chev- 
ronels?  Also,  I am  desirous  of  ascertainmg 
antecedents  of  a family  named  Greenoway  living 
near  London  1630  to  1640.  The  family  was  con- 


Monument  oe  Sir  Peter  Lely  by  Gibbons.— - 
It  is  stated  in  the  Art  Journal  for  J anuary  1865 
that  Sir  P.  Lely  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  on  Dec.  7,  1680,  by  torch- 
lio-ht.  He  left  one  hundred  pounds  for  a monu- 
ment, which  was  executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons. 
The  fire  of  1795  destroyed  the  church.  Does  any 
drawing  or  engraving  of  this  monument  exist  ? 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Marbury  Dun.— Near  Marbury  Hall,  Cheshire, 
is  a knoll  or  tumulus  crowned  with  trees,  and  a 
stone  bearing  the  inscription : — 

“ Here  lies  Marbury  Dun, 

The  best  mare  that  ever  run.” 

Where  shall  I find  the  true  history,  or  even  the 
legend  of  this  famous  horse,  which  is  said  to  have 
be'en  buried  with  silver  shoes  ? M.  D. 

Mary  Rant’s  Prophecy.— In  Langius’  preface 
to  that  curious  alchemistical  book  An  Open  En- 
trance to  the  Shut  Palace,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
‘‘  Mary  Rant  (an  Englishwoman),  who  by  inward 
revelation  promised  concerning  the  making  of 
gold,  that  it  would  become  vulgar  or  common  in 
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the  year  1661.'''  Who  was  she^  and  where  is  the 
prophecy  to  be  seen  ? Similar  anticipations  have 
been  ascribed  to  many  modern  physicists, 

C.  Ellis  Beowi^e. 

[Mary  Eant’s  work  is  extremel}*  rare,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian.  It  is  en- 
titled Clavis  -Apocalyptica  Claries  Rante,  Angl,  ques  aiiri 
faetiirum  Rrevi  Vulgarem  futurum  fore,  ut  pote  anno 
l%Ql,promittit.  Tolos£e,8vo.  See  “ Isl.  & Q.”  S.  v.  130.] 

Louis  Vives. — Who  was  J.  H.^  the  translator 
of  Vives’  Commentary  on  the  treatise  of  Saint 
Augustine^  De  Civitate  Dei  ” F In  what  works 
can  I find  any  information  as  to  his  (Vives’) 
sojourn  in  England  ? Em.  Vandeji  Bussche. 

Bruges. 

rj.  H.jthe  translator  of  Vives’  Commentary  (1610)  was 
John  Healey,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  whom 
some  notices  will  be  found  in  “H.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  203, 
334, 479  ; iii.  236.  The  best  account  of  John^  Louis  Vives 
(ob.  1540)  is  the  Memoire  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  deJean- 
Louis  Vives,  par  A.-J.  Haineche,  printed  in  Memoires 
Couronnes  de  VAcademie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  et  Belles- 
Lettres  de  Bruxelles,  1841,  tome  xv.  Consult  also  Wood’s 
Atlien<x  Oxonienses  by  Bliss,  i.  141,  and  Fiddes,  Life  of 
Cardinal  TVolsey,  ed.  1724,  p.  218.] 


think  he  was  on  the  Western  Circuit.  He  had 
little  practice^  but  was  reputed  to  be  a competent 
mwyer  and  good  scholar.  He  held  the  Vinerian 
Ppfessorship  at  Oxford,  and  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  Inaugural  Lecture  that  he  had  a few  copies 
printed  for  private  distribution.  Lord  Denman 
received  one,  and  told  me  the  metaphor,  which 
was  so  striking  that  I wrote  it  down,  and  asked 
him  if  I had  it  correctly.  He  said  yes,  and  offered 
to  lend  me  his  copy  for  perusal,  but  as  he  said 
there  was  nothing  else  remarkable  in  it  I did  not 
trouble  him.  My  version  is : — 

‘‘  Launched  in  the  wide  ocean  of  legal  study  without 
rudder  or  compass,  he  leaps  like  a squirrel  from  twig  to 
twi^g,  vainly  endeavouriug  to  collect  the  scattered  limbs 
of  Hippolytus.” 

I commend  these  variations  to  the  consideration 
of  tnose  who  believe  that  the  text  of  Homer  was 
reserved  in  its  purity  through  so  many  centuries 
efore  the  invention  of  letters.  Should  any  reader 
of  H.  & Q.”  possess  a copy  of  the  lecture,  I shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  exact  passage,  if  it  differs  from 
the  above.  An  InnEE  Templae. 


Peeiodicals.— A lady  will  be  obliged  to  you 
or  your  correspondents  for  .information  as  to  the 
names  and  numbers  of  periodicals  published  in 
Grreat  Britain,  London  excepted. 

^ [Our  correspondent  will  find  a copious  list  of  mao-a- 
^nes,  reviews,  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
Hingdom  and  the  British  Isles  in  the  Newspaper  Press 
Birectory  for  1871  (London,  C.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Bed 
Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  price  one  florin),  pp.  125  to  135.] 

WALpn’s  Liee  oe  De.  DonnE.”— In  Wal- 
ton’s Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne  there  is  an  extract 
from  a letter  written  by  the  latter,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  : It  is  now  spring,  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  it  displease  me ; every  other 
tree  blossoms  and  I wither,”  &c.  The  date  of  the 
letter  is  Sept.  7.  Can  any  of  your  readers  account 

Alpha. 

[What  appears  as  one  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne 
consists  pf  extracts  from  several  others,  as  stated  by 
Walton  in  the  preceding  paragraph:  “Thus  he  did  be- 
moan himself;  and  thus  in  other /e«ers.”  Some  of  the 
passages  we  have  traced  in  Donne’s  Letters,  edit.  1651, 
pp.  36,  50,  61,  78,  &c.] 


Philip  Williams’s  Metaphoe.— In  the  Recol 
lections  of  the  late  John  Adolphus,  by  his  daugh 
ter  Mrp  Henderson,  just  published,  are  man 
interesting  extracts  from  his  diary.  In  one  datei 
Christmas  Day,  1840,  he  mentions  dining  in  thi 
Inner  Temple  Hall  and  hearing  -- 

. “A  strangely  mixed  metaphor  used  by  Phil.  William 
m a lecture  delivered  by  him  as  Vinelian  Professor 
Deiieve.  it  was  something  like  this Thus  is  thi 
student  launched  into  the  wide  ocean  of  the  Law  withou 
ladder  or  compass,  jumping  like  a squirrel  from  bougl 
to  bough,  and  enaeavouring  to  fish  up  the  disiointec 
members  of  the  polypus.” — p,  216.  ^ ^ 

I remember  Philip  Williams,  K.C.,  about  thirty- 
live  years  ago,  as  the  tallest  man  at  the  bar.  I 


^^WSECK  OE  THE  LoNTDOjSr,”  A PoEM  BY  FlTZ- 
BALL.— Where  can  this  be  obtained  ? X, 


THE  “FETTER-LOCK”  AS  A COGNIZANCE  OF 
THE  LONGS  OF  WRAXHALL. 

(4'h  490  4g0^^ 

The  communication  by  the  Vicar  of  Bradford- 
on -Avon  about  a monument  in  South  Wraxhall 
church,  CO.  Wilts,  will  not  fail  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion  of  any  Wiltshire  archgeologist  acquainted 
with  the  place ; for,  as  he  most  truly  says,  it  has 
been  for  a long  time  a very  great  puzzle.  It  may 
be  well  just  to  mention,  in  aid  of  any  reader  of 
1).  & Q.”  who  may  wish  to  try  his  hand  at  an 
opinion,  that  small  engravings  of  it  (with  an 
elaborate  description  by  the  late  C.  E.  Lono-,  Esq  ) 
may  be  found  in  the  Gent.  Maq.,  June,  1835, 
p.  688,'  also  in  Walker’s  South  Wraxhall  (p.  6), 
and  in  Wiltshire  Collections,  Aubrey  and  Jackson, 
plate  ii.  and  p.  23.  The  effigy  is  certainly  that  of  a 
lady,  apparently  the  wife  of  a Long.”  That  the 
fetter-lock  ” badge  on  the  cornice  and  panels  had 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  the  manor  of  Dray  cote 
Cerne  (a  manor  some  miles  off,  and  in  a difterent 
Hundred  from  that  in  which  South  Wraxhall  lies) 
was  John  Aubrey’s  story,  not  mine.  At  the  time 
I wrote  the  observations  on  Aubrey  which  the 
Vicai[ quotes  from  me,  the  matter  had  not  been  so 
fully  inquired  into  as  it  has  been  since  both  by 
him  and  ^ others ; and  I therefore  did  not  feel 
in  a position  to  contradict  or  correct 
Aubrey  (who  lived  two  hundred  years  ago),  except 
oil  a minor  point.  It  is  now,  I thiak,  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  fetter-lock  ” badge  has  nothing  to 
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do  witli  the  tenure  of  the  manor  of  Draycote 

Cerne.  ^ i v 

That  this  badge  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Long  family,  as  an  emblem  of 
their  hereditary  office  of  “ Bedell  or  Bailiff  oi  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,”  under  Shaftesbury  monas- 
tery, is  a good  idea  of  the  Vicar’s  own,  and  it  is 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  yet  put  forth. 
He  will,  I am  sure,  not  object  to  my  makmg  one 
remark  upon  it,  viz.  that,  from  the  authorities  he 
quotes,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  q^uantities  ot 
lands  attached  to  the  office  of  Bedell:  one  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  William  Bedell, 
A.D.  1250,”  to  John  Long,  Esq.,  A.u.  1630  ” ; the 
other  through  those  of  the  families  of  Ford  to 
“Berlegh”  (above,  p.  425,  col.  2).  Now  that 
this  second  parcel  of  ground,  with  office  of 
Bedell  attached,  ever  came  to  the  Long  family,  I 
think  doubtful;  because  the  Ford  and  Berlegh 
estates  in  that  part  of  Wilts  and  Somerset  cer- 
tainly passed  to  a different  family— the  Husseys ; 
from  them  to  Sir  W^m.  Button  of  Alton,  now 
represented  by  Heneage  of  Compton  Basset.  Sup- 
posing that  somehow  or  other  these  Berlegh  lands 
had  come  to  the  Longs,  they  must  have  been 
insignificant  in  quantity,  not  enough  to  constitute 
what  is  generally  understood  by  ‘‘an  heiress  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  of  any  such  heiress 
there  is  no  record,  nor  even  tradition,  in  the 
“ Long  ” family. 

The  Vicar  of  Bradford  suggests  that  the  arms 
on  the  tomb  may  perhaps  bear  out  his  conjecture 
about  an  heiress  of  the  name  of  Berlegh,  or  Bar- 
ley, The  question  turns  upon  the  lst_  and  4th 
quartering  of  the  sinister  (the  wife’s)  side  of  the 
shield  carried  by  the  figure  of  the  angel.  This 
quartering  has  hitherto  been  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  arms  of  Berkeley.  But  as  the  Vicar 
counts  “only  nine  crosses”  upon  it,  “whereas  every 
Berkeley  coat  has  ten,”  and  as  he  considers  the 
charge  on  the  chevron  “to  be  fleurs-de-lys  as  likely 
as  roses  or  plates,  which  two  latter  no  Berkeley 
coat  has,”  he  is  led  to  think  that  the  quartering 
may  be  the  arms  of  “Barley  or  Berlegh”;  because 
Burke’s  Armory  gives,  under  the  name  of  “ Bar- 
ley,” “nine  crosslets  fitchee,  and  on  a chevron 
three  fleurs-de-lys.” 

In  reply  to  this  there  is,  first,  this  objection: 
the  crosses  given  in  Burke  to  “ Barley  ” are  crosses 
fitchee  (pointed  at  the  foot),  whereas  those  on  the 
monument  are  assuredly  crosses  patee—£CA^  such 
are  Berkeley  crosses. 

Again:  as  to  the  number  “nine.”  _Ten  is  cer- 
tainly the  proper  number  on  the  shield  of  the 
principal  house  of  Berkeley;  but  Papworth  (Or- 
dinary  of  British  Armorials)  and  other  authorities 
show  that  the  number  ten  was  not  uniformly 
adhered  to  by  all  the  branches  of  the  house  of 
Berkeley.  We  find  “semes  of  crosses”  pr  “field 
crusilly”  (where  the  number  is  indefinite),  and 


other  varieties,  as  “three,”  “six,”  “seven,”  “eight,” 
and  “nine”  (Papworth,  pp.  412,  413).  So  that 
had  there  been  only  nine  at  South  Wraxhall,  it 
might  still  have  been  a variety  of  Berkeley  y but 
I think  the  Vicar  will  find,  at  his  next  visit  to 
the  church,  that  he  has  counted  wrong.  I had 
often  examined  the  monument,  but  (since  reading 
his  communication)  I examined  it  again,  taking 
with  me  other  eyes  besides  my  own;  and  we 
declare  ^Hen  crosses  patt4e,  without  a doubt.” 
The  quarter  No.  1 is  damaged  and  indistinct but 
the  quarter  No.  4 contains  undeniably  ten^  six  in 
chief  and  four  in  base. 

As  to  the  charge  on  the  chevron,  whether  Koses, 
Plates,  or  Fleurs-de-lys.  G-enerally  speaking,  the 
Berkeley  chevron  was  plain ; but  (as  before  stated) 
the  subordinate  houses  used  distinctions.  Boutell 
(Heraldry,  p.  172)  and  Papworth  (p.  424)  name 
“roses”;  the  latter  (p.  509)  “three  torteauxes 
(which  are  merely  plates  gules).  On  the  glass 
windows  of  old  South  W^raxhall  manor  house, 
Aubrey  copied  three  varieties  (see  Wiltshire  Colp 
lections,  plate  ii.  Nos.  16  and  17 ; also  plate  iii. 
No.  32) : one  chevron  “ plain,”  another  “ ermine 
(for  Berkeley  of  Botetourt,  in  Edmondson’s  Baro- 
nagium,  v.  40),  and  another  charged  with  “ three 
torteauxes  or  plates.”  Boutell  also  gives  an  in- 
stance of  “three  fleurs-de-lys”  on  the  chevron  of 
Berkeley;  so  that  whether  they  be  Roses,  Plates, 
or  Fleurs-de-lys  on  the  monument,  any  one  of  them 
is  to  be  found  (according  to  the  authorities  above 
named)  on  Berkeley  shields.  But  upon  the  late 
careful  inspection  (just  referred  to)  my  companion 
and  myself  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tne 
“ charge  ” was  never  meant  for  Fleurs-de-lys,  nor 
(as  I formerly  thought,  and  indeed  once  printed) 
for  Plates,  but  certainly  for  “i^oses.”  This  is  just 
one  of  those  very  difficult  minutice  of  an  old  worn- 
out  stone  which  would  puzzle  the  whole  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  itself,  every  member  with 
his  best  spectacles  on,  to  pronounce  for  certain 
whether  the  thing  is  this  or  that.  All  that  my 
friend  and  I have  to  say,  versus  'the  Vicar  oi 
Bradford,  is,  that  we  “ go  in  ” for  “ Roses  ” ! 

But,  there  remains  upon  this  Wraxhall  monu- 
ment one  peculiarity  (not  hitherto  taken  notice 
of,  so  far  as  I am  aware),  which,  if  admitted 
to  be  correct,  ought  to  go  a long  way  towards 
determining  the  lady’s  effigy  to  be  that  ot  a 
Berkeley.  In  front  (seethe  engraving  above  reterred 
to)  are  two  large  lions  as  supporters,  the  sinister 
one  only  being  crowned  The  crown  is  a very 
clumsy  one,  quite  overlapping  the  animal’s  head ; 
but  its  clumsiness  is  the  more  useful  as  showing 
(to  our  eyes  at  least)  that  upon  the  dexter  hop 
there  has  never  been  any  crown.  ^Now,  it  is 
curious  enough  that  (as  may  be  seen  in  any  illus- 
trated Peerage)  the  “ supporters  ” of  Berkeley  are 
two  lions,  the  sinister  one  only  crown ' 

I observed  above  that,  in  the  family  of  Long  ot 
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CO.  yV^ilts  there  is  no  record^  nor  even  tradition, 
of  a marriage  witii  a lady  of  the  name  of  Berlegh 
or  Barley ; hat  it  is  otherwise  as  to  Berkeley.  In 
a letter  printed  in  Kimher’s  Baronetage  (ii.  266), 
Sir  J ames  Long  of  Draycote,  writing  in  a.d,  1688, 
speaks  of — 

“ an  ancestor  wlio  married  Berkelej^  of  Beverston,  and 
an  heiress ; by  whom  we  quarter  Fitzharding’s  coat, 
now  Earls  of  Berklej’-,  with  distinction  of  three  roses,  on 
the  cheveron,  between  the  crosses  patee.” 

In  support  of  this  tradition,  the  arms  of  Berkeley 
(according  to  Aubrey’s  drawings)  were  in  his  time 
on  the  windows  of  South  Wraxhall  old  manor 
house  j and  they  are  still  to  he  seen  on  a tomb  of 
Long  in  Draycote  Cerne  church;  also,  impaled 
with  Long  (let  the  Vicar  note  this),  next  to  a 
shield  of  Long  impaling  Pop>ham,  on  a window  in 
the  hall  of  Lacock  Abbey ; also,  with  the  arms  of 
Long  and  the  ''fetter-lock”  badge,  on  the  font  in 
Priston  church,  near  Bath.  All  this  leads  me  to 
think  that  the  lady  on  the  Wraxhall  tomb  must 
have  been  a Berkeley. 

And  why  not  a Berkeley  of  Beverstone,  accord- 
ing to  the  family  tradition  mentioned  above  in 
Sir  James  Long’s  letter  ? Por  it  helps  my  notion 
of  the  case,  to  say  that  Walter  Lord  Hungerford, 
K.G.,  Treasurer  of  England  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  who 
according  to  Oamden  " preferred  ” one  of  the 
early  Longs  to  a "good  marriage,”  had  himself 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Berkeley 
of  this  very  Beverstone  (a  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  remaining  near  Tetbiiry,  co.  Glou- 
cester). In  deeds  in  my  possession  relating  to 
this  Lord  Hungerford,  of  a.d.  1430  and  thereabouts, 
I find  "Robert  Long”  as  his  feolfee  and  confiden- 
tial friend,  associated  with  W^ni.  Lord  Botreaux, 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Sir  John  Stourton,  and 
others.  I believe  this  "Robert  Long”  to  be  the 
earliest  to  whom  that  pedigree  has  been  traced 
with  certainty.  He  was  M.P.  for  Wilts  in  1433, 
and  as  the  names  of  /lis  two  wives  are  on  record,  I 
would  suggest  (and  it  is  simply  a suggestion)  that 
it  may  have  been,  not  he,  but  Ais  father^  who  was 
Eong,”  said  to  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
then  all  powerful  influence  of  the  Hungerfords  in 
the  county  of  Wilts.  Lord  Hungerford,  the  Trea- 
surer, may  have  introduced  the  father  to  Bever- 
stone Castle,  there  to  take  unto  himself  a wife 
out  of  the  same  nest  of  young  ladies  from  which 
he  had  chosen  one  for  himself.  It  may  assist  the 
^lution  of  this  obscure  question  to  add,  that  this 
Eleanor  Berkeley  (Countess  of  Arundel,  and 
widow  of  Lord  Hungerford),  being  sister  of  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  of  Beverstone,  by  her  will, 
A.D.  145o  (Nicolas’  Test.  Vet.^  p.  279),  bequeathed 
money  to  Thomas  Berkeley,  a younger  son  of  her 
brother  Sir  Maurice;  and  there  is  a Thomas 
Berkeley  named  in  a pedigree  by  Le  Neve  (Barts., 
voi.  1.  Coll.  Arm.)  as  the  husband  of  "Elizabeth 
Seymer,  granddaughter  of  "Edmund  Seymer, 


Chivaler.”  These  are  all  the  hints  that  I can 
supply  towards  the  explanation  of  the  shield  on 
this  tomb,  viz.  Long  impaling  (as  I must  maintain) 
Berkeley  quartering  Seymer. 

Of  " sum  lande  had  for  Long*,”  as  Leland  says, 
" by  Hungreforde’s  procuration,”  I have  one  or  two 
notices,  but  not  at  South  Wraxhall.  The  Hun- 
gerfords had  nothing  in  South  Wraxhall  except 
sixteen  acres  adjoining  Atworth,  and  an  "advow- 
son  worth  51.”  The  flrst  notice  I have  of  the 
Longs  having  land  in  Wraxhall  is  in  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  (iv.  467),  which  contain  — 

“ 11  & 12  H.  VI.  (a.d.  1433).  A Petition  to  the  Crown 
from  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Shaftesbury  [to  whom 
Wraxhall  belonged]  and  Eobert  Long  for  License  to  Eober 
Long  to  give  to  the  Abbess  and  Convent  lands  worth 
X marks  per  annum  in  Attewarde,  Bradeforde,  and  Wrox- 
hall,  which  he  held  under  the  Abbess  and  Convent  in 
exchange  for  certain  other  lands  and  tenements  in  Wrox- 
hall  and  Bradeford  worth  x marks  per  annum,  to  be 
given  to  the  said  Eobert  Long  by  the  Abbess  and  Con- 
vent in  exchange  for  ever  by  the  same  service  as  he  held 
before.” 

I had  always  supposed  that  the  Longs,  having 
been  tenants  of  Wraxhall  manor  under  the  abbey 
of  Shattesbury,  had  paid  for  it  at  the  dissolution ; 
but  a novel  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Vicar  of 
Bradford.  He  will  find  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset  (1st 
edit.,  App.  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  516,  517)  several  notices 
of  property  belonging  in  moieties  to  the  monastery 
of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Berkeley  family.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Berkeleys  may  also  have  had 
some  moietxj  interest  in  Wraxhall  which,  by  the 
marriage  with  a lady  of  the  Berkeley  family,  came 
to  the  Longs  ? If  this  point  could  be  established, 
my  explanation  of  the  South  Wraxall  " difficulty” 
would  stand  thus:  viz..  That  the  lady  was  a 
Berkeley  of  Beverstone ; that  the  Berkeleys  had 
some  joint  interest  with  Shaftesbury  Abbey  in 
the  manor  of  Wraxhall : That  Lord  Hungerford 
(from  his  own  wife’s  family)  had  (delicately)  ob- 
tained a partner  for  Master  Long  (the  father  of 
Robert,  the  M.P.  for  Wilts,  in  a.d.  1433) ; and 
that,  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Abbey,  the 
Berkeleys’  joint  interest  in  Wraxhall  was  finally 
severed  from  that  of  the  Abbey,  and  became  the 
lady’s  fortune.  In  this  way  the  meaning  of  the  very 
cursory  notes,  both  of  Leland  and  Camden,  about 
the  original  rise  of  a well-known  Wiltshire  family 
still  owners  of  Wraxhall  manor,  would  be  made 
out;  and,  after  four  hundred  years’  interval,  it 
would,  at  last,  appear  how  "Long”  was  not  only 
" preferred  to  a good  marriage,”  but  also  " had  sum 
lande  by  Hungreforde’s  procuration.” 

With  the  small  exceptions  of  such  trifling 
matters  as  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  I do  not  know 
anything  in  Wiltshire  that  has  tormented  the 
archaeologists  of  the  county  more  than  this  " South 
Wraxhall  monument.” 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol, 
Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 
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PLICA  POLONICA. 


(4*’^  S.  vii.  475.) 

I saw  a woman  suffering  from  this  affection  m 
Berlin  in  1858,  and  I heard  a clinical  lecture  de- 
livered upon  the  case  hy  Prof.  Barensprung,  a 
man  of  high  reputation.  Her  hair  was  matted 
and  felted  together  in  the  most  intricate  manner, 
and  formed  a kind  of  natural  pad  or  cushion  several 
inches  in  thickness  and  symmetrically  placed  upon 
the  top  of  her  head,  hut  projecting  beyond  it  to 
a considerable  distance  ^1  round.  A milknmid 
would  have  found  such  a pad  invaluable.  Be- 
kind,  however,  the  hair  was  gathered  into  two 
tails,  one  of  which  was  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  the  other  perhaps  ten.^  Dr.  Barensprung 
bade  us  particularlynote  that  the  hair  for  an  inch 
and  a half  or  two  inches  above  the  scalp  was  not 
matted  together,  but  that  for  this  distance  every 
individual  hair  was  normal  and  free,  whilst  there 
was  no  exudation  of  any  kind  visible,  and  the  scalp 
itself  presented  a perfectly  natural  appearance. 
When  the  hair  was  taken  hold  of,  there  was  no 
complaint  of  tenderness,  either  in  the  hair  itself  or 

in  the  scalp.  , . i -i 

Dr.  Barensprung  then  told  us  that  he  had  re- 
cently been  to  Prussian  Poland  for  the  express 
purpose  of  investigating  the  so-called  disease j 
that  he  had  seen  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  it,  ard 
that  they,  one  and  all,  had  presented  the  same 
characters  as  the  case  then  before  us.  borne 
writers  had  described  the  Plica  as  an  affection  ot 
the  scalp  which  furnished  an  exudation  glueing 
the  hairs  together,  but  this  "we  had  seen  to  be  in- 
correct. Others  considered  it  to  be  a disease  oi 
the  hairs  themselves,  from  which  a glutinous 
matter  exuded ; but  this  he  had  never  found  to  be 
the  case.  Others,  again,  regarded  the  presence  ot 
fungi  as  the  real  source  of  the  whole  mischief,  but 
no  fungi  had  ever  been  discovered  by  him.  In 
Poland  he  had  found  the  general  opinion  to  be 
that  there  was  an  internal  disease,  the-Plica- 
polonica  disease  (Weichselzopfkrankheit),  ot 
which  the  matted  and  felted  state  of  the  hair  was 
merely  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  or  rather  con- 
stituted the  crisis.  Whenever,  therefore,  anybody 
livino-  in  a part  of  Poland  where  the  Plica  was 
common  felt  a little  out  of  sorts,  het  immediately 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  he  either  was  going 
to  have,  or  had  already  got,  the  Plica-polonica 
disease.  He  would  then  go  to  some  old  womm, 
shepherd,  or  parson  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
had  gained  a reputation  for  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  this  affection  (for  medical  men  in  P oland  seldom 

* Hence  the  German  name  of  the  disease,  JF dchselzopf; 
TVeichsel  meaning  Vistula,  and  Zopf,  pigtail,  though  it 
^ould  seem  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  sometimes 
written  Wichtel, 

t Or  she.  Both  males  and  females  appear  to  sufter 
ifrom  it. 


cared  to  interfere  in  cases  of  the  sort),  and 
would  beg  to  be  told  if  he  had,  or  were  likely  to 
have,  the  dreaded  disease.  A lock  of  hair  (dog  s 
or  horse’s)  would  then  be  given  him,  with  direc- 
tions to  wear  it  next  his  skin,  either  on  his  chest 
or  in  one  of  his  armpits,  for  a certain  length  ot 
time.  If  the  lock  of  hair,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  was  found  to  have  become  tangled  and 
matted  (as  of  course  it  almost  invariably  would 
be  found,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  friction, 
and  of  the  moisture  of  the  parts  in  which  the  hair 
was  placed)-— then  the  patient  was  declared  to  be 
suffering  from  the  disease,  and  he  was  told  he 
could  not  be  cured  unless  the  disease  were  brought 
to  a crisis— in  other  words,  unless  a Plica  could 
be  produced  upon  his  head.  For  this  pu:^ose  his 
head  was  kept  constantly  covered  up,  his  hair  was 
never  cut,  and  sudorifics  were  freely  administered ; 
so  that,  as  might  be  expected,  he  found  himself  ere 
lono-  in  possession  of  his  much-coveted  Plica.  But, 
when  he  had  it,  it  was  not  long,  the  professor  con- 
tinued, before  he  quite  as  eagerly  wished  to  get  rid 
of  it  again,  though  he  but  seldom  gave  effect  to  his 
• 1 ° -1  4-^  "Uo-irQ  Hio  -n-inHa  nf  hair  re- 


wish,  as  he  was  afraid  to  have  the  mass  of  hair  re- 
moved, lest  the  internal  disease  * should  return  with 
redoubled  violence  and  kill  him.  Dr.  Barensprung 
had  nevertheless,  he  said,  removed  the  hair  in 
several  cases  without  the  occurrence  qt  any  Hi 
effects  ; he  had  always  taken  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, of  cutting  off  the  hair  little  by  little.  It 
this  account  of  the  disease  were  correct,  the  lec- 
turer continued,  it  was  evident  that  the  Pb^^ 
could  be  produced  at  will,  and  accordingly  he  had 
succeeded  in  producing  it  in  several  of  his  hospital 
patients.  The  means  he  had  employed  were  pre- 
cisely those  mentioned  above  as  adopted  in  Boland; 
and  if  the  Plica  occurred  only  or  chiefly  m Boland, 
it  was,  he  said,  merely  because  it  was  only  or 
chiefly  in  Poland  that  pains  were  taken  to  pro- 

^^In  ^conclusion.  Dr.  Barensprung  observed  that 
we  had  daily  before  our  eyes  genuine  instances  ol 
Plica,  although  we  were  probably  unaware  that 
they  were  such.  Pie  alluded  to  the  matted  state 
of  the  hair  so  common  in  long-haired,  uncared-for 
dogs,  and  to  that  of  the  wool  in  sheep. 

If  this  is  the  true  view  of  the  matter  and  i 
believe  that  it  is  the  true  view— how  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that,  even  by  recent  eminent 
medical  writers,!  the  hair  is  descnbed  as  being 
glued  together  by  a secretion  exuding  from  the 
scalp  ; that  the  hair  and  scalp  are  said  by  one  or 

* The  patient  whom  I saw  complained— although  she 
had  a very  fine  Plica,  and  ought  to  have  been  cured— of  a 
number  of  aches,  pains,  disagreeable  f^^.'^bons  and  feel- 
ings, which  Dr.  Barensprung  observed  might  well  be  re 
ferred  to  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  or  both.  1057 

t See  Devergie,  Maladies  IfJli 

n 5581,  and  Holmes’  Surgery  (London,  1864,  iv.  762.) 
ft  does^ not  appear  that  these  writers  had  themselves  ever 
seen  a case  of  the  disease. 
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other  of  these  writers  to  become  acutely  sensible 
and  tender,  and  that  the  scalp  is  said  to  ‘‘  bleed  on 
the  slightest  touch  ” ? Dr.  Barensprung  did  not 
enter  upon  this  part  of  the  question ; he  contented 
himself  with  describing  what  he  himself  had  seen 
in  hundreds  of  cases.  My  own  impression,  how- 
ever,  is  that  sometimes  an  ordinary  inflammatory 
anection  M the  scalp  accompanied  by  exudation 
(such  as  Eczema)  comes  on  in  a person  who  has 
already  become  possessed  of  a Plica  in  the  way 
above  described  t ,•  or,  again,  that  a person,  already 
haying  ^ch  an  afiection  of  the  scalp,  fancies  he 
has  the  Plica  disease,  and  allows  his  hair  to  be- 
come matted.  In  either  case  there  would  be  an 
exudation  glueing  the  hairs  together,  and  there 
woMd  be  tenderness  of  the  scalp,  which  would 
readily  bleed  ,•  and  yet  the  exudation,  the  tender- 
ness, and  the  bleeding  would  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Plica. 

^ If  I send  this  account  of  Dr.  Barensnrunff’s 
Tiewt  to  “ N.  & Q.”  it  is  teeause  I look  upon  it 
ratner  as  the  record  of  a singular  popular  supersti- 
tion  than  as  the  history  of  a real  disease. 

o ^ T TT.r,  E Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

In  this  disease  (Pol.  Gwozdziec,  Ger.  Weichsel- 
wpf,  Mmzopf)  the  hair  also  is  characterised  by 
unusual  length,  by  becoming  thickened,  and  by 
loss  of  lustre.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the 
sc&ip# 

lustre,  and  appears  thickened, 
softened,  or  distended  by  a glutinous  fluid  of  a reddish  or 
• • . . . The  hair  is  matted  or  aggluti- 
nated  m diprent  ways— sometimes  in  single  locks  of 
various  thickness  and  length,  resembling  ropes.  . 
Occasionally  the  hair  is  stuck  together  in  one  mass  or 
cue.  In  other  instances  it  is  felted  into  a mass  or  cake 
The  hair  often  acquires  a great 
length.  Instances  of  its  reaching  the  length  of  some 
yards  have  been  adduced.”  (Copeland.) 

It  occurs  principally  in  Warsaw,  Cracow,  and 
Epdomir ; most  frequently  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  and  Dnieper.  It  is  also  found  in  Lithuania, 
Volbynia,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  and  Hungary 
but  IS  very  rare  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  two  cases  of  plica  polo- 
nica  in  England;  the  first  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 the  last  (discovered  by  Dr.  Beigil)  in 

• *7  of  these  is  recorded  in  Philoso- 

phical Transactions,  May  28,  1714,  and  in  Tran- 


* That  the  hair  itself  becomes  fleshy  and  bleeds  whe 
once  as  a popular  exaggeration. 
wotild^I  adopted  for  the  formation  of  the  Plic 

Sse.^  ^ ^ tendency  to  produce  such  a ski 

^ appeared  in  prin 

a ve2^’  shortly  - I think  withi 

delivery  of  this  lecture  of  his.  I too 

I is  from  these  notes  thg 

I have  drawn  up  the  above  summary. 


sactions  of  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xvii.  I doubt 
much  whether  any  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  hair 
mentioned  by  Galen  is  represented  by  plica  polonica. 
In^  this  disease  I have  seen  several  specimens  of 


aeverai  specimens  of 
air  m which  the  whole  growth  (adhered  together) 
has  been  removed  entire.  E.  S.  Chaenock/ 

Cray  s inn. 


THE  TOADSTONE. 

(4a  S.  yii.  S24,  399,  484.) 

An  account  of  tbe  toadstone,  its  generation, 
nature,  and  properties,  will  be  found  under  its 
Latin  appellation — Pufonius  lapis — or  its  various 
synonyms  in  most  of  the  old  treatises  De  Gemmis 
et  Lapidibus,  The  following  passages  are  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  may  save  H.  S.  C.  the  time 
and  trouble  of  seeking  for  rare  and  unfindable 
books : — 

“ Borax,  Nosa,  Crapondinus,  are  synonymous  names  of 
the  same  stone,  which  is  extracted  from  a toad,  of  which 
there  are  two  species — the  white,  which  is  the  best,  and 
rarely  found ; the  other  is  black  or  dun,  with  a ceru- 
lean glow,  having  in  the  middle  the  similitude  of  an  eye, 
and  must  be  taken  out  while  the  dead  toad  is  ^'■et  pant- 
ing,  and  these  are  better  than  those  that  are  extracted 
from  it  after  a long  continuance  in  the  ground.  They 
ha,ve  a wonderful  efficacy  in  poisons.  For  whoever  has 
taken  poison,  let  him  swallow  this ; which  being  down, 
rolls  about  the  bowels,  and  drives  out  every  poisonous 
quality  that  is  lodged  in  the  intestines  ; and  then  passes, 
thro  the  fundament  and  is  preserv’d.  It  is  an  excellent 
reuiedy  for  the_  bites  of  reptiles,  and  takes  away  fevers, 
if  it  be  made  into  a lotion  and  taken,  it  is  a great  help 
m disorders  of  the  stomach  and  reins  ; and  some  say  it  has 
the  same  effect  if  carried  about  one.”— TAe  Mirror  of 
Stones,  ^c.,  by  Camillus  Leonardus,  M.D.  London,  8vo,, 
17o0,  p.  77. 

I transcribe  another  account  from  the  curious- 
English  translation  of  the  Thaumatographia  Na- 
tiiralis  of  Johannes  Jonstonus,  a Polish  physi- 
^  “ Toads  produce  a stone  ; with  their  own  image  some- 
grows  but  in  those  that  are  very  old.. 
Lihav.  1.  3.  singul.  In  the  family  of  Lemnius  there  is 
one  kept  that  is  greater  than  a hazel  nut.  Lemnius  de 
ocemt.  1.  2.  c.  ,30.  It  is  proved  to  dissolve  tumours  that 
arise  from  bitings  of  venomous  beasts,  if  you  rub  it  on 
often.  The  Lapis  Bufonius,  called  the  Swedes 

chronicles  write  of  it,  it  weighed  5 physicall  pounds  and 
3 ounces,  2 drams  lesse ; Crasius  Annul.  Suevic.  1.  12, 
p.  3,  c.  37.  The  words  are  these  After  the  joyfull 
birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God,  anno  1473 ; after  the  birth  of  St.  John, 
tte  27  of  June,  Berchtoldus  Gratterus,  dwelling  then  at 
Hopstach,  in  the  afternoon  went  into  a wood,  which  thev 
call  the  Vale  of  Dipachia,  to  cut  poles  to  make  hoops  for 
vessells.  In  that  place  he  heard  a hissing  and  a great 
noise  by  a river  in  that  valley,  and  when  he  stood  a farr 
off  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  he  saw  an  incredible  heap 
of  serpents  and  vipers,  and  toads  lying  twined  together.. 
As  nere  as  he  could  conjecture,  it  was  a greater  quantity 
than  a great  washing  tub  could  contain.  He  was  frighted 
and  durst  go  no  neerer,  yet  he  cut  a bough,  and  marked 
the  place  there  in  the  conflnes ; that  day  he  came  twice 
back,  and  beheld  that  conventicle  of  serpents,  and  he 
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found  them  all,  allmost  together  ”P»“  = mS*fM 

he  left  them  and  went  home,  concealing  the  matter  lor 
three  daves ; when  he  returned  to  the  wood,  he  found  that 
those  water  snakes  were  gon, 
creatures  were  left,  but  only  one  toad 
a snake  in  a white  glutenous 

like  to  frog-spawn,  and  neere  to  it,  that  ^oa'lstone,  ^u 
fonius,  which  he  catcht  up,  and  wiped  ^ut 

with  him  home,  keeping  it  for  some 

after  that  Gratterus  came  into  the  town  (about  a 100  } eares 
since),  the  stone  was  used  successiully,  for  ^ man  a 
beast  as  it  followes.  The  eldest  sonne  of  the  house  of  Grat- 
terians  keeps  this  toadstone,  and  he  ^'tl  not  len^ 
especially  to  strangers,  under  a pawn  of  50  oi  100  In  ers 
Amongst  the  other  vertues  it  is  observed  tkat  it  bath 
very  great  force  against  malignant  tumours,  that  ai 
venemous.  Cholerick,  or  erisipelas,  apostems,  and  buhos 
and  for  cattel  that  are  bewitched.  They  are  used  to  hea 
it  in  a bag,  and  to  lay  it  hot  without  anything  between  to 
the  nakef  body,  and  to  rub  tke  affected  place  with  i . 
They  say  it  prevails  against  inchantments  of  witeh  , 
esneciallv  for  great  bellied  women  and  children  bewitched. 
So^s^n  as  you  apply  it  to  one  bewitched,  it  sweats  many 
drops.  In  the  plague  it  is  laid  to  the  heart  to  strengthen 
it.  ^It  draws  poyson  out  of  the  heart, 
cles  and  pestilent  sores.  It  consumes, 
softens  all  hardnesse,  tumours,  and  varices, 
of  the  Wonderful  Things  of  Nature,  ^c.  Bendred  into 
English  a Person  of  Quality,  fob,  London,  1657, 
p.  115. 

Another  physician  of  the  same  period  an  esprit 
fort  in  his  way — was  not  satisfied  with  heaisay, 
hut  dared  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  actual  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  This  is  his  account : 

“La  pierre  de  crapaut  que  quelques-yns  appellent 
borax,  chelonite,  batrachite,  ou  crapaudine,  du  mot 
francois  crapaut,  et  les  autres  garatroine,  est  uppehee  pM 
les  Germains  Crottenstein.  Car  c est  vn  bruit  vulgaiie, 
quteUes  sont  jettees  hors  par  des  vieux  crapauts  : quoy 
que  les  autres  estiment  que  c en  est  le  crane.  Je  me 
souuiens,  lors  que  j’estois  infant,  d auoir  g-ix  vn  vieux 
nrapaut,  et  I’auoir  mis  sur  vn  drap  rouge,  affin  de  pouuoir 
auoir  ceste  pierre  : (car  Ton  raconte  qu  il  ne  ^enf  poim  sa 
pierre,  que  lors  qu’il  est  repose  sur  vn  drap  mugj)  mais 
apres  auoir  obserud  toute  la  nuict,  le  crapaut  ne  jetta 
rien,  et  depuis  ce  temps-la,  i’ay  tousjours  creu  POur  badi- 
neries  tout  ce  que  Ton  raconte  de  la  pierre  de  ciapaut  et 
de  son  origine.  II  me  semble  qu  on  ]a  pent  rapporter 
commodement  entre  la  pierre  ^teharis  plus  obscure  , 
(car  elle  a des  taches  obscures,  et  la  couleur  de  la  pierre 
kellaris,  si  ce  n’est  que  sa  couleur  cendree  et  g'use  retire 
■ su r le  rouge) . Elle  est  conuexe  comme  mi  oeil,  et  de  1 auti  e 
coste,  elle  est  applanie,  ou  creusee.  Quelques-vn  appellent 
celle-la  batrachite,  les  autres  brontia  ou  ombria.  Le 
Farfaict  Joaillier,  on  Histoiredes  Pierrenes  &:c  Com- 

posd  par  Anselme  Boece  de  Boot,  8vo.  A Lyon,  1644, 
p.  385. 

See  also  a long  account  of  the  stone  in  Joannis 
De  Laet.  De  Gemmis  et  Lapidihus  lion  _ duo, 

8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1647.  This  writer  considers  that 
Boetius  (De  Boot)  has  wrongfully  confoimded  the 
“ toadstone  ” with  the  garatronium.  He  adds  •. 

“Prsecipuam  illius  virtutem  prsedicat  contra  vertigi- 
nem  capitis,  si  parti  dolenti  applicetur,  aut  bracbio  : 
minus  compertam,  contra  pleuritidem,  deliquia  ammi  et 
morhum  caducmn.  Docuit  me  Ti"  Nobdissimus  Wilh^ 
mus  Bozwellus  Serenissimi  Eegis  Mag.  Britan,  res  agens 
apud  Ihust.  et  potentissimos  D.D.  Ordines  generates  Con- 


foederati  Belffii,  banc  gemmam  si  ardenti  Candelse  pro- 
pius  objiciafur,  earn  sensim  extinguere,  quod  ssepius 
fuerit  expertus,  sed  gemmam  paulatim  nonmhil  corrumpi 
et  veluti  rugas  contrabere.”— p.  99. 

Many  similar  passages  might  be  transcribed, 
the  authors  often  doing  little  more  than  citing  or 
referrino-  to  the  statements  of  their  predecessors. 
I may  ° however,  before  concluding,  a 

Danish  physician  to  give  us  the  results  ot  thao 
rare  and  difficult  process,  especially  where  the 
marvellous  is  concerned — personal  observation . 

“Bufonius  Lapis,  ab  ahis  Cbelonitis,  Batracbites^^^ 
Crapaudina  vocatur ; Germanis  ^rotten-Stein,  quia  fama 
fert  ab  antiquis  bufonibus  eructan,^  quod 

adlumores  et 

dum  succus  eju3  digitis  adhassisset,  lacaiite  facieni 

fricuit;  suMto  intumuit  ad 

annulo  ab  astante  qui  lapidem  banc  tenetat  « loco 
tumido  aliquoties  affricto,  intra  horam 
Praesente  veneno  sudare  et  cat 

circa  contra  venenaejus  pulvis 

culos  vim  habere  insignem  existimant,  adeo  ut  eum 

generati  non  permittat.”— 

foria  Seram  Sanbram,  §-c.,  ab  Olao 

folio.  Amstel.  (aput  L.  and  D.  Elzeviuos),  i65o,  p.  ) 


But  the  possessor  of  the  ^Hoaastone  ring 
seems  somewhat  dubious  as  to  the^  nature  and 
value  of  Hs  gem,  and  may  wish  to  te  assured  of 


formation  of  to  dissipate  a tumou^  or  to 

“ give  forewarning  against  venom.  An  old  writer, 
copying  from  others  still  older,  indicates  the  means 
hv  which  the  character  of  the  stone  may  he  settled 
beyond  question,  and  which  your  correspondent 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  into  requisition:— 

“You  shall  know  whether  the  tode-sfone  bs  the  right 
n^fect  stone  or  not.  Hold  the  stone  before  a tode, 
so  thafto  marsee  it,  and  if  it  be  a right  and  true  stone 
the  tode  will  Ic^p  toward  it,  and  make  as  though  he  wouM 
snSit  Heenviethso  much  that  man  should  have  that 
Znty-A  TlL^d  Notable  TIunge,  by  T.  Lupton,  4to. 
London,  1586,  book  i. 

I need  not  remind  H.  S.  C.  tliat  tbe  stone  in 
bis  ring  is  that  ‘^precious  jewel,” 
the  bead  of  tbe  '^ugly  and  venomous  toad,  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  {As  You  Like  It,  Act  . 
Sc  1)  as  an  apt  symbol  of  tbe  sweetness  of  tbe 
uses  of  adversity.”  Tbe  analogy  is  unfortunately 
not  based  on  scientific  triitb.  In  an  amusing  litL. 
work  tbe  Bev.  B.  H.  Newell  remarks  upon  tbis 
passage : — 

“ The  stone  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ® 

and  called  Toad-stone, 

discovered  to  be  nothing  but  the  fossil  tooth  of  the  sea 

wolf,  or  some  flat-tootbed  fish  not 

island,  as  well  as  several  other  countries.  —The  Zoology 
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of  the  English  Poets  corrected  hy  the  Writings  of  Modern 
Naturalists^  small  8vo,  London,  1845,  p.  130. 

See  also  on  the  same  point  Pennant’s  British 
Zoology^  iii.  16. 

Some  further  remarks  upon  the  supposed  virtues 
of  the  toadstone  will  be  found  in  The  History  and 
Poetry  of  Finger  Rings,  by  Charles  Edwards,  8vo. 
Eedfield  (U.S.),  1855,  p.  107. 

. William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


PEOPHECIES  BY  NOSTRADAMUS  AND  OTHERS 
ON  THE  FALL  OF  PARIS. 

(4*^*  S.  vi.  324,  370,  396,  506.) 

^ The  subject  of  French  popular  prophecies  of 
impending  national  calamities  remains  still  un- 
exhausted, although  there  has  been  a good  deal 
of  writing  about  it  of  late.  If  I mistake  not,  the 
first  reference  to  it  in  N.  & Q.”  bore  my  signa- 
ture. _ My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject 
by  a little  brochure  which  I picked  up  on  a six- 
penny stall  here  in  Melbourne.  The  title  of  this 
volume,  which  is  obviously  a pedlar’s  chap-book, 
IS—  ' 

he  Livre  de  toutes  les  Propheties  et  Pre'dictions, 
Passe— Present— -et  Avenir.  (4^me  e"d).  Considerable- 
ment  ^gmentee,  et  suivie  dune  Lettre  sur  la  Proximite 
de  la  Fin  du  Monde,  par  M.  le  Chanoine  Remusat,  et  de 
la  Priere  de  Pie  IX.  Paris,  1849.” 

Perhaps  a brief  account  of  this  curious  little 
budget  of  oracles  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers. 

The  collection  ranges  from  Isaiah’s  prophecy 
against  Jerusalem  (chap,  xxii.)  down  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  seers  of  the  revolutionary  year 
1848.  All  the  best-known  oracular  utterances  of 
these  latter  days— such  as  those  of  Cazotte,  Ma- 
dame Lenormand,  the  Nun  of  Blois,  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  and  Chateaubriand — ^are  included  \ and 
taken  as  a^whole,  and  read  by  the  light  of  recent 
events,  it  is^  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
strange  reality  and  an  arresting  interest  in  the 
little  book.  Take  the  prophecy  from  Isaiah,  for 
example.  In  our  English  version  the  title  .of 
chapter  xxii._  is  The  Burden  of  the  Valley  of 
Vision,”  and  it  is  quoted  with  an  obvious  sub-re- 
ference to  the  coming  doom  of  the  proud  and  gay 
capital  of  France.  In  your  last  volume  (p.  640), 
Mr.  ^ G.  A.  Sala  has  shown  how  strikingly  the 
predictions  contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah^ would  apply  to  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Prussians  j but  there  is  a still  more  remarkable 
coincidence  of  statement  in  Isaiah’s  prophecy  of 
the  sack  and  fall  of  the  tumultuous  city,  the 
joyous  city,’’  whose  rulers  are  all  fled  together,” 
and  of  which  the  houses  have  been  broken 
down  to  fortify  the  wall.”  Another  remarkable 
circumstance  which  the  book  presents  is  that, 
though  it  has  been  evidently  compiled  for  popular 
circulation  in  France,  it  everywhere  predicts  the 


decline  of  the  national  glory  and  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  one 
would  be  sure  to  find  in  a spurious  collection  of 
oracles.  ^ Thus,  the  fall  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  is  indicated  in  these  terms  After  Pius 
the  Ninth  there  shall  be  ten  more  popes,  who  are 
each  indicated  by  a Latin  symbolical  designation, 
and  then— 

“ In  persecutione  extrema  Romanaa  Ecclesise  sedebifc 
Petrus  Romanus,  qui  pascet  oves  in  multis  tribulationi- 
bus,  quibus  transactis,  civitas  septicollis  diruetur,  eft 
judex  tremendus  judicabit  populum.” 

Again,  Jep  de  Vatiguerro  in  the  thirteenth 
century  predicts  the  spoliation,  devastation,  and 
pillage  of  that  most  famous  city  which  is  the 
capital  and  mistress  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France.”  ^ At  the  same  time,  ^Houte  I’Eglise,  dans 
tout  I’univers,  sdra  persdcut5e  d’une  maniere  la- 
mentable et  douloureuse,  et  s5ra  d5pouillee  et 
privde  de  tons  ses  biens  temporels.”  The  chief 
of  the  Church,  moreover,  is  to,  change  his  resi- 
dence, and  (this  is  striking)  ^G’Eglise  n’aura  point 
de  ddfenseur  pendant  vingt-cinq  mois  et  plus^ 
parce  que  pendant  tout  ce  temps,  il  n’y  aura  ni 
pape  ni  empereur  a Rome,  ni  rdgent  en  France.”^ 
It  is  specially  mentioned  that  Lorraine  shall 
shudder  over  her  spoliation,  and  Champagne  shall 
be  pillaged  and  devastated.”  But,  when  all  these 
calamities  shall  be  overpast,  “a  young  captive 
prince  shall  recover  the  crown  of  the  lilies,  and 
shall  extend^  his  dominion  over  all  the  universe^ 
Once  established,  he  shall  destroy  the  sons  of 
Brutus  and  their  isle,  so  that  their  memory  shall 
pass  into  everlasting  forgetfulness  ”— an  evil  augury 
for  England. 

This  young  prince,  who  is  to  deliver  France 
from  her  uttermost  depths  of  tribulation,  reap- 
pears in  very  many  of  these  prophecies.  In  several 
of  them  he  appears  as  the  last  remaining  scion  of 
the  vieil  sang  de  la  Cap,”  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  a restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Madame  Lenormand,  the  seeress  of  the  first 
Napoleon’s  days,  predicted  in  very  powerful  lan- 
guage the  utter  destruction  of  the  ^‘modern  Car- 
thage, modern  Babylon,  the  guilty  city  of  Paris.’^ 

It  should  fall  a prey  to  a crafty  conqueror,”' 
whom  its  cowardice  and  indifference  would  render 
more  resolute  to  ruin  it ; and  the  end  should  be 
that  Paris,  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders  and  in- 
ternal dissensions,  would  fall  once  more  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  ages  of  barbarism.” 

The  general  tenor  of  the  predictions  is  of  the 
same  cast,  and  the  last  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  the  book  is  that,  all  sur- 
plusage^ of  undesigned  error  allowed  for,  there  is 
always  in  the  world  a large  floating  mass  of  unin- 
spired but  perfectly  authentic  prophecy.  It  is^ 
however,  only  after  its  fulfilment  that  any  pro- 
phecy can  be  proved  genuine.  D.  Blair.. 

Melbourne. 
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NORTH  LANCASHIRE  SONG, 
s.  Yii.  428.) 


I’ve  spoiled  my  best  clothes  and  my  sweet  yellow  hose 
And  I’ll  never  more  seek  for  a wife — I won’t ! 

No  I won’t,  sure  I won’t ! 

I’ll  never  more  seek  for  a wife — I won’t ! ’ ” 


r 


I This  (Quaint  and  humorous  ^ ditty  was  formerly 
very  popular  in  South  Lancashire  and  in  Cheshire. 
Even  still  it  is  frequently  sung  by  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters  whilst  driving  in  spring  carts  on 
pic-nic  excursions  to  Dunham  Park,  Eostherne- 
Meer,  Belle  Vue,  &c.  Indeed,  only  a few  months 
ago  I saw  a gentleman  make  his  dehut  before*  a 
West-Eiding,  Yorkshire,  audience  at  a Penny 
Eeading,”  singing  this  song  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  So  thorough  was  the  appreciation  and 
hearty  the  laughter  at  song  and  singer,  one  or 
both,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  appear  in 
public  again.  The  South  Lancashire  version  is 
much  like  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Morris,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  dialect,“except  that  the  anxious 
mother  advises  him  to  put  on  his  fine  clothes 
and  his  new  yellow  hose,”  in  order  to  captivate 
the  affections  of  the  fair  sex.  But  the  Cheshire 
version,  obtained  from  Nantwich  seventeen  years 
ago,  which  I give  verbatim,  is  by  far  the  best  I 
have  seen.  It  is  entitled-— 

“ Robin  in  search  of  a Wife. 

“‘lam  thee  mother,  and  thee  art  my  son, 

Come  listen  to  parent’s  advice. 

Put  on  thy  best  clothes  and  thy  sweet  yellow  bose. 
And  go  out  and  seek  thee  a wife— thee  must  1 
Aye  thee  must,  sure  thee  must. 

Go  out  and  seek  thee  a wife — thee  must ! ’ 

“ So  Robin  he  put  on  his  holiday  clothes, 

Which  were  neither  tatter’d  nor  torn. 

His  sweet  yellow  hose,  as  well  as  his  clothes ; 

He  looked  like  a gentleman  born — he  did  I 
Aye  he  did,  sure  he  did. 

He  looked  like  a gentleman  born — ^he  did  I 

“ He  had  not  gone  along  very  far. 

When  he  met  a farmer’s  fat  daughter  called  Grace  ; 
He  had  only  just  spoken  but  two  or  three  words, 
When  she  hit  him  a slap  in  the  face — she  did  I 
Aye  she  did,  sure  she  did. 

She  hit  him  a slap  in  the  face — she  did  ! 

“ As  Robin  was  walking  the  street  one  ‘day, 

Thinking  of  nothing  but  folks, 

He  happened  to  kiss  the  wife  of  a priest ; 

She  had  him  put  into  the  stocks — she  did  1 
Aye  she  did,  sure  she  did. 

She  had  him  put  into  the  stocks — she  did ! 

“ Now  Robin  sat  sobbing  and  sighing  full  sore. 

And  kicked  up  a terrible  bother 
‘ If  this  is  the  way  the  men  get  their  wives. 

I’ll  go  home  and  live  with  my  mother — I will  2 
Aye  I will,  sure  I will, 

I’ll  go  home  and  live  with  my  mother — I will  1 ’ 

“ So  come  take  down  the  tabor,  and  play  us  a tune. 

And  take  down  the  meat  from  the  shelf, 

For  we  shall  have  music  and  dancing  in  full, 

For  Robin’s  a man  of  himself — he  is  ! 

Aye  he  is,  sure  he  is, 

For  Robin’s  a man  of  himself — ^he  is ! 

“ ‘ I’ll  tell  thee  now,  mother,  it’s  no  such  nice  thing, 

I was  never  more  shamed  in  my  life ; 


Lees,  near  Oldham. 


John  HiasoN.. 


KIPPER. 


(4'"'  S.  vii.  409.) 

Our  lexicograpbers  Have  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  their  treatment  of  a class  of  words 
closely  allied  to  Upper.  The  idea  of  something 
crooked;  or  something  turned  suddenly  or  sticking 
out  abruptly  from  a normal  direction;  is  common 
to  the  whole  class.  Thus  we  have,  from  the  form- 
of  the  things  named,  gibbet  jib-boom ; and  to 
jibe,  from  the  action  of  a horse  or  boat  in  starting 
aside  from  a direct  course.  On  both  sides  of  tho 
common  border  of  England  and  Scotland,  a cow 
with  a crooked  horn,  that  is,  with  a horn  abruptly 
bent  upwards  or  downwards,  is  called  a Uppit 
cow  5 the  turned-up  plate  of  a man’s  shoe  is  a 
Uppit  toe-plate ; a turned-up  nose  a Uppit  nose> 
&c.  A stick  with  a turned  handle  is  always  a 

gibby  ” stick. 

Halli well  gives  gib-Jisli  as  the  name  of  the  milter 
of  the  salmon  in  the  North.  Jamieson  {Etym. 
Diet,  of  Scot.  Lang.  Suppl.)  says  gib  {g  hard)  is 
used  in  Ettrick  Forest  to  denote  the  beak  or 
hooked  upper  lip  of  the  male  salmon. 

I think,  then,  it  maybe  fairly  concluded  _ that 
the  word  Upper  is  only  a corrupt  form  of  gibber, 
A Upper  salmon  is  a salmon  with  a Uppit  nose. 

Those  who  know  how  the  word  Upper  is  pro- 
nounced in  Scotland  will  recognise  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  which  I have  met  with  in  Watson’s 
Choice  Collection  of  Comic  and  Serious  Scots  Poems 
(1706,  1709,  1711),  in  a description  of  “ The 
Blythesome  W^edding,”  which  is  said  to  be  ^^the 
first  of  the  sangs  of  the  Lowlands  to  be  met  with 
in  print  ” : — 

“ And  tbeve  will  be  sow-libber  Peattie, 
and  plouckie-fac’t  Watt  i’  the  Mill ; 

Capper-nosed  Gibbie  & Francie,  ^ 
that  wins  i’  the  howe  o’  the  hill.” 


Though  Jamieson  failed  to  see  the  true  meaning- 
of  the  word  Upper,  his  explanation  of  it  contains 
matter  of  interest.  He  says  (Supplement)  : — - 
Kipper  originally  denoted  salmon  in  the  state  of 
snawninff,  and  was  synonymous  with  ‘ reid  fische. 
The  title  of  an  Act  of  James  IV.  (1503),  c.  72, 
is  of  slauchter  of  redde  fish,  or  kipper.” 

Skinner  thinks  the  word  denotes  young  salmon, 
or  fry,  from  Belg.  Uppen  = to  hatch.  Kipper  is 
properly  the  name  given  to  the  male  fish ; the 
female  is  called  a roan,  or  roaner,  on  the  Border. 
We  read  in  Acts,  Hen.  VII.  c.  21,  That  no  persoir 
take  and  kyl  any  salmons  or  trowtes  not  beying  in 
season,  being  kepper  salmons,  or  kepper  trowtes^ 
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shedder  salmons,  or  shedder  trowtes’’;  and  in 
Mot.  Pari,  50  Edward  III.  (Cowel),  that  no. 
•salmon  he  taken  between  Gravesend  and  Henley- 
upon-Thames  in  kipper-time,  viz.  between  the  In- 
vention of  the  Cross  (3  May)  and  the  Epiphany.” 

Thomas  Dobsoh,  B.A. 


Kipper,  according  to  Webster,  is  a term  ap- 
plied^ to  salmon  when  [unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to 
the  time  when  they  are  so  considered.”  Kip- 
pered salmon  are — 

“ Salmon  split  open,  salted,  and  dried.  The  word 
kipper  at  first  denoted  a fish  immediately  after  the  spawn- 
ing season ; and  as  such  fish  are  not  good  for  food  while 
fresh,  they  were  usually  cured  and  hung  up.  Whence 
the  word  properly  denoting  a spawning  salmon  came  to 
mean  a salted  and  dried  salmon.” — Jamieson’s  Scot.  Diet. 

Dr.  J.  further  suggests  that  the  word  kipper 
may  literally  mean  “ beaked  ” fish  from  the  Scotch 
word  kip,  a hook,  a jutting  point;  and  I suppose 
that  thus  construed  the  name  expresses  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fish  out  of  season. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  word  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  English  word  “keeper.” 

D.  B. 

Paisley, 


Kipe  (from  the  Saxon  Cypa), 

“ A basket  or  engine  made  of  osiers,  broad  at  the  end, 
and  narrower  by  degrees,  used  in  Oxfordshire  and  other 
parts  of  England  for  the  taking  of  fish,  and  fishing  with 
those  engines  is  called  Upping.  We  read  that  no  salmon 
shall  be  taken  between  Gravesend  and  Henley- upon- 
Thames  in  Upper  time,  viz.  between  the  3rd  of  May  and 
the  Epiphany.  Rot.  Pari.  50  Ed.  HI.”  (Jacob’s  Law 
Diet.) 

G.  M.  T. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM’S  MOTHER. 

(4‘h  S.  vii.  469.) 

It  has  long  been  reckoned  amongst  the  ex- 
ploded scandals  of  history  that  this  brilliant  and 
accomplished  countess,  who  played  so  prominent 
a part  in  the  court  of  James  I.,  was  originally 
a kitchenmaid  of  mean  descent.  This  absurd  story 
has  lately  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  with  so  many  circumstantial  details  with- 
out a shadow  of  foundation,  that  one  is  almost 
afraid  of  correcting  one  of  the  blunders  in  his  nar- 
rative, for  fear  of  being  supposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  rest.  ^ Those  who  write  on  historical  subjects 
in  the  spirit  of  the  song  at  the  music  halls,  “ that 
every  dodge  is  fair  which  will  make  a good  sensa- 
tion, scarcely^  deserve  serious  refutation.  The 
pedigrees  of  Villiers  and  Beaumont  in  the  third 
volume  of  Nichols’s  Leicestershire  are  incom- 
plete and  require  some  corrections;  but  the  parent- 
age of  Anthony  Beaumont,  the  father  of  the 
countess,  appears  in  the  Visitation  of  Leicester- 
shire of  1618. 


Me.  Gaediner  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Villiers  to  Sir  William  Beyner;  for  the  marriage 
took  place  at  Goadby  on  June  19,  1606,  and  is 
duly  recorded  in  the  parish  register.  Peck,  the 
antiquary,  extracted  from  the  Goadby  registers 
all  the  entries  of  the  Villiers  family,  and  they 
were  reprinted  by  Nichols  (vol.  ii.  p.  196).  The 
following  extract  from  these  registers  supplies  an 
amusing  illustration  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  recklessness  of 
statement : — 

“ 1607,  April  8.  Sir  William  Fielding  and  Mrs.  Susan 
Villiers  married.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  entry  that  Susan  Villiers 
married  Sir  William  Fielding,  one  of  the  principal 
knights  in  Leicestershire,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Denbigh,^  in  the  next  year  after  the  death  of  her 
father.  Sir  George  Villiers,  and  some  time  before 
her  mother  married  her  third  husband.  Sir  Thomas 
Compton.  But  what  does  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
say  about  it  — 

“ A ‘ little  man,  a drunkard,  and  a fool,’  Sir  Thomas 
Compton  was  the  butt  of  his  county,  and  the  makespewt 
of  his  village  green.  But  what  were  such  things  to  a 
parent  with  her  four  small  children — John,  George,  Kit, 
and  Susan,  to  feed  and  clothe  ? She  knew  that  he  was 
rich,  and  that  was  enough  for  her.” 

I should  like  to  know,  by  the  bye,  what  evidence 
there  is  of  the  great  riches  of  Sir  Thomas  Compton, 

Tewaes. 


Since  my  note  was  written,  I have  found  evi- 
dence of  the  second  marriage  of  Lady  Villiers.  In  a 
pedigree  {State  Papers,  Domestic,  xc.  10),  which  is 
proved  by  internal  evidence  to  have  been  drawn 
up  as  early  as  1617,  Buckingham’s  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  married  the  second  time  to  Sir  W. 
Ranger.  There  are  other  misspellings  in  the 
pedigree,  so  that  the  name  may  be  identical  with 
Sir  W.  Reyner.  If  it  is,  she  must  have  married 
very  soon  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  the 
name  “Maria  Villiers”  in  the  list  referred  to 
must  have  been  left  uncorrected.  As  she  had  no 
special  bequest  in  Sir  W.  Reyner’s  will,  she  must, 
if  he  is  the  husband  in  question,  have  been  en- 
titled to  her  dower  out  of  his  lands — another 
argument  against  her  extreme  poverty. 

I would  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
two  misprints  or  miswritings  in  my  note  at  p.  470, 
In  the  pedigree  there  should  be,  of  course,  no 
horizontal  line  connecting  Nicholas  Beaumont 
with  Mary  Beaumont ; and  the  date  at  which  Sir 
George  Villiers  was  said  to  be  fourteen  years  and 
more  is  Nov.  23,  not  Nov.  3,  1561. 

S.  R.  Gaedinee. 
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SONNET  QUERIES. 

(4:^^  S.  Yii.  456.) 

Mr.  Botjchier  will  find  the  sonnet  on  the  Nile 
in  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Keats,  by  R.  Monckton 
Milnes  (Moxon,  1848),  i.  99.  In  a letter  to  Ins 
brotliers  from  Hampstead,  Feb.  16,  1818,  Keats 
writes;  ^‘The  Wednesday  before  last,  Shelley, 
Hunt,  and  I each  wrote  a sonnet  on  the  river 
Nile.”  The  sonnets  of  Shelley  and  Hunt  are  well 
known  as  magnificent  specimens  of  their  class  oi 
poetry.  Keats’,  which  was  certainly  least  suc- 
cessful of  the  three,  and  is  not  included  in  his 
PoemSj  runs  as  follows : — - 

“to  the. NILE. 

“ Son  of  the  old  moon-mountains  African, 

Stream  of  the  Pyramid  and  crocodile ! 

We  call  thee  fruitful,  and  that  very  while 
A desert  fills  our  seeing’s  inward  span : 

Nurse  of  swart  nations  since  the  world  began, 

Art  thou  so  fruitful  ? or  dost  thou  beguile 
Those  men  to  honour  thee,  who  worn  with  toil, 

Rest  them  a space  ’tivixt  Cairo  and  Decan  ? 

O may  dark  fancies  err ! They  surely  do  ; 

’Tis  ignorance  that  makes  a barren  waste 
Of  all  beyond  itself.  Thou  dost  bedew 
Green  rushes  like  our  rivers,  and  dost  taste 
The  pleasant  sun-rise.  Green  isles  hast  thou  too, 
And  to  the  sea  as  happily  dost  haste.” 

This  would  seem  to  havo  been  not  the  uni(^u6 
instance  of  a poetical  tournament  of  the  kind 
between  these  highly-gifted  men.  Both  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Keats  wrote  a sonnet  each  on  the  grass- 
hopper and  cricket ; Leigh  Hunt’s  beginning : — 

“ Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass,”-— 
and  Keats’  — 

“ The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead.” 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Botjchier  that  Mr. 
Rossetti’s  version  of  the  line  from  the  Adonais  of 
Shelley  is  a mistake.  The  emphasis  belongs  to 
the  word  ^^wild,”  not  to  the  conjunction  ^^And.” 

G.  J.  He  Wilde. 


Mr.  Johathah  Bohchier  questions  the  cor- 
rectness, as  regards  rhythm,  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s 
alteration  of  around  to  round.  In  defence  of  Mr. 
Rossetti’s  reading,  if  it  requires  any,  in  the  first 
place  I beg  leave  to  say  that  this  accomplished 
editor  has  a precedent  in  earlier  editions.  I have 
one,  published  by  Milner  and  Sowerby,  giving  the 
line  in  question  the  same  as  Mr.  Rossetti.  _ And  in 
the  second  instance,  I cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Botjchier  in  his  correction,  and  I do  it  with  the 
less  reluctance,  as  Mr.  Bohchier  is  so  far  unde- 
cided himself  as  to  ask  other  opinions.  The  line 
in  debate  is  a most  perfect  Alexandrine ; and 
throughout  the  whole  poem  Shelley  has  preserved 
the  close  of  his  stanzas  unvaried  by  increase  or 
decrease  of  syllables.  If  a had  been  prefixed  to 
round,  it  would  have  been  an  exception;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  due  deference  to  Mr, 
Bohchier,  an  unpleasing  one.  The  emphasis  on 


And,”  as  the  line  now  runs,  is  slight,  and  its 
weight  is  on  the  wild  winds,”  then  on  the  pause 
at  round ; the  first  syllable  of  the  second  member 
of  the  verse  answers,  but  with  a much  stronger 
accent,  to  the  ''And  ” of  the  first.  Thus  it  runs 
“ And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  soSbing  in  their  diswiay.” 

It  is  the  only  instance  in  the  elegy  of  two 
monosyllables  sounded  long  coming  together— 
"wild  winds,”  and  the  superfiuous  a to  rounds 
would  to  my  ear  be  very  inharmonious. 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke.  _____ 

GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  DUBLIN. 

(3’^d  S.  X.  392,  484.) 

By  the  kindness  of  a friend  I have  been  lately 
furnished  with  a copy  of  the  following  document, 
which,  as  I have  been  informed,  has  never  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  which,  unless  I am  mistaken, 
will  be  deemed  interesting  by  many  of  your 
readers ; — 

“A  Short  Statement  of  the  German  Church  and 
Congregation. 

“ It  was  about  the  year  1698  that  a Mr.  Lichtenstein 
came  to  Dublin  to  try  if  he  could  find  a congregation  ot 
Germans.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  a small  number, 
who  at^reed  to  receive  him  as  their  minister,  and  pay  hirn 
a salary  by  voluntary  subscription ; but  as  the  most  ot 
them  were  poor,  they  were  not  able  to  give  him  as  much 
as  was  necessary  to  support  himself  and  faimly.  Mr. 
Lichtenstein  off’ered  to  go  to  London  and  the  Continent, 
and  try  to  raise  subscriptions,  which  he  did ; and  received 
a good  deal,  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  building 
of  the  church  and  dwelling-house 

Poolbeg-street.  In  the  year  1706  a Mr.  Kellmghmen 
succeeded  him  ; and  under  his  directing  the  church  and 
house  were  built  about  the  year  1725.  It  appears  that 
about  this  time  he  got  a yearly  grant  from  the  King  oy 
royal  patent,  which  was  renewed  to  his  successors,  but 
w4  never  granted  by  Parliament  or  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. As  before  stated,  the  congregation  has  been  con- 
tinually small,  and  most  of  them  poor : only  one  or  two 
were  aWe  to  contribute  for  the  upholding  the  church  and 
ministry:  of  which  was  a Mr.  Felster,  who  contributed 
UberauJ ’nearly  fifty  years,  and  at  last  left  m his  wiU 
500Z.  fi  the  poor  of  the  German  church;  by  which  he 
could  not  mean  only  what  are  called  paupers,  but  the 
poor  who  attended  the  church  service,  but  could  contri- 
bute very  little  for  upholding  it.  The  fore-mentioned 
bequest  dame  to  the  church  in  the  year  1770,  when  a 
Mr.  Moller  was  minister;  who  had  also 
by  Mr.  Felster  executor,  to  act  after  the  death  ot  Mrs. 
Felster,  which  happened  in  1769.  From  6iat  time  the 
interest  of  said  money  has  been  used  by  minister  and 
churchwarden,  as  it  has  been  wanted,  for  charity  and 
upholding  said  church.  In  the  year  1806  I was  appointed 
minister,  and  was  promised  lOOZ.  salary  per  y®f  ^’ 
was  no  one  who  would  engage  for  less.  This  same 
should  be  made  up  in  the  following  way  ; that  is  to  say, 
50Z.  from  Government,  the  other  by  subscription ; and 
what  was  wanting  should  be  added  from  ^he  mte^st 
said  money.  This  was  kept  up  until  1814 ; but  from  that 
time  the  contribution  ceased,  as  most  of  the  congregation 
had  died,  and  no  new  settlers  did  come  ; so  that  I coMd 
not  receive  my  full  salary  any  more,  only  what  came 
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from  Government  and  the  interest.  I had  also  from  this 
to  keep  the  church  and  house  in  repair;  by  which,  if  I 
should  be  paid,  there  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  I should 
get  the  whole  of  said  500Z. ; but  I do  not  claim  it,  and 
wish  not  to  deprive  the  church  of  it ; only  I have  :taken  a 
loan  of  it,  to  finish  some  houses  belonging  to  my  family.” 

Appended  to  this  document  there  is  a note  to 
the  following  effect : — 

“ This  is  my  father’s  own  writing.  I have  only  to  add, 
that  when  the  other  grants  to  charities  from  Government 
were  stopped,  my  father’s  salary  was  likewise  withdrawn. 
— C.  M.  Shulzb.” 

• Abhba, 

Ancient  Eiddles  (4‘^  S.  vii.  514.)-— The 
answer  to  the  first  riddle  is  certainly  the  moon,  as 
suggested.  The  second  is  rather  a prophecy  than 
a riddle,  and  refers  to  the  overthrow,  soon  after 
the  Eeformation,  of  the  celebrated  <‘Eood  of 
Chester, ’’'formerly  a fpourite  object  of  pilgrimage. 
This  cross, mentioned  in  I*iers  the  Plowman^  pass.  v. 
1.  469  (B  text),  stood  beside  the  sacred  Dee,” 
as  Tennyson  calls  it,  in  a spot  to  which  it. gave 
the  name  of  Eood-eye  or  cross-island,  now  cor- 
rupted into  Eoodee  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  the  name  of  the 
river.  ^ The  prophecy  merely  asserts  the  downfall 
of  this  cross,  and  was  probably  written  soon  after 
the  event.  Waltee  W.  Seeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Sun-dial  Insceiptions  (4‘^  S.  vii.  255,  377 
522.)  At  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zealand, 
in  the  island  of  Blushing,  there  is  a fine  old  town- 
hall,  built  1468  by  Charles  the  Bold,  ornamented 
with  twenty-five  colossal  statues  of  counts  and 
countesses  of  Flanders.  Above  the  face  of  the 
clock  affixed  to  this  building  there  is  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

“ Prffitereunt  et  imputantur.” 

No  doubt  Periunt  et  imputantur”  already  quoted 
in  N.  & Q.”  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  has  struck  me  that  part  of  the  tenth  verse  of 
the  ninetieth  psalm  might  form  another  solemn 
inscription  for  a clock  or  sun-dial — 

“ Soon  passeth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone  ” ; 

or— 

“ Irrevocable ! Irreparable.” 

Bound  the  clock  at  Keir  House,  near  Dunblane, 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  the  fol- 
lowing striking  inscription  appears : — 

“ Hours  are  Time’s  shafts,  and  one  comes  winged  with 
death.” 

E.  B.  S. 

John  Dyee  S.  vii.  232,  353,  443,  524.)— 
Me.  Jackson  knows  the  old  proverb,  that  ^Hwo 
blacks  don’t  make  a white,”  and  it  is  needless  to 
bring  forward  instances  of  bad  grammar  in  Shake- 
speare, P ope,  and  Byron  to  excuse  the  same  faults 
in  Dyer.  If  he  had  written  such  poetry  as  theirs 
we  might  pardon  him  a slip  in  grammar  now  and 
ihen^  but— to  quote  another  vulgar  adage — Me. 


Jackson  ^Halls  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire  ” in  suggesting  an  amendment  of  Dyer’s  verb. 
^‘Thou  who  lies  ” would  be  just  as  bad  as  ^Hhou 
who 

As  for  the  linnet,  of  course  Dyer  used  the  word 
yellow  as  an  epithet  without  any  intention  of  orni- 
thologically  distinguishing  the  bird  from  the  green 
or  brown  kind.  The  twittering  of  the  linnet  sug- 
gests nothing  poetical  or  pensive,  in  harmony  with 
the  purple  evening,”  and  the  bird,  being  an 
early  rooster,  does  not  sing  at  that  time  at  all. 
And  now  I think  we  had  better  let  poor  Dyer  rest 
in  his  obscurity.  Jaydee. 

Eood  Sceeens  in  Sheeolk  Chdeches  (4*^  S. 
vii.  143,  267,  516.) — Allow  me  to  remind  Me. 
Maesh  with  regard  to  his  kindly-intended  con- 
tribution, that  it  will  be  most  desirable  (as  indeed 
he  will  have  learned  from  the  endless  controversy 
on  the  unhappily  destroyed  Starston  fresco,  the 
original  copy  of  which  is  now  known  to  be  of 
doubtful  accuracy)  to  verify  the  statements  and 
inscriptions  sent  to  him  before  printing  them,  since 
skilful  draughtsmen  like  Mr.  Watling,  and  even 
clergy,  are  not  always  quite  accurate  in  copying 
legends  or  skilled  in  reading  the  contracted  and 
indistinct  words. 

Possibly  Me.  Maesh  might  obtain  valuable 
psistance  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburn,  F.A.S.,  who 
in  his  professional  duties  as  architect  has  for  mau}^ 
years  been  compiling  the  History  of  the  Eood- 
screens  of  Suffolk  and  other  counties  from  'personal 
inspection,  and  some  time  since  issued  a prospectus 
of  a forthcoming  and  evidently  very  careful  work 
on  the  subject.  Sueeolk  Antiqhaey. 

The  Geeatest  Cleeks  aee  not  the  Wisest 
Men  ” (4^^  S.  vii.  409.)— 

“ The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wysest  men, 

As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare.” 

This  is  the  only  passage,  so  far  as  I can  remem- 
ber, in  the  Canter'hury  Tales,  containing  an  allusion 
to  any  incident  in  The  liistory  of  Reynard  the 
Foxe.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  note  on  the 
above  lines,  says ; — 

“ The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  mare  is  founcTin  the 
Latin  Jisopean  collections,  and  in  the  early  French  poem 
of  Renard  le  Contrefait,  from  whence  it  appears  to  have 
been  taken  into  the  English  Reynard  the  FoxP 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  story  occurs  in 
Reynard  le  Contrefait  and  in  other  early  poems ; 
but  it  certainly  did  not  come  into  the  English 
Reynard  from  the  French  poem  just  mentioned. 
Caxton  translated,  as  we  all  know,  from  the  Dutch 
prose  Historie  van  Reijnaert  de  Vos,  printed  at 
Gouda  in  1479,  and  his  translation  is  for  the  most 
part  faithful,  fully  justifying  his  own  statement: 
“ I haue  not  added  ne  mynusshed,  but  haue  fol- 
owed  as  nyghe  as  I can  my  copye,  whiche  was  in 
dutche  ” ; and  this  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  mare 
forms  no  exception  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
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has  ^‘folowed  his  copye.”  It  may  be  observed 
Jhat  Chaucer  appears  either  to  have  had  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  fable,  or  to  have 
quoted  from  memory  j for  it  was  not  the  mare  at 
all,  but  Reynard  himself  who  thus  addressed  the 
wolf,  the  mare  having  quietly  trotted  away  with 
her  foal  as  soon  as  she  had  shown  Isegrim  the 
price  which  was  written  on  her  hoof. 

F.  Noegate. 

Montaigne  (JEss.,  liv.  i.  ch.  xxiv.)  quotes : — 

“ Magis  magnos  clericos  non  sunt  magis  magnos  sapi- 

And  his  editor  (ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1802),  the  poet 
Regnier’s  translation : — 

“ Les  plus  grands  clercs  ne  sont  pas  les  plus  fins.” 

James  Knowles. 

Sussex  Folk  Loee  : The  Slowwoem  S.  vii. 
427.)— In  Norfolk  the  saying  is— 

“ If  snakes  could  hear  and  slows  could  see, 

Nor  man  nor  beast  would  ever  be  free.  ’ 

The  slow-worm  is  known  as  the  5/mc?-worm 
everywhere. 

^‘Feom  Clogs  to  Clogs,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  vii.  472.) 
M.  D.  has  sent  you  a refined  copy  of  the  proverb 
in  question.  The  original,  I venture  to  think,  is 
the  better  of  the  two:  ^‘There’s  nobbut  three 
generations  atween  clogs  and  clogs.” 

Heementeude. 

” AND  “En  ” (4^^  S.  \1. passim',  vii.  59,193, 
264.)  — I have  been  prevented  by  a long  illness 
from  noticing  De.  Dixon’s  reply  to  me  before.  My 
language,”  of  which  he  complains,  is  simply  that 
of  the  facts.  I am  sorry  they  do  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  De.  Dixon’s  hypothesis,  but  surely 
that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  real  combatant,  conveniently  sheltering  him- 
self under  De.  Dixon’s  buckler,  is  the  author  of 
several  learned  works  and  the  professor  at  a 
foreign  university,”  and,  moreover,  ^^one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  and  philologists  of  the 
age.”  Well,  ‘^non  omnes  omnia  scimus.”  This 
gentleman  may  perhaps  be  a professor  of  geology 
or  of  oriental  languages,  but  certainly  not  of 
French;  and  therefore  (especially  as  we  do  not 
know  who  he  is)  I hope  one  may,  without  want 
of  courtesy,  question  his  authority  when  it  is 
opposed  to  that  of  all  the  philologists  of  France. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  I before  asked  De. 
Dixon  where  he  discovered  ” ‘‘  es  science,”  es 
droit,”  and  ^‘es  philosophie.”  He  now  informs 
us  that  these  phenomena  are  ^‘very  common  in 
French  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,”  aa  well  as  on 
the  visiting  cards  of  some  of  his  acquaintance  (bad 
’cess  to  the  engravers  I) ; and  adds  that  “ Docteur 
es  droit,”  in  the  newspapers,  is  as  frequent  as  Doc- 
teur en  droit.”  In  the  presence  of  these  statements 
I admit  De.  Dixon’s  rights  as  a discoverer,  but 


demur  to  the  value  of  the  discoveries ; especially 
as  the  accomplished  Littre,  after  working  inde- 
fatigably  on  his  great  dictionary  for  twenty-four 
years,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  inconnu  professor  would  ob- 
ligingly communicate  them  to  him  for  insertion 
in  the  Supplement.”  I have  often  read  "with 
great  interest  De.  Dixon’s  valuable  contributions 
on  ballad  literature  in  N.  & Q.,”  but  I submit, 
that  this  case  of  ‘‘es  and  e7i”  comes  under  quite 
another  category.  J*  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

In  the  Bovdier  de  la  Toy,  ov  defense  de  la  con- 
fession de  foy  des  Bglises  Hformees  de  France,  by 
Pierre  du  Moulin  (1619),  this  word  and  its  coni- 
pounds  are  very  frequently  met  with.  Thus,  m 
sec.  X.  p.  85,  “Ils  nous  ont  laisse  I’Euangile  es 
Escritures,  pour  estre  colomne  & appuy  de  nostre 
foy,”  is  given  as  a translation  of  the  passage, 
“Evangelium  in  scripturis  nobis  tradiderunt,^  fun- 
damentum  & columna  fidei  nostrse  futurum’— ^s 
plainly  meaning  “ dans  les.”  But  I have 
yet  noticed  any  reference  in  your  columns  to  the 
words  esguels,  esquelles,  &c.,  compounds  of  es,  and 
implying  “ dans  Zesquels.”  Here  is  a line,  Rom 
the  same  work,  which  shovrs  its  own  significa- 
tion;  1 

“ Ils  scauent  que  le  iour  n’est  pas  plus  contraire  ,a  la 
nuict  que  les  anciens  conciles  aux  nouueaux,  esquetsiQ 
pape  regie  tout  & ordonne  de  tout . . . dans  lesquels,  etc. 

Then  again : — 

“ Une  eglise  particulifere  est  sujette  a errer,  mesme  en 
ce  dont  il  s’agit,  a S9auoir  h faire  des  remonstrances,  et 
vser  (user)  de  censures,  esquelles  (dans  lesquelles)  se 
commettent  des  fautes,” 

H.  vY . xt. 

Jersey. 

Date  oe  Ohaucee’s'.Bieth  (4^^  S.  vii.  412, 478.) 
Me.  Fuenlvall  speaks  of  Chaucer’s  “ Boke  oi  the 
Duchesse  ” as  “ essentially  the  work  of  a young 
hand,  of  a man  under  thirty.”  I will  not  pause 
to  consider  how  few  men  of  such  an  age  could 
have  written  one  of  the  most  melodious  and  haunt- 
ing poems  that  ever  was  penned,  but  I ask  per- 
mission to  call  the  attention  of  your  correspond- 
ents to  a difficulty  in  the  chronology  of  this  poem. 
Chaucer  describes  the  duke  as — 

“ A wonder  welfaring  knight,  . . . 

Of  good  mokell,  and  right  yong  therto, 

Of  the  age  of  four  and  twentie  yere.” 

The  Duchess  Blanche  died  in  1369— an  undis- 
puted date;  and  in  that  year  John  of  Gaunt, 
according  to  the  received  date  of  his  birth,  would 
be  twenty-nine,  not  twenty-four.  His  friend 
Chaucer  can  hardly  have  failed  to  know  his  age, 
which  is  attested  by  Froissart  and  other  histo- 
rians, but  not  (so  far  as  my  researches  have  in- 
formed me)  by  any  State  document  otherwise  than 
inferentially.  The  first  mention  that  I find  ot 
him  is  in  one  of  the  Botuli  Contrarotidatoris  Mos- 
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picii  Liherorum  Regis^  under  date  Feb.  16,  1341. 
King  Edward,  wbo  was  sometimes  dilatory  in  his 
payments,  did  not  bestow  his  gift  of  1004  reward 
for  the  tidings  of  his  son’s  birth  (which  three 
ladies  had  to  divide  among  them)  until  July, 
1342  {Rot.  Exit.  Mich.  16  Edw.  HI.)  These  two 
entries  may,  however,  be  taken  as  confirmatory 
evidence  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  birth  in  1340,  con- 
sidering also  that  Edmund,  who  was  certainly  his 
younger  brother,  was  born  in  1341.  How  shall 
we  account  for  the  five  years’  discrepancy  between 
the  dates  ? Hekmentrtjde. 

<<  Heart  oe  Hearts  ” (4*^  S.  vii.  362,  399, 463.) 
Among  the  able  writers  who  have  assisted  to  give 
currency  to  this  phrase,  is  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
ex.  gr. : — 

/‘In  her  heart  of  hearts  Mrs.  Grantly  hated  Mrs.Prou- 
die — that  is,  with  the  sort  of  hatred  one  Christian  lady 
allows  herself  to  feel  towards  another.’’ — Framley  Parson- 
age,  chap.  xvii. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Glatton  (4*^  S.  vii.  364,  446.) —Perhaps  the 
querist  meant  to  ask  why  an  iron-built  turret- 
ship  -was  called  Glatton.”  If  so,  he  will  find 
that  his  query  has  already  been  answered  by  my- 
self and  others  in  previous  volumes  of  M.  & Q.,” 
but  as  I have  not  now  got  them  at  hand  I am  un- 
able to  give  the  exact  reference.  I may,  however, 
briefly  say,^  that  the  name  of  Glatton  ” has  been 
preserved  in  the  navy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  Mr.  Wells  built  at  Chatham  a ship 
of  fi%guns,  which  he  named  ''Glatton,”  after 
the  Huntingdonshire  parish  of  that  name,  near  to 
Stilton,  of  which  he  was  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  parish  of  Glatton  still 
belongs  to  his  descendant,  W.  Wells,  Esq,,  M.P., 
of  Holme-wood.  A full  description  of  the  Glat- 
ton  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Eeed’s  Our  Irmiclad 
Ships.  I have  often  been  amused  at  seeino*  the 
word  misprinted  " the  Glutton.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Glatton  is  a parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
gave  name  to  H.M.S.  Glatton,  66,  in  which  Oapt. 
(afterwards  Sir)  H.  Trollope  engaged  a French 
frigate  squadron  on  July  13,  1796,  ofFGolee.  (See 
James  s Naval  Jlist.y  i.  334.)  I remember,  as  a 
very  little ^boy,  occasional  visits  paid  to  the  gallant 
md  man  in  his  quiet  home  at  Freshford,  near 
Bath,  where  he  prided  himself,  with  justice,  on 
the  beauty  of  his  garden. 

Was  not  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  connected  with  Hunts  ? 

Mackenzie  E.  Walcott,  B.B.,  F.S.A. 

Maidenwell,  near  Louth  (4‘^  S.  vii.  389.) 

family  of  Mosely  living  at 
Maidenwell  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  ad- 
herent  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  who  raised  a troop 
of  horse  in  1715,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Pres- 
ton. After  many  adventures  he  succeeded  in 


escaping  to  France,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time,  but  ultimately  came  back  to  England,  and 
not  venturing  to  return  to  the  north,  settled  at 
Maidenwell  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mosely 
which  his  descendants  retained.  A short  time 
before  the  rising  of  1745  Prince  Charles  Edward 
visited  Mr.  Mosely  at  Maidenwell.  The  prince 
was  landed  from  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
him  from  France  somewhere  about  Saltfleetby%y 
a man  who  was  known  to  the  writer’s  grand- 
father. During  this  visit  the  prince  went  to  Lin-  • 
coin,  and  with  his  usual  recklessness  appeared  at 
an  entertainment  where  his  presence  excited  sus- 
picion, and  would  have  led  to  his  detention  had  it 
not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  his  host,  who  accom- 
panied him^  from  Maidenwell.  Amongst  other 
Jacobite  relics  which  have  been  handed  down  in 
his  family,  the  writer  has  in  his  possession  an  old 
shy-hlue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  which  was  worn  by 
the  prince,  and  left  by  him  at  Maidenwell.  Mr. 
Mosely  died  suddenly  about  the  time  of  the  rising 
of  1745,  from  the  mortification  of  an  old  wound 
received  in  1715.  The  authorities  thinking  that 
his  coffin  had  been  filled  with  stones,  and  that 
Mr.  Mosely  himself  had  gone  to  join  the  insur- 
gents, had  him  disinterred  and  exposed  to  public 
view.  The  Moselys  being  Catholics,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  parish  books  will  contain  any  register  of 
baptisms,  though  they  may  of  burials.  About 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  a stone  in  the  wall  in 
the  inside  of  Farforth  church  recording  the  death 
of  one  of  Mr.  Mosely’s  daughters.  E.  S.  D. 

Cratjehrds  oe  Newark,  Baronets  (4*^  S.  vii. 
343.) — I have  not  seen  Burke’s  Baronetage  for 
this  year,  and  do  not  precisely  understand  from 
M.’s  communication  what  arms. are  now  attributed 
to  the  above  family  | but  in  the  volume  for  1866 
they  are : Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  gules,  a fesse 
ermine;  2nd  and  3rd,  a chevron  between  three 
crosses  pattde.  Crest : an  ermine, — bearings  which 
can  only  appertain  to  the  descendants  from  the 
marriage  of  Malcolm  Craiifurd  of  Greenock  with 
Marjory,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Barclay  of 
Kilbirnie. 

I notice,  too,  that  the  present  baronet  is  styled 
"of  Kilbirnie”;  and  in  the  "Lineage”  Quentin 
Craufurd  of  Newark,  the  father  of  the  first  baro- 
net (created  1780),  is  called  " a descendant  of  the 
Craufurds  of  Kilbirnie.”  The  ermine  fesse  and 
the  chevron  and  crosses  pattee  are  quartered  by 
Sir  Hew  Crawfurd-Pollok,  Bart.,  who  it  appears 
to  me  is  alone  entitled  to  the  designation  " of 
Kilbirnie  ”;  but  I write  under  correction. 

Betham,  in  his  Baronetage  (vol.  iv.,  Appendix, 
p.  15),  gives  a short  account  of  the  Newark  family; 
but  although  the  then  baronet  is  called  " of  Kil- 
burney,”  the  pedigree  is  not  carried  beyond  the  first 
baronet,  and  the  arms  are  there  given  as  Argent, 
a buck’s  head  erased  gules,  which  are  not,  I think, 
the  bearings  of  the  Kilbirnie  family. 
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The  Kev.  0.  H.  Craiifurd,  rector  of  Oldswinford, 
in  Worcestershire  (whose  father,  the  famous 
Major-General  Eohert  Craufurd,  was  a son  of  Sir 
Alexander,  the  first  baronet),  in  a (published) 
sermon  preached  ^^on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
marriage,”  made  the  following  extraordinary  state- 
ments respecting  his  famil}^ : — 

“ As  regards  my  ancestry,  I will  now  only  say  tnat, 
not  unconnected  with  the  heroic  Wallace,*  I am  at  least 
collaterally  allied  to,  if  not  lineally  descended  from,  the 
ancient  Lords  of  Craufurd,  who  ruled  their  broad  domains 
in  all  the  majesty  of  feudal  state  before  the  many  mush- 
rooms, who  now  swarm  the  peerage,  had  sprouted  from 
their  native  dunghills.”  „ 

11.  o.  G. 

^^The  Shrubs  oe  Parnassus  ” (4^^^  S.  yii.  410, 
448,)— The  author  of  this  little  volume  was  Wil- 
liam Woty.  (See  my  communication  to  N.  & Q.,” 
4^*^  S.  ii.  498.)  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  poem 
in  the  volume  is  A Description  of  Bagnigge 
Wells.”  In  the  same  author’s -S/ossowis  of  Helicon, 
1763,  we  have  a poem  on  Vauxhall,”  and  another 
on  ^'White-Conduit  House.”  Woty  was  fond  of 
writing  about  these  old  places  of  amusement,  and 
his  descriptions  are  valuable  records  of  the  past. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Old  Scotch  Newspapers  (4*^^  S.  vii.  390.) — 
The  oldest  existing  Scotch  newspaper,  barring  the 
official  EdinhurgJi  Gazette,  is  the  Edhiburgh  Even- 
ing Courant,  which  was  established  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1718:— 

“ It  was,”  says  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Bj'itish 
Journalism  (i.  287),  ‘'the  property  of  three  partners, 
John  Mossman,  James  M‘Ewen,  and  William  Brown,  and 
‘sold  at  the  shops  of  the  said  James  M'Ewen  andVil- 
liam  Brown.’  The  privilege  was  granted  to  James 
M‘Ewen,  stationer,  burgess,  of  exclusively  printing  news 
in  Edinburgh  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  on 
condition  that  he  should  ‘ give  ane  coppie  of  his  prent  to 
the  magistrates  ’ prior  to  publication.  An  Edinburgh 
Courant  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  prior  to 
this  date.  The  Scotch  paper  which  stands  next  on  the 
list  is  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  which  was  established  in 
1746  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  of  which  ISTo.  1 contains- 
an  account.  The  publication  was  suspended  for  ab^ut  two 
years,  but  it  has  been  published  regularly  since  1748.” 

Alexander  Paterson. 

Barnsley. 

" Canterbury  Tales,”  edition  oe  1561  (4^^  S.^ 
vii.  422.) — Pelagius  can  be  referred  to  a copy  of 
tbis  edition,  if  he  will  communicate  with  me. 

Geo.  Clulow. 

87,  Caversham  Road,  N.V/. 

John  Foster  oe  Wordslet,  1779  (4^^  S.  vii. 
410.) — To  the  name  of  John  Foster  of  Wordsley 
there  is  added  a note,  that  he  was  a member  of  an 
ancient  Leicestershire  family,  noticed  by  Nichols 
in  his  history  of  that  county.  Are  the  Leicester- 
shire Fosters  related  to  the  Fosters  of  Ryhall, 
who  intermarried  with  the  Burrells,  and  whose 

* Wallace’s  mother  was  a daughter  of  Hugh  Craufurd 

■of  Loudon. 


pedigree  is  given  in  Blore’s  Eutland  f In  Blore 
the  arms  of  the  Burrells  are  given,  but  not  those 
of  the  Fosters.  T. 

La  Caracole  (4«^  S.  vii.  34, 149,  243.)— From 
the  Spanish  caracol.  Johnson  and  Walker  give 
it  as  " an  obliq^ue  tread  of  a horse.”  Noel  and 
Chapsal  say:  " Terme  de  manege,  mouvement  en 
rond  ou  demi-rond  (^u’on  fait  faire  a un  cheval. 

Motley  probably  made  use  of  this  hippie  term 
to  denote  the  custom  which  obtains  at  courts,  never 
to  turn  one’s  back  upon  the  sovereign ; and  thence 
the  awkward  obligation,  when  initiate,  to  with- 
draw performing  a semi-circle  after  making  ^e 
usual  " Salam  alaikum,  alaikum  salam.”  This 
mode  of  retirement  is  sometimes  attended  with 
ludicrous,  if  not  serious  consequences,  as  I once 
witnessed : an  unfortunate  foreign  military  attache 
(one  of  his  spurs  having  got  entangled)  ^ 
what  the  French  call  humorously  " un  billet  de 
parterre,”  to  the  no  small  glee  of  the  mischiet- 
loving  young  princesses  present. 

I have  seen  the  term  caracoler  used  otherwise 
than  in  the  manege.  When  that  brilliant  young 
naval  officer,  the  Prince  de  J oinville,  appeared  with 
his  frigate  before  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  at  the  taking 
of  Vera-Cruz,  a French  newspaper  said:  Le 
prince  est  venu  cranement  faire  caracoler  La  Belle- 
Poule  en  vue  des  forts.”  . • j • 

There  was  another  kind  of  evolution  in  dancmg 
much  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis.  It  was  of  Italian  origin,  as  its  name  impliesj 
La  Pavane  (from  Pava  for  Padova).  It  crasist^ 
in  a slow  majestic  step:  hence  we  say  in  French, 
"se  pavaner,  marcher  d’une  maniere  grave.' 

P.  A.  Xi# 

Regimental  Badges,  Mottos,  etc.  (3’^'^  S. 
passim;  4**^  S.  iii.  194,  312,  390.)— I have  not 
noticed  any  reply  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  pigtail,  said  by  Sebas- 
tian (p.  312)  to  be  worn  by  the  ofiicers  jfi® 
21st  Regiment.  I understand  that  it  is  the  23rd 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  who  wear  this  peculiar  ap- 
pendage, and  not  the  21st  North  British  Fusiliers. 

The  28th  Regiment,  familiarly  known  as  the 
" Slashers,”  being  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  faced 
about,  and  in  that  novel  position  repelled  the 
enemy,  and  thus  acquired  the  distinction  of  "jear- 
ing  the  number  in  front  and  rear.  (See  Stoc- 
queler’s  British  Soldier,  p.  85.) 

The  34th  Regiment  have  had  confirmed  to  them 
the  laurel  wreath,  but  were  unable  to  prove  its 
origin,  as  the  regimental  records  were  lost  about 
1795_tradition  associates  it  with  Fontenoy. 

H.  Morphtn. 

Jennour  Arms  (4*^^^  S.  vi.  458,  563.)  The 
arms  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  of  Berkeley,  accord- 
ing to  Fosbrooke  in  his  Biographical  Anecdot^  of 
Hr.  Jenner,  were—"  Az.  two  swords  erect  in  chev- 
ron, argent,  hilts  and  pommels  or,  between  three 
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covered  cups  of  tlie  last.”  I have  seen  a copy  of 
Dr.  Jenner’s  book-plate— Azure,  a cross  flory  or. 
between  four  fleurs-de-lis.  Crest:  a greyhound 
sejant,  sable.  Motto : In  pretium  persevero.” 
On  bis  father’s  tomb,  in  Berkeley  church,  same 
arms  impaling  Head.  H.  Moephyn-. 

Lady  Geeen-sleeves  (4**'  S.  vii.  475.)— The 
ballad,  with  its  music  and  history,  is  printed  in 
Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time 
(i.  230).  The  picture  is  not  explained  by  it,  unless 
the  ^‘dead-cold  colour”  of  the  lady’s  face  be  con- 
sidered to  typify  her  coldness  to  her  lover : — 

“ They  set  thee  up,  they  took  thee  down, 

They  served  thee  with  humility ; 

Thy  foot  might  not  once  touch  the  ground, 

And  yet  thou  wouldst  not  love  me.” 

Hekmenteude, 

OoMEEED  ” OE  Umeeed  ” (4‘^  S.  vii.  475.) 

A word  with  a similar  signiflcation  as  the  above, 
viz.  ^^to  be  overshaded,”  and  pronounced  as  if 
written  owmered,  is  in  common  use  in  North  Lan- 
cashire. James  Peaeson. 

Milnrow. 

ABBEEviATEn  TO  T.”  S.  passim ; 
4*^  S.  vii.  479.)— In  Norfolk  parlance  ‘4t”  is 
generally  abbreviated  to  t or  te.  I was  waiting 
for  a train  at  a railway  station  this  afternoon ; as 
soon  as  it  came  in  sight,  a boy  called  out  Here 
te  come.”  Gr.  A.  C. 

Eogee  be  Loges  S.vi.  534.)— It  may  pro- 
bably interest  F.  P.  to  know  that  Bernard  Kirk- 
bride  of  Ellerton,  in  Hesket,  co.  Cumberland,  who 
died  in  1677,  was  the  last  descendant  of  Adam, 
second  son  of  Odard  de  Loges,  second  baron  of 
Wigton  {circa  1206).  Nimeod. 

^ The  Cheveon  (4‘h  S.  vii.  408,  467.)— Eobson, 
in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Tritish  Herald^  after  describing 
a bezant,  which  is  believed  to  represent  a coin  of 
Byzantium,  states — 

“ That  its  introduction  into  coat  armour  is  supposed 
^ have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  or 
Iwly  War,  and  since  home  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Champions  of  Christianity  in  that  and  the  succeeding 
crusade.”  ^ 

. may  have  had  this,  or  a similar  passage, 
in  his  mind,  when  he  asked  his  chevron  query. 

Fleue-de-Lys. 

Eveeybody’s  Business  is  Nobody’s  Business 

S.  vii.  453.)— I often  wish  that  a list  were 
made  from  your  earliest  pages  downwards,  of  que- 
nes  which  have  never  been  in  any  way  answered. 
The  truth  of  this  proverb  would  abundantly  ap- 
pear thereby. 

As  to  its  antiquity,  I can  carry  it  back  at  least 
hity  years  before  Loed  Lyttelton’s  reference — to 
Walton’s  Complete  Angler^  where,  part  i.  c.  ii.,  he 
says,  I remember  that  a wise  friend  of  mine  did 


usually  say,  ^ That  which  is  everybody’s  business 
is  nobody’s  business.’  ” Vincent  S.  Lean. 

SiE  Eob.  Killigeew  : Buelamachi  (4*^*  S.  vii. 
454.)- — The  State  Papers,  domestic  and  foreign, 
especially  the  latter,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  the  early  part  of  Charles  I.,  are 
full  of  notices  of  Philip  Burlamachi.  He  was  a 
great  capitalist,  with  correspondents  in  different 
commercial  centres  in  Europe,  who  was  much 
employed  by  the  government  to  transmit  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  abroad  for  the 'use  of 
ambassadors  and  for  the  payment  of  troops ; 
occasionally  also  to  advance  the  sums  required. 
In  this  way  his  name  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  issue  books  of  the  Exchequer. 

S.  E.  Gaedinee. 

In  the  J jurnalvf  the  Ttoyal  Institution  of  Cornwall ^ 
just  issued  to  the  members  and  subscribers,  is  a 

Memoir  of  the  Family  of  Killigrew,”  written  by 
Mr.  Martin  Killigrew  in  1737  or  1738.  This  may 
perhaps  affbrd  some  information  which  may  be 
acceptable  to  Me.  Hessels.  After  disposing  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  ’the  writer  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  younger;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Journal  has  hot  a very  wide  circulation,  and  may 
not  be  easily  obtainable  by  non-members,  perhaps 
Mr.  Editor,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  will  allow 
me  to  trespass  upon  his  space  with  the  following 
extract : — 

“ Concerning  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,”  the 
writer  says  “'That  Thomas  and  Symon,  sons  of  Sir  John 
Killigrew,  2*^^  Governor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  were  in 
great  esteem  with  Queen  I^Elizabeth  and  acquired  a great 
estate.  Sir  Robert  Killigrew  was  at  y®  head  of  the 
branch.  Vice  Chamberlain  to  King  Charles  y®  first’s 
Queen,  and  left  his  great  possessions  to  his  eldest  son, 
Sir  Killigrew  : — several  younger  sons  making  great 
figures  in  y®  world,  and  four  fine  daughters,  famed  for 
their^  Wit  and  Beauty,  and  from  thence  preferred  in 
marriage,  one  to  y®  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  another  to  Lord 
Shannon,  a third  to  Berkeley  Lord  Fitz-flarding,  and 
other  to  Godolphin  of  Cornwall.  Y®  said  younger  sons 
of  y®  said  Sir  Robert  making  their  way  at  Court  by  their 
Wit,  w®^,  for  want  of  prudence,  was  y®  ruin  of  y®  second 
branch  of  this  family,  still  excepting,  with  just  regard 
to  his  memory,  Henry,  one  of  y®  youngest  sons  of  y®  said 
Sir  Robert,  bred  to  y®  Church  and  of  great  Esteem  therein. 
Governor  to  y®  Earl  of  Devonshire’s  sons,  since  by  King 
William  created  Duke  of  Devonshire,  also  Preceptor  to 
ye  late  Duke  of  York,  King  James  y®  2nd,  -by  style  of  D’-” 
Killigrew,  Master  of  y®  Savoy  and  Prebend  of  West- 
minster, who  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  James,  both  bred 
to  the  Sea.  His  son  Henry,  a man  of  strict  honor,  by 
long  service  arrived  to  command  y®  Fleet  of  England 
under  King  Wm.,  inj’^®  late  war  with  France,  well  known 
by  y®  name  of  Admiral  Killigrew,  whose  younger  brother, 
James,  at  21  years  of  age,  was  honoured  with  y®  command 
of  5 men  of  war  in  y®  Straights;  where  about  the  height 
of  Leghorn  he  met  with  and  engaged  2 French  men  of 
war,  bigger  than  any  of  his,  and  yet  tho’  two  of  his  Cap- 
tains proved  Cowards  and  would  not  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  took  one  of  the  Frenchmen  and  sunk  y®  other, 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  and  that  of  most  of  his 
ship’s  crew,  so  glorious  an  End  did  y«  same  James  Killr- 
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grew  make;  w'^^  two  Coward  Captains  for  present  froin 
ye  death  of  y®  said  Commander  escaped  Punishment ; hut 
some  years  after,  upon  a second  misbehaviour,  were  con- 
demned and  shot  at  Plymouth.  Kirby  was  the  name  of 
one  of  them.”* 

Hammersmith.  JoHN  MacLEAI^. 

^^Koijgh”  (4^*^  S.  vii.  431.)— That  this  word 
(which,  as  I said  in  my  query,  first  became  popular 
about  forty  years  ago)  should  have  been  used  in 
its  modern  sense  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  passes  all 
bounds  of  belief.  With  all  her  faults  she  did  not 
make  silly  unmeaning  remarks;  and  surely  it 
would  have  been  utterly  silly  in  her  to  say  she 
did  not  wish  a low  ruffian  to  succeed  her  on  the 
throne.  One  cannot  accept  the  Italian  Scaramelli 
as  good  authority  for  explaining  an  obscure  saying 
of  the  dying  queen.  Does  any  English  writer  of 
the  time*'  mention  that  Elizabeth  used  the  word 
rough,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Motley  ? ( United  Nether- 
lands, iv.  138.)  Had  the  word  been  common  in 
her  day,  we  should  surely  meet  with  it  in  writings 
of  the  period ; it  would  not  have  lain  dormant  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  A word  that  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Nares,  Wright,  and  Halli- 
well  (see  Nares’  Glossary,  ed.  1859)  cannot  have 
been  in  use  during  the  seventeenth  century ; and 
unless  some  good  English  authority  be  produced 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  having  used  this  word  rough, 
I must  altogether  disbelieve  that  she  did^  so.^  If 
she  uttered  any  word  having  that  sound,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  ruf.  The  ruff,”  although 
worn  by  men  of  the  upper  class,  was  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  an  especially  female  article  of 
dress,  and  the  queen  might  have  said  ‘‘  I will  have 
no  ruf  to  succeed  me,”  just  as  now-a-days  one 
might  say  I will  have  no  petticoat  government. 

I must,  however,  wait  for  some  better  authority 
than  that  of  the  Italian  Scaramelli  before  I can 
believe  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  either  the  word 
rough  or  ruff  when  consulted  as  to  her  wishes 
respecting  her  successor  on  the  throne,  J aydee. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version 
(A.D.  1611) ; tvith  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary, and  a Revision  of  the  Translation  by  Bishops 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by 
P.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  Part  1. 
Genesis,  Exodus.  Vol.  1.,  Part  11.  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy.  (Murray.) 

The  Speaker  did  good  service  to  the_  cause  of  religious 
truth  when  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  heads  of 
the  Church  the  advisability  of  providing  a Commentary 
upon  the  Sacred  Books,  in  which  the  latest  information 
might  be  made  accessible  to  men  of  ordinary  culture : 
so  that  every  educated  man  should  have  access  to  some 

* “ Wade  was  the  name  of  the  other.  They  were  shot 
in  Plymouth  Sound  in  1702  for  cowardice  in  Benbow’s 
Action  with  Du  Casse,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  wejre 
buried  in  Charles  Church,  Plymouth.” 


work  in  which  he  might  find  an  explanation  of  any  diffi- 
culties which  his  own  mind  might  suggest,  as  well  as  of 
any  new  objections  raised  against  any  particular  book  or 
passage.  The  want  of  such  Commentary  has  indeed  been 
long  and  deeply  felt  by  large  classes  of  intelligent  Church.- 
men.  But  it  is  a far  easier  matter  to  point  put  a want  than 
to  devise  the  means  of  supplying  it ; and  it  was  not  until 
after  long  and  anxious  consideration  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  company  of  divines  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  endeavour  to  organise  a plan  for 
the  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  great  object  proposed  by 
the  Speaker,  saw  their  way  to  overcoming  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  undertaking  was  encompassed.  Not  the 
least  of  these  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Commen- 
tary within  the  limits  which  would  make  it  accessible  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  more  especially  intended;  and 
boundless  as  is  the  subject,  it  has  been  decided  to  com- 
prise the  Text  and  Commentary  in  eight  volumes. 
Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  necessity  _ of  treating 
subjects  requiring  a good  deal  of  research,  historical  and 
philological,  at  a length  disproportionate  to  the  interest 
which  could  be  felt  by  those  not  specially  prepared  for 
such  studies.  This  has  been  overcome  by  remittmg  such 
notes  or  essays  to  the  end  of  the  books  or  chapters  to 
which  they  refer,  where  they  can  be  found  by  those  who 
desire  them.  To  a Committee,  formed  for  the  purpose, 
was  left  the  selection  of  the  writers  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  whole,  being  divided  into  eight  sections — and  of  the 
general  editor.  The  latter  important  duty  was  entrusted 
to  the  Kev.  F.  C.  Cook,  Canon  of  Exeter  and  Preacher  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  with  whom  are  associated,  as  a small  Com- 
mittee of  Eeference  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  Kegius  Professors  of  Divinity  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  text  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mentary is  the  Authorised  Version  from  the  edition  of 
1611.  The  first  section  of  the  Commentary  is  now  before 
us,  forming  a volume  (in  two  Parts)  of  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  pages.  The  Book  of  Genesis  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely;  Exodus,'‘to  the  twentieth  chapter, 
of  the  editor ; the  remainder  of  that  book,  and  Leviticus, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  Vicar  of  Bredwarden;  while 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  have  been  the  joint  labour  ot 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  Warden  of  Queen’s  College,  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of 
Barrington.  From  what  we  have  thus  stated,  it  wul  be 
readily  seen  how  great  are  the  claims  of  this  New  Bible 
Commentary  to  general  acceptance,  and  the  satisfaction 
with  which  its  appearance  cannot  fail  to  be  hailed  by 
those  earnest  Churchmen  who  have  long  felt  the  want 
of  such  a guide  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

A Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference,  contaming  One 
hundred  thousand  Names,  together  with  a Classified  Index 
of  the  Biographical  Literature  of  Europe  and  America. 
By  Lawrence  B.  Phillips,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  (Sampson 
Low.) 

There  is  one  fact  stated  in  this  title-page  which  must 
commend  the  book  to  general  attention,  namely,  that  it 
contains  one  hundred  thousand  names,  so  that  whoever 
consults  it  for  information  respecting  any  man  who  has 
ever  made  himself  a name  from  Julius  Cffisar  to  Edmund 
Curll,  may  be  pretty  sure  of  finding  in  it  the  more  Pfo- 
minent  dates  and  facts  in  the  life  of  the  individual  in- 
quired after,  and  in  addition  a reference  to  the  works  or 
a more  recondite  nature,  in  which  fuller  information  may 
be  found  if  needed.  It  is  this  which  gives  a peculiar  and 
most  useful  character  to  th^:  Dictionary,  not  of  simple 
Biographv,  but  of  Biographical  Reference.^  How  great 
has  been  the  labour,  and— what  is  of  yet  higher  import- 
ance— the  care  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  bestowed  upon  its 
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preparation  may  be  learned  from  his  preface,  which  should 
be  carefully  read.  But  the  book  has  another  very  useful 
feature.  It  is  supplemented  by  a Bibliography  of  Bio- 
graphy in  the  shape  of  three  classed  Indexes  of  Works 
upon  Biography.  The  first  is  an  Index  of  General  Bio- 
graphies classed  according  to  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  written ; the  next  of  I^ational  Biographies  arranged 
in  Countries,  and  subdivided  into  Provinces  and  Cities ; 
and  the  last,  of  Class  or  Particular  Biographies  arranged 
alphabetically  and  according  to  Countries  and  Cities. 
After  laying  before  our  readers  these  notes  illustrative  of 
the  objects,  scope,  and  extent  of  the  work  in  question,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  give  our  opinion 
that  it  is  a book  which  is  destined  to  take  a permanent 
and  foremost  place  among  biographical  text  books  and 
authorities. 

The  Nile  without  a Dragoman.  By  Frederic  Eden. 
(King  & Co.) 

Written  in  a bright  and  pleasant  style,  and  full  of 
practical  common  sense,  this  book  will  be  found  a most 
valuable  companion  to  any  who,  chilled  by  the  cold,  and 
wearied  by  the  length  of  our  English  winter,  may  wdsh 
to  pass  one  in  Egypt  without  indulging  in  that  most  ex- 
pensive luxury — a Dragoman. 

English  and  Scotch  Historical  Ballads,  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
hy  Arthur  Milman,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  (Longmans.) 

A well-considered  essay  on  the  nature  of  popular 
poetry  prepares  the  reader  for  the  explanatory  sketches 
with  which  the  several  ballads,  selected  by  the  editor, 
are  introduced.  These,  with  the  illustrated  notes  and 
glossary,  form  a little  volume  for  which  every  school- 
boy into  whose  hands  it  may  be  placed  will  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  Mr,  Milman. 

Remarks  and  Suggestions  on  the  Scheme  for  the  Comple- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  By  George  Edmund 
Street,  A.E.A.  &c.  (Rivingtons.) 

A Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  printed 
at  the  Request  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Com- 
pletion of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  By  F.  H.  Sutton, 
Vicar  of  Theddingworth.  (Rivingtons.) 

The  former  of  these  pamphlets  treats  of  the  proposed 
mural  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s ; and  who  has  a better 
right  to  be  heard  on  such  a subject  than  Mr.  Street  ? 
whilst  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  is  principally  taken  up  with 
discussing  the  style  of  painted  glass  that  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Cathedral.  Both  contributions,  as  well  as 
our  own  columns,  testify  to  the  variety  of  opinion  that 
exists  on  these  subjects.  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
Mr.  Street  when  he  asserts  that  no  one  knows  what  Wren 
intended  to  do  in  the  way  of  decoration,  otherwise  how  is 
this  variety  of  opinion  to  be  accounted  for  ? nay,  the 
very  works  carried  on  during  the  last  few  years  within 
the  building— now,  happily,  to  be  all  undone— witness  to 
not  a few  and  by  no  means  inexpensive  leaps  in  the  dark. 
Without  endorsing  all  Mr.  Street’s  opinions — we  confess 
to  fearing  that  the  objection  stated  at  p.  13  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  design  would  prove  insuperable— we  earnestly 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  listen  to  his  words  of  warn- 
ing. For  our  own  part  we  should  like  to  see  the  works 
at  present  confined  to  freeing  the  walls  of  their  wretched 
coats  of  paint,  cleaning  the  windows,  and  the  removal  of 
the  organs ; for,  only  when  these  operations  shall  have 
been  completed,  will  it  be  known  how  far  the  Cathedral 
will  admit  of  mural  decoration  and  the  exclusion  of  broad 
daylight. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  society,  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  in  the  chair, 


Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  read  a paper 
on  the  “ Early  History  of  Babylonia,”  commencing  with 

resume  of  facts  already  ascertained  by  the  labours  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  others.  Mr.  j.  W,  Bosanquet 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Date  of  the  Nativity,”  considering 
in  detail  the  facts  of  that  occurrence,  and  the  government 
of  Cyrenius  and  the  Census  of  Caesar,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  and  by  Josephus.  The  various  eclipses  and  astro- 
nomical data  incidentally  connected  with  these  events 
were  enumerated,  and  the  author,  reasoning  from  all 
together,  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  took  place  either  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  3,  or  the 
spring  of  2 before  the  Christian  Era. 

Strasburgh  Library. — The  University  of  Oxford, 
b}^  a decree  in  convocation,  has  authorised  the  delegates 
of  the  press  to  contribute  copies  of  such  woi'ks  printed  bj’’ 
them  as  they  may  think  fit  to  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strasburgh,  and  that  the  volume  so  presented  by 
them  be  bound. 

_ The  Historical  Society. — This  Society  held  its 
sixth  Meeting  for  the  Session  in  the  Scottish  Corpora- 
tion Hall,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  evening. 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  the  chair.  The  following  papers 
were  read : “ Notes  from  the  Records  of  Faversham,  1560 
to  1600,”  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Society  ; 
and  “ An  Official  Inaccuracy  Respecting  the  Death  and 
Burial  of  Princess  Mary,  Daughter  of  King  James  I.”, 
by  Colonel  Chester,  Fellow  of  the  Society.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed.  The  papers,  it  was  agreed,  should 
be  included  in  the  Society’s  Transactions. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer  has  resigned  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Illustrated  Review. 

Mr.  Grote. — It  has  been  truly  said  that  by  the  death 
of  George  Grote  this  country  has  been  robbed  of  one  of 
its  chief  literary  ornaments.  Born  in  1794  at  Becken- 
ham in  Kent,  and  having  been  educated  at  Charter  House, 
the  future  historian  of  Greece  entered  his  father’s  count- 
ing-house in  his  sixteenth  year,  devoting  all  his  spare 
time  to  classical  studies.  How  profound  a Greek  scholar 
he  became  his  History,  as  well  known  in  Germany  as 
England,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1846, 
sufficiently  testifies.  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of 
Socrates  was  completed  and  published  in  1865,  but  un- 
fortunately the  Aristotle  will  remain  an  unfinished  work, 
only  one  volume  being  ready  for  the  press.  Mr.  Grote 
was  a trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  his  portrait  by 
Millais,  in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  Vice-Chancellor  of  London  University,  testifies  to  the 
gratitude  felt  by  members  of  Convocation  for  their  cham- 
pion. 

^ Mr.  Bolton  Corney’s  Library. — The  sale  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  was  concluded  on 
Saturday,  at  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  & 
Hodge.  One  of  the  chief  features  was  the  collection  of 
early  voyages  and  travels  and  works  relating  to  America, 
all  of  which  excited  much  competition  and  brought  very 
high  prices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quota- 
tion;— (218)  Basanier,  Histoire  Notable  de  la  Floride, 
1586,  36/. — (710)  Champlain,  Voyages  en  la  Nouvelle 
France,  1627,  35Z.  10s. — (813)  The  celebrated  Letter  of 
Columbus,  being  the  first  printed  document  known  relat- 
to  America,  consisting  of  four  leaves,  1493,  116/. — (814) 
Historie  del  Fernando  Colombo,  1571,  16/.  16s. — (1191) 
Enciso,  Suma  de  Geographia  que  trata  de  todas  las  Par- 
tidas  del  Mundo,  the  first  book  printed  in  Spanish  relating 
to  America,  1519,  66/. — (1204)  Erondelle,  Nova  Francia 
1609, 37/. — (1205)  Escobar,  Romancero  del  Cavallero  el  Cid, 
1612,  45/. — (1342)  Frobisher,  True  Discourse  of  the  late 
Voyages  of  Discoverie,  1578,  67/. — (1412)  Gilbert’s  Dis- 
course ofaDiscoveriefor  aNewPassageto  Cataia,  1576,46/. 
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— (1407)  Goldsmith,  Vidge  Scacchiae  Ludus,  translated  by 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  in  his  autograph,  38Z. — (1796)  James, 
Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage,  33Z.  10s. — (2140)  Mar- 
tyris  Anglerii  Opus  Epistolarum,  1530,  49Z. — (2164) 
Maximiliani  Transylvani  Cmsaris  a Secretis  Epistola, 
32Z.  10s.— (2400)  Nunez,  La  Eelacion  del  Aluar  Nunez 
Cabega  de  Vaca,  1555,  39Z.  10s. — (2438)  Oviedo,  Historia 
de  las  Indias,  1547,  29Z.  10s. — (2623)  II  Portolano,  1490, 
34Z.  10s. — (2904)  Schouten’s  Delation  of  a Wonderfull 
Voiage,  1619,  22Z. — (3029)  Smith’s  Description  of  New 
England,  1616,  35Z.  10s. — (3329)  Varthema,  Itinerario, 
1518,  30Z. — (3355)  Vesputius  (Americas),  Paesi  Noua- 
mente  Retrouati,  et  Nouo  Hondo  da  Alberico  Vesputio, 
1507, 157Z.  The  total  amount  realized  was  3,539Z.  9s.  Qd. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  and  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  wh.ose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose. 

Arminiax  Magazine.  1793. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  1827. 

1855.  Or  June  Part  of  the  latter. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Styring,  Eldon  Mount,  Leeds. 


tu  C0rr05ilJ0nXf^nt^. 

Are  there  any  Extant  MSS.  in  the  Handwrit- 
ing OP  Shakespeare  ? will  be  discussed  in  our  next,  in  a 
paper  of  considerable  interest. 

St. — The  saying,  ‘^See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,^’  is  noticed  by  Tertullian  as  a remark  current 
among  the  heathen.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  3*’^  S.  i.  488. 

C.  E.  D. — DonatHs  comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Donati 
of  Florence,  June  2,  1858,  and  was  visible  in  England  in 
the  end  of  September  and  in  October  of  that  year. 

Tapestry  Portraits. — The  specimen  alluded  to  at 
p.  511,  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Gilbert's,  Bernard  Street, 
Southampton. 

M.  V.  (Frome-Selwood.) — No  particulars  of  John 
Kingslow  are  given  in  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey. 

James  Gilbert. — -Capt.  Edward  Sterling — not  Thomas 
Barnes — was  the  “ Thunderer  of  The  Times,”  as  stated  in 
Thomas  Carlyle's  Life  of  John  Sterling,  ed.  1851,  p.  15; 
F.  K.  Hunt's  Fourth  Estate,  ii.  177 ; and  Cassell's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

Palatines  have  been  described  in  “ N.  & Q.”  I®*  S.  xi. 
87,  172,  251  ; 3>-d  S.  i.  252. 

P.  A.  L.  The  monogram  does  not  agree  with  the  examples 
of  the  handwriting  of  Henry  VI.  of  England  in  the  British 
Museum. 

C.  E.  B.  (Peckham)  should  have  stated  where  he  picked 
up  such^  a queer  word  as  Projojoy  ; for  as  he  facetiously 
says,  “ it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth."  It  looks 
like  a rustic  corruption  q/*Progeny. 

T.  MUrath. — The  error  is  quite  excusable.  Any  one 
can  see  that  it  is  a mere  slip  of  the  pen. 

F.  W.  R.  (Bath.) — An  Edinburgh  edition  of  Burns's 
Poems,  1786,  is  unknown.  The  first  edition  was  printed 
at  Kilmarnock  1786  ; and  the  second  edition  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Wm.  Creech  in  1787, 

C.  A.  W.  (May  Fair.) — For  the  editions  of  Etiennne  de 
la  Boetifs  work  on  Voluntary  Servitude  consult  Brunet, 
English  edition  was  published  in 

Errata. — 4‘>i  S.  vii.  p.  353,  col.  ii.  line  12  from  bottom, 
forf  chap.  4,”  read  “sect,  ix.”  ; pi  473,  col.  ii.  line  22,/or 
“ Haenet  ” read  “Haenel.” 


WORKS  ON  ART. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  3 vols.  8vo,  63s. 

A HISTORY  of  PAINTING-  in  ITALY,  from 

the  2nd  to  the  14th  Century.  By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B. 
CAVALCASELLE. 

Also  by  the  same  Authors, 

A HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN  NORTH 

ITAiiY,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Ferrara,  Milan,  Friuli, 
Breschia,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  Century.  With  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  8yo.  42s. 

“ Our  authors  give  great  attention  to  ancient  processes  of  painting, 
and  thus  we  get  from  this  book  many  hints  on  the  nature  of  examples, 
such  as  no  other  kind  of  information  would  afford.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study  ; it  enables 
a critic  to  speak  in  a far  more  conclusive  manner  as  to  the  nature,  and 
even  the  origin  of  a picture  than  it  would  be  safe  to  do  on  the 
authority  of  records  alone.  This  book  is  a welcome  contribution  to 
the  library  of  art.”— AtAenceiim. 

ni. 

A HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 

By  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A.  Author  of  “Life  of  Constable.”  With. 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  7s.  ecZ. 

“ This  book  marks  the  author  as  a man  with  much  refinement  of 
perception,  a catholic  spirit,  and  a considerable  amount  of  strong  com- 
mon sense.  The  more  practical  portions  of  the  work  contain  many 
excellent  critical  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  which  are 
made  more  interesting  by  the  addition  of  several  illustrations.  These 
are  slight  but  good,  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  pictures  from  which  they  are  copied.”— Examiner. 

IV. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN 

PAINTERS,  and  of  the  PROGRESS  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY,— 
From  Cimabue  to  Bassano.  By  MRS.  JAMESON.  With  Por- 
traits. Crown  8vo.  12s. 

“ As  a guide  and  handbook  to  the  characteristics  of  the  great  painters 
this  is  an  invaluable  work.  While  it  does  not  affect  to  aim  at  extended 
criticism,  the  cultured  and  educated  manner  in  which  the  different 
biographical  notices  are  composed  gives  the  reader  a clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the  style  and  tone  of  the  respective  painters.  Mrs.  Jameson  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  writers  upon  art.” — London  Review. 


V. 

HANDBOOK  of  PAINTING  j tlie  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Kugler.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  SIR  C.  L.  EASTLAKE,  R.A.« 
and  DR.  WAAGEN.  With  Illustrations.  4 vols.  Post  8vo.  54s. 

“ It  is  the  combination  of  historic  lore  with  artistic  feeling  that  haa 
made  Kugler’s  book  popular  through  Europe.  He  feels  the  peculiar 
merits  of  each  master  he  notices,  and  hence  is  enabled  by  a few  descrip- 
tive touches  to  express  the  character  of  his  greatest  works  and  give  a 
true  idea  of  his  genius. 

“Apart  from  the  judicious  translation,  the  careful  notes,  and  the  ele- 
gant style  in  which  this  handbook  is  produced,  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions would  alone  give  substantial  value  to  the  work.”— Press. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Third  edition,  revised  thronghout,  crown  8vo,  price  63. 


“ A convenient  and  scholarly  edition.”— S'pectator. 

“The 'version  is  well  executed,  and  the  translator’s  Prolegomena 
prove  his  acquaintance  with  such  literature.”— A r/ienceum. 

“ Both  the  translation  and  the  introduction  are  most  praiseworthy, 
pi®  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  complete  without 

being  diffuse.” — Literary  Churchman. 


DE.  DAVIDSON  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


THE  DICTIONARY  of  BIOGRAPHICAL 
REPERENCE. 

By  L.  B.  PHILLIPS,  F.R.A.S.  Contains  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Names,  and  upwards  of  a Quarter  of  a Million 
of^  Eeferences,  with  a Classed  Index  of  the  Principal 
Works  on  Biography  published  in  Europe  and  America. 
1 vol.  large  8vo,  pp.  1,032,  half  morocco,  31s.  Qd. 

[ This  day. 

***  Prospectuses,  containing  Sixteen  Pages  of  Preface.  Explana- 
tory Matter,  and  Specimen  Pages,  may  be  had  on  application. 


Complete  in  3 vols.  cloth,  423. 


AN  INTEODUCTION  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Historical,  and : Theological ; containing  a Discussion  of 


Each  Volume  maybe  had  separately  (14s.),  containing— Vol.  I.  The 
Pentateuch,  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel.  Vol.  II.  Books  of 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  Esther,  the  Poetical  Books,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  Prophecy.  Vol.  III.  The  Prophetical  Books  and 
Apocrypha,  with  a Copious  Index  to  the  whole  Work. 


Price  313. 6c?.  4to,  cloth, 

ANCIENT  SYEIAC  DOCUMENTS  relative  to 

the  Earliest  EstabUshment  of  Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  neigh- 
tourmg  Countries,  from  the  Year  after  our  Lord’s  Ascension  to  the 

Sive^sfty  of  CaSbSg^  ^ ^^rofessorof  Arabic  in  the 


Price  7s.  6d!.,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

THE  LEOENDS  and  THEOEIES  of  the  BUDD- 

HISTS  COMPARED  with  HISTORY  and  SCIENCE.  With  Intro- 


“ The  volume  contains  a hundred  thousand  names,  and,  of  course,  the 
information  which  is  given  respecting  each  name  has  to  be  condensed 
into  the  smallest  compass.  In  most  cases  it  occupies  a single  line; 
never  more  than  a couple  of  lines.  The  information  consists  of  the 
shortest  possible  statement  of  whom  the  person  was,  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth,  and,  if  he  is  dead,  of  his  death;  but  some  forty  books  of  reference, 
where  further  details  will  be  found,  are  pointed  out  by  letters.  An  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  ‘ Classed  Index  of  Works  on 
Biography,’  which  includes  works  in  almost  all  languages  and  of  almost 
all  countries.  The  work  is  a most  remarkable  example  of  patient  and 
Industrious  compilation  and  of  ingenious  arrangement.” 

Daily  N'ews. 

“ Here  we  have,  in  one  large  octavo  volume  of  1,000  pages,  at  a cost 
of  about  thirty  shillings,  four  times  as  many  names  as  are  to  be  found 
in  forty-six  volumes  octavo  I It  is  clear  this  must  be  the  result  of  a 
system  of  compression  not  easily  surpassed. ..  .The  list  of  names  is  most 
comprehensive,  including  Adam  and  Eve,  and  many  of  their  still  living 
descendants.  The  labour  undergone  in  its  compilation  must  have  been 
enormous,  and  must  have  extended  over  many  years.  The  printing, 
paper,  and  general  style  of  the  book  are  admirable.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  increased  by  its  preface  and  appendix,— the  whole  forming  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference  for  any  and  every  student.” 

Birmingham  Morning  News. 


DIEZ  on  the  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.-I  vol.  8vo,  15s. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the 

LANGUAGES,  from  the  German  of  FR.  DIEZ.  with 
ad(htaons  by  T.  C.  DONKIN,  B.A.  In  thisjwork  the  whole  dictionary 
which  in  the  original  is  divided  into  four  parts,  has  been,  for  greater 
to  one  alphal^et,  and  at  the  end  ia 
added  a list  of  English  words  connected  with  any  of  the  Romance 
words  treated  ofthroughout  the  work.  Avumauce 

Price  4s.  M.  (uniform  with  the  above), 

AN  INTEODUCTION  to  the^OEAMMAE  of  the 

oSztS’^C.  R CAYLEY.^®’  translated  from  the  German  of  FR. 


Third  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo,  cloth,  3Is.  6c?. 

BOPP’S  COMPAEATIVE  OEAMMAE  of  the 

SANSKRIT,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin.  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and 
Sclavonic  Languages.  Translated  by  E.  B.  EASTWICK. 

Price  lOs.  6c?.,  8vo,  cloth, 

GARNETT’S  LINGUISTIC  ESSAYS.— The  Phi- 

KIOHARD  GAKKETT.  Edited, 


LATHAM’S  PHILOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.-Priee  5s.,  8vo,  cloth, 

PHILOLOOICAL,  ETHNOOEAPHICAL,  ai 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6c?. 

THE  KOEAN.  Translated  from  the  Arahie,  wit 

SdeSv  ® pranged  in  Chronologic 

Bishopslat^!  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Ethelburg 

the  mer^En^Hfly^^L^®“®+  more  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  to  enab 


THE  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL. 

Translated  by  E.  D.  BLACKMOEE,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“ Lorna  Doone,”  &c.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6<f. 

“ There  is  a prophecy  of  Pope’s,  who  says,  in  allusion  to  Dryden  and 
his  paraphrase  of  Virgil; 

— — ‘ Might  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 

New  Blackmores  and  new  Milbournes  must  arise.  ’ 

We  have  a new  Blackmore  now  who  has  given  us  a translation  which  is 
pleasant  to  read,  and  which  is  in  many  points  to  be  preferred  to 
Dryden’s.”— Dctrifc  Blue. 

“ The  translator  combines  the  qualifications  of  a ripe  scholar,  an 
experienced  gardener,  a careful  observer  of  times  and  seasons  and  rural 
life,  and  a polished  as  well  as  powerful  writer,  who,  as  the  author  of 
‘Lorna  Doone,’  helped  to  take  away  the  reproach  of  modern  fiction. 
He  must  have  bestowed  really  prodigious  care  and  labour  upon  his 
work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  meet  his  due  reward  of  general 
appreciation,”— Z??MS?raeec?  News. 


A CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  TECHNICAL,  AND 
GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

In  Use  in  Great  Britain,  arranged  according^to  Subjects. 
The  short  leading  title,  with  the  author,  price,  size,  and 
publisher,  of  nearly  10,000  Educational  Works  will  be 
given,  arranged  so*  that  one  can  tell  at  a glance  what 
Educational  Works  are  now  available  on  any  given  sub- 
ject. A work  of  this  kind  has  never  before  been  attempted. 
In  1 vol.  8vo,  Bs.  Qd, 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


London  ; SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  188,  Fleet  Street. 
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Now  Ready,  price  2s.  6c?.,  Part  XIV.,  of 

MISCELLANEA  QENEALOGICA  ET 
HERALDICA. 

Edited  by  J.  JACKSON  HOWARD,  LL.D.,  E.S.A. 

OONTE17TS  : 

Mildmay  Pedigrees Vayasour  Pedigree.— Gienealogy  of  Henry  Lloyd 

alias  Rosindall,  of  Cheyme — Fanshawe  Wills Memoranda  relating 

to  the  Maghull  Family — Pedigree  of  Cleaver  and  Peach  Families. — 
Genealogical  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Gresham  Family. 

London:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  & CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

POPULAR  HISTORICAL  CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  &c.  Each  Volume,  neatly 
bound,  price  6s. 

1.  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  M.  Guizot. 

Portraits. 

2.  Adam  and  Adamite.  By  Dr.  McCaus- 

LAND. 

3.  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 

from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  By  SIR  EDWARD  CREASY. 

4.  Israel  in  the  Wilderness.  By  the  Rev. 

CHARLES  FORSTER. 

5.  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  ByZurcher, 

&c. 

6.  Historical  Characters.  By  Lord  Bailing 

and  BULWER. 

7.  Recollections  of  a Literary  Life.  By 

MARY  RUSSELL!  MITFORD. 

8.  Table  Traits,  and  Something  on  Them. 

By  DR.  DORAN. 

9.  Bentley  Ballads. 

10.  The  Ingoldshy  Legends.  With  Illus- 

trations. Gilt  edges. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


POPULAR  NEW  WORKS. 

Price  5s.  each  Volume. 

1.  Buckland’s  Curiosities  of  Natural  His- 
tory. First  Series,  1vol.;  Second  Series,  1vol.;  Third  Series, 
2 vols. 

2.  Lord  Dundonald’s  Autobiography. 

3.  Lamartine’s  Remarkable  Characters. 

4.  The  Marvels  of  the  Heavens.  With 

48  Illustrations. 

6.  Life  of  Mary  Stuart.  By  F.  A.  Mignet. 

Three  Portraits, 

6.  Lives  of  Edmund  Burke  and  the  Earl 

of  Chatham.  By  JOHN  TLMBS. 

7.  Lives  of  Eminent  Painters.  By  John 

TIMBS.  Portraits. 

8.  Up  the  Country.  By  the  Hon.  Emily 

EDEN.  u j 

9.  Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Montagu. 

With  Photograph. 

10.  Francatelli’s  Cook’s  Guide. 

11.  The  Ingoldshy  Legends. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  St  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


PEOTESTANT  EXILES  FROM  FRANCE 

IN  THE  EEIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. ; 

OR,  THE 

Hugruenot  Refug^ees  and  tbeir  Bescendants. 
in  Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

BY 

The  REV.  DAVID  C.  A.  AGNEW, 

WIGTON,  N.B. 


The  First  Edition  (for  private  circulation)  has  long  been  out  of 
print. 

The  Second  Edition,  which  is  almost  a new  work,  being  corrected, 
remodelled,  and  greatly  enlarged, 
is  now  published,  and  is  for  sale  in  the  following  forms  r— 

2 Vols.  Small  4to,  price  14s.l 
(250  copies  printed.)  j 

Large  quarto,  price  16s.  [ Folio,  price,  2?. 

(100  copies  printed.)  | (12  copies  printed.) 


London:  REEVES  & TURNER,  196,  Strand,  and  100,  Chancery  Lana, 
WILLIAM  PATERSON,  74,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 


History  and  Legends  of  London  Streets* 

Chapter  the  First.  Brooke  Sheet,  Holborn. 

A SERIES  of  ARTICLES  of  great  interest,  commencing  in  this 
Week’s  Number  of 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

To  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Old  Stories  Retold 

(second  series) 

Will  appear  every  Alternate  Week  in 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Chapter  the  First.  Stone y Robinson — Hunting 
Down  an  Heiress. 

26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  all  Booksellers,  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 
Part  n.  now  ready. 

The  old  book  collector’s  miscellany' 

of  READABLE  REPRINTS,  contains— Peele’s  Merry  Conceited 
Jests  ; The  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nash.  A Dialogue  between  Jealousy 
and  the  Commune  Secretary.  Notes  and  Introduction,  Woodcut  and 
Fac-simile  Letter  from  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  Price  2s.  6c?.;  a small 
number  printed  on  large  paper,  5s. 

REEVES  & TURNER,  196,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  BOOK-BUYERS.— A CATALOGUE,  now 

ready,  including  TOPOGRAPHY  and  COUNTY  HISTORY, 
BLACK-LETTER  BOOKS,  DR.  DIBDIN’S  WORKS,  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, and  SPECIALITIES  of  LITERATURE  of  every  descrip- 
tion. CATALOGUE  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  penny  Stamp. 

THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 

Libraries  purchased. 

Bookbinding  oe  every  description 

promptly  executed  at  moderate  Prices.  Librarians  and  others 
liberally  treated  with.  Estimates  furnished  for  large  quantities. 
Binding  for  the  Trade — J.  R.  SHELLEY,  No.  9,  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London.  Established  1861. 
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UNIFOEM  SERIES  OF 

WOEKS  in  STANDARD  LITERATURE, 

Edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Just  published, 


I.  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  POETRY  from  the 

Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  THOMAS  WARTON. 
With  Price’s  Preface  and  Notes  variorum,  A New  Edition, 
with  further  Notes  and  Additions  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  T. Wright, 
Esq.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Esq.,  and  the  Editor;  and  copious  Indexes.  4 vols.  8vo,  extra 
cloth,  21.  2s. ; or  Large  Paper  (only  50  printed)  61.  6s. 

II.  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  of  GREAT 

BRIT A^,  comprising  Notices  of  the  Movable  and  Immovable 
Feasts,  Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Amusements,  Past  and 
Present.  Edited  from  the  Materials  collected  by  JOHN 
BRAND,  F.S.A.,  with  very  large  Corrections  and  Additions. 
In  3 vols.  8vo.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Cloth,  300 
copies  only  printed,  21.  10s.  ; or  Large  Paper  copies  (only  50 
printed),  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  41. 14s.  6d. 

III.  ENGLISH  PROVERBS  and  PROVERBIAL 

PHRASES,  collected  from  the  most  Authentic  Sources, 
Alphabetically  arranged  and  Annotated.  A thick  vol.  8vo  (300 
copies  only  printed),  R.  5s. ; Large  Paper  (only  50  printed), 
imp.  8vo,  cloth,  21. 2s. 

The  Large  Paper  impression  is  nearly  out  of  print. 


THE  EOXBUEGHE  1IBB.ARY. 

Edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

All  beautifully  printed  by -Whittingham  & Wilkins,  fcap.  4to,  or 
Large  Paper,  demy  4to,  uniformly  half  bound  in  morocco. 

I.  The  ROMANCE  of  PARIS  and  VIENNE, 

from  the  Unique  Copy  printed  by  W.  Caxton,  in  1485,  with  a 
Preface,  Glossary,  and  Notes.  Fac-simile  page,  15s. 

II.  The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM 

BROWNE,  of  Tavistock,  Author  of  “Britannia’s  Pastorals,” 
now  first  collected.  With  a Memoir  and  Notes.  Fac-similes. 
In  2 vols.  1?.  11s.  6c?. 

III.  INEDITED  TRACTS  (1579-1618);  Hlustrating 

the  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Occupations  of  Englishmen  during 
fee  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  now  first  republished  from  the 
Origmal  Copies,  with  a Preface  and  Notes.  18s. 

IV.  The  ENGLISH  DRAMA  and  STAGE  under 

the  TUDOR  and  STUART  PRINCES,  A.D.  1543  to  A.D.  1664, 
illustrated  by  a Series  of  Documents  and  Treatises,  chiefly 
inedited.  With  an  Introduction  and  Index.  15s. 

V.  The  POEMS  of  GEORGE  GASCOIGNE,  now 

first  collected  with  Memoir  and  Notes.  Portraits,  Plates,  and 
Fac-similes.  2 very  thick  volumes,  21.  2s. 

VI.  The  POEMS  of  THOMAS  CAREW,  now  first 

collected  and  Edited,  with  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  fine 
Portrait  after  Varin.  18s. 

Only  170  copies  were  printed  of  the  small,  and  30  copies  of 
the  Large  Paper.  The  8 vols.  may  be  purchased  together  for 
61.  6s.  and  the  Large  Paper  for  15?.  15s.  The  latter  are  not  sold 
separately,  as  there  are  so  few  left. 

REEVES  and  TURNER,  196,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  Vellnm  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
Paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
ali  others  tor  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties.—A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TTNIVERSAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

U 1,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1834. 

-pd^^F^^s  issued  on  Lives  in  England  or  India  at  very  Economical 

Annual  Return  of 
Eight  Yeps  has  been  50  per  cent.  Prospectuses, 
Balance  Sheet,  may  be  had  as 
Bombay  ^ Branch  Offices  of  fee  Society  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 

FREDK.  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHS._NEW  CATALOGUES. 

MARION  & CO.,  22  & 23  Soho  Square. 

CATALOGUES  of  PORTRAITS-Three  Stamps. 

CATALOGUES  of  PICTURES  and  STATUARY-Three  stamps. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  framed,  mounted,  and  bound  into  Volumes. 

All  Photographs  may  be  seen  and  selected  from  at  23,  Soho  Square,  on 
the  First  Floor. 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6c?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albiuns,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  eombining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABIHET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 

TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS. 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLI3NSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


H 


ORNE’S  POMPEIAN  DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT  HORNE, 

HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTUR  R, 

41,  GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

Lohdok,  E.C. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy.' 
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[For  classified  articles,  see  Anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  published.  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Folk  Lore, 
Proverbs  and  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shaksperiana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A 

A.  on  Stafford  family,  387 

A.  (A.  M.  B.)  on  “ It’s  a far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,”  42 
Lake  dwellings  on  Lough  Much,  42 
Abhba  on  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  137 
Cary  (Bishop  Mordecai),  465 
German  Lutheran  church,  Dublin,  545 
Irish  car  and  noddy,  23 
Accidents  Compensation  Bill,  280,  373,  466 
Accoiiitance,  the  use  of  the  word,  492 
A.  (D.)  on  Domesday  representatives,  208 
Adam  of  Orletou,  bishop  of  Winchester,  53,  303 
Addis  (John)  on  blink  ver.  wink,  460 

Chaucer’s  “ Shipman,”  208  ; “ Schoo,”  361  ; 

“After  oon,”  “ Stoor,”  386;  “Col-Fox,”  and 
“ Gattothed,”  418 
ChevisauDce,  343 

“ Dolopathos,  the  King  and  Seven  Wise  Men,”  111 

Devil  beating  his  wife,  400 

Merks,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  190 

Poetry  of  the  clouds,  397 

Point  de  vice,  445 

Eetchet,  440 

Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Staffordshire,  465 
“ Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,”  272 
Story  of  a statue,  200 
Vese:  feeze:  feaze,  294 
Warm  = wealthy,  84 
Advent  Hymn,  its  tune,  41,  133,  217 
.iEiolus  (Alexander),  Greek  poet,  221,  292 
A.  (G.)  on  “ Owl!  that  lovest  the  boding  sky 292 
A.  (G.  E.)  on  Sydney  Godolpbin,  462 
Ainger  (Alfred)  on  “ Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  532 
“Heart  of  hearts,”  399 
A.  (J.)  on  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  209 
Albaney  and  Amondeville  family  arms,  234,  312,  378 
Albert  (Prince),  a practical  engraver,  20 
Alcestis,  Mr.  Leighton’s  picture  of,  51^ 

Alcock  (Bp.  John),  family  and  arms,  122,  334 
Alford  (Dr.  Henry),  dean  of  Canterbury,  death,  67, 
87 

Alldridge  (R.  W.)  on  voyageur  pigeons,  284 
Akace  and  Lorraine  and  Napoleon  dynasty,  281 


Altars  of  stone  in  the  Anglican  church,  162 
Altilium,  a coin,  143 
American  literary  men,  their  wealth,  47 
Amies  (E.)  on  Dandy  rolls,  534 
Ammergau  passion  play,  296,  487 
j Anarkala,  favourite  wife  of  Akbar,  321 
! Anar-Kalli,  page  of  the  emperor  of  Hindustan,  3S5 
j Angelo  (Michael),  “Last  Judgment,”  253 
j Anglesey  (Marquis  of),  anecdote,  196 
i Anglo-Scotus  on  William  Baliol,  432 
Bothwell  (Francis,  Earl  of),  177 
Bruce  (Robert),  bones  and  cofSn-nails,  378 
Fraser:  Frisel,  330 
Laird,  who  is  one?  243 
Priory  of  St.  Ethernan,  376 
Roger  (Sir  William),  Knt,,  242 
Spitten  Laird,  310 

“ Anima  Christi,”  its  author,  322,  374,  506 
Anne  (Queen),  fifty  new  churches,  112;  correspondence 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  188 
Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James  I.,  engraving,  53 - 

Anonymous  "Works: — 

Barnes  (Betty),  her  History,  342 
Bertrand,  or  Memoirs  of  a Northumbrian  Noble- 
man, 95 

Confessions  of  a Gamester,  474 
Conciliad,  satirical  poem,  161,  2 70 
Essays  on  the  Sources  of  Pleasure  from  Literary 
Compositions,  474 

Essays,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political,  418 

Exercises,  Instructive  and  Entertaining,  403 

First  Impressions,  or  a Day  in  India,  266,  354 

Fox’s  Martyrs,  a satire,  388 

History  of  Edward  II.,  1680,  298 

Jessarny  (Jenny),  her  History,  342 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  Life,  43 

Judgment  on  a Threefold  Order  of  Bishops,  493 

Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle,  16 

Lexiphanes,  15 

Mary  Magdalen’s  Tears  wip’t  off,  95 
Mela  Britannicus,  76 
Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig,  474 
1 Napoleon,  the  First  Book  of,  455 
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Anonymous  Works : — 

Pleasing  Melancholy,  54 
Poems  on  the  Four  Last  Things,  535 
Eome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  33 
Shrubs  of  Parnassus,  410,  448,  549 
Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Subjects,  474 
Thoughts  of  Patricius,  97 
Volume  of  Smoke  in  Two  Puffs,  474 
Warreniana,  15 

Whitehall,  or  the  Days  of  George  IV.,  15 
Anselm,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  lines  on  his  death,  364 
Anson  frigate,  accounts  of  its  wreck,  305 
A.  (0.  S.)  on  Badger,  166 
La  Caracole,  34 

Ap  Coillus  on  Grantham  inn  signs,  440 
Applegath  (Augustus),  his  death,  153 
Arabic  numerals  in  Wells  cathedral,  282,  375 
Arbuthnot,  its  pronunciation,  342,  419 
Arbuthnot  (Dr.  Alexander),  8 
Arc  (Joan  d’),  her  death,  409,  508 
Archaeological  Institute,  collection  of  early  printed 
books,  422 

Arche  (Elizabeth  de  1’),  her  dream,  409 
Archer  family,  387 

Archer  (George),  M.D.,  his  family,  365 
Archer  (T.  H.  S.)  on  the  wreck  of  the  “ Temple,” 
365 

Archer’s  Court  in  Kent,  its  owners,  41 
Arden  family  of  Wilmcote,  co.  Warwick,  118,  169 
Argyll  family,  its  history,  316 
Armour,  old  families  without  coat,  344,  420,  481 
Arnold  (Dr.  Thomas),  allusion  to  a great  man,  209, 
353 

Art,  the  modern  use  of  the  word,  89,  224,  247 
Arthurian  localities,  281 

Arthur’s  Wain,  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  512 
Arundel  castle,  origin  of  the  name,  234 
Arundello  castle  in  Piedmont,  234 
A.  (S.)  on  epigram  by  Samuel  Eogers,  388 
Eogers  (Nehemiah),  77 
Ashburner  family  of  Furness,  131,  227 
Ashmolean  Museum,  lecture  on  it,  67 
A.  (T.)  on  the  meaning  of  fog,  217 
Atheist’s  prophecy  fulfilled,  76 
Atkinson  (G.)  on  Hogarth’s  book-plates,  304 
Atkinson  (J.  C.)  on  British  scythed  chariots,  460 
Cleveland  funeral  usages,  298 
ShefiSeld  folk-lore,  439 
“ Skerring  upon  a glave  glatten,”  265 
A.  (T.  S.)  on  E.  P.  Bonington,  artist,  141 
G.  Camphausen,  artist,  188 
“ The  Prodigal  Son,”  a print,  150 
Attic  talent,  its  value,  363 
A.  (T.  V.)  on  the  veto  at  papal  elections,  163 
Audley  (Ealph)  of  Sandbach,  1 1 
Auretti  (Madlle.),  dancer,  portrait,  322 
Aurora  borealis,  106 
Austin  family,  342;  arms,  75 
Austin  (T.),  jun.,  on  “ The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner,” 
376 

Automaton  chess-player,  63 
Avery  family  pedigree,  161,  288 
Avery  (Parson),  “ Swan  song,”  20,  148,  288,  433 
A.  (W.  E.  A.)  on  automaton  chess-player,  63 
Eosemary  used  at  funerals,  348 
Simonides  and  the  “ Codex  Sinaiticus,”  77  I 


f Index  Supplement  to  the  Notes  and 
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A.  (W.  E.  A.)  on  tea,  early  notice  of,  139 

Witchcraft  in  1868,  53 

Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  the  first  book  printed  in  Man- 
chester, 64 

“ Hierusalem!  my  happie  home,”  151 
Lines  on  the  human  ear,  334 
Eeasons  for  going  to  church,  99 
Ayres  family  surname,  386,  447,  507 

B 

B.  (A.)  on  “ Summum  jus,  summa  injuria,”  400 
Babel,  the  builders  of,  316 

Babies’  bells,  21,  45,  133,  201,  291 
Bacon  (Francis),  Baron  Verulam,  his  Queen’s  counsel- 
ship,  188,291 

Badger,  a corn-dealer,  166,  245 
Badwell  Ash  church  screen,  517 
Bailes  (John),  longevity,  254 
Baily  (J.)  on  Eev.  Nehemiah  Eogers,  179 
Bainbridge  (H.  A.)  on  Leavenworth  family,  364 
Heraldic  crest,  535 
Selby  family,  516 

Baker  (Mrs.  Barwick)  on  Wm.  Fenwick,  235 
Baliol  (Sir  Wm.),  302,  432,  506 
Ballad  airs,  traditional,  355 
Ballad  printers’  succession,  187 
Ballasalley,  origin  of  the  name,  176,  313 
Balloon  post  and  the  siege  of  Paris,  207,  270,  275 
Balloons  and  newspapers,  141 
Ballycollitan,  co.  Tipperary,  122 
Bannister  (J.)  on  Cornish  spoken  in  Devonshire,  353 
Baptism  for  the  dead,  107,  263,  377 
Baptismal  customs  in  the  Highlands,  51,  267 
Baptista  (Joannes),  “ Commentary  on  Aristotle,”  342 
Barbados  parish  registers,  387,  496 
Barber  (H.),  M.D.  on  Bishop  John  Fell,  283 
Lancashire  funeral  customs,  231 
Barber  (John),  king  of  Throstle  Hall,  119 
Barbers’  forfeits,  22 

Barker  and  Burford’s  panoramas,  279,  432 
Barkley  (C.  W.)  on  churches  in  Eoman  camps,  24 
Barnes  (Dr.  Albert),  his  death,  47 
Barningham  church  screen,  517 
Barns,  mediaeval,  95,  224 
Baron  Baillie,  his  duties,  72 
Bar-Point  on  an  extraordinary  memory,  471 
Barrett  (A.  E.)  on  Madlle.  Auretti,  322 
Barrington  (E.)  on  “ Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,”  522 
Barrow  in  heraldry,  474,  527 
Baskerville  (Thomas),  portrait,  429,  486 
Bates  (A.  H.)  on  anonymous  works,  474 
Etchings,  474 

Bates  (Wm.)  on  the  aurora  borealis,  1 06 
Bookworm  ravages,  346 
“ Eikon  Basilike,”  its  author,  225 
Ecstatica  of  Caldaro,  193,  350 
Fraser’s  gallery  of  portraits,  211 
Hair  growing  after  death,  131 
Hervey  (Eev.  James)  and  Hogarth,  255 
Mont  Valerien,  135 
Nicholson  (Renton)  “ Baron,”  286 
Parodies,  works  on,  15,  177 
Eoyal  topography,  20 
Sun  never  sets  on  British  dominions,  482  j 
Thomson  (James),  a Druid,  485 
Toadstone,  540 
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Baths  and  wells  of  Britain,  467 
Baxter  (Charles)  on  a Dutch  newspaper,  339 
B,  (C.  W.)  on  “ Comes  to  grief,”  526 
B.  (D.)  on  Chevisaunce  or  chevisance,  447 
Drum,  an  evening  party,  526 
Beale  (J.)  on  Ballasalley,  176 
Chawban  explained,  74 
Cryptography,  291 
Tynwald  Hill,  Isle  of  Man,  92 
Bear-baiting,  138 
Bears’  ears,  a plant,  256,  350,  420 
Beattie  (W.)  on  Laird,  329 
Beauchamp  family  arms,  219,  342,  442 
Beanclerk  (James  Lord),  3 

Beaumont  (Mary),  mother  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 469,  544 

“ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  plans,  34 
Becket  (Thomas  k),  murderers,  33,  171,  195,  268, 
395,  464 

Beckford  (Wm.),  Henley’s  translation  of  “ Vathek,” 
35,  113,  174,  244 
Becquerel  (M.),  his  death,  275 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Christmas  mummers,  &c.,  52 
French  pigeons  driven  to  England,  341 
Glatton,  a ship,  548 
“Heart  of  hearts,”  548 
Eeadyhoof  or  Eediough  family,  361 
Weather  saying,  299 
West  Highland  customs,  50 
Bedell  (Bp.  Wm.),  descendants,  104,  199 
Bedfield  church  screen,  516 
Bedo  (George)  on  Criss-cross  row,  418 
Den,  a local  termination,  397 
Fishermen  of  the  olden  time,  174 
Beethoven  (Louis  von),  parentage,  257,  353 
Belgique  on  Medical  Order  of  St.  John,  235 
Bell,  the  passing,  388,  499 
Bell-harp,  a musical  instrument,  208 
Bell-ringing,  110,  388 

Bells  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Eome ; Kremlin  at  Moscow ; and 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  their  weight,  1 1 ; St.  Michael’s, 
Coventry,  45;  legend  on,  95;  anecdote  of  one  at  the 
Eoyal  Exchange,  llO;  memorial,  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Stepney,  511 

“Belle  (la)  Dame  sans  Merci,”  poem,  324,  399 
Belts  (B.  E.)  on  King’s  college.  New  York,  289 
Ward  family  arms,  273 
Berkeley  family  arras,  537,  538 
Berlichingen  (G’dtz  von),  509 
Bewick  (John),  engravings,  355 
Bezant,  a coin,  208 
B.  (F.)  on  the  Paterson  family,  60 
B.  (H.  E.)  on  Maidenwell,  near  Louth,  389 
Bible,  the  Bishops’  version  used  by  the  translators  of 
the  authorised  version,  74;  revision  of  the  authorised 
version,  181;  the  Vulgate,  ed.  1516,  344;  list  temp. 
James  I.,  534;  works  on  its  history,  535;  Critical 
Commentary,  551 
Bible  illustrations,  1 1 
Biblical  Archseological  Society,  202,  552 
Bibliothecar.  Chetham.  on  baptism  for  the  dead,  107 
Guido’s  Aurora,  print,  113,  292 
“ One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer,”  292 
Pamphlet,  its  etymology,  439 
“ Veritas  in  puteo,”  312 
BifSn  and  piflSn,  533 


Bilbo  on  the  descent  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  349,  485 
Bills  actually  presented,  32,  132,  269 
Bilston  legend,  71,  197,  246 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  the  bookworm,  65 
Churchill  (Mrs.  Mary),  234,  524 
Longevity,  280 
Memory  of  smells,  413 
Portuguese  copper  coin,  344 
Samplers  poesy,  126 
Thread  buttons,  94 

“ Biographia  Britannica,”  1747-66,  Kippis’s  copy,  340 
Biographical  Eeference  Dictionary,  181,  402,  551 
Biographies,  wrong  dates  in,  46,  80,  133,  270 
Birch  family,  534 
Birt  (Peter),  pedigree,  122 
B.  (J.),  Glasgow,  on  the  Miltonic  epitaph,  94 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  “ Heart  of  hearts,”  399 
B.  (J.  M.)  on  Parson  Avery’s  Swan  song,  148 
B.  (J.  E.)  on  Arnold’s  allusion  to  a great  man,  209 
353 

Carmelites,  363 
Cromwell  note,  429 

Dryden’s  agreement  for  his  Virgil,  197 
Edwards  (George),  388 
Ferrers  (Lady),  ballad  of,  445 
Jamieson '(Alexander),  219 
Parker  (Eobert  and  Thomas),  475 
Blackett  (Henry),  his  death,  228 
Blackfriars’  theatre,  183 

Blackie  and  Son  on  dates  in  biographies,  46,  133 
Blackleach  (Bp.  Huan),  of  Sodor  and  Man,  34 
Blades  (Wm.)  on  the  bookworm,  263 
Blair  (D.)  on  Enamoured,  as  a verb,  429 
Ewald’s  views  on  tho  Apocalypse,  175 
Fairy  changelings,  283 
Hampshire  country  churchyard,  174 
Holty,  the  German  poet,  174 
Jones  (Sir  William)  “ Alcaic  Ode,”  454 
Maturin  (Eev.  C.  E.),  454 
Memory  of  smells,  413 
Prophecies  by  Nostradamus,  &c.,  542 
Songs  and  ballads,  398 
“ The  world’s  judgment,”  &c.,  456 
Blair  (Eobert),  “ The  Grave,”  441 
Blanchard  (E.  L.)  on  Baron  Nicholson,  327 
Bleakley  family,  141 

Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  George  Daniel,  63 
Curious  engraving,  95 
Eastern  story,  131 
French  word  for  “ to  ride,”  431 
Grantham  inn  signs,  343 
St.  Wulfran,  270 
Simonides,  179 

“ Blink,”  or  “ wink,”  their  correct  use,  325,  459 
Block  books,  their  history,  13,  151,  217,  332 
Blood,  a shower  of,  47 
Bluebeard,  origin  of  the  story,  29 
Blue  books,  122,  199 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  16,  64,  191 
B.  (M.  A.)  on  corrupt  English,  142 
“ Whether  or  no,”  485 
Wink  or  blink,  325 

Boase  (G.  C.)  on  the  Eev.  John  Enty,  55  * 

Foote’s  “ Piety  in  Pattens,”  161  ^ " 

Bobadil,  Ben  Jonsou’s  bully,  208 
Bocase  tree,  534 
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Bodleian  library,  donations  to,  47 ; stolen  MSS,  406 

Boevey  family,  11,  179 

Bdhme  (Jacob),  “ Threefold  Life  of  Man,”  66 

Bolle  (Richard)  of  Haugh,  his  brass,  405,  486 

Bombyx  on  Fitzstratherne,  506 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  “ The  First  Book,”  455 

Bonington  (R.  P.),  artist,  141,  502 

Bonwicke  (Ambrose),  his  Life,  114 

Book  ornamentation.  111,  147,  243 

Books,  notes  on  fly-leaves,  232 

Books  privately  printed,  the  earliest,  13 

Books  recently  pnblislied  : — 

Abbott  on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Bible,  467 
Alfred  (King),  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral,  201 
Andrews’s  Anatomie  of  Basenesse,  401,  443 
Anson’s  Dramatic  Almanack  for  1871,  86 
Ashbee’s  Occasional  Reprints,  508 
Axon’s  Lancashire  Folk-Song,  274 
Bailey  on  the  Anglican  Episcopate,  467 
Bartholomew’s  Student’s  Atlas,  25 
Bible,  the  Authorised,  with  a Commentary,  551 
Bloomfield  (Robert),  Correspondence,  422 
Bonwicke  (Ambrose),  his  Life,  114 
Bookworm,  115,  154,  227 
Boyd’s  Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years,  316 
Brooke  on  the  Voysey  Judgment,  467 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth, 
1601-1603;  Foreign,  Elizabeth,  1564-5; 
Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII.;  Colonial, 
East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  1617-1621, 
180 

Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.,  354 
Carr’s  Story  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  25 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Prologue,  354 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  Hardy’s  Catalogue  of  Materials,  335; 
William  of  Malmesbury ; Historic  Documents  of 
Ireland,  380 

Claude  the  Colporteur,  47 
Cusack’s  History  of  Kerry,  354 
Dame  Europa’s  School,  181 
Davenport,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  High-Sherifij  422 
Debrett’s  Illustrated  tiouse  of  Commons,  153 
Debrett’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  114 
Delapierre,  La  Parodie  chez  les  Grecs,  &c.,  296 
Deschanel’s  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  134 
Dictionary  (Library)  of  English  Language,  25 
Early  English  Text  Society:  England  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  A Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars, 
315 

: Eden,  The  Nile  without  a Dragoman,  552 

English’s  Crowland  and  Burgh,  274 
Fairholt’s  Rambles  of  an  Archseologist,  274 
Felton’s  Guide  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  487 
Fishwick’s  Chapelry  of  Goosnargh,  153 
Forsyth’s  Novels  and  Novelists,  246 
Gibbs’s  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  467 
Gill’s  Notices  of  the  Jews,  86 
Goddard’s  Wonderful  Stories  from  Northern  Lands, 
46 

Graham’s  HistoricalView  of  Literature,  487 
Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  115 
Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  67 
Herald  and  Genealogist,  227 
Here  and  There  in  England,  422’ 


Books  recently  published : — 

Hood’s  Poetical  Works,  by  Rossetti,  181 
Ihne’s  History  of  Rome,  133 
Jesse’s  London,  its  Remarkable  Places,  114 
Johnston’s  Atlas  of  British  History,  86 
Joseph  of  Arimathie,  201 
Junius’  Handwriting,  421 
Keble’s  Christian  Year,  67 
Kent,  a new  History  of,  354 
Lok  (Henry),  Poems,  401 
M'Causland’s  Builders  of  Babel,  316 
Macdonald’s  Napoleon,  Empress  Euge'nie,  &c», 
115 

Macfie’s  Colonial  Questions,  115 
Maclean’s  History  of  Trigg  Minor,  487 
MacPherson  on  Our  Baths  and  Wells,  467 
Markham’s  Teares  of  the  Beloved,  401 
Milman’s  English  and  Scotch  Ballads,  552 
Mitford’s  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  227 
More — The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  47 
New  Testament,  with  Analysis,  Notes,  &c.,  46 
O’Driscoll’s  Memoir  of  Daniel  Maclise,  467 
Palissy,  The  Provocations  of  Madame  Palissy,  47 
Pasigraphical  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  316 
Parker’s  Lecture  on  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  67 
Phillips’s  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference, 
181,  402,  551 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters,  86 
Pope  (Alex.),  Works  by  Elwin,  86,  295,  508 
Powell  (Mary),  Maiden  and  Married  Life,  47 
Quincey’s  Sequel  to  the  English  Opium  Eater,  152 
Raue's  Elements  of  Psychology,  448 
Ross’s  Parliamentary  Record,  47 
Rushton  on  Shakespeare’s  Euphuism,  527 
Scottish  Liturgies  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  507 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  “ The  Pirate,”  25 ; “ Fortunes 
of  Nigel,”  153  ; “Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  274  ; 

Quentin  Durward,”  354 ; Gilbert’s  “ Reminis- 
cences,” 381 ; Lockhart’s  Life  of  him  Abridged, 
448 

Sellar’s  Passion  Play  of  Bavaria,  487 
Shaftesbury  (1st  Earl  of),  Life  by  Christie,  447 
Shipton  (Mother),  Life  and  Death,  25 
Smiddy’s  Essay  on  the  Druids,  &c.,  487 
Smith’s  Synonyms  Discriminated,  336 
Stewart’s  works  on  Angling,  381 
Street  on  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  552 
Stubbs’s  Charters  of  English  History  , 246 
Sutton  on  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  552 
Timbs’s  Year  Book  of  Facts,  181 
Tollemache’s  Spanish  Towns  and  Spanish  Pictures, 
134 

Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society,  227 
Twiselton’s  Poems  in  the  Craven  Dialect,  274 
Vaughan  (Henry),  Silurist,  Works,  401 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  by  Hazlitt, 
527 

Wesley  (John)  on  Curative  Electricity,  487 
White’s  Civil  Service  History  of  England,  86 
Winn’s  Battles  of  Speicheren,  Gorze,  &c.,  112 
Wratislaw’s  Diary  of  the  Embassy  of  George  of 
Bohemia  to  Louis  XI.,  227 
Xenophon,  by  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  354 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Journal,  67 

Bookworm,  its  ravages,  65,  168,  262,  346,  461 
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Boston,  a game,  35,  167,  305,  398 
Boston  church,  Richard  Bolle’s  brass,  405,  486 
Bothwell  (Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of),  62,  177 
Bouchier  (Jonathan)  on  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  513 
Molibre’s  “ Comedies,”  365 
Sonnet  queries,  456 
Boughs  before  doors,  107 
Bourne  and  Croft  families,  256 
Bovey  (John),  family,  11,  179 
Bowers  Hall  estates,  Essex,  199 
Bowman  (Robert),  an  alleged  centenarian,  38,  87 
Bows  and  curtsies,  109,  220,  330,  444 
Boy  bishop  of  the  Propaganda,  21 
Boyd  (E.  L.)  on  “ When  Italie  doth  poyson  want,”  446 
Boyle  (E.  M.)  on  John  Bovey,  11 

Irish  House  of  Commons’  lists,  323 
Killigrew  (Elizabeth),  258 
Mourning  paper,  308 

Slawkenbergius’  “ Treatise  on  Noses,”  125 
Terrick  family  arms,  104 
Boyle  (Sir  Robert),  visit  to  Ireland,  282,  352 
Boyne  money,  236,  313 

Brae  (A.  E.)  on  “ Thirty  days  hath  September/’  525 

Braham  church,  Yorkshire,  257 

Bramfield  church  screen,  516 

Breda,  its  siege  in  1 624,  53 

B.  (R.  H.  D.)  on  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  22 

Briant  (F.  D.)  on  the  62nd  regiment,  46 

Bricks  of  Babylon,  493 

Bridgetine  nuns,  408 

British  Museum  Reading-room  grievance,  402 
Britten  (James)  on  “Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  and 
true,”  23 

Epithets  of  the  months,  445 
“ God’s  baby,”  235 
Grimston  (Lady),  her  grave,  129 
Holcus  lavatus,  323 
Sheerwort,  a plant,  244,  463 
SheflSeld  folk-lore,  299 
Strohwittwe,  446 

Treveris’  “Grete  Herball,”  162,  463 
Voodonism,  origin  of  the  term,  210 
Brocas  (Dr,  Theophilus),  dean  of  Killala,  137 
Broderick  family,  474 
Broken  bridge,  an  exhibition,  160,  295 
Brooks  (John)  on  Grantham,  alias  Bluetown,  44’ 
Brooks  (Shirley)  on  lines  on  the  human  ear,  264 
“ The  Philosopher  and  her  Father,”  369 
Brooks  (Rev.  Thomas),  biography,  342,  417 
Brough  (John  Cargill),  librarian  of  the  London  Institu- 
tion, 402 

Brougham  (Lord)  and  the  story  of  Mrs,  Nightingale, 
277,  330,  352,  376,  378,  402;  his  bust,  202 
Brown  (Tom),  epigram  on  Dr.  Fell,  283 
Browne  (Sir  Anthony),  crest,  304 
Browne  (C.  E.)  on  Mary  Rant’s  prophecy,  535 
Voltairiana,  431 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas)  of  Archer’s  Court,  4 1 
Bruce  (Robert),  bones  and  coffin-nails,  297,  378 
Bruybre  (La)  and  the  bookseller’s  daughter,  207 
B.  (T.  H.)  on  wrecks,  305 
Portrait  painting,  324 

Buckingham  (Geo.  Villiers,  1st  Duke  of),  his  mother, 
469,  544 

Buckley  (Rev.  T.  A,  Wm.)  classical  scholar,  534 
Buckton  (T,  J.)  on  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  65 


Buff  (A.)  on  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  the  bishops,  359 
Industries  of  England,  444 
Bumbo,  or  Rumbo,  a drink,  512 
Burff,  its  derivation,  282,  379,  445,  486 
Burford’s  panoramas,  279,  432 
Burgoyne  (Sir  John),  lines  to  Lord  Palmerston,  340 ; 
lines  by  him,  451 

Burlamachi  (Philip),  noticed,  454,  550 
Burnet  Thomas),  satire  on  Dean  Swift,  418 
Burns  (Robert),  relics  and  letters,  449 ; error  in  “ Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  386,  501 
Burton  (Miss  Rachel),  satirist,  442,  518 
Bussche  (Em.  Vanden)  on  J.  Louis  Wives,  536 
Butler  (Charles),  Blue  and  Red  Books,  122,  199 
Butler  (Gen.),  order  against  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans, 
363 

Butler  (Mrs.  Mary),  a centenarian,  160 
Buttery  (Albert)  on  Christ’s  portrait,  24 

Henry  VIII.  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  283 
Stamp  on  picture  canvas,  195,  243 
Buttons,  laws  relating  to,  73 ; thread,  94 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  John  Denison’s  Sermons,  162 
Beauty  but  skin-deep,  177 
Chap  books,  302 
French  mystery-play,  184 
B,  (W.  D.)  on  “ Capricious  Wray,”  259 
B.  (W.  E.)  on  a brass  in  Boston  church,  405 
St.  Wulfran,  444 
Wulphrana,  222 

B,  (W.  H.)  on  a whale’s  rib  at  Sorrento,  36,  84 
Byron  (George  Gordon,  6th  Lord),  the  young  gallant 

Howard  in  “ Childe  Harold,”  428  ; review  of  his 
“ English  Bards,”  23,  106,  197,  351,  441 

0 

C.  on  cathedral  bells,  1 1 

Brougham  (Lord)  and  Voltaire,  352 
Danby  (Earl  of)  and  Lord  Arlington,  363 
Ghost  story,  453 

Kingston  (Earl  of)  and  Oldham,  389 
London  in  October,  510 
True  enjoyment,  492 

Calais  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  in  1512,  139 
Caldaro,  the  Ecstatica,  21,  123,  193,  351 
Caliban,  origin  of  the  name,  56,  175 
Calvary,  called  the  Mount,  62,  103,  215,  372 
Calvin  (John)  and  Servetus,  141 
Cambridge,  new  edition  of  the  University  “ Ordina- 
tiones,”  153 

Cambridge  Philological  Society,  336 
Camden  Society,  general  meeting,  402 
Cameron  (Donald)  of  Lochiel,  portrait,  257,  334 
Campbell  (Lord),  life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  280,  373, 
466 

Camphausen  (G.),  artist,  188,  312 
Canadian  novel,  26 
Can- can,  a dance,  108 
Canius  the  poet,  his  fragments,  363 
Canning  (George)  and  Lord  Dudley,  121 
Cannon,  its  derivation,  58,  150 
Canterbury  (George),  his  “ Will,”  a tale,  257 
Capers  and  mutton,  190 
Caracole,  its  meaning,  34,  149,  243,  549 
Carew  (W.  H.  P.)  on  Edward  Couch,  200 
Caricatures : “ The  Horse  Marine  and  his  Trumpeter,” 
493;  “ Ex  luce  lucellum,”  512 
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Carlyle  (Thomas)  and  Lord  Macaulay,  513 
Carmelites,  historical  notices,  363 
Carrickblacker,  relics  at,  102 

Carrier  (Dr.  Benj.),  conversion  to  Eomanism,  97,  130, 
223 

Carruthers  (Robert),  diploma  of  LL.D.,  382 
Carter  (John),  his  drawings,  35 
Carthew  (G.  A.)  on  legal  terms  temp.  James  I.,  5 
Cary  (Rev.  Henry  Francis),  137 
Cary  (Mordecai),  bishop  of  Killala,  234,  376,  465 
Cary  (Dr.  Robert),  “ Palseologia  Chronica,”  143,  271 
Casanova  (Giacomo),  “ Memoirs,”  328,  480 
Catacombs  of  Paris,  22 
Cathedrals,  old  customs,  280 
Catley  (Ann),  actress,  41,  217 
Cavan  (John),  a centenarian,  301 
C.  (C.)  on  a scripsit,  201 
Guizot  and  Guise,  270 
Jamieson  (Alexander),  219 
La  Caracole,  243 
Monsieur,  monsieur,  311 
C.  (C.  D.)  on  Anne  Chapman,  234 

Competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown,  363 
Lee  (Rev.  Timothy),  monument,  304 
Stow-in-the-Wold,  344 
C.  (C.  G.)  on  Boston : Ombre,  398 
C.  (C.  H.)  on  Lord  Plunket  and  the  hour-glass,  93 
C.  (E.)  on  curious  precursors  of  the  Pretender,  139 
Montagu  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  ballad,  207 
Ode  of  Arthur  Grey,  375 
C.  (E.  B.)  on  “ The  Maid  of  Eye,”  390 
Cellini  (Benvenuto),  arms,  266 
Celticism,  the  doctrine  of,  349,  525 
Centenarianism.  See  Longevity 
Ceramic  art,  work  on  it,  336 
Certosino,  its  meaning,  19,  400 
Cervantes,  new  edition  of  “ Don  Quixote,”  275 
C.  (F.  W.)  on  La^  Caracole,  149 
C.  (G.)  on  T.  Baskerville’s  portrait,  429 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  folk-lore,  the  slow  worm,  547 
Legal  commonplaces  temp.  James  I.,  83 
Painting  in  Starston  church,  245 
St.  abbreviated  to  T,  550 
C.  (G.  H.)  on  Lord  Plunket,  265 
C.  (H.)  on  the  plant  Lingua  Anseris,  333 
Treveris’  “ Grete  Herball,”  333 
^ Chairmen,  hints  to,  55,  176 

Challoner  (Bp.  Richard),  “ Garden  of  the  Soul,”  513 
Chambers  (Robert),  LL  D.,  his  death,  274 
Chance  (F.)  on  Biffin  and  piffin,  533 
Cleopatra,  493 
Plica  Polonica,  539 
Realm,  its  different  forms,  370 
St.  abbreviated  to  T,  479 
Chap-books,  302 

Chapman  (Sir  John),  his  daughters,  234,  334 
Chappell  (Wm.)  on  “ Hierusalem  ! my  happie  home,” 

41 

Charbon  de  Terre,  a Liege  legend,  7 
Chariots,  British  scythed,  95,  240,  332,  460,  503 
Charlemagne  family  arms,  75,  180,  400 
Charles  1.  and  the  “ Eikon  Basilike,”  9 ; his  eleven- 
shilling pieces,  55,  148,  442,  486;  growth  of  his 
hair  after  death,  66,  83,  130;  his  ribbon  of  the 
Garter,  342,  440 

Charles  IL,  porcelain  memorial  of,  37;  at  Malp.is,  295 


Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Burff  or  burf,  485 
Chepstow=Strigolium,  377 
Chignons,  418 
Coldingham  priory,  311 
De  Saye  family,  272 
Cucumber,  its  derivation,  19,  108 
Devonshire  words,  506 
Dun,  as  a local  prefix,  104 
Es  and  En,  59 

Falls  of  Foyers  and  Glamma,  178 
Glatton,  its  derivation,  446 
Hogan  Mogan,  481 
Lothing  land,  19 
Mac,  a patronymic,  332 
Pennytersan,  &c.,  60 
Plica  Polonica,  540 
Saracen,  a surname,  206 
Segdoune,  Seggidun,  &c.,  500 
Tretharrap,  113 

Charters  of  English  history,  246 
Chatterton  (Thomas)  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  278; 
monument  at  Bristol,  279 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  line  in  the  “ Shipman,”  208;  pro- 
logue to  his  “Canterbury  Tales,”  354;  edit.  1561, 
422;  “ Schoo,”  361;  “After  oon,”  “ Stoor,”  386; 
“Col- Fox”  and  “ Gattothed,”  418;  Works,  edit. 
Stowe,  1561,  492;  date  of  his  birth,  338,  412,  478^ 
547 

Chauvinisme,  origin  of  the  word,  408 
Chaw  ban  explained,  74 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  picture  of  Alcestis,  512 
Bookworm,  65 

British  scythed  chariots,  332 

Dacier,  427 

Daniel  (George),  113 

French  war  songs,  10 

Ovid,  “ Metam.”  xiii.,  254,  521 

“ Pen  of  an  angel’s  wing,”  444 

Trapp’s  “Virgil,”  325 

C.  (H.  C.)  on  a contrast,  1869  and  1871,  121 
C.  (H.  D.)  on  Cigoli’s  painting  of  St.  Francis,  270 
Cheere  (Sir  Henry),  the  statuary,  46 
Cheke  (Lady  Essex),  unpublished  letter,  406,  458 
Chelmsford  (Lord)  on  “ Heart  of  hearts,”  362 
Chepstow,  called  Strigoielg,  34,  377 
Cherry  (J.  L.)  on  “ the  bitter  end,”  23 
Print-dealers’  catalogues,  143 
Chess  in  England  and  China,  34,  127 
Chester  (J.  L.)  on  R.  Harland’s  long  incumbency,  99 
Kippis’s  copy  of  “ Biographia  Britannica,”  340 
Nightingale  (Lady),  330 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  ballad  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath , 
207 

Chetham  Society  and  the  Furness  Coucher-book,  74, 
310 

Chevisaunce,  its  meaning,  343,  447 
Chevron  on  armorial  shields,  408,  467,  550;  the  mili- 
tary, 475 

dhignons,  antiquity  of  ladies’,  93,  261,  326,  418,  481 
Child,  why  does  a newly-born  one  cry  ? 211,  289,  394, 
465 

Child  born  on  the  anniversary  of  its  parents’  wedding, 
453 

Children’s  games,  141,  271,  415,  506,  523 
China,  introduction  of  chess  into,  34,  127 
China  mania,  73,  442 
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Chinese  rudders  of  ships,  162 

C.  (H.  M.)  on  consecrating  regimental  colours,  282 

Chowder,  a savoury  dish,  8.5 

Christ  (Jesus),  portrait,  24 

Christ-cross  A B C,  418 

Christmas  mummers  and  plough-witchers,  52,  245 
Christmas  carol,  23 

Christmas  schoolboy  pieces,  145,  201,  351,  462 
Chronicle  of  events  in  1870,  25 
Chronologer  of  the  City  of  London,  133 
C.  (H.  S.)  on  loadstone  ring,  324 
Church,  some  reasons  for  going  there,  99 
Church  (W.  M.  H.)  on  Austin  family,  342 
*Arms  of  Jennour,  55 

Churches,  dedication  of,  388,  480,  505;  fifty  new  ones 
in  London,  112;  in  Surrey,  destroyed  in  1668,  476; 
within  Roman  camps,  24,  333 
Churchill  (Lord)  on  Digliton  caricatures,  418 
Churchill  (Mrs.  Mary),  memorial  in  Minterae  church, 
234,  417,  524 

C.  (11.  W.)  on  a Latin  proverb,  56 

Cigoli  (Lewis),  painting  of  “St.  Francis,”  270 

Cinderella  and  the  glass  slipper,  196 

Cipher  writing,  155,  291,  377 

Cistercian  monasteries  in  Fngland,  141,  268 

C.  (J.)  on  Bishop  John  Alcock,  122 

Nevill  (Geo.),  Lord  Latimer,  his  wife,  96 
Noel  (Theodosia),  124 
C.  (J.  H.)  on  Dr.  \\  illiam  King,  388 
“ Rolliad,”  with  notes,  340 
C.  (J.  L.)  on  Lord  and  Lady  Dome,  233 
C.  (J.  M.)  on  gnats  biting,  352 
C.  (J.  R.)  on  cryptography,  155 
Clarke  (Mrs.  Harriet),  her  longevity,  511 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  lion  shillings,  187 

^lale  and  female  numbers  and  letters,  407 
Midas,  origin  of  the  name,  429 
Sneezing,  361 
Thunder,  429 

Clarke  (Somers),  jun.,  on  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  24-1 
Clarry  on  a newly-born  child  crying,  289 

Campbell  (Lord),  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  373 
Flood  and  Lord  Lytton,  429 
Nicholson  (“  Baron  ”),  327 
Rash  statements,  273 

Cleburne  (Wm.),  of  Tipperary,  arms  and  family,  122, 
477 

Cleopatra:  was  she  Egyptian  or  Greek?  493 

Cleveland  (Barbara,  Duche.ss  of),  66 

Cleveland  funeral  usages,  298 

Clive  (Kitty),  letter  to  Miss  Pope,  2 

Clock,  an  astronomical,  322,  350 

Clod  beef  explained,  512 

dome  shop  = crockery  shop,  429,  506 

Clouds,  the  poetry  of  the,  319,  397,  518 

Clyne  (Norval)  on  pronunciation  of  Arbuthuot,  420 

C.  (M.  M.)  on  picture  of  Lady  Greeusleeves,  475 

C.  (0.)  on  governors  of  Jamaica,  189 

^iiniature  painter  temp.  Charles  L,  454 
Cobblers’  lamps  in  Italy,  11,  132,  245 
Cocker  (Edward),  “ The  Pen’s  Gallantry,”  407 
Codd  (Mrs.  Shirley  Morse),  a centenarian,  160 
Coffee-houses  of  London,  5 

Coins,  eleven-shilling  pieces  of  Charles  L,  55,  148, 
44^  486;  denarius  of  Drusus,  sen.,  95,  143,  148; 
altilium  and  obulus,  143;  Portuguese  copper,  344 


Coldingham  priory,  1538,  187,  311,  379 
Cole  family,  124,  201 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  noticed,  209 
Colet  (John),  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  281 
Colvile  (F.  L.)  on  Robert  Keck’s  portrait,  12 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  edit. 
1722,  109;  the  Sealed  Book  photo-zincographised, 
47;  Sturt’s  edition,  1717,  283,  351 
Cock-fighting  a century  ago,  108 
Congressional  library,  153 
Congreve  (Wm.),  who  was  “Doris”?  363 
Connecticut,  its  “ Blue  Laws,”  16,  64,  191 
Consols  defined,  492 
Constable  (Henry),  passage  in,  233 
Constantine,  his  character,  303,  349 
Constantinople,  the  Hall  of  Waters,  112;  a new  Otto- 
man club,  181 

Conway,  origin  of  the  name,  61 
Cook(Capt.),  his  thrushes,  187 
Cooke  (Chr.)  on  London  churches,  112 
Cookes,  Cookesey,  and  Cooke  families,  11,  310,  523 
Cookes  (H.  W.)  on  Cookes  families,  11 
Corbett  family  of  Chaddesley,  408 
Cor  Carol!,  a double  star,  18 
Cork  Cuvierian  and  Archseological  Society,  47 
Cornell  family,  343,  446 
Corney  (Bolton),  sale  of  his  library,  552 
Cornish  spoken  in  Devonshire,  11,  126,  353;  Glossary, 
126 

Cornub.  on  Our  Lady  of  Holywell,  475 
Cottell  (W.  H.)  on  Broderick  family,  474 
Cottle  the  poet,  493 

Cotterill  (H.  B.)  on  the  poetry  of  the  clouds,  319 
Cottle  (Amos),  poem,  “ The  Milton  Gallery,”  452 
Cottle  (Joseph)  of  Bristol,  his  family,  493 
Couch  (Edward),  his  longevity,  120,  200 
Couch  (T.  Q.)  on  generations  within  living  memory, 
387 

Courtenay  (Wm.  de),  268 
Courtney  (W.  P.)  on  Rev.  Samuel  Henley,  174 
“ Coutumier  of  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,” 
322 

Coventry,  bells  of  St.  Utlichael’s,  45 
Cowper  (J.  M.)  on  Benjamin  Carier,  150 
Anonymous  work,  493 
Bumbo  : clod  beef,  512 
“ The  Times’  Whistle,”  by  R.  C.,  97 
“ Whether  or  no,”  378 

C.  (R.),  Cork^  on  baptism  for  the  dead,  377 
Bookworm,  462 
Nile  and  the  Bible,  314 
Pichler,  a gem  engraver,  397 
C.  (R.)  Gent.,  author  of  “ The  Timeo’  Whistle,”  97 
Cracow  university,  its  original  documents,  336 
Crag,  a local  affix,  360 
Craufurds  of  Newark,  baronets,  343,  543 
Crawford  (John)  on  blink  ver.  wink,  459 
Crawley  ver.  Crawley,  a probate  case,  299 
Creighton  (Dr.  Robert),  on  the  Council  of  Florence,  142 
Crests,  assumption  of  more  than  one,  257,  353,  443, 
505 

Cri.spinus,  his  arms,  469 

Criticism,  untutored,  271,  387 

Critics  described,  490 

Crivelli  (Carlo),  life  and  works,  161,  270 

Croft  family  of  Croft  castle,  255  , 
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Cromwell  family,  429,  481 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  letter  to  the  Emperor  Sultan  Ma- 
homet, 199,  291;  mezzotint,  374;  house  on  Brixton 
Rise,  468;  letter  of  Feb.  4,  1650-1,  474;  supposed 
descendants,  246,429;  medals,  495;  appointment  of 
Thomas  Simon  as  medal  maker,  515 
Croquis  (Alfred),  i.e.  Daniel  Maclise,  213 
Crossley  (James)  on  an  old  ballad,  322 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  inedited  elegy,  66,  131 
“ History  of  Edward  IL,  1680,’'  298 
Crowland  abbey,  its  history,  274 
Crowquill  (Alfred),  i.e.  Alfred  Henry  Forrester,  214 
Cruikshank  George),  illustrations  in  Eoscoe’s  “ Novel- 
ists’ Library,”  40 
Cryptography,  155,  291,  377 
C.  (T.)  on  Bp,  Gibson’s  wife  and  mother,  76 
C.  (T.  E.)  on  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  97 
C.  (T.  W.)  on  Hoelty,  the  German  poet,  244 
Millon  (Jean  de),  495 
“ Pen  of  an  angel’s  wing,”  312 
“ Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,”  379 
Cucumber,  its  derivation,  19,  108 
Cul,  Coul,  a local  prefix,  495 
Cumble,  its  derivation,  482 
Cunningham,  origin  of  the  surname,  221,  347 
Cunningham  (F.)  on  lines  omitted  in  “ Comus,”  3S4 
Cun-stone,  its  derivation,  61 
Cuvier  (Clementine),  biography,  408 
C.  (W.),  Richmond,  on  London  coffee  houses,  5 
C.  (W.  A.  B.)  on  “ Rus  hoc  vocari  debet,”  &c.,  149 
The  Septuagint,  515 
C.  (W.  D.)  on  Sydney  Godolphin,  364 

C.  (W.  M.  H.)  on  Austin  family,  75 

Average  of  human  life,  10 
Charlemagne  arms,  75 
Daubygne  monument,  54 
Hampden  family,  189,  441 
Heraldic,  409 
Mortimer  pedigree,  12 
Monument  in  Kencott  church,  140 
Pipe  Roll,  5 Stephen,  236 
Cywrm  on  orders  of  knighthood,  101,  441 
Song,  “Lauriger  Horatius,”  398 

D 

D.  on  High-jinks,  a tipsy  merriment,  427 

Memory  of  smells,  414 
Mourning  writing-paper,  378 
Thunderer  of  “ The  Times,”  524 
Dacier  (Andrew),  noticed,  427 
Dalby  (J.  W.)  on  George  Daniel,  63 
D’Almeyda  (Don  Fran9ois),  101 
Dalrymple  (John),  noticed,  286,  463 
Dandy  rolls,  534 

Daniel  (George),  editor  of  Cumberland’s  “ British 
Theatre,”  63,  84,  113 
Danish  court  head-dress,  34 
Dante  literature,  354 
Darwin  (C.  R.),  his  theory  in  Java,  533 
Dates,  discrepancies  in,  9 

Daubygne'  (Sir  John),  monument  at  Brize-Norton,  54 
Davies  (T.  L.  0.)  on  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
173 

“ The  Poetic  Mirror,”  177 
Dawes  (Abp.  Wm.),  fond  of  punning,  106 
Daykin  (F.  M.)  on  the  Birch  family,  534 


D.  (E.  A.)  on  Burff  or  burf,  379 
False  quantities,  380 
Hamesucken,  335 
Phrase,  “ Comes  to  grief,”  429 
Song,  “ Old  woman,  old  woman,”  196 
Wray  (Daniel),  372 

Deacon  (Wm.  Frederick),  “ Warreniana,”  15 
“ Deaf  old  woman,”  lines  on,  7.5,  196 
Dean  (S.  A.  H.)  on  Christmas  pieces,  462 
Death  by  torture  for  imputed  heresy,  305 
De  Bohuu  family,  24,  150 
Deed,  ancient  Scottish,  19 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  quotations  in  “Robinson  Crusoe,” 
426 

Defoe  (Mercy)  of  Manchester,  34 
De  la  Soie  (G.)  on  the  marine  rose,  46 
Demoniacs,  works  on,  109 
Den,  as  a local  termination,  397 
Denarius  of  Drusus,  sen.,  coin,  95,  354 
Denbigh,  origin  of  the  name,  61 
Denison  (John),  his  works,  162 
Denney  (Andrew),  Greek  couplet,  76 
Denton  (Sir  Alexander),  loyalist,  323  ' 

“ De  profundis,”  its  early  use,  495 
Derby  (Henry  Stanley,  4th  Earl  of),  anecdote,  388 
Derby  (Thomas  Stanley,  2nd  Earl  of),  fifth  King  of 
Man,  250 

“ Der  relegirte  Kobbold,”  55 
D.  (E.  S.)  on  Maidenwell,  near  Louth,  548 
Devil  beats  his  wife,  25,  400 
Dexter  (Timothy),  American  merchant,  174 
D.  (F.  H.)  on  “ Pigs  may  fly,”  &c.,  41 
D.  (G.  F.)  on  epitaph  in  Wing  church,  53 
D.  (H.  P.)  on  Epigram : “ As  Cyril  and  Nathan,”  442 
Epigram  on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  18 
Fell  (Dean  Samuel),  352 
Punning  and  jesting  on  names,  313 
Titlers  of  sugar,  224 
Winter  saying,  18 
Wray  (Daniel),  372 
D.  (H.  W.)  on  China  mania,  73 
Derby  porcelain,  75 

Diaz  (Bartolomao),  discoverer  of  the  Cape  Route,  102, 
195,  313 

Dibdin  (E.  R.)  on  Beauty  sleep,  419 
Blair  (Robert),  “ The  Grave,”  441 
Dibdin  (Dr.  T.  F.),  “ Bibliographical  Decameron,”  256 
Dickens  (Charles),  copyrights  of  his  works,  134 
Diez  (Donna  Juliana),  Portuguese  beauty,  34 
Digamma,  414,  481 
Dighton  (Robert),  caricaturist,  418 
Disraeli  (Isaac)  and  family,  300 
Dis-spirit,  its  old  and  modern  meaning,  186,  294,  377 
Ditchfield  (J.  B.)  on  “ Me'moires  de  Casanova,”  480 
Dixon  (S.)  on  “ After  me  the  deluge,”  188 
Ballad  of  Lady  Ferrers,  334 
Guizot  and  Guise,  333 
Flair  growing  after  death,  130,  315 
Dixon  (James  Henry)  on  Ballad  printers’  successions 
187 

Byron’s  “ English  Bards,”  106,  351 
Certosino,  its  meaning,  19 
Cobblers’  lamps  in  Italy,  1 1 
Convivial  songs,  58 
“ Es”  and  “ En,”  193 
Geronde  convent,  255 
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Dixon  (James  Henry)  on  Manchester  chap-books,  110 
Missale  ad  nsum  Lausannensem,  124 
Potters  of  the  northern  counties,  96 
Scripsit,  146 
Swiss  spring  song,  231 
“ The  Heaving  of  the  Lead,”  55 
War  song:  An  Imperial  Letter,  145 
D.  (M.)  on  Babylonian  bricks,  493 
Bear-baiting,  138 
Beauty  sleep,  143 
Chinese  rudders  of  ships,  162 
Delineations  of  the  dragon,  12 
Estatica  of  Caldano,  123 
Gipsy  cookery,  121 
Heraldry  of  Smith  families,  43 
Inkstand  of  Wedgwood  ware,  163 
Kay  (John),  portrait,  173 
Macaroon,  its  derivation,  364 
Marbury  Dun,  a famed  horse,  535 
Military  chevron,  475 
P.  A.  L.’s  communications,  158 
Pools,  or  mouths  of  streams,  12 
Proverbs,  406 

Pumps,  low-heeled  shoes,  389 
Scripsit,  201 

Surnames  in  Domesday  Book,  320 
The  Grecian  bend,  513 
Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,  57 
Yorkshire  Prayer-book,  13 
Dobson  (Thomas)  on  the  meaning  of  Kipper,  543 
“ Documentos  Arabicos,”  303 

Dbllinger  (Dr.  J.  J.  Ignatius  von),  Oxford  degree,  487 
Dolopathos ; or,  the  King  and  the  Seven  Wise  Men,” 

111 

Domesday  Book,  its  surnames,  320;  its  landowner’s 
representatives,  208 

Don  on  Eastern  story  of  a heavy  slab,  12 
War  medals,  13 

Donne  (Dr.  John),  “Poems,”  494;  letter  in  Walton’s 
Life  of  him,  536 

Dore,  a family  name,  its  derivation,  453 
Dome  (Lord  and  Lady),  2S3 

Douglas  (W.  S.)  on  Burns’  “Richt  Gude-Willie 
Waucht,”  501 

Dour,  or  Dur,  a local  prefix,  22,  152 
Dover  castle,  smugglers  hung  in  front  of  it,  364,  445 
Downing  (Mrs  Harriet),  Irish  poetess,  142,  289 
Doxat  (Lewis),  his  age,  408 
Doyll  on  English  queen  buried  at  Porto  Fino,  208 
Spenser’s  “ Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,”  220 
Dragon,  earliest  delineation,  12,  125,  174,  200,  244 
Dramas,  political  satirical,  491 
Dramatic  Almanack  for  1871,  86 
Drennan  (W.  R.)  on  gipsies  in  Ireland,  110 
Druidical  history,  487 

Drum,  an  evening  party,  its  derivation,  453,  526 
Drumlanrig  (the  Laird  of),  190,  310 
Drury  Lane,  the  Bear  tavern,  363 
Dryden  (John),  passage  in  “ Absalom  and  Acliitophel,” 
532 

D.  (T.),  on  George  London,  444 
Duarte  (D.  Jacobo),  collection  of  pictures,  364 
Dublin,  German  Lutheran  church,  545 
Dudley  and  Ward  (John,  2nd  Viscount),  portrait,  235 
Dugdale  (Wm.),  allusions  in  his  “History  of  St. 
Paul’s,”  281 


“ Dulce  Domum,”  140 
Dun,  as  a local  prefix,  104 
Dunkin  (A.  S.),  on  barbers’  forfeits,  22 
Balloons  and  newspapers,  141 
Dour  or  Dur,  a local  prefix,  152 
Lancashire  witches,  504 
Parodies,  work  on,  105 
Rederifie,  in  Surrey,  25 
Dunkin  (Edwin)  on  prints  of  Stonehenge,  36 
Dunkin  (E.  H.  W.)  on  Feock  church  registers,  232 
Dunn  (Sarah),  a centenarian,  159 
Dur,  or  Dour,  a local  prefix,  22,  152 
Dutch  newspaper,  1652,  339;  periodical,  “ Onza 
Eeuw,”  153 

D.  (W.)  on  collections  for  history  of  Inns,  512 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  impri,3onments,  526 
Scotch  newspapers,  390 
Thomson  (James),  a druid,  401 
D.  (W.  G.)  on  the  Glasgow  noddy,  165 
Gnat  V.  mosquitoes,  416 

D.  (W.  T.  T.)  on  Charles  11.  at  Malpas,  295 
Dyer  (Sir  Edward),  “ Sixe  Idyllia,”  494 
Dyer  (John),  poet,  232,  353,  443,  524,  546 
Dyer  (Samuel),  his  portrait,  232 

Dymond  (R.)  on  Cary’s  “ Palseologia  Chronica,”  271 
Bishop  Mordecai  Cary,  376 

E 

Ear,  lines  on  the  human,  235,  264,  334,  369 
Eastern  story  of  a heavy  slab,  12,  131 
Eating  to  excess,  429 

Eboracum  on  the  Rhombus  and  Scarus,  37 6 
Eclipses,  popular  method  of  observing,  472 
Ecstatics,  works  on,  21,  123,  193,  350 

E.  (D.  C.)  on  Robert  de  Comyn,  19 
Edward  I.,  marriages  of  his  daughters,  204 
Edward  IL,  “ History,”  298 

Edward  IV.,  letter  dated  Dec.  10,  1460,  229,  312,  417 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  ring,  474 
Edwards  (George),  a d.  1 545,  388,  464 
Eff  on  “ Agreeing  to  differ,”  512 
Bookworm,  462 

Phelps  (E.  S.),  “ Gates  Ajar,”  452 
Roscoe’s  “Life  of  William  Roscoe,”  471 
Effessea  on  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  376 
E.  (G.)  on  Bobadil,  208 

Congreve  and  Wycherley,  486 
Hampden  family,  273 
Milton  and  homoeopathy,  54 
Nile,  its  overflowings,  186 
Plica  Polonica,  475 

Length  of  hair  in  men  and  women,  475 
Repentant  thief,  490 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  anecdote,  490 
E.  (G,  F.  S.)  on  “ ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  arid  lost,” 
376 

Egerton  (Sir  Charles),  Knt.,  12 

Eggs  as  an  article  of  food,  409,  484 

E.  (H.  T.)  on  “ The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,”  410 

“ Eikon  Basilike,”  authorship,  9,  225 

Eirionnach  on  quotations  in  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  426 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  centenarians,  159 

Diaz  (Bartolomao)  and  the  Cape  route,  195 
Indexes,  their  utility,  42 
Lincolnshire  drinking  song,  454 
Seizure  of  chattels  under  an  heriot,  302 
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Eleanor,  daughter  of  King  John,  her  marriage,  203 
Elecampane,  a plant,  243,  314 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  L,  marriage,  204 
Elizabeth  of  Lancaster,  marriage,  520 
Ella  on  the  oldest  inns  in  England,  464 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  legend  on  bells,  95 
Ellcee  on  cobblers’  lamps  in  Italy,  245 

Parkes  (Joseph)  memoirs  and  correspondence,  74 
“ Point  de  vice,”  255 
Song:  “ Goody  bottled  ale,”  44 
Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Lancashire,  311 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Becket’s  murderers,  268 
Chepstow=Estrighoiel,  290 
Ellis  (J.  H,)  on  cryptography,  377 
Ellis  CJohn),  miscellaneous  writer,  5 
Ellis  (R.  E.  W.)  on  Anarkala,  wife  of  Akbar,  321 
Barbarous  massacre,  221 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  54 
Donna  Juliaoa  Diez,  34 
“ Documentos  Arabicos,”  303 
Mausoleum  and  town  Unarkullee,  385 
Poppa  Bai,  or  Queen  of  Misrule,  190 
Elze  (Dr.  Karl)  on  “Merchant  of  Venice;”  Mrs. 
Downing,  142 

“ Timon  of  Athens,”  two  passages,  350 
Enamoured,  as  a verb,  429 

Engraving,  a curious,  95;  early,  13,  151,  217.  332: 
steel,  510 

Enigma:  “ Cadaver  nec  habet  suum  sepulchrum,”  513 
Enty  (Rev.  John),  biography,  55 

Epigrams : — 

Brown  (Tom)  on  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  283 
French  cock,  54 

Jackson  (Cyril)  and  Nathan  Wetherell,  321. 350 
442,518 

Walcheren  expedition,  18 

Epitaphs 

Bailes  (John)  of  Northampton,  254 
Bird  (Mrs.  Susannah),  at  Midnapore,  280 
Cotes  (Thomas),  in  Vhng  church,  53 
Havers  (Rev.  Thomas)  at  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  94 
Heversham  church,  Westmoreland,  32 
Portland  (Richard  Weston,  1st  Earl  of),  325 
Stanley  (Sir  Thomas),  190,  292 
E.  (R.)  on  “Streak  of  silver  sea,”  486 
Eric  on  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  Canada,  86 
E.  (R.  R.  W.)  on  mummy-hunting,  491 
Erse  (Lothar),  tragedy  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  533 
Erskine  (John),  editor  of  his  “ Institutes,”  364 
Erskine  (Thomas,  Lord),  disappointed  of  a legacy,  510 
Es  and  En,  59,  193,  264,  547 
Espedare  on  A’Becket’s  murderers,  395 
Cunningham  surname,  347 
Laird  or  lord,  328 
Pennytersan,  Cunstone,  etc.,  219 
Sickle  Boyne:  Boyne  Money,  313 
Este  on  Industries  of  England,  289 
Evans  (John)  on  coin  of  Denarius,  354 
Ewald  (H.  G.  A.)  and  the  Apocalypse,  176 
Exhibition,  International,  of  1867,  67,  153,  181,  202 
296,  355,  401  j ^ > 

E.  (Y.  C.)  on  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  185 
Eyck  (Brothers  Van),  “ Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  150 


F 

F.  on  Calvin  and  Serve tus,  141 

Foster  (John)  ofWordsley,  549 
Nile  and  the  Bible,  421 
F.  2 (W.)  on  the  bookworm,  168 

Cunningham,  origin  of  the  surname,  221,  524 
“ The  Souter  and  his  Sow,”  467 
Facts  in  unexpected  places,  297,  378 
Faidherbe  (General),  noticed,  121 
Fairfax  court-house  destroyed,  508 
Fairfax  family  pedigree,  257 
Fairford  windows,  47 
Fairy  changelings,  283 
Falkland  (Lord),  noticed,  494 

Falkner  (T.  F.)  on  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  305 

Falls  (Mr.),  his  pun,  107 

Families  without  coat  armour,  344,  420,  481 

Faraday  (James),  pedestrian  feat,  140,  266 

“Farceur  (le)  du  Jour  et  de  la  Nuit,”  12 

Farnham  (Lord),  memoir,  227;  manuscripts,  246 

Farren  (Eliza),  house  in  Green  Street,  189 

Faussart  (Sister  Guillemette),  135 

Fell  (John),  bishop  of  Oxford,  283,  352 

Fell  (Samuel),  dean  of  Christ  Church,  283,  352 

Female  saint  represented,  56,  150 

Fendles:  Beauchamp,  318 

Fenolles,  or  Fendles  (Sir  Wm.  de),  daughter  Margaret, 
12,223,318,437,505 
Fenwick  family,  33 
Fenwick  (Lady),  her  disinterment,  33 
Fenwick  (Wm.),  mayor  of  Hull,  biography,  235 
Fergusson  (J.)  on  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  390 
Fernie  (T.  P.)  on  engraving  of  Anne  of  Denm.ark,  533 
Ferrar  (Nicholas)  and  George  Euggle,  490 
Ferrers  (Lady),  ballad,  209,  334 
Ferrey  (B.)  on  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  its  completion,  344, 
460 

Sturt’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  283 
Fert  in  the  Savoy  arms,  22,  104 
Fetter-lock,  a cognizance  of  the  Long  family,  423,  536 
F.  (G.)  on  bears’  ears,  350 
Fiction  and  fact,  494 
Fiennes  family  pedigree,  438 
Filial  piety,  121,  180,  199 
Finderne  flowers,  194,  313 
Finkley,  archaeological  discoveries,  528 
Fish  and  the  bark  “ Providence,”  492 
Fishermen  in  the  olden  time,  174 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  Badger,  245 
Frost  on  the  shortest  day,  73 
Saarbriick  custom,  174 
Stilts=crutches,  243 

Fitz-Harneys  (Robert),  genealogy,  222,  292 
Fitzhopkins  on  a black  country  legend,  197 
Funeral  flowers:  Goldsmith,  426 
Jests,  445 
Old  jokes,  121 

Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Staffordshire,  311 
Story  and  its  expansion,  32 
Fitz-Richard  on  punning  and  jesting  on  names,  107 
Richard  Plantagenet,  150 
Fitzstratherhe  (Mr.),  506 
F.  (J.)  on  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  344 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  babies’  bells,  21 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ed.  1722,  109 
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F.  (J.  T.)  on  burff  or  burf,  379 
Cobblers’  lamps  in  Italy,  132 
Gigantic  tin  singing  trumpets,  530 
Gun,  its  derivation,  58 
“ Mary  Magdalen’s  tears,”  its  author,  95 
Mural  painting  in  Starston  church,  40 
Print  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  56 
Shard,  or  sham,  105 

Wells  cathedral,  its  Arabic  numerals,  376 
F.  (J.  W.)  on  New  Zealand  medal,  197 
War  medals,  131,  482 

Flag,  the  new  German  imperial,  322,  416,  503 

Flemish  families,  their  arms,  11,  310 

Flemish  fishermen  in  England,  513 

Fleury  (Abbe  de),  letter  to  Card.  Gualterio,  69 

Florin,  the  golden,  208 

Fly-fishing,  artificial,  161,  265 

Flyn  (David)  on  the  boy-bishop  at  Christmas,  21 

Fog,  meaning  of  the  word,  96,  216,  351,  466 

Folk  Lore : — 

Ague  charms,  443,  483 
American  folk  lore,  91,  92 
Blackbirds  singing  before  Christmas,  186 
Frost  on  the  shortest  day,  73 
Funeral,  51,  63,  231,  298 
Gabriel  liounds,  299 

Garlic,  its  anti-witchcraft  properties,  206 

Graves  open  on  Sundays,  471 

Irish:  Crawley  ver.  Crawley,  299 

Kintyre  superstitions,  93 

New  moon  and  the  maids,  445 

New  year  superstition,  299 

Sheffield  folk  lore,  299,  439 

Slow  worm,  427,  547 

Sneezing^  361 

Staffordshire  folk  lore,  91 

Summer  rainfall  and  the  great  bear,  300 

Teeth  folk  lore,  85 

Thunder,  428 

Toads  cure  glandular  swelling,  210 
Weather  sayings,  299,  300,  343,  419,  445 
Winter  saying,  18 

Foote  (Samuel)  MS.  of  “Piety  in  Pattens,”  161;  cha- 
racters in  his  “Chrpal,”  186 
Ford  Abbey  sale  of  paintings,  475 
Ford  (J.  W.)  on  the  game  of  Ombre,  306 
Foreigner  on  a German  Etymological  Dictionary,  303 
Forrest  (C.)  sen.  on  black  wax,  443 
Forster  (Dr.  Thomas),  “ Anthologia  Borealis  et  Aus- 
tralis,” 160 
Fortune  theatre,  183 

Foscolo  (Ugo),  removal  of  his  remains,  528 
Foster  (John)  of  Wordsley,  410,  549 
Founders’  kin,  pedigrees  of,  389 
Fountains  abbey,  141,  269 
Fowler  (J.  T.)  on  Fountains  abbey,  269 
“ Fox’s  Martyrs,”  a satire,  388 
Foyers,  the  falls  of,  62,  178 
Fra  (Gaston)  on  schoolboy  words,  44 
France,  its  reigning  beauties,  427  ; coins  of  the  Eepub- 
lics,  473,  526 

Francis  (Sir  Philip),  a Junius  claimant,  421,  453,  489 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  laurel  wreath,  189 
Fraser  or  Frisel  families,  55,  179,  330 
“Fraser’s  Magazine,”  portraits  circa  1835,  31,  211 


Frederick  king  of  Prussia,  his  alleged  letter  to  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  117 
Frere  (G.  E.)  on  Sir  John  Powell,  465 
Fretton  (W,  G.)  on  bells  of  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  45 
Friday  tree,  or  non-success,  123,  199 
Friswell  (Hain)  on  Chignons,  326 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Pavement,”  341 
Old  families  W'ithout  coat  armour,  420 
“Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,”  187 
Tennyson  and  Congreve,  301 
F.  (R.  J.)  on  Dover  castle,  364 
Scot’s  Hall  in  Kent,  433 
Frock  church  register,  its  recovery,  232 
Frosts,  severe  ones,  18 
Fruits,  wild,  in  Germany,  233 
Fry  (Francis)  on  Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  30 

Bishops’  version  of  the  Bible  used  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Authorised  Version,  74 
F.  (S.  B.)  on  Horan  family  arms,  454 
F.  (T.  P.)  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
364 

Unpublished  letter  of Essex,  406 

Fulham  porcelain  dishes,  37 
Fullam  (G.  T.)  on  the  Janney  family,  312 
Fuller  (Wm.),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  parentage,  257,  351 
Funeral  customs  in  the  Highlands,  51,  267;  in  Lan- 
cashire, 231 ; at  Cleveland,  298 
Funeral  flowers,  426 

Furness  Abbey  and  the  Chetham  Society,  74,  310 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Chaucer’s  birth,  412;  Works, 
492 

Fust  (Sir  Edward),  his  sword,  77 
Fust  (H.  Jenner),  jun.  on  Jennour  family,  152 
F.  (W.  G.)  on  plans  in  “ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,’  ’ 
34 

F.  (W.  M.)  on  the  memory  of  smells,  414 

G 

G. ,  Edinburgh,  on  Lord  Erskine,  510 

“ Fox’s  Martyrs,”  a satire,  388 
Hamesucken,  a legal  term,  257 
Judicial  oaths,  .209,  440 
Mar’s  year,  186 
“ The  Deaf  Old  Woman,”  75 
The  Souter  and  his  Sow,  361 
Wolfe  (Gen.)  and  the  20th  foot,  53 
G.  (A.)  on  Dr,  Benjamin  Carier,  130 

Hilarion’s  servant,  the  sage  crow,  178 
“ Poems  on  the  Four  Last  Things,”  535 
“ The  Song  of  Solomon,”  515 
Weaver’s  art,  244 
Gabriel  hounds,  299 

Gainsborough  (Thomas),  “ Blue  Boy,”  23/,  386,  391 
Gainsburgh  legend,  251,  457 

Gairdner  (James),  on  letter  of  Edward  IV.,  229,  417 
Galileo,  his  letter,  12,  113 
Galimatias  = nonsense,  174 
Games,  children’s  141,  271,  415,  506,  523 
Ganthe  (Hanese)  of  Dantzig,  283 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  Denny’s  Greek  translation,  76 
Epigram  by  Owen,  292 
Hood’s  poem,  293 
Trench’s  Hulsean  Lectures,  78 
Gardiner  (S.  R.)  on  Philip  Burlaraachi,  550 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  mother,  469,  544 
Gardner  (J.  D.)  on  Skedaddle,  351 
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Garlic,  its  anti-witcbcraft  properties,  206 

Garron,  a small  horse,  494 

Gaspey  (Wm.)  on  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  271 

Gates,  Isle  of  Man,  409,  484 

Gatty  (Dr.  A.)  on  Barker’s  panoramas,  432 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  captivity  in  England,  451 
Gatty  (Margaret)  on  babies’  IddLs,  45 
Ballad  of  Lady  Ferrers,  209 
Sea-dragon  delineated,  125 
Sun-dial  queries,  399 
Geddes  (D.)  on  the  meaning  of  fog,  216 
Gem  query,  322,  397 
Gemini,  351,  441 

Generations  within  living  memory,  3S7 
Gentlemen,  as  used  in  the  army,  75 
“ Gentlemen  of  the  Pavement,”  341 
George  IV.,  his  last  days,  473 
German  Etymological  Dictionary,  303,  380,  456 
German  imperial  flag,  322,  416"^,  503 
German  prince  inquired  after,  235  ^ 

Germans  of  the  first  and  nineteenth  centuries,  87 
Geroude  convent,  255 

“ Geschichte  des  hertihmten  Berggeists  Gnome  auf  den 
Sudeten,”  55 

Gg.  on  Arundel  and  Arundello,  234  . 

G.  (G.  M.)  on  Strasburg  library,  223 
Gheel  in  Belgium,  the  home  of  madmen,  21 
Gherkin,  its  derivation,  19,  103 
G.  (H.  J.)  on  arms  of  Counts  of  Perche,  i 1 1 
Ghost  story:  Lord  Hastings,  453 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  Aibaney  and  Araondeville,  234 
Alcock  (Bishop),  his  arms,  334 
Bourne  and  Croft  families,  256 
Chevron,  467 
Cookesey  family,  523 
Corbett  family,  408 
Craufurds  of  Newmrk,  baronets,  54S 
Dore,  a family  nam.e,  453 
Heraldry,  the  barrow,  474 
Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  babies’  bells,  133 
Bovey  (John),  179 
Manuscript  Horm,  535 
Ombre,  a game,  167 

Gibson  (Bp.  Edmund),  mother  and  wife.  76 
Gibson  (William  Sidney),  his  death,  48  ' 

Gilbert  (James)  on  convivial  song,  151 
Hamel  (Nicholas),  64 
Pianoforte,  its  first  public  exhibition,  143 
Keform  bill  in  1831,  113 
Local  tournaments,  105 
Gipsies  in  Ireland,  110;  their  cookery,  121 
G.  (J.  A.)  on  bell-ringing,  388 
Coincidence  of  thought,  93 
Creighton  (Dr.  Robert),  142 
Eggs  as  an  article  of  food,  409 
Gigantic  ox,  159 

Marriages  before  twelve  o’clock,  -364 
Sonnet  queries,  545 
“Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,”  272 
Thomson  (James)  a Druid,  225 
Gladh,  its  derivation,  454 
Glamma  waterfall,  62,  178 
Gian  on  the  English  invasion  of  Switzerland,  36 
Glatten,  a provincialism,  121;  its  meaning,  364,  446, 
494,  548  =)  > , 

Glencairn  (James,  Earl  of),  letter  to  James  YL,  90 


Gnats,  their  bite,  258,  352,  416,  505 
Godolphin  (Sydney),  364,  462,  507 
Godolphin  (Sydney,  Earl  of),  364 
“ God’s  baby,”  its  meaning,  235 
Golding  (C.)  on  Glatton,  its  meaning,  446 
Suffolk  rood  screens,  267 

Goldsmid  (Julian),  present  to  the  University  of  London, 
336 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  Elegy  on  J.  F.  Sleigh,  9,  66,  84, 
131 ; his  tomb,  426 
“ Good  night,”  &c.,  stanzas  on,  96 
Goosnargh  chapelry,  its  history,  153 
Gors,  erected  on  rivers,  113 

Gorse,  its  emblematical  meaning,  323,  379,  467,  525 
Gort  (Viscount)  on  the  family  of  Fiennes,  438 
Mourning  writing  paper,  378 
Scottish  guard  of  France,  455 
Smyth  family  of  Ireland,  122 
“ Sun  never  setting  on  the  British  dominions,”  398 
Grantham,  alias  Bluetown,  44;  inn  signs,  343,  440 
Grazebrook  (H.  S.)  on  Worcestershire  sheriffs’  arms,  410 
G.  (R.  C.)  on  “ This  ean  night,”  &c.,  133 
G.  (R.  E.)  on  Rubens’  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  364 
Grecian  bend,  origin  of  the  term,  123,  513 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  475 
Greek  pronunciation,  13,  173 
Green  (G.  M.)  on  book  ornamentation,  1 47 
Carlo  Crivelli,  270 
Carrier  (Benjamin),  150 
Galileo’s  letter,  113 

Simonides  and  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  179 
Greene  (Lady  Katherine),  temp.  Charles  IL,  2 
Greene  (R.),  “ The  Prodigal  Son,  ’ 407 
Greenoway  family,  535 
Greensleeves  (Lady),  her  picture,  475,  550 
Gregory  (Barnard),  editor  of  “ The  Satirist,”  327 
Gresley  (Sir  Nigel),  porcelain  manufactory,  7 5 
Grey  (Arthur),  ode  to,  207,  375 
Griffiths  (E.)  on  Bibles,  temp.  James  L,  534 
Grimston  (Lady  Anne),  grave  in  Tewin  churchyard, 
76,  128,  172,  19.5,  273,  309 
G.  (R.  J.),  on  “ The  Plain  Dealer,”  467 
Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brooks,  417 
Egerton  (Sir  Charles),  knt,  12 
Falkland  (Lord),  Dr.  Donne,  and  E.  Dyer,  494 
Hogan,  or  Hoghens,  481 
Vaughan  (Henry),  allusion  in  his  poem,  11 
Grote  (George),  his  death,  552 
Gualterio,  (Card.),  papers  in  the  British  Museum,  69 
Guido  Canlassi,  lines  on  his  “Aurora,”  13,  113,  221, 
292 

Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  26 

Guise  and  Guizot,  their  pronunciation,  142,  270,  333 

Gulson  (E.)  on  Devonshire  words,  429 

Gun,  its  derivation,  57,  149 

G.  (W.)  on  Mediceval  barn.s,  224 

Norsemen  in  Cumberland,  &c.,  360 
Punning  and  jesting  on  names,  106 
Gwyn  (John  Fraunceis),  sale  of  paintings,  475 
Gwyu  (Neil),  letter  to  Mr.  Hyde,  2 

H 

H.  on  English  descent  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  242 
H.,  Dublin,  on  Sive  and  the  Whiteboys,  124 

H.,  Turvey,  on  the  loiig  rectorship  of  R.  Samson,  56 
H.'^A.)  on  Chaucer’s  birth,  413 
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H.  (A.)  on  editorial  centenarian,  408 
Gherkin  and  cucumber,  108 
Heraldic,  483 

“ Timon  of  Athens,”  two  passages,  465 
Ward,  as  a personal  name,  350 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  as  a jest,  161 
Hair  growing  after  death,  66,  83,  130,  222,  290,  315, 
476;  its  length  in  men  and  women,  475 
Halkett  (Samuel),  his  death,  381 
Hall  (H.)  on  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen,  509 
Hall  (J.  C.  T.)  on  parodies,  177 
Hall  (Wm.)  auctioneer,  393 

Halliwell,  (J.  0.)  on  MS.  notes  in  Raleigh’s  History 
of  the  World,”  36 

Hamel  (Nicholas),  French  author,  64 
Hameln,  the  pied  piper  of,  84 
Hamesucken,  a law  term,  257,  334 
Hampden  family,  189,  273,  333,  441 
Hampshire  country  churchyard,  174 
Hancocke,  family  of  Combmartin,  189 
Handel  (G.  F.),  concerto  for  the  harp,  207;  Messiah,” 
304,  349 

Harcourt  (Ven.  Charles  George  Vernon,  his  death),  25 
Hares  taking  vengeance  on  mankind,  259,  352 
Harland  (Rev.  Robert),  his  longevity,  99 
Harman  (Sir  John),  his  death,  365 
Harper  (Thomas)  on  Mother  Red  Cap,  233 
Harris  (Joseph),  actor,  3 
Harrison  (Anna)  on  American  national  song,  11 
Finderne  flowers,  1 94 

Harrison  (Joseph),  jun.,  on  ballad  “Nutting,”  162 
Harrison  (Wm.)  on  king  or  queen  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
249 

Harrow  School,  its  founder,  304;  tercentenary,  487 
Hart  (Mrs.),  actress,  3,  198 
Harveis  (Robert),  genealogy,  222 
Harvey  (Lady  Elizabeth),  3 
Hastings  (Lord),  a ghost  story,  453 
Havergal  (F.  T.)  on  the  Sarum  missal,  65 
Vulgate  Bible  of  1516,  344 
Haydon  (B.  R.),  painter,  pedigree,  55,  143 
Haydon  (Frank  Scott)  on  B.  R.  Haydon,  143 
Haym  (N.  F.),  “ History  of  Music,”  23 
H.  (C.  G.)  on  lines  on  Abp.  Anselm,  364 
H.  (E.)  on  tapestry  portraits,  511 
Heanley  (R.  M.)  on  epithets  of  the  months,  4 1 9 
“ Heart  of  hearts,”  the  phrase,  362,  399,  463,  548 
Hearth  tax,  112 
Heaven  letters,  139 
Hebrews  ix.  16,  a new  reading,  513 
Heliogabalus  and  cobwebs,  535 
Helmsley  tune,  41,  133,  217 
Helsby  (T.),  on  Asbburners  of  Furness,  227 
Pasley  or  Paslewe  family,  210,  522 
“ Seven  Stars  ” inn,  Manchester,  267 
Shakspeare  and  Arden,  118 
Smith  families,  175 

Henfrey  (H.  W.),  on  Charles  I.’s  eleven  shilling  pieces, 
486 

Chess  in  China,  128 

Crests,  their  proper  use,  353 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  474,  481 

Numismatic,  526 

Paris  libraries  and  museums,  321 

Simon  (Thomas),  medallist,  515 

Toadstone  ring,  399 


Henley  (Rev.  Samuel),  35,  113,  174,  244 
Henry  VII.,  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary,  289 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  283,  370 
Heraldic  queries,  12,  146,  409,  483 
Heralds’  Visitation  of  Oxford,  355 
Herbert  family  of  Muckruss,  12 
Herbert  (Richard)  of  London,  ancestry,  494 
Herbs  and  leaves,  notelets  on,  205,  348,  446 
Herefordshire  manor-houses,  387 
Heriot,  seizure  of  chattels  under  one,  302 
Heriz  family  of  Withcote,  co.  Leicester,  125 
Hermentrude  on  the  Advent  Hymn,  133 
Avery  pedigree,  161 
Baliol  (William),  506 
Beauchamp  arms,  442 
Becket’s  murderers,  464 
Bows  and  curtseys,  220 
Clarence  family,  150 
Chaucer’s  birth,  412,  547 
De  Bohun  family,  1 50 
Edwards  (George),  464 
English  queen  buried  at  Porto  Fino,  375 
English  princesses,  their  marriages,  520 
“ From  clogs  to  clogs,”  etc.,  547 
Judicial  oaths,  354,  505 
“ Lady  Greensleeves,”  a ballad,  550 
Latimer  (Geo.  Neville,  Lord),  his  wife,  219 
Long  family  of  Wraxall,  486 
Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  132 
Maids  of  honour,  441 
More  family,  401 
Mortimer  pedigree,  223 
Paslewe  family,  354 
Placard =stomacher,  389 
St.  Jane  of  Valois,  201 
Smith  (Rev.  William),  a.d.  1539-1555,  77 
Stafford  (Abp.),  origin  of,  SCO 
Suffolk  (Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of),  descendants, 
220 

"Wulfruna,  13 

Herrey  (Robt.  F.),  “ Concordances,”  142,  467 
Hervey,  Duke  of  Orleans,  ancestry,  &c.,  123 
Hervey  (Rev.  James)  and  Wm.  Hogarth,  255 
Hesketh  (Bp.  Huan),  of  Sodor  and  Man,  34 
Hessels  (J.  H.)  on  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  &c.,  454 
H.  (F.  C.)  on  American  national  song,  78 
Anecdotes,  196 
“ Anima  Christi,”  374 
Bears’  ears,  350 
Bill  actually  presented,  132 
Bookworm,  its  ravages,  65 
Butler’s  Blue  and  Red  Books,  199 
Carrier  (Benjamin),  223 
Charms  for  ague,  483 
Christmas  carol,  23 
Cistercian  abbeys,  269 
Deaf  old  woman,  196 
Dedication  of  churches,  480 
Dragon  delineations,  125 
Eggs  as  an  article  of  food,  484 
Ecstatica  and  Addolorata,  193 
Elecampane,  314 
English  versification,  464 
Enigma,  ancient,  513 
Filial  piety,  199 
Gnats’  stings,  416 
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H.  (F.  0.)  on  Gorse,  its  emblematic  signification,  379 
Hair  growing  after  death,  83 
Holcus  lanatus,  380 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  an  inn  sign,  201 
La  Caracole,  149 
Lincolnshire  drinking-song,  527 
Man’s  animal  nature  called  a beast,  484 
Manx  bishops,  293 
Medical  Order  of  St.  John,  294 
Mezzotinto  piints,  483 
Mount  Calvary,  62,  215 
Mourning,  or  black-edged,  writing  paper,  307 
Mural  painting  in  Starston  church,  40,  410 
Nativity  of  our  Lord,  feast  of  the,  225 
Nelson  (Lord),  opinion  of  German  generals,  74 
“Parson  and  Bacon,”  a song,  171 
Post  prophecies,  151 
Placard,  its  signification,  445 
Prophecies  of  Thomas  Martin,  32 
Prophecy  of  Orval,  53 
St.  Augustin’s  Sermons,  17 
St.  Jane,  or  Joanna,  of  Valois,  150 
St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  112,  245 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  481 
St.  Wulfran,  269 
Scripsits,  146 

Sheerwort,  a plant,  25,  332,  527 

“ The  Heaving  of  the  Lead,”  148 

“ Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,”  173, 332 

Tetragonal  inscription,  379 

Titlers  of  sugar,  110 

Veto  at  papal  elections,  269 

Wells  cathedral,  its  Arabic  nnmerals,  375 

“ Whether  or  no,”  286 

H.  (F.  H.)  on  “First  Impressions,  or  a Day  in  India,” 
354 

Sarum  Missal,  177 

H.  (G.  J.)  on  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Talbot,  384 
H.  (IL),  Portsmouth,  on  Oliver  the  Spy,  66 
Punch-ladle  of  George  III.,  236 
Sandown  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  175 
Watches  of  distinguished  men,  259 
Eibbits  = little  eft  or  newt,  510 
Hie  et  ubique  on  book  ornamentation,  147 
Superstition  in  Suffolk,  210 
Higden  (Ralph),  “ Polycronicon,”  422 
Highland  customs  at  births,  marriages,  and  funerals, 
50,  267 

Higson  (John)  on  children’s  games,  523 
Gorse,  525 

North  Lancashire  song,  543 
“ Hilarion’s  servant,  the  sage  crow,”  11,  112,  178,  245, 
293 

Hill  (Lord  Arthur),  pun  on  him,  107 
Hind’s  Hill,  near  Godaiming,  inscription,  344,  379 
Hinton  (Charles),  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  watch,  151 
Historical  Society  meeting,  552 
History  repeating  itself,  280 
H.  (I.  W.)  on  the  Bleakley  family,  141 
H.  (J.)  on  Lord  Byron’s  “ English  Bards,”  23 
Cancan,  a dance,  108 
Mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  223 
“ The  greatest  clerks  not  the  wisest  men,”  409 
H.  (J.  F.)  on  a French  Wesleyan  Magazine,  325  • 

H.  (M.)  on  Harriet  Clarke’s  longevity,  511 
Hnh  in  the  Well  an  inn  si.an,  123,  201,220,  310,  417 


Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  the  antiquity  of  chignons,  261 
Notes  on  fly-leaves,  232 
St.  Valentine,  132 

Hogan,  galloping  and  drinking,  430,  481,  524 
Hogarth  (Wm.),  book-plates,  304  ; print  of  Lord 
Lovat,  385  ; vignette,  255 
Hogg  (James),  song  “ Kilmeny,”  323 
Hogg  (Robert)  on  George  London,  505 
Holcus  lanatus  ==  Yorkshire  fog,  323,  380 
Holt  (H.  F.)  on  Adam  de  Orleton,  53,  308 
Block  Books,  13,  217 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  370 
Flolt  (H.  F.),  his  death,  381 
Hblty  (L.  C.  H.),  German  poet,  174,  244 
Holywell : Our  Lady  of  Holywell,  475 
Homoeopathy  noticed  by  Milton  and  Hippocrates,  54, 109 
Hood  (Thomas),  “ Address  to  Mr.  Cross,”  472 ; “ Lee 
Shore,”  32,  197:  Works,  181 
Hook  (Theodore),  story  ascribed  to  him,  73,  196,  314 
Hooker  (Maria)  on  Mungo  Park  and  the  moss,  440 
Hopkyns  (D.  D.),  on  Lady  Grimston’s  grave,  128 
Horan  family  arms,  454 
Hoskyns-Abrahall  (John)  on  lothing  land,  19 
House  of  Commons,  speeches  after  midnight,  402 
“ House  that  Jack  built,”  its  original  model,  23 
Housset  (Jean)  of  Mont  Valerien,  135 
Howdinson  (Robert),  a centenarian,  120 
Hoxne  abbey  register,  258 
H.  (R.)  on  “ Cold  as  a dog’s  nose,”  114 
H.  (S.)  on  the  meaning  of  Fog,  9 6 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  R.  F.  Herrey,  142 
H.  (T.)  on  the  “ fretful  porcupine,”  453 
H.  (T.  A.)  on  Rev.  John  Maegowan,  283 
H.  (T.  C.  G.)  on  the  patronymic  “ing,”  105 
Hume  (David),  pedigree,  71 
Hungerford  family,  425,  426,  538 
Hunsdon  church,  co.  Hertford,  250 
Hunsdon  house,  co.  Hertford,  250 
Hunt  (J.  H.  Leigh)  “ Leisure  Hours  in  Town,”  26, 
132,  198;  “The  Months,”  226 
Hunterian  Club,  26 

Husband  (H.  A.)  on  negro  proverbs,  43 
Husbandman,  its  meaning,  255 
Husk  (W.  H.)  on  Convivial  songs,  294 
Cromwell  (Oliver)  medals,  495 
“ The  Golden  Pippin,”  218 
“ The  Heaving  of  the  Lead,”  200 
H.  (W.)  on  the  Bodleian  MSS.,  406 

Criticism  on  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  271 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  letter,  291 
Eleven-shilling  pieces  of  Charles  I,,  442 
Sampler  poesy,  331 
Science  and  art,  224 

H.  (X.)  on  the  Hall  of  Waters,  112 
Hyde  (H.  B.)  on  De  Saye  family,  272 
Hy-jinKs,  a tipsy  merriment,  427 

Hymnology  : “Guide  me,  0 thou  great  Jehovah,”  33; 
“Advent,”  41,  133,  217;  “Jerusalem!  my 

happy  home,”  41,  151 ; “ The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd,” 210;  “The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner,” 
298,  376 

I 

I.  (C.  P.)  on  Latin  proverb,  419 

“ Sapiens  est  filius  qui  novit  patrem,”  314 
War  medals,  294 
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I (H.  M.)  on  a tetragonal  inscription,  344-| 

Indexes,  their  utility,  42,  149 
Industries  of  England,  209,  289,  444 
Infants,  their  marriage,  105 
“ Ing,”  a local  termination,  105 
Inkstand  of  Wedgwood  ware,  163,  272 
Inner  Templar  on  the  accidents’  compensation  bill,  466 
Williams  (Philip),  metaphor,  536 
Inns,  ancient,  in  England,  267,  334,  464,  510 
Inscription  at  Hinds  Hill,  near  Godaiming,  344,  379 
Ion  on  the  Roger  family,  244 
“ Ipomydon,”  a prose  romance,  355 
Irish  House  of  Commons’  lists,  323 
Ireland,  historic  documents,  380;  Round  Towers,  487 
Ireland  (Alex.)  on  Leigh  Hunt’s  “Leisure  Hours,”  198 
Irish  bishops,  strange  fee  paid  by  them,  161 
Irish  car  and  noddy,  23,  163 
Irish  forfeitures,  21, 109 
Irish  legends,  “ Lebor  ua  Huidre,”  355 
Irish  legionaries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  403,  486 
Irish  manuscripts  belonging  to  Lhwyd,  42 
Irish  “ provincial  characteristics,”  319,  380 
Irvine  (Aiken)  on  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians,  236 
Irvine  (J.  T.)  on  Arabic  numerals  in  Wells  cathedral, 
282 

Isles  of  the  Sirens,  337 

Italy,  antiquarian  excavations  in,  47;  its  didactic 
poetry,  149 

Ivan  oh  an  anonymous  work,  33 
Muskau  (Prince  Pueckler),  77 

J 

J.  on  George  London,  gardener,  235 

Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy),  descendants,  143 
J.  (A.)  on  chowder,  a savoury  dish,  85 
Jackson  (C.)  on  Sickle  Boyne,  or  Boyne  money,  236 
Smith  family,  176 

Jackson  (J.  E.)  on  the  fetter-lock  as  a cognizance,  536 
Hair  growing  after  death,  476 
Moore  (Sir  George),  467 
Jackson  (Stephen)  on  the  Broken  Bridge,  160 
“ Aliouando  dormitat  bonus  Homerus,”  54 
Craven  saying,  187 
Cumberland’s  British  Theatre,  84 
Dyer  (John),  the  poet,  353,  524 
Hob  in  the  well,  310 
Kashmir,  its  ancient  buildings,  110 
Names,  significant,  30 
Nicholson  (Renton),  “ Baron,”  1 8 
Cornered  or  Umered,  475 
“ Owl!  that  lovest  the  boding  sky,”  190 
Parodies,  261 
“ Pigs  may  fly,”  &c.,  41 
Reasons  for  going  to  church,  100 
Sawney  Beane,  the  man-eater,  77 
Thomson  (James),  why  called  a Druid,  97 
Trapp’s  “Virgil,”  237 
Jamaica,  governors  of,  1720-1760,  189 
James  L,  legal  common-places  in  his  reign,  5,  83; 
Earl  of  Glencairn’s  letter  to  him,  90;  Scottish  litur- 
gies of  his  reign,  507 

James  HI.  of  Scotland,  house  of  his  assassination,  297 
Jamieson  (Alex.),  mathematician,  142,  219 
Janney  family,  312 

Jarvis  (J.  Vf.)  on  book  ornamentation,  111 
Jaydee  on  John  Dyer’s  “ Grongar  Hill,”  444 


Jaydee  on  Hogarth’s  print  of  Lord  Lovat,  38  o 

Pronunciation  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ruthven,  342 
Rough =ruflSan,  431,  551 
“ Well-nigh  ” for  “ almost,”  232 
Wray  (Capricious),  466 
J.  (B.  T.)  on  Industries  of  England,  209 
J.  (C.  S.)  on  false  quantities,  380 
Spenser’s  Panope,  283 
Jenkins  (John),  a centenarian,  320,  523 
Jennour  family,  55,  152,  549 
Jeremiah  (J.)  on  British  scythed  chariots,  240 
Tenby,  its  derivation,  60 
Vese:  feese,  109 

Jertsolder  or  Yertsolder  (Lord),  304 

Jesters  on  ship-board,  209 

Jests  unrecorded,  361 

Jesuit  manuscripts,  352 

Jewish  marriage  rings,  495 

J.  (H.  F.)  on  French  Wesleyan  iHaguzine,  397 

Jingle,  an  Irish  hackney-coach,  164 

J.  (J.)  jun.  on  badger,  166 

Derivation  of  cucumber,  108 
Naccarine,  its  meaning,  315 
“ The  Broken  Bridge,”  295 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  the  Block  Books,  151,  332 
Book  ornamentation,  243 
Dudley  and  Ward  (Lord),  portrait,  235 
Mediseval  seals,  493 
Picture  of  a female  saint,  56 
Porcelain  query,  210 
Scena;  scene',  414 
Service  book,  496 
J.  (L.)  on  bell-harp,  208 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  L,  marriage,  204 
Jobson  (Mary),  her  marvellous  case,  7 6 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  watcb,  55,  151,  243;  anecdote, 
207;  residence  at  Staple  Inn,  532 
Johnson  Club  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenweli,  87 
Jokes,  some  old  ones,  121 
Jones  (Sir  Wni.),  “ Alcaic  Ode,”  454 
Jones  (Wm.  Henry)  on  the  fetter-lock  cognizance,  423 
Jonson  (Benj.)  and  the  Blackiriaro  iheatie,  183;  ihe 
conjoint  proprietorship  in  his  Works,  230;  the 
Crispinus  of  “ The  Poetaster,”  469 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  201 

Josephus  on  Gen.  Butler’s  order  against  ladies,  363 
Joy  (Edmund)  on  ecstatics,  21 
Sampler  poetry,  220 

Julien  (Mons.),  letter  to  Cardinal  Gualterio,  70 
Junius  handwriting,  421,  453,  489,  523 

J.  (W.  C.)  on  professions,  496 

K 

K.  on  folk  lore  in  Sussex,  427 

K.  (A.  C.)  on  the  modern  use  of  the  word  Art,  89 
K.  (A.  F.)  on  dedication  of  churches,  388 
Lines  on  mathematics,  389 
Kalendis  = first  fruits,  495 
K.  (A.  R.)  on  the  “ Brides  of  Enderby,”  322 
Kashmir,  its  ancient  buildings,  110,  266 
Kay  (John)  of  Bury,  portrait,  142,  173 
K.  (C.)  on  the  wife  of  John  Tradescant,  284 
K.  (C.  S.)  on  descendants  of  Bishop  Bedell,  199 
Irish  forfeitures,  109 
Laird,  a portioner  of  land,  12 
Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy),  descendants,  290 
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Keats  (John),  “ La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,”  324,  399 
Kebes,  a Theban  philosopher,  93,  226,  331 
Keck  (Robert),  portrait,  12 

Keightley  (T.)  on  allegory  of  » The  Faerie  Queen,”  1 ; 

typographical  errors,  383 
Milton  s Poems,  note  missing,  531 
Milton’s  “Rivers,  arise!”  &c.,  137 
Phoenix  Park  and  Fontainebleau,  207 
Printer’s  error,  509 

Kelly  (Wm.)  onMaclise’s  picture  of  the  Fraserians,  214 
Kelsall  (Charles),  “ Mela  Britannicus,”  76 
Kempe  (John),  abp.  of  Canterbury,  arms,  321 
Kencott  church,  Oxfordshire,  monument,  140 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  Chess  in  England  and  China,  127 
Angelo  (Michael)  “ Last  Judgment,”  258 
Consols  defined,  492 
Singular  fee  paid  by  Irish  bishops,  161 
Kent,  a new  history  of,  354 
Kent,  history  of  the  Weald  of,  274 
Kent  (Charles)  on  “ Chateaux  en  Espagne,”  158 
Kent  (Duke  of)  in  Canada,  86 
Kerry,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of,  354 
Kersey  (John),  mathematician,  323 
K.  (G.  R.)  on  epithets  of  the  months,  343 
Killigrew  (Elizabeth),  Viscountess  Shannon,  258,  454 
Kilhgrew  (Sir  Robert)  family,  454,  550 
Kindt  (Hermann),  on  Accointance,  492 
Fruits,  wild,  in  Germany,  233 
Hunt  (Leigh),  “ The  Months,”  226 
Notelets  on  herbs  and  leaves,  205 
Simms  (Wm.  George),  his  death,  406 
King  (Henry)  on  Ovid,  “ Metam.  xiii.  254,”  455 
King  (P.  S.)  on  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  10 

^ Admiralty, 

Hail,  Oxford,  389 

Kings  College,  New  York,  289 
Kingslow  (John),  the  Richmond  recluse,  513 
Kingston  (Wm.  4th  Earl  of),  biography,  389 
Kinsale  (De  Courcy,  Lord),  descendants,  75 
Kmtyre  superstitions,  93 
Kipper,  its  derivation,  409,  543 
Kirk  Santon,  origin  of  the  name,  44,  148 
K.  (J.  A.)  on  passages  in  Shelley,  455 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  437,  507 

^°dutiL%5^^  Esquire  of  the  Body,  their 

Knight  of  Inishowen  on  Macaulay’s  ballads,  235 
Knight  of  Morar  on  the  Garter  of  Charles  L,  440 
Knight  (Mrs.),  celebrated  singer,  2 
nighthood;  “ Ordre  Im^  eriale  Asiatique,”  &c.,  78- 
and  foreign  orders,  100 
Knights  of  Malta,  100,  101,  197,  345,  441 
Knowles  (E.  H.)  on  Hoelty,  the  German  poet,  244 
Naccanne,  its  meaning,  236 
Soluta,  in  parish  registers,  314 
Walpole’s  nail-brush,  526 
Knox  (John),  house  at  Edinburgh,  260 
Kobold  of  Grbben,  96 


L.  (A.)  on  untutored  criticism,  387 
Vese:  feese;  feaze,  224 
L.  (A  E.)  on  Bp.  Huan  Blackleach,  34 
Bezant  and  florin,  208 

Furness  Abbey  and  the  Chetham  Society,  74 


L.  (A.  E.)  on  Gates,  Isle  of  Man,  409 
Kirksanton,  148 

Manx  bishops,  burial  places,  123,  184 
Plough-bote,  190 
Societas  Albertorum,  56 

Stanley  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  96 
Winter  saying,  84 

Laird,  or  lord,  12,  175,  243,  310,  328 
Lamb  (Charles),  “ Complete  Correspondence  and 
Works,”  35 

Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society,  96 
Lambda  on  topographical  works,  456 
Lancashire  funeral  folk-lore,  63,  231;  its  old  timber 
halls,  442 

Landgren  (J.  H.)  on  German  etymological  dictionaries, 
380 

Landor  (W.  S.),  letters  on  Chatterton’s  monument,  279 
Lane  (Vice-admiral  Lionel),  death,  76 
Langley  (Rev.  Samuel)  D.D.,  translation  of  “The 
Iliad,”  362 

Lappage  (Thomas)  of  Dantzig,  283 
Larchden  on  cryptography,  377 

Pedigrees  of  founder’s  kin,  339 
“ Last  Man,”  two  works  so  entitled,  141 
Latimer  (George  Nevill,  Lord),  his  wife,  96,  198,  219, 
442  / > , , , 

Latin  pronunciation,  13,  25,  173 
Laurance  (L.),  “ The  Song  of  Solomon,”  515 
Laurie  (Anne),  alias  Mrs.  Fergusson,  491 
Lausanne  Missal,  124 
“ Law,  physic,  and  divinity,”  compared,  99 
L.  (C.  A.)  on  Ombre:  Boston,  305 
L.  (E.)  on  lines  on  the  human  ear,  235 
Lean  (Vincent  S.)  on  “ Everybody’s  business,”  &c,  550 
Leathart  (W.  D.),  MS.  History  of  St.  Pancras,  36 
Leavenworth  family,  364 
Lee  (F.  G.)  on  Hampden  family,  333 
Prayers  for  the  dead,  389 
Lee  (Rev.  Timothy),  monument,  304 
Leeds  (Danby,  Duke  of),  “ Letters,”  363 
Lees  (Edwin)  on  marine  rose,  45 
Lepl  common-places  temp.  James  I.,  5,  83 
Leighton  (Robert),  petition  on  behalf  of  his  family, 
247 

Lely  (Sir  Peter),  life  and  works,  258;  monument  by 
Gibbons,  535 

Lenfestey  (Mrs.),  a centenarian,  358 
Lenihan  (Maurice)  on  Edward  Cocker,  407 
Cardan’s  portrait  and  skulls,  80 
Cleburne  family,  477 

L’Estrange  (T.)  on  Ovid,  “Metam.  xiii.  254,”  521 
Levesell  = a lattice,  177 
L.  (F.  G.)  on  extraordinary  marriages,  361 
Heraldic  query,  409 
L.  (H.)  on  old  volunteer  corps,  284 
L.  (H.  W.)  on  Miss  Farren’s  house,  189 
“Jack”  Burton,  518 
Hart  (Mrs.)  actress,  198 
Lines  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  340,  451 
Lhwyd  (Edwc),  Irish  manuscripts,  42 
Lichfield  cathedral,  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  2 
Liebig  (Baron)  on  Franch  scientific  men,  320 
Life,  average  term  of  human,  10 
Lightfoot  (Rev.  Joseph  Barber),  canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 

1 53 

‘ Light  of  lights,”  use  of  the  phrase,  399,  463 
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Lincoln  cathedral  library,  528 
Lingua  Anseris,  a plant,  162,  294,  333 
Lion  shillings,  187 

L.  (J.)  on  “ The  wind  has  a language,”  463 
L.  (J.  D)  on  Handel’s  “ Messiah,”  349 
L.  (J.  H.)  on  French  word  signifying  “ to  stand,”  437 
L.  (K.)  on  sign  of  “ The  Hole  in  the  Wall,”  123,  201 
Lloyd  (George)  on  man  traps  and  spring  guns,  409 
Saved  by  a fish,  492 

Lock  (G.  J.  S.)  on  customs  at  marriages,  &c.,  267 
Locket’s  Ordinary,  112 

Loftie  (W.  J ) on  Latin  poem  on  weathercocks,  36 
Memorial  verses  of  the  months,  386 
Stafibrd  (Abp.),  family,  253 
Loges  (Eoger  de),  descendants,  550 
Lok  (Henry),  Poems,  401 

London,  its  fifty  new  churches,  112;  its  celebrated 
characters  and  remarkable  places,  114;  its  chrono- 
loger,  133;  change  in  the  names  of  its  streets,  246 
London  and  Middlesex  Archeological  Society,  381 
London  Corporation  Library,  Second  Report,  87 
London  Institution,  its  new  librarian,  402 
London  (George),  gardener,  235,  335,  444,  505 
Long  family  of  Baynton,  76,  285;  cognizance,  423, 
486,  536-538 

Longevity,  remarkable  cases,  38,  56,  97,  99,  120,  159, 
200,  254,  280,  301,  320,  358,  408,  511,  523 
Lorraine  family,  303 
Lothair  on  De  Lorraine,  303 
Lothing  land,  its  derivation,  19 
Loudon  earldom,  abeyance,  204 
Lough  ]\ruch,  lake  dwellings  on,  42 
Louis  XIV.,  his  wig,  26 
Low  (Sampson),  jun.,  his  death,  228 
L.  (P.  A.)  on  “ Aprbs  moi  le  deluge,”  310 
Bonington,  (E.  P.),  502 
Bookworm  ravages,  347 
Crests,  505 

Cuningham  family  name,  348 
Diaz  (Bartolomao),  313 
Dover  Castle,  445 
“ Es”  and  “ En,”  264 
“ Eugene  Aram,”  504 
Hair  growing  after  death,  290 
Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey),  epitaph  on,  504 
La  Caracole,  549 
“ Monsieur,  monsieur,”  484 
Mosquitoes,  505 

Palmerston  (Lord),  dismissal  from  office,  496 

Panoramas  in  London,  432 

Paterson  family,  264 

Peel  collection  of  pictures,  415 

Point  de  vice,  380 

St.  Valentine,  526 

Stafford  (Abp.  John),  350 

“ Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,”  272 

‘‘  The  more  I learn  the  less  I think,”  447 

“ To  ride,”  absence  of  any  French  word  for,  504 

Voyageur  pigeons,  419 

“When  philosophers  have  done  their  worst,”  446 
L.  (S.)  on  Spitten  Laird,  190 
L.  (S.  E.)  on  Hob  in  the  Well,  310 
Hoxne  abbey  register,  258 

Lt.  (M.  C.)  on  the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  224 
Luke  (Sir  Samuel),  letter  book,  142 
Lydiard  on  a winter  saying,  84 


Lyon  (John),  founder  of  Harrow  School,  304;  memo- 
rial fund,  487 

Lyttelton  (Lord)  on  “ the  bitter  end,”  23 

Campbell  (Lord),  life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  280 
“ Everybody’s  business,”  453 
Handel’s  “ Messiah,”  349 
Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Staffordshire,  180,  374 
Lytton  (Lord),  “ Eugene  Aram,”  429,  504 

M 

M.  on  Craufurds  of  Newark,  baronets,  343 
Mac,  a patronymic  prefix,  220,  332 
McAlpin  clan,  189,  290,  417 
Macaroon,  its  derivation,  364 

Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  513;  ballads, 
235,  264 

MacCabe  (W.  B.)  on  Charbon  de  Terre,  a Liege 
legend,  7 

Chignons,  antiquity  of  ladies’,  93 
Irish  legionaries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  403 
Political  satirical  dramas,  49 1 
Reigning  beauties  in  France,  427 
McCartney  (Daniel),  his  extraordinary  memory,  471 
M‘C.  (E.)  on  Vese;  feese,  109 
Wray  (Capricious),  466 
McC.  (R.)  on  Parodies,  261 
MacCulloch  (Edgar)  on  the  Story  of  Bluebeard,  29 
Manx  bishops,  352 
Saints’  emblems,  305 
Two  centenarians  of  the  same  name,  358 
Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  132 
McEwan  (A.  L.)  on  a remarkable  clock,  322 
Macgowan  (Rev.  John),  author  of  “ The  Shaver,  ’ 2S3 
McGrath  on  a newly-born  child  crying,  394 
Poetry  of  the  clouds,  518 
“ The  Muses’  Delight,”  &c.,  446 
M‘Grigor  (A.  B.)  on  Mount  Calvary,  62,  215 
MTluraith  on  “ As  cold  as  a maid’s  knee,”  43 
Nursery  tale,  43 

Mcllvaine  (Jasper  S.)  on  Hebrews  ix.  16,  513 
M‘K.  (J.)  on  Cul,  Coul,  495 

Maclaren  (Mrs.  Charles),  scholarship  in  Edinburgh 
University,  528 

Maclean  (Sir  John),  his  knighthood,  67 
Maclean  (Sir  John)  on  Avery,  or  Every  families,  288 
Killigrew  family,  550 

Maclise  (Daniel),  drawings  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  213, 
214;  Memoir,  467 

Macphail  (D.)  on  cock-fighting  a century  ago,  108 
Kintyre  superstitions,  93 

Macray,  (J.)  on  Liebig’s  testimony  to  French  literati, 
320 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  533 
Poetry  of  the  clouds,  397 
Pronunciation  of  Arbuthnot,  420 
Strasburg  library,  120 
Maginn  (Dr.  Wm.),  “ Whitehall,”  15 
Maiiommedanism  as  a branch  of  the  church,  195 
Maidenwell,  near  Louth,  389,  548 
Maids  of  honour,  lists  of,  343,  441 
Maintenon  (Madame  de),  correspondence  with  Queen 
Anne,  188 

M.  (A.  J.)  on  Lady  Grimston’s  grave,  172 
Makrocheir  on  Queen  Argenis,  a poem,  140 
Bookworm,  168 
Canius  the  poet,  363 
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Makrocheir  on  phoenix  throne,  162 

Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  13 
Ehombus  and  Scarus,  132 
Streak  of  silver  sea,”  390 
Male  and  female  numbers  and  letters,  407 
Man,  Isle  of,  burial  place  of  its  bishops,  1 23 ; court  of 
the  Gates,  409,  484 ; succession  of  its  bishops,  184, 
352;  title  of  King  or  Queen  of,  249,  332:  Tynwald 
Hill,  92  ’ » J 

Man  traps  and  spring  guns,  409 
Man’s  animal  nature,  430,  484 
Manbey  (W.  J.)  on  Charles  I.’s  ribbon  of  the  Garter, 

Manchester,  the  first  book  printed  in,  64;  chap-books 
110;  “ The  Seven  Stars”  inn,  267  ’ 

Manchester  (Robert,  3rd  Duke  of),  marriage,  364 
Manslaughter  and  cold  iron,  265 
Manuel  (J.)  on  Elecampane,  243 
Finderne  flowers,  313 
Manx  cats  and  fowls,  96 
Marbury  Dun,  a famed  horse,  535 
March  (Mortimer,  Earl  of),  his  sons,  209 
Marriage  customs  in  the  Highlands,  50,  267;  in  Aber- 
deenshire, 55;  of  infants,  105;  not  allowed  after 
twelve  o’clock,  364 
Marriages,  extraordinary,  361 

Marriages  of  English'  princesses,  203,  289,  309.  397 
520  ' ’ > : 

Marriot  (Rev.  Thomas),  282 
Mar’s  year  explained,  186 
Marsh  (W.)  on  the  “Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  150 
Crivelli  (Carlo),  270 

“ Messager  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,”  343 
Rood  screens  in  Suffolk  churches,  143,  516 
Saints’  emblems,  421 
Samplers,  525 

Marshall  (Edw.)  on  St.  Augustine,  259 
Dedication  of  churches,  480 
Fog,  its  meaning,  216 
German  prince,  235 
Passage  in  St.  Ignatius,  39 
Marston  (John),  akas  Crispinus,  469 
Martin  (John),  M.  P.,  his  armorial  pun,  181 
Martin  (Thomas),  his  prophecies,  32 
M^y,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  her  “Dream,”  341;  MS. 
Hours,  535;  painting  representing  her  death,  40, 
173,245,368,410,517 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  captivity  in  England,  451,  526- 
German  tragedy  on  her,  533 
Masey  (P.  E.)  on  Friday  tree,  199 
Mediaeval  barns,  224 
St.  Michael’s  Mounts,  200 
Shop  signs  in  Vienna,  206 
Whale’s  rib  at  Sorrento,  180 
Mason  (C.)  on  clergy  in  Stepney  parish,  282 
Mason  (Captain  John),  265 
Mason  (Sir  John),  his  descendants,  365,  420,  495 
Massacre,  barbarous  one  in  India,  101,  221 
Masson  (Gustave)  on  the  Gualterio  papers,  69 
Key  to  “Le  Grand  Cyrus,”  149 
Mathematics,  lines  on,  389 
Maturin  (Rev.  C.  R.),  noticed,  454,  524 
Maund  = a hamper,  429,  506 
Maunder  (Samuel),  noticed,  513 
Maxwell  (James),  Paisley  poet,  244 
May-day  customs,  430,  525;  at  Oxford,  511 


May  (George),  bookseller,  his  death,  468 
Mayer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  A’Becket’s  murderers,  33 
Hair  growing  after  death,  66 
Heliotypy,  54 

Henley’s  English  “ Vathek,”  35 
Lamb’s  Correspondence  and  Works,  35 
Quicksilver  fountains,  85  _ 

Shakspeare’s  death:  social  genealogy,  52 
M.  (C.  W.)  on  mosquitoes,  505 

“ Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,”  56 
M.  (E.)  on  a poem,  “ Let  them  tear  him,”  &c.,  1 1 1 
Mearns,  monolith  at,  514 
Medallic  query,  514 

M.  (E,  E.)  on  Trench’s  Hulseau  Lectures,  198 
Memory,  an  extraordinary  instance,  471 
Mendez  (M.),  “Epistle  to  John  Ellis,”  5 
Meuvil  or  Mennil  family  pedigree,  389 
Mercer  (Andrew),  deed  of  an  award,  19 
Merks  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  85,  190 
“ Messager  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,”  343 
Metheringham,  fire  at,  494 
Meynell  (Philip)  on  the  Menvils  or  Mennils,  389 
Mezzotinto  prints,  408,  483 
M.  (F.)  on  Francis  and  Junius,  453 
M.  (F.  D.)  on  Kalendis,  495 
M.  (F.  W.)  on  Beethoven’s  parentage,  257 
Denarius  of  Drusus,  sen.,  223 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  Ralph  Audley  of  Sandbach,  11 
M.  (H.)  on  Sir  John  Mason,  495 
M.  (H.  0.)  on  Herbert  of  Muckruss,  12 
Michpl  (Francisque)  on  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  281 

Correspondence  of  Queen  Anne  and  IMadame  de 
Maintenon,  188 
Monsieur,  monsieur,  138 
I Napoleon  III.,  405 

New  Song  from  Paris,  72,  158 
Treason,  a cry  to  arms,  362 
Midas,  origin  of  the  name,  429 
Middle  Templar  on  the  prefix  “ Mac,”  220 
Middleton,  singular  custom  at,  119 
Middleton  (A.)  on  derivation  of  Kipper,  409 
Middleton  (A.  B.)  on  Gainsborough’s  “ Blue  Boy,”  394 
Prints  of  Stonehenge,  197 

Miller  (Josiah)  on  verses  by  James  Montgomery,  251 
Milon  (Jean  de),  physician,  works,  495 
Milton  (John)  and  homoeopathy,  54;  epitaph  attri- 
buted to  him,  94 ; Poems,  “ Rivers,  arise ! ” &c.,  1 37 ; 
fourteen  lines  omitted  in  “ Comus,”  384;  his  folk 
lore,  514;  Keightley’s  edition  of  his  “Poems,”  531 
Minerva  press,  its  history,  141 
Miniature  painter,  D.  D.  G.,  454 
Missale  ad  usum  Lausannensem,  124 
M.  (J.),  Edinburgh,  on  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  8 
ColcRnghain  priory,  187 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  alleged  letter,  1 1 7 
Hume  (David),  pedigree,  71 
James  Earl  of  Glencairn,  letter,  90 
Loudon  earldom,  abeyance,  204 
M.  (J.),  Newarh,  on  mummers,  121 
M.  (J.  C.)  on  French  word  signifying  “ to  stand,’’  437 
M.  (J.  F.)  on  Fraser’s  Magazine  portraits,  31 
Lancashire  funeral  folk  lore,  63 
M.  (J.  H.)  on  Denarius  of  Drusus,  sen  , 95 
Ml.  on  the  siege  of  Breda,  53 
M.  (M.)  on  Galileo’s  letter,  12 
Mn.  (J.)  on  gorse,  467 
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Molike  (J.  B.  Poquelin  de),  translator  of  his  “ Select 
Comedies,”  365 
Monolith  at  Mearns,  514 

Monro  (Cecil)  on  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor’s  descendants, 
516 

Mons  Vultur  described,  3 

Monsieur,  monsieur,  its  double  use,  138,. 311,  484 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  completed,  10 
Mont  ValeTien,  135 
Montagu  family,  304 

Montagu  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  letters,  124,  293; 

ballad  on  Arthur  Gray,  207,  375 
Montgomery  (James)  and  Lord  Byron,  23,  106;  his 
early  verses,  251 

Months,  epithets  on  the,  343,  419,  445;  memorial 
verses,  386,  464,  525 
Montpensier  (Mademoiselle  de),  205 
Moon,  the  new,  and  the  maids,  445 
Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  engravings,  209,  290 
Moore  (C.  T.  J.)  on  the  More  family,  226 
Stockwell  angels,  270 
Moore  (Sir  George),  Knt.,  76,  467 
Moore  (Thomas),  the  poet  of  Ireland,  317,  357;  poem, 
“The  Ring,”  125 

Moorland  Lad  on  bill  actually  presented,  33 
Goldsmith’s  inedited  Elegy,  9,  84 
Heversham  church,  epitaph,  32 
Pretender’s  cordial,  53 

Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Staffordshire,  121,  374 
Spoon  inscription,  74 
Morales  (Christophorus),  “ Masses,”  1 59 
More  family,  226,  401 
Morgan  (Prof.  Augustus  de),  his  death,  274 
Morgan  (Octavius)  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  watch,  55 
Jewish  marriage  rings,  495 
Morphyn  (H.)  on  Jennour  arms,  549 
Regimental  badges,  &c.,  549 
Morris  (J.  P.)  on  Ashburners  of  Furness,  131 
Newly  born  child  crying,  394 
Oldland  (John),  a rustic  poet,  152 
Song,  a North  Lancashire,  428 
Morris  (Robert)  on  the  passing-bell,  499 
Morritt  (J.  B.  S.)  and  true  enjoyment,  492 
Mortimer  (Sir  Edmund  de),  pedigree,  12,  223,  318, 
437 

Morton  (Edward)  on  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  455 
Morville  (Count  de),  letter  to  Card.  Gualterio,  69 
Morwell  (Sir  Richard),  noticed,  395 
Mosley  (Sir  Oswald),  bart.,  his  death,  487 
Mosely  family  of  Maidenwell,  389,  548 
Mosquitoes  in  England,  258,  352,  41 6,  505 
Mother  Damnable,  or  Red  Cap,  233 
Mother  Red  Cap,  a sign,  233 
Motto:  “ Candor  illsesus,”  534 

Mourning,  court,  257;  or  blackedged  paper,  209,  307, 
378,  443 

Mountebank  of  the  last  century,  302 
M.  (P.)  on  Isaac  Disraeli,  300 
Mason  (Sir  John),  365 
M.  (R.)  on  “whether  or  no,”  2S6 
M.  (T.)  on  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  life  and  works,  258 
Tennysoniana,  431 

M.  (T.  A.)  on  Savigny’s  “ Treatise  on  Obligations,”  13 
Mum,  a strong  sort  of  beer,  429 
Mummers,  Christmas,  52,  245 
Mummy  hunting,  491 


“ Muntakhab  al  Tawirikh  al  Badauni,”  54 
Murillo  (B.  S.),  illustrations  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  120 
Murithian  on  marine  rose,  45 

Musaffir  on  Ordre  Imperial  Asiatique  de  Morale  Uni- 
verselle,  78 

Muskau  (Prince  Pueckler),  77,  267 
M.  (W.  T.)  on  Burns’s  “ Auld  lang  syne,”  386 
Grecian  bend,  123 
“ Hie  liber  est  in  quo,”  &c.,  109 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  anecdote,  207 
Memory  of  smells,  481 
Post  prophecies,  223 
Scottish  deed,  19 
Surrey  churches  destroyed,  476 
Weaver’s  art  poesy,  149 
Myops  on  scena:  scene,  259,  415 

M.  (Y.  S.)  on  Bishop  Bedell’s  descendants,  104 

Cary  (Bishop  Mordecai),  234 
Crests  legally  assumed,  257 
Fuller  (Bp.  Wm.),  parentage,  257 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  161 

Hymn:  “ Guide  me,  0 thou  great  Jehovah,”  33 

Neale  not  O’Neale,  &c.,  35 

O’Malley  (Sir  Samuel),  bart.,  9 

Slarriage  of  infants,  105 

Sewell  (Sir  Thomas),  305 

Swift  (Godwin),  104 

Mystery  play  of  the  Resurrection  in  French,  184 
N 

N.  on  American  national  song,  198 

“ Arise ! Britannia’s  sons,  arise ! ” 75 
Smoking  illegal,  198 

N.  (A.)  on  altar  slab  in  Norwich  cathedral,  485 
Naccarine,  its  meaning,  236,  315 
Nakedness,  philosophical,  259,  375 
Names,  significant,  30;  changes  of  in  Ireland,  41;  pu- 
ritan changes  of,  430,  526 
Napoleon  III.,  literary  contribution,  405 
Nash  (R.  W.  H.)  on  medallic  query,  514 
National  Gallery,  Annual  Report,  181 
Nativity,  feast  of  the,  early  notices,  142,  225 
Naylor  (Charles)  on  a barbarous  massacre,  101 
Beethoven  (L.  von),  353 
N.  (B.)  on  Puritan  changes  of  names,  526 
“Whether  or  no,”  378 

N.  (B.  E.)  on  Lhwyd’s  Irish  manuscripts,  42 
Neale,  not  O’Neale  family,  35 
Negro  proverbs,  43 

Neill  (E.  D.)  on  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  George  Ruggle, 
490 

Neill’s  “ History  of  Virginia  Company,”  erratum,  401 
Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  opinion  of  German  generals,  74 
Nemo  on  “ a beast  within  us,”  430 
Nephrite  on  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  64 
Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  of  Boston,  220 
Toadstone  ring,  484 
Nesbitt  (John),  M.  P.,  366,  391 
Newfoundland,  its  cod  fishery,  429,  486 
“ New  Monthly  Magazine,”  its  editors,  475 
Newsome  (W.)  on  Sir  John  Harman  Whitfield,  365 
Newspaper,  an  old  Dutch,  339;  early  Scottisli,  390 
Newton  (Rev.  John),  lines  on  a sampler,  273 
New  Zealand  medal,  197 
N.  (I.  A.)  on  Sandown  Castle,  325 
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Nichols  (John  Gough)  on  rectorship  of  81  years,  98 
Shakespeare  and  Arden,  169 
Unpublished  letter  of  “ SX.,”  458 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  the  arms  of  Crispinus,  469 

Jonson  (Ben),  proprietorship  of  his  Works,  230 
Nicholson  (Renton),  “ Baron,”  18,  286,  327 
Nightingale  (Lady  Elizabeth)  story  of  her  death  ‘5  7 7 
330,352,402 

Nile,  its  overflowings,  186,  314,  421 
Nimrod  on  Ballyculitan,  &c.,  122 

Fitzharneys  (Robert)  or  Harvies,  222 
Hervey,  Duke  of  Orleans,  123 
Herbert  (John),  494 
Loges  (Roger  de),  550 

M **  History  of  the  Virginia  Company,”  140 

N.  (J.  G.)  on  Hares  taking  vengeance  on  mankind,  259 
Mountebank  of  the  last  century,  302 
Ward,  as  a personal  name,  256 
N-n.  on  the  plant  Lingua  anseris,  294 
Smoking  illegal,  293 
Noble  (T.  C.)  on  Ben  Jonson,  183 
Noddy,  an  Irish  vehicle,  23,  163,  267 
Noel  (Theodosia),  wife  of  Viscount  Wimbledon,  104 
Noon  houses,  340 

Norfolk  (Elizabeth,  Duchess  of),  her  will,  384 
Norgate  (F.)  on  “The  greatest  clerks  not  the  wisest 
men,”  546 

Norman  (Edward)  on  coincidence  of  thought,  198 
Norman  (G.  J.)  on  Barker’s  panoramas,  279 
Norman  (Louisa  Julia)  on  Bismarck  anticipated,  379 
Norsemen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  360 
Northampton,  the  Rode  of  the  Wall,  124 
Northamptonshire  feasts,  475  ^ 

Northumberland  (Earls  of)  their  wives  57 
Northumberland  (Robert  de  Comyn,  Earl  of),  18 
Norwich  cathedral,  remarkable  altar-slab,  360,  399,  485 
Nostradamus  (Michael),  prophecies  on  the  fall  of  Paris 
542  ’ 

“ Notes  and  Queries,”  Spanish,  202 
Noue  (Seraphin  de  la)  of  Mont  Valerian,  13.5 
Nous,  a slang  word,  85 
Novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  246 
Noyes  (T.  H.),«jun.,  on  Sir  Wm.  Stanhope’s  portrait, 
259 

N.  (P.  E.)  on  Coldingham  priory,  379 
N.  (S.)  on  Hunsdon  church,  250 
Nuceria,  its  ruins,  529 

Nursery  rhyme,  “ There  was  a little  man,”  &c,  20 

Nursery  tale,  43 

N.  (W.)  on  shard,  or  sham,  199 

N.  (W.  L.)  on  “ Anthologia  Borealis,”  &c.,  1 60 

0 

Oakley  (J.  H.  J.)  on  a remarkable  clock,  350 
Dis-spirit,  294 
Phoenix  throne,  268  \ 

Scena;  Scene',  334 
Thomson  (James),  a Druid,  225 
Oaths,  judicial,  209,  354,  440,  505 
Obolus,  a coin,  143 
O’C.  (W.)  on  Mrs.  Downing,  289 
O’Carolan  (Turlough),  portraits  and  skulls,  80 
^ ^ (Daniel),  his  English  descent,  242,  349,  444^ 

October  society  in  London,  510 
“ OtBcium  defunctorum,”  its  author,  495 


OTlanagan  (J.  R.)  on  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  352 
O.  (J.)  on  mezzotinto  prints,  408 
Oldland  (John),  rhymester,  152 
Olim  on  De  Saye  or  Say  family,  123 
Oliver  the  Spy,  66 

O’Malley  (Sir  Samuel),  bai  t.,  of  co.  Mayo,  9 

Ombre,  a game,  35,  167,  302,  398 

Omega  on  stone  altars  in  English  churches,  162 

wonders  of  the  world,  267 
Oom  (Mrs.),  pianist,  210,  379 
Oomered,  or  XJmered,  its  meaning,  475  550 
Hogg’s  song,  472 
Urd  (Chief  Baron),  portrait,  389 
Orleton  (Adam  de),  53,  151 
Orval,  the  prophecy  of,  53 
Outis  on  numismatic  query,  143 
Ovid  “ Metam.  xiii.  254,”  455,  521 
“Owl!  that  lovest  the  boding  sky,”  a poem,  190,  292 
Ox,  a gigantic,  159 

Oxford,  the  Heralds’  Visitation,  355;  May-day  custom, 

oil 


p 

p.  on  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  282 

Marriage  of  princesses,  309 
Old  families  without  coat  armour,  344 
P.  (^Burslern)  on  new  moon  and  the  maids,  445 
Saggar,  its  derivation,  452 
P.*  on  Chignons,  481 
Digamma,  481 

Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall,”  ed.  1819,  481 
Junius’s  unpublished  letter,  453 
Knights  of  Charles  I.,  481 
Strasburgh  library,  473 
Surnames  of  ofiicials,  483 
Worcester  arms,  463 
P.  (A.)  on  a caricature  query,  493 
Pagny  (Marcellin)  on  “Chateaux  en  Espagne”  271 
Painting,  a mural  one  in  Starston  church,  40  17^ 
245,368,410,497,517 
Palmer  family  of  Bath,  76,  285 
Palmerston  (Henry,  2nd  Viscount),  lines  on  his  mar- 
riage,  340 

Palmerston  (Henry  John,  3rd  Viscount),  dismissal  from 
otBce,  496;  visits  to  Paris,  134 
Pamphlet,  its  etymology,  439 
Panoramas,  Barker  and  Burford’s,  279 
P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  Rokesby  the  spies,  344 
St.  Wulfran,  1 62 
Selden’s  ballads,  496 

Paper,  mourning,  or  blackedged,  209,  307 
Papworth’s  “ Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,”  47 
Pardon  in  1660,  a fragment,  496 
Parallel  passages,  428 

Paris  catacombs,  22;  pigeon  post,  185,291.,  419;  its 
libraries  and  museums,  321;  prophecies  on  its  fall, 
542 

Park  (Mungo)  and  the  moss,  298,  440 

Parker  (Robert  and  Thomas),  288,  475 

Parkes  (Joseph),  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  74 

Parochial  registers,  their  history,  98 

Parodies,  works  on,  15,  105,  177,  261,  296,  491 

Parsley  piert,  or  break-stone,  355 

Pasigrapliy,  works  on,  31 6 

Pasley,  or  Paslewe  family,  210,  354,  523 

Passion  plays,  475,  487 
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Patchin,  its  derivation,  21 
Paternity,  24 

Paterson  (A.)  on  a curious  marriage  custom,  55 
Old  Scotch  newspapers,  549 
Shard,  or  sham,  105 

Paterson  (Robert),  “Old  Mortality,”  family,  60,  264 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  J.  Cavan,  a centenarian,  301 
Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians,  236 
Paulet  family  of  Amport,  20 
Payne  (J.)  on  “ Es”  and  “ En,”  59,  547 
Realm,  its  pronunciation,  519 
Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  129 
P.  (C.  R.)  on  Bacon’s  Queen  Counselship,  188 
Hilarion’s  servant,  the  sage  crow,  112 
Phoenix  throne,  268 
Treveris’  “ Grete  Herball,”  268 
What  critics  are,  491 

P.  (D.)  on  the  arms  of  Beauchamp  family,  342 
Arms  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  266 
Brass  in  Boston  church,  486 
Fendles:  Beauchamp,  318,  505 
Fert  in  the  Savoy  arms,  104 
German  imperial  flag,  322,  503 
Jenkins  (John),  a centenarian,  523 
Orders  of  knighthood,  100 
Parish  registers,  197 
Spenser’s  ‘‘Faerie  Queen,”  176 
Pear  tree,  God  Almighty’s,  18 
Pearson  family  of  Kippenross,  36 
Peck  (Rev.  Samuel),  282 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  sale  of  his  pictures,  228,  336,  415; 

the  “ Chapeau  de  Paille,”  302 
Pelagius  on  ague  charms,  443 
Artificial  fly-fishing,  161 
China  mania,  442 
Cook  (Captain),  thrushes,  187 
Hibbits,  511 
Mahommedanism,  195 
Memory  of  smells,  178 
Newly-born  child  crying,  211 
Pennytersan,  or  Pennytersal,  60,  219 
Perche  (Counts  of),  their  arms.  111,  221 
Percy  Anecdotes,  allusions  in,  197 
Periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  536 
Persian  manuscript  of  great  beauty,  87 
P.  (E.)  on  eleven  shilling  pieces  of  Charles  I.,  55 
Pearson  (A.  Herford)  on  Blue  Books,  122 
Pearson  (J.)  on  bears’  ears,  350 
Fog,  its  meaning,  216 
Marine  rose,  150 
Oom.ered,  or  Umered,  550 
Pools,  or  mouths  of  streams,  113 
Rosemary  used  at  funerals,  464 
“ Skerring  upon  a glave  glatten,”  121 
Peacock  (Edward)  on  the  Avery  family,  433 
British  scythed  chariots,  332 
Fire  at  Metheringham,  494 
Gainsburgh  legend,  251,  457 
Ganthe  (Hanese)  and  T.  Lappage,  283 
Gnats  and  mosquitoes,  505 
Maimed  soldiers,  495 
Poem,  “ Whinny  Moor,”  <63 
Puritan  changes  of  names,  430 
St.  Wulfran,  335,  505 
Sandtoft  register,  496 
Sheerwort,  its  etymology,  151 


Peacock  (Edward)  on  stilts  ==  crutches,  314 
Pengelly  (Wm.)  on  Queen  Argenis,  245 
Children’s  games,  271 
Great  Bear  and  summer  rainfall,  300 
Pickelherring,  421 
Story  ascribed  to  Theodore  Hook,  73 
Perry  (J.)  on  the  authorship  of  “ Bertrand,”  95 
Bear  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  363 
Bookworm,  367 

Kersey  (John),  mathematician,  323 
Parodies,  261 

Pettet  (Charles)  on  the  bookworm,  461 
P.  (F.  C.)  on  an  old  Oxford  epigram,  321,  442 
Samplers,  465 

P.  (H.)  on  the  Long  family  of  Baynton,  76 
Phelps  (E.  S.),  “ The  Gates  Ajar,”  452 
Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  of  Boston,  96,  220 
Philip  Norton,  its  ancient  inn,  334 
Phillips  (Sir  Thomas)  on  the  Dragon,  174 
Phoenix  Park  in  Ireland  and  Fontainebleau,  207 
Phoenix  throne,  a legend,  162,  268,  401,  464 
Photography : the  war  and  “ The  Times,”  94 
Pianoforte,  early  notice,  143 
Pichler  (Mr.),  gem  engraver,  322,  397 
Pickel-herring,  a droll  or  Merry  Andrew,  355,  42 1 
Pickering  (B.  M.)  on  book  ornamentation,  147 
Pickford  (John)  on  Lady  Fenwick’s  disinterment,  33 
“ It’s  a far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,”  149 
Kempe  (John),  abp.  of  Canterbury,  321 
Scripsit,  or  Christmas  piece,  351 
“ She  took  the  cup,”  &c.,  63 
Pictou  (J.  A.)  on  Lord  Brougham’s  Autobiography, 
277 

Blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  16,  191 
Chepstow  = Estrighoiei,  377 
Cun-stone,  Tenby,  &c.,  61 
French  word  signifying  “ to  stand,”  435 
Pigeon  post  to  Paris,  185,  291,  419 
Pigeons,  carrier  or  voyageur,  284;  driven  from  France 
by  the  war,  341 

Piggot  (John),  jun*,  on  A’Beckett’s  murderers,  171 
Barrow  explained,  527 
Cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  486 
Cornish  spoken  in  Devonshii’e,  126 
Crivelli  (Carlo),  life  and  works,  161 
Lely’s  monument  by  Gibbons,  535 
Mosquitoes  in  England,  258 
Ombre,  a game,  167 
Phrase,  “In  the  straw,”  482 
Railway  match,  2S0 
“ The  Dream  of  Holy  Mary,”  341 
Pinkerton  (Wm.)  on  Irish  car  and  noddy,  163 
Porcelain  memorial  of  Charles  II.,  37 
Pipe  Roll,  5 Stephen,  236 
Pitt  (Mrs.  Mary),  a centenarian,  159 
Pitts  (Mr.),  ballad  printer,  187 
P.  (J.)  on  verses  on  the  mouths,  464 
P.  (J.  H.)  on  pigeon  post  to  Paris,  185 
P.  (J.  T.)  on  the  sun  never  sets  in  British  dominions, 
482 

Placard  or  stomacher,  389,  445 
Place  (J.)  on  Dur  or  Dour,  22 
Planxty,  its  meaning,  42,  173 
Plica  Polonica,  a disease,  475,  539 
Plon  plon,  origin  of  the  phrase,  264 
Ploagh-bote,  its  meaning,  190 
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PJough-witcbers,  Christmas,  52 
Plowman’s  (Piers),  “ Crede,”  85 
Pkmptre  (Eev.  Dr.),  sale  of  his  library,  153 

“<*  the  hour-glass,  93,  2(55 
Pn.  (J.  A.)  on  hearth  tax  ballads,  112 
Sampler  poesy,  21 

Pn.  2 (J.  A.)  on  samplers’  poesy,  126 
Poem  in  MS.  “ Homo  Arbor,”  389 
Point  de  vice,  255,  380 
Pollard  (W.)  on  Lady  Grimston’s  grave  273 
Pollock  (W.  F.)  on  black-edged  paper  308 
Ponsonby  (H.  F.)  on  the  Chevron,  467 
Drum,  an  evening  party,  453 
Poole  (C.  E.)  on  A’Beckett’s  murderers  172 
Pools,  or  mouths  of  streams,  12,  113  ’ 

Pope  (Alex.),  Works  by  Elvin,  86,  295  508 
Pope  (Miss),  actress,  2 ’ 

Popes  of  Rome,  veto  at  their  elections,  163  269 
Poppa  Bai,  or  Queen  of  Misrule,  190  ’ 

Porcelain  query  210;  manufactory  at  Church  Greslev 
75;  memorial  of  Charles  II.,  37  ' ’ 

Porcupine,  the  fretful,  453 
Portland  (Richard  Weston,  1st  Earl  of)  325 
Porto^Fino,  burial-place  of  an  English  queen,  208, 

Portrait  painting  in  water-colours,  324 
Potters  of  the  northern  counties,  96 
Pow^ell  (Sir  John),  465,  507 

Powei  (C*  W.)  on  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way,  226 
Power  (D.)  on  Jesuit  manuscripts,  352 
owm  (E.  R.)  on  Mr.  Wyndham  and  the  reporters,  83 
X . (i  .)  on  a black  country  legend,  245 
Book  ornamentation.  111 
Bookworm,  168 
Cucumber  and  gherkin,  19 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  507 

Knight  and  esquire  of  the  body,  55 

Lancashire  witches,  417 

Kile,  its  overflowing,  421 

Parodies,  work  on,  105 

Phcenix  throne,  401 

Royal  arms,  398 

Royal  Exchange  bell,  110 

^ Stanley  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  201 
^^389^^  the  dead  in  churchyards  during  1700-1800, 

P.  (R.  B.)  on  Thomas  Baskerville,  486 
“ Ex  luce  lucellum,”  512 

P.  (R.  C.  A.)  on  Cornish  spoken  in  Devonshire,  1 1 
Prestomensis  on  Lancashire  witches,  237 
Pretender’s  cordial,  53 

^^^^20^^^^*  of  English,  203,  289,309,  397 

Print-dealers’  catalogues,  143 
Prior  (R.  C.  A.)  on  snop,  a billiard  ball,  515 
Proctor  (Sir  Stephen)  of  Fountains  Hall,  455 
Prodigal  Son,  a cottage  print,  56,  150 
Profession  ==  business,  defined,  496 
Projojoy,  its  meaning,  553 

Prophecies,  by  Thomas  Martin,  32;  » Punch,”  33;  post, 
42,  151,  223;  of  Orval,  53;  in  a register  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  233;  Mary  Rant’s,  535:  Nostra- 
damns  and  others,  542 
Prosody,  255.  See  various  Readings 


Proverbs  and  Phrases : — 

Adamantine  chains,  492 
After  me  the  deluge,  188,  310 
Agreeing  to  differ,  512 

Ahem!  as  Dick  Smith  said  when  he  swallowed  the 
dishclout,  9 

All  friends  round  the  wrekin,  9 
As  cold  as  a maid’s  knee,  43,  114 
Bags,  or  Bags  I,  44 
Beauty  but  skin  deep,  177 
Beauty  sleep,  143,  419 
Bitter  end,  23,  85 

Born  on  the  top  of  Radley  without  a shirt,  221 
Chateaux  en  Espagne,  158,  271 
Choke  chicken,  more  liatching,  9 
Comes  to  grief,  429,  526 
Dog’s  nose  cold,  43,  114 
Et  facere  scribenda,  209,  292 
Everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,  453 
550  , 

Fains,  or  fain  it,  44 

From  clogs  to  clogs  is  only  three  generations,  472, 
547 

Gentlemen  of  the  pavement,  341 

God’s  baby,  235 

Good  Sir,  and  Dear  Sir,  235 

He  smiles  like  a basket  of  chips,  9 

Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores,  472 

His  own  opinion  was  his  law,  105 

Horse  dying  of  the  fashions,  221 

It’s  a far  cry  to  Lochawe,  42,  149 

It’s  all  one  side,  like  Bridgnorth  election,  9 

Negro,  43 

Noble  as  the  race  of  Shenkin  and  line  of  Harry 
Tudor,  9 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer,  292 
Once  and  again,  232 
Paint  costs  nothing,  406 
Pecca  for  titer,  77 

Pen  of  an  angel’s  wing,  233,  312,  444 
Pigs  may  fly,  but  they  are  not  very  likely  birds,  41 
Point  de  vice,  255,  445 
Shropshire  sayings,  9,  131 
Stewing  in  their  own  gravy,  187,  272,  379,  522 
Straw:  In  the  straw,  407,  482 
Streak  of  silver  sea,  390,  445,  486 
Summum  jus,  summa  injuria,  400 
The  Devil  beats  his  wife,  25,  400 
The  evidence  of  your  enemy  in  your  favour  &c 
56,  419 

The  greatest  clerks  not  the  wisest  men,  409,  546 
The  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  dominions,  210 
293,  398,  482, 

Thunderer,  456,  524 
Turncoat  never  be  rich,  406 
Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  108  193 
312 

Useful  as  a shin  of  beef,  &c,,  9 
“Well  nigh  ” for  “almost,”  232 
Whether  or  no,  142,  286,  378,  485 
Winnot  there  be  skrikes  i’  Oberon,  187 
Winter  sayings,  18,  84 

Prowett  (C.  G.)  on  Accidents’  Compensation  Bill,  466 
Plunket  (Lord),  196 
“ Whether  or  no,”  286 
P.  (S.)  on  the  chevron,  408 
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Psalms,  lines  on  the  metrical  versions,  305 
Psalter  service-book  of  the  13Lh  century,  496 
Puliston  (Edward),  his  family,  124 
Pumps,  or  dancing-shoes,  389 
“ Punch,”  a prophet,  33 
Punch-ladle  of  George  III.,  236 
Punning  and  jesting  on  names,  106,  313 
Puritan  changes  of  names,  430,  526 
P.  (W.)  on  anonymous  works,  342,  408 

Ballad,  “ The  baron  stood  behind  a tree,”  387 

Bible  illustrations,  11 

Carter  (John),  his  drawings,  35 

Changes  of  names  in  Ireland,  4 1 

Greek  and  Koman  literature,  475 

Gross  eating,  429 

Heliogabulus  and  cobwebs,  535 

Hogan,  hunting  and  drinking,  430 

“ In  the  straw,”  407 

London  (George),  gardener,  335 

Mum,  a strong  beer,  429 

Memorial  tablets  at  St.  Benet’s  church,  473 

Sawney  Bean,  the  man-eater,  180 

Songs,  410 

“ Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,”  56 
White  Tower  of  London,  483 

P.  (W.  H.)  on  Henley’s  English  “ Vathek,”  244 

Sive  and  the  Wbiteboys,  269 
Witches  in  Ireland,  137 
Pycroft  (James)  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  watch,  243 
Pyramids  and  the  Nile,  186 

Q 

Q.  (Q.)  on  British  scythed  chariots,  95 
Quare  (Daniel),  watchmaker,  402 

“ Queen  Argenis,”  a poem,  140,  245 

Quicksilver  fountains,  85 

Quis  (Lynn)  on  May-day  customs,  430 

Quotations : — 

A glowing  iris  bending  o’er  the  storm,  96 
A party  in  a parlour,  36 
Aliquando  dormitat  bonus  Homerus,  54 
For  sudden  joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first,  426 
God  made  man  and  man  made  money,  41,  152, 
221 

Hie  liber  est  in  quo,  &c.,  1 09 
In  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne,  124 
It  did  not  know,  poor  fool,  365,  446 
Let  them  tear  him,  &c..  Ill 
No  pent-up  Ithaca  contracts  your  powers,  124 
No!  thou  art  not  my  first  love,  429 
Bus  hoc  vocari  debet,  an  domus  longe?  96,  149 
Sapiens  est  filius  qui  novit  patrem,  314 
Still  glides  the  gentle  streamlet  on,  293 
Talk  not  to  me  of  longitude  and  latitude,  365 
The  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet,  &c.,  162 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  456 

The  more  I learn  the  less  I think  I know,  365,  447 
The  wind  has  a language  I wish  I could  learn, 
365,  463,  523 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,  56,  173, 
244,  332 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed  and  floated  slow,  365 
When  Italie  doth  poyson  want,  365,  446 


Quotations : — 

When  philosophers  have  done  their  worst,  365, 
446 

Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a sm.ile,  124 
Witty  as  Flaminius  Flaccus,  344,  441 
Winter’s  cold  blasts  are  gone,  455 

R 

R.  (A.)  on  Prince  Pueckler  Muskau,  266 
Post  prophecies,  151 
Seven  wonders  of  Wales,  143 
Shropshire  sayings,  131 
Radecliffe  (Noell)  on  Joan  d’Arc,  409 
Galimatias,  174 

Mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  97 
Portrait  of  Lord  Spynie,  410 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  431 
Stella  (Jacques),  77 
Railway  match  in  1841,  280 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  marginalia  in  his  “ Historic  of 
the  World,”  36 

Ranelagh  (Coles,  Barons  of),  124,  201 
Rant  (Mary),  her  prophecy,  535 
Ramage  (C.  T.)  on  Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  62 
Burns’s  relics  and  letters,  449 
Isles  of  the  Sirens,  337 
Laurie  (Anne),  alias  Mrs.  Fergusson,  491 
Mons  Vultur,  3 

Patersons  of  Baltimore  and  “ Old  Mortality,”  218 
Ruins  of  Terina  and  Nuceria,  529 
Signet  found  at  Bairn,  300 
“ Veritas  in  puteo,”  108 
Ratcliffe  (Thomas)  on  the  Attic  talent,  363 
Balloons  and  siege  of  Paris,  207,  270 
Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Susannah  Bird,  280 
Lancashire  witches,  311 
Twenty  Points  of  Piety,  510 
Rayner  (Wm.)  on  an  ancient  custom,  428 
R,  (C.)  on  Albaney  and  Amondeville,  378 
Crests,  443 

R.  (C.  J.)  on  Hampden  family,  273 
Ord  (Chief  Baron),  portrait,  389 
Steruhold  and  Hopkins,  324 
Readings,  various,  in  poets,  32,  197,  255 
Readyhoof  or  Rediough  family,  361 
Realm,  its  different  forms,  370,  519 
Rebellion  of  1745,  297 
Red  Book,  a manuscript,  122,  199 
Rederiffe,  co.  Surrey,  25 
Reform  Bill  in  1831,  113 
Regiment,  the  sixty-second,  46 
Regimental  badges,  mottoes,  &c.,  549 
Regimental  colours  consecrated,  282 
Reid  (James)  on  author  of  “ Pleasing  Melancholy,”  .64 
Song,  » The  Shan-Van  Voght,”  64 
Retchet,  its  etymology,  299,  439 
Reuver  (Gustave)  on  Lord  Jertsolder,  304 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  and  Gainsborough,  366 
R.  (F.  R.)  on  Furness  Abbey,  310 
R.  (H.)  on  the  doctrine  of  Celticism,  525 
“ Witty  as  Flaminius  Flaccus,”  344 
R.  (H.  H.)  on  “ The  First  Book  of  Napoleon,”  455 
Rhombus  and  Scarus,  132,  376 
R.  (H.  W.)  on  “ Es”and  “ En,”  547 
Plagiarism,  531 
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Eichard  on  medieval  barns,  95 
Richard  III.,  autobiography  of  his  natural  son.  150,  271 
Eichard  of  Cirencester,  historian,  332 
Riddles,  ancient,  514,  546 

Ride,  the  absence  of  any  French  word,  “ to  riJc  431 
436,  504  ■ ^ ; 

Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  the  Advent  hymn,  41 
Cleveland  (Barbara,  Duchess  of),  66 
Godolphin  (Sydney),  507 
Haym’s  “ History  of  Music,”  23 
Old  songs  and  ballads,  506 
“ The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,”  549 
Ring,  a toadstone,  324,  399,  484 
Rings,  Jewish  marriage,  495 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  Irish  legionaries,  403,  486 
R.  (J.)  on  “ Et  facere  scribenda,”  &c.,  292 
R.  (J.  Ck.)  on  Falls  of  Foyers  and  Glamma,  62 
Fog,  its  meaning,  2]  6 
Gates,  Isle  of  Man,  484 
“ Gude  willie-waucht,”  502 
Pronunciation  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ruthvea,  419 
Segdoune,  Seggidun,  &c  , 499 
R.  (J.  R.)  on  Ashburners  of  Furness,  227 
R.  (K.)  on  the  ballad  ‘‘Kilmeny,”  323 
R.  (L.)  on  the  doctrine  of  Celticism,  525 
Smoking  illegal,  352 

R.  (L.  C.)  on  “ George  Canterbury’s  Will,”  257 
Churches  within  Roman  camps,  333 
Jamieson  (Alexander),  M.A.,  142 
Post  prophecies,  42 
Sampler  poesy,  331 
Roberts  (Askew)  on  John  Dyer,  443 
Robinson  (C.  J.)  on  Vice-admiral  Lionel  Lane,  76 
^ Manor  houses  of  Herefordshire,  387 
Robinson  (S.)  on  lines  on  Guido’s  “Aurora,”  13 
Rochester  Castle  keep,  134;  hospital,  21 
Rochester  (John  Wilmot,  Earl  of),  3;  portrait  of  his 
daughter  Anne,  259 
Rochester  (Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of),  2 
Rode  of  the  Wall,  Northampton,  124 
Roger  (J.  C.)  on  Ayres,  and  Frere  surnames,  447 
Cruikshank’s  illustrations,  40 
Dragon  delineated,  126 
Heraldic,  146 
Roger  (Sir  William),  165 
Roger  (Sir  William),  Knt.,  82,  165,  242,  244 
Rogers  (Dr.  Charles),  on  biographical  dates,  80 
Laird  or  lord,  175 
“ Paddy  O’Rafferty,”  a song,  472 
Roger  (Sir  William),  Knt.,  82 
St.  Leonard,  108 

Rogers  (Nehemiah),  vicar  of  Messing,  77,  179 
Rogers  (Samuel),  epigram,  388 
Rokesby  the  spies,  344 
“ Rolliad,”  suggested  annotated  edition,  340 
Roman  pavement  in  Mark  Lane,  London,  402 
Ronayne  (Patrick),  artist,  122 
Rood  screens  in  Suffolk  churches,  143,  267,  516,  546 
Roscoe  (Wm.),  sale  of  his  books,  471 
Rose,  the  marine,  45,  152 
Rosemary  used  at  funerals,  206,  348,  464 
Ross  family  of  Wigtonshire,  110 
Ross  (C.)  on  a word  for  Thomas  Moore,  357 
Phrase,  “In  the  straw,”  482 
Rossetti  (Dante),  picture  of  Lady  Greensleeves,  475 
Rossetti  (W.  M.)  on  Shelley’s  “ Demon  of  the  World,”  24 


Rough  = ruffian,  origin  of  the  word,  431,  551 
Rowdon  (E.)  on  epigram  “Cyril  and  Nathan,”  442 
: Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House,  lines  in  the  domed 
gallery,  96,  220 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  296,  316 
Royal  assent  to  the  Irish  Church  bill,  355,  441 
Royal  households  of  King  David  and  Queen  Victoria 
428 

Royal  typography,  20 
Royce  (David;  on  Bridgettine  nuns,  408 
Gloucestershire  folklore,  47 1 
Pardon,  1660,  496 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  420 
R.  (R.)  on  an  old  drinking  song,  224 
“ Poetic  Mirror,”  177 

R.  (S.)  on  “Es”  and  “En,”  194 

Guido’s  Aurora,  print  of,  221 
Ruthven,  its  pronunciation,  342,  419 
Rushworth  (John),  Index  to  his  “Historical  Collec- 
tions,” 149 

Russell  (Charles)  on  Paulet  family  of  Amport,  20 
Russell  (J.  F.)  on  the  pedigree  of  Fairfax,  257 
Rust  (J.  C.)  on  Psalm  xxiii.,  210 
E.  (W.  F.)  on  story  of  a statue,  200 
Russell  (W.  P.)  on  “ The  Conciliad,”  270 

S 

S.  on  Children’s  games  in  Scotland,  141 

Darwin’s  theory  in  Java,  533 
Discrepancies  in  dates,  9 
Equivalent  foreign  titles,  113 
Kinsale  (Lords),  descendants,  75 
Orders  of  knighthood,  197 
Surnames  of  officials  in  the  West  Indies,  406 
Taafe  family,  476 
Wreck  of  “ The  Temple  ” brig,  410 
S.  (A.)  on  book  ornamentation,  111 
Friday  tree,  123 

Flemish  fishermen  in  England,  513 
St.  Joseph’s  eve,  96 
“ Streak  of  silver  sea,”  445 
Saarbruck  custom,  107,  174,  294 
Sabba-day  houses,  340 
Saga,  Fsereyinga,  494 
Saggar,  its  derivation,  452 
Saint  abbreviated  to  T,  479,  550 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  its  restoration,  228,  487,  527 
St.  Albans  (Charles  Beauclerk,  1st  Duke  of),  3 
St.  Anthony,  engravings  of  his  temptations,  408,  483 
St.  Augustine,  “ splendida  peccata,”  259;  sermons,  17 
St.  Benet’s  church,  Paul’s  Wharf,  memorial  tablets,  473 
St.  Eloy,  or  Eligius,  his  sermon,  305 
St.  Elphege,  engraving,  483 
St.  Ethernan’s  priory,  304,  376 
St.  Guthlake,  engraving,  483 
St.  Ignatius,  passage  attributed  to  him,  39 
St,  Jane  or  Joanna  of  Valois,  56,  150,  201 
St.  John  on  Sive  and  the  Wliiteboys,  401 
St.  John,  medical  order  of,  235,  294 
St.  Joseph’s  eve,  song  on,  96 
St.  Juan  of  Dalmatia,  engraving,  483 
St.  Leonard,  two  of  the  name,  108 
St.  Michael’s  Mounts  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany,  125,  20* 

St.  Pancras,  Leathart’s  MS.  History,  36 
I St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  112,  178,  245 
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St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  its  completion,  185,  241,  344,  391, 
434,  460,  552 

St.  Swithin  on  fiction  and  fact,  494 
Passion  plays,  475 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  431,  481 
St.  Valentine,  132,  526 
St.  Vinnin,  an  Irish  saint,  396 
St.  Wulfran,  162,  269,  335,  444,  505 
Saints’  emblems,  305,  421 
Sala  (Geo.  Augustus)  on  derivation  of  Gun,  57 
Salkeld  (Wm.),  serjeant-at-law,  236 
Sampler  poesy,  21,  126,  220,  273,  331,  465,  525 
Samson  (Rev.  Richard),  longevity,  56,  97,  197 
Samson  (W.),  author  of  “ The  Conciliad,”  161,  270 
Sandalium  on  Mrs.  Catherine  Zephyr,  285 
Sanders  (S.)  on  seal  found  in  Isle  of  Ely,  324 
Sturt’s  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer,  351 
Sandown  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  103,  175,  325 
Sandtoft  register,  496 
Sandys  (Sir  Edwin)  and  the  bishops,  359 
Sangreal,  or  Holy  Greal,  201 
S.  (A.  P.)  on  the  character  of  Constantine,  349 
Becket’s  murderers,  195 
Epigram;  “ As  Cyril  and  Nathan,”  350 
Lady  Grimston’s  grave,  76,  129,  195 
Sapiston  church  screen,  517 
Saracen,  its  derivation,  206 
Sarisburiensis  on  “ Anima  Christi,”  506 
Liturgical  query,  495 
Sarura  missal,  64,  177 

Satchell  (T.)  on  Index  to  Rushwortli’s  “ Collections,” 
149 

Savigny  (F.  C.  von),  “ Treatise  on  Obligations,”  1 3 
Savile  (Henry),  vice-chamberlain,  3 
Sawney  Bean,  the  man-eater,  77,  180 
Saye,  or  De  Saye  family,  123,  272,  333 
S.  (C.)  on  bills  actually  presented,  269 

“ The  strait  gate  and  narrow  way,”  311 
Ward,  as  a personal  name,  481 
Scamels,  its  provincial  use,  210 
Scena:  scene',  259,  334,  414 
Schendel  (Pecrus  van),  his  death,  25 
Schoolmaster  abroad  in  Statfordshirej  121,  180,  199, 
311,  374,  465 

Scotland,  list  of  its  kings,  295;  early  queens  of,  344; 
competitors  for  the  crown,  363,  446;  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, 47 

Scott  on  the  case  of  Mary  Jobson,  76 
Kobold  of  Grbben,  96 
Scotticisms  in  America,  159 
Scottish  guard  of  France,  455 
Scottish  newspapers,  earliest,  390,  549 
Scottish  societies,  73 

Scripsit,  or  Christmas  school  piece,  145,  201,  351,  462 
Scrope  (Sir  Carr),  Bart.,  2 

Scude'ry  (G.  de).  Key  to  “ Le  Grand  Cyrus,”  44,  149 
Scudery  (Mademoiselle  de),  44 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  the  bookworm,  168 
“Arthur’s  slow  wain,”  512 
Parodies,  261 
“ Punch  ” a prophet,  33 
S.  (D.)  on  bell-ringing,  110 
S.  (E.)  on  Winchester  Dom urn  song,  140 
Seal  found  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  324 
Seals,  antique  heads  in  mediseval,  493 
Seam  of  straw  and  hay,  429,  506 


Seats  not  carried  away,  531 
Segdoune  monastery,  395,  499 
Seifferth  (C.)  on  “ A party  in  a parlour,”  36 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  a forgotten  Homerist,  362 

Howlinson  (Robert),  a centenarian,  120 
Irish  noddy,  165 

Twiss  (R.)  “ Tour  in  Ireland,”  267 
Selby  family,  516 

Selden  (John),  collection  of  ballad.s,  496 
Septuagint,  works  on,  515 
Seven  Wonders  of  Wales,  143,  267 
Sewell  (J.)  on  Gainsborough’s  Blue  Boy,”  237,  366, 
391 

Sewell  (Sir  Thomas),  parentage,  305,  376 
Sexes,  their  mental  equality,  97,  223 
S.  (F.)  on  “ God  made  man,”  Sec,,  41,  221 
Handel’s  Messiah,  304 
Signboards,  320 

“ The  Heaving  of  the  Lead,”  148 
S.  (F.  M.)  on  the  bookworm,  262 

Dibdiu’s  “ Bibliographical  Decameron,”  256 
Privately-printed  books,  13 
Ross  family  of  Wigtonshire,  110 
Smyth  (James)  of  Whitehill,  515 
S.  (G.  H.)  on  Middleton  custom,  119 
Shadwell  (Thomas),  poet,  3 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  1st  Earl  of),  447 
Shakspeare  (William),  tradition  of  his  death,  52 ; and 
the  Arden  family,  118,  169;  his  acquaintance  with 
Lyly’s  “ Euphues,”  524;  Works,  early  editions,  181 

Shaksperiana : — 

Merchant  of  Venice,  142,  271 
Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3:  “ You  want  mi/ck 
of  meat,”  350,  465 

Shannon  (Francis  Boyle,  Viscount  of),  258,  454 
Shard  = cow-dung,  105,  199 
Sharman  (Julian)  on  baby’s  corals,  21 
Bacon’s  Queen’s  counselship,  291 
Laws  respecting  buttons,  73 
Manslaughter  and  cold  iron,  265 
Nous,  a slang  word,  85 
Parodies,  works  on,  16 
Philosophical  nakedness,  375 
Sharpe  (Richard  Scrafton),  noticed,  55,  148 
Shaw  (Samuel),  on  the  bookworm,  168 
Scripsit,  145 

Sheares  (Isaac)  on  Benj.  Franklin’s  laurel  tvreath,  189 
War  medals,  131 

Sheerwort,  a plant,  25,  151,  244,  332,  463,  527 
Sheffield  folk  lore,  299,  439 

Shelley  (P.  B.),  “Demon  of  the  World,”  24;  “ Ques- 
tion,” 455;  “ Ozymandias,”  456;  “ Adonais,”  456 
Shewell  (W.  M.)  on  the  great  bear  and  summer  fall,  379 
Shield  (Wm.),  song^“  Heaving  of  the  Lead,”  55,  148 
Shillings,  lion,  187 
Ships,  Chinese  rudders  of,  162 
Shipton  (Mother),  life  and  death,  25 
Shirley  (E.  Ph.)  on  Irish  folk  lore,  299 
Irish  forfeitures,  21 
Stanhope  (Sir  William),  353 
Stedman  family,  335 
“ Thoughts  of  Patricius,”  its  author,  97 
Shongles,  its  derivation,  186 
Shop  signs  in  Vienna,  206 
Shorthouse  (J.  H.)  on  adorning  wells,  294 
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Shropshire  sayings,  9,  131,  221 
Sicilian  tyrant,  431 
Sickle  Boyne,  236,  313 

Signataries,  an  adjective  or  noun,  44,  176,  331 
Signboard  for  teetotallers,  320 
Signet  found  at  Baise,  300 
Simms  (Wm.  Gilmore),  his  death,  406 
Simon  (Thomas),  appointment  as  medallist,  515 
Simonides  (Constantine)  and  the  “ Codex  Sinaiticus.” 
77,  179 

Simpson  (W.  Sparrow)  on  Dagdale’s  St.- Paul’s,  281 
Punning  and  jesting  on  names,  106 
Sarum  missal,  64 
Teeth  folk  lore,  85 
Sirens,  the  Isles  of  the,  337 
Sive  and  the  Whiteboys,  124,  269,  401 
S.  (J.)  on  Lord  Byron’s  “English  Bards,”  23 
S.  ( J.  E.)  on  William  Baliol,  302 
Skaife  (R.  H.)  on  the  Hon.  Catherine  South  cote,  64 
Terrick  (Richard),  bishop  of  London,  104 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  De  Bohun,  24 

Chatterton’s  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  278 
Ills  and  En,  60 
Riddles,  ancient,  546 
Skedaddle,  its  derivation,  351 
Skerring  = sliding,  121,  265 
Slawkenbergius’  “ Treatise  on  Noses,”  125 
Sleigh  (John)  on  “ Eikon  Basilike,”  9 

Winnel,  or  Wynnell  (Rev.  Thomas),  191 
Sleigh  (Joseph  Fenn),  Goldsmith’s  Elegy  on  him,  9 
Slow-worm  superstition,  427 
S.  (L,  V.)  on  Chauvinisme,  408 
S.  (M.  A.)  on  samplers’  poesy,  126 
Small-pox  in  Wales,  1722,  301 
Smells,  the  memory  of,  178,  413,  481 
Smith  families,  the  heraldry  of,  43,  175,  313 
Smith  (Hubert)  on  John  Kingslow,  the  recluse,  513 
Stedman  family,  259 

Smith  (W.  A.)  on  “ Though  lost  to  sight,”  &c.,  244 
Smith  (Dr.  Wra.),  temp.  1539-1555,  77 
Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  babies’  bells,  291 
Inkstand  of  Wedgwood  ware,  272 
Mummers:  waits,  245 
Toadstone  ring,  484 
Smoking  illegal,  198,  293,  352 
Smyth  family  of  Ireland,  122,  125, 

Smyth  (James)  of  Whitehill,  515 

Smyth  (J.  J.)  on  Smyth,  alias  Heriz  of  Withcote,  125 

Snaix  on  five  third-pointed  spires,  132 

Snop,  a sound  made  by  a billiard  ball,  515 

Societas  Albertorura  Antiquorum,  56 

Socini,  monument  to  the,  381 

Soldiers,  maimed,  in  1659,  495 

Soluta,  in  parish  registers,  314 

Songs  and  Ballads 

American  national  song,  11,  78,  198 
Arise!  arise!  Britannia’s  sons,  arise ! 75 
Arthurian  ballads,  472 
Ballads,  English  and  Scotch,  552 
Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,  490 
Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby,  322 
Bring  us  in  good  ale,  &e.,  224 
Bumper  Squire  Jones,  173 
Christmas  carol,  23 

Columbia’s  shores  are  wide  and  wild,  11,  78,  198 


Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Cum  Roger  ta  me  as  thou  art  my  sen,  428 
Danish  boy’s-song,  24 
Death  and  the  Lady,  202 
Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  and  true,  23 
Drinking  song,  454,  527 
Dulce  Domum,  140 
Ferrers  (Lady),  209,  334 
French  convivial,  58;  “0  mon  Dieu!  la  faim  me 
presse,”  72,  115;  war,  145,  158 
Goody  bottled  ale,  44 
Gray  (Arthur),  the  footman,  207 
Greensleeves  (Lady),  475,  550 
In  autumn  we  should  drink,  boys,  294 
Kilmeny,  by  James  Hogg,  323 
Lauriger  Horatius,  324,  398 
North  Lancashire  song,  428,  543 
Nutting,  162 

0 happy  country  life!  pure  like  its  air,  427 

Order  of  the  Bath,  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  207 

Paddy,  or  Peggy,  O’Raiferty,  472 

Parson  and  Bacon,  171 

Pleasant  song,  322 

Robin  in  search  of  a wife,  543 

Shan  Van  Voght,  64 

Similes  to  Molly,  410 

Songs,  old,  and  ballads,  398,  506 

Swan-song  of  Parson  Avery,  20,  148,  288,  433 

Swiss  spring  song,  231 

The  Baron  stood  behind  a tree,  387 

The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  247 

The  Country  Life,  427 

The  Golden  Pippin,  2 1 8 

The  Heaving  of  the  Lead,  55,  148,  200 

The  Heir  of  Linne,  473 

The  Pauper’s  Drive,  365  ■ 

The  Souter  and  his  Sow,  361,  467 
The  Thought,  or  a Song  of  Similes,  410 
The  True  Mayde  of  the  South,  390 
The  True  Toper,  58 
War  songs,  10,  145,  158 
Whinny  Moor,  63,  133 
Sonnet  queries,  456,  545 
Sotheran  (C.)  on  De  Saye  or  Say  family,  333 
Fuller  (Bishop  Wm.),  351 
Man,  King  or  Queen  of,  332 
Southcote  (Hon.  Catherine)  in  1736,  64,  177 
Sp.  on  Ayre  family  surname,  386 

Cary’s  “ Palaeologia  Chronica,”  143 
Children’s  games,  415 
Cooke:  Cookes:  Cookesey,  310 
Flemish  families  arms,  310 
Fraser  and  Frisel  families,  55 
Hares  taking  vengeance,  352 
Hood  (Thomas),  and  various  readings,  32 
Pearson  family,  of  Kippenross,  36 
Perche  (Counts  of),  their  arms,  221 
Prosody,  255 
Scottish  societies,  73 
Smijth  families,  313 
Spanish  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  202 
Spenser  (Edmund),  allegory  in  the  “ Faerie  Queen,”  1 ; 
real  persons  in  it,  49,  176;  typographical  errors,  383; 
the  poet  of  Ireland,  317;  his  Panope,  283 
Spires,  the  five  English  of  third-pointed  date,  35,  132 
Spitten  laird,  190,  310 
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Spoon  inscription  at  Etwall  Hall,  Derbyshire,  7 4 
S.  (P.  W.)  on  a gem  query,  322 
Sun-dial  inscriptions,  255,  324 
Spynie  (2nd  Lord),  noticed,  410 
S.  (R.  B.)  on  “ Heart  of  hearts,”  463 
Sun-dial  inscriptions,  546 
S.  (S.  M.)  on  baptism  for  the  dead,  263 
Becket’s  murderers,  395 
Facts  in  unexpected  places,  297 
Newton  (Rev.  John),  lines  on  a sampler,  273 
S.  (T.)  on  Sir  John  Powell,  507 
Stafford  family,  387 

Stafford  (John),  abp.  of  Canterbury,  family,  253,  350, 
500 

Stamp  on  Picture  canvas,  97,  195,  243 
Stand,  the  absence  of  any  French  word  signifying  to 
stand,”  278,  435 

Stanhope  (Sir  Wm.),  portrait,  259,  353 
Stanley  (Dean)  on  Murillo’s  pictures  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  120 

Stanley  (Sir  John),  second  king  of  Man,  249 
Stanley  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  96,  201 
Stanley  (Sir  Thomas),  epitaph,  190,  292 
Starkie  (Lieut.  Col.)  on  mezzotint  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
374 

Starston  Church,  mural  painting,  40,  172,  245,368, 
410,  497,  517 

Statements,  rash,  232,  273,  289,  418,  481 
Statue,  story  of  one,  125,  200 
S.  (T.  C.)  on  the  dream  of  Elizabeth  de  I’Arche,  409 
Mutton  and  capers,  190 
Wordsworth,  Constable,  &c.,  233 
Stedman  family,  259,  335 
Stella  (Jacques),  artist,  77 

Stephens  (F.  G.)  on  “Essays,  Divine,  Moral,”  &c. 
418 

Stepney  parish,  its  clergy,  282;  memorial  bells  at  St. 
Dunstan’s,  511 

Sterling  (Capt.  Edward),  “ Thunderer  of  ‘ The  Times,’  ” 
456,  524,  553 

Sternhold  (Thomas),  version  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  324 
Stevenson  (John  Hall),  his  “ Crazy  Tales,”  154,  291 
Stewardson  (Thos.),  jun.,  on  Bramham  church,  257 
Guizot  and  Guise,  333 
Jesters  on  shipboard,  209 
“ The  Hob  in  the  Well,”  417 
Stilts  = crutches,  243,  314 
Stockwell  angels,  270 
Stone  (W.  G.)  on  book  ornamentation,  147 
Story  of  a statue,  200 
Stonehenge,  old  prints  of,  36,  179,  197 
Story  and  its  expansions,  32 
Stow-in-the-Wold,  its  first  diocese,  344,  420 
Strait  gate  and  narrow  way,  93,  226,  311 
Strasburg  library,  its  restoration,  120,  223,  448,  487, 
552 ; Haenet’s  Catalogue,  473 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  “ The  Devil  beats  his  wife,”  25 
Street  (G.  E,)  on  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  434 
Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  James  II,,  an 
alleged  letter  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  him,  117 
Stuart  (James  Francis  Edward),  son  of  James  II.,  his 
birth,  191 

Sturt  (John),  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer,  283,  351 
tyring  family,  324 

uffolk  (Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of),  220 
ummer  rainfall  and  the  Great  Bear,  300,  379 


Sun-dial  inscriptions,  255,  324,  377,  399,  506,  522, 
546 

Surnames  of  officials  in  the  West  Indies,  406,  483 
Surrey  churches  destroyed  in  1668,  476 
“ Susan  and  Rebecca,”  its  wreck,  305 
S.  (W.)  on  .^sop’s  Fables  by  Bewick,  342 
“ Danish  Boy’s  Song,”  24 
Gladh,  its  derivation,  454 
S.  (W.  A.)  on  British  scythed  chariots,  460 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  reasons  for  going  to  church,  100 
Rectorship  of  eighty -one  years,  98 

S.  (W.  H.)  on  Faraday’s  pedestrian  feat,  266 

Marriage  of  English  princesses,  289 
Mourning  writing  paper,  209 
Norwich  cathedral,  its  altar  slab,  360 
Philosophical  nakedness,  375 
“ The  Prodigal  Son,”  407 
Swift  (Godwin),  104 

Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  satire  on  him,  418 
Swiss  spring  song,  231 

Switzerland  invaded  by  the  English  in  1375,  36 
Syon  House  nuns,  408 

T 

T.  on  parish  registers  at  Barbadoes,  496 
Taafe  family,  476 

Talbot  (Elizabeth),  her  will,  384 
Talbot  (Sir  Gilbert)  and  Calais  in  1512,  139 
Tancock  (0.  W.)  on  British  scythed  chariots,  503 
Tapestry  portraits,  511 

Taverns,  inns,  &c.,  collections  for  their  history,  512 
Taylor,  not  Taylour,  family,  35 
Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy),  descendants,  143,  290,  516 
Taylor  (John)  on  Northamptonshire  feasts,  475 
T.  (B.)  on  Pichler,  a gem  engraver,  397 
Toadstone  ring,  399 
T.  (C.  B.)  on  “ Mela  Britannicus,”  76 
-T.  (C.  E.)  on  English  versification,  390 
Tea,  its  early  use,  139 
Teeth  folk-lore,  85 
Teetotallers’  signboard,  320 
“ Temple”  brig,  its  wreck,  365,  410 
Tenby,  its  derivation,  60,  61 
Tennyson  (Alfred)  and  Congreve,  301,  376,  486 
Tennysoniana,  431 
Terina,  its  ruins,  529 
Terrick  (Bp.  Richard),  biography,  104 
Tew  (Edmund)  on  “ the  bitter  end,”  85 
Constantine,  character  of,  303 
Dis-spirit,  186,  377 
“ His  own  opinion  was  his  law,”  105 
Kebes,  a Theban  philosopher,  93,  331 
Mount  Calvary,  103,  372 
Orleton  (Adam  de),  151 
Patchin,  its  meaning,  21 
Pierce  the  Ploughman’s  Crede,  85 
Popular  method  of  observing  eclipses,  472 
Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1 73 
Rash  statements,  232,  289 
St.  Ignatius,  passage  attributed  to  him,  39 
Scena:  Scene',  334 
Strait  gate  and  narrow  way,  93 
“ Veritas  in  puteo,”  198 
Tewars  on  marriages  of  English  princesses,  203 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  mother,  544 
Fitzharneys,  or  Harvies,  families,  292 
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Tewars  on  hereditary  genius,  451 
Knightley  (Anne),  334 
Letter  to  Edward  IV.,  312 
Margaret  Fendles,  Lady  Mortimer,  437 
T.  (G.  D.)  on  babies’  bells,  201 
Woodcut  initial  letters,  237 
T.  (G.  M.)  on  Badger,  167 
Cameron’s  portrait,  334 
Camphausen  (G.)  artist,  312 
Dedication  of  churches,  480 
Gors,  a weir,  113 
Hamesucken,  334 
Kipper,  its  meaning,  544 
Latimer  (George  Nevill,  Lord),  198 
Passing  bell,  499 

T.  (G.  W.),  JVew  YorTc,  on  Avery’s  Swan  Song,  14S  • 

Thames  embankment,  448 
Thames  river  wall,  275 
T.  (H.  F.)  on  London  churches,  112 
Kectorship  of  eighty-one  years,  98 
Stanley  (Dean),  Sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  120 
Terrick  (Richard),  bishop  of  London,  104 
“ Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear,”  332 
Thief,  the  repentant,  490 
Thiriold  (Charles)  on  Rhyme  to  widow,  62 
Thomas  (E.  C.)  on  song,  “ Lauriger  Horatius,”  398 
Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  Robert  Bowman,  centenarian,  38 
Chaucer’s  birth,  its  date,  338,  478 
Thomson  (Sir  Alexander),  knighthood,  284 
Thomson  (James),  a Druid,  97,  225,  401,  485 
Thornbury  (W.)  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  532 
“ The  wind  has  a language,”  523 
Thought,  coincidence  of,  93,  198 
Throstle  Hall  custom,  119 
Thrupp  (J.)  on  Walpole’s  nail-brush,  410 
Thus  on  monolith  at  Mearns,  514 
Tiedeman  (H.)  on  German  etymological  dictionaries, 
456  ' ■ 

“ Times”  newspaper,  its  “ Thunderer,”  456,  524,  553 
“ Times  Whistle,”  by  R.  C.,  97,  130 
Tintack  (Sir  Gorgeous)  on  Mr.  St.  John,  346 
Tite  (Sir  Wni.)  on  letters  of  Nell  Gwyn  and  Kitty 
Clive,  2 

Titlers  of  sugar,  110,  224 
Titles,  equivalent  foreign,  12,  113 
d’.  (K.  F.)  on  sun  never  setting  on  the  British  do- 
minions, 210 

T — n.  on  equivalent  foreign  titles,  12 
Toads  cure  glandular  swellings,  210 
Toadstone  ring,  324,  399,  484,  540 
Tobacco  taken  medicinally,  53 
Torn  Tiddler’s  ground,  57 
Tonbridge  Wells,  Guide,”  487 
Topography,  works  on,  456 
Tournaments,  local,  105 

Tower  of  London,  the  White,  21 1,  309,  394,  483 

Tracey  (T.  S.)  on  “ Provincial  Characteristics,”  319 

Tradescant  (John),  his  wife  Elizabeth,  284 

Traditions  through  few  links,  52 

Trapp  (Dr.  Joseph),  his  “ Virgil,”  237,  325 

T.  (R.  E.)  on  ancient  riddles,  514 

Treason,  a cry  to  arms,  362 

Trench  (Francis)  on  La  Bruybre  and  the  bookseller’s 
daughter,  207 

Faraday’s  pedestrian  feat,  140 
Signitary  and  signitaries,  44,  331 


Trench  (Francis)  on  “ to  stand,”  no  French  word  sig- 
nifying, 278 

Trench  (Abp.)  Hulsean  Lectures,  379 
Trench  (Abp.  R.  C.),  “ Hulsean  Lectures”  quoted,  78, 
198,  379 

Tretharrap,  a local  suffix,  113 
Trevelyan  (H.  M.)  on  Macaulay’s  “ Ballads,”  264 
Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  history  repeating  itself,  280 
Treveris’s  “ Grete  Herball,”  quoted,  162,268,  333,  4G3 
Trigg  Minor,  Cornwall,  its  history,  487 
Trouveur  (Jean  le)  on  old  ballads,  472 
Strait  gate  and  narrow  way,  226 
Trumpets,  gigantic  tin  singing,  530 
T.  (S.  W.)  on  Lord  Brougham’s  college  friend,  376 
Key  to  “ Le  Grand  Cyrus,”  44 
T.  (T.  K.)  on  bows  and  curtseys,  330 
Tucker  (S.)  on  Sir  John  Mason,  420 
Tude  (Henry  Masers  de  la),  447 
Tully  (Thomas,  jun.)  on  Planxty  ; “ Bumper  Squire 
Jones,”  173 
Saarbriick  custom,  1 07 
Tuttle  (C.  W.)  on  Capt.  John  Mason,  265 
“ Twenty  Points  of  Piety,”  510 
Twiss  (Richard),  “ Tour  in  Ireland,”  163,  267 
T.  (W.  J^)  on  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  95 
Stamp  on  picture  canvas,  195 
T.  (W.  J.  F.)  on  Joannes  Baptista’s  “ Aristotle,”  342 
T.  (W.  M.)  on  didactic  poetry  of  Italy,  149 
Guise  and  Guizot,  pronunciation,  142 
Tyndale  (Wm.),  orthography  of  lus  “ New  Testament,” 
30,  129 

Tynwald  Hill,  Isle  of  Man,  92 
Typography,  royal,  20 

U 

Udal  (J.  S.)  on  Albany  and  Amondeville,  312 
Heraldic,  147 
May- day  at  Oxford,  511 
Ombre,  a game,  35 
Umbgrove  families,  324 
Unarkullee,  mausoleum  and  town,  385 
Underhill  (Wm.)  on  Shropshire  sayings,  9,  221 
Uneda  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brooks,  342 
Heaven  letters,  139 

Hook  (Theodore),  story  ascribed  to  him,  314 
Parodies,  491 

Sabba-day,  or  noon  houses,  340 
Scotticisms  in  America,  153 
Thunderer  of  “ The  Times,”  456 
Upton  (J.  W.)  on  Timothy  Dexter,  174 

V 

Valerien,  Mont,  135 
Vangable  (Mr.),  a mountebank,  302 
Vaughan  (Henry),  Silurist,  Works,  401  ; allusion  in 
his  poem,  1 1 

V.  (E.)  on  babies’  bells,  133 

Bows  and  curtsies,  109,  444 
Hamesucken,  334 
“ Light  of  lights,”  463 
Nightingale  (Lady),  330 
Rectorship  of  eighty-one  years,  97 
Southcote  (Hon.  Catherine),  177 
Villegas’  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  293 
Vendome  column,  508 
Vernet  (Horace),  lithograph,  504 
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Versification,  English,  390,  464 
Verulam  (Earl  of)  on  Lady  Grimston’s  grave,  172 
Vese  = feese,  109,  224,  294 
Victoria  (Queen),  Empress  of  India,  409 
Villegas  (E.  F.  Alfonso),  “ The  Lives  of  'the  Saints,” 
178,  293 

Villiers  family  pedigree,  451,  544 
Villiers  (Sir  George),  noticed,  470 
Virgil,  English  translators,  237,  325 
Vives  (John  Louis),  biography,  536 
Vivian  (Charles)  on  Kirk  Santon,  44 
Voltairiana,  431 
Volunteer  corps  in  1744-5,  284 
Voodonism,  origin  of  the  term,  210 

W 

W.  on  Faereyinga  Saga,  494 

Irish  legionaries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  486 
Salkeld  (Serjeant),  236 
W.,  Brighton,  on  “ Hints  to  Chairmen,”  55 
W.  (1.)  on  the  bookworm,  347 
Fog,  its  meaning,  351,  466 
Foote’s  “ Chrysal,”  186 
Quotation,  162 

Sun-dial  inscription,  377,  522 
Ward,  as  a personal  name,  350 
Waddell  (P.  H.)  on  “ Gude-willie  waucht,”  502 
Waddingham  (T.  J.)  on  song  “ Lauriger  Horatius,”  324 
Wagstafie  (Thomas),  nonjuror,  consecration,  10 
Wake  (H.  T.)  on  cobblers’  lamps  in  Italy,  132 
Calais  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  139 
Luke  (Sir  Samuel),  letter-book,  142 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  Cistercian  monasteries,  268 
Dedications  of  churches,  505 
Glatton,  a ship,  548 
Gun,  an  engine  of  war,  149 
Wales,  its  seven  wonders,  143,  267 
Walesby  (Thomas)  on  John  Bailes’  longevity,  254 
Wallis  (Geo.)  on  hair  growing  after  death,  83 
Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  expelled  ,Jhe  House  of  Commons, 
410,  526 

Walsh  (Father  Peter),  Irish  Colours  Folded,”  472 
Walsingham  (Sir  Francis),  Journal,  354 
Walter  (J.  G.)  on  the  bookworm,  169 

Mural  painting  in  Starston  church,  172,  368, 
497,  517 

Walthamstow  parish  land,  344 
Waltheof  on  steel  engravings,  510 
Walthamstow  parish  land,  344 
Walton  (Rev.  Thomas),  282 
War  medals,  number  of  clasps,  13,  131,  294,  482 
Ward,  its  etymology  as  a personal  name,  256,  350, 
481  ; family  arms,  273,  351 
Ward  (S.)  on  Richard  Plantagenet’s  autobiography,  150 
Warm,  meaning  wealthy,  84 

Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  the  claimants  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  446 

W.  (A.  S.)  on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  65 
Wason  (J.)  on  chess  in  England  and  China,  34 
Watches  of  distinguished  men,  259 
Watson  (Archd.)  on  “ O Gemini,”  441 
Waugh  (F.  G.)  on  Keats’  “ La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,” 
324 

“The  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  475 
“ Witty  as  Flaminius  Flaccus,”  441 
Waugh  (R. ) on  Leathart’s  MS.  of  St.  Pancras,  36 


Wax,  black,  its  early  use,  378,  443 
W.  (C.  A.)  on  French  word  signifying  “ to  stand,”  446 
Signatary  and  Signataries,  176 
W.  (C.  E.)  on  Chepstow  = Strigoielg,  34 
W.  (C.  L.)  on  Montagu  Queries,  304 
W.  (E.)  on  Longs  and  Palmers  of  Bath,  285 
Puliston  family,  124 
Eight  to  quarter  arms,  18 
Swan  song  of  Parson  Avery,  20,  433 
Weale  (W.  H.  J.)  on  a curious  prophecy,  233 
Weare  (Rev.  Thomas  Wm.),  his  death,  202 
Weathercocks,  Latin  rhyming  poem  on,  36 
Weather  sayings,  18,  84,  299,  300,  343,  419,  445 
Weaver’s  art,  allusions  to,  57,  149,  244 
Webb  (T.  W.)  on  Burflf,  or  Burf,  445 
Garroons  or  Garrons,  494 
Gentlemen,  as  used  in  the  army,  75 
Webb  (William),  a centenarian,  120 
Wedding  custom  in  Wales,  285 
Weepers,  worn  at  mournings,  257 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  anecdote,  490 
Wells,  custom  of  adorning,  107,  294 
Welsh  wedding  custom,  285 
Wells  cathedral,  Arabic  numerals  in,  282,  375 
Westbrook  (W.  J.)  on  the  Advent  hymn,  217 
Handel’s  concerto  for  the  harp,  207 
Com  (Mrs.),  pianist,  210 
West  Indies,  surnames  of  officials,  406,  483 
Wesleyan  Magazine  in  French,  325,  397 
Westlock  (G.)  on  “The  Hob  in  the  Well,”  220 
Westmoreland  gunpowder  doggrel,  32 
Westwood  (T.)  on  artificial  fly-fishing,  265 
Hood’s  “Lee  Shore,”  197 
Prints  of  Stonehenge,  179 
W.  (H.)  on  Robert  de  Comyn,  18 
Hearth  tax,  112 

W.  (H.  A.)  on  Anima  Christi,  322 
Christophorus  Morales,  1 59 
“ Coutumier  of  Order  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  322 
Whale’s  rib  at  Sorrento,  36,  84, 180 
Whitaker  (Dr.  T.  D.),  initial  letters  in  his  “ Eichmond- 
shire  and  Leeds,”  237 
Whitfield  (Sir  John  Harman),  365 
Whiting  (James),  his  death,  381 
Whitmore  (W.  H.)  on  Parson  Avery’s  Swan-song,  288 
Smoking  illegal,  293 

Whittingham  (Wm.),  Dean  of  Durham,  his  life,  354 
Whittington  (Sir  Richard),  his  story,  25 
Wickham  (Wm.)  on  black-edged  writing  paper,  307 
“ Whether  or  no,”  485 
Widow,  rhyme  to,  62 

Wilde  (G.  J.  de)  on  “ La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,”  399 
Hunt  (Leigh),  “Leisure  Hours  in  Town,”  132  , 
Parallel  passages,  428 
Phoenix  throne,  464 
Rode  of  the  Wall,  Northampton,  124 
Sonnet  queries,  545 
Typographical  oddity,  452 
Wilkie  (Sir  David),  noticed,  415 
Willement  (Thomas),  death,  246 
William  IIL,  his  stirrups  and  other  relics,  102 
William  of  Malmesbury,  “ Chronicle,”  380 
Williams  (C.)  on  a curious  epitaph,  94 
Hair  growing  after  death,  222 
Williams  (George)  on  motto,  “ Candor  illaesus,”  534 
Wilson  f^Daniel),  on  Knox’s  house  at  Edinburgh,  260 
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Wilson  (John)  on  Richard  Plantageuet,  151 
Wilson  (Robert)  of  March,  Ely,  324 
Wilton  (Rev.  Edward),  his  death,  448 
Windham  (Sir  Wm.)  and  the  reporters,  83 
“ Wink”  or  “ blink,”  their  correct  use,  325,  459 
Winnel  or  Wynnell  (Thomas),  191 
Winnington  (Sir  Thomas  E.)  on  boars'  ears,  256 
Burif,  its  derivation,  282 
Carter  (John),  his  drawings,  35 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  ring,  474 
Good  Sir,  and  Dear  Sir,  235 
Henley  (Rev.  Samuel),  113 
“ Hob  in  the  Well,”  a sign,  310 
Stanley  (Sir  Thomas),  epitaph,  191 
Sun  never  sets  on  the  British  dominions,  293 
Theocritus,  ii.  2,  56 
V/inter  (Admiral),  his  pun,  107 
Winter  sayings,  18,  84 
Winters  (W.)  on  McAlpin  clan,  291 

Montagu  (Lady  M.  Wortley),  letters,  293 
Pear  tree  farm,  18 
Witchcraft  in  London  in  1868,  53 
Witches  in  Ireland,  137;  in  Lancashire, 237,  311,417, 
504 

W.  (J.  S.)  on  Ovid,  ‘‘  Metam.  xiii.  254,”  .521 
Maturin  (Rev.  R.  C.),  524 
W.  (M.)  on  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  of  India,  409 
Worcestershire  sheriffs,  their  arms,  410,  463,  549 
Wolfe  (Gen.  James)  and  the  20th  Foot,  53 
Woodcroft  (B.)  on  portrait  of  John  Kay,  142 
Woodspring  priory,  396 

Woodward  (G.  M.),  “ Something  concerning  Nobody,” 
47  4 

Woodward  (J.)  on  arms  of  Charlemagne,  400 
Certosino,  400 

Flag  of  the  new  German  empire,  416 
Margaret  Fendles,  Lady  Mortimer,  438 
Wordsworth  (Wm.),  sonnet  in  Walton’s  Lives,  233,  312 
Worley  (G.)  on  Staffordshire  and  Amierican  folk  lore, 
91 

Wraxall  church,  armorial  bearings,  423,  486,  536 
Wray  (“^  apricious  ”),  259,  372,  466 


Wright  (W.  A.)  on  book  ornamentation,  147 
Wright  (Wm.)  on  Samuel  Maunder,  513 
W.  (T.  T.)  on  “ The  Conciliad,”  161 
Lancashire  timber  halls,  442 
Milton’s  folk  lore,  514 
New  York  superstition,  299 
Wulfruna,  a Saxon  princess,  13,  132,  222 

W.  (W.)  on  bells  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  511 
Wylie  (Charles)  on  John  Dyer’s  portrait,  232 

Hunt  (Leigh),  ‘‘  Leisure  Hours  in  Town,”  270 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  “ Life,”  43 
Locket’s  Ordinary,  112 
Newly  born  child  crying,  394 
“ That  man’s  father,”  &c.,  24 

X 

Xerxes,  the  canal  of,  97 

X.  (L.)  on  “ Le  Farceur  du  Jour  et  de  la  Nuit,”  12 

Y 

Y Blaidd  on  Welsh  wedding  custom,  285 
Yarker  (John)  on  Jacob  Bbhme,  65 
Yarmouth  (Charlotte,  Jemima  Henrietta  Boyle,  Countess 
of),  258 

Y.  (J.)  on  “ The  Garden  of  the  Soul,”  513 
Yeoman,  its  meaning,  255 

Yeowell  (J.)  on  William  Baliol,  433 
Flippocrates  and  homoeopathy,  109 
Yorkshire  Archmologieal  and  Topographical  Journal,' 
67 

Yorkshire  Prayer  Book,  13 

Y.  (W.)  on  quotation  from  Young,  201 

Z 

Zephyr  (Mrs.  Catherine),  a caricature,  285 
Zetetes  on  putting  to  death  by  torture,  305 
Memory  of  smells,  413 
Zodiac,  the  present  signs,  344,  445 
Zodiac  of  Denderah,  65 

Z.  (Z.)  on  the  dragon,  125 

Feast  of  the  Nativity,  142 
Ombre,  a game,  167 
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